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RELATIVE DETERMmATION OF THE ATOMICOF^ 
CHLORINE m BAMLE APATITE ■ , . 

‘By Margot Dorbntodt 

{■: -Received October 3,1922 

;; Introduction, :■ -i: 

This work was undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. Ellen Gleditsci* 
in connection with an investigation carried out by Gleditsch and Samdahl/1 
I the object being to determine whether, in an old mineral which has not: 
\ been in contact with water, the two chlorine isotopes of atomic weights 
^ 35 and 37 occur in the same proportion as in ordinary ch1"^ine. The 
mode of attack was to compare the specific gravities of saturaWxOlutionfr^ 
of sodium chloride, one solution being made from ordinary sodium chloride , 
and the other from Bamle apatite, the method being similar to that de- 
I scribed by Fajans anci Lombert.^ | 

; Apparatus and Materials 

I The pycuomcter was an exact copy of one described by Fajans and bembert,^ a | 
f niodilied Sprengcl-Ostwald type. The temperature variations of the thermostat cannot 
^ be given accurately but a 0 . 1 ® thermometer showed no change. The glass test-tubes in 
! which the solutions were rotated in the thermostat were of thick glass, 14 cm, long, and ; 
' of 22 mm. internal diameter. The clean tubes and the rubber stoppers were soaked in 
warm brine solution for 12 hours, after which treatment they were carefully rinsed. 

, The balance was a Biinge with a sensitiveness of 0.4 mg.; no mirror was used but V 4 divi- 
siona could easily be read, I i 

; The ^brdinaiT sodium chloride'* was a commercial highly purihed prepa#rion 
which was furtlier purified. A saturated solution was treated with chlorine, the ^(^ss . 
removed by boilmg, the salt precipitated with hydrogen chloride,, j 

' ^ Santdahh CompL reni,^ 17-^ W (i 9Si^) - A Hk ^ 
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evaporated to dryness, ignited, and recrystallized thrice. Weighing 
value No. 4, 1.202791, which agrees with that found for ‘‘ordinary sod 
cHorided 1.202791 and 1.202790. . N 

■After the work had been abandoned for a time the “apatife sodioy^^ 
chloride’' solution was„ evaporated, ignited, recrystallized two or 
times, and the specific gravity again determined (No. 5). Another evaior 
ation, ignition and recrystallization gave value No. 6, the specific graity 
of “ordinary sodium chloride” being determined at the same time. 

The slight difference between the first and the last determination^r/lV' 
“ordinary sodium chloride” may be accounted for by a new settin|)f 
the thermostat regulator. The measurements taken at the same le 
under identical conditions are in good agreement. Thus the averager 
“ordinary sodium, chloride” .under the earlier conditions agrees precis^^ 
with the value for the purest “apatite, sodium chloride” (No. 4), whi 
the later value, 1.202867, for “ordinary sodium chloride” agrees closf,^ 
with the average, ■ 1.202855, of the later values for the still further .purif^ 
“apatite sodium chloride.” 'l 

A sample was then taken from each of the two solutions by means of 
the pycnometer and ignited to constant weight in platinum, all precau¬ 
tions being observed. When corrected to vacuum the “ordinary sodium 
chloride” weighed 3.31262 while the “apatite sodium chloride” weighed 
3.31267 or 0.05 mg. more, a difference less than the errors of weighing 
(Ovl mg.). It follows that the atomic weight of the apatite chlorine does 
not differ from that of ordinary chlorine by an appreciable amount. Even 
if the solubilities found (26.357% at 1S° or ,35.790 g. per, 100 g. of water) 
we,r.e not absolutely cori'ect, the. atomic weight 35.46 calculated from'the 
relative values would still hold good. 

' .Incidentally, we have compared'the solubilities we found with,those 
.Galculated' fr.om ,'the formula of Andreae’'^'which are in good agreement with 
many recent dete,rmmations.^' The'calculated, value is 26..363%),' while 
we .found 26.357%> which is in excellent agreement. 

Summary 

The chlorine .isotopes in Bamle apatite occur in the .same'proportion 
aS' in ordinary sodium chloride. 

■ ■ Christiania, Norway 

^ .Andreae, J. praht. Chem., 29, 467 (1884). 

' Taylor, Phys, Chem., 1, 718 (1896-1897), ' Berkeley, Phil. Trafis., 203,189 
(1904). Toiitem, Z. physik. Chem., 73,212 (1910). Cohen, ibid., ,75, (1912). Schreiiie- 
rmk^rs, Arch. Neer. sci. nai., IS. 
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livery iiietliod „of iiieasiiriiig activity, except by tlie vSpeed of reaction, 
'dependvS upon tlie number, of molecules passing tliroiigli or reacting at 
surface, mdiicli may be the surface of contact of the solution with a gas, 
with aiiotlier liquid, "with the solid form of the solute, or with an electrode. 
Since the activity is independe.nt of the extent' of this surface, it must be 
proportional to the number of molecules, which collide with a unit surface. 
To account for different degrees 'Of attraction of different surfaces, this may 
be expressed as the number which would collide, with a unit standard 
surface multiplied by a coefficient for the particular surface. Also, the 
actixdty must be proportional to the fraction of colliding molecules that 
pass through or react at the si.irface, either of which we will call the frac¬ 
tion of reactive molecules. This may be simimarized in mathematical 
form: activity = proportionality constant X number of collisions against 
' unit standard surface X specific surface coeflicient X fraction of reactive 
molecules,. 

.In an ideal solution the fraction of the molecules that are reactive is 
independent ■'of. the composition, and-the activity of, each component 
is proportional to its mole fraction.'' ^'So the'number of collisions of each 
.component, is proportional to its' mole fraction, and not in general do its 
concentration. 

In collisions betw'^een 2 molecules, let us picture the molecules of the 
first type as colliding with those of the second. Then the number of collis¬ 
ions will be proportional to the mole fraction of the molecules of the first 
type. For a single molecule of the second type the factor of proportionality 
will be its surface expressed in equivalents of a unit standard surface, 
which will. certainly depend upon the size and .nature of its surface, and 
perhaps also on its motion through the solution. In an ideal solution, 
liowever, this factor will be independent of the composition, ' The total 
.number of collisions, in a liter.will be proportional to, thC' concentration of 
.the iiiolecules of the second type, the number per mole of each component, 
to its mole .fraction. In either ease the number, of collisions will be pro¬ 
portional to the liiole' fraction of the molecules ■ of the first' type., ' 

Collisions per'jiiole — K XNiXN^ .. (la) 

Collisions per literJC X X Ca,= ic X SC X NiX K/ZC X. Ci X Ci (lb) 

'. The kinetic theory assumes that the speed'of a bimolecular'reaction is 
proportional to the 'number .of 'Collisions '.between, reactive mole'Cules of 
" each 'Sort." In an ideal so.lution, where the fraction of. the molecules..which 
are .reactive'is' constant, the speed is proportional to.the number of collisions 
.ybetween all the'molecules.', ..'Using'the two .values, of speed.',define,d,.,above,, 
and recalling that in an ideal solution activity is proportional to xnole 
.fr.action... .)■' . ...^.'v' '''.'-'t''" 

-<iNt/cU - K' XNiX N, ^ K'^ X (h X a, (2a) 
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The general equations are obvious,' If m represents tli,e iiii!ii1:)er of 
molecules of each kind which react, they are 

—clNi/dt - Ji" X X X . X (:k:i) 

—dCi/cU == K" X SC X X X.X 

This derivation holds only for ideal solutions,, but it does show tliat, if its 
logic iS'correct, the term 6' for ideal solutions when tlie t‘(|iia.tio!! is 
in terms of activities is the quantity transformed in liiiit tiiiie per single 
mole of. all components. 

Tor the purpose of integration, the activities which eliange during the 
course of the action must be expressed in the same units as the differtMitial. 
For an apparently uniniolecular- reaction^ the SCts cancel in tlie second 
form, and' the value of K is the same whether the speed is expressed in 

terms of'mole fractions or of concentrations. In general Kc ~ . 

where: #"is the apparent order of the reaction. A dilute solution, as or™ 
diiiarily oonsidered, is ^one in which SC is 'constant and iiidA::!|::)ei,'ide,iit of tlie 
,,composition. For such a solution Kc 1^5 proportional to .reactI'On 

of any order.' 

.To extend this treatment to semi-ideal solutions., in. whicli all tlie d'cvia*' 
tion from ideality is due to chemical action, -it is necessary and; sufficient 
to express' the mole fraction of each reactant as it exist's in solution a'lid 
not as moles added. 

The extension to solutions in general must be made by analogy, l;)ut it 
is Tendered more probable by the fact that most solutions 'd,o not deviate 
much from .semi-ideality. At present we cannot apply tlie t;liec),ry of 1:lie 
speed of reaction unless, the activity'of each .reactant: wliose cchicirtilratic:) 
changes during the course of the reaction is proportional to its mole fracticni.; 
so the,extension need not be too general. Wcv kiiow that in, a reversible' 
reaction neat equilibrium the.'speed of each of the two opposing I'cacdJons 
must be proportional to the activities of the reactants,"regardless' of "'tlie 
nature of the "environment. From the above argument it is evich.^ut.: ilu.,d. 
■the reaction speed'ls'proportional to the':activ,ities of the reactants in any 
reaction ■.in ideal.or'.semi-ideal ^sblutionsc'' The only generalization which 
'.yrill. include;, both''these, spe'cial,"c the''speed of„^ all reactions is 

',proportional ;'to' the' 'activities' of,"'the'neac^^ that'. Fqnations' 3a and 3b 

,''.hold,.for^'all''reactions.'' .'This.is further':justified b'y,'the, conclusion tliat the 
activity"'cont'ainS' factors'for both the proportion .of 'reaGtiv'eTnolecules and 
the. frequency ..of collision. '. 

This interpretation ,,'of activity offers an explanation of^ the. conclusions' 
of Broiisted^ concerning, the salt'effect on the'vSpeed ,of''reaetic>ns, particularly 
between ions. ■ Bronste'd considers that"every. reacti'On takes place by the 
formation of ,an intermediate complex' of .extreme instability, whose activ- 

■ ® The order of a reaction is the number of molecules that react aceordiug to the equa¬ 
tion; the appa.rent order is the number of those whose activity changes. 
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ity corresponds to its electrical charge which must equal the algebraic 
sum of the charges of the reactants. The speed of reaction is proportional 
to the activities of the reactants and inversely proportional to the activity 
coefficient (a/C) of this critical complex. 

The formation of a complex which reacts immediately is synonymous 
with reaction on collision. The salt effect on reaction speed might be 
due to a change in the proportion of reactive molecules or to a change in 
the collision frequenc^o The effect on the activity coefficient might be 
due to either of these same causes. The fact that these effects depend only 
on the ionic type indicates that it is the latter which is changed, for the 
fraction of the ions which are already active must vary greatly for ions 
of the same valence type. Both salt effects are probably due to a change 
in the meditim which alters the effect of the electrical charges upon' each 
other, the nature of which is such that, when the frequency of collisions 
between oppositely charged ions is increased, tliat^ between similarly 
charged ions is decreased, and vice versa. Since the effect on the speed'of 
reaction is due to the same cause as that on the activity, it should be in¬ 
versely proportional to the activity coefficient of the complex formed dur¬ 
ing collision. This factor represents a true catalytic action in the salt 
effect, distinct from and superposed on the change in activities of the 
reactants. ' 

Bronsted's conclusions ai*e based on results with solutions 0,1 Af or more 
dilute, which may be considered as dilute solutions by the definition given 
above; in such solutions the activity coefficients are approximately equal 
for ions of the same valence type. To apply this theory to concentrated 
solutions, the activity coefficient of the complex should be defined as the 
activity divided by the mole fraction: fc = cic/^c- Moreover, in con¬ 
centrated solutions the activity coefficient is not the same for all ions of the 
same valence type. " .Since the activity coefficient of an extremely unstable 
substance can never" be measured directly, this introduces, a new 'Source 
of .uncertainty'into the study of concentrated ■.solutions..,. In ideal ..or semi- 
ideal solutions fc is a constant. . The general equations, become, 


. . --dNfdi .=.' K'ffc X ax^i X X ..... X ' (4a) 

—dCiM '= X ^C X ai^^ X X X ''' (45) 


Viscosity and Speed of Reaction 

■■' ' Those' who have assumed that the viscosity of a , medium .affects the . re¬ 
action speed have.'generally assumed also that'the speed'Of any reaction 
is.dnversely'..proportional to the viscosity,'which'seems to imply that .the, 
' viscosity is a symptom' of an inertia in, the' medium which affects anything, 
.h.app''etting' ill', it..', Others®’'^' ,have maintained that the effect O'f viscosity is 
'.at^' most. very..' much., smaller'than" ',that calculated', by . "this assumption, 

® Arrhenius, Z. physik, Chem., 28, 317 (1899). 

, ^ von Halban, 67, 129 (1909). 
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Moran and Lewis^ consider that the frequency of collision is a fiiiictioii 
of the viscosity, and that it is only through infliieneing this frequency tliat 
the viscosity affects the reaction, speed. Then the viscosity should have 
no effect on a iiniiiioleciilar reaction. In the case of the reaction of s!ic,rose 
with hydrogen ion, the heavier sucrose iiioleeiile moves so iiiiicli more s!ow'l\^ 
that it may be considered as motionless, and the effect of viscosit}/' on Hic 
reaction speed is proportional to its effect on the mobility of hydrogen ion 
as measured by conductivity: it is approximately inversely pro|>o.,rt!oiia'l 
to the square root of the viscosity. 

I believe that the speed of reaction is independent of the viscosity. 
My conception of the influence of viscosity is essentially that of Arrlieiiiiis/* 
which deserves restatement and emphasis and requires some minor modi* 
ficatioiis. vSince. the influence of a substance on tlie viscosity o:f a me¬ 
dium' depends largely upon the size of its molecule, we will simplify the 

discussion by neglecting other factors and defining size as effect on vis. 

cosity, 

■ Conductivity is not proportional to fluidity (the reciprocal of viscosity) 
but to some fractional exponent of it. The usual explanation of this smaller 
exponent is that, the ions are too small to obey Stokes’s law and that, 
when the individual molecules are considered,, a solution is heterogeneoiis* 
The fluidity measures the mobility of all the molecules, large and small, 
while the conductivity measures- the mobility of the smaller ions -past tlie 
larger' molecules. The effect of the larger molecules on the .average 
mobility,-when they themselves take .part in the motion, is,,greater than 
their blocking effect upon smaller molecules or ions. 

■ To, extend/this, reasoning, to .the-speed-of reaction we must consider that 
both'fluidity'.and conductivity depend-upon the ordered motion of migra¬ 
tion. : -Both are m.e-asured by the linear, velocity -over distance.s .very large' 

,compared'^to the free path, of the molecules. -The vSpeed of reaction, on 
.the -.other hand, depends upon .the frequency of collision and, .therefore, 
upon the chaotic motion of,thermal agitation. Although the free path' in 
"liquids is extremely small, an ion, when'the. direction-of its motion is 
"changed by collision, .has exactly the-same, ..probability of colliding, ,-witli- 
■a .reactive molecule as .-though it had continued, its m,.otiGn':'in the original 
direction.-. ,,'■ 

.. -According .-to the--theory of the equipartition of' energy' and the .'kinetic 
molecular concept of '.temperature,....the'"sp,eed'-of thermalmotion- is 
a, function only .of .the temperature, .and-' is. independent, of-' the -viscosity 
or any other property, of the medium,. In -fact, the, kinetic explanation' of 
viscosity considers' that.' viscous re.sis'ta.nce. is'"'exerted,.-..' by "means- of' the- 
change of. energy of ordered linear./.-m.otidn."-to .that--of chaotic::,therm-a.|' 

' - s Green, '7, Chem, Soc,, ''93,' 2049 (1908). 

^ M'acliines, 'This Jou-Knac, 43, 1217 (1921). 
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agitation. Since the frec|uency of collision and the speed of reaction 
depend only on tliis latter type of motion they cannot be influenced by 
viscosity. 

The experimental study of the effect of viscosity on reaction speed is 
inconclusive because of the failure to eliminate other factors. The vis¬ 
cosity of a mediuni' cannot be changed without changing the medium^ which 
may also change the activity coefficient of any reactant or the specific 
catalytic effect of the medium. The effect on activity coefficients'may be 
determined by measuring the activities, and that on the catalytic effect 
only by measuring the speed of several reactions in the same media. 
The fact that viscosity and speed of reaction change together cannot show 
how the two are related, or even that they are related. 

Very dilute solutions of agar-agar or of gelatin have very great vis¬ 
cosities, while the effect of these solutes on other properties is small. ' It 
has been found that the speed of hydro'lysis of methyl acetate by hydro-, 
chloric acid in such solutions, even when set to a jelly, is almost as . great, 
as ill water,^**’^^ The small change can probably be accounted for by a 
change in the activity of the hydrogen ion. This eliminates the possibility 
of a general inertia due to viscosity. It cannot decide between the two 
other theories, for the conductivity and diffusion are also nearly the same 
in these jellies as ill water.. 

Arrhenius*’ believed that the fact that non-electrolytes have a very 
small effect on the speed of sucrose inversion compared to their effect on 
viscosityproves that the reaction speed is very nearly independent of 
viscosity. But there may be a compensating increase in the activity 
of one of the reactants; witness the effect of sucrose itself on the hydrogen- 
ion. activity. 

The same objection applies to the measurements of reaction speed in 
water-akohol mix tur.es There must be a, great change in the^ activity 
coefficients of most substancewS as the solvent changes, for the solubilities 
change greatly. ' The. activity coefficients of ions apparently change also. 
The measurements of Pearce and Hartp'^ calculated for '0.1 mole in ,a liter of, 
solvent, show, that the, mean aetivityof lithium' and chloride ions is 5 
times as great iii Tiietliyl alcohol, and 8, times in ethyP alcohol, as in 
■water; but .no activities ,,have been ..'me,asured in ,connect'ion with .the' 
'Speed 'of reaction measurements.' Moreover, altho'Ugh' tlie^ viscosities, 
of' mixtures of 'water-alcohol pass through a maximum,, the,'speed of re- 

. .Refonnatsky, Z. 7,','34 (1891)..: 

'. \n;Callow,' 11, '55'(1915),' 

Arrhejims,'Z,., 4, 226 (1889).'' 

■ ' .This objection applies also, ' as ,'regards .the' activity of the .'acid', to the,, work "of. W. H . 

Garrett,, and,,'W.'C. 'M'. ':beW'is,''''[lhn^'TouRKAti (,1923)',1 on the 'forma,tioii of 

valerolactone in solutions containing sucrose. 

■','„A,:'.'■'t^rPearce ,ahdrHart:,,,T'His:'Jo 2411,(1922).,'; ■ ■ 
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action sometimes increases, sometimes .decreases, and sometimes passes 
through a minimtnn, which does not, however, correspond to the viscosity 
maximnmd® 

Partictilarly interesting are the results of Kistiakowsky on the reaction 
of formic acid with ethyl alcohol and that of ethyl formate witli water. 
When the reactions are catalyzed with hydrochloric acid tlie speeds of 
both decrease slowly as water is displaced by alcohol ■ to a: minimum at 
about 60% alcohol, and then increase rapidly. Without a catalyst both 
decrease much more rapidly and continuously to 90% alcohol. The difl'er'" 
ence in the reactions with and without catalyst is very possibly a measure 
of the hydrogen-ion activity. ■■ ■ 

The only measurements in which all the activities have been measured 
are those of Buchbdck^® on the hydrolysis of carbonyl sulfide in aqueous 
solutions of various salts and acids, published soon after the first suggestion 
of the activity theory, under the name of solubility theory, by Van’t 
Hoff4^ Probably the speed of this reaction should not be affected by the 
viscosity according to any kinetic theory of viscosity, since the reaction 
is tmimolecular or with the solvent which is in large excess. The constants 
quoted do show that, corrected or not by multiplying by any power of the 
viscosity, the concentration theory, the simple activity theory, and the 
unmodified theory of Bronsted all fail to give constants. The modified 
theory of Bronsted explains the results if the speed is independent of the 
viscosity and the activity coefficient of the critical complex increases linearly 
with some function such as the ‘honic strength” of Lewis and Randall.’® 
The concentrations of the ions may be estimated roughly from the iiiolality 
of the solution necessary to give the same freezing-point depression as does 
W hydrochloric acid. 

The Inversion of Sucrose 

Most of the assumptions necessary to the application of this theory to 
the inversion of sucrose were discussed in my previous paper, but some 
require reconsideration in the light of new work. The numbers following 
the subtitles refer to the pages of the previous paper. 

Activity of Sucrose (2391-2, 2399"402).—There seems no reason to 
change the conclusions that the reaction is unimolecular with respect to 

15 Walker and Kay, J. Ck^m, Soc., 71, 489 (1897). Kistiakowsky, 2, physik Chem. 
27, 250 (1898). CaldweH. Proc. Roy, Soc., 78A, 272 (1906). Acree, Am, Chem. 41, 
467 (1909). Reid, ibid.^ 41, 483,(1909).ScMlow and Pudovkin, Z. Eiektrochem.P 16^ 
126 (1910). Burrows and Fawsitt,'/. Chem. 105, '609 (1914). ' Bmm'wspiUi " lOS,' 
1260(1914), 

G. Buchbdck, Z, physik. Chem., 34,229 (1900). 

Van^t Hoff, ^‘Lectures on Theoretical and Physical Chemistry,” Bug. ed., 1898, 
Part l,pi).2iy,ff,.. , 
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sticrose,. and that the activity of sucrose is proportional to its mole frac-' 
tioiid'^ 

Constancy of k (2391-2, 2399-402).—Fales and MorrelF^ claim that 
ki the constant for a^tmimolecular reaction,,is not always constant during 
the course of a single reaction. Unfortunately, their experiments were not 
carried out in duplicate, and it is difScult to determine what part of their 
variation should be attributed to a real lack of constancy and what part 
to experimental error. The more complete details in MorrelFs dissertation 
indicate two types of variation from constancy. 

The first is abnormally high values of for the first 1 or 2 minutes. 
This is noticeable only in the 0.1 N or more concentrated solutions, for in 
the more dilute solutions the total change in so short a time is negligible. 
The abnormality is irregular and bears no apparent relation to the add or 
sugar concentration. Two probable causes are: (1) an error in the meas¬ 
urement of time, which is unavoidable when the time interval is not great 
compared to the time of delivery of the pipets; and (2) an increase in 
temperature for the first few minutes due to the heats of dilution. Tales 
and Morrell have discarded these abnormally high values in calculating 
their average constants. They probably do not indicate a real abnormally 
high initial speed. 

The second is a gradual increase of the reaction speed, which appears 
only in the solutions more concentrated in hydrochloric acid than 0.3 N, 
Their solutions of 0.3 M acid have about the same hydrogen-ion activity 
as the upper limit in the solutions studied by Lewis.^^’® We are, there^ 
fore, justified in assuming that such an increase does not exist in these 
solutions. Moreover, such a gradual variation would appear in their 
m,ethod.^^ 

Activity of Water (2392-6).—^The activity of the water cannot be 
determined directly, since it changes materially during the course of in¬ 
version. It is determined from the activity in solutions without acid, and 
corrected for the effect of the acid by two assumptions which seem td give 
the minimum and maximum probable values. For Q.l iV sulfuric acid the 
greatest correction is 0.6% and the greatest difference between the two 
assumptions is 0.4% ; for 0.1 N hydrochloric acid the corresponding values 

III tlieir statement that this question involves a difiSculty to which attention had 
not hitherto been drawn, Moran and Xewis^ apparently overlook the discussion in my 

previous'paper referred.td above. V ■ ■ 

This: ■.Journal,-:;'':44, 2071 ( 1922 ). 

"ColumbiaUniversity, 1921* ■ ■ 

21 Jones and Lewis, J. 117, 1120 (1920). 

22 Yhe agreement between the results of Moran and Lewis and of Tales and Morrell 
noted by Lewis, Merriman and Moran [This Journal, 45, 711 (1923) ] does not depend 
on the form of constant used by the authors, but arises through agreement of the two 
observations in both k and aH-r. 
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are twice as great. The two assumptions lead to practically tlie. same 
conclusions as to the number of water molecules taking part in the reaction. 

Actmty of Hydrogen Ion (2392).—It was previously assumed that 
the hydrogen electrode with saturated potassium chloride bridge gave an 
accurate measure of the hydrogen-ion activity. The discussion in another 
papers® indicates that this cannot be true with varying acid concentration, 
but that it is probably true with varying sucrose concentration. However, 
this must be recognized as an assumption with some theoretical justifica¬ 
tion. Without it, the measurements of sucrose inversion are worthless as 
a test of theories of the mechanism of reaction. 

Fales and MorrelP® claim that the reaction speed is not exactly propor¬ 
tional to the hydrogen-ion activity with varying acid concentration. 
Their results can be explained by the error in the determination of the 
hydrogen-ion activity and by the theory of Bronsted. 

; Actmty Coefficient: of CriticarComplex.—If Equations 4a and 4b are 
correct, the activity coefficient of the critical complex must be taken into 
account, but it cannot be measured directly and cannot be assumed to be 
equal to that of the hydrogen ion. It was shown^^ to be probable that the 
two most important reasons for the change in activity coefficients are 
the change in the fraction of unhydrated ions and the effect of electrical 
charges on one another. In the case of a critical complex the first is 
already taken into account in the activities of the reactants. With vary¬ 
ing sucrose concentration the total ionic concentration is probably un¬ 
changed, so w^e will a.ssum.e that the activity coefficient of the critical 
complex is constant. This assumption has about the same degree of 
substantiation as the one that the saturated potassium chloride bridge 
gives constant liquid-junction potentials with these solutions. 

For varying acid concentration the best we can do is to assume that the 
activity coefficient of the critical complex is the same as that of the po¬ 
tassium and chloride ions, which appear not to be greatly affected by vary¬ 
ing water activity but to depend on the changing concentration of ionic 
charges. Frankly discarding the experimental determinations of hydrogen- 
ion activity, and taking the activities of hydrogen ion and of chloride ion 
in the dilute sucrose solutions as the same as in water solutions of the same 
molality, we find for the results of Fales and Morrell coiist^^ 
the variation of their two series from each other, except for the 0.001 N 
solutions, where the concentration of acid may well be reduced by some 
side reactiqh.^^ It is not worth while publishing the details with so many 
approximate:'assumptionsinvolved.':';:'-: 

Scatchard, ThisJ oiJimAL,'45,1716 tl923).^ 

A similar treatment of tke. results of’Haimed and' Pfanstiel [This Journal, 44,' 
2193 (1922)] on ester hydrolysis gives less constant values than those quoted and ex^ 
plained in their article. This may be due to the uncertainty about the activity of the 
ester and about the number of water molecules which enter into the reaction. 
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Equation for Sucrose Imrersion,-^t is conyeaieiit to,collect here the 
definitions of the various;:,:sym|oIs.:: vr j ' yJ 

IV = mole fraction; C - concentration in moles per liter; 2tC =, total moles of all 

components |.>er liter; a — activity, on a scale such that it is unity for pure water or for 
solutions without sucrose;/ ^ a/N;rf = viscosity; x ~ 0.52 at 20° and 25° 0.55 at 35° 
and 40°; w ~ ari integer (trial values «= 5, 6, 7); subscript w applies to water, h to hydro¬ 
gen ion, s to sucrose, and c to the critical complex; k = l/Cs.dCs/di = kou^ of Moran 
andXewis.: v„r 

Since the reaction is tinimolecular with respect to sucrose and hydrogen 
ion and the activity of the sucrose is the only one that changes enough to 
need consideration, JSquation 4b becomes; ^ 

—dCs/di - K'Vfc X :sc X as X anX ^ K^/fc X SC X 1/2C X/s X CsXnnX 
K" -/o/(/s X ns X aw”).l/Cs.da/d^ -/o/(/8 X ch X av^^).k (5) 

We have assumed that /c and fs are constant; by Bronsted’s theory we 
might make the less sweeping assumption that their ratio is constant* 
By the simple activity theory /c should be replaced by 1. In any case 
the ratio may be incorporated in the constant, and we reach a result 
identical with that of the previous paper. 

<»> 

Other Constants.—Lewis and his co-workers have proposed two 
constants for this action, which we will designate by the initials of the 
authors. 


k .. ^ X (Cw-4Cg) X ^w^ X ^* 

= A„+i. = —— -- - - - - • (8) 

Kj 4 i^ differs from Ks ouly in the replacement of the activity of water 
by its concentration* It depends upon all the assumptions mentioned 
above except those concerning the activity of water. It must be rejected, 
however, unless the activity theory is correct for some substances but not 
for others* 


differs in the definition of reaction speed and in assuming that 
the speed is inversely proportional to For these solutions (£7^ ~4(7s) 
is approximately equal to and to. aw■"^^ when all are expressed 
on such a scale that they are unity for pure water. Then the insertion 
of these terms makes a difference corresponding to +10 and —18, 
respectively, molecules of water reacting with each molecule of sucrose. 
Obviously, no conclusions can be drawn regarding the mechanism of the 
reaction until both of these two factors are settled. JiLM+n upon 

all the other assumptions that does 
Experimental Results—The work of Moran and Lewis with hydro¬ 
chloric acid as catalyst offers another check of the theory. In calculating 
the activity of water its activity in 0.1 iV hydrochloric acid is taken as 
0.99G5 (determined from freezing-point measurements), 55.55 

times as great as the value given in the formula. The values of A+x-m, 
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are taken directly from the paper of'Moran and Lewis and also differ 
from the value given by the formula by a constant factor, different for 
each temperature. These differences arise from different units for activities 
and concentrations, but they can make no difference for a comparison of 
relative values. ■ 


1 1' 


o 

X 


TABrn I 

Constants by Various Formulas 


-First assumption—^ 

^Second assumption--N 
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O lO 


O b. 

X it" 
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1 XB 
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CO 

^ OQ 2 , 
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0.0 

(1 

21) 

1 
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0.997 

(1 

23) 

(1 

23) 

(1 

24) 

0.997 

Cl 

23) 

Cl. 

23) 

(U 

24) 

(1. 

21) 

(1. 

31) 

iO'.o 

.1 

36 

1 

20 

.991 

1 

19 

1 

20 

1 

21 

.990 

1 

19 . 

1 

20 

' 1 

22 

1 

21 

1 

28 
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1 
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■■ 1' 

44 

,984 

■1 

14 

1 

16 

1 

18 

.982 

1 

16 

1 

18 

1 

20 

1 

21 

1 

25 

30.0' 

' 1 

.68 

1 

74'. 

.'976 

1 

09 

1 

.12 

1 

.14 

.973 

1 

11 

1 

.14 

1 

17 

1 

19 

1 

24 

40.0 

1 

'83 

2 

09 

,'.965 

1 

05 

1 

08 

1 

12 

.961 

1 

07 

1 

11 

1 

16 

1 

17 

1 

24 

50,0 

1 

99 

'2 

50 

..952 

1 

02 

1 

07 

1 

.12 

.947 

1 

05 

1 

10 

1 

17 

1 

16 

1 

24, 

60.0 

2 

15 

3 

00 

.934 

1 

01 

1 

08 

1 

16 

.928 

1 

.04 

i 

,12 

1 

.21 

1 

15 

1 

27 

70.0 

2 

30 

3 

60 

.911 

1 

02 

1 

12 

1 

23 

.903 

1 

06 

1 

IS 

,1 

30 

1 

15 

1 

28 
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07 
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1 

17 
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10 

1 

15 

1 
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1 

18 " 
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06 
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4. 
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5. 
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5. 

09 

5. 
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,4 
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6, 
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1. 

.42 
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4 

,83 

4, 

.91 

4 

99 

.983 

4. 

86 

4. 

,94 

5. 

03 

5. 

,11 
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3 
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7, 
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1. 

.71 

.976 

4 

.62 

4, 

.74 

4 

85 

.973 

4. 

,69 

4, 

.82 

4, 

,96 

5, 

.05 
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7, 

.66 

2, 

.05 

.965 

4 

.47 

4, 

.63 
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4 

.71 
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.90 

4 

.99 
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.2 
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$: 

.33 

2. 

.45 
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4 

.33 

4 

.55 

4 

78 

.947 

4, 
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4. 

.96 

4 

.94 
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0. 
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4. 
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4 

92 

.928 
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47 

4, 
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5. 

19 

4. 
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12. 

5 
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4 

.34 
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.904 

4. 
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,55 

4 

,74 

4 
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.65 

4 

.86 

5 

.10 

5 

.00 

12 
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Tabll II 


Root-mlan-squarjS DmnATiONS Divided by Average 


Formula 

n 

H 2 SO 4 

20® 

H 2 SO 4 

40® 

HCl 

,25® 

HCl' 
35® ■ ' 

„ A,v.', 



0.033 

0.057 

0,060 

0.054 

0.061 

Kb First assumption... < 

1 6 

.014 

.039 

.040 

.033 

,031 

1 


.031 

.038 

', '.034," 

.029 

,033 

■ : , 1 

i 5 

.028 

.051 

,.048 ' 

.041 

.042 

JTs Seeoud assumption. 

l6 

.016 

.036 

.032 

.027 

, ■ .028 


17 

.038 

.042 

.037 

.040 

.039 

,'&+'L— ...., ,' ^ 


.0X8 

.024 

' ■^",'.021,'', 

.014 

.019 



.031 

.036 

>'014 ■' 

.010 

.023 


The values of the constants are given in Table I. Table II contains the 
relative root-mean-square deviations of the experimental values from their 
averages for both 0.1 2V sulfuric and hydrochloric acids, and the last 
column gives the average of the 4 series. These values are equal, within 1%, 
to the relative probable error of a single determination, and offer the 
simplest ■ineanS'af:ccpparh%!t^'4i^3|tan!^;'<^'^ 

Examining first the application ctf my fccmula to the inversion catalyzed 
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by liydrocliloric acid, it is evident that the constancy is not so good as with 
sulfuric acid and that all the results show a minimum for medium concen- 
trations. Remembering that the second assumption for determining Ow 
is more probable than the first, we see that these results confirm those with 
sulfuric acid in indicating that ^ is 6, although the possibility that it is 7 
is not .eliminated. ■ 

To compare the three formulas we will take Ks for the second assumption 
with n equal to 6. Of the three formulas, iv fits the experimental data 
best, in spite of the fact that Ks contains an arbitraiy integer and Km+l 
an arbitrary non-integral constant, both chosen to give the best agreement 
with experimental data. The difference between the latter two is small 
and may be accounted for by the greater flexibility of the arbitrary constant 
in Km+L’ I't is doubtful if any of the variations exceed the sum of the 
experimental errors. The experimental results certainly cannot serve 
as a criterion to choose between the several formulas; this choice must be 
based on the accuracy and reasonableness of their assumptions. Only 
after the formula is established can the experiments determine the number 
of water molecules which react with one molecule of sucrose. 

The Hydration of Sucrose,—Moran and Lewis find confirmation of 
their formula from their conclusion that osmotic-pressure measurements 
prove that sucrose exists in water solution entirely as a tetrahydrate; 
I have already discussed the accuracy of the various methods of determin¬ 
ing the extent of hydration, the fact that all methods point to decreasing 
hydrate formation with increasing concentration, and that the most 
accurate results (from vapor pressures) “are best accounted for by the for¬ 
mation of a hexahydrate in accordance with the law of mass action.^^ 

The Critical Increment.—Moran and Lewis claim further confirmation 
of their theory from the fact that it gives probable values of the critical 
increment, that is values which agree with Lewis's radiation theory. The 
critical increment is a function of the fraction of reactive molecules. The 
activity must be a function of the same quantity, whether the nature of 
that function is correctly derived above or not. It follows that the critical 
increment cannot be derived from the reaction speed in terms of acti\dti€s, 
but must be in terms of concentrations or mole fractions. Since the 
volume changes very little with the temperature, the difference between 
these last two is negligible. A detailed discussion of this complicated 
question is out of place here, but the critical increment, calculated from 
concentrations or mole fractions, is practically the same for the two theories 
of the reaction mechanism. 

Summary 

1. A kinetic interpretation of activity is given which justifies the ex¬ 
pression of reaction speed in terras of activities and which demands that the 
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speed so expressed be defined as moles transformed in 1 mole of all com¬ 
ponents. 

2. This interpretation offers a possible explanation of the salt effect on 
reaction speed. The expression of Bronsted must be modified for con¬ 
centrated solutions, 

o. An analysis of experimental work shows that it is of little value for 
determining the relation of reaction speed to viscosity. The kinetic 
theory, however, demands that reaction speed be independent of viscosity. 

4. These conclusions lead to the formula for the invension- of sucrose 
previously presented w^hen the concentration of electrolyte is unchanged. 

5. The experimental measurements cannot serve as a criterion for. choice 
between the various theories of the mechanism of the reaction, for the 
difference in agreement between the formulas is too small. 

6. Any interpretation of the experiments depends upon the assumption 
that the liquid-junction potential with saturated potassium chloride is 
independent of the sucrose concentration, y 

7. Interpreted by the formula previously presented, the speed of in¬ 
version catalyzed by hydrochloric acid adds confirmation that 6 molecides 
of water react with each molecule of sucrose. The agreement is not quite 
so good as with sulfuric acid. 

AMKJSRsr, Massachusetts ^ 

[Cokteibution tkom The Kent Chemical Laboratory or the University or 

Chicago] 

THE SEPABATIOH OF ISOTOPES. APPLICATION OF 
SYSTEMATIC^^ MERCURY IN 

A HIGH-SPEED EYAPORATION-DIFFUSION APPARATUS 
. : B y Robert S: Mulliken^ 

Received February 9, 1923 

Introduction 

■ .Important F.actors for Rapid'Operation of Diffusion Methods.—In 
the'separation of' isotopes, the small separating power of the diffusion 
methods (including evaporation) must be compensated by very rapid 
operation, if large separations are to be obtained in a reasonable time. 
The apparatus described below was designed to accomplish this object 
for mercury. In the course of the work, systematic fractionation as 
applied to diffusion methods has been rather thoroughly studied. 

The most important factors for maximum speed of separation fall into 
two classes: those of operating speed and those of operating efficiency.^ 
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These two factors are usually opposed so that a compromise lias to be 
sought. It will be shown later under ^‘Systematic Fractionation” that 
about the best compromise is obtained, for the present apparatus,® at 
such a rate of output D and efficiency E that is a maximum,. 

The total rate of output is obviously proportional to the number of 
operating units, and to the output of each unit.. For molecular diffusion 
the latter is proportional, other things being equal, to the diffusion area 
and to the permeability of the diffusion membrane. High permeability 
goes with minimum thickness. In the present apparatus filter paper is 
used to give maximum permeability. 

Efficiency is needed both in each individual operation and in the mode 
of division and combination of fractions in systematic fractionation. 
Efficiency of the individual operation depends on the design of the units. 
The same effect as that of increased efficiency is secured when two differ¬ 
ent methods of separation can be combined as successive steps in one 
operation. This principle is used in the present apparatus by the super¬ 
position of an efficient molecular diffusion on an inefficient evaporation. 
Ciosely related to the efficiency factor is the variation from one element 
to another, or especially among compounds of a single element, in the 
degree of separation obtainable in a given operation.^ The element mer¬ 
cury here used is decidedly unfavorable from this point of view, but is 
unusually good from the points of view of practicable speed of turn-over, 
and of general convenience of handling. 

Description of Apparatus in Present Form 

In the following paragraphs the apparatus as now set up, its operation, 
and the results obtained will be described. In a later section the' subject 
of systematic fractionation will be discussed. 

The method consists essentially in systematically repeated operations 
in each of which mercury vapor at low pressure (probably about 5 mm.), 
generated under such conditions that a partial separation of isotopes occurs, 
is diffused molecularly, giving a further separation. The chief advantage 
of the method is the relatively very high speed at which it can be operated 
without great sacrifice of efficiency, combined with the facts that the 
apparatus requires only tap water for perfect cooling, and that a high 
vacuum is not needed. 

Vactmin System.—The apparatus consists of G similar upright units 
used independently® but in cooperation. They are set up on a table and 

3 In general, maximimi E^D is a more appropriate criterion. 

^ See table of separation coefficients, Mulliken and Harkins, This Journal, 44, 
55 (1922). 

s A set of connected units was at first considered, but was rejected for several rea¬ 
sons, one of which is that in such a set the evaporation effect would be nullified, as far as 
sepai'ation of isotopes is concerned. , , 
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each is connected through a 3-way stopcock to 2 vacuum lines, evacuated 
by a Cenco Hyvac pump. A McLeod gage is used to read the pressure. 
The units are ordinarily all connected to the same line. Any unit that needs 
to be repaired or emptied is switched to the other line, and air is admitted. 
To bring such a unit again into operation, the second line is opened to the 
pump and the first line shut off. As soon as the unit is evacuated, it is 
switched to the first line with the other units, and all are again connected 
to the pump. Several stopcocks are used to make these operations pos¬ 
sible. ' Little trouble was experienced from leakage, especially since an air 
pressure of 0.2 mm. is as good as the highest vacuum, and even 0.5 mm. 

lowers the efficiency only slightly. There is 

f little or no leakage in the units themselves, 

so that they can be shut off from the pump 
for considerable periods. 

Design of Units—The best design for 
the individual units, as now worked out, 

R is shown in Fig. 1. They are made entirely 
r rA of Pyrex glass. 


S " 5 f the operation of the apparatus the mercury is 

linputi qI evaporated from the 500cc. flask H. A dirty evapor- 

febUUvel^ I ■ ating surface improves the efficiency, as noted in a 

■ previous paper.® The mercury is fed into the evac- 

uated flask from the lOOcc. funnel E through the 
^ capillary tube G, the highest point of G being about 

Ba 34 cm, above the stopcock on E. The inner end of 

1 tube G touches the bottom of the flask H, so that at 

j ^ B the end of a run the entire residue in the flask can be 

■‘jJ S c removed except for a few drops. To remove the 

B residue it is necessary to admit into the flask suffi- 

a cient air pressure to drive the mercury over the 

I ^ J T ® highest point in G7 This is considerably more than 

{A1 J Cf?esidue Out} *^60 mm. above the exit stopcock B, so that a vac- 

{O'ffusflte uum is automatically produced ill the upper part of 

'pyt) * G if the mercury stops flowing. The flow of cold 

Pig. L---Section of type I unit^^^ C completely cools the hot mercury on 

;:"the way out. , ',, , ■ 

The neck N of the flask H is sealed at I inside of a 40 mm. tube J, which is sealed in 
turn at K inside the 50mm. condenser jacket L. The distance IK, about 7 cm., is re¬ 
quired for safety in making the seal I. Cold water flows continualiy between J and L, 
leaving by way of the tube R. For purposes'pf construction' and'repair,; the'tube is in 
two sections, L and Lb which are held together at K' by a thick sealing-wax joint. The 
tube N is continuous with the filter-paper membrane M, which has a diameter of 30 mm. 


1 Residue Out) 

{Oiffusflte 

Fig.', 1.:—Section of 'type I 'unit 


^ It was originally hoped that the mercury would siphon out without interruption of 
'the;'’VEcuum,'but"inpfa^tice'',the;CO^ use'nf'a:eapiflaryis'': 

to reduce to a minimum the volume of mercury not in action. 
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and a length of one meter.® M overlaps N for a distance of about 2 cm. at each end, and 
is fastened with water glass. The tube M is made by rolling a long strip of filter paper 
(one cross seam being needed if the paper is cut from a large sheet) and sticking the edges 
together, with a 3mm. overlap, by means of water glass. The paper turns brown on 
heating where it has been wet with water glass but this does not affect its strength. A 
number of small pieces of cork are fastened on the surface of the paper membrane to pre¬ 
vent it from coming into contact with the condenser wall. 

Mercury vapor flow^s rapidly through N and M. Part of it diffuses through M, is 
condensed on the inner walls of J, and gathers into drops which collect in the exit from 
the inclined seal I. As soon as the height of the mercury in the Smm. tube F e.xceeds 760 
mm. the mercury flows when A is opened. The coils F reduce danger of breakage, but 
are perhaps unnecessary; they increase the volume of mercury not in action. The vapor 
which does not diffuse through M is directly exposed to condensation above I in the 20cm. 
residue condenser O, and falls back into the flask through the stream of rising vapor.® 
The coil P, 15 cm. long, is necessary to complete the condensation, because of the rapid 
ui>ward motion of the vapor. 

® Preliminary experiments showed that the rate of diffusion is, for a given evapora¬ 
tion rate, directly proportional to about the 1.3 power of the length, and 'inversely 
proportional to about the 1.3 power of the diameter. Decrease in diameter or increase 
in length of the membrane, especially the former, involves increased pressure inside the 
membrane, which decreases the operating efficiency as well as the life of the membrane, 
so as to neutralize the value of the increased rate of production. The dimensions given in 
the text represent a fairly good-~doubtless not the best-^Gompromise between speed and 
efficiency for the paper here used (Whatman No. 5). The best dimensions depend in gen¬ 
eral on the permeability and efficiency-speed curve (compare Fig, 3) of the paper used. 
The use of a similar paper half as thick, and so twice as permeable, would double the rate 
of production. " Resistance to heat is an all-important consideration in the choice of paper; 
that here used was the best of several in that respect, although not the most permeable. 

® It was thought that the efficiency could be improved by avoidance of this contact 
of the diffusion residue with undiffused vapor of different composition. Accordingly, a 
type of unit (Type 2) was constructed in which I Was made with 
ah annular catch, as shown in Fig, 2, by means of which the diffu¬ 
sion residue was led outside the unit on its way back to the flask. 

(Samples of the diffusion residue could be removed through suit¬ 
ably placed stopcocks, so that the fraction of vapor diffusing, 
as well as the separate efficiencies of the diffusion and evaporation 
processes, could be determined; this could not be done with the 
Type I unit.) As will be seen from Fig. 3, this type of unit gave a 
Imer efficiency than the simpler Type I unit, except at low rates 
of evaporation. The most probable explanation of this result is 
that the falling drops of diffusion residue obtained in Type I 
units serve a useful function by slowing down and mixing the 
central core of the rising stream of vapor with the lateral portions, 
thus improving the diffusion efficiency, and that this beneficial 
effect more than compensates the bad effect of partial establish¬ 
ment of equilibrium between the condensed diffusate and vapor. 

Both causes of inefficiency are probably always present in Type I, 
that of imperfect vapor mixing increasing rapidly with increase 
in speed of operation, and nearly disappearing at low speeds. 

In constructing a unit, the 96cm. outer condenser tube L is first sealed at K to 
the inner tube J extending from I' to I. The end I is made with a slant and the en- 



residue catch of 
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The flask H rests direct!}^ on a special iron tripod with a cup-shaped piece 
of Nichrome wire gauze. The tripod for each unit stands in an iron pan (30 x 20 cm.) 
which rests on a sheet of Transite asbestos wood that extends the length of the table. 
To secure effective heating without causing the burner to strike back, a rather roomy 
asbestos hood is built over the Bask and tripod, provided wdtli an ample opening at 
the back for admission of air, and another near the top at the front for the exit of the 
burner gases, A Transite asbestos board along the front of the table keeps the heat from 
B, so that the next lot of material for any operation can be kept there. 

■ The units are supported (or guided) by a single clamp placed about at They 
are easily taken dowm for repair or replacement by breaking the tubes D and G, and re¬ 
moving the U-shaped piece Q, which is fastened in place with sealing wax. The height 
of the top of the unit above A and B, which are just above the floor, is about 2.8 meters. 

Conditions of Operation.—The most economical evaporation rate iS' 
about 450 cc. per hour per unit. This is equal to 36 kg. per hour 
for the entire 6 units. The rate of diffusion in each unit is then 
about 70 cc. per hour. Under these conditions the efficiency of the 
evaporation process'^^ is about'21%,. and that of the' diffusion^^ about 
80%, the combined efficienc}^ being about 96%. The combined process 
is outwardly completely analogous to a simple distillation having an 
efficiency E, 'which may considerably exceed 100% (but cannot exceed 
^200%), given by, E = + £,^((1 - ln(l/l — Here is 

the fraction of the generated vapor which diffuses, and E^ and Eg are 
the individual efficiencies (compare Ref. 2) of the evaporation and 
diffusion processes, respectively.^^ The curve (Fig. 3) for Type T unit 

trance of F is attached to it. The paper tube M is next prepared and cemented at each 
end to a 16cm. section of 30mm. glass tubing, closed at the outer end which later forms 
part of the tube N. The paper tube with its glass end-pieces is now placed inside of J, 
so that each end piece projects for about half its length. The seals are now made at I 
and I'l The operations of sealing on the section OP, and the flask H are then fairly 
easily accomplished. is attached with sealing wax at the top and bottom and the 
unit set up. The seals at K, I and I' require very considerable care. A distance of 
6^7 cm. from I or I' to the junctions of'M with N. is sufficient' to prevent seriously' 
scorching tlie paper during the glassblowing. 

It Is thought that the evaporation efficiency cannot be substantially improved at 
the.stated speed of operation/,(Ref,'6). 

The diffusion efficiency is limited by the two factors referred to in Ref. 9, and also 
by the fact that the interstices between the fibers of the filter paper are, except at very 
low rates of evaporation, relatively too large-as-compared 'with the mean" free path'in'the 
'Vapor/Ccompare Ref. 4:' for discussion).'■' ThiS' of course varies’.with,the. paper used. The' 
effect of back pressure, due to, the vapor pressure' of, mercury at .the temperature of the 
cooling water, used,* k.negligible in''all caS'es.' 

By using an apparatus somewhat like Type II (Ref. 9), a diffusion efficiency prob¬ 
ably approximating 100% was obtained in several of the slower runs, where the pressure 
of meixjury.:vaiK>r;,;ls^''',estiraated:,;to’.''have^^ These runs'''h'ave' been 

used as the basis for a new value of the separation coefficient. This w^as reported in a 
previous paper (Ref. 6), and is here used as the basis for all calculations of efficiency. 

creased but decreased D, and vice versa* 
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shows the relation, of efficienc}?^ E to speed D^lox the present type of 
linit.i^ 

With all 6 units operating effectively and continuously, a spread of 0.10 
units of atomic weight, with a set of 50cc. fractions at equal intervals of 
about 0.004 units^^ between —0.05, and +0.05 could be produced in about 
80 hours of diffusion. The time required for any spread (so long as com¬ 
plete separation of the individual isotopes,is not approached) is about 
proportional to the cube of the difference between the atomic weights 
of the extreme fractions, as is shown by a study of the theoretical course 
of the fractionation. This will make a very slow process of obtaining a 
large separation, such as one unit of atomic weight. A complete set of 
intermediate fractions or working stock, of volume and distribution about 
as described above is necessary in increasing the separation of extreme 
fractions.^® Any separation can, however, be readily increased by about 
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0.05 units by evaporating the final extreme e50cc. fractions to 0.5 cc. each 
in a small apparatus. 

The actual number of working hours required for an)^ separation will 
be about twice or thrice the time of diffusion as given above. This is due 
to the considerable time needed for repair and replacement of omits, to 
loss of time when the units are not in operation together, to time required 
E is determined by determining the relative density of a sam|>le of diffnsate and 
one of residue for a run at the desired speed, and applying Equation 19 (Ref. 2). The 
difference in their densities is usually about 36 parts per million for 100% efficiency, and 
can be determined, if desired, to about 2 %. 

This corresponds to F — 0.92, and a cut (see Ref. 4) of 2 in each operation. 

The time required for a given extreme sepaxsition is directly proportional to the 
size of the stock fractions. The minimum practicable size of fraction is deter¬ 
mined chiefly by the falling off of eJfffciency with small volumes, and by the increased 
heating of the vapor and consequent effect on the life of the membrane. The loss of 
value by mixing during refilling also becomes increasingly important with small volumes. 
An improvement in the present apparatus which would permit smaller operating 
volumes without decrease of speed, would be most valuable. 
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in starting and stopping the apparatus' and in emptying and refilling 
units, and to low efficiency in operation for various reasons. The last 
two factors are particularly important in the'case of the light fractions; 
a given amount of progress takes about 50% longer for them than for the 
heavy fractions. To avoid loss of time by too frequent replacement of 
units, the diffusion rate should not be allowed to exceed about 70 cc. per 
hour for any considerable period (a much lower speed limit is necessary 
at small vokmtes; compsie Ref. 19), as the life of the membrane is limited 
by the temperature to 'which it is subjected.^^. The actual rate of progress 
is lowered very little if , the diffusion rate falls as low as 60 cc. per hour, 
since the increased efficiency nearly compensates, the decreased production 
rate, the E^D curve being nearly flat for some distance near its maximum. 

Method of Operation and Accounting System.—In filling a unit at the 
beginning of a run/the lightest fraction of sufficient size previously pro¬ 
duced is introduced into the apparatus. As the diffusion proceeds, the 
density of the residue in the flask increases. Previously produced frac¬ 
tions of progressively increasing density are successively introduced at 
appropriate times, wffiile the diffusate is removed in successive fractions 
equal in volume to about 30% of the flask contents (but compare below). 
The process continues until after the last of the earlier series of fractions has 
been introduced, and the residue in the flask has become too small for 
efficient operation. Air is then admitted to expel the residue through G. 
The unit can be emptied, re-evacuated and refilled in 30 minutes under favor¬ 
able conditions. With each repetition of such a series of operations the 
lightest and densest fractions produced become more widely separated. 
At a given time the different units are in general at different states in 
their passage, through the series. 

An essential part of the operationis a method for rapidly calculating and 
recording the composition of each fraction as it is produced, for keeping 
account of the volume and composition of the material in the units, and 
for calculating the proper times to add more material. This last is done 
whenever the composition of a previously produced fraction is identical 
with that of the eontents of a unit, except that the contents of a unit at 
■, any ,:;time:,,is, ,limited' to 300-350 ■■cc., 'or unless it is" desired ■to, reduce, the 
volume of the contents before emptying a unit and starting on the re- 
■,treatment,': of'; a ■■lighter fraction.: "■ A^ ,pad ,,of' record; sheets,; is ■kept ■on^'a ■■ 

Efficiency is lost ,(1) by 'mi,xiiig of partly .separated .fractions (a)'' W'l 3 .eiie,ver the diffu- ■■ 
sion rate changes suddenly, as when the air pressure suddenly rises, (b) in the norinal 
procedure of combining fractions on the shelves if they differ by less than 6 parts per 
million, (c) whenever a unit is emptied and relSHed (about 2 cc56f diffusate and diffusion 
residue remains on condenser walls, etc., and a little in the flask); (2) when the volume 
in the flask is less than 150 cc. (See Ref. 19), Effects Ic and 2 influence the light more 

:3■?;s:!:'^c,;**,,*?he,,reconstructi<m,■.of;h■''■tffi^t tafes,'.about ■20;,hdd^^^ 
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small shelf projecting from the front of each unit, and on this the “credits,” 
“debits” and “balance,” both volume and composition, are recorded. 
For rapid calculation of the composition of any diffused fraction, a table 
has been prepared showing the' decrease in' density of the diffusate over 
a range of efficiency of 72-110%, and over a range of the fraction of the 
balance diffused of 0-62%. In order to determine the composition of a 
given diffused fraction its volume is- measured and divided by that of the 
previous balance to give the proportion diffused; the diffusion rate is 
calculated from the time, and the efficiency is then read from a previously 
determined plot (like those in Fig, 3) of efficiency against speed for that 
unit;^^ the density change (decrease) is recorded, and to it is added the 
composition figure (expressed as parts per million of density greater or less 
than that of ordinary mercury); the product is then transferred to a prop¬ 
erly labeled bottle on a storage shelf. The change of density of the residue 
is read from another chart on which efficiency is plotted against diffused 
fraction, and the density and volume of the residue (balance) in the flask 
are recorded- The volume and density of the fraction newly added are at 
the same time recorded, together with the resulting new balance. The 
volume which must diffuse, in order to bring the contents of the flask to 
the composition of the next lightest fraction on the storage shelf, is then 
calculated, and diffusion allowed to proceed to this point, when the 
fraction in question is added, the diffusate removed, and the calculations 
described above are repeated. To avoid indefinite subdivision of fractions, 
any two fractions on the shelves differing by 6 parts per million or less 
are combined to give a single fraction. This means no great loss since the 
value of a separation between two fractions is proportional to the square 
of that separation (see Systematic Fractionation), and since a separa¬ 
tion of about 35 p. p. m. between diffusate and residue is produced in 
normal operation. Similarly there is no great loss in value (only 1.3%) 
in the collection together of diffused fractions totaling as much as 30% of 

efficiency curve should be the same for all units of the same type. If the 
curve for■ that type.hasbeen detertnined;it is necessary .only to determine 2 or' 3' points 
for,each .new unit, 'to make certain' that.'the-.unit.has no defect .or unusua!, characteristic.. 
This can be done rapidly by comparing the densities of a diffusate and residue for each of 
2 or'3 rates of diffusion. . .It, is a'Iso necessary to.check occasionally .the. results obtained 
' with, each unit, to 'make, sure,' l.hat .it-is still.,in 'good' condition.'.. ■, ,, , ■ 

The'efficiency of a, unit', at. any .''speed, is;.flower,, .'and''the vapor temp^erature''much 
'.' higher,'When the flask'contains less.'than lOO.cc.'j the. efficiency drop is' , roughly' 2,%, at 
,,' ^ ,100 .cc. .and 5,% at 50 cc. "'Xow volumes' occur'mostly with,' fractions'Hear the extreme's,' 
thus increasing difficulties there. 

High pressure (more than about 0.5 mm.) increases the fraction which diffuses. 

', The loss in efficiency under such conditions is about the same as if the increased diffusion 
' ',,rat,e:wefe,.'dueTo‘an:mcreaseln.'thevevap 0 rat^n'm ..JHigh'.pressure may, bei',causeit,by' 

air admitted accidentally through the stopcock below B, after a fraction has been added, 
or by breakage or leakage in the apparatus, etc.) 
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tlie previous balance {cut == 10/7), althougli the first and last portions 
of such a fraction differ in densit}^ by 10 p. p. in. The corresponding 
figures for a 50% fraction (cut of 2) are 4.0% loss, and 22 p. p. m. A great 
number of veiy small fractions would require an impossible amount of 
attention from the operator. The number of fractions removed per hour, 
at 70 cc. pei' hour per unit, is 6 X 70 divided by Q.d, ox 420/Qdf where 
(2d ■ is the average size of the fractions as removed. The work of taking, 10 
fractions per hour, inspection of the apparatus, and occasionally emptying 
and refilling a unit, is enough to keep one man busy. When a unit is 
refilled, allowance has to be made, in recording the composition of the 
first fraction added, for the fact that about 2 cc. of the previous contents 
still remains in the units, chiefly adhering to the condenser walls. 

Except in the early stages of operation, the best method is, all things 
considered, to make a series of cuts of 2, that is, diffusion of 50% of 
the flask contents between refillings. ■ The changes of composition are 
thus equal and opposite for the two fractions produced in each , stage of 
the operation. This method has the ad\mntage of ease of arithmetical 
. calculation; it involves the handling of a minimum number of fractions, 
and requires wo mixing of fractions of differing composition except as a 
result of irregularities in operation.^® 

Results*—The work up to the present has been largely of a preliminary 
nature, but the features of design and operation have now been so far 
developed that additional radical changes are not to be anticipated. It 
seems desirable, therefore, to describe the method and apparatus at this 
time, as considerable time will be required to effect a large separation. 
The present preliminary separation, 0.01016 units of atomic weight on 
22cc. (SOOg.) samples, w^as obtained in a few weeks of irregular operation 
with' an incomplete set. of units. 

Systematic Fractionation 

A detailed study of systematic fractionation was found to be of prime 
importance in the design and operation of the apparatus. The most 
important results, given below, are applicable not only to the present 

These factors are enough to offset the slightly greater loss of diffusion value dur¬ 
ing coHection/'and the 17%' greater capital stock required, as, compared with, the; use of 
30% fractions. The advantage of the use of 30% fractions in regard to amount of stock 
needed can he obtained' only "by constantly mixing fractions. ' The separationinto, 50%' 

. fractionsinvolves, a higher':'average ;fiask-content, and so'a somewhat higher" efficiency., 
':than,theuse of' 30% fractions': for'.operation' at a fixed minimum volume of the residue. 

-tThe extreme samples consist of 22 cc. of material for Which dlf =. +0.00504 and 
2:2 cc, for which 'It ,is —0.00512,.', The best result previously reported is that of B,'ron-«'', 
sted and Hevesy [Z. physik. Chem., 99, 189 (1921) and Phtl. Mag,, 43, 31 (1922)] who 
obtained 0.2 cc., AM ~ +0.0046, and 0.3 cc., AM =—0.0052. A far greater quantity 
has therefore been obtained in the present work although the quality of separation ob- 
;;tainedvin; the,'twovesearches is.;about,the^sather;:v 
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special metliod, but to all methods of the diffusion type (including evap¬ 
oration) . 

Suppose a symmetrical fractionation procedure to be used for the divi¬ 
sion of an initially homogeneous sample into a set of fractions j all of size 
Qq, spaced at equal AM intervals on both sides of the initial composition 
(atomic weight) Mq. The simplest procedure would consist of a series 
of individual or imit operations, in each of which a fraction of size 2 ( 3 o 5 
and composition M, is divided into two fractions of size Qo and composition 
M =i= EB In 2. It can be shown by a study of the fractionation procedure, 
that when the first w—1 pairs of fractions have already been produced, 
a total of additional unit operations will be required to produce the 
pair of fractions without permanently using up or increasing in size 
any of the previously produced fractions. The corresponding time ex¬ 
pended in producing the pair is evidently t^^ == n-(Q^/D), where D = 
dQ/dt, the rate of diffusion (or, in general, of production) of the light frac¬ 
tion. 

Since AM = ^nEB In 2, (1) 

4 = (AM)^0o/ZIE 25" (/n 2)^ (2) 

The time required to produce a pair of extreme fractions (or as can be 
shown, one of these) is thus proportional to the square oi the difference 
between its composition and that of the original raw material, and in^ 
versely to the squares of the efficiency and of the separation coefficient. 
It can be shown that the same proportionalities hold for any type of frac¬ 
tionation procedure. 

Since in the production of extreme fractions, intermediate fractions of 
sufficient size for efficient operation must be maintained (except as noted 
below) the time of production of any extreme fraction should be taken 
to include the total time of production of all intermediate fractions. Evi- 

dentlv, ' ' ' 

i = h + . . = (P'+ 22 + .3-2'+ . n(n^+ 1) ■ 

C2n + l)(0o/6D) (3) 

This equation can be used to calculate the operating time required 
to obtain any given fraction of composition AxM, if the corresponding 
value of H is calculated from Equation 1. The adwal working time re¬ 
quired will be about three times this. For n = 1, 4 has the value n^Qo/D'; 
for n = 5,''.G.44, ti^®0o/i5;;for, n =' 10, 0.38 for ' =='■'co, «®0o/3D. 

Approximately, then, i is proportional to except for the smallest values 
of Then, approximately, from Equation 1 and the relation just de- 

Equation 4 contains a great deal of information. The other factors 
being constant, in each case, it shows (1) the rapidly increasing difficulty 
of increasing AM, even by systematic fractionation, which is the most 
rapid way of applying any method of the diffusion type; (2) the great 
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effect of the value of B (which depends on, the element or compound used) 
on the possibility of obtaining a large separation AM in a moderate tinie;““ 
(3) the importance of using a method and apparatus which can deal with 
small intermediate fractions (Qo), yet operate at high speed Equa¬ 

tion, 4 also yields a criterion for the relative importance of speed, minimum 
operating volume (Qo) and efficienc}^ Evidently for a given AM/B, t 
will be a mininmm if DE^/Qq is a maximum. This criterion is of great 
value in both the design and the operation of any apparatus of the diffusion 
or of an analogous type. It was very useful in the development of the 
present apparatus. 

The effect of the method of fractionation is not indicated by Equation 
4, which w^as, in fact, developed above on the basis of a specific method 
consisting in a series of cuts of 2. It has already been stated, however, 
that, taking into account all practical factors, such a method of fractiona¬ 
tion is probably more rapid than any other, and it is certain that no other 
fractionation procedure can have more than slight superiority. Equation 
4 also does not take into account the possibility of using more than one 
t}p)e of apparatus in a single separation, that is, a rapid apparatus (one 
with large D) with large Qo in the earlier stages, and a slower, but also 
smaller, apparatus for the final stages. By such a method AM may be 
increased in a moderate time by a quite appreciable, although limited, 
amount with quantities of material, the possible increase being pro¬ 
portional to B. In applying the criterion of the previous paragraph, 
the factors Qo, £ and D must be considered in relation to the amount of 
time required for repairs and reconstruction and in emptying and refilling 
the apparatus, and in relation to losses by mixing unlike fractions, 
such as occur especially at refilling operations, in which complete removal 
of previous contents is impossible. It may be noted that the heavy frac¬ 
tions are here, and usually, somewhat easier to separate than are the light 
fractions, because of the more frequent emptying and refilling required 
by the latter,and for other reasons already noted. Although it is best 
to develop both fractions in equal amounts, either may be developed alone. 
In this case at least half the starting material must go into fractions which 
are left untouched after one or two operations. 

Equation 2 or 4 may be made the basis of a criterion for the of 
isotopic samples. The value of a fraction or set of fractions may perhaps 
best be considered as proportional to the time expended in producing it 
under standard, optimum, conditions of operation. On this basis, from 
Equation 2, the value of any individual fraction in a set of fractions may 
,be V'defined/, 

,, 2®; Ho 
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From a somewhat different point of view’, which is particularly applicable 
to the extreme fractions, the value of an extreme fraction may be defined, 
on the basis, of Equation 4, as = (AM^Q, Really, == CSF, the 
summation being taken over all fractions in a complete set up to and in- 
eluding the extreme fraction to which it is desired to assign a value, in the 
case of a symmetrical fractionation. 

Results of the application of the first of the above definitions to a study 
of the loss of value by the collection of fractions of 30% or 50%, and by 
mixing separated fractions, have already been indicated. The loss of 
value w’^hen tw’o samples of respective compositions ibr + AiM, and M + 
A 2 M, and quantities Qi and Qt, are mixed, is readily shown to be —AF = 
(AiM — A 2 M) ^0102/(02 + Q 2 )* This equation also holds for the gain 
of value when two separated fractions of different composition are pro¬ 
duced from a single uniform sample. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to express his appreciation of the assist¬ 
ance of Mr. B. R. Mortimer in the operation of the apparatus, and of Mr. 
F. A. Jenkins in the purification of the mercury. The further operation 
and development of the apparatus will be in the hands of Mr. Mortimer 
and Professor W. D. Harkins. 

Summary 

1. An apparatus is described for the rapid partial separation of mercury 
into isotopes by a combined process of distillation and molecular diffusion, 
at low pressure, the latter process being the major factor in the separation. 
The diffusion membrane in each unit consists of a tube of filter paper 1 
meter long, this material being selected primarily because of its thinness. 

2. The operation of the apparatus is carried on as a systematic fraction¬ 
ation, in which 6 units are used independently. A set of connected units 
was considered, but rejected for several reasons. 

3. Preliminary operation of the apparatus has given a separation of 
0.102 units of atomic weight between extreme fractions of 22 cc. A 
separation of 0.3 units wdth 50 cc. fractions should be obtained in a year 
of'Steady, work. 

4. The method by w^hich the new value 0.0063 for the separation coeffi¬ 
cient of mercur}^ was obtained is described in connection with the pre¬ 
liminary studies on the design of the apparatus. 

5. Systematic fractionation requires the maintenance of a permaneht 
stock of interniediate fractions, of some minimum size Qo, in ’order to 
extend the range of a separation. A thorough study of the course of 
systematic fractionation has yielded valuable results which are applicable 
to all methods of separation by diffusion or in an analogous manner. 

Aston [‘‘Isotopes/* Edward Arnold and Co., London, 1922, p. 139] has proposed 
the use of what is approximately ( AM)Q as a measure of value; this has the disadvantage 
of not reflecting fully the difficulty of increasing AM, 
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The simple and symmetrical method of fractioxiation in which a cut of 
2 is made in each individual operation is probably the most rapid for prac¬ 
tical operation. 

The time required for the production of any fraction, after the necessary 
prelimmar}?’ or intermediate fractions have been produced, is given by 
the formula t = C{^MYQq/DE^B^, where E is the “efficiency,'' B the 
separation coefficient, D the rate of production of the light fraction, and 
C a constant. This serves to establish a criterion for the value (F) of 
any fraction, which may be defined as, V = This criterion 

is applied to the calculation of loss of value by mixing,' etc. 

The time required for the production of any extreme fraction, taking 
into account the total time used in building up the intermediates, is given 
by t = C^iiSMyOn/DE^B^, Study of this equation shows the difficulty 
of obtaining large values of AM, especially if B is low. It also shows the 
relative importance of Qo, D and £, and this relation, somewhat modified 
by other practical considerations, was used in the design, and is also used 
in the' operation, of the present apparatus. The optimum speed of opera¬ 
tion is shown to be that for which or is a maximum. The equa-' 
tion above can also be used as a basis for a criterion of value for extreme 
fractions, namely, = {AMyQ. 

6. The approximate proportionality of the time required for a given 
separation to the cube of the degree of separation shows that while con¬ 
siderable separations can be effected by systematic fractionation, nothing 
approaching complete separation can be expected by methods of the 
diffusion type, unless in the most favorable cases and by factory-scale 
operation. It may be stated further that there seems to be little prospect 
that any other method or methods yet proposed will prove greatly superior 
to those of evaporation and molecular diffusion, although the centrifugal 
method may prove useful, especially for the elements of higher atomic 
weight.^® For any particular element, the most favorable method de¬ 
pends greatly on the nature of the substance. 

'Chicago, InwNois 

, ,, - An ingenious ■ metliod ■ recently proposed: by ■ Hertz ■ [Physik Z,,,. 23,' 4,33^' '(1922) 
while apparently very attractive in making possible an almost indefinitely large separa¬ 
tion in one operation, can do so only at a rate of production that can be shown to de- 
■crease'exponentially,'as the separation''-AJf increases linearly,::' This,, together with the' 
relatively unfavorable ratio (Ref. 2, p. 1051) of the diffusion constants for gaseous, as 
compared with molecular diffusion, makes the apparent great superiority of the Hertz 
method extremely doubtful. The question reduces essentially to one of speed of pro¬ 
duction. The possibility of controlling the AM obtained in a single operation is how¬ 
ever, certainly an advantage, as it gives .a possibility of cutting down the volume of the 
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THE SYNTHESIS OF AMMONIA FROM ITS ELEMENTS IN THE 
LOW-VOLTAGE ARCi 


By H. H. Storch and A. R. Olson 
Received March 16, 1923 


Heidemanii=* reported the synthesis of ammonia from its elements as 
being initiated by electrons of a velocity corresponding to more than 2 
volts, and less than the ionization potential of either gas. His papers 
contain little or no description of apparatus, and practically no data. 

Subsequently Andersen® studied the rate of reaction at various applied voltages. 
His plot of the change in pressure per unit of time against the accelerating voltage 

led him to the conclusion that the reaction 


did not commence until the ionizing potential 
(about 17 volts) of nitrogen was reached. 
Andersen’s curves were of a wave type, the 
maxima and minima rising with increasing 
voltage. The distance between adjacent max¬ 
ima or minima was 4-~7 volts. No explana¬ 
tion of the shape of these curves was given 
beyond the vague suggestion that this might be 
due to some auxiliary resonance phenomenon. 

Andersen made no attempt to correct his 



Fig. 1-Fiectrical set-up 


voltages for the drop in potential along the tungsten filament used as a source of elec- 


troiis. These drops were comparatively great, varying from 8 to 14 volts; and the cor¬ 


rections would, therefore, be of the order of magnitude of several volts. 


In view of the unsatisfactory state of this problem, it seemed desirable 
to duplicate Andersen’s apparatus, and attempt to find an explanation 
of the curves he obtained, using, however, much smaller potential drops 
across the cathode, and applying the accelerating potential at the center 
of the filament. The latter was done, as shown in Fig. 1, by appl 3 dng the 
accelerating potential at the center of a resistance which was connected 
in parallel with the filament. 


Experiments'with'an Apparatus Similar to that Employed by Andersen 

The reaction chainber of the preliminary experiments was practically 
identical with that employed by Andersen. 

It consisted of an 800cc. bulb into which were sealed 2 platinum plates to serve 
as anodes, and a tungsten filament acting as the source of electrons. Each anode was 
1.5 sq. cm. in area, and the diameter and length of the filament were 0.050 and 2.5 cm., 
respectively./The, filament was situated midway between the 2, platinum' plates'which 
were 1.5 cm. apart, thus maldng the distance between the cathode and anode 0,75 cm. 


^ This paper was constructed from a thesis presented by H. H. Storch to the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of the University of California in May, 1923, in partial Mfib 
ment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

2 Heidemaim, Chem,-Ztg,, 45, 1073 (1921); 46, 97 (1922). 
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The total volume of' the apparatus, including The McLeod gage and connections to the 
mercury vacuum pump, was approximately 1500 cc. A side tube containing 1 cc. of 
98% sulfuric acid was attached to the bulb. 

The electrical set-up is shown in Fig. 1. The voltmeters are designated by the 
letter V; A is an ammeter; MA a milliammeter; R is a 200ohm resistance; F repre¬ 
sents the filament, and K the 2 anodes. The accelerating voltage was obtained from 4 
sets of small lead storage cells, each set giving 50 volts, the 4 sets being connected in 
parallel. These batteries were short circuited through 2 dial resistance boxes (D, D), 
the sum of whose resistance was kept constant at 10,000 ohms. The accelerating volt¬ 
age was controlled by connecting the tube electrodes to one of the dial resistance boxes, 
as a shunt circuit. The heating current for the filament was supplied by 2 sets of 5 
Edison cells connected in ijaralleL 

The hydrogen was obtained by the electrolysis of 10% potassium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion, and w’as freed from oxygen by passage through a tube containing platinized asbestos. 
The nitrogen was prepared by removing the oxygen from air with alkaline pyrogalloL 
The gases were led into a mixing chamber and stored there over water. Before being 
admitted to the reaction chamber, the gas mixture w^as passed through a tube containing 
a glowing platinum wire, and through phosphorus pentoxide. The gas mixtures so pre¬ 
pared were found by analysis to contain only traces of oxygen, and no combustible gases 
other than hydrogen could be detected by the regular method of gas analysis. 

The bulb was thoroughly “baked” and evacuated until the McLeod gage indicated 
a pressure of less than 10”'* mm. of mercury. The gas mixture (20% of hydrogen to 
80% of nitrogen was used in this tube) w^as then admitted up to the desired pressure. 
Only one pressure was employed throughout, namely, about 0.17 mm. of mercury. The 
filament w^as kept at the temperature necessary to give a tube current (between E and 
F) of 0.6 milliampere at the particular voltage to be used in the determination. After 
having ascertained by pressure readings at 5-minute intervals that the pressure was not 
changing within the limits of the experimental error of reading the gage (which was 
dbO 0005 mm. of mercury at 0.17 mm. total pressure), the accelerating voltage was turned 
on and the drop in pressure in 5 minutes was observed. The residual gas was then 
pumped out, and more of the original mixture admitted, the pressure being adjusted 
to within a few per cent, of that in the previous determination. The tube current was 
kept constant at 0,6 milliampere for all determinations. 

Blank tests were, of course, made, using the separate gases at pressures correspond¬ 
ing to the partial pressures of the gases in the mixture. The changes in the pressure 
in the pure gases were found to be negligible, being only 1 to 3 times the error of reading 
'the"'McLeod' gage,; ■ 


It was soon diseoyered that there are two phenomena which must be 
carefully considered in the interpretation of pressure drops in vacuum tubes 
containing a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen, metallic electrodCvS and 
hot tungsten filaments. First, cold metals such as tungsten, copper, and 
especially nickel or platinum, will adsorb active hydrogen (produced, by 
the hot tungsten wire) with great rapidity until the metal surfaces are 
in equilibrium with the partial pressure of active hydrogen present in 
the tube. Second, the efficiency of the absorption of ammonia by a 
sulfuric acid surface of small area is very low as compared with its ab¬ 
sorption by the large surface of the glass walls of the vacuum tube, 
these surfaces being coated with an adsorbed film of sulfuric acid., Thus 
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time the reaction rates observed were almost as great as with the sulfuric 
acid tube on. 

It was further ascertained that wave curves of the type given by Ander¬ 
sen could be readily obtained when the glass surfaces were allowed to be¬ 
come saturated or nearly saturated with ammonia. This phenomenon 
will be referred to as the “fatigue” factor. For example, Curve I of Fig. 

2 is of a wave type, and was obtained by measuring the change in pressure 
in 2 minutes at 17, 21, 25, 30, 36, 42 and 46 volts without evacuating the 
bulb after each determination. The observations were limited to 2 minutes 
and taken every 4 to 6 volts in order to avoid appreciable change in com¬ 
position of the gas mixture. The drop in pressure for 5 minutes was cal¬ 
culated and plotted against the voltage. 

When, however, the glass walls of the bulb were reheated, and the 
apparatus was thoroughly evacuated after each rate determination, the data 
indicated, as shown in Curve II 
of Fig. 2, that the rates were ap- H 
proximately constant for given 
voltage intervals, and that abrupt 'm 
increases occurred at specific "S 
voltages. Hence, the explanation g 
of the 'wave type of curve ob- ^ 
tained by Andersen is obviously 
that the fatigue factor distorted 2 
what would otherwise have been ^ 
a “step-like” curve. Inthetj’pe | 
of apparatus employed by Ander- pI 
sen the fatigue factor was found 
to be too rapid in its action to 
admit of any accurate determina¬ 
tion of the voltage intervals corresponding to the sudden increases in 
reaction rate. Thus the individual points of Curve II were not accurately 
reproducible and, as will be shown later, the fatigue effect blurred out 
most of the breaks that exist in the region between 20 and 50 volts. 
Although a smooth curve approximately quadratic would fit the observa¬ 
tions represented in Curve II, the results of later work made it seem more 
reasonable to draw the curve as shown. Curve III of Fig. 2 shows the 
pressure changes in the separate gases at various voltages. 

The following facts were also established in the preliminary experiments. 

Positive tests for ammonia with Nessler's reagent were obtained at as low a 

voltage as was necessary to start an arc in the tube. With the distance 
between the filament and the platinum anodes at 0.76 mm., this voltage 
was usually 18 volts, but it was occasionally possible, by jarring the tube 
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for ammonia at this voltage. At voltages lower than 16-18 volts the pres¬ 
sure drops taken over periods of 2 minutes were found to be of the order 
of magnitude of those observed in the separate gases, and the tests for 
ammonia with Nessler’s reagent were negative. 

At the beginning of the preliminary experiments the tungsten filament 
was 0.050 cm. in diameter, but it gradually became thinner due to the 
spluttering and evaporation of tungsten. At the same time it was noted 
that the rate of the reaction at a given voltage increased slowly with the 
time. The possibility of a direct connection between these two observa¬ 
tions led to an investigation of the effect of the diameter of the filament on 
the reaction rate. The results obtained are summarized in Table I. 
The 5 experiments were made with the same apparatus (similar to that 
used by Andersen, and as described above), but a different filament was 
employed for each experiment. 

TabIvS I 

■Variation of Ratj^ op Reaction with thp Diameter and Temperature of the 
Filament AT Constant Pressure 

Pressure, 0.17 mm. of Hg; tube current, 0.6 milliampere; voltage, IcS volts. 


Mxpt, 

D'iam., 
of filament 
Cm. 

Length of 
filament 
Cm, 

Potential 
drop across 
filament 
Volts 

Current 

'through 

filament 

Amperes 

Pre.ssure 
drop in 5 
minutes 
Mm. of Hg 

1 

0.050 

5.0 

3.50 

13.0 

0.005 

2- 

.030 

6.25 

3.95 

4.9 

.008 

S 

.030 

3.13 

2.45 

6.5 

.008 

'4 

.0125 

3.13 

4.00 

1.0 

.010 

5 , , 

.005 

" 2.5'- " 

5.32 

0.55 

.013 


It will be observed that the thinner filaments gave the higher rates of 
reaction. That this was not due to the higher temperature of the thinner 
wires is proved by comparing Expts. 2 and 3. In No. S the filament was 
hotter than in No. 2, but of the same diameter, and the reaction rates are 
identical. The explanation of these observations is probably that the 
potential gradient in the arc is very steep near the cathode, and hence 
the electrons acquire most of their energy at a very short distance from 
the filament, thus causing most of the ammonia to be formed in this 
region. The diameter of the wire, therefore, would largely determine the 
chance which an ammonia molectde has to escape decomposition by the 
hot filament, and in this way control the rate of the reaction. 

In these experiments with excess of nitrogen (4 to 1) the total drop in 
pressure at any given voltage (above that necessary to start the arc) 
was much greater than could be accounted for by the complete removal of 
the hydrogen introduced for the experiment. This was due to the fact 
that the platinum, anodes provided an additional supply of hydrogen by 
giving up their adsorbed hydrogen' during the course of the reaction. 
Thus it- 
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was the anode (see below), the total pressure drop was identical with 
that calculated from' the composition of the gas mixture. 

Experiments with a Mercury Anode and a Glass Wool Surface 
The chief difficulties encountered in the type of apparatus similar to that 
used by x^ndersen WJ'ere: (1)' the fatigue of the absorption mechan¬ 
ism was rapid; (2) the quantities of hydrogen absorbed by the platinum 
anodes were relatively large, and hence the equilibration of the anodes 
before each determination w^as a very necessar}^ and Tedious procedure. 

The apparatus shown in Fig. 3 w-as designed 
to eliminate both of these objections. 

As indicated in the diagram, the mercury level (F) 
which served as the anode could be raised or lowered at 
will, thus making it possible to vary the distance between 
the electrodes without reconstructing the apparatus. The 
U-shaped filament is drawn in perspective to indicate its 
shape; the plane determined by the sides of the U was 
parallel to the mercury surface. The space A was filled 
with glass wool, in order to increase the adsorption surface 
and thus reduce the fatigue effect. The side tube U con¬ 
tained 1 to 2 cc. of 98% sulfuric acid. A condenser was 
attached below the reaction chamber in order to keep the 
temperature of the mercury constant. A oOOcc. bulb was 
sealed into the line, in order to bring the total volume of 
the apparatus up to 1500 cc. 

The clean-up of nitrogen during a 5- or 10-minute 
interval was found to be very small compared wnth the 
pressure drops in the gas mixture. (See similar data in 
Table V for a later apparatus.) The adsorption of hydro¬ 
gen by the metal parts in this tube was very low, being 
practically within the experimental error of reading the 
gage. The other difficulty, namely, the fatigue effect, 
was, however, not entirely eliminated. 

Before beginning the rate determinations the tube 
was thoroughly baked and evacuated as before, but it 3.—-Mercury anode 

was found impossible to remove the adsorbed gas com- * apparatus 
pletely from the glass wool. However, after a few hours' 

baking and pumping it was found that the glass wool no longer gave off any measur¬ 
able' quantity of gas during the' course- of several hours with 0.17 mm. of mercury pres¬ 
sure of the gaseous mixture in the tube. 

■; The,' procedure ' used m making', the rate determiiiatioiis,-'"was the same' 
as.'that, ,outliiied'"above'- for the first apparatus, exceptthat a'greater-tube' 

' Current,'-namely ' I' mllliampere,'was used. ■ In this, latter apparatus'the 
filament was 0.0125 cm. in diameter, and 1.25 cm. long. 
':'-::AS''shownin'Table II, .the rate.of.reaction.at 18,volts, with '^e'/electrodes, 
('4 mm.;,'apart,-and''with no sul-furie -acid present,,-w^tbund to be only'-V* 
as great as the rate with the sulfuric acid present. The glass -wool was 
not in contact with the liquid sulfuric acid*,- ’ - 
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Tablij II 

Adsorption of Ammonia by thi^ Glass Wool Surface 
Electrodes 4 mm. apart. Composition of gas: H 2 , 32%; Na, 68 %. Initial 
pressure, 0.170 mm. of Hg; 18 volts accelerating voltage ; tube current, 1.0 milliampere. 

Pressure drop Filament 

in 5 minutes Voltage Current 

Mm. of Hg. Volts Amperes 


No H 2 SO 4 
Wltli H2SO4 


0.008 

.024 


Volts 

1.50 

1.47 


2.70 

2.65 


Since in this tube the cleati-up of the separate gases was found to be 
negligible during a 5 -minute interval, it follows from the data of Table II 
and the observations made with the first apparatus that the mechanism 
of the absorption of ammonia is 3 -fold, namely, ( 1 ) adsorption by the glass 
surfaces; ( 2 ) reaction with the sulfuric acid adsorbed on the glass surfaces; 
( 3 ) reaction with the sulfuric acid surface itself. 

The results obtained with 
this tube are sketched in 
Fig. 4. ■ Curve I repi'eseiits 
the data obtained with a 
14.3-85.7% mixture of hy¬ 
drogen and nitrogen and 
Curve II those with a 32-“ 
68 % mixture. With the 
electrodes 3 mm. apart it 
was possible to start the arc 
at 15 volts, and a satisfac¬ 
tory positive test for am¬ 
monia was obtained at this 
voltage. With the elec¬ 
trodes 7 mm. apart the arc 
could not be started below 
18 volts, and a negative test for ammonia was obtained below 18 volts. 
Hence, it seems that the formation of ammonia does not occur to any ap¬ 
preciable extent unless an arc is present. 

A comparison of Curves I and II of Fig, 4 shows that the rate of the 
xeaGtion is greater for a lower hydrogen content, which is in accord with the 
restdts obtained by^ Curve II clearly indicates that the rate 

of ammonia formation reinain approximately constant for definite voltage 
iiitervals, and increases abruptly at certain voltages. The individual 
points of this curve were not reproducible, but the general shape of the 
curve could be fairly well duplicated. 

. individual points of the curves in Fig. 4 were not reproducible 

largely because of the fatigue effect. Reheating the glass wool after each 
;determination';caused:erratie;r^shhs';^h^^ 

be freed entirely of their adsorbed gases. Hence the curves of Fig, 4 
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were obtained by allowing the glass wool to become fatigued, that is, by 
not reheating after each determination. The fatigue factor was, however, 
slow enough in its action to prevent distortion into the wave type of curve. 

Experiments with a Copper Gauze Anode, Using a Liquid-air Bath to 
Remove the Ammonia Gas 

To avoid the fatigue factor it was decided to construct a discharge tube 
that could be entirely immersed in a liquid-*air bath, so as to freeze the 
ammonia as fast as it w^as formed, thus making it possible to abandon 
the use of glass surfaces and sulfuric acid as the absorption device. 

The apparatus consisted of a small tube containing a copper gauze anode and the 
tungsten filament. The tube was 2.5 cm. in diameter and 10 cm. long. The anode was 
made of 1 mm. mesh copper gauze, was cylindrical in shape, and was 8 cm. long. The 
tungsten filament was 0.0125 cm. in diameter and 1.25 cm. long. The distance from 
the center of the filament to the anode w^as approximately 10 mm. The total volume 
of the apparatus, including the McLeod gage, and a 750cc. bulb, was approximately 
1500 cc. The tube containing the electrodes was completely immersed in liquid air 
during the rate determinations. 

The copper anode was found to adsorb comparatively little hydrogen, but it was 
noted that the amount taken up was considerably greater than in the previous tube 
containing a mercury anode. As in the case of the first tube containing platinum 
anodes, the total pressure drop in this last tube was considerably greater than that cal¬ 
culated from the composition of the gas mixture, thus confirming the explanation of this 
phenomenon, given in a previous paragraph. 

Tbe pressure drops observed in the separate gases are given in Table III. 
It will be observed that the drops at the various voltages up to 50 volts are 
practically identical. This proves that the increases in rate observed 
with the mixture of the 2 gases were not due to abrupt increases in the 
adsorption of hydrogen by the metal and glass surfaces of the discharge 
tube, nor in the clean-up of nitrogen by the hot tungsten filament. 

Table III 

Blank Tests with the Separate Gases, at V.-\RiotJS Voltages, at Constant Tube 

Current 

Current, 1 milliampere; distance between electrodes, 10 mm.; diameter and length 
of filament, 0.0125 cm. and 1.25 cm., respectively. 

Nitrogen 


Initial 
pressure 
,Mm. of'Hg, 

Pressure drop 
in 5 irtinutes 
Mm. of Hg 

Accelerating 

voltage 

Volts 

^—Filament—^ 
.■.Volts, Amperes 

0.104 

0.001 

20 

T.7' 


;:.117' ", 

■!'' " 

SO 


'1.65'' 

; ■.■,117'.'' 


41 

i.'23 ■ 

1.60 '' 

■■ ■ .115 ■," 

" 2' ' 

' 52 - . 

1.10 

, 1.57' 

'.065 "'■/ 

.002 

Hydrogen 

20 

1,23 

1.70 

.062; 


30 

1.15 


.062 

''"72',;..'.,. 

40 

1.10 

1.60 

.059 


50 

1.08 

1.^ 
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It was found' necessary to bombard the copper gauze anode for about 
an hour with a heavy electron current (1 to 3 milliamperes) in a high vacuum 
before starting the rate determinations. If this precaution was not ob- 
serveds the apparent rates of reaction were lorr, and not reproducible. This 
bombardment should be conducted at room temperature, or preferably at 
300-400 for at the temperature of liquid air the time necessary for the com¬ 
plete removal of all foreign gases from the anode was extraordinarily long. 

Table) IV 

Rates or Reaction at \^4riou3 Voltages at Constant Tube Current 
Current, 1 milHampere; distance between electrodes, 10 mm.; diameter and length 
of filament, 0.0125 cm. and 1.25 cm., respectively; filament current and voltage drop, 
1.10--1.24 ampere, 1.03-1.30 volt. Composition of gas: H 2 , 32%; N 2 , 68%. 


'Initial 
pressure 
Mm. of Hg 

Pressure 
drop in 

5 min. 
Mm. of Hg 

Accelerating 

voltage 

Volts 

Initial 
pressure 
Mm. of Hg 

Pressure 
drop in 

5 min. 
Mm, of Hg 

Accelerating 

voltage 

Volts 

o:i66 

0.022 

20 

0.169 

0.029 

30 

. 167 

.022 

20 

.167 

.029 

31 

.165 

.022' 

21 

.167 

.029 

31 

. 169 

.022 

21 

.168 

.029 

32 

. 169 

.022 

22 

.168 

.029 

32 

. 169 

.022 

22 

.169 

.030 

33 

.162 

.025 ■ 

23 

.168 

.031 

34 

.167 

.025 

23 

CP 

00 

.031 

35 

' 169 

.025 

24 

.168 

.031 

36 

. .167 

.025 

24 

.167 

.0315 

,,,37, ' 

.166 

.025, 

25 

. 166 

.0325 

38 

. .166 

.025 

25 

.168 

.0325 

39 

. . ..167, 

" ..027 , 

26 

.169 

,0325 

40 

. .170. 

^.026 , 

26 

, 167 

.033 

41 

■ .162 ' 

.028 

'27^ 

.169 

.034 

',42 

.166 , 

..028 

■ 27 

.168 

.035 

43 , 

„ .165 

.028' 

' . ,28 

. 170 

.035, . 

44 

.166. 

' .028 

28 

. 169 

.035 

45 

.169 

' .,028 

29 ■ 

. 168 

.0365 

46 . 

: ,, .167 

.' .,028' 

■ 29 

.168 

.0365 

47 

. . 166, . 

,028 

30 

,168 

.0365 

48 


Table IV gives the results of two series of determinations made with 
the same filament. The first series shows the rates taken at 1 volt intervals 
from 20 volts (the arc could not be started below 19 volts in this tube) 
up to 32 volts, and the second series up to 48 volts. The data were found 
to be reproducible within the experimental error of reading the pressure 
gage. These results are graphed in Curve I of Pig. 5. Table V 
gives a third series of measurements (plotted in Curve II of Fig. 5) up 
to 32 volts, using a different filament. The results, except for the 20-22 
volt points, run uniformly higher than those of Table IV. This is probably 
to be explained by the variation in the diameters of the filaments, for the 
filament used in obtaining the data of Table V burned out shortly after 
the 32-volt determination was made, and hence it was probably thinner 
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tliati tiie filament of Table IV. A comparison of the 2 curves of Fig. 5 
shows that the voltages at which the abrupt increases in the rate of the 



20 25 30 35 40 45 50 

Accelerating voltage 

Fig. 5 . . . 

reaction occur, are accurately reproducible, even when different filaments 
are employed, 

Tablis V 

Rates or Reaction at Various VoutagEs at Constant Tube Current 
Current, 1 milliampere; distance between electrodes, 10 mm.; diameter and length 
of filament, 0.0125 cm. and 1.25 cm„ respectively; filament current and voltage drop, 
1.48-1.51 ampere, and 1.05-1.22 volt. Composition of gas: H 2 , 32%, N 2 , 68%. 


Initial 
presstire 
Mm. of Hg 

Pressure 
drop in 
, 5 min., 
Mm. of Hg 

Accelerating 

voltage 

Volts 

Initial 
pressure 
Mm. of Hg. 

Pressure 
drop in 

5 min. 
Mm. ,of Hg 

Accelerating 

voltage 

Volts 

0.167 

0.021 

20 

0.163 

0.027, 

'' ■ '26'' ' 

.174 

.022 

21 

■ . :.172 

.029 

■ >27 

.173 

.022 

■22' 

.166 

■ ,029 

28\' 

. .173 

.026 

23 

.169 

.029 

',29' 

.170 

.026 

, '24, 

.169 

.030 

■30 ■ 

.170 

' .026 

25 

.173 

' .033 

' 31 , . 




.171 

.032 

22" 


Discussion 

The data given in the last two tables indicate that the rate of the reaction, 
after the ,arc is ■ once formed," increases abruptly ■ at' the^ following voltages: 
23, 26““27, 30-31, 33-34, 37“38, 41-42 and 46. The intervals between 
these voltages are about 4 volts each. This phenomenon may be char¬ 
acteristic of the reaction, or it may be dependent upon the particular t 3 ^pe 
of apparatus employed. The latter explanation seems improbable because 
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the data obtained with the mercury anode apparatus also gave a ''step- 
like’’ curve whose shape was reproducible. Moreover, the work on ioniz¬ 
ing and resonance potentials shows that the voltage at which abrupt 
changes' in the slope of current-voltage curves occur are characteristic 
of the gas employed. 

The fact that an arc is essential for an appreciable formation of ammonia 
to occur makes it probable that ionized hydrogen or nitrogen, or both, ate 
necessary before the reaction will proceed. Indeed, it is possible by 
various combinations of the critical potentials, observed in ionization 
tubes, for nitrogen and hydrogen, to account for the abrupt increases in 
the rates of reaction. Thus the 23-volt point may be due to increased 
ionization of nitrogen by electrons which have first produced resonance 
in nitrogen, and then gained sufficient energy to ionize nitrogen. However, 
these 4-volt points may be due to a critical point which is not directly ob¬ 
served in ionization tubes, such as the dissociation of molecular hydrogen 
or nitrogen. 

In conclusion, therefore, we may state that the explanation of the 
phenomena presented in this paper must await such further research as a 
detailed study of the spectrum of the arc in a mixture of nitrogen and 
hydrogen, and the study of other reactions involving nitrogen or hydrogen. 

This work was begun while one of the authors (A. R. 0.) was a National 
Research Fellow in chemistry. We take this opportunity to express 
our appreciation to the National Research Council. 

Summary 

A study of the factors which control the rate of formation of ammonia 
from nitrogen and hydrogen in the low-voltage arc yielded the following 
■results.'" 

L The results of the earlier work by Andersen in which a wave type 
of curve was obtained for the rate of reaction as a function of the ac¬ 
celerating voltage are explained by the preliminary experiments described 
in this paper. The curve obtained by Andersen was found to be due to a 
superposition of the curve described in 2 (below), and a “fatigue” factor 
in the mechanism used for absorbing the ammonia gas. 

2. The variation of the rate of the reaction, at constant tube current 
with the accelerating voltage, is such as to give abrupt increases in the 
rate of the reaction at specific voltages which are about 4 volts apart. 

3. The formation of ammonia in sufficient quantity to be detected 
by Nessler’s reagent does not occur unless an arc is present. 

4. The magnitude of the rate at any given voltage, and at constant 
tube current, depends primarily on the diameter of the hot filament used 

thb sdurce/'bf 
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THE TITRATION OF SOLUTIONS OF PERMANGANATE AND 

SODIUM ARSENITE 

By William T. Hall and Carl E. Carlson 

Received March 19, 1923 

The manganese content of iron, steel and other alloys is frequently 
determined by oxidation to permanganate followed by titration with 
sodium arsenite solution^ It has often been assumed^ that the titration 
reaction may be expressed as follows: 2 Mn 04 ~ + oHAsOs— + 6H+ 
—>- 2Mn"^'^ + 5 HAs 04 + 3 H 2 O. This equation assumes oxidation 
of the tervalent arsenic to the quinquivalent condition and reduction of the 
permanganate to manganous salt; each atom of maganese furnishes 5 
oxidation equivalents and each atom of arsenic requires 2. 

In fact, Bussy ® and Moser and PerjateD have titrated arsenite with permanganate in 
hydrochloric acid solution and found the above reaction correct. Vanino,® Kuhllng,® 
and Edemenc^ have pointed otit, however, that the oxidation of the arsenite toward the 
end of the titration is very slow. The first two have established the fact that the rate 
of reaction is accelerated by heating the solution nearly to boiling. Lang® has recom¬ 
mended the addition of a little chloride or bromide to hasten the reaction. 

Pean de St. Gilles® carrying out the same titration under different conditions ob¬ 
tained a brown precipitate containing manganese probably in the quadrivalent state, 
benssend® Kessler/^ and Brauner^® titrated an arsenite solution with permanganate 
and found the oxidation of the arsenite complete but the permanganate only reduced to 
the tervalent manganic condition. This corresponds to a loss by each atom of manga¬ 
nese of 4 oxidation equivalents. On the other hand, Waitz^® found that in a sulfuric acid 
solution the permanganate appeared to lose 4.5 oxidation equivalents. 

In the reverse titration of permanganate with arsenite solution Kessler obtained an 
olive-green solution and each molecule of permanganate appeared to lose 3.5 oxidation 
equivalents. In the analysis of steel by the Volhard method Deiss^^ found permanganate 
is reduced to a state intermediate between MnaOs and Mn02. Recently Bose^® in his 

^ Compoxt Proc, Am. Soc. Test. Materials, IQlSf 210, 

* Hall and Williams, "'The Examination of Iron, Steel and Brass/^ McGraw-Hill 
Book Go,,'1921. : ■" ' 

^ ^ussyy CompL rend., 24, 77i (1S4:7), 

/ Moser and Perjatel, Monatsh,, 33, 751 (1912). 

■' Z, anal Chem./ '' 

®Kuhling,SFf.;,34, 40411001).''^ 

^'Kiemenc, K. nwnl. '6b'448'(1922). 

® l^zxLgfChem.-Ztg. Rep. 't 48 (1905). ■■■ , , , 

® de St. Gilles, Ann. ckim. phys.y S5,385 (1859). 

/'Vj^^'Lenssen,'(1859). ' 

Kessler, Fogg. Ann., 118, 17 (1863). 

Brauner, Z. anal. Chem., 55, 242 (1916). 

■ Waitz, iUd., 10, 174 (1871). 

Deiss, Qiem.-^Ztg., 34, 237 (1910). 
i® Bose, Chem. News, 117,379 (1918). 
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study of the reaction found the manganese reduced only to an average valence of 3.3|> 
and Geloso^® titrated permanganate in a sulfuric acid solution with arsenite and obtained 
the same result. He also w^orked to an emerald-green end-point and deterini,ned the 
acidity limits within which this end-point could be obtained. He found that sulfates 
of zinc, nickel, ahiininum, magnesium and potassium had no effect upon this end-point, 
but those of manganese and silver did. 

In order to overcome the slow rate of reaction between permanganate and arsenite, 
to eliminate a colored precipitate or solution which obscures the end-point and to com¬ 
plete the reduction of the manganese to the manganous state, several indirect titrations 
have been proposed. These depend on adding an excess of permanganate and titrating the 
excess with some reducing agent. For a reducing agent Pean de St. Gilles used a ferrous 
salt, Vanino and Kaiio^^ hydrogen peroxide, and Brauner and Klemenc oxalic acid. 

This review of the literature on the titration of sodium arsenite and 
permanganate solutions shows that it is possible under certain conditions 
to make the reaction take place according to the above equation, but 
the conditions are certainly different from those that prevail in an ordi¬ 
nary steel analysis. The accelerating effect of an excess of acid might be 
predicted from the above equation on the basis of the mass-action principle. 
On the other hand, experience with the iodimetric titration of arsenic 
indicates that in neutral or alkaline solutions the arsenate anion is more 
stable than the arsenite anion, but in strongly acid solutions the tervalent 
arsenic cation appears to be formed easily by reduction of the arsenate 
anion. Apparently an excess of acid favors the reduction of the man¬ 
ganese to the manganous condition more than it hampers the oxidation of 
the arsenic, and hydrochloric acid favors the reduction of tervalent and 
quadrivalent manganese more than sulfuric acid does. The retardation 
of the reaction in the presence of considerable acid must be due to the 
difficulty of oxidizing the arsenite in the presence of much acid. 

Experimental Part 

Inasmuch as most of the previous work has been with solutions con¬ 
taining sulfuric or hydrochloric acid and since in steel analysis nitric acid 
is most commonly used, it was of interest to study the reaction under 
conditions moie nearly approximating those of procedures in which the 
sodium arsenite titration has been recommended for titrating the per¬ 
manganate formed from the manganese in a sample of steel The problem 
was first attacked by two students in quantitative analysis who had not 
had previous experience with the titration and who had practically no 
knowledge of the literature on this titration. 

; , Mx.'A.': Gohen prepared a. 0.0222;^^^ , 'Several, 

portions of this solution were titrated under conditions similar to those 
obtained in the analysis of steel by the bismuthate method except that all 
the titrations were made in the permanganate. Upon the addition of 
Geloso, Compt rend,, 171, 1145 (1920). 
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permanganate the colorless solutions became yellowish-green, turning 
to a clear green just before a' distinct pink color was obtained by an 
excess of permanganate. ' After standing for an hour or more the titrated 
solutions became a muddy brown and some manganese dioxide was pre¬ 
cipitated. The analyses indicated a reduction corresponding to the 
formation of the compound Mn 203 . 2 Mn 0 , thus agreeing with the rFork 
of Waitz. The results varied within about 3% of the total volume of, 
permanganate used and were not sufficiently close to justify the adoption 
of this titration as a standard method of procedure. Attempts to carry 
out the titration under the conditions which prevail in the persulfate 
method for determining manganese, namely, in a solution containing 
1.5 iV sulfuric acid and 0.03 N nitric acid, resulted in a reduction of per¬ 
manganate to approximately the dioxide. Experiments were also tried 
to determine the effect of adding manganous sulfate solution used in the 
Zimmermann-Reinhardt method for titrating iron. The results were very 
erratic although in one case a normal red-gction of the permanganate was 
obtained. 

Mr. C. F. Schell carried out a series of experiments which are summarized 
in Table I. No attempt was made to duplicate the conditions prevailing 


TabItE I 


Titration of 0,1100 N Potassium Permanganate with 0.0673 N Disodium ArseniTB 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Soln. contained 


100 cc. of water and 
Coned. H 2 SO 4 KMn04 

Valence of 

Mn in reduced 


Cc. 

Cc. 

Temperature 

state 

Remarks 

5 

20 

cold 

3.35 

A clear green obtained with 24 

5 

20 

hot 

4.02 

cc. of Na 2 HAsOs and no fur¬ 
ther change on adding 50 cc. 
KMnOi reduced to MnOa 

10 

20 

hot 

3.6 

Acid served to retard the oxida- 

i 

20 

hot 

3.8 

tion of the arsenic 

25 

20 

cold 


■■'No reduction 

Coned. HCl 
, 5 ■ 20 

hot 


Decomposed before adding any 

' 5' 

20 

cold 

2.94 

arsenite 

Upon adding an excess of ar- 

' ' . , '5 ■ 

20 

cold 

3.15 

, senite the '' green' color,,' dis¬ 
appeared,, ■ ' 


. ■ 6' A acetic ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ 

, 9 ," ' 10, cold ■" Sol'll, .tamed brown with 7 cc.,,of 

arsenite;,'no'..further.'.xliange; 
■with 50 cc. Soln. too'faintly 
acid' 

Coned. H 2 SO 4 

10 5 ,;'',''.'cold 3 , 7 'Of:ar$enite'ti'trated';with' 

KMn04 
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in steel analysis but the results show the need for carefully specifying the 
conditions of titration if the sodium arsenite reaction is to continue in 
favor as a means of determining the amount of peniiangaiiate in solution* 

Electrometric Titrations 

After these preliminary experiments by Cohen and vSchell the titration 
was studied electrometrically. Kelley and his co-workersfound 
that permanganate formed in the analysis of steel can be titrated electro- 
metrically with mercurous nitrate solution and the reduction corresponds 
to the formation of M 114 O 7 (Mn 203 . 2 Mn 02 ) in which the average valence 
of the reduced manganese is 3.5. 

An arsenite solution was prepared of the concentration recommended 
by the American Society of Testing Materials for the routine analysis 
of steel. It was titrated against an iodine solution which had 
been standardized against potassium bromate. A permanganate 
solution w&s prepared in the usual way and standardized against sodium 
oxalate. The ratio between the permanganate and the arsenite solution 
was also checked by indirect titration with hydrogen peroxide. Table 11 
shows the results obtained in the electrometric titration when a solution 
of 25 cc. of permanganate and 100 cc. of nitric acid, d. 1.13, was titrated 
with arsenite. A tungsten electrode was substituted for the calomel, 
after the first few determinations, in order to eliminate any effect on the 
end-point due to the presence of potassium chloride. 

Tabi*s II 

KrECTROMErRic TiTRAtiON IN Nitric Acid Solution 


, KMnOi, 

0.1133 iV Arsenite, 0.09641 N 

KMn04, 

0.1133 N Arsenite, 0.09641 N 

KM 11 O 4 

Arsenite Valence of Mu in 

KMiiO-i 

Ar.senite 

Valeuce of M'n in 

Cc. ; 

Cc. the reduced state 

Cc. 

Cc. 

the rediiced state 


Calomel electrode 

Tungsten electrode 

..,24.92 

22.29 3.197 

24.92 

21.80 

'3.278 . 

.,24.92 

22.18 3.216 

24.92 

'.'21.79 

3.280, 

;,. ",24.92 

22.11 3.223 

24,95 

21.87' 

3.270 

'■■24.92,' 

22.11 3.223 

24.94 

'21.76 

■■ 3.287 ' 

A 24.92 

22.22 3.204 

24.95 

21.75 

3.290' , 


Av. 3.213 



Av. 3.281 

The next set of determinations was made with 100 cc. 

of sulfuric acid 


of various concentrations, substituted for the nitric acid. 

To determine whether potassium chloride had any marked effect on 
the end-point a series of determinations was made by adding various 
amoimts of potassium chloride to 100 ccAof 2,5 iV sulfuric acid and 25 cc. 
of 0.1133 N permanganate solution and titrating with 0.09()41 AT arsenite 
solution. The theoretical volume of arsenite required was calculated 

k4:: 
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Tablis III 

Blejctrometric Titration in Sui^furic Acid Solution 


KMn 04 , 

0.1133 iV 

Arsenite, 0.09641 N 

KMn04, 0.1133 N 

Arsenite, 0.09641 N 

Cone, of 
H2SO4 
N 

KM'ii04 

Cc. 

Valence of Mn 
Arsenite in the reduced 
Cc. state 

Conen. of 
H2SO4 

N 

KMnOi 

Cc. 

Arsenite 

Cc. 

Valence of Mn 
in the reduced 
state 

1 

24.98 

21.56 

3.326 

3 

25.03 

21.59 

3.330 

1 

24.93 

21.46 

3.337 

4 

24.96 

21.59 

3.320 

3 

24.95 

21.63 

3.311 

2.5 

24.96 

21.55 

3.327 

6 

24.99 

21.74 

3.299 

2.5 

24.92 

21.37 

3.349, ' 

3 

25.10 

21.67 

3.326 

3 

24.96 

21.43 

3.347 

3 

24.92 

21.41 

3.344 

2,0 

24.98 

21.42 

3.351 


Av. 3.331 


from the volume of permanganate, assuming a reduction to 3,333 as 
established in the above series of determinations. In the accompanying 
plot, the excess of arsenite in cubic centimeters is shown plotted against 
the weight in grams of potassium chloride added. 



Finally a few titrations were made with the arsenite in 100 cc. of 2,5 N. 
sulfuric acid and the peniianganate as the titrating solution. 

. , , Table IV' 

'■ REVERSE: Titration an; SuLFTOic Acid'Solution^ 
;K:Mn04;0.il33;xV Arsenite, ,0.09641 ■A?'.KM.n 04 , 0.1133 J? ■ Arsenite, 0,09:641 iV ■ 

■KM.n 04 ' Arsemte': Valence, of Mu'i» ■' KMiiO«'• ' Ars:ei!iite, , Valence Ma in 

, Cc. . "Cc. ' ' the reduced state ■ Cc. ■ Cc. ' the reduced state;,', 

23.63 24.90 28.55 24.90 2.501 

23.55 24.90 2,501 23.60 24.90 2.511 


AUN tiieSe dectfoaduo 
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Summary 

Under the conditions that usually prevail in the analysis of steel, the 
electrometric titration of permanganate with sodium arsenite solution 
causes the manganese to be reduced from a valence of 7 to an average 
valence of 3.3 when the bismuthate method is used. This agrees with the 
results obtained by Bose and by Geloso. The reaction between the per¬ 
manganate may be expressed as follows: 6 MnOi" + 11 H 2 As 03 ~' + 
15 H+ — >■ 2 Mn++++ -f 4 Mn +++ +11 HAsOr" + 13 H2O. The 
reduced condition corresponds to the oxide MnsOs but it is improbable 
that such an oxide actually exists. The color of the solution indicates 
the presence of tervalent manganese and the fact that manganese di¬ 
oxide often separates on standing shows that the quadrivalent man¬ 
ganese readily assumes the condition of colloidal dioxide and finally 
forms the gel. Probably this reaction takes place: 2 Mn++++ + 4 
Mn+++ + SH2O —>■ 2 Mn++ + 4Mn02 + 16 H+. The fact that halide 
causes a more complete reduction of the manganese is in accord with 
the usual behavior of halogen hydride in permanganate titrations. It 
prevents the formation of colloidal dioxide and keeps the manganese 
in a more reactive condition. 

The electrometric titrations show that when arsenite is titrated 
with permanganate in 2.5 N sulfuric acid solution the manga¬ 
nese is reduced to an average valence of 2.5 just as Waitz found more 
than 50 years ago. 4 Mn 04 - + 9 HAsOs— + 14 H+ —s- 2 Mn+-'- 
+ 2 Mn +++ + 9 HAsOi + 7 H 2 O. Whenever the reaction between 
permanganate and arsenite is used in practice to determine either man¬ 
ganese or arsenic it is important to pay attention to such details as tem¬ 
perature, acid concentration and presence of halide or manganous salt 
and to standardize the solutions under exactly the same conditions that 
prevail in the analysis, 

Cambridge 39, Massachusetts ' -' 
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THE CRYSTAL STRUCTURES OF THE CUBIC FORMS OF 
ARSENIOUS AND ANTIMOWOUS OXIDES 

By Richard M. Bozorth 

Received March. 26, 1923 

Introduction • 

Octahedral crystals of arsenious oxide were prepared by slowly cooling' 
a solution of the substance in. hydrochloric acid with the addition of a 
small amount of sodium chloride. A crystal of the cubic form of anti- 
monous oxide, senarmontite, from Mt. Hamimat, Algeria, was kindly sup-' 
plied by Dr. G. P. Merrill of the National Museum. A careful qualita¬ 
tive examination of a part of this crystal carried out in accordance with the 
scheme of A. A. Noyes^ showed about 3% of arsenic, about 10% of alkaline 
earths and a trace of bismuth. 

The Spectral Photographs of Arsenious Oxide 

Photographs were taken of line spectra reflected from (100), (110) and 
(111) faces. The results are given in Table I. Measurements are for the 
rhodium Kai line vrhose wave length was found by Duane^ to be 0.6121 A, 

Tabi^e I 

RBFiviecTioN Daya FOR ARsrjNious Oxide 

Calculated structure factors for 


.Reflecting 

Angle of 

Estimated 

Order of 

Length, of 

u - 

0.895, V ■ 

« 0.21 

plane 

reflection 

intensity j 

reflection 

unit cube 

iSas 

Sox 

S 

(100) 

6 ° 21' 

strong 

4 

11.07 

-112 

' 40 

- 72' 


12“ 49' 

medium 

8 

11.04 

69 

25 

94 

(110) 

4“ 29' ' 

very weak 

. 2 

11.07 

8 

33 

41 


9“ 0' 

medium 

4 , 

11.07 

98 

2 

100 


13“ 36' 

weak 

6 

11.04 

60 

0 

', 60 

(111) 

2“ 46 ' 

weak 

1 

11.0 

,24 ' 

'8 

'32' 


5“ 30' 

very strong 

2 

11.06 

116 

0 

116 


8 ° 17' 

medium weak 

3 

11.04 

' 64' ' 

-23, 

. '4t 


11 “ 2' 

medium strong 

4 

11.08 

- .. 86 ^ 

19 

,.- 67 


13“ 51' 

medium weak 

5 

11.07 

.-87. 

,.32 

- 55' 



absent 

6 


'50''' 

0 

,- 50 


19“ 35' 

very, weak' 

" 7 

11.07 

,- ,,'89 ' ' 

.-33," 

,. -122 


■'A'consideration ' of .'these data^ shows that, the smallest.'possible.'.m^ 
cube is 11.06 A. on an edge. The orders of reflection given in Table I are 
on: this:basis.Gombining these,measurements with the density,,-wMelib"' 
■was. 'found by'Baxter and .Hawkins'^ 'tO'.'be:"'3.S65.,' we;'find.'that'.thi,s^.unte^^ 
^ Noyes, “Qualitative Chemical Analysis,” 8th.ed., The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1920 . 'k'.';V ■, A;: 

2 Duane, Nat, Research Council BuU., 1, No. 6 (1920).. 
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must contain 32 arsenic atoms and 48 oxygen atoms. A larpr unit would 
contain 256 arsenic atoms and 384 oxygen atoms, and in this case neither 
the arsenic atoms nor the oxygen atoms could all be equivalent. Since 
no X-ray reflections were found which necessitated this larger unit, the 
smaller one was considered the true one. 

The density calculated from the spectral measurements is 3.861, in good 
agreement with the observed value. 

The Spectral Photographs of Antimonous Oxide 

The results of the reflections of the molybdenum Kai line, of wave length^ 
0.7078 A., from a (111) face of the crystal, are given in Table II. 

TABi^n II 

R^BLncTioN DArA roR Antimonous Oxion 

Calculated structure factors for 


Angle of 

Estimated 

Order of 

Length of 

u 

« 0.885, V 

«. 0.23 

reSectiom 

intensity- 

reflection 

unit-cube 

&Bh 

i>Ox 

S 

3° 9' 

very weak 

1 

11.15 

22 

4 

26 

6 ° 19' 

strong 

2 

11.14 

203 

0 

203 

9°29' 

very weak 

3 

11.15 

57 

-12 

45 

12° 43' 

medium 

4 

11.14 

-189 

42 

-147 

15° 59' 

•weak 

5 • 

11.13 

- 90 

20 

- 70' 

19° 17' 

medium weak 

6 

11.14 

-167 

0 

-167 


The unit cube of antimonous oxide is thus found to be 11.14 A. on an 
edge. With 32 antimony atoms and 48 oxygen atoms in the unit, the 
density calculated from these measurements is 5.11. Direct determina¬ 
tions of the density^ vary from 5.1 to 5.8. 

The Arrangement of the Atoms 

Daue photographs of the two substances showed holohedral cubic sym¬ 
metry, so the arrangement must be that of one of the space groups iso- 
morphous with the point groups T^, 0, and Oh- No spots were produced 
by first-order reflections from planes having one or two even indices, such 
as (521) and (421). Also, no spots were produced by first, second, or 
third order reflections from planes having one index zero and only one 
index odd, such as (320) and (100). Assuming all the arsenic or antimony 
atoms, and likewise all the oxygen atoms, to be equivalent, the only pos¬ 
sible arrangement which will satisfy the above conditions and permit 
first-order reflections from planes having all odd indices is the following,® 
derivable from the space-group Oj: 

< Muir and Hutchinson, J. Chem. Son., 60, 143 (1889), and Doelter's "Handbuch 
d€r Mineral(±einie,y Steinkopff, Dresden andTeipzig, lOlSj vol. 3, pt. 1 ; p. 757. 

: ‘‘'IlevAaaljdicd 

Groups," Carnegie Inst. Washmgton, Puh-j 318,144 (1922). 
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As or Sb atoms at; 


tiiiu; 

i+u. 

J + zz, 

u; 

i+z/, 

u, 


u 


h-ru; 


tmu; 

i+«, 

-| ~ u, 

ii; 

i&u, 

U, 

■ i-n; 

ii 


■| — ii; 


mm; 

l-tt, 

i+u. 

u; 

1 — u, 

u, 

| —2/; 

u 


2 ”“Z2/ 


tmu; 

i-U, 

i~u, 

u; 

2—t(, 

ii; 


u. 

, l-U, 



i — u, 

. i — u, 

> —2/.. 

. 3 
> 4 

-u, i 


u, i — zi; 


l-u; 

i — u, i — u, l — u, 



i id"'22: 

. 3 
» 4 

—ti, I 

+u, 

i-zz,- 

\+u, i^u; 

|-f'Z/., 


ii-'z/; 1+?^, i 
i+w, i-rti, i — ti; f-j-w, | 

O atoms at: 

z'OO; t'lb' 

^00; ^“AiO; 

OvQ; iO,§+zv i+v.O.i; M; 

0??0; 1,0,1—£j; i —iz>|; 

00^; 0,hl+v] ^v; 

OOj^; 0,h~v,h] Mv; 

1 1 X’ l-Lm 3. 1. 3 3 1 i. 1 ) 3 3. 

4,4i-A4., 4i~y,4>.lJ 
1_«, I !■ 3_„„, 3 1. 3 3__„, 1. 1 3 3. 

4 ^j 4>4) 4 t'j4^4> 4»4 ^'>4) 4 ^^4 j4> 

X l.J_7, 1. 3 1 .3 4_„,. 3 I 1 3. 3 l._J_7, 3. 

4j4mZ^4J 4»4 j4T^^j 4 mt',. 4 , 4 , 4,4 i 

4»l‘ji' i')? f>i>4 


■z/., i-fw; J+'zz, i —2^, i — w. i+«,,' 

u, i — u; i+u, i-ru, \~-ti; i-f«, IA«, f—2^- 


The Latie Photograph of Aisenious Oxide 

The data from a Laue photograph of arsenious oxide, taken with the 
beam inclined about 2'^ to a trigonal axis, are gh^-en in the first 4 columns 
of Table III. The attempt has been made to make this table complete 
by including all forms below a certain complexity {djn = 0,78 A.) which 
could possibly have reflected X-rays onto the photographic plate as pure 
first-order or pure second-order reflections. First-order reflections from 
planes having an even index are not tabulated, for none was observed, and 
with the arrangement given above the structure factor S is identicaliy 
zero for them. A few reflections involving wave lengths near and below 
0.30 A. were also omitted, since the data are not us^^ful. In the table, 
d denotes the interplanar distance expressed in Angstrom miits and n the 
order of reflection. The wave lengths of the X-rays are expressed in 
Angstrom units. , 

.Assuming' that' the reflecting powers of the ' atoms are .proportional 'to'' 
the'ir,■ atomic numbers,; .the structure iactor was. calculated "in'the.usual, 
way for each of the planes listed in Table III for a Gonsiderable region 
near ..fj — 0.9 and .^?' =='. .0.2.. ; The 'calculated structure factors "agree' best' 
with''the''data;when' tt'is''0^.89o-and is 0.21., 'The^value of #.cannot,be' 
.changed''', m.ore': than;'': 0.Q'.'d5"- .W'ithout '.'''destroying' ..''the',,. 'agreeme'nt"'..betW'een: 
calculated structure factors and observed intensities. Because of the 
comparatively small reflecting power of oxygen, however, the value of 
‘n may be changed as much as 0,02 without seriously affecting the agree- 
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ment. Values of « and v differing markedly from 0.9 and 0.2, respectively, 
were found by trial to be inconsistent with the data. 


Table HI 


Li 

SlTts Photographic Data for Arsenious Oxidu 

lUF raoio Calculated structure factors for 


Wave Estimated 

u =» « 

0.895,« 0. 

21 

Cf 

fiihM) 

d/ 7 i length intensity 

Sab 

-S'Ox 

o 


1.87 

0.35 

0.4 

20 

6 

26 

(353) 

(155) 

1.69 

1.55 

.37 

.34 

.1 

2.0 

- 2 

69 

5 

24 

— 7 

93 

A 

2(032) 

2(232) 

(715) 

2(124) 

(575) 

1.53 

1.34 

1.28 

1.21 

1.11 

.41 

.42 

.45 

.38 

.43 

0.0 

.2 

.2 

.6 

.0 

0 

- 22 

15 
-- 50 
- 10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

10 

u 

- 22 

18 
- 50 

0 

A 

2(304) 

1.11 

.32 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

2(413) 

(737) 

1.08 

1.07 

.43 

.40 

.03 

.7 

- 12 

80 

-22 

-30 

— 34 
50 

(159) 

1.07 

.43 

.5 

- 69 

22 

- 47 

2(521) 

1.01 

.41 

.15 

- 27 

8 

— 19 

(577) 

1.00 

.46 

.0 

13 

-11 

2 

2(305) 

0.95 

.42 

.5 

- 84 

28 

- 56 

2(343) 

.95 

.41 

.15 

32 

- 9 

23 

(3-11-3) 

,94 

.42 

.2 

71 

-20 

51 

(937) 

.94 

.41 

.1 

~ 25 ' 

-10 

— 35 

(5-11-T) 

.91 

.41 

.1 

- 47 

- 9 

— 56 

2(434) 

.86 

.42 

.2 

- 67 

0 

— 67 

2(162) 

.86 

.43 

.15 

60 

0 

60 

2(li5) 

.85 

• .42 

,0 

16 

- 8 

8 

(1-7-11) 

.85 

.43 

.05 

42 

-12 

30 

(3-11-7) 

.83 

.45 

.1 

-- 67 

-23 

- 90 

(977) 

.83 

.38 

.05 

31 

-13' 

'1,8 

2(246) 

.82 

.47 

.0 

- 16 

0 

- 16 

(3-13-3) 

.81 

.45 

.15 

- 67 

-17 

- 84'', 

(699) 

.81 

.38 

.15 

- 77 

28 

- 49 

(13-1-5) 

.79 

.43 

.1 

, ■ 53 

■ 12, 

' 65 

2(354) 

■ '.78 

.47 

.05 

- 45 

','■'5' 

- 40 

2(146) 

.,76 

.41 

.25 

-105 

',' 0 

-105' 

2(712) 

■ . ■ ■ .75 . 

.45 

.0 

,:27' 

-26 

2 

(5-9-11) 

"',.73." 

.43 

.02 

'■ 43 

' ■ 15 ' ' ■ 


(13-3-7) 

, . : .73 

.47 

.05 

60 

'/-20,' 

'40" 

2(454) 


.37 

.01 

28 

■, 0 ■■ 

'28 

2(370) 

, .73,'' 

.43 

.1 

86 

30 

116 

2(364) 

.,71' 

.48 

.05 

79 

'■ 0 , 

79 

(16-6-i) 

'"'",70' 

.45 

.05 

67 

-20 

'47 

(11-9-9) 

.66 

.33 

.01 

54 

„"-13'' '"' 

','■,40' 

2(257) 

.63 

.36 

.03 

105 

36 

"L''„ 1'41 

2(418) 

.61 

.42 

.03 

95 

0 

/ ■ 95 

(15-6'9) 

.61 

.40 

.01 

77 

26 

103 


Xhe strueturd factor c£^ 

sehic:atonisalone,'ahffSb4'^:^^^'Wygea:atoms;dpri«,;Ehtl^ 
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Sox- This separation is made in the tables, in order that it may be seen 
how the final value of S would change if the reflecting powers of the atoms 
were not considered to be proportional to their atomic numbers. - The in¬ 
tensity of reflection of any plane is assumed to be some function of d/n, 
multiplied by 

The Lane Photograph of Antimonous Oxide 

The Laue data for antimonous oxide are given in Table IV. It is seen 
that the intensity data are satisfied when u = 0.885 and v = 0.23. The 
same limitations apply to the values of the parameters that held in the 
case of arseniotis oxide. With either substance the particular values 
u = ^/s and v = will not satisfy the data. Since antimony shows a 
critical absorption at 0.405 A., reflections of wave lengths near or below” 
this value, have not in general been included, for they are extremely w^eak. 

Tabi,^ IV 

Laue Photographic Bata rOR Antimok’otjs OxiD^ 

Calculated structure factors 


n(hkl) 

d/n 

Wave 

length 

Estimated 

intensity 

Ssh 

M==d.SS5, 'V — 
Sox 

:,0.23 

S 

(353) 

1.70 

0.38 

0.0 

■ 4 

— 2 

' 2 

(166) 

1.56 

.35 

.15 

:■ 68 

15 

83 

2(320) 

1.54 

,49 

.0 

0 

,0 

0 

2(232) 

1.35 

,43 

.1 

.-,12 

0 

- 12' 

(715) 

1.29 

.42 

.1 

8 

- 1 

7 

(575) 

1.12 

.44 

.1 

11 

5' 

16 

(377) 

1.08 

AS 

1.0 

98 

—22 

76 

(169) 

1.08 

.44 

1.0 

- 86 

18 

- 68 

(767) 

1.00 

.44 

0.3 

44 

-11 

33 

2(305) 

0.95 

.45 

.15 

- '45 

- 1 

-■46 

2(343) 

,05 

.42 

.1 

■ 25 

-15 

10 

(11-3-3) 

■ .94 

.43 

.8 

96 

-19 

77 

2(621) 

.87 

.45 

,1 

,35 

'' 0 

', "35 

(1-7-11) 

.85 ' 

.44 

...5, 

88 ' 

y .".-IS,," 

' , 70 

(11-3-7) 

.83 

.44 

.6 

■-111 

„■ ■ --24 

-135 

2(452) 

,83 

.43 

.01 

. - 20' 

'■ O' 

■-■■20 

(3-13-3) 

‘ .81 

.44 

.15 

-■■50 

, '3' ' 

■ - 47 

(13-5-1) 

.80 

■ ■ .45' 

.3 

100 

■■■""'19 

119 

2(354) 

,79 " 

.45 

.05 

- 39, 

- '8' 

, - 47' 

(1-7-13) 

.75: 

.46 

.01 

' ■ - ,40^ 

4 ■_ 

- 36 

(15'6-1) 

.70 

■ '.44 

.05 

59 

' 3' 

" ,56 

2(455) 

.69 , 

.42 

.05 

■ ■ ■ 63 


■,■ — 62, 

(1-7-15) 

.67 

■ .Av: 

a 

,96 

■ -IS 

■ ■ -114 

(13-9-6) 

.67,, 

■ , .43 " 

■ .15-.V 

■ ■128- 

, ■ ■ 28 . 

■: ' 156''' 

(15-3-7) 

;:':.66;': 

46 

■ ' ■■.I".' 

118 


■,'94 

2(456) 

.63 

,' ,,.45’ 

.01 

- 56 

0 

- 56 

(17-5-1) 

.63 

"'":-.43-.. 

.05 

-107 

IS 


2(148) 

.62 

.44 

.05 


0 


2(457) 

.59 

.46 

.05 




(17-9-5) 


.43 

,01 
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Conclusions Concerning the Crystal Structure 
The structure is represented diagrammatically by Fig. 1 . It consists 
of AS4O6 or Sb408 groups arranged in tlie same way as the carbon atoms in 
the diamond,® each group corresponding to one carbon atom. It will be 
seen that the atoms in each AsiOe or Sb406 group are related among them¬ 
selves in a way different from that in which they are related to the atoms 
of other groups, and that the groups themselves are separated by distance.s 

THE DIAMOND ARRANGEMENT 



To represent AstOs and SbiOe, 


Replace by Replace by 



Fig. 1.—Fhe arrangement of tlie atoms in As-iOe, and For AS 4 O 6 , f/ioo == 11.06, 

' \ '.:u ='0.895'and= 0.21; for,Sb406, dm u =,0.885 andr/'= 0.,23"; 

considerably greater than the distances between the atoms in any group. 
Ror example, the shortest distance between an arsenic and an oxygen 
atom within the same group is 2.01 A., while the shortest distance between 
an arsenic atom and the nearest oxygen atom in a neighboring group is 
2.78 A. The corresponding distances in antimonous oxide are 2.22 A, 
and 2.61 A., respectively. Hence, in the solid as well as in the gaseous 
state, molecules of AsdOe and Sb 406 may be considered to exist. 

® W. H, and W. F. Bragg, Froc, Foy. Soc.p London, 89A, 277 (1913), 
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, This, determinatio,n of the .arsenic to oxygen distance is, so far as the 
writer is aware, the only basis for an experimental value of the arsenic 
radius. Taking the oxygen radius as 0.65 A., the arsenic radius is 1.36 A. 
The radius of’antimony is found in the same wa}^' to be 1.57 A. 

The arrangement of the atoms within the molecule is the same as that 
of the carbon and nitrogen atoms in hexamethylenetetramine, C 6 N 4 H 12 , 
as determined by Dickinson and Raj^mond."^ The considerations concern- 
ing the tetrahedral angles that hold for the latter compound apply also 
to arsenious and antimonous oxides. 

Summary 

The crystal structures of arsenious and antimonous oxides have been 
determined by means of Laue photographs and spectral photographs. 
These crystals may be regarded as composed of As^Oe and Sb 40 G molecules 
having a diamond arrangement, each molecule corresponding to 1 carbon 
atom. See Fig. 1. The arrangements are derived from the space group 
Oj. The sizes of the unit cubes containing 8 molecules of AS 4 O 6 or Sb 40 t 5 
are 11.06 A. for arsenious oxide and 11.14 A. for antimonous oxide. The 
shortest distance between arsenic and oxygen atoms is 2.01 A., and bet’ween 
antimony and oxygen atoms is 2.22 A. 

Pasadena, Cawfornia 

IGoNTRIBUTION FROM THE MUSPRATT LABORATORY OF PHYSICAL AND 
Electrochemistry, University of Liverpool] 

THE EFFECT OF SUCROSE ON THE ACTIVITIES OF CERTAIN 

IONS 

By J. W. CORRAN 
Received March 26, 1923 

Experiments with Potassium Chloride 

With the object of investigating the mechanism of chemical change, 
a method has been adopted in this Laboratory in the case of reactions in 
aqueous solutions which consists in'. making use'of an artifice,, namely, 
the replacement of various amounts of the water hy sucrose, such replace¬ 
ment being attended by measurable alterations in viscosity on the one 
hand, and in the activities of the participating individuals, (molecules 
and ions), on the other. On the basis of this simultaneous alteration, 
information can be obtained regarding the nature of the process taking 
place in' presence of the 'sucrose. . In the' first instance, it 'is^'necess'ary'.LO' 
obtain, by direct experiment, a value for only the actual .change in activity 
■produced„by .the'.sucrose, 'in', order to 'apply' the; ni'ethb.d,' At the same 
■time, the. question naturally''arises'as" to the....'mechanism of the alteration 
;in''':.'activity'dt'self,...'.as'm^the:., case/of .''andon,andjn 
^ Dickinson and Raymond, This Journal, 45, 22 (1923), 
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tion^ tlie attempt was made to account for tlie alteration in tlie activity 
of the chloride ion in terms of the available water present. In the paper 
referred to, the activities of the chloride ion, in the presence of various 
amounts of sucrose, were computed from measurements of the electro- 
motive force of cells with transport, using silver-silver chloride electrodes. 
The' expression for the e.m.f/s of such cells is 


RT 

E = 2nj^ log 


£k 

Clii 


where Clx and Cln are the activities of the chloride ion in the solutions 
and fix represents the transport number of the potassium ion. It was 
assumed that in solutions of potassium chloride, the activities of the two 
ions w^ere equal, even in the presence of sucrose (an extension of the Mac- 
Innes^ postulate -which states that in aqueous solutions of potassium 
chloride the activities of the potassium and chloride ions are equal). I^ur- 
ther, it was assumed that the transport number of the potassium ion 
retained the same value in solutions containing sucrose as in aqueous 
solutions. It was shown that the general nature of the results obtained 
justified these two assumptions. 

The most important inference drawn from the results obtained by means 
of the cell with transport was that the potassium and chloride ions are 
soluble in the water of hydration of sucrose, the activities of the ions being 
calculable with a fair degree of accuracy on this basis, activity being re¬ 
garded at the same time as a concentration expressed in terms of available 
solvent. When the concentration of sucrose was large, however, the 
observed activities tended to become slightly less than those calculated 
on the assumption that increase in activity was due to the decrease in the 
total amount of water present in the solution, owing to the sucrose. These 
differences may have been due to experimental error. There was also a 
possibility that the transport number of the potassium ion had slightly, 
but sensibly, changed and, hence, had influenced the values of the ac¬ 
tivities calculated from the observed e.m.l's. This being the position 
it was deemed advisable to verify the results already obtained by means of 
the corresponding cell transport, namely, Ag [AgCl [ KCl | KxHg'j' 

KCl and sucrose ] AgCl | Ag. The e.m.f. of this type of Gell is given by the 

rrii ’■ :■. ^ ■ 

'V. ,-yeii.,C .'t, ■' '.v 'y."'' ■' ' ■ 

expression, E = log on the assumption that the activities of the 

potassium and <diloride ions are equal. Any pronounced changes in the 
transport number of the potassium ion should be demonstrated by a 
comparison of the results obtained by means of the two types of cell. ^ 
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Experimental Part 

The electrical instruments and silver-silver chloride electrodes were as described in 
a previous paper A A type of flowing amalgam electrode, identical with that used by 
Macinnes and Parker,® was employed. The precautions adopted by these authors were 
followed, and their statements vrere completely verified by the present investigation. 
The potassium amalgam was also prepared according to their recommendations and, 
provided that air was excluded, it was found to be very satisfactory. The amalgam was 
kept under pure, dry hydrogen. 

All measurements of the cell -were carried out at 25°. The concentrations of potas¬ 
sium chloride used were 0.5 N and 0.1 N, respectively, (moles per liter of solution) and 
the sucrose was introduced into the decinormal solution of potassium chloride. 

The expression from which the activities were calculated was the follow- 

0 3‘^4 

ing, E = 2 X 0.059 X log where 0.324 is the activity of the 

chloride ion in 0.5 potassium chloride and acio.i is that in the decinormal 
solution in the presence of sucrose. Table I contains the values of the ob¬ 
served e.m.f.’s and also the activities calculated from these values by 
means of the above expression. The values marked with an asterisk were 
interpolated by a graphical method. 

Table I 

Activities OT Chloride Ion in 0.1 Solution in the Presence or Sucrose 

Sucrose 
per 100 cc. 


of solution 

G. 

Volts 

—E.tn.f. obs.- 

Volts 

Volts 

Av. 

e.m.f. 


0 

0.0738 

0.0741 

0.0740 

0,0740 

-0.0764 

10 

.0706 




,0817 

20 

.0674 




.0870 

30 

.0642 



.0642 

.0925 

40 

.0600 

.0698 

.0602 

.0600 

.1005 

60 

.0556 



,■•0556 

: .1095 

60 

.0510 



., ,.0510 

■ .119-8 

70 

-,.0454 

.0456 


'.0455 ■ 

.1333 


In Table II are shown the activities of the chloride ion in decinormal 
solutions of potassium chloride in the presence of sucrose, calculated from 
the e.m.f.’s of the cells with and without transport, respectively. In the 
last column are given thed'thebreticar’ activities,^ <^ 2 , of this ion, calcu¬ 
lated in terms of total water, on the basis that the activity is a corrected 
concentration and that sucrose, beyond the tact that: it displaces certain 
amount'of'Water, is. otherwise inert.- ■. 

, Macimies'aud'Parker, This Journal,- 3.7, 1445 (1915). ■ 

In order-to' determine the values of the ‘Theoretical” activities in terms of, total, 
water, the co-mpbsitions of the solutions 'by weight were found and the, concentrations of ' 
potassium chloride were expressed as moles per 1000 g. of total water (see the first 3 
columns of Table II). The activity coefficients corresponding to these concentrations 
were obtained from the data of Noyes and Macinnes [This Journal, 42, 239 (1920)1- 
The product of these concentrations and the corresponding activity coefficients gave the 
“theoretical” activities shown in Table II. 
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Tabi.E II 

Comparison' of Resutrs Obtained bv Means of Cedes with and without 1 ranspori , 

RESPECTIVEDY 


Sucrose Total^ water 
per liter per liter of 
of solution solution 

G. G. 

KCl per 
1000 g. 

of water 
Moles 

Cell wilh transport 
ReJati^i'e 
activity 

Without transport 
Relative 
activity 

Theoretical 

activities 

Relative 
<32 activity 

0 

995,05 

0.1005 

0.0760 

1.00 

0.0764 

1.00 

0.0749 

1.00 

100 

933.0 

. 1072 

.0809 

1.06 

.0817 

1.07 

.0795 

1.06 

200 

871.6 

.1147 

.0865 

1.14 

.0870 

1.14 

.0850 

1.135 

300 

809.5 

. 12ot) 

.0921 

1.21 

.0925 

1.21 

.0909 

1.21 

400 

74S.0 

.1337 

.0993 

1.31 

.1005 

1.31 

.0981 

1.31 

500 

681.7 

. 1467 

. 1070 

1.40 

.1095 

1.43 

.1068 

1.43 

600 

61S.8 

.1616 

. 1158 

1.52 

.1198 

1.57 

.1168 

1.56 

700 

554.1 

. 1805 

,1258 

1.66 

.1333 

1.74 

. 1289 

1.72 


It was shown previously^ that the activities obtained by means of a 
consideration of tlie cell with transport showed an increase parallel with 
those of 02 ' theoretical” activities) calculated in terms of total .water, ■ 
except in the case of solutions containing 60 and 70% of sucrose.' In these ; 
cases, the obser\^ed activities were found to be slightly less than those 
calculated. This slight divergence does not appear when activities are 
calculated from the e.m.f.’s of cells without transport. Hence the con¬ 
clusion that the potassium and chloride ions are soluble in the v^ater of 
hydration of sucrose is fully substantiated by the results obtained by 
means of the cell without transport.; ' 

The Transport Number (tik) the Potassium Ion in the Presence of 

Sucrose 

In Table III are given the ratios of the e.m.f.'s of the two types of cell 
or, in other words, the values for the transport number of the potassium 
ion in solutions of potassium chloride, in the presence of sucrose. On 
account of the fact that the value for Sobs ^ 70% sucrose (cell mitk trans¬ 

port), namely, 0.0240, is the mean of several values which exhibited among 
themselves a variation of 1 mv., the value of the transport number is also 
an average value, between'the^ limits 0.514 and 0.530,. which is a, con¬ 
siderable variation for a transport number. This example demonstrates 
the'effectiof' a comparatively small errordn- the observed;e.m.f. ',on■ the' 
value of the transport number obtained. However, the results tend to 
show that the transport number of the potassium ion does increase slightly 
in 60 and 70% solutions, but remains practically constant up to 50% 
sucrose. That is, the assumption made in the previous paper,V regarding 
the constancy of the transport number of the potassium ion, is approxi¬ 
mately, justified. 

It is a somewhat striking conclusion that, up to 50% sucrose solutions, 
the transport number of the potassium ion, and also of the chloride ion, 
should hardly alter, even though the'viscosity;increa^ 7-foId., 
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Tabi,e III 

Transport Numbers or Potassium Ion 


Sucrose 

Viscosity 

■Sobs* 

(cell with 

Foha‘ 

(cell without 

Transport no. of 
potassitun 

% 

of soIntioB 

transport) 

transport) 

«e: 

0 

1.00 

0.0368 

0.0740 

0.497 

10 

1.32 

.0352 

.0706 

.498 

20 

1.80 

.0335 

.0674 

■ .497 

30 

2.63 

.0319 

.0642 

.497 

40 

4.09 

.0300 

.06CX) 

. 500 

50 

6.86 

.0281 

.0556 

. 505 

60 

12.77 

.0261 

.0510 

. 511 

70 

25.93 

.0240 

. 0455 

. 527 


Discussion of Results 

Harned^ has published results which serve to verify the conclusion ar¬ 
rived at during the present investigation regarding the solubility of the 
chloride' ion in the water of hydration of sucrose. He, considered cells 
of the- following types: (1) H 2 ] MeCl (c) in HCl (0.1) I'HgaCb [ Hg; 
(2) Ha 1 MeCl (c) in HCl (0.1) [ HCl (0.1) j Hg, where Me represented potas¬ 
sium, sodium or lithium. The concentration of hydrochloric acid in each. 
case was 0.1 M, while that of the alkali chloride was denoted by c. Hence 
the total chloride concentration was (c + 0.1), 

The free energy changes in these 2 cells are given by the following 
expressions. 

Cell! -(AFh = FlEc(l)-S(l)l = i?r !og 

Cell 2 -(AF )2 = FJS 2 - i?riog~-^ 

■ 

where —(jUkF} denotes decrease in free energy, Eo the e.mi. of'the "cell 
when: c is zero, and E that when there is- salt present; aH«, denotes the ac¬ 
tivity of the hydrogen ion in. the presence of salt. The value of' the'e.m.f. 
of Cell '2 was determined indirectly, in order that liquid-liquid' potential 
differences should'not be involved. -If'we: subtract'the, value of Cell:''2 
from that" of-Cell the ..following; expression'is, obtained. 

E,(l)-E(l)-E(2) =.^log -'J 

': In -Table I¥, is given: a summary-;.of the.resuIts'-of-Harned for; the'values'of' 

■ inthe cases of 'potassium, sodium and lithium. cMorides,. 

respectively. The value of the logarithmic expression for the same value of 
u;is.practic^y':’the-sarE^ o{all3"salts.' 'If the,:cMorideion' 

:;scduble:-'m::-the''^ of;;IiydrationM.''thfi accompanpng/cation,, oiie'..iyo!il^:,; 

® Hamed, This Journal, 42, (1020). 
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expect tliat tlie value of the expression would ‘be greatest in the case of 
lithium chloride solutions and least in those of potassium chloride^ sincej 
according tO' Washburn/ the lithium ion is much more heavily hydrated 
than the sodium ioiij which in turn possesses a greater degree of hydration 


Tabue IV 
HaRXEB’S RESUBrS 

c (moles) liter 0.2000 0.5000 1.000 

[KCL.., 0.0244 0.0404 0.0554 

— log -^iNaCL.., ,0241 .0401 .0548 

F Ocia-i i^iQ.0244 . 0400 . 0555 


2.000 3.000 

0.0724 0.0834 
.0712 .0821 

.0718 


than the potassium ion. In 2.00 M solutions of these salts the different 
“effective” concentrations of the chloride ion which would be thus caused; 
if , this ion were insoluble in the water of the hydration of the cations, would 
eerta.inly affect the value of aci o.O ^ way that it would beinuch 

greater in the solution of lithium chloride than in that of potassium chloride. 
But this is not so, as the table shows that the logarithmic expression is very 
slightly greater in the case of potassium chloride, probably due to slight 
experimental error. Hence, one can only conclude that the chloride ion 
is soluble in the water of hydratioii of the accompanying cations, a conclu-, 
sion which is the analog of that arrived at in the present investigation, 
for the case of sucrose. * . , . 

Experiments with Barium Chloride 

The principle of the method employed for the measurement of the 
activities of the barium ion in the presence of sucrose is essentially the 
same as that employed in the case of the potassium and chloride ions. 
The cell without transport was used, namely, Ag | AgCl j BaCl 2 1 Ba^Hg [ Ba- 

CI 2 and sucrose [ AgCl [ Ag. The e.mi. of this cell, in which solutions of a 
uni-bivalent electrol}rte are used, is given by the expression ' 




2F 


Bai-CIj" 


wMre Bax and Cli are the activities of the barium and chloride ions, re¬ 
spectively, in 'the 'ffrst sol ution a nd Ban ^^d' Cln are those in the second 
solution. The value of -v^Ba.CP is the mean activity of the ions or, in 
other words, the activity of the barium chloride. It is evident that, know¬ 
ing the mean'activity" in the.first-solution, .a measurement'^of■ e.m.f. 'enables' 
one to calculate,the value .in the se-cond solution.,-, 

In order to obtain the individual barium-ion activities from a knowledge 
(.otthe''mean;activities,Tt-cabno'longer be',assumed,^'as''in case of,uni-- 

valent chlorides, that in solutions of the same equivalent concentration 
•;;the7:actmti€s^^ chlcuIde'-;-'-tt ',:uni--uniyalent'' a-;,';;Uni-bivaleht' 

This'J oukxAUr 
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cMoride, respectively, are the, same. Such an assumption would be in 
contradiction to the results of Lewis and RandalF and BronstedF that the 
activity coefficient of an ion is a function of the total ion concentration 
or, in the words, of Lewis and Randall, of the “ionic strength” of the solu¬ 
tion. However, it is possible to calculate indirectly, on the basis of pre¬ 
vious conclusions, the relative increase in the barium-ion activity caused 
by the presence of sucrose. ' It is known that the chloride-ion activity, 
in the presence of sucrose, is inversely proportional to the total amount' of 
water in a given volume of solution. Applying this result to the case of 
barium chloride solutions, it is evident that the relative activities of the 
chloride ion can be calculated from a knowledge of the compositions by 
weight of the solutions. In addition, measurements of the e.mi.’s of the 
above cell will furnish a means for the calculation of the relative activities 
of barium chloride, that is, the mean activities of the ions in the presence 
of various amounts of sucrose. From the values obtained for barium chlor¬ 
ide and chloride ion, respectively, it is an easy matter to calculate the rela¬ 
tive activities of the barium ion alone; they are the cubes of the relative 
activities of the barium chloride divided by the squares of those of the 
chloride ion itself. From the values thus obtained for the barium ion, 
inf ormation regarding its solubility or insolubility in the water of hydration 
of sucrose can be obtained in a manner similar to that adopted in the case 
of solutions of potassium chloride. 

In order to assign correct values to the activity of the barium ion in the 
presence of sucrose, the values of the activity coefficients of barium chlor¬ 
ide and chloride ion in 0.1 M barium chloride solution in the absence of 
sucrose, as' given by Lewis and RandalF and Harned and Brumbaugh,® 
respectively, have been employed and the required activity of barium 
ion has been calculated from them. Using the value so obtained as that 
of the barium ion when no sucrose was present, the barium-ion activity 
in the presence of sucrose can be calculated from a knowledge of the rela¬ 
tive activities., 

Experimental Part 

The amalgam was prepared by the electrolysis of a saturated solution 
of , barium hydroxide, using a, cathode of. pure; mercury.'and: a, platinum' 
anode. On passing'a' current of 1'.5. amp., (current density about '50 milli-, 
amp. ' per' sq., 'em.) for" about 2''hourS'"WhiIe the'mercury' was .constantly 
stirred,: a ■ liquid "'amalgam, was .lormed containing about '0.1% of 'barium.. 
This amalgam %vas separated from the solution and washed several times 
;with,'''small"',ani'ounts :of distilled: water. '■.''■It 'Was then '.dried in,' a ;vacuum^ 
with the help of gentle heat, and finally kept under pure, dry hydrogen. 

,':''t':'l^wis:''''aud::Rau4^r'TmsJopRH^^^ 

Bmnsted, 
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The amalgam, wliich closely resembled potassium amalganij acquired a dark 
film oil the surface and decomposed slowly in water, and rapidly in acid 
soliitioii. 

The nieasureiiients were carried out at 25 in a maiiner similar to that 
used in the case of' solutions of potassium chloride, the flowing amalgam 
electrode being again employed, owing to the reaction between barium 
and water to form barium hydroxide. The concentrations of barium 
cliioride eniplo3'’'ed were 0.5 and 0.1 moles per liter of solution, respectively, 
and into the latter solution were introduced various, amounts of sucrose. 

It ivas assumed that, in the expression for the e.m.f. of the cell, namely, 

0,0885 


the activity of the barium chloride in 0.1 M solution when no sucrose was 
present was unity. Thus the values obtained when sucrose was present 
gave the relative increase in the activity of barium chloride caused by the 
sucrose. In Table V are shown the results of the e.m.f. measurements, 
together with the calculated relative activities, (or the relative increase in 
activity), in the cases of 0, 40 and 60% solutions of sucrose. 


Table V 

AcTiv,iT,rEs OF Barium Chloride in 0.1 M Solution in the Presence of vSucrose 


Sucrose 

% 

^obs- (volts) 

Average 

e.m.f. 

Relative 

mean 

activity 

•^Ba.C12 

0.1% amalgam 

0,01% amalgam 

■ 0' 

0.0523 

0.0626 

0,0524 

1.00 

',40' 

,0427 

,0426 

.0426 

1.28 ' 

,60". 

.0348,'' 

.0343 

.0346 

1.59 


Expressing the concentration of barium chloride as moles of salt per 1000 
g. of water, the relative concentrations can be calculated, as in the case 
of potassium chloride, assuming that the concentration of salt when no 
sucrose is' .present is' . unity . ^ These relative ‘ "corrected” concentrations 
C4oiT.)viu term of total water, are shown in Col. 3 of Table VI, In the 
fourth column are shown the observed relative activities. 

Table VI 


Barium-ion Activities 


- Sucrose'per 

.Total water, per,' 

Tcorr* 

, Relative', ■ . 
mean 

; Barium-ion 

titer of, sointi'on 

lit,er of solution, , 

(in terms of 

, activities ,, 

activities 

"", ■ 0.-'', 


total water) 

(obs-j 



-'',"995.,6, 

1.00 

1.00 

0';.029 


,'"4',- 746'.0'"'' \ 

■V ’ :.1.34, ' ■ 


'...bos?:' 

600 

615.0 

1.62 

1.59 

.046 


The,,values,of,ycorr. :ureslightly::higher ■than'’thosewof-the;'':relatiTC'>a^ 

;but fit''must :,he ,.:remembered)M^,'v'as;:the.''conGentrg;M 

tivity coefficient', decreases , 
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activit}^ coefficient, the values in Cols. 3 and 4 will agree more closely. 
Since' there are no accurate experimental data expressing the activity 
coefficient of barium cMoride as a function of concentration, no attempt has 
been made to allow exactly for the slight decrease in activity coefficient. 

It is evident from the results shown in the above table, that the increase 
in the mean activity of the,ions of barium chloride, caused by the presence 
of sucrose, can be accounted for by simply allowing for the decrease in the 
total amount of water. In other words, since the chloride ion has been 
showm to be soluble in the water of hydration of sucrose, the same conclti- 
sion is arrived at in connection with barium ion.'' Therefore, the values 
shown in Col. 4 represent not only the relative mean activities of the barium 
and cliloride ions, but also the relative activities of the individual barium 
and chloride ions, respectively. Hence, by assigning the value 0.029 
to the activity of the barium ion in 0.1 M aqueous solution, the values 
shown in the last column of Table VI for the actual barium-ion activities, 
are obtained. 

Discussion of Results 

Regarding the activity of an ion as the product of the concentration and 
the activity coefficient, the significance of the foregoing treatment lies in 
the fact that it throws considerable light on the mode of expressing con¬ 
centration. It is clear that the availability or iion-availability as solvent 
of the water of hydration of ions or non-electrolytes is of primary , im¬ 
portance. In the cases examined during the present investigation, the 
chloride, potassium and barium ions are apparently soluble in the water 
of hydration of sucrose. In addition, it has been shown, from a survey 
of Harned's results,® that the chloride ion is soluble in the water of hydra¬ 
tion of accompanying cations. On the other hand, Moran and Tewis^^ 
have shown that the hydrogen ion is apparently insoluble in the water of 
hydration of sucrose,' since, the increase .in its activity caused by ■sucrose 
is not accounted for, even by allowing for the water of hydration. In 
addition, the fact that lithium chloride causes a greater increase in the 
,hydrogen-ion activity of hydrochloric .acid than does, potassium' chloride' 
or■ sodium: chloride,' indicates that the hydrogen ion: is' insoluble' in the water 
:of ...hydration of; salts. , In ,,view' of this,''', the h 3 q>othesis of Maclnnes, "as 
extended by "Hatned,® namely,' that- in. solutions , of uni-univalent 'electro¬ 
lytes of ^ the same, concentration and having an ion in common, , the activity 
of the commott ion, has the same value' in- every case, .is .iiot strictly true. 
It 'cannot be..; true,, for 'example, m\the'..case of "strong .monobasic '.'aci-ds;' at 
the same concentration,, for if.^It were,' in.'view 'of, what,.has„,,beeii: said,,'',.it. 
.would follow-, -.that, the ahi-pns.'.vmust'''be'-:.hydrated;to,.';'equa!...'extents', -'a;.;.-..con-., 
dusion that is untenable* However, it must be stated that, ■ in view of 
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tiie facts and conclusions mentioned, one is led to the coriAdctioii that the 
hydrogen ion stands alone in the sense that it is insokiMe in water of 
Inrclration, either of an ion or of an tindissociated molecule. If this con¬ 
viction be true, then Harned’s extension of the Macliines postulate should 
hold for all ions, except the hydrogen ion. The reason for its lack of 
generality is suggested to be the solubilit}^ or insolubility of an ion in the 
water of hydration of a secondar}^ solute (either an ion or a non-electrolyte). 

The author wishes to express his thanks to Professor W, C. M. Lewis, 
under whose direction the above wrork has been carried out, and also to 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research of the British Govern¬ 
ment for a grant ivhich has enabled the research to be performed. 

Summary 

1. By means of measurements of the e,m.f.’s of potassium chloride 
concentration cells without transport, containing sucrose, the conclusion 
arrived at in a previous paper that the potassium and chloride ions are 
soluble in water of hydration of sucrose has been verified. 

2. It lias been showm that whereas the transport number of the potas¬ 
sium ion in sucrose solutions remains constant up to 50% sucrose con¬ 
centration, it appears to increase slightly in 60 and 70% solutions. 

3. From a survey of Harned's results, it has been shown that the 
chloride ion is soluble in the water of hydration of accompanying cations. 
This conclusion is, therefore, analogous to that arrived at in connection 
with sucrose. 

4. Measurements of the mean activities of barium chloride, in the 
presence of sucrose, by means of the cell without transport, have shown 
that the barium ion, as well as the potassium and chloride ions, is soluble 
in'the water of hydration of sucrose. 

5. Since the solubility or insolubility of an ion in water of hydration 
is of primary importance in determining its true concentration, in terms 
of available water, Hamed*s extension to any ion of the Macinnes postulate 
regarding the independent activity of the chloride ion in solutions of uni¬ 
valent chlorides of the same concentration, is only valid for those ions 
which are soluble in the 'water of hydration of , secondary solutes (either 
ions or iion-ekctrol 3 rtes).' 

LivsRPOon, .England,' 
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THE UPPER RANGE OF THE QUARTZ-FIBER MANOMETER 
By Albert Sprague Coolidge 

Received April 9, 1923 

As recently pointed out by Carver, Hhe ordinary forms of micromanom- 
eter are not suited for use with organic vapors, ■ eitber because they de¬ 
mand that tbe gases whose pressures are being measured shall obey the 
perfect gas laws, which these vapors do not, or else because they involve 
the use of hot wires, etc., which might decompose them. Carver solves 
the problem with the aid of avery elaborate optical-lever mercury manom¬ 
eter. ■ However, it would seem that a much simpler and equally satis¬ 
factory solution is offered by the quartz-fiber manometer of Haber and 
Kerschbaum.^ 

This instrument, as originally described, consists of a moderately thin 
quartz fiber sealed at the top into a glass bulb. By gently tapping the 
bulb, the fiber is set swinging, and the amplitude of its vibration can be 
determined at any instant with the help of a suitable telescope with 
micrometer eye piece. This amplitude will decrease with time, at a 
rate depending upon various factors, but constant under given conditions. 
dA ' 

Let = C7, the damping constant, where A is the amplitude. Then, 

by a simple integration, it follows that 

C = l/TlnAi/As (1) 

where T is the time (measured by a stopwatch) which elapses while the 
amplitude decreases from Ai to A 2 . 

Three cases now arise. If the tube is completely vacuous, no damping 
will occur except that due to the inelasticity of the quartz itself ; let this 
be represented by C = a, where a depends only on the dimensions of the 
fiber, and its temperature. - If, however, 'gas is present,, but at'such low 
pressure that the mean molecular free path is large compared to the 
diameter of the fiber, additional damping wifi occur, proportionally to 
the pressure and to . the square root of the molecular'weight, ',,so that ;, 

where 6 .likewise depends only on the dimensions and temperattire,, of the; 
instrument.'' Finally, with increasing pressure, the mean .free path beco,mes 
'comparable to' or smaller than the'.'diameter 'of'the' fiber and Equation''2 
ceas,'es, to'hold; instead,, C, increases'.more and more" slowly'with' increasing 
pressure, and soon reaches a limiting value unchanged by further increase 
'in;'''pmssute^;,';','',,This"limit;'is- proportional 'to, .'thC" viscosity'':of' the^-'gas'ln,;'the 
tube and is, therefore, different for different,, gases. In fact, this differ- 
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ence in the behavior of gases having different viscosities applies over the 
whole range just considered. 

Obviously the instriiment is most iisefnl in its ‘lower” range, where 
its behavior follows a simple law, the same for all gases. However, this 
range extends onl}^ up to about 0.01 or 0.02 mm., and leaA^es a large gap 
to be filled before the range of the simple mercury manometer is reached. 
This gap roughly corresponds with the “upper” range of the quartz-fiber 
gage, that is, the range within which the damping still changes with the 
pressure, but in a different way with different gases, and can, therefore, 
be used to measure the pressure only after calibration with another type 
of gage, with the particular gas in question. 

In order to investigate the usefulness of the upper range, two such gages 
were constructed as shown in Fig. 1. The simple fiber is replaced by a 

system of 2 fibers supported at their 
tops about 1 cm. apart, and having their 
lower ends joined by a small glass tip. 
The whole being made out of Pyrex, no 
difficulty was found in attaching the 
quartz to the glass, the ends of the fiber 
being first sealed into small glass arma¬ 
tures, which were in turn attached to 
the supporting stem. The fibers are 
about 9 cm. in length and 0.004 cm. in 
diameter. The tip of Gage B is heavier 
than that of Gage A. The glass guard 
ring g serves to limit the travel of the 
tip and prevents the fiber from ever com¬ 
ing into contact with the walls; it has 
proved invaluable in preventing break¬ 
age. The little glass points pip^pz^ti the 
figure are used in. reading the gage. The cross hairs of the micrometer 
telescope are set vertically in contact with the images of two of these points 
'{piund pz for a high pressure; pi and for a low pressure, in order to save 
tiine) , the system set in vibration by suitable shaking, and the time noted 
during which the extreme position of the tip relapses from coincidence 
with the cross hair set on f^i to coincidence with that set on f 3 or This 
time, together with twice the distances of the points from the position of 
the tip whea^at rest,,is;;then'substituted\in Equated Ito give'C., The' 
distances mentioned are found once for all with the aid of the micrometer, 
and will not change so long as the gage remains mounted in the same 
position, so that the telescope may be removed and reset as often as desired 
without introducing additional measurements or computations. During 
a reading, the top part of the gage is covered with a cap of snow, in order 
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to prevent temperature variations of the constants. It was found that 
cooling from room'temperature to zero reduced the constant a by more 
than half. 

Two advantages accrue from this bifilar construction. Firsts the system 
can vibrate only as a whole,' and in only one plane, namely, that normal 
to the line Joining the points of support, to which the axis of the. telescope 
should be parallel. In the simple fiber gage, especially with.fibers less than' 
0.01 cm. in diameter, much trouble is experienced from elliptical and har¬ 
monic vibrations. Second, the mass of the glass tip serves' to decrease 
the frequency and therewith the rate of damping of the vibrations, so that 
accurate measurements of the damping time can be made at pressures 'so 
high that the simple fiber would be brought to rest in one or two seconds. 

The quartz-fiber gages were tested by comparison with McLeod ga.ges, 
using a variet}^ of gases and vapors. Gold foil was introduced to keep 
mercury vapor out of the quartz gages. No account was taken'of the 
difference in pressure which must have been caused, at the lowest pressui*es, 
by the temperature differences in the system (273° K. at the quartz, about 
290° at the McLeod; at very low pressures, where Ap/p = ^/^At/t 
this would amount to about 4%). In interpreting the results it must 
be kept in mind that the readings on the McLeod gage are not reliable 
except in the case of the permanent gases. With easily condensible gases 
and vapors the readings are too low, not because of failure to obey the gas 
laws during the last stages of compression, but because of adsorption on 
the w^alls during the early stages, the adsorbed gas failing to be carried up 
by the rising mercury. The fraction adsorbed will be the greater, the 
lower the pressure and the less volatile the vapor in the gage. In an effort 
to reduce the resulting error by recovering and estimating the adsorbed 
gas, a McLeod gage was constructed having a main chamber of 500 cc. 
capacity, and a *‘capillary*' of 15 mm. diameter in which the volume and 
pressure of the trapped gas could be read after compression (100 times) 
by a micrometer microscope to 0.05 cc. and 0.01 mm., respectively. After 
the reading was taken, the''gas . was expelled .through an electromagnetically- 
operated mercury-sealed glass'valve at the top of the capillary, after, which, 
the'mercury, was lowered' until it just'continued'to close the intake-port. 
Into'. .the vacuum'" SO .'produced the greater, part of the' adsorbed ;gas. escaped 
and 'WaS' 'estimated, by "Once;more raising .'the" mercury and' reading.pressure' 
.and''Voltime, the'.'am.ount so found'''being added to .the 'main portion 
culating the pressure. Even with this correction, it was found that no 
confidence could be placed in the readings below, say, 0.05 mm. in the case 
of benzene vapor. On the other hand, the behavior of the quartz gage 
with this vapor cannot be predicted from Equation 2 much above 0.005 
mm., since the mean free path'crf.the.benzene molecules is exceptionally 
short. ...:In the intermediate range, an interpretation of the readings _with 
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tile qtiartz gage in terms of pressure can be foundj if at all, only indirectly, 
by aiia!og]t’ from the behavior of permanent gases in the same range. 

This behavior is shown the dashed lines in Fig. 2. The letters A 
and B refer to the quartz gages A and B, respectively. For the sake of 
simplicity the observed points are not put down on these curves; further-" 
more, the hydrogen and air curves for each gage are drawn somewhat 
closer together than they should be, in order to avoid overlapping. The 
abscissas are values of (7, the damping constant, in reciprocal seconds, 
while the ordinates represent p^lM in millimeters of mercury. A logarith¬ 
mic scale is used so that a great range may be covered. It will be seen that in 
the lower range, below about p^M = 0.1, the curves for both gases coin¬ 
cide, but that above this value they separate, air giving greater damping 
than hydrogen, in keeping with its higher, viscosity. However, the curves 



for :the;two'gases;h:ave.the, same: shape, and can be brought into; coincidence 
by displacement along their common asymptote. If this relation holds 
f0r;;al;gas^,;nnd,.if 'toe'.required'displacement for. gas ■ can .be deter¬ 

mined by other means, we have evidently a method of interpreting the 
gage readings with any gas, which does not rely upon the McLeod gage 
except for a single calibration curve with a permanent gas. A clew as to 
the amount of displacement required is given by the consideration that 
the upper limiting values of C should be proportional to the viscosities of 
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C (where i| is the viscosity of the gas ia question, and k is any constant, 
the same for all gases) against the upper limits of the cim^es for ail 

gases will coincide. In order that the lower portions of the curves may 
coincide, a vertical displacement also is necessary; inspection of the log¬ 
arithmic graph shows that this should bear to the horizontal displacement 
the ratio which measures the slope of .the asymptote, namely, 1.17. , It 
turns out, however, that the displacement necessar}^ to bring the air and 
hydrogen curves together is 5% greater than that calculated from the, 
viscosities given in Landolt Bdmstein “Tabelleii” by the same reasoning. 
We shall therefore take, as our displaced variables, (arbitrarily, setting 

= (93X10~®)^’^*^), CX (-~rT7r^ for abscissa, and p^/M X ( - ^ 7 -7 9 
\v X lOy \7f X 10® 

for ordinate. 

These variables are plotted in Fig. 2 . It is evident that the points 
for hydrogen and for air actually lie on the same curve within the errors 
of measurement. (The probable error seems to be about 1 % except in 
the highest range, where it increases because of the smallness of the time 
intervals measured.) The entire hydrogen curv^e can, therefore, be derived 
from the air curve (or mce versa) with the aid of knowledge of the viscosity 
of the two gases, or by a single measurement'at a relatively high'pressure, 
in order to determine the displacement required. This latter method, of 
course, is tantamount to determining the relative viscosity of hydrogen. 
It is reasonable to hope^ that'in the same w-ay curves for other gases and 
vapors can be derived, without reliance on the McTeod gage except for 
one orientating measurement at a relatively high pressure; in the orien¬ 
tating measurements slight errors in the McLeod gage w’ould be unimpor¬ 
tant, as C is here almost independent of p^M. 

This hope appears to be justified. In Fig. 2 are collected observations 
on 6 additional gases and vapors, having a wide range of viscosities, 
molecular weights, and volatilities. The viscosities calculated from 
the necessary, displacements of the points, ' are listed in Table I, together 
with those (?|i) given in Landolt, and the molecular weights. 


TABrn I 

ViSCOSiriE'S ' AND MornCULAR WEIGHTS , or ,GAsrs 


.Gas' 


Vi. X lOf 'M 

Gas 

X 

0 

m X' 10* 

M'.', 


..'-'71'' 

. 70'.9 

78 


93'.,. 

,92 ,.4^'' 


Hi .......... 

...... 1871 

' 87 . 0 ' 

2.02 


117 

1'22.5 ' 

',,64 " 


"v.. ''93 

90.4 

18 

■ .. 

''147 

... 

1,04.3' 


^"",93 

95,7 

17 

' ■■ Air'. 

..... [ 175 ] 

175.0 

29 


,;tIn,(Fig.:'v 2 ^';,the.syinbd^^^^^^ the different gases are 

shown at the right, at positions on the scale of ordinates corresponding to 
actual pressures of 1 mm. All .points lie on the same curves except the 
10 points marked ?/' which lie too low*;* but this is exactly what we shotdd 
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expect, because the McLeod gage reads too low at low pressures, especially 
with -slightly volatile vapors such as those of benzene and water. It will 
be noticed that these vapors begin to deviate at higher pressures than the 
others w’-hich are more volatile. We may, therefore, safely conclude that 
the solid curves represent the true relations between pressure and cpiartz- 
gage readings over the entire range, and can be used to read pressures 
for any gas w^hose viscosity and molecular weight are known, from the 
lowest detectable pressure up to the point where the slope becomes too 
steep for accurate reading. This extends the useful range'from about 0.1 
on the axis of ordinates (the limit of the lower range) to about 1 on the 
same axis, thus carrying us well into the range of the McLeod gage. _ 
An approximate explanation of this relationship can be evolved as 
follows. An ideal gas, with infinite molecular free path, would presumably 
follow the as 3 rmptote over the entire range of pressures. Actual gases 
will begin to deviate from the asymptote at pressures at which their free 
paths become smaller than some definite value. Taking L = 

Mp 

where L is the mean free path, p, the density of the gas = 

KI 
V 


Sri/po), 
and CO, 


mean molecular velocity 


jSRT 
1 ttM' 


, we have L = 




X 


p-^M 


It follows that different gases will begin to deviate from the asymptote 
at the same values of We may also suppose that at still higher 

pressures, different gases 



will deviate by the same 
amount when their mean 
free paths and, therefore, 
the values of p-^Mfri, are 
equal, so that their curves 
will remain coincident when 
p^M/vj is plotted against 
C/ti. The- presence of ex¬ 
ponents different from^ unity 
is not explained. 

Although the gages here 
described were constructed 
primarily for use in the up¬ 
per range, they can also be 
used in the lower range, but 
are not quite so sensitive as those of Haber and Kerschbaum. Fig. 3 shows 
the curves for air and hydrogen in Cartesian coordinates, together with one 
of Haber and Kerschbaum’s. The freedom from harmonic vibrations 
secured by bifilar construction is particularly valuable here, as undesired 
modes of vibration, once set up, persist for a long time; the gage cannot be 
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read until &ey have died out. It wiH be noticed that the relation between 
C and p^M is not strictly linear, even in this range. 

The fact that the quartz-fiber manometer reads in terms of rather 
than p alone :of course limits its applicability to those cases in which the 
gas to be measured has a known molecular weight, or is a mixture in 
known proportions of gases of knowm molecular weights. On' the other 
hand, if M is unknown it can be determined by comparing the quartz- 
gage readings with those of some other form of' delicate manometer, 
such as Carver’s, which reads p directly. Evidently, this would furnisli 
a method for identifying an unknown gas, analyzing a mixture of known 
gases of different molecular weights, and investigating the possibility 
of dissociation, at very low pressures. The method could be extended to 
higher pressures, in the first two cases, by reversing the principle' of the 
'McTeod gage; that is, by expanding the unknown gas in a sufficiently large 
ratio to bring it within the optimum range of the quartz-fiber gage. 

Summary 

A form of bifilar quartz-fiber manometer is described, from which trouble¬ 
some harmonic vibrations are eliminated. 

A method is described by which the instrument may be read up to 
pressures of 0.1 to 1 mm., depending on the gas used. The method in¬ 
volves calibration over the whole range with a permanent gas , and a Me- 
Teod gage and, in addition, either a single-measurement with the gas used 
and a McLeod gage at relatively high pressure, or a knowledge of the vis¬ 
cosity of the gas. So extended, the range of the instrument overlaps that, 
of the McLeod gage, even with easily condensable vapors . 

It is suggested that the gage may be used to determine molecular’weights 
of gases at very low pressures. ' 

Cambridge 38,' MASSACHusETts ■ 

'[CONtRIBUTlON FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY,' UNIVERSITY OF' WASmNGTON] 

'ERRORS IN THE' DETERMINATION OF HYDROGEN,.SULFIDE 
'■ 'By Fred H. Heath AND Fraioc A. Dee ' ' 

Recei ved April 11,1923 

'.'■Considerable interest.'is'.attached tea knowledge .of the,'quantity , of 
hydrogen',sulfide .present in natural'waters..' Such data':are nf value To, 
'the,,,','chemist,,.. biologist ''andvt^^ public. health officer. y',Hydrogen,.,siilfid'e 
in'natural 'waters' is,:thought'tO' be derived'from ,both',.organic and inorganic 
sources and.''the:quantity of-'it .present'"'in.'-any water is Ekely to undergo 
rapid and rather great ■;:,'changes...'':;: .-.Hydrogen - 'sulfide in' solution": is.■ rapidly 
oxidized and careful tests on solutions of the -gas, in distilled water show 
,,that, §0% of the^;',hy^q^n^,: -bedost:',in 
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seqtientlyj the necessity for working with freshly obtained samples of' 
natural waters is evident. 

The investigations smnmarized in this article are the result of experi¬ 
mental work carried on for two summers at the North Dakota Biological 
Station at Devifs LakCj N. D. Further experiments were conducted 
at the University of Washington. 

Natural waters of the lake region of North Dakota are typical saline 
waters of such a kind as will cause serious errors in the iodimetric deter- 
mmation of hydrogen sulfide. These lake waters are quite saline and are 
rich in alkali sulfates and carbonates. They contain considerable mag- 
nesiimi bicarbonate and some calcium bicarbonate. Total solids vary 
from 12000 to 25000 parts per million. In some instances the sulfate 
content of the water was more than half of the content of total solids. 
There appeared to be a slow bacterial reduction of sulfate to sulfide which 
caused a gradual precipitation of' iron as iron sulfide. In many instances 
samples of mud from the lake bottom evolved considerable hydrogta sul¬ 
fide upon treatment with hydrochloric acid. Analyses of such mud fre¬ 
quently showed a content of 10% to 12% of iron. 

Waters of this lake region contain moderate amounts of ammonia and 
nitrates. Nitrites are generally absent during summer months. 

Methods How Used for Determination of Hydrogen Sulfide in Water.—In one 
colorimetric method^ a lead salt precipitates brown lead sulfide or gives a brown color, 
the depth of which is dependent upon the amount of sulfide present. The color thus ob¬ 
tained is matched against that of lead sulfide derived from a known quantity of lead salt, 
and in this way the amount of hydrogen sulfide is measured. Waters rich in chlorides, 
sulfates or carbonates are not well adapted to the use of this method, since the chloride, 
sulfate and carbonate of lead are insoluble salts and would precipitate. 

The iodimetric method for the determination of hydrogen sulfide is based upon the 
chemical changes which are illustrated by the following equations: H 2 S + I 2 = 2 Hr-f 
S; and h + 2 NaaSaOs =' Na2S40s. 4* 2 Nal. . *" , 

To a measured quantity of the water is added a known excess of a standard 
solution of iodine. After a short time the excess of iodine is determined by titration with 
a standard solution of sodium thiosulfate. The hydriodic acid remains in the solution, 
and at the high dilution existm the free sulfur is in the colloidal form and does not pre¬ 
cipitate. The iodine used is taken as a measure of the amount of hydrogen sulfide pres¬ 
ent. This process assumes that there is no substance present, other than hydrogen 
sulfide, which is capable of reacting with iodine. Such a condition does not exist 
except'in very pure'waters./ 

Effect of Organic Matter 

Organic matter in general, either animal or vegetable, reacts with iodine 
and would therefore have a tendency to show a content of hydrogen sul¬ 
fide somewhat greater than the true value. 

Effect of Alkalinity 

'-reaGt"''.readily, ^ with, ''''^hj^cscides'^'' 

carbonates. In iodimetry the presence of alkaline hydroxides or carbon- 
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ates must be avoided, because of the reaction between these substances 
and iodine. ■ Bicarbonates do no harm since they do not react with iodine. 

In natural waters we ■ often find carbonate and bicarbonate alkalinity. 
The former would cause absorption.of iodine and consequently the amount 
of hydrogen sulfide as determined would be higher than the true value. 
The magnitude of this effect as'tested upon natural waters of an average 
alkalinity is shown in Table I. -The alkalinity of the water sample w'as 
determined by titration of a separate sample of water,' 


Tabuf I 

Effect of Carbonate Aekalinity of Waters on Iodbietric Determination of 

Hydrogen Suefide 

Parts per million of hydrogen sulfide as measured by iodine absorbed 


Beforeneutralization. 2.0 3.5 4.9 6.1 6.7 7.5 

After neutralization. none 0.2 0.06 0.2 none 0.6 


These samples were from different sources and their alkalinity varied 
somewhat, but each sample was carefully neutralized before making the 
tests recorded in the second line, , The errors due to carbonate alkalinity 
are evident. 

Effect of Nitrates 

In order to test the effect of nitrates a solution of hydrogen sulfide 
was prepared in purified distilled water, and the concentration determined 
by the iodimetric method, using 0,01 solutions of iodine and sodium 
thiosulfate. To guard against changes in concentration of the hydrogen 
sulfide solution, because of oxidation, all tests were made immediately 
after the standardization of the solution. Measured portions of a dilute 
standard solution of potassium nitrate were then added to known volumes 
of the solution of hydrogen sulfide, followed by an iodimetric determina¬ 
tion of the latter substance in the usual way. Results are givea, in Table 
IL . , '* 

TabeeII- ■ 

EFFECT'OF Nitrate. UPON the Iodimetric. Determination-of' Hydrogen Suefede 


Quantity of 
nitrogen 
added as 
KNOjs 
. G., 

Volume 
ofthe 
solution 
,, Cc.' 

Parts per million of 
: hydrogen: sulfide 
Present Found 

by titration 

Quantity of 
nitrogen 
added as 
XNOs 

'G. ', 

.'Volume 
of the 
solution 
Cc.. 

' Parts' per' miffi'on ■ of 
hydrogen, sulfide .' 
Present' ' Found,.' 

' by titration 

\. 0.004 

'' 150 '. 

"76.0, 

71.0 

0.004 

.200, 

'5.87 


, ..004 

150 

76.0 

70.7 

.008 

. '..200' ' 

,'5.87'. ■ 

.''' I'J'. ' 

.012' 

150 

76,.0''.' 

67,0 

.002 

200 '" : 

0.70 

' 0'.56 ",' 

'... '.',004 

,200 ; 

.' 5 .87 

■ ;2.S' 

.006 

■200'':' 

0.70'' 

''0',,60'" 


From these:.'results it'.is'erident'.that'.the'p nitrates causes 

the titration'.'"process to give; values-.: for' hydrogen sulfide which are dis¬ 
tinctly too low. Similar tests show that sodium nitrate acts like potassium 
nitrate. The explanation of this effect must be either that there is a loss 
of hydrogen sulfide or that iodine h liberated by dkemical reaction in the 
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coxtrse of the determination. It was found that nitrate in concentrations 
similar to those which occur in natural waters, does not oxidize the hy- 
driodic acid formed, at least within any reasonable time, and further 
search for the cause of the low results was fruitless. 

Effect of Nitrites 

In order to test the action of nitrites a procedure was followed similar 
to that used in testing the effect of nitrates. A solution of hydrogen sul¬ 
fide in pure water was prepared and standardized by the iodimetric method. 
To portions of this solution of the gas were added known quantities of 
freshly prepared standard solutions of nitrite, after which the iodimetric 
procedure was followed as usual. Results of such tests are given in Table 
III. 

Tabus III ' 

Effect of Nitrite upon the Iodimetric Determination of Hydrogen Suufide 


Quantity of 
nitrogen 
added as 
sodium ' 
nitrite 

G. 

Volume 
of the 
solution 
Cc. 

Parts per million of 
hydrogen sulfide 
Present Found 

by titration 

Quantity of 
nitrogen 
added as 
potassium 
nitrite 

G. 

Volume 
of the 
solution 
Cc. 

Parts per million of 
hydrogen sulfide 
Present Found 

by titration 

0.003 

250 

9.84 

10.12 

0.004 

120 

76.00 

87.3 

.004 ' 

2,50 

9.44 

10.00 

.004 

120 

76.00 

85.6 

, .012 

250 

9.24 

10.00 

.004 

120 

76.00 

90.7 

.021 

250 

'8.64' 

9.92 

.008 

120 

76.00 

88.5 

.030 

250 

8.04 

9.92 

.004 

200 

5.87 

8.9 

.018 

250 

6.40 

7.20 

.004 

200 

5.87 

9.2 

.024 

250 

6.40 

7.40 

.008 

200 

.. 5,87 

■ 11.5 

.030 ■ : 

250 

6.20 

7.68 






The presence of nitrites evidently causes high results in the iodimetric 
determination of hydrogen sulfide. In other words there is less free 
iodine in the solution to be titrated by sodium thigsulfate than should be 
there for the content of hydrogen sulfide known to be present. In order 
to interpret these results it will be necessary to account for some chemical 
changes which use up excess of iodine, due perhaps to a product formed 
by the action of hydrogen sulfide on a nitrite. 

The chemical changes shown by the following equations appear as 
possibilities in connection with the explanation of the results of experiment. 
2 HNOj-f 2 HI = 2 HjO-f-2 NO-f E ( 1 ) 

E + NaNOs + KsO = NaNOa-f 2 HI ( 2 ) 

2NO + E=2NOI . (3) 

NaNOa-{-3 HaS = NaOH •+■ NH 4 OH-f 3 S ( 4 ) 

Equation 1 shows liberation of iodine and this does occur in coned, 
solutions of iodide and nitrite upon acidification. It represents the 
determination of iodides in presence of other halides. However, this 
action is contrary to the fact that small amounts of nitrite in very dilute 
S«Dlutions ca.i^ too hig^ results iu 
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‘ Equation 2 expresses the oxidation of nitrite to nitrate by iodine in 
dilute solution. Colorimetric tests for nitrate mixed with small amounts 
of iodine and nitrite in very dilute solutions do not seem to show any 
appreciable formation of nitrate. 

Equation 3 calls for the formation of the compotmd nitrosyl iodide^ 
NOI. Since nitrosyl bromide is a veiy^ unstable substance, even at low 
temperatures, it is very unlikely that nitrosyl iodide could be formed. 

The chemical process illustrated by Equation 4 has been patented- 
for use in connection with the Le Blanc soda process. That this is the 
reaction which probably takes place has been shown by passing hydrogen 
sulfide into a very dilute solution of sodium nitrite, acidifying with sub 
furic acid, boiling off the hydrogen sulfide and testing for ammonia by the 
Nessler method. Positive results xvere obtained. All of the solutions 
and reagents used were tested, and found to be ammonia free. Both 
sodium and ammonium hydroxides will use up iodine. Ammonium 
hydroxide and iodine may also form nitrogen iodide. 

Effect of Soluble Iodide 

It was thought best to attempt the iodimetric determination of hydro¬ 
gen sulfide in the absence of any alkali metal iodide, so as to eliminate 
any possible interference by potassium iodide. For this purpose a stand¬ 
ard dilute solution of iodine dissolved in water was titrated; the end¬ 
point was less distinct than usual, due to the absence of iodide. As 
in the previous instances, it was found'that nitrites cause high results, 
while nitrates cause low results.. ■ . 

In further tests it was found that sodium chloride, calcium chloride, 
magnesium chloride and urea had no effect upon the accuracy of the 
determination. 

Summary 

In view of the very evident errors caused by the presence of "small" quan- ' ' 
titles of, salts the authors recommend that, use of^ thefiodimetric, process, 
for'the determination of hydrogen sulfide in iiatural water be discoiitmue,d.^ 
In order to eliminate errors due to the action of nitrites, nitrates'and' ' ab' 
kali' salts we suggest ,that' natural waters be, tested for' hydrogen,, sulfide, 
by .the" colorimetric, ''methO'd ,of, W. Mecklenburg and' ,'F., Rosenkranzer 
iu'which methylene blue is formed.^'-. The need'Of a,qualitative as well,as", 
a quantitative ,'methO',d',is further.ahown by' the "fact''that, some of the 
samples from Devil’s .Take gave. no test by'this latter method, b'ut .po'sitive' 
results were obtained by the iodimetric method. 

SnAtTun, .Washington , " 

2 'Gorlich and Wichmann, Get, Ber.^ 

® Mecklenburg and Rosenkranzer, through C, A., S, 1938 (1914). 
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[Contribution from the Insecticide and Fungicide Laboratory, Misceuuaneous 
Division, Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department op Agriculture] 

EMULSIONS OF MINERAL OIL WITH SOAP AND WATER: 

THE INTERFACIAL FILM 

By Fdward L. Griffin 

Received April 14, 1923 

Einulsious in wiiidi mineral oil is dispersed in water by means of soap 
are largel}?^ used as insecticides. Both kerosene and higher fractions of 
petroleum are used. Certain difficulties in the manufacture and use of 
these' emulsions make important an understanding of the actual state of 
the constituents in an emulsion. 

Much work on emulsions of this type has already been done, but the 
exact manner in which the soap functions is still in dispute. Several 
theories have been advanced to explain its action, the most important 
being as follows. 

1. J^mulsification depends principally upon obtaining the proper surface tension 
and viscosity. 

2 . Bsnulsions consist of droplets of oil surrounded by a film of discrete, insoluble 
particles which are more easily moistened by water than by oil. ^ 

3. Buiulsioiis are made by the dispersion of oil, not in a water solution of soap or 
other emulsifier, but rather in a hydrated colloid. Bnough of the colloid must be present 
to bind all the water.® , , 

4. Bmulsions consist of droplets of oil which are surrounded by more or less plastic 

films ^,.9 . 

5. Emulsions consist of droplets of oil in water, with an interface composed of 
molecules of a third substance, the molecules being so orientated that the group which has 
an affinity for water is dissolved in the water, while that which has an afilnity for the oil 
■ is dissolved in the oil., ■ 

Very little work had been done to prove this last theory. In fact Har¬ 
kins, Davies and Clark said that “-what is presented in this paper on the 
. problem of the formation of colloids and emulsions is only preliminary 
in nature but much may be expected from the application of the 
principles in regard to the setting of molecules in surfaces to this 
'.problem,*'' 

^ Quincke,:35, o7i '(18.88),,'.. 

^'Doiman, Z: physik. Ckem., 42 {1S99}. 

® Donnan and Potts, jLuJMd-g., 7,208 (1910). 

.y ^ Pickeriiig, 7,'dl (1910).' ■ 

® Fischer and Hooker, '"Fats and Fatty Degeneration,*’John Wiley and Sons, 1917* 

^ Bancroft, '"Applied Colloid Chemistry,” McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1921. 

'^.BriggsyJ. 19, 210'(19'15).-''''' 

® Holmes and Cameron, This Journal, M ( 1922 ). 

® Clark and Mann, J. Biol. Chem., 52, 157 (1922). 

Langmuir, This Journal, 39,1848 (1917). 

Harkins, Davies and Clark, iUd,, 39, 6il (1917). 
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Theoretical Consideration 

If a kerosene emulsion consists of droplets of kerosene, each surrounded 
by a film of soap 1 molecule thick, the whole surrounded by a soap solution 
containing the unabsorbed soap, it might seem possible to determine the 
soap extracted from the water,solution in the formation of the emulsiond^ 
The quantity of soap removed from aqueous solution would be directly 
proportional to the area of interface formed and entirely independent of 
the concentration of soap originally present, provided, of course, that suffi¬ 
cient soap is present to form the film. 

It is also possible to measure the area of the droplets formed. From a 
comparison of the amount of soap removed by each cubic centimeter, of 
kerosene with the area of interface formed by the same amount, the average 
area covered by each molecule of soap can be calculated. 

Ill a molecule the size of that of stearic or oleic acid the replacement of a 
hydrogen atom by sodium would hardly be expected to greatly increase 
the average area occupied by a molecule and in this case the results would 
be expected to agree rather closely' with those obtained by Fangmuir for 
the average'area occupied by each molecule of the various fatty acids, when 
placed on water in a film 1 molecule thick (46, 22, and 21 X 10“^® sq. cm. 
for oleic, stearic, and palmitic acids', respectively). The possibility'' that 
the soap might be heavily hydrated is not precluded. ■ In this case the 
area occupied by each molecule of soap might be much greater than that 
occupied by a molecule of the corresponding fatty' acid. 

When kerosene is emulsified in fairly dilute sodium oleate solution,by" 
shaking and then allowed to stand, the oil droplets cream out at the top, 
leaving a clean or nearly clear aqueous soap solution at the bottom. ■ If, 
this soap solutio'n is analyzed before and after emulsification of the kerosene,' 
the difference in the quantity of soap carried will be that taken up by the 
kerosene. '' 

: The area of interface may be calculated :as;' follows. -An oil'emulsion 
contains droplets of: various' sizes. Let ns assu,me that; these 'droplets are 
' assigned to various classes whose radii, expressed in " centimeter's, " ,' 3 X 6 
'ri, r 2 j ' f's, u respectivelyn Tet us measure a large number of drops," 
denoting' those'with radius'fi by'iTi, those with radiuS'fs by ^ 2 , those' with 
radius rs, by and so on.' '.The-area .of'interface'.associated^.'each' 
Giibic',centimeter' ,of kerosene is - the'-'sum of. the.'.areas 'of' these'.droplets" 

' divided by.:the su,m''of 'their..'volumes'.or; ' 

.Briggs,'" Ref." 7, 'made titra'tioas 'wMch showed. that. soap'was removed .hat,: says 
that absolute measarements were not. obtained. His results are to be considered only as 
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The area of interface associated with 1 cc. of kerosene, divided by the 
number of molecules of soap removed, gives the area of interface formed 
for each molecule of soap removed. Millikan's value/® for the number 
of molecules in a mole (6.06 X 10“®) was used. 

Experimental Part 
Materials Used 

U. S. P. stearic and oleic acids were used. The stearic acid had been 
purified by alcohol. While both of these acids usually contain small 
amounts of impurities, the errors in the other measurements are such that 
it was believed that the results would not be affected. 

A sample of impure commercial palmitic acid, having a yellow color, 
and somewhat soft, was first employed. Later, a sample of pure palmitic 
acid with a melting point of 62° and an iodine number zero, was obtained 
from Dr. George B. Jamieson of the Bureau of Chemistry. 

Emulsions 

Soap solutions were made as follows. The calculated amount of fatty 
adds was weighed into a flask. About 500 cc. of water was added, and 
heat was applied when necessary to melt the acid; the mixture was then 
shaken while the calculated amount of normal alkali necessary to form 
a neutral soap was added, the mixture heated and shaken until all dissolved. 
This was then cooled to room temperature, made up to 1 liter, and mixed 
by shaking. An approximately 0.2 or 0.1 M solution was usually prepared 
as a stock solution, weaker solutions being made from it by dilution as 
needed. 

Except where otherwise stated, emulsions were made by the following 
procedure. The required volume (usually 100 cc.) of soap solution was 
measured into a flask and an equal volume of kerosene was added. Then 
the whole mixture was drawn up into a large pipet by vacuum and rapidly 
expelled by compressed air, repeating the process about 10 times. The 
emulsified product was next poured into a cylinder and the cylinder was 
stoppered and allowed to stand. One or two days later when the emulsion 
had come to equilibrium, the contents of the cylinder were run from end to 
end several times to guard against local differences of concentration, then 
allowed to stand, usually for about 2 weeks, until the oil drops had arisen 
to the top as a cream, leaving a clear or nearly clear aqueous lower layer 
sufficient for analysis. 

Another portion of the same soap solution was preserved under the 
same conditions for comparative analysis. ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Fatty Acid Determination—Twenty-five or 50 cc. of the solution to 
be analyzed was pipetted into a 120cc. Squibb funnel. Enough N sulfuric 
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acid was then added to break down the soap and leave a slight excess of 
acidity, followed by 40 cc. of u. s. p. ether. The contents of the funnel 
were well shaken and allowed to separate into layers, and the lom-er layer 
was drawn into Funnel 2. About 40 cc. of ether was added to this and 
the material was well shaken and allowed to separate. The lower layer 
was drawn into Funnel 3, where it was again w’ashed with ether and then 
discarded. The ether layers in the 3 funnels w^ere next'washed with water, 
until the last washing contained no more than traces of acid, after which 
they were combined in a beaker. Nearty all of the ether was evaporated 
on the steam-bath. About 50 cc. of neutral alcohol was poured into the 
beaker containing the fatty acids and the acids were titrated with 0 . 1 ' A' 
sodium or potassium hydroxide solution, using plienolphthaleiii' as an 
indicator. 

Analyses wrere made of the clear layer from the emulsion and of the 
soap solution from which the emulsion was made. The quantity of fatty 
acid found was calculated to moles per liter. The difference between'the 
moles of acid found per liter in the original solution and that found in 
the lower layer from the emulsion represents the number of moles removed 
by each liter of the kerosene inasmuch as the kerosene and the soap solu¬ 
tion were used in equal volumes. The value thus obtained, divided by 
1,000, gives the number of moles removed by 1 cc. of kerosene. 

Measuring the Droplets.—The contents of the cylinder containing the 
emulsion were carefully run from end to end several times in order to mix 
it without changing the size of the droplets. A small quantity of the, emul¬ 
sion w^as then poured into distilled wrater in an Erlenmeyer flask and the 
flask' w^as rotated until an even mixture was obtained. A small quantity 
of this diluted emulsion was placed on a microscope cover glass by means of 
a platinum loop, and mounted on a ground-glass slide just as a hanging drop 
of bacterial culture is mounted to study the motility of an organism. The 
droplets were immediately examined under the inicroS:COpe,''Using;a:^ 
objective.' and. a, No.' 10'' eyepiece containing a micrometer'', disc.' The, 
slide 'w^as' set at random' and the' sizeS' of .all the. droplets, whose centers,: 
■appeared'on the s,ca!e were recorded .to the nearest''half .scale-division.up 
to. 3, above that, to the nearest division: Each scale division was''equ.al tO' 
0.00038 cm. The tube was moved up - and down, 'so as: to "find.all the drop-' 
lets in' the area.' The slide, was .moved from place .to' place until ' about. 200 
droplets had been measurC'd and the number in each .class' .obtained. 

,.', ..'.'.Sodium .and .01ek,Acid .Removed by Emulsification 

■'■ '; Emulsions ,'.■ were'made from 'Sodium 'oleate solutions of various con- 
'centrationS'':and kero'sene.'.When;'a''soap solution containing 0.002 mole 
'.or less of sodium oleate per liter was .used, the emulsion formed fcs not 
permanent. Permanent emulsions were formed with soap concentrations 
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ranging from 0.003 to 0.124 mole per liter. Oleic acid was removed from 
tlie aqueous layer in the process of emulsification, the loss varying from 
0.0022 to 0.00S6 mole per liter. The area of interface formed was from 
3,700 to 11,400 "sq. cm. for each cubic centimeter of kerosene. The area 
of interface formed for each molecule of oleic acid lost was from 21 X 
to 39 X 10“^'® sq. cm. 

These values, although somewhat lower, are of the same order of mag¬ 
nitude as those obtained by Langmuir for the average area of 1 molecule 
of oleic acid in a surface film (46 X lO*"^® sq. cm.). If they differed from 
those for surface films it was expected that they would be higher for the 
reason that the sodium atom is larger than the hydrogen atom and also 
because hydration of the soap may be expected. It was considered possible 
that part of the oleic acid removed had gone into solution in the kerosene 
and not into the interface. If this were the case, more'oleic acid than so¬ 
dium would be extracted from the soap solution in making an emulsion and 
aH' excess of sodium would remain in the aqueous layer. It was decided, 
therefore, to conduct experiments in which both the sodium and the oleic 
acid removed by emulsification w’-ere determined. 

, Sodium Determination.—^Sodium was determined as follows. A 25- 
or 50cc. aliquot portion of the solution was evaporated to dryness in a 
platinum dish and ignited at a low temperature. An excess of N sulfuric 
acid was added and the whole w^as evaporated to dryness and ashed com¬ 
pletely. The silica was dehydrated by evaporation with hydrochloric 
acid, and drying for 1 hour at 110^. It was then treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, filtered, and washed, and the filtrate was evaporated to dryness 
in a weighed platinum dish. Water, 0.5 cc. of N sulfuric acid, and ammonia 
in excess were added, and this mixture was evaporated to dryness, ignited, 
and weighed as sodium sulfate. The results obtained are shown in Table I. 

Tablis I 


Sodium and Odsic Acid RjeMov^D moM SorurioN ON IjMUDSiri cation 


, Concn. .of 
,''Soditim oleate ' •. 
in soap sola. 

"Moles per liter 

Material removed 
from aq. sola. 

Sodium Oleic acid 

Moles per liter 

.Area of 
interface X 

lO^^per CC-of 

kerosene 
.Sq, cm. 

Cross section, area 
of molecules in the 
interface X 

Calc, from Gale, from 
sodium . oleic acid 

Sq. cm. 

0.05 , 

0.0038 

0.0046 

n.o 

. 48''. 

' ■ ,39 . 


.0037 

.0049 

10.3 

46 

35: ,,' 

,''.0125 ,.' 

,0037 

.0058 

10.9 

","'49 

'■ .31 "■■■ 


, In every case the loss of'oleic acid exceeded the loss of sodium. Assmn-, 
ing that all of the sodium that disappeared from solution went into the 
interface .in' ,the:lorm'''bf'^ .a mnimolecular layer of sodium' ■ oleatC' 'and'.That 
the excess oleic acid that disappeared went into solution in the kerosene, 
the areas calculated for the average cross section of a molecule of sodium 
oleate.#! the film agree very well with those obtained by Langmuir for a 
molecule of oleic acid in a surface fflm. 
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It was thougM that ■ reduction of the hydrolysis of, the soap by the 
addition of sodium hydroxide might make the concentration of the un- 
dissociated fatty acid in the soap solution so small that the quantity 
taken into solution, by the kerosene would be negligible. An emulsion 
containing 0.1 mole of sodium oleate and 0.01 mole of sodium hydroxide 
per liter was therefore made. Equivalent quantities of sodium and oleic 
acid (0.0028 mole per liter) were removed from the solution. The inter- 
facial area formed per cubic centimeter of kerosene ivas 7.45 X 10’^ sq. cm. 
and the area for each molecule of sodium.oleate removed from the solution, 
was 44 X 10~^® sq. cm. 

The fact that the quantities of sodium and oleic acid absorbed were 
equivalent agrees with, but does not prove our theory. Since certain 
fatty acids form acid salts with the alkali metals, it was considered possible, 
in the case of the neutral sodium oleate emulsions with kerosene, that an 
acid salt might go into the interface, as suggested by Pickering.^^ This 
would account for the discrepancy in the quantities of sodium and of oleic 
acid absorbed. , A direct method of extracting sodium oleate solution with 
kerosene was therefore sought. " ■ ' 

No method presented itself of breaking an emulsion after it had been 
formed, without changing conditions in the mixture to such an extent that 
the results would be valueless. An extraction was, therefore, made in' a 
rotating machine in the following manner, care being taken that no emul¬ 
sion was formed. One hundred cc. of the soap solution was pipetted into a; 
300cc. round bottle; the formation of bubbles w-as: carefully avoided.; 
One hundred cc. of kerosene was carefully placed on top of the soap solution 
by means of a pipet, and In such a way that a smooth surface' between the 
kerosene and the soap solution-was maintained. The bottle w’as stoppered ^ 
and carefully fastened on the rotating-machine .so that its long axis was 
parallel to the axis of rotation. The machine used had a diameter of rota¬ 
tion, of about 15 inches and made 30- .revolutions per-' minute;, when it was 
properly - run' no emulsion resulted. - After the - required' period- of- rotation 
the '.bottle -was removed, and an aliquot .-portion of the' dear -kerosene^was- 
taken, Aii,equal volume -of neutral--'alcohol ’was; added','to-the';kerosene' 
and the, mixture was- titrated with 0.1 N alkali, us-mg phenolphthalein as. an 
indicator. - The-mixture was--shaken'after each'-addition of alkali. - A' 
value ,of 0.10 cc. -of-- 0.1 N. alkali for'-50 cc. - of .kerosene was :s,ubtr'acted in all'' 
':Cases, - -as- representing,^ the value, of, a - .blank-' experiment.-, - 

To determine the time -.ne'Cessary■ to run-.- the .machine, - to .insure ..complete' 
extraction, 4 bottles, each .-containing.'sodium-oleate 's0l'Ution,"of,'the-,'-same 
-strength and kerosene, were placed-on-the: machine, which was set in.-mo-tion',-. 
One bottle was removed at the end of each successive half-hour period up 
to 2 hours; the solutions then required'0.60, 0.65, 0.60 and 0.65 cc.- of 0.1 N 
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soditim hydroxide, respectively; that is, at the end of a half hour the maxi¬ 
mum amount of acid had been extracted by the kerosene. In the extrac¬ 
tions noted in this paper 1 hour was the time ordinarily used, thus securing 
a sufficient margin of safety. 

. A portion of kerosene'which had been used to extract sodium oleate 
solution by the method described and another portion obtained by breaking, 
down an emulsion with heat were ignited. No weighable amount of ash 
remained, indicating that sodium oleate as such is not dissolved by kerosene. 

Experiments were conducted to determine the quantity of sodium and 
oleic acid removed from the solution on emulsification and also that which 
m^as dissolved in the kerosene. The difference between the quantity' of 
oleic acid dissolved in the kerosene and the total acid removed on emul¬ 
sification was the part which went into the interface. The experimental 
results are shown in Table II. . 

Tabi.^ II 

EXP.BRIMBKTAI. Data on Emulsions or Kbrosbnb with Sodium OlBatb Solution 

. . , Area of Av. cross section 

Ooncn. m soap Material in the interface area of sodium oleate 


solution of 

Sodium Sodium 

oleate hydroxide 

Mcles per liter 

interface 

Oleic 

Sodium acid 

G. atoms or moles per liter 

X lO-a 
per cc. of 
kerosene 
Sq, cm. 

molecule 
Calc, from 
sodium 
Sq. cm. 

X 10^8 
Calc, from 
oleic acid 
Sq. cm. 

O.IOO 

0.01 

0.0028 

0.0028 

7.45 

44 

44 

. 100 


.0031 

.0028 

8.47 

45 

50 

.020 


.0024 

.0023 

7.17 

49 

',■"51 

. (K)5 


.0024 

.0023 

6.87 

47 

49 

.02 

, .00'2 

.0026 

.0026 

7.9 

50 

50 

.005 

.0005 

.0026 

.0024 

7.40 

47 

51 

.0125' , 


.0007 

.0007 

2.00 

47 

47 

'■.01 ■ ■' 


.0009 

.0009 

■■2.40 ■'■ 

,44" 

44 

,.0033' 

.01 


.0025 

7.92 


■ 52..' 

.01^ 



.0032 

9.73 


,5o:,. 


® This emulsion was made and kept at 55®. 

Emtilsions with stearic Acid Soap 
Sodium stearate is so insoluble in water that it is impossible to study 
emulsions made from it and kerosene by the method used for the sodium 
oleate emulsions. After a 0.05 M solution of potassium stearate made by 
the method described had stood at room temperature^ soap separatecl. 
All of the experiments, therefore, were nm at a higher temperature, 55 ° 
being chosen, but the final dilution for measuring the droplets was made at 
twin temperature. If there is a tmimolecular layer of soap around the 
oil droplets, the cross-sectional area, since it is measured at room tem¬ 
perature, will not be changed by the higher temperature of creaming out. 

Under these conditions large quantities of glass were dissolved, as shown 
by the silica in the ash from the soap solution and by the etching of the 
cylinders. The potash determinations, therefore, were unreliable and were 
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The stearic acid in the interface was determined by the nietliods used 
for oleic acid in the emttlsions from sodium oleate. The kerosene was 
extracted at about 55°. The results thus obtained are shown in Table Illr 

Table III 


Experimental Data on Emulsions of Kerosene with P-otassium Stearate 



Solution 



Concn. in 
soap solution of 

potassium Potassium 

stearate hj^droside 

Mole per liter 

Stearic acid 
in the inter¬ 
face 

Mole per liter 

Area of in¬ 
terface X 

10~3 per cc. 
of kerosene 

Sq. cm. 

'Cross section 
area of mol¬ 
ecules in, 
interface- 
X 

Sq. cm. 

0.025 


0.0050 

7.48 

25 

.0062 


,0045 

6.91 

'25 

.0031 


Emulsion broke 


. 100 

, 0.01 

.0043 

7.60 

29 

.020 

.01 

.0033 

6.21 

31 

.005 

•• 

.0038 

5.64 

24 ' 
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Emulsions with Palmitic Add Soap 

■’Emulsions made from:, a commercial sample of palmitic acid dii'the' 
manner 'already described were- held at a temperature'of 40'° while they 
settled. The cross-sectional area of , the. molecules in/the interface de¬ 
termined in these experiments varied from 32 X' 10“^®' to 44 X 10”"^® sq. cm. 

These results did not check well with the cross-sectional areas obtained 
for palmitic acid b}?’Xangmuir' (21 X 10””^® sq. cm.). In fact, they agreed 
better with the values for unsaturated fatty acids. The iodine number of 
the palmitic acid was very high, indicating the presence of a large amount 
of unsaturated: acids. These results-, ■ therefore, cannot, be considered of 
any value in ' determining the cross-sectional area of molecules of palmitic 
acid - in' an interface. 

Accordingly, a sample of c. p. palmitic'acid having,an iodine number; of 
'Zero obtained from the Oil, Fat and Wax, Laboratory, of ih-e United 
States Bureau of Chemistry. , The results obtained' by using;,this' acid at 
55° are shown in .Table'IV. , 

'Table,IV,, ■ 

,,'""ExPEKiMENrAL Bata ,ON Emulsions ■oF"Kerose,ne with Potassium /Palmitate", , 

..Conca, in ,, - ' . - Area of,', Cross ■■■.section - 

soap s-oltttion of ■ ..'Palmitic'' interface X area o-f .m-ole-',' ' 

'Potas-siliin' , Potassium "'-acid''in'tlie ,,-lO,""®, per cc.'of cules,in inter-', 

'palmitate , ^:^ly■dmxide' •■, ' ''''interface ,' kerosene,,,, face X ' 

'E,xpts. '/Mole per, liter.,'''.'■,■■ /'■ M,ole--per-liter '. .Sq.cm,, ,-Sq. cm, ' 

37 0.01 .. 0.0036 7.1 32 

/':'/ 3g',-: ';-.„o:i;'," ■' ./vOOl? ", '''/7-.6-':',"'' '/;,;27'',;::::;''';/',,'';^^';),'''; 


;39/ 

.01 

0.01 

,0040 

/;:/■' :-T,:-6':'''':■„;,/ 
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Conclusions 

The experiments here reported show that when kerosene is emulsified 
with, a neutral soap solution the soap is partially hydrolyzed and some of 
the fatty acid is dissolved in the kerosene. This hydrolysis may be pre¬ 
vented, or at least reduced to a negligible amount, by the addition of free 
alkali. No sodium or potassium is dissolved in the kerosene. 

In the formation of an emulsion a certain quantity of soap is removed 
from the soap solution and does not go into the kerosene. It must, there¬ 
fore,'go into the interface between the kerosene and the remaining soap 
solution. The quantity of soap absorbed is (within the experimental error) 
proportional to the area of interface formed and is not dependent upon the 
concentration of soap originally in the solution. 

The droplets of oil in a good emulsion must be small. This work shows 
that when a quantity of soap insufficient to form the interface for these, 
droplets is present, the resulting emulsion is not stable. All of the emul¬ 
sions made with very small amounts of soap “broke"’ on standing. 

On the theory that these considerations indicated that the interface 
consists of a monomolecular layer of soap, the area of interface formed by 
each molecule of soap present (or the average cross-section of the soap 
molecules) was calculated. The results bore out the theoretical belief that 
the areas thus measured should be the same as, or somewhat greater than, 
those measured by Tangmuir for the corresponding fatty acids in surface 
films. The average values for the soaps as determined by this method 
are 48, 27 and 30 X for sodium oleate, potassium stearate and 

potassium palmitate, respectively, and those for the corresponding fatty 
acids as determined by Langmuir are 46, 22 and 21 X respectively. 

These revsults agree with the values expected and show that the film 
formed at the interface must be 1 molecule thick. The only other possible 
explanation would be the formation of a film of heavily hydrated soap of 
constant thickness at the interface. As these films came from solutions of 
widely varying concentration and as the hydration of soap in precipitates 
depends on the concentration of the solution from which it is precipitated, 
the second theory becomes untenable. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that a unimolecular film must be formed 
at the interface when kerosene is emulsified with solutions of soap. 


Summary 


' L" ' :in an emulsion of mineral oil with soap and water, part,of the soap is 
hydrolyzed; the fatty acids the oil droplets and the al¬ 

kali remaining in aqueous solution. 


2. Fatty acids may be kept from dissolving in the oil by the addition 

3. Fart of the soap forms unimolecidar films around the oil droplets. 
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The average areas oectipied by each molecule of sodiiam oleate, potassiiiua 
stearate and potassium palmitate, were found to be 48, 27 and 30 x 10“”^® 
sq, cm,, respectively. These areas agree rather closely with those found 
for the corresponding fatty acids in unimolecular films on the surface of 
water. 

4. In case there is insufficient soap to form a unimolecular film, the 
emulsion is not stable. 

5. The excess soap remains in water solution. ■ ■ 

Washington, D. C. 

[Contribution from thb Color Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, No. 74] 

ADSORBED MOISTURE AND WATER OF CRYSTALLIZATION IN 
CERTAIN COMMON DYES 
By H. Whales and O. A. Nelson 

Received April 24, 1923 

A ciiscrepancy between the observed and calculated results, for different 
samples of pure methylene blue wffien the molecular weight as given in 
the United States Pharmacopeia (Ci6Hi8N3SC1.3H20) was used, always 
occurred during the work done on this- dye in the Color Laboratory. "'As 
the authority for assuming the presence of 3 mols. of water of cr^^stalliza- 
tion in this compound failed to give reliable experimental data, it was 
considered desirable to determine, if possible, whether or not the moisture 
in -this dye, as well as in a few others, was present as adsorbed moisture 
or as water of cr 3 ^stallization. 

From the literature, reference to which win be made as each dye is con¬ 
sidered, it appears that no investigator has attempted to show by experi¬ 
ment'how ■ the moisture in his sample was held. The customary method 
was to heat the dye at a definite temperature for a definite period of time 
and calculate the amount of water present from the analytical deter¬ 
minations of elements. The water thus found was then:considered iH' 
terms' of mols. of water of crystallization when, from the- data, given,, it' 
might as readily be adsorbed water..",- Since adsorbed water is often held, 
more tightly-'-than the' .so-called . water of hydration- -or 'ciystallizatien, 
it. seems' obvious -that the, '„resnits.' obtained:'by such .a, method-.cannot,.be 
conclusive. ■ 

'- -'Xheprimary object of. this work was -not so-,,mueh to- determine-the'.quan-- 
',,t-ity;.df water .'present in.the -dyes, studied-as to, ,'as.cert.ain, whether',the water, 
,was',present;'as adsorbed moisture water of 'crysMlization.' 

"Theoreti'-caily,':"if, the vapor pressure of,a hydr-ate...be, plotted again$t:.the 
'--weight'; 'of;..water„,^present -at-',coiistant', temp-eratme,-'':'the,.-pi^sure'^ 
constant until the last of the hydrate corresponding to this pressure has 
been removed. At this point the pressure drops to that of a lower hydrate, 
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if OEC' is present,' or to that of the anhydrous substance. Practically, 
however, these breaks are not always sharp. Beutell and Blasclike^ found 
that ill all cases where there was more than one hydrate, the dehydration 
on the surface of the particles proceeded further than in the interior, “where 
cohesion hindered the evolution of water vapor/' The inside of the par- 
ticks, therefore, consists of hydrates higher than those at the surface. 
This prevents a sharp transition from one hydrate to the next, and causes 
a rounding of the breaks in the curve which becomes' more pronounced 

with increase in the pressure difference 
between two hydrates. (Compare the 
curves for oxalic acid, crystal violet and 
tartrazin.) 

If, however, the water in a compound 
is present as adsorbed water, the curve 
showing the relation of vapor pressure 
to water content will not have the breaks 
characteristic of the hydrate curves, but 
will be perfectly smooth and have a slope 
depending on the tenacity with which the 
water is being held. These two types are 
illustrated by the curves for hydrates, 
such as cupric sulfate pentahydrate or 
sodium carbonate decahydrate,^ and by 
that of vapor pressure against water con¬ 
tent curve of a substance containing adsorbed water.® A vapor pressure- 
water content curve for oxalic acid (C 00 H) 2 . 2 H 20 at SOf" was determined 
to test the apparatus and also to obtain a curve for a known hydrate. 
The results are tabulated in Table I and shown diagrammatically in Pig. 
,2, Curve A. 

Method.—Since the vapor pressure-water content curves of hydrates 
and substances containing adsorbed water are so distinctly different, the 
method used in determining which dyes are hydrates and which contained 
adsorbed water was that of determining the vapor pressure after removing 
a/small increment of' water, ,at constant/temperature. , ' The ' apparattis 
used was essentially the same as that described by Nelson and Hulett,^ 
a portion of which is shown diagrammatically in Pig. 1. About 1.5 g. 
of dye was weighed into Bulb A and a wad of fine glass wool was packed in, to 
prevent the dye from being carried over mechanically when the pressure 
in the s 3 ’^stem \vas lowered. The bulb was then sealed to the manometer 

1 Beutell and Blasclike, 1915, 199. 

2 Z. pkysik, Chem,^ 7, 241 (1891). 

3 Hulett and Nelson, Trans. Am. Ekctrochem. Soc., 38,103-119 (1920). 

^ Nelson and Hulett, J. Ind. Eng. Chm., 12, 40 (1920). 



Pig. 1 
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as' indicated in the illustration. The moisture was absorbed in phosphoric 
anhydride and the system was evacuated by means of a Toepler mercury 



Moles Water in Samre 

Fig. 2.—A,, oxalic acM 2 H 2 O at50°;B, crystal'violet at 26® (subtract 5 mols.); C,, 
tartrazin at 26®; B, tartrazin at 30® 

pump. Tlie pressure was read with the naked eye, directly from the' 
manometer Avith an accuracy of about =^0.2 mm. 

Tabi^e I 

OxAivic Acib Ar 50® 


H 20 

remov^ed 

% 

HaO to. 
pure acid 

%■ 

■HaO in 
sample 
Mols. 

Pressure 

Mm. 

H 2 O 

removed 
% ■ 

H 2 O to 
, pure acid 
% . 

H 2 O i,a 
sample. 
Mol's., 

Pressure 

Mm. 

„1,.2' 

' SS'.'2.' 

1.9 

14.9 

19.2 

IS'.O 

o,.7^ : 

,' 14.5 

4.4 

33.6 

1.7 

15.0 

21.1 

10,3 

0.5' 

44.6, 

9,.2 

' 27 .0 ' 

1.4 

14,9 

23,3 

■ ■ 8.0 ,: 

• 0.4 

14.5 

11.0' 

24.5 

' 1,2 

14.6 

24.9 

5.0' 

,','0.3' 

"■ 14.5 

13,2" '■ 

21.3 

■4.1 ■ 

14.8 

26.8'- 

2.3 "' 

',0.1 

■ 14.3 

15.4 ,' 

18.3 

0.9 

14.5 

■.28,5 ■■ 

0.0 

" 0.0,' 


17 .,2' 

15.7' 

^ 0.8 '■, 

14.6 






'Methylene Blue (CieHisNsSGl).—Previous work on the .water content 
of, methyleiie blue' is 'very', contradictory.,: Koch®' prepared ,2 samples 'of 
'methylene'blue under identical conditions and found that'onecontained,.the' 
equivalent of 4 moiecules' of waterand,theotlie.rth'eequivalentof1'J',mo,le-- 
cules. .-'Both samples, gave'up ■the: water completely at 110'°. : 'Bernthsen® 
'■'fo'und ,that'the.. salt'dried,'in' .a'.desiccator,'lost an equivalent'/of ,'2, mols'."",' 
of water at 100°, 2.t5 at 130° and 3 at 150°. He claims to have heated to 
■constant weight in each case. The American and French Pharmacopeias 
'''Koch,: 
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accept Berntiiseii’s figures and give the formula as Ci6Hi8NsSC1.3H20. 
The Germaii Pliarmacopeia makes no mention of moisture In this com¬ 
pound. 

Four samples of methylene blue made by different manufacturers were 
analyzed in the Color Laborator}- and contained 11.44%^ 11.58%, 12.42% 



Fig. d .— methylene blue at 28®; B, methylene blue at 42°; C, erythrosin at 50°, 

90® and 140® 


and 17.06%^ of water (calc, for 3 mols. of' water: 14,46%). In every 
case the salts could be completety dehydrated by drying them at 110° 
for 1 day, thereby confirming Koch’s results. ■ 


Tablk II 


Mbthylknb Bluk Hydrochloride 


, Water 
removed 

%' , 

—28®-- 

Water to 
pure color 
%■ 

Pressure 

Mm. 

Water 

removed 

% 

-42®—- 

Water to 
pure color 
% 

'.Pressuire 
■ ■ Mra. 

' 0.0'. , 

20.6 

7.5-. 

4.9 

, :,14;8 .'■ 

19.0 

' 0.5' ' 

, .■.■20.1; . 

4.2 

5.6 

' ■,',13.5 

16.8 



■,4.0 . 

6.8 

' ■'12.2, 

,'■ 8.7 


..,",.'"18.5^^'. ':'■'■ 

■,'■,3.5, 

8.2 

10.8 

,3.5 

.2.8" 

, ■ 17:.^'.'' 

3.6 

■ -9.4 ■, 

9.4 

■ 2.5 


',',,'16.4. ' ■■'■ 

■■'^■■■3.2': ■ ■ 

10.3 

8.3 

2.1 

'".'4.1^ 

.■',15.7" .■■ 

' .■"2.9" • 

11.5 

6,8 

■ ' 1.6 ■' 


.. 14.2. 

'■',2.8 ;■ 

' ' ..12.5,. .' 

'5.6,: '■ 

': ■''1.1 

■: ' 0.3;., ■' 

■ '43.0' , 

2.,6,: ■ 

V13.7 : 

■ 4.1, ." 

'. '0.9^ 

'„ "6.9 " ' 

'■'12,4.'' , 

■,. 2..4'., .■ ' ,'■ 

14.6 

3.0 

'' ,0-.6 

'■■ '.'T.S - 

'' 11 .,3',, 

" i.s ■ 

15,8 

' 1.6, ' 

",'0.3 

■ ''S.'S',:'' ' 

..".10.4 

', , 1,2 

16.8 

,■: . 0.4, ''' 

'0,>2' 

'■■■■■ -',' 

■'■■, '.■■.■9..5^''' 


■"■ :■'iT.'i - ', 

"■"::'0.0'■■ 

■^''. 0.0'' 


'were/detenmned;at^ 28° and^'42"°,': with,-the" 'results 'shown'.in'::,Table,TI 


and" :Fig.' 8, .Gtirves, 'A' ^and .'B:,;. .,:The^'' curves,: show'(no, mdioation '':of breahs, 
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thus indicating that the moisture in this dye is not present as water of 
crystallization. In the following tables the percentage of water has been 
recomputed to a pure color basis J for convenience in deterniining the degree 
of hydration. 

The Zinc Chloride Salt of Methylene Blue «—The formula for the zinc 
chloride double salt of methylene blue is usually given as (CisHisNgSClyb. - 
ZnCl2.H20. Apparently the only authority for this is Bernthsen® who 
found 2.13% of moisture (calculated for IH 2 O: 2.27%). No mention 
was made of the temperature at which the moisture was evolved. Three 
samples of the zinc chloride salt of methylene blue analyzed in the Color 
Laboratory yielded 4.0%, 3.4% and 3.1% of moisture. Heating in an 
oven for 1 day at 110® was sufficient to remove all but vexj minute traces 
of water. 

The vapor pressure-water content curve was determined on the sample 
containing 4.0% of water. The results again indicated the absence of 
Vfater of hydration. It should be noted that the total percentage of water 
obtained by the authors* method agreed well with that obtained by heating 
in an oven. 

Tabi^e III 

METHyi.ENE BIvITE'Zinc CmORIDE AT 40 ® 


H 3 O re,moved 
% 

H 2 O to 
pure color 

'% , 

Pressure 

Mm. 

H 2 O removed 

' . % 

mo to 
,pure color 

■ % ■ . 

Pressure' 

Aim,. 

0.0 

4.2 

24.0 

2.0 

,.2.1 

' 2 . 9 . 

0.3 

3.9 

18,4 

2.4 

1.65 

I.O 

0.6 

' 3.5 

13.5 

2.8 

1.2 

0.8 

1.2 

2.9 

8.0 

3.2 ■ 

0.8 

0.,3 

1.5 

.2,6 

6.0 

,'3.4 

0.6, 

0,2 

1.7 

'2.3 

3.4 

4.0 

0.0 



Crystal Violet, C23H30N3CL— Crystal violet or hexamethyl-;^-rosan,iline 
hydrochloride is stated to contain 8 molecules of water of crystallization,® 
Green^® gives the same' figure, and Schnitzel gives ,9 molecules.. ' . . 

A sample , of com.mercial crystal violet 'was found on' analysis to contain 
4% or about"! molecule of, water.,' After recrystallization from water and' 
drying for, 24 hours "at' room temperature in a'desiccator, this sample 
yielded,' 29.5% of water. • The, vapor pressure-water content curve for this 
■'sample (Fig. 2, Curve ,B), determined at 2'6®,,showed'break,s corresponding 
,to'''hydrates o,ontaining'§, 67 4, and 2 molecules of water. '■, The presence' 

By'pure 'Color basis is,'meant the parts'of. water per 100 'parts, of anhydrous ,'dye. 
A dye containing 20%', of water, therefore, wotdd,contain' 25% on ,a pore, color .basis.',■,■ , 

■'"'::®,Beinth''sen,'Aw.,.251, 81. (1889)'. • .■, 

.. Green, '"Organic Coloring Mattm,” The Macmillan Co. N. Y., 1908. 

Schultz, "Faxbstofftabellen/* Weidmaamsche Buchhaadlung' Berlin, 1914* • 
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of lower hydrates was not determinedj owing to' appreciable sublimation 
of tlie dye at pressures below 3 mm2" 


tABhn IV 

CrYSI'AI. VIOI.ST AT 26 ° 


mO' 

removed, 

% 

H 2 O to 
pure color 
% 

H 2 O In 
sample 
Mols. 

Pressure 

Mm. 

H 2 O 

remo%’'ed 

% 

H 3 O to 
pure color 
% 

HsO in 
sa,mple 
Mols. 

Pressure 

Mm, 

0.0 

41.9 

9.5 

12.5 

13.0 

23.5 

5.3 

7.5 

0.3 

41.4 

9.4 

9.9 

13.5 

22.S 

5.1 

7.5 

1.2 

40.2 

9.1 

8.7 

14.2 

21.5 

4.9 

7.5 

2.1 

3S.S 

s.s 

8.7 

15.8 

19,4 

4,4 

7.5 

3.0 

37.6 

8.5 

8.6 

17,0 

17.7 

4.05 

7.0 

4,i 

36.1 

8.2 

8.6 

17.1 

17.6 

4.0 

6.5 

4.8 

35.2 

8.0 

8.6 

18.0 

16.3 

3.7 

6.2 

5.6 

33.9 

7.6 

8.6 

19.1 

14.8 

3.35 

6.1 

7.3 

31.5 

7.2 

8.7 

20.1 

13.3 

3.0 

5.9 

7.4 

3,1.4 

7.1 

8.6 

21.3 

11.6 

2.6 

4.1 

9.1 

29.0 

6.6 

8.6 

22.4 

10.1 

2.3 

4.0 

10.4 

27.1 

6.2 

8.4 

23.0 

9.3 

2.1 

3.0 

10.5 

26.9 

6.1 

8.0 

23.4 

8.6 

1.95 

3.0 

11.4 

25.5 

5.8 

7,5 






■ Magenta.—Both rosaniline and ^-rosatiiline-hydrochlorides are stated 
to contain 4 molecules of water of crystallization.®*^®’^^ As neither of 



'6,6 ''. magenta'at BO'*, 50® and 90®;- B, methylene bltie ZnCh at 40® 

these compounds was, "aYailable, carefully purified' magenta, which is an 
approximately equimolecular' mixture ,of the two, was examined. .Table 
V and, Fig, 4, Curve A, show'the results.obtained on thissample. The vapor 

,' Green and, Schultz (Ref. 10;,Ref. 1,1),also record the anhydrous dye as existing in 
cantharides-green, glistening crystals and the hydrated form as bronzy crystals. This 
is„perlmps ,dtie ,to the'state ',of :subdms'ion, as^ there,was no’noticeable; ehange',iv'' color oti' 

dehydratioa'':in'thesample■used.■^■ f 6’' 
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pressure-water content curve of this mixture is perfectly smooth j with, no 
indication of a break. 


Table V 
Magenta 


HaO 

removed 

% 

HflO to 
pure color 
% 

Pressure 
- Mm. 

Temper¬ 
ature 
° C. 

mo 

removed 

% 

HsO to 
pure color 
% 

Pressure 

Mm,. 

Temper¬ 
ature 
= C. 

0.0 

7.4 

5.5 

30 

4.0 

2.95 

3.6 

-50 

0.7 

7.0 

5.2 

so 

5.1 

2.S 

1.5 

50 

1.2 

6.5 

4.0 

30 

5.3 

2.0 

1.0 

'50 

1.0 

6.0 

2.8 

30 

6.2 

1.1 

0.2 

50 

2.1 

5.5 

1.9 

SO 



,15.0 

90 



11.2 

50 

6.5 

0.7 

6.5 

90 

2.9 

4.6 

8.5 

50 

6.8 

0.4 

1.5 

90 

3.4 

4.1 

6.8 

50 

7.2 

0.0 


90 

4.0 

3.4 

3.8 

50 






While the vapor pressure-w^ater content curve of a mixture may indicate 
the absence'of hydrates, -this evidence alone cannot be consi'dered con¬ 
clusive. That either rosaniline or ^-rosaniline contains 4 inolecules of 
j^ater of crystallization does not seem likely, however, from other observa¬ 
tions made in this Laboratory.' For example, the highest percentage, of 
water obtained in anylsample prepared or purih,ed was 7.2, against 17.9 
required for 4 molecules (the calculations are based on an equimolecular 
mixture of rosaniline and |j-rosaniline). ■ If one of the components of the,' 
mixture contained 4 molecules of water- of crystallization and the'other 
was anhydrous, the amount of water present in an equimolecular mixture 
of the two should be approximately 8.5%. If this were the case, however, 
the vapor pressure-water content curve should show the breaks character¬ 
istic for' hydrates. This it failed to do. ■ 

Erythrosin,.—Erythrosin, or disodium tetra-iodo-fluoresceinate, has 
received much attention in the analytical work on food colors, because of 
the'constant discrepancy in , its analysis. Determinations'ofiodine,-in 
dried samples of this dye give results about 1% low, while those made on 
the pure acid' agree very well with the theoretical value. , 'Gomherg'and 
Tabern^^ fouiid''^-an average of 56.99% of. iodine in the aodium salt, (calc, 
for 'CsoHsLOsNaa: 57.70), and of. 60.67% ' (calc, for C 2 ,oHs 05 l 4 :''00.75), in 
the free' acid. - Their results for iodine content in samples'; of; technical 
'erythrosin -were' approximately .0.6% low. ,' These, investigators account 
for' this' discrepancy by '-assuming the presence of' a '■small''amount "of 'water,. 

'equivalent", to,, approximately1- molecule, held' very; "tenadotisly. ',' Similar': 
conclusions have been reached by W.' C. Holmes^'^ of'"the Color Laboratory 
in,'' connection with' a'gravimetric''method .for 'deterMnIng-\,erytlmc:«m^^ 

A:'"vapor,pres'-sure-water;contend ..curve,'w'as obtaiiie''d: on a,'- sample^"-of.ne-'. 
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crystallized erytlirosin ■ containing 13% of water. No trace of hydrate 
formation was observed, (Table VI, Fig. 3, Cui've C.) However, 
the sample which had been subjected to prolonged evacuation under pres¬ 
sure of less than 0.2 mm., and at a temperature of 160°, gave on analysis 
56.58% of iodine, w^hich agrees well with the value 56.55% required for a 
sample containing the equivalent of 1 molecule of water. Therefore, all 
work indicates that there must be an equivalent of 1 molecule of water 
in the sodium salt of er 3 d:hrosin and that this water is bound much more 
firmly than ordinary water of crystallization. 


TABUn VI 
Erythrosin 


HsO 

removed 

% 

HaO to 
pure color® 
% 

Pressure 

Mm. 

Temp. 

® C. 

HaO 

removed 

% 

HaO to 
pure color® 
% 

Pressure 

Mm. 

Temp. 
° C. 

1.2 

13,65 

21.5 

50 

9.4 

4.1 

2.0 

50 

2,2 

12.4 

16.8 

50 



21.1 

90 

3.3 

11.2 

12.8 

50 

10.4 

3.0 

12.0 

90 

4.3 

10.0 

9.0 

'60 

11.0 

2.3 

6.5 

90 

5.2 

9.0 

6.5 

50 

11.5 

1.8 

3.6 

90 

,. 6.2 , 

7.9 

4.6 

50 

11.7 

1.5 

1.5 

90 

6.9 

7.0 

3.8 

60 

12.0 

1.2 

0.5 

90 

■ 7.6 

,6.2 

3.0 

50 



22.5 

140 

8.2 

5.5 

- 2.8 

50 

12.5 

0.6 

7.2 

140 

8.8 

4.8 

: 2.5 

60 

12.9 

0.2 

0.8 

140 





13.0 

0.0 

.«. 

140 


® Computed from water actually removed. 


No definite evidence as to how this water is held is available at this time. 
Gomberg and Tabem^® suggest that the quinoid tautomer of the dye com¬ 
bines with water to give Formula I. This formula does not seem to ex¬ 
plain the characteristics of this compound. There is no reason to expect 
a difference in structure between the sodium salt and the free acid which 
can easily be obtained in the anhydrous form. Pending further work 
on this subject, it,,, is suggested that, this ■seeming''irregularity' might be 
explained on the basis of an addition compound formed by the union of 
1 molecule of the monosodium salt with 1 molecule of sodium hydroxide, 
such,as, shown in'.Formula II. ■ 



Tarixaziiii CigHaNiSgOsNaa: This ■ is' of especial/interest as,, it, is; one.' of, 
the 11 permitted food dyes* , Anschiitz^^.records^ that tribarium tartrazin 
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((Ci 6 H 9 N 4 S 209 ) 2 Ba 3 ) .contains 6 molecules of water. All investigators 
report that the di- and trisodium forms are anhydrous, although users 
of this dye know that the sodium salt verj^ rapidly takes up approximately 
17% of moisture on exposure to the air. 

A pure sample of trisodium tartrazin was recrystallized from water 
and partially dried in the air. A moisture determination on this product 
showed approximately 33%. of water. Vapor pressure-water content 

Tab^E VII 
Tartrazin 


-2G°-^ ----30°- 


HaO 

removed 

% 

HaO to 
pure color 
% 

HaO 

Mols, 

Pressure 

Aim. 

HaO 

removed 

% 

HaO to 
pure color 

HaO 

Mols. 

Pressure 

Mm. 

0.2 

49.9 

14.8 

22.6 

8.7 

45.5 

13.5 

25.4 

0.9 

48.9 

14.5 

21.7 

4.8 

42.9 

12.7 

25.4 

1.8 

47.5 

14.1 

20.6 

6.4 

40.5 

12.0 

25.3 

2.8 

46.1 

13.7 

20.2 

8.0 

3S.1 

11.3 

25.5 

3.8 

44.5 

13.2 

20.1 

9.5 

35.8 

10.6 

24.8 

4.8 

42.9 

12.7 

20.1 

11.2 

33.3 

9.9 

23.5 

5.8 

41.4 

12.3 

20.1 

12.7 

31.1 

9.2 

23.2 

6.9 

39.7 

11.8 

20.1 

14.3 

28.7 

8.5 

23.0 

8.0 

38.1 

11,3 

20.1 

15.9 

26.2 

7.8 

23.0 

8.3 

37.6 

10.9 

19.2 

17.4 

23.9 

7.1 

" ,18'.5 

9.2 

36.4 

10,8 

19.2 

18.6 

22.2 

6.6 

13.5 

10.2 

34.9 

10.4 

19.2 

19.5 

20.8' 

. 6.2 

9.0 

11.3 

,33.3 . 

9.9 

18,2 

20.4 

29.5 

5.8 

. 7.2 

12.4, 

31.7 

9.4 

18.2 

21.2 

18.3 

5.4 

6.4 

13.5 

30.1 

' 8.9 

18.2 

22.3 

16.6 

4.9 

■' 6.1 

15.6 

26.7 

7.9 

17.0 

23.6 

■ 14.6 

4.3 

6.0 

16.6 

25.3 

7.5 

15.9 

24.8 

12.9 

3.8 

6.0 

17.3 

24.1 

7.2 

13.8 

25.9 

11.3 

3.4 

5.6, 

18.3 

22.8 

6.8 ' 

8.6 

27.0 

9.6 

2.9 

4.2, 

19.2 

21.4 ■ 

6.4 

5.6 

27.7 

8.5 

" 2.5 

'3.5 

19.8,., 

: '20.4 ^ 

6.1 

4.9 

28,4 

■■'' '7.5 

,2.2 


20.5 

19.5 . 

5.8 

4,.7 ■ 

29.0 

6.6 

1.9"' 

3.0 

,21.9 

, 17,3 

'5.1 

' 4.2", 

30.8 

3,8 

1,1 

■' ■' 2.2 

23.2 ■ 

' 15.3 

,'4.5 

4.0 

31:4 

,' 3,'0 

0,7" 

c ,1.'8' 

',23.5 

'.15. O' 

4.4 

4,0 

32.9 

,. ■ 0.7 

,0.2 

' : ,1.0 

25.0 ' 

■ ':i2.6:..^ 

'3.,7.:.' 

3.9 

_■ ' ■■ .33.3 '. 

"0.0'., 

0.0'.' 


25.8 

,.,:'11.3 " 

', ,3.4 

3.8 


■'. . * V ' 



26.6 

' 10.3' 

"3.0,'"' 

3.6 





■:27.S' 

" 9.2 : 

. 2.7 : 

3.0 





'"'28.2', 

■"".,"7.9 


'■ ,' 2,9' 





','28.5.,' 

"7..3'";:,' 

: , 2.1 

:""'2,7" 





''"29 .,2 '■ 

;',",.6',3'''":' 

'1,9": 

■ 2,5 





"■:29.9,''' 

'-5,3 

'','1,'''6„: 

.'2',2 :, , 





30.2 

"■'„:'"'4,.'7:^'8'' 

:i,4. 

2,1 


'..' 



V33;3:; 

0.0 








curves on this sample were obtained at 26°, and repeated at 30° because 
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and D, Kg. 2^ show that breaks in the curve obtained' at 2't)^ occur at 
points coixespondiiig to hydrates of 14, 11, 10, 6 and 3 molecules of water. 
As the presence of the hydrates containing 10 and II moleciilevS of water 
seemed a little doubtful, owing to the slight change in pressure (1. mm.) 
between them and the next higher hydrate, and in order to obtain, more 
iiiformation regarding the location of the curve between the hexa- and 
octahydrate, this experiment was repeated at 30"^. The curve obtained 
at the higher temperature indicates the presence of hydrates containing 
14, 10, 6 and 3 molecules of water. The rounding-off effect, due to tfie 
presence of higher hydrates in the- interior of the particles, as suggested 
by Beutell and Blaschke,^ is clearly demonstrated between the deea* 
and hexahydrates which differ in pressure by 13 mm. 

As already mentioned, tartrazin after exposure to air contains about 
17% of water. This corresponds to the hexahydrate, which has a vapor 
pressure approximately that of the aqueous tension of the air. 

Sunmiary 

Vapor pressure-water content curves have been obtained for methylene 
blue, crystal violet, erythrosin, magenta and tartrazin, for the purpose 
of determining whether the water present in these dyes is adsorbed or 
held as water of crystallization. Crystal violet and tartrazin alone show 
hydrate formation. Further proof was also obtained that the equivalent 
of 1 molecule of water in erythrosin is present as part of the molecule 
and a new theory of the structure of this dye is offered, 

Washington, D. C, 

[Contribution itom thb Chbmicau Laboratory of the University or IwaNOis'l 

THE'USE-OF BROMATE IN VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. II'L ' THE 

DETERMINATION OF BROMATE IN THE PRESENCE OF FERRIC 

IRON 

By G. Frederick: Smith 

Received April 27, 1923 

In the former papers of this series,^ the stability of boiling solutions of 
potassium bromate in the presence of mineral acids was demonstrated 
and the relation of this stability to furthar applications in the use of bromate 
for volumetric analysis suggested. The use of bromate in acid solution 
in the presence of mercuric ion was shown to alter the course of several 
reaetions of analytical importance, increasing the oxidation value of the 
bromate from 5 to 6 equivalents of oxygen, thus preventing the trouble¬ 
some formation of free bromine and in other ways increasing the flexi¬ 
bility and value of bromate oxidimetric processes. 

Determinations involving the use of bromic acid in excess generally 
'45,1116,1417 (1923).. ^ : 
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involve the determination of this excess in the presence of ferric iron. 
The most common procedure consists in adding potassium iodide to the 
acid solution followed by a determination with thiosulfate solution of the 
iodine liberated. Ferric iron, therefore, interferes through the simtil- 
taneous liberation of iodine. Methods employed for preventing this 
iiifiiience of ferric iron in iodimetric estimations, of strong oxidizing agents, 
have been devised. The object of the present paper is not only to demon¬ 
strate how these known methods may be improved and adapted to the 
determination of bromates, but also to introduce entirely new reactions 
for the determination of bromate in the presence of ferric iron. 

These reactions, which proceed in the presence of mercuric ion in accord¬ 
ance with the principles stated in the second paper of this series,^ employ 
pure sodium oxalate and standard ferrous sulfate solutions in excess as 
reducing agents, and the excess is determined by titration with standard 
permanganate in the usual manner. The reactions follow: (1) 3 H 2 C 2 O 4 + 
KBrOa—>6C02 + KBr + 3 H 2 O; (2) 6FeSO.i + KBrOs + 3 H 2 S 04 ^ —> 
3 Fe 2 (vS 04)3 + KBr + 3 H 2 O. 

Previous Work 

Iodimetric determinations in the presence of ferric iron involve the 
formation of complex ferric salts which do not give ferric ions in solution 
and which consequently do not act on potassium iodide. Phosphoric 
acid thus converts ferric salts to complex salts containing the diphosphato- 
ferric ion, (Fe(P 04 ) 2 ) . Sodium pyrophosphate in excess dissolves 

ferric phosphate to give a colorless solution according to the same principle. 
Other reagents likewise form complex salts with ferric iron which do not 
give reactions of the ferric ion. Phosphoric acid and phosphate complexes 
only are of importance here. 

Moser^ determined copper iodimetncally in the presence of iron by the addition of 
an excess of sodium pyrophosphate to a solution of copper sulfate and ferric chloride 
with the formation of cupric and ferric pyrophosphates, of which the copper precipitate 
was readily soluble and the ferric precipitate difficultly soluble in the excess employed. 
The solution was then treated with an excess of potassium iodide, acidified with acetic 
acid and the iodine liberated after 10-15 minutes by the action of the copper alone, was 
titrated with sodium thiosulfate. This process is objectionable because of the time re¬ 
quired for the liberation of iodine, the difficult solubility of ferric pyrophosphate in the 
excess of pyrophosphate, and the limitation in the amount of ferric iron that may be 
present' without interference.■ 

The action of phosphoric acid in preventing the liberation of iodine from potassium 
iodide by ferric iron was used by Barnebey® in the iodimetric determination of iodate. 
The similar determination of permanganate iodimetrically was carried out by Barnebey 
and Hawes.** In general the methods involving these processes limit the amount of iron 
permissible without measurable interference. 

- Moser, Z. a^taL Chem., 43,597 (1904). 

» Barnebey, This Journal, 37,1502 (1915). 

* Barnebey and Hawes, ibid., 39, 607 (1917). 
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Factors Iiifluenciiag the Determination of Bromate lodimetrically 

Tlie best procedure for the iodimetric determination of bromates should 
be one which works advantageously in the presence of the larg€\st aiiioiiiit 
of iron. ' At the same time conditions must be chosen which rec}uire a 
iiiiniiniini length of time in the reaction between the bromate tO' t,)e dt^ 
terinined and the iodide added. The method finally devised combined 
the principles of the phosphoric acid process of Baniebey and the pyrO” 
phosphate method of Moser. 

:With increasing amount of iron in phosphoric acid solution the ferric 
iron color of the solution increases regardless of increasing concentration 
of phosphoric acid. That this color is due to the presence of ferric ions 
formed by the dissociation of the dipliosphato-ferric ion may be shown by 
the liberation of iodine from potassium iodide added to such solutions. 
To , prevent this dissociation from giving ferric ions the phosphate ion 

must be added in large excess. This was 
done by adding easily soluble sodium 
pyrophosphate. 

The addition of sodium pyrophospliate 
to a phosphoric acid solution greatly 'de¬ 
creases the hydrogen-ion concentration., 
Under these- conditions even strong oxi¬ 
dizing agents such as chromic acid fail 
to liberate iodine rapidly upon the ad¬ 
dition of potassium iodide. The very 
high oxidizing power of bromic acid, how¬ 
ever, . overcomes this disadvantage. , Tli,e, 
time rate of oxidation of potassium iodide 
,to ,free', iodine by .potassium dichromate 
,with'various' concentrations of'-phosphoric 
acid has-been determinedbyBarnebeyA- 
To''show the'eomp oxidizing power of bromic, add''for potassiimi 

iodide,, a'; curve, was -constructed showing the 'equilibrium 'betw’'e,e,'n barium, 
bromate, potassium: ' iodide' - and ■ phosphoric acid, -in' the ' presence -of'in-' 
creasing 'Concentrations-',of-phosphoric acid,; in,,the experiments,,''!,'minute', 
and 8 minutes were allowed as reaction'periods.:.-'' The resiilts are, shown in 
Fig.l. 

The values were obtained as follows. The measured volume of barium 
bromate solution was diluted with water, the proper amount of pliosphoric 
acid to give the acid normality shown (calculated on the basis of 3 available 
hydrogen atoms) was added and the whole diluted to 90 cc ; ! to L5 g. 
of potassium iodide dissolved in 10 cc.-, of,water was added and the'mixture,, 
stirred vigorously during the allotted time for whereupon the 

® Bamebey, This Journal, 39, 604 (1917), 
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liberated iodine was titrated with approximately 0.1 iV sodium thiosulfate 
solution. When the reduction of the bromate by potassium iodide was 
incomplete at the time the thiosulfate was added, part of the thiosulfate 
was oxidized slightly. The extent of this reaction was negligibly small 
in all cases. 

By comparison with the data of Barnebey for the corresponding di¬ 
chromate reaction it will be seen that for 2 N phosphoric acid the reduction 
of barium bromate is complete in 1 minute as compared with 3 minutes 
required by the dichromate reaction. Allowing 3 minutes as reaction 
period, complete reduction of bromate takes place in a little less than 
N phosphoric acid as compared with 2 N acid required by the dichromate 
reduction. The strength of bromic acid under these conditions compared 
with that of chromic acid as an oxidizing agent for iodides is, therefore, 
roughly 3 to 1. It is thus assured that, without increase of the time in the 
reactions involved, the hydrogen-ion concentration of phosphoric acid may 
be decreased by the addition of considerable sodium p}TOphosphate. 

The Effect of Sodium P 3 nrophosphate in Phosphoric Acid Solution Upon 
the Formation of an Undissociated Diphosphato-Ferric Ion Complex 

As has been shown in previous papers of this series, solutions of nitric 
and perchloric acid are best adapted to the determinations involving 
bromate oxidations. Solutions containing ferric perchlorate of increasing 
iron content were treated with phosphoric acid in different concentrations 
and diluted to 100 cc. Proportionate amounts of crystalline sodium pyro¬ 
phosphate were then dissolved in these solutions, followed by the addition 
of 1-1.5 g. of crystalline potassium iodide. The potassium iodide was 
dissolved by vigorous stirring to prevent high local concentrations of 
dissolved material and the reaction medium was allowed to stand in 
covered beakers for 30 minutes. At the end of this time starch indicator 
was added and the iodine which had been liberated was titrated with 0.1 iV 
sodium thiosulfate. A blank determination, under the same conditions 
without iron, was made to show the effect of atmospheric oxygen in lib¬ 
erating iodine from the iodide added. Under conditions which were least 
favorable to the rapid reduction of bromate by potassium iodide, the time 
required for the completion of the reaction between 25.00 cc. of 0.1 AT 
potassium bromate and excess of potassium iodide was also determined. 
The results of the experiments are shown in Table I. 

As will be seen, iron to the extent of 600 mg, may be effectively elim¬ 
inated as an interference in iodimetric determinations of bromates. Sub¬ 
stantially the same results were obtained using crystalline ferric nitrate 
instead of ferric perchlorate. .When ferric sulfate solutions are employed, 
much more iron may be present without interference, as shown by Barne- 
bey.^ The first and second experiments in Table I show that tindei* 
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similar conditions without the addition of sodium pyropliosplmte a pro¬ 
hibitive error is introduced with but half the amoiuit of ferric iron possibk;. 
with addition of pyrophosphate,' In all the above experimented the so'lii- 
tioiis reiiiaiiied dear throughout the whole of the time interval einidoyed. 

Table I 

The Action of Ferric Iron upon Potassium Iodide in PhOvSphoric Acid SoiajtioN 
AS Influenced by Sodium Pyrophosphate 

Iron was added as ferric perchlorate (containing 11% of Fe) free from ferrous iron. 
Time of reaction, 30 minutes. Volume of solution, 100 cc. The sodium pyropliosphatc 
did not liberate or absorb iodine under the conditions studied. 1.0 g. of potassium 
iodide was added in the first five experiments and 1.5 g. in the last .six. 

Time required for 
Blank K'BrCE -k Kl 


Amount 

Cone, 

NaiPaO? 

10 HsO 

0.1 V Na«vSsO»'* 

without 

Fe. Cc. of 

reaction 
Same ctm- 

of Fe 


added 

required 

Cc. 

thio¬ 

di If oils 

■ .G. 

, , M 

G, 

sulfate 

Mill. 

0.2 

2.0, 

None 

0,25 



.Z 

2.0 

None 

.51 



2 

1.0 

S.O 

.0-1: 



.3 

1.5 

3.0 

.11 

0.01 


.3 

1.5 

4.0 

.08 

none 


'■ ,4 

2.0 

4.0 

.56 



.4 

2.0 

6.0 

.20 

0.01 

<3 

.5 " 

2.0 

5.0 

.50 



'' ..5 ', 

2.0 

6.0 

.34 



.5 

2.0 

8.0 

.25 

'0,01 


: .6' 

2.0 

10.0 

.20 

0.00 

<3 ' 


® 1/10 of these values is the extent of their effect m practice. 


The iodine liberated from potassium iodide by 25.00 cc. of 0.1 N potas¬ 
sium bromate in 0.3 N hydrochloric acid solution required 26.21 cc. of the 
sodium thiosulfate used in Table I. With 0.66 M phosphoric acid 26.21 
cc. also was required. With 2 M phosphoric acid 26.15 cc. was required. 
With 2 M phosphoric acid to which 10 g. of sodium pyrophosphate deca- 
hydrate per 100 cc. had been added, 2.5.99 cc. of the sodium thiosulfate 
solution was required. Therefore, the sodium thiosulfate in strong phos¬ 
phoric acid solution with and without the addition of sodium pyrophosphate 
should be standardized, using potassium bromate under the same condi¬ 
tions.:,' 

The procedure for preparing a nitric or perchloric acid solution contain¬ 
ing ferric iron for determination of its bromate content consists, therefore, 
in adding sodium bicarbonate to neutralize the acid and give a small pre¬ 
cipitate, followed by phosphoric acid or phosphoric acid and sodium 
pyrophosphate, depending upon the amount of iron present, and finally 
1-1.5 g. of potassium iodide with stirring. After 2 to 3 minutes the lib¬ 
erated iodine is titrated with standard thiosulfate using starch as indicator. 
The thiosulfate should be standardized under the same conditions. 
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The Determination of Bromates with an Excess of Pure Sodium Oxalate 
Followed by Perniangasiate Determination of this Excess 
Since many oxidation processes involving bromates are best conducted 
at 100^, iodimetric determination of any excess -of bromate can be made 
only after the solutions have been cooled to room temperature. It would, 
therefore, be an advantage to develop a- method for bromate determination 
applicable to hot solutions, and Reaction 1 was accordingly studied. 

All exactly 0.1 iV solution of sodium oxalate and approximately 0.1 N solutions of 
potassium and barium bromate were prepared; 25.00cc. portions of the latter solutions 
were treated with 0.1 iV mercuric perchlorate solution in amount slightly more than that 
equivalent to the bromide ion resulting from the subsequent reduction of the bromate, 
and 50.00 cc. of the 0.1 iV sodium oxalate solution was added® followed by 5 cc. of 95% 
sulfuric acid, and the volume was adjusted to 100 cc. The solution was boiled for 3 
minutes in a covered beaker and, without cooling, the excess of sodium oxalate w^as ti¬ 
trated with potassium permanganate solution that had been standardized against pure 
sodium oxalate. 

The standardization of three bromate solutions in this way w^as accomplished 
with the results listed in Table 11. 

Tabi.15 11 

Standardization of Potassium and Barium Bromate Solutions with Sodium 
Gxauate in Suufuric Acid Solution Foueowed by Determination of the Excess of 
O xAUATE WITH Potassium Permanganate 

Fixed quantities: 25.00 cc. of approximately 0.1 N KBrOg or Ba(Br 03 ) 2 ; 50.00 cc. 
of 0.1000 N Na2C204; 5 cc. of 95% H2SO4. 7-10 cc. of 0.1 N Hg(C 104)2 in 0.127 HCIO 4 
solution. Volume of solution, 100 cc. Time of boiling, 3 minutes. 


Sample 

0.10040 W 
KMn04 
required 

Cc. 

Bromate 

determined 

N 

Bromate using 
pure AssOa 

N 

Difference 

1 KBrOj 

24.97 

0.09971 

0.09965 

+0.00006 

Ba(Br03)2 

25.125 

.09909 

■ .09903 

+ .00006 

2 KBrOs 

24.08 

.09972 

.09973 

- .00001 


These results are in each case the means of at least three closely agreeing 
determinations. The potassium bromate from a measured portion of 
Sample 2, after reduction with hydrazine, was precipitated with excess of 
silver nitrate and the weight of the silver bromide gave the closely agreeing 
value, 0.09967 N, The purity of the arsenious oxide used was thus proved. 

The end-point in the titrations of Table II in which permanganate was 
used is the equal in permanency to the ordinary sodium oxalate-perman¬ 
ganate titration in spite of the presence of considerable mercuric bromide, 
but the l^t 3 or 4 drops of permanganate added are only slowly reduced. 
The point at which the pink color produced is permanent for to 1 minute’^ 
is,, the' true; end-point' of' the reaction. 

The explanation of the influence of mercury in the determinations given 
® Sodium oxalate solutions should be made up as used to avoid decomposition which 
occurs upon standing. 

^ It was found that the pink color from 1 drop of 0,1 iV permanganate in excess often 
persisted after 12 hours or even longer. 
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in the second article of this series was further tested by substituting 0.1 N 
silver sulfate solution for mercuric perchlorate, and using a considerable 
excess. The concentration of the solution of Sample 2 potassium bromate 
was thus found to be 0.09974 AT. The silver bromide precipitated during 
the reaction was without effect on the end-point. The addition of mer¬ 
curic perchlorate solution to these reactions may be readily obviated 
through the use of mercuric bromate as standard solution. The use 
of mercuric bromate for this purpose will be considered in subsequent 
papers of this series. 

Sodium oxalate serves as one of the very best standards of quantitative 
analysis.® The standardization of bromate solutions with sodium oxalate 
as the only reference reagent, according to the determinations included in 
Table II, thus shows that bromate is probably the equal of permanganate 
in accuracy as a standard in volumetric analysis. 

The standardization of bromate solutions by comparison with pure 
arsenious oxide or pure metallic antimony, following the procedure of 
Gyory® and more recently the modified Gybry electrometric method of 
Zintl and Wattenberg*'’ further increases the value of bromate for volu¬ 
metric processes. The high purity of metallic antimony available for 
this purpose has been described by Henz.“ That it dissolves in hot 
coned, sulfuric acid to give only trivalent antimony was shown by Oster- 
held and Honegger.^® Work now being carried out in another laboratory,*® 
involving the use of potassium bromate and including a critical study of 
its physical properties as related to stability will fmdher increase the value 
of bromate as a standard. 

By the use of bromate solutions standardized against sodium oxalate 
and potassium permanganate to liberate iodine from potassium iodide in 
acid solution, sodium oxalate can in general be used in place of arsenious 
oxide as a primary standard for iodimetric processes with no sacrifice 
in accuracy or convenience. Another method in which sodium oxalate 
is used as primary standard was devised by Rosenthaler,*® 

Factors governing the determination of bromate in the presence of ferric 
iron by the oxalate-permanganate method given above are shown in Table 

It will be seen from Table III that solutions containing only free sul¬ 
furic add serve for oxalate reduction of bromate in hot solution in the 
presence of mercuric perchlorate. Phosphoric acid, if added to decolorize 

* Sfirensen, Z. owit am., 42, 362, S12 (1903); 45, 272 (1906). 

» Gyory. Z. owffiZ. am., 32, 415 (1893). 

“ Zintl and Wattenberg, Ber., 56, 472 (1923). 

n Henz, Z. anorg. Ch&m., 37, 1 (1903). 

Osterheld and Honegger, ifeZn. c&'w. Bcte, 2, 398 (1919). 

Private communication. 

Rosenthaler, Z. anal, Chem., 61, 219 (1922). 
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the iron present, should be added just before titration or, better, at the end 
of the titration' with permanganate. The preparation of the nitric or 
perchloric add solution of a bromate containing ferric iron' for determi¬ 
nation of its bromate content is, therefore, the same as that for iodimetric 

Tablb III 

ThB DBrBRMINAtlON OF POTASSIUM BrOMATB WITH AN BxCBSS OP SODIUM OXALATB IN 

Sulfuric, Phosphoric and Prrchloric Acid Solutions in thb Prbsbncb of 
Mbrcuric Prrchloratb 

Fixed quantiles: 25.00 cc. of 0.09973 N KBrOs; 50.00 cc. of 0.1000 N Na 2 C 204 ; 10 cc. of 
0.1 iV Hg(C 104)2 in 0.1 iVHC 104 . Reaction volume, 100 cc. Time of boiling, 3 minutes. 
Theoretical ICMn04 for excess of Na 2 C 204 , 26.18 cc. 


Amount KlMnO-i 

Acid used Other material present used 

Cc. G. Salt Cc. 

Difference 
from calc. 
Cc. KMn04 

3 95 % H 2 SO 4 + \ 

3 85%H3P0. j 


.... 

26.35 

+0.17 

10 60%HC104 

0.1 

Ferric iron 

26.33 

+0.13 


' 5 

NaG 104 .H 20 

26.21 

+0.03 

6 95% H 2 SO 4 i 

5 

RNO, 

26.20 
[ 26.20 

+0.02 

+0.02 

1 

^ 0.1 

Ferric iron® \ 

26.20 

+0.02 



1 

[26.21 

+0.03 


® 3 cc. of 85% H 3 PO 4 added just before titration with permanganate. 

determination, addition of sulfuric acid following neutralization, in place 
of phosphoric acid and sodium pyrophosphate. The effect of more than 
3 minutes’ boiling was not tested when using phosphoric or perchloric 
acid instead of sulfuric acid. 

The Determination of Bromate in the Presence of Mercuric Salt Ilsing 
Ferrous Sulfate Followed by Titration of the Excess with Permanganate 

Solution 

A second substitute for the iodimetric determination of bfomates, using 
standard ferrous sulfate and potassium permanganate solutions, following 
the second reaction given above, would prove highly desirable if accurate 
because, as in the oxalate and iodimetric methods already described, 
the standard solutions used are the common stock reagents of any analytical 
laboratory. The determinations of bromates by this reaction would be 
most convetiient if they could be made applicable in the presence of nitric, 
perchloric and phosphoric acid solutions, since bromate oxidation processes 
are best carried put in the presence of the two former acids, and phosphoric 
acid could be used to decolorize the ferric iron, giving a sharper perman- 
g'anatC'end-point;', 

Standard solutions of potassiutn permanganate and ferrous sulfate 
were prepared in the usual manner by comparison with each other and with 
pure sodium oxalate. Potassium bromate was standardized with pure 
arsenic trioxide. Measured amounts of potassium bromate solution were 
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treated with an excess of the equivalent amount of mercuric perclilorate 
solution and a considerable excess of standard ferrous sulfate solution was 
added. In the presence of 0.5 N nitric, perchloric and sulfuric acids com¬ 
plete reduction of the bromate was obtained in 2 to ti minutes at room 
temperature. Molar phosphoric acid gave the same time of reduction. 
The results are listed in Table IV. 

Table IV 

The Determination of Potassium Bromate Using Ferrous Sulfate and Potassium 
Permanganate in Presence of Mercuric Perchlorate 

Fixed quantities; 25.00 cc. of 0.09803 N KBrO,; 25-30 cc. of 0.1 N Hg(C10i)j in 0.1 N 
HCIO4; 60.00 cc. of 0.09412 N FeS 04 in 0.1 N HjS04. Dilution to 150 cc. 2--;i inimites 
allowed for reduction of KBrOa. 24.24 cc. of 0.09404 N KMn 04 required for theoretical 
excess of FeS04. 


Add ' 

' Eqtliv. 
norm, of 
add 

0.09303 N 
KMuQa 
required 

Difference 
from calc. 

Cc. of 
KMn04 

Acid 

Hquiv. 
norm, of 
add 

0.09303 N 
KUnih 
required 
Cc, 

Differci'sce 
from calc, 
Cc. of 
KM’uCf* 



' 0.5 
0.5 

24.22 

24.24 

-0.02 

=fc=().00 

HNOs 

j 0 . 2.5 

1 0.5 

24.06 

24 .05 

-0.18 

- 0 . 1 !) 

HC 104 


0.5 

,24.22 

-0.02 


1.0 

24.2-1 




1.0 

24.24 

=i=().00 

H 3 PO 4 

\ 1.0 

24.21 

-0.03 



^ i.o 

24.27 

+0,03 


[ 1.0 

24.21. 

-0,03 



' 0.25 

24.07- 

-0.17 





HiSOi 


0.5 

0.6 

24.07 

24.03 

-0.18 

-0.21 







1.0 

24.02 

-0.22 






Phosphoric acid sufficient to decolorize the iron present was added at 
the end-point in all these experiments if not already present. 

Prom Table IV it is seen that the experimental and theoretical results 
obtained agree excellently in the case of phosphoric and perchloric acid 
solutions but are uniformly in error for nitric and sulfuric acid solutions. 
The end-point is best and most permanent in phosphoric acid solution 
but is very satisfactory as well in perchloric acid solution. As with a 
permanganate-oxalate end-point in the presence of mercuric salt, the last 
few drops of permanganate added are but slowly reduced and the pink 
tirge should persist for ®/4 to 1 minute while the solution is stirred. The 
explanation of the error with nitric and sulfuric acid solutions is not ap¬ 
parent and is unusual in its constancy. The study of the eleetrometric 
end-point as applied to the reaction will be considered later in connec¬ 
tion with work on volumetric processes involving bromate solutions, 
but the slowness of the reaction at the end-point would probably inter¬ 
fere with this method. 

The preparation of bromate solutions in nitric acid containing ferric iron 
for determination of their bromate content according to the procedure 
of Table IV is the same as that for the iodimetric determination and the 
oxalate procedure already given. 
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The results here reported were obtained with mutually calibrated 
flasks, burets and pipets and are believed to be accurate to =±=0.02 cc. 

Summary 

The determination of bromates in the presence of ferric iron was studied, 
three methods proposed and their applicability demonstrated, experi¬ 
mentally. 

L lodinietric Method. Phosphoric acid solutions containing sodium 
pyrophosphate in which the dissociation of the resulting iron complex 
to give ferric ions is less than in the presence of either reagent alone, were 
analyzed for their content of bromate by the addition of potassium iodide 
in excess and titration of the liberated iodine with sodium thiosulfate. 
The time rate of reduction of bromate by potassium iodide with various 
concentrations of phosphoric acid was determined. The necessary varia¬ 
tion in the concentration of phosphoric acid and sodium pyrophosphate 
with increasing amounts of ferric iron was determined. 

2. Oxalate-Permanganate Method. The bromate was reduced by excess 
sodium oxalate in boiling sulfuric acid solution in the presence of mercuric 
perchlorate and the excess oxalate determined by titration with potassium 
permanganate. It was shown that this reaction furnishes the basis of 
an improved method for iodimetric standardization using sodium oxalate 
as primary standard. 

3. Perrons Sulfate-Permanganate Method. This involved the same 
procedures as in the Oxalate-Permanganate Method except that ferrous 
sulfate was substituted for sodium oxalate and titration was effected cold 
instead of in a hot solution. 

Urbana, Ii^bihois 

[Contribution FROM thb Drpartmejnt of Chemistry of Univbrsity] 

OXONIUM COMPOUNDS IN ■ THE VAPOR STATE. METHYL: 
ETHERr-^HYDROGEN CHLORIDE 
By O. Maass AND D. M. Morrison 

Received May 2, 1923 

Organic compounds containing oxygen have been shown to form com¬ 
plexes with the halogen hydrides; these are known as oxonium compoiinds. 
For reasons which are discussed below, further work dealing with their 
stability is of interest. In the investigation which is the subject of this 
paper, methyl ether and hydrogen chloride were mixed in the gaseous 
state with the object of determining whether or not association of these 
molecules occurred. 

thorough: investigation, of oxonium' compounds has:been madeLy'I)'., 
Mclntosht'.'and'some of;his co-workers.'.. ■In one. of his papers® on the sub- 
1 Mclntosli, This Journal, 27,26,1013 (1905); 33,71 (1911). 
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jectj properties of these, compounds were reviewed with the object of com¬ 
paring the oxoniiini complexes with the so-called molecular compounds such 
as' water or alcohol of crystallization. The conclusion arrived at was that 
these oxoniiiiti compounds were very stable. The}^ are simple, that is, 
generally 1 molecule of organic liquid unites with 1 molecule of acid. 
The meiting points of the compounds are far above the melting points of 
the constituents; also^ the behavior on electrolysis and the magnitude of 
the heats of formation serve to distinguish the oxonium compound from 
the ordinary solvent of crystallization. 

The existence of these compounds is definitely established in the solid 
state; as they melt, dissociation into the original molecules takes place. 
Conductivity experiments^ indicated that this was not at all complete, but 
the validity of this derived interpretation is not absolutely certain. If it 
could be definitely shown that a measurable amount of association exists 
in the liquid or gaseous state, the character of the oxonium compound would 
at once be established as comparable to that of ammonium chloride. 

This is of particular interest since in the past the structure of the oxonium 
compound has been given by assigning a valence of 4 and in some cases'^ f> 
to the oxygen atom; this is not in agreement wdth the present theory of 
the structure of the atom and consequent ideas of valence. 

Methyl ether and hydrogen chloride form an oxonium compound melting 
at —96the liquid boils low^er than —12*^. It is, therefore, possible to mix 
these two as gases above this temperature. The methyl ether and hydro¬ 
gen chloride were prepared and purified as previously described® and the 
boiling points were shown to be in exact agreement with those previously 
found. 

The experimental procedure consisted in mixing a definite volume of 
hydrogen chloride with an equal volume of methyl ether in a container 
liaving exactly twice this volume. The pressures' of' the tmmixed, liydrogen 
' chloride,and methyl''ether were the same; hence, after the gases were 
mixed any .decrease in pressure would indicate association or increase in 
molecular attraction ; which of these two would be the cause of the change, 
if any took place,, wm.ild then be established in the ,manner described .further 
0137 : 7 ,':'; , 

The accompanying diagram (Pig. 1) will serve to illustrate the manner 
in which the required amounts of methyl ether and hydrogen chloride were 
mixed. 

The hydrogen" chloride, 'Was .co,ndens.ed:in.'.:the .bulb M;„ the'pressure' tap: T,. made it 
possible to keep it liquid at the temperature of a mixture of solid carbon dioxide and 
ether. The construction of this tap is shown in the diagram. The stopper, of large 


® This Jouiinai:., 35, 535 (1913). 

" Ref. 2, p. 1279. 

® This Journal, 44, 1709 (1922). 
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diameter, is surrounded at the bottom by a space which may be evacuated and then 
closed off by means ■ of the tap O, thus being held in place by the pressure of the at¬ 
mosphere. The area exposed to atmospheric pressure in this way is large as compared 
to that exposed to the vapor pressure of the hydrogen chloride and taking into account 
the angle at which this latter pressure is applied, some SO atmospheres’ pressure in the 
bulb may be withstood, yet the stopper turns easily. ' The tap L is connected through a 
pentoxide tube and the 2-way tap H to the main apparatus. The volumes up to the 
tap H could be swept out as indicated in the diagram. 

The methyl ether was condensed in Bulb N which is similarly connected to the main 
apparatus, except that on account of its high boiling point, no pressure tap was necessary. 



Fig. 1 


Two reservoirs, I and II, were contained in a bath, the temperature of which could 
be kept constant. Each reservoir was coimected to a manometer (A and B, respec¬ 
tively) in which the mercury could be raised or lowered. These reservoirs were con¬ 
nected through 2-way taps, D and E, to the glass-tube system which could be evacuated 
through Taps F and filled with air through Tap G. The volumes of I and II were chosen 
such that II measured from Point b was exactly twice that of I measured from Point a. 
This was tested by completely evacuating I and II, filling I with air at atmospheric pres¬ 
sure, and sending this into II, through the capillary tube P by raising Reservoir R until 
the mercury filled I tip to Tap D. This was repeated, while the temperature was kept 
constant, and it was found that the mercury in both arms of manometer B was level 
when it reached the height b. Obviously with this procedure no corrections need be 
■ ^appiiedvta^th^:'gas laws,V'/ 
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is approached and the aberrations from the gas laws of this iiiixtiire will 
mask any effect due to association of the molecules. 

It might be argued that all the diminutions in pressure when the gases 
are mixed might be due to a similar cause; whether or not tills is tliecasc.^. 
can be tested in the following manner. The concentration of tlie liydrogcni 
chloride in the mixture is n{l—X)/2vj that of the methyl ether n{l A 
and that of the oxoiiium compound nX/2v; hence, if the above ecitiilibriiini 
between oxonium compound, methyl ether and hydrogen■ chloride really 
exists, 


n (l-X) 
2vX 




( 2 ) 


where K is a constant 
Pv 

Substituting ^ for n 


= 2 RTK = h 

JC 


&) 


where fe is a constant at a definite temperature. 

Hence X and consequently p (Eq. 1) can be calculated for various value 
of P and this value checked by experiment. 


Tabi^e II 

Experimental Data and Calculated and Observed Valvi^s or p 


Temp, 

® C. 

Press. 

HCI 

Pi mm. 

Press. 

(CH3)20 

Pa mm. 

XCalc. 

Press, of 
mixt. 

Calc, 

P mm. 

Press. 

of 

mixt. 

Found 

Differ¬ 

ence 

18.S'' 

756.0 

756.0 

0.1124 

.. . 

713.53 

»•' * 


573.4 , 

573.4 

.0896 

547.8 

647.5 

’4"0.3, 


382..9 

382.9 

.0634 

368.8 

369.2 

-0.4 

9.2, , 

758.0 

758.0 

.1472 


702.2 



557.0 , 

557.0 

.1162 

524,7 .. 

524.4 

+0,3 


378.7. 

378.7 

.0848 

362,65 

362.7 

-0,05 


218.4 

218.4 

.0524 

212.7 

212.5 

,+0.2 


767.8 

385.5 

... 

546,1 

545.2 

+0.9, 


382 ..1 

758.5 


540.2 

539,8 

+0.4 


\The first experiments ■ carried out at 18.8® show'agreement within ex¬ 
perimental error between calculated values and those found. The. 'Cal¬ 
culation was based,on the value of k at IS.S® and.atmospheric,pressure. 
See'"Table''L: ' 

furthermore, the test of varying the relative proportions of the gases 
to^be' mixed was applied; In this cbsc p can be calculated as follows. ," 
;'Xet equal, the/pressure of'Unmixed hydrogen chloride of which there, are iVj gram,' 
molecules iu''Volume v; let Pa "be the pressure ;of unmixed methyl ether of which' there 
are iVst gram molecules ill volume t?. 

Then, if gram molecules of oxonium compound are formed. 
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where K is identical with K in Equation 2. 


Ni = 


PlV 

RT 




(Nt + = 


P2V 

RT 

2pv 

RT 


Tsr ^ 

^ RT RT RT 


and substituting for Ni N 2 iVs in Equation 4, 
(2p~-P2){2p^Pi) 
iPi-hP2~2p) " 


2RTK 


(5) 


The next series of experiments was carried out at 9.2°. The pressure 
change on mixing the gases (56.0 mm.) is greater than at the higher tem¬ 
perature and, therefore, the experimental error is correspondingly smaller. 
The very good agreement between calculated and observed values shows 
that the assumption of the equilibrium in which there is a 1:1 compound 
is without doubt correct® and the result is not due to the mass effect 
of changed molecular attraction in the gas mixture. 

As was mentioned above, at temperatures below —4°, the condensa¬ 
tion temperature (boiling point) of the mixture being near, the molecular 
attractions play a part as well as association in causing a diminution in 
pressure when the gases are mixed. At ■—7.65° the above calculation 
should, therefore, not be valid because the association X is really smaller 
than that calculated from the diminution of pressure, and hence the 
diminution calculated on this basis for a lower pressure of unmixed gases 
will be smaller than that observed. An experiment was carried out at this 
temperature in which the original pressures of hydrogen chloride and 
methyl ether were 383.2 mm. of mercury. The pressure observed on 
mixing was 363.0 mm., whereas that calculated on a basis neglecting 
molecular attraction was 331.5. 

The conclusion which may be drawn from all of these experiments is 
that methyl ether and hydrogen chloride form an oxonium compound, 
(CH 3 ) 20 .HC 1 , existing in the vapor state to a measurable extent even at 
temperatures 150 ° above its melting point. The compound is quite anal¬ 
ogous to ammonium chloride which also is partly dissociated into its 
component molecules when it is vaporized.'^ 

Tn the latter , case, '2 polar molecules form the resultant compound.. 
Methyl ether is not polar, that is, in the sense that the center of gravity of 
the positive and negative electricity is identical when the molecule is built 
up out of atoms to which the Tangmuir or Thomson.electron structure is 
given. ' Although: thisis in agreement with its dielecMc, 'constant,' the. 


. 'and' 758.0 mm.': preS'Sure the- decrease pressure on mixiiag is'.'SS.S'imn.: 

Hence^at half 'tte pressture,,, 378.7 mm.., .one might have expected half 'the, above 

decrease in, pressure 27.9'mm., ',but "the decrease in pressure'found wasl'O.O mm. whichds 
in perfect agreement with the calculated change (See Table II). 

7 Smith and Lombard, This JoxmNAn, ST, 38 (1915). 
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stability of the oxoiiium compound is rather surprising. However, from 
the space model it can be imagined that the approach of the hydrogen 
end of the very polar hydrogen chloride molecule to the oxygen of the 
methyl ether might induce pronounced polarity in the latter. This would 
mean a displacement of the methyl groups and the attachment of a hy¬ 
drogen nucleus to the oxygen atom quite in agreement with the electrolytic 
dissociation of the oxonium compound when in solution. Furthermore, 
the oxonium compound itself would be polar, which would account for the 
higher complexes=“ [(CH3)20.3HC1] which have been isolated at low tem¬ 
peratures. 

It will be interesting to investigate other oxonium compounds in thi.s 
manner. The compound formed between ether and chlorine is particularly 
interesting, since in this case neither of the component molecules is itself 
polar in the above sense. This compound, therefore, should not be de¬ 
tectable in the gaseous state. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that the chlorine complexes 
when melted are non-conductors, that is, no electrolytic dissociation occurs. 

The heat of formation of methyl ether-hydrogen chloride can be cal¬ 
culated from the above experimental data, but this will be left until other 
oxonium compounds have been examined. 

Acknowledgment is hereby made of a scholarship granted during 
the time of this research by the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research of Canada. 

Summary 

Equal volumes of methyl ether and hydrogen chloride were mixed in the 
gaseous state at atmospheric pressure and the resultant pressures recorded 
over the temperature range 30° to —10°. Prom these data the amount 
associated to form the oxonium compound, (CH 3 ) 20 HC 1 , was calculated, 
and the resultant pressures on mixing these gases, at pressures other than 
atmospheric and in unequal proportions, were deduced. The.se latter 
were checked by observation, thus proving the original assumption to be 
correct, namely, that a 1 :1 compound exists in the vapor state, the 
dissociation of which incre^es with rising temperature. 

The similarity between methyl ether-hydrogen chloride and ammonium 
chloride has been pointed out and the formation of the former attributed 
to indueedpolarily in the methyl ether molecule caused by the polar hydro¬ 
gen chloride molecule. 

Montrrai,, Canada 
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THE SYSTEM, LEAD--ANTIMOHY 

ByR. S. Dejan 

Received May 3 , 1923 

Introduction 

The equilibrium in the system, lead-antimony, because of the commer¬ 
cial importance of this series of alloys, has been the subject of a very con¬ 
siderable number of investigations. The conclusion* reached in most of 
them and generally accepted in all the recent handbooks and texts^ is 
that neither solid solutions nor compounds are formed at least in the 
alloys rich in lead. 

The earliest investigation of the system seems to have been made by Roland-Gos- 
seiiii^ who found by thermal investigations that the system was a simple eutectiferoiis 
one with the eutectic containing about 12.5% antimony and melting at 22S®. This 
eutectic temperature was checked roughly by Rwen.® Stead,^ however, in a thermal and 
microscopic examination of the system found a eutectic temperature of 247°, but his 
microscopic examinations confirmed the earlier conclusion that the system was simple 
eutectiferous. Campbell® with very little further data accepts Roland-Gosseliu’s 
results. In 1907 Gontermann® reviewed the conflicting data and made a very careful 
thermal investigation of the system. In general his results checked those of Stead. It 
is to be noted, however, that with alloys above 13% Gontermann obtained two arrests 
for the eutectic point. He explained this as a matter of crystal size, which explanation, 
however, has been questioned by Guertler who leaves the facts unexplained. Gonter¬ 
mann further found no detectable arrest in the cooling curve for 1% antimony alloy, 
but since his microscopic examination of the specimens showed dendrites he discarded 
the possibility of the formation of solid solution. The later investigations of Xoebe^ 
and of Teroux® have agreed quite closely with those of Gontermann. 

A number of investigations, of the physical properties of the lead-antimony alloys 
have been made from which conclusions have been drawn regarding the equilibrium. 
The potential of the lead-antimony series has been studied by Puschin® who foiuid that 
all alloys had the same potential as lead which he interpreted to mean that neither solid 
solutions nor compounds were formed. The electrical conductivity of the series has been 


^ Guertler, '"Metallographie/* Borntrager, 1912, Vol. 1, p. 792. Dessau, 'Thysikal- 
ische Eigenschaften der Tegierungen,’' Vieweg, 1912, p. 87. Bornemami, 'Xie Binaren 
Metallegierungen,'■ Knapp, 1909, p. 232. Reinglass, ''Chemische Technologie derXegier- 
ungeii,” Spamer, 1919, p. 13. Desch, “Metallography,’Xongmans, 1922, p. 400. Tam- 
mann, “Lehrbuch der Metallographie,*' Voss, 1921, p. 220. Hoyt, “Metallography,*' 
McGraw-Hill B'.okXo. 1921, p.,52.,; „ 

2 Roland-Gosselin, Bull. soc. encour. ind. nat, [5] 1, 1301 (1896). 

■ ® Plweii, J. 4,,135'(1910). 

^ vStead, X 16, 200 (1897). 

® Campbell, J. 154,205 (1^^ 

® Gontermann, Z, anorg. CheM.f SSf 4:19 (1907). 

^ Loebe, Metallurgies 8, 7 (1911). 

® Teroux, CompL rend., 156, 1764 (1913). 

® Puschin, Guertler, “Metallographie,” Borntrager, 1921, Vol. II. p. 322. 
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Investigated by Matliiessen^® wlio found a break in tbe curve at tlie coinpositioTi corre¬ 
sponding to the formula PbSb. His figures near the lead end are too tar aiiart to allow 
any conclusions to be drawn concerning the formation of solid solutions. 11 k:! crnn 
ductivity of liquid lead-antimony alloys has been investigated by Ib Muller^*’ and, no 
evidence is found of a compound existing in the liquid state. l,lie siieciiic beat of t:lK‘ 
lead-antimony alloys has been determined by R. Dtirrer^" who found that at const ant; 
temperature the specific heat was a linear function of the concentration, iodicatitig iio 
compound or solid solution foimation. The hardness of lead--antimc,)ny alloys lia,vS 1-leeri 
investigated by Saposhiiikow and Kanewsky^^ who concluded that iieithen’comptiiinds 
nor solid solutions were formed. 

In a recent investigation Ludwick^'* finds that the hardness of annealed tilloys 
varies smoothly with the antimony concentration up to 8%, the highest conce,ntratit,',)n 
investigated. Howxver, when the 2% alloy is annealed it increases .sharply :in hardness, 
but no great change is produced in the others by this treatment. Tndwick does not 
offer any explanation of this but it would appear to indicate the formation of a solid solu¬ 
tion up to about 2% of antimony. The most recent investigation of these alloys is tlnit 
of Gurevich and Hromatko^^ who find the maximum tensile strength in an alloy contain- 
ing 10% of antimony. 

Our interest in the lead-antimony system was from the standpoint 
of the manufacture of cable sheath and we were, therefore, particularly 
concerned with alloys containing up to 2% of antimony. It is obvious 
that in an extrusion process the temperature of working must not be above 
the melting point of any of the constituents of the alloy but on the other 
hand it is advantageous to use as high a temperature as possible, as the 
plasticity of metals approximately doubles for every 10° rise of tempera¬ 
ture. Accordingly, the maximum extrusion temperature for lead-antimony 
cable sheath depends on the equilibrium near the lead end of the system. 
The present investigation was, therefore, made with a view to determining 
the equilibrium in the low-antimony alloys; however, in the course of the 
investigation it was found desirable to extend it less completely to alloys 
containing about 13% of antimony. 

Investigation. 

The Solidus Curve of Lead-Antimony Alloys.—The method adopted 
for -^e study of the low-antimony alloys was based on the differential 
heating, emwe. A small cylinder of pure lead was used as the neutral body 
which was connected with a similar cylinder of the alloy under test by a 
copper-constantan thermocouple. The differential e.m.f. was measured 
on a high sensitivity galvanometer so arranged that its sensitivity was about 
70 mm. of scale per microvolt. The actual temperature for the furnace 
was determined by means of a copper-constantan thermocouple and a 
“Matluessen,2.o»org.C*m.,Sl,415(1860).- 
“Muller, IWeio/tergie, 7, 730 (1910). ' ; 

; “ Durrer, Z., 19, 86 v ^ 

“ Saposhiiikow and Kanewsky, J. Russ. JPhys. Chem. Soc., 39, 901 (1900). 

“ Ludwick, Z. anorg. Chem., 94, 161 (1916). 

“ Gurevich and Hromatko, /. Chem, Met. .Eng., 2S,63 (1931), 
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small potentiometer and was accurate to'0.5'^. This apparatus, although 
laborious to operate, probably gave as accurate results as could have been 
obtained with a recording instrument. The rate of heating was such that a 
temperature of 300® was reached in about 2 hours. Some of the results 
of these experiments are shown in Tig. 1, corrected for the calibration of the 
thermocouple made at the melting points of pure tin and lead* • The un¬ 
annealed alloys show a eutectic arrest at 258® even when only 0.5% of 
antimony is present, but a few hours’ annealing causes the ,disappearance 
of this arrest in-alloys containing up to 2%. The 2% alloy becomes free 
from thermal evidence of the presence of the eutectic only after 200 hours’ 
heating at 235®, and in the 3% alloy the eutectic still persists after this 
time. The evidence from these heating curves would then indicate that 



Fig. 1 


as much as 2 to 3% of antimony dissolves in lead when sufficient time is 
given. This slowness of attaining equilibrium is also characteristic of 
the lead-tin alloys as has been found by Rosenhain and Tucker.^® 

Microscopic Examination.— Microscopic examination confirms the 
findings of the thermal analysis in every respect. The eutectic which 
is present in the unannealed alloys disappears on annealing the alloys 
containing 2%'of antimony 'or less.':: Tig. 2'shows,micrographs, of ^the 2%, 
alloy before and after annealing. The etching is with silver nitrate and 
nitric acid. These microphotographs themselves would seem almost suffi¬ 
cient evidence for the formation of solid solutions in this system. 

' 'The tiquidus ' Cuive of .the' .Lead-Antimony Alloys and/the .'Possibility 
of /: Compound,ForHiaMon ■ .order, / to'' have:, further/'tdata,'■ qU'.'the 
Rosenham and Tucker, Trans, Roy. Soc., 209, 80 (1908). 
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freezing-point curve of lead-antimony alloys to supplement those of 
Gontermann, for the purpose of drawing the complete eqiiilibriiiiii ciiagraiii, 
several determinations were made. The apparatus consisted of an deotric 
crucible furnace in which was placed a crucible of alloy,, the tein|)eratiire 
of which was determined by means of a mercury theniionicter calil:>ratc‘ci 
in freezing lead and tin, and compared with the tliermoeoiiplc used in 


X 100 X 50 

lug;. 2.-—2% hGad-antimony alloy polished with MgO; etched with silver nitrate and 

nitric acid 

heft, as cast Right, annealed for 200 hours at 235 

the diiferential heating curves so that no discrepancies might arise in 
comparing the two results. The corrected results from these determina¬ 
tions and those from the previous heating curves are shown in the fol ¬ 
lowing table. 

TABi^n I 

ThURMAU ArRUSTS IN bKAD-ANTlMONY Aw/ws 
Corap^iiion. . . -Cooling curve Heating curve 

/c fep Uiquidus Sohdius vSolidtiy 

Pure'lead 327.1 ' ... , . , 

, , 326 none ... , ' ■ 

■ • ' .above; 315 ^ 

321 y5 ■ . . -none ' 300 


y'.Theih' /of ■.-Sevca^^al^ -.degrees'' /between''''t& 
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The eutectic temperature from the cooling curves agrees well with that of 
Gontermann, namely, 245-246°, but the eutectic temperature on heating is 
10° higher, , In order to be certain of the reality of 
this hysteresis, both a heating and a cooling curve 
were obtained by use of the differential apparatus 
and a 3% antimony alloy. The resulting curves 
are shown in Fig. 3 and leave no doubt as to the 
existence of the hysteresis. Our work has not been 
carried far enough to offer a complete explanation 
of this phenomenon. The equilibrium diagram 
shown in Fig. 4 shows our tentative interpretation 
of the results. The diagram assumes the formation 
of a compound Pb 4 Sb containing 12.6% of antimony 
which forms an eutectic with its solid solution in lead 
at 10% antimony. The data are not sufficient to fix 
these points accurately, however. This compound, 
forms very slowly and when the mixture is cooled 
is not formed from the liquid but from the solid 
eutectic between antimony and solid solution. As 
a result of the reluctance of this compound to form, 
the system as it cools behaves as if it were an antimony-solid-solution 
eutectic, and hence freezes at 247°. When this is heated the compound 
forms and the melting point is the eutectic point between compound and 
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solid solution at 258°. Mazzotto^s explanation^^ of a similar hysteresis in 
the lead-tin eutectic is that the eutectic supercools with relation to the 
separation of tin. A similar supercooling wdth relation to antimony does 
not seem to be the explanation of our results, since the freezing point is not 
raised by seeding. 

My thanks are due to Mr. G. S. Rutherford in charge of tlie Chemical 
Division for his interest and cooperation in this work. 

Summary 

Investigation by means of differential heating curves and microscopic 
examination has shown that antimony is soluble in solid lead up to between 
2% and 3% of antimony at the eutectic temperature. 

The alloys containing up. to 13% show a higher eutectic temperature on 
heating than on cooling. A suggestion for the interpretation of this is' 
made and a tentative equilibrium diagram drawn. 

This investigation is being carried further to determine the solubility 
curve for antimony in lead at temperatures below the eutectic and to ol:)- 
tain further data on the possible existence of a compound in the system. 

Chicago, Ii^wnois 


[Contribution rrom the ChemicauXaboratorv op Harvard University, and the 
Fixed Nitrogen RESEARar Laboratory] 

. . ANALYSIS OF HYDROGEN FOR TRACES OF NITROGEN^ ' 

By R. L. Dodge 

Received May 7, 1923 

The usual method for the determination of hydrogen in a mixture of 
gases by combustion 'over copper oxide has been modified and applied to 
the'determination of traces of nitrogen in hydrogen. The details of the 
nio.dified procedure are described in this .paper. This procedure was 
employed in' the analysis of hydrogen used' for some special tests on am- 
■inonia,'catalysts, .It is, also,.useful for the analysis'of,'hydrogen which is 
to, be,liquefied, .since traces of.nitrogen interfere materially w,itli,'the 
liquefaction.^, ■, 

, , Briefly,:,the method,consists in'burning large amoinxts ,(12”-20, liters) 
of hydrogen .over heated .copper oxide in an evacuated system, circulating 
"the 'residuak'gases , over copper .oxide to insure complete removal of the 
hydrogen, collecting the residual unburned gases (designated as nitrogen), 
and measuring them by the usual gas volumetric method. The volume 
Mazzottg, Ifiiern. Z. Metallog.^t^^^^ ( 1911 ). 

The.expe'nses.of t'Ms mvestiga'tioii'Were.in large, part defrayed'b'y .the'.United'States 
Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory. 

.Kanolt .of ''the Bttreau.''Of'Standards> ..'Washington, 
t:" 'of v'the, lidg^ifactioa: of':hydtdgeiL'::dey^6ped^^ and' 

'''indepehdently':o!,it;',:a;ritniIar''hm 
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of hydrogen bturned is calculated from the volume of water formed by the 
combustion. 

Apparatus.—The apparatus is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. 

The combustion tube A is of Pyrex glass, approximately 34 cm. long and 25 tmn. in 
ititernal 'diameter, and contains about 350 g. of copper oxide.® The heating is accom¬ 
plished by means of the external resistance heater B. A Pyrex glass buret C, immersed 
in ice water, serves to collect the water formed by the combustion. Connection to the 
rest of the apparatus, which is of soft glass, is made through the ground glass joint (x, 
y). The bulb D (about 300 cc.) and stopcocks (d, e) make possible the circulation of the 
residual gases through the copper oxide to insure complete combustion of the hydrogen. 
The stopcock (c) controls the rate of admission of the hydrogen to the combustion sys¬ 
tem. The Topler pump P serves to evacuate the combustion system. The McTeod 
gage J indicates the degree of evacuation. The gases removed by the Topler pump are 
collected and measured in the water-jacketed buret G. H is a phosphorus pentoxide 
tube for the absorption of the traces of water uncondensed in the buret C. 



‘Procedtire —The liydrogen to be analyzed is dried and admitted 
through the Cock c to the combustion system, which has previously been 
evacuated to a pressure of 0.01 mm. of mercury.^ During the combustion, 

" ® A great excess of: copper ;OXide is necessary, since reoxMation after" an analysis ;is; 
slow. The reoxidation is accomplished by heating the material to about 400 ° in a current 
:pf''pxygen.v:; . . , 

^ When both the initial and final evacuations are carried to the same point, errors 
due to incomplete evacuation are negligible. 
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Cocks d and f are closed. Tlie rate of admission of the hydrogen is limited 
by the temperature of-the combustion in the copper oxide tti.f')c, wliicli 
should'not exceed 400 ^ as above this temperature metallic copper forms a 
slag" with p3rrex glass. Gate must be taken to niaintaiii a |)ressttrc in 
the hydrogen supply line greater than atniospheric to avoid inadvertent 
contamination of the hydrogen with air. 

After a sufficient amount of hydrogen has been burned, as indicated 
by the water collected in the buret C, Cock c is closed and the gases re¬ 
maining unburned in the combustion system are circulated through tlic 
copper oxide tube and buret by manipulation of the leveling bulb 
and the 3-way cock (e). Warming the combustion tube at z during the 
circulation insures transfer of all condensed water to the buret. 

When continued circulation causes no further diminution in volume of 
the residual gas (indicated by using the bulb D as a rough McLeod gage) 
Cocks a and b are shut and d and f opened. The residual gas is then 
pumped into the water-jacketed buret G, where its volume is nieasiired. 

An error of 0.05 cc. in the volume of nitrogen causes an error of about 
0.0005% in the percentage of nitrogen. An error of 0.01 cc. in,tlie.water 
formed causes an error of about one part in 200 in the actual percentage of 
nitrogen or, with a nitrogen content of 0.5%, an error of ().002%i. 

The nitrogen lost by solution in the water formed during the combustion 
is, for an apparatus of this size, less than 0.04% of the total nitrogen. 

The nitrogen left in the free space of the water buret is less than 1%) 
of the nitrogen collected. This is within the limit of accuracy of the method 
for hydrogen containing less than 0.5% nitrogen. In using the method 
for Ii 3 ffii*ogeii containing more than this amount of nitrogen, it ivS advisaljle 
to, open the water buret to the combustion system for an instant after tlie 
'first removal of the nitrogen and to collect this additional nitrogen by a 
second'evacuation. ■ 

Results—The method was standardized by . analysis of *^pure^' hydro¬ 
gen.' , This',gas. was generated,in a modified-form' of'' Edwards',hydrogen 
generator®' from'' c,''p. air-free sulfuric add .and c. .'P. mossy zinc. "The 
generator was equipped with mercury-sealed stoppers and was 'evacuated 
before,hhe acid 'was admitted. ' A ''50%' ■ excess'' .'of zinc '. was used. , The 
results of the analysis are,given ,in'.TableI.'..' - : 

The analyses of “pure" hydrogen.indicate that any errors due to libera¬ 
tion of incombustible gas by reduction of copper oxide or by solution of tlie 
zinc and the acid of the generator are less than® 0,005%. 

' ^ Edwards, J. It, 961 (1919). 

® Auxiliary experiments show that the gas liberated by the copper oxide on solution 
in acid is less than 0.5 cc, for every 90, g> of .CuO,;'this being the limit o! accuracy of the 
determination. It is probable that. .,the.':adtu^l'^'Vateis.^' considerably,', below' this.'''' 'See' 
Richards, Proc, Am, Acad., 26, 276 (1890). 
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Tablr I 

RFSULTvS 


Gas 

analyzed 


Observed 

volume 

HaO 

Cc, 

Vol. of Ha Obs. voi. 

0L760mm. “Na”* 

burned 0°, 760 mm. 

Liters Cc. 

% “Ns" 

Av. 


1,. .. 

... 10.0 

. 12.4 0.52 

0.004 



2. . . . 

... 9.2 

11.4 0.42 

0.004 

0.004 

.''Special” 

1. . . . 

... .11.4 

14.2 6.51 

(0.046)^ 



2 

... 11.4 

14.2 5.78 

.041 



3.. .. 

... 10.9 

13.6 5,75 

.042 

• .043 

Ordinary 

1. . . . 

... 11.0 

13.7 64.28 

.470 



2. .. . 

... 9.5 

11.8 55.40 

.470 

.470 


“ That is incombustible gas, unadsorbed by cuprous ammonium chloride or potas¬ 
sium hydroxide; it may contain argon and other inert gases. 

^ The hydrogen supply line was under less than atmospheric pressure for a short 
time allowing possible contamination of the hydrogen with air. 

“SpeciaF' hydrogen was taken from a commercial tank which had been 
filled as nearly as possible directly from electrolytic cells, special precautions 
being taken to remove all air from compressors, lines and tank before 
filling. It is probable that 0.04% represents the minimum percentage of 
inert constituents in commercial electrol)rtic hydrogen. 

‘^Ordinaiy’' hydrogen was taken from a commercial tank chosen at 
random. , ,. 

In conclusion the author wishes to express his appreciation for the 
valuable assistance of Professor Arthur B. Lamb, under whose supervision 
this work was conducted. 

Summary 

A modification of the usual method for the determination of hydrogen 
by combustion over copper oxide has been devivsed and applied to the 
analysis of hydrogen for traces of nitrogen. 

barge quantities of hydrogen (12-20 liters) were burned by circulation 
over heated copper oxide in a previously evacuated system and the hy¬ 
drogen determined by measuring the water formed. The residual nitrogen 
was pumped,off and measured.. 

The method is accurate to 0.005%. 

■„ ' .Cambridge,38,Massachusetts' " 

,AND Washington, D, C. ■■ 
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[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratories op Columbia University, No. 4121 

THE DESIGN AND USE OF CONDUCTANCE CELLS FOR 
NON-AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS 

By J» Livingston R. Moegan and Oi^ivij M, .Lammi^rt 

Received May 11, 1923 

Introduction 

In ilie course of an investigation involving the precise measurement with 
noil-platinized electrodes of the electrical conductance of solutions iii noir- 
aqueous-solvents, it has been found necessary to take certain precautions 
in the selection and use of the conductance cell. Since the difficulties 
necessitating such precautions are those which would be encountered by 
others attempting to determine the conductance of non-aqtieous solutions 
within the range from 2 X 10"® to 2 X 10"^ reciprocal ohms, with an 
accuracy of 0.1% or less, the experimental method followed is given in 
some. detail. 

Washburn^ from the theory of the Wheatstone bridge, has derived equa¬ 
tions relating for aqueous solutions the minimum allowable area of the 
cross section between the electrodes and the distance between them; 
Taylor and Acree^ have taken up in some detail the difference in the results 
obtained using non-platinized electrodes with varying frequency and volt¬ 
age, and have given an experimental criterion for good cells; Schlesinger 
and Reed® have also emphasized this point; Haworth^ investigating the 
variation of the resistance with frequency, using a different type of Wheat¬ 
stone bridge, has confirmed Taylor and Acree's results, as have also Kraus 
and Parker.® 

It is the object of this paper to correlate the work of these previous 
investigators with the results of this research , in the hope thsit thC' cell 
.design; and' technique developed will .give comparable results from all 
different "investigators working with non-platinized, electrodes.' ■, 

" Bridge Assembly.—The bridge' assembly'was', m of. standard 

''■commercial instruments , of the ■usual.'type .now recommended for precision 
work;'the''SOurce of, current.was...a Yreeland oscillator operating at a fre- 
; quency'qf,.either"500'..or.;,;1000';:.the:'roller-^^^ of Wlieatstone bridge .was 
'.used,''and,.,:2,,,dial,,'Te,sistance boxes, 1,. IG 'and, 100 .dials, bifi'lar'. 

wound.''.'witffi.an,.;,,aggregate r a thousand ohms, and the larger 

,a ■I'GOO-" and.l0,'0G0-dial box of. the-.Curtis® type; 2 ■variable air condensers 
were employed with a maximum capacity of 0.005 mfd. and 0.00125 mfd,, 

® Taylor and Acree, ibid,, 38,2403, 2415 (1916). 

® Schlesinger and Reed, ibid,, 41, 1727 (1919). 

^ Haworth, Trans. Faraday Soc.j 16, 365 (1921), 

Krans and Parker, This Jouenau, 44, 2^9 (1922). 

® Ctirtis and Grover, Bur. Standards BuU.i% 3 (1911). 
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respectively, teleplione was a Baldwin head piece. Type F, with 

an impedance of 2000 ohms. 

Both bridge and resistances were calibrated in the Ernest Kempton 
Adams Precision Laboratory using direct current and a D’Arsonval gal¬ 
vanometer; the resistances by direct comparison with resistances calibrated 
at the Reichsanstait loaned by the Columbia University Department of 
Physics; the bridge by the Kohlrausch method.^ 

• A water-bath regulated at 25° =t= 0.002° by the method of D. J. and J. J. 
Beaver^ was used for most of the work. An oil-bath regulated in the same 
way was used for the higher resistances when necessary. 

The usual grounding and shielding between different parts of the appa¬ 
ratus and of the leads was used. Furthermore, the Vreeland oscillator, 
which was in the same room but at some distance from the assembly, 
was shielded and the shield grounded in such a way that no stray currents 
could be heard in the telephone. The bridge was placed close to the baths 
with the leads of such length in either arm of the set-up that no lead cor¬ 
rection was necessary, the leads being connected to the cells in the way 
recommended by Washburn, 

Comparison Solutions.—The first difficulty encountered in this work 
was the lack of a suitable solution for comparing the cell constants, one 
with the other. In any work requiring more than one conductance cell, 
liquids for the purpose of comparing the relative constants of the cells 
are as necessary and important as the standard solution employed to 
find the absolute constant of any one of them. The customary method of 
simply diluting with water the liquid used for calibrating the cell was found 
to be unsatisfactory, for the solutions would have to be so dilute (0.0002 M) 
as to make it difficult to keep them free from contamination in handling 
as well as in measuring in glass cells. 

The most convenient and satisfactory comparison solutions we have 
found are those obtained by diluting the calibrating solution of potassium 
chloride with 95% alcohol. Such a solution was forced into the cell by 
a pressure of purified air. The air, furnished by a water pump and purified 
by passage successively through solutions of sulfuric acid, potassium hy¬ 
droxide, through water, and through soda lime, was then bubbled through 
some of the alcoholic solution of like concentration to give it the same 
pressure of vapor there as in the air above the solution. By filling the 
cell, in this way conductances of the same solution could be duplicated 
exactly throughout the entire range. 

' Variation of ■ Resistance with Fre-quency.— Taylor and, Acree: :have'' 
'found; with bare'platinum electrodes (1) that the difference in" the resistance; 

KoMrattsch and Holbttra, ‘Xeitvermogen der Elektrolyte,” Leipzig, B. G.Teub- 

er,, I S9%'p.: 47,\; 

® Beaver and Beaver, X Jnd, Eng> Chem,, 359 (1923). 
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of a solution at frequencies of 1000 and 600 decreases as ttie diameter of 
the electrode increases, (2) that for a given electrode tliis difference de» 
creases as tlie resistance of the solution increases frotn 1L492 to 534.4 
ohms, (3) that the resistance of a cell decreases as the frequency is in¬ 
creased from 60 to 2000 cycles. To obtain then the electrical le- 
sistance'' of the solution the atithors suggested one of tlie following meth¬ 
ods: (1) an extrapolation of the resistances to infinite frequency, wliidi 
involves the nieasureiiient of each resistance at several frequeudes; (2) 
the use of their extrapolation formula in terms of resistance, frequency 
and inductance, wliich necessitates the use of standard inductances or 
capacities; (3) an increase in the size of the electrode to at leUvSt 25 iiiiii., 
preferably to 50 mm., at the same time with a construction of the cell 
and a method of using such that the resistance of the solutions measured in 
that cell is above a certain minimum. 

The first two methods call for inconvenient experimental procedures 
and calculations; the third method possesses the advantage tiiat any, 
necessary alterations in the design of the cell or any restrictions, which 
must be placed on the resistance of tlie sohitioiis m,easured in the cell, 
can be made once and for all at the beginning of the research. The sub¬ 
sequent determinations involve no more labor than when platinized elec¬ 
trodes can be used. Furthermore, if by simply fixing the miiiimutii re* 
sistance to be measured in a given cell,■ small electrodes can be used, tlie 

Tabu® I 

This Vaeiation or the Apparent RnsisTANci^ .with a Change in FREauENCY IJsino 
CETXS. witn, Dipperent.'Area op EuEctRom Surface ani> Sow«ons op Dipperent 
: Blectrolytes IN Bimmmr 'vSoevents 


Resistance R 

DiXiuR 
at 1000 and 

Resistance R 

,Diff. in „R 
sa 1000 aiwi' 

1000^^^ 

500^ 

600 in % 

1000^ 

6Ck:w ' 

mo in ■% 


Ceel O-'-Bright BivEctRODES, 13 Mm. in Diam'ETER 
; KCl-water solutions . 

' A:,' 277.14“ ■i:.066 ■■.8946.9" 8954.6 

'. .0.085 

im'MT 

■ ^688,or/' 

0.690 

9086.0 

.■ 9093,5 

■. .08:1 

1455..05 


.189 

10644.5 

,: 10653, 

.080 

.''2264';,0' 

'2268.6.,'. 

.203 

13047 

,13059, ' : 

,'' ■.. ,092 

'8419'. 4 

■ 3422.S"' 

.086 

13362 

■m65'".. ■ 

■ :'.'097"" 

4909.6 

4912.8 

.065 

18113 

'■18138 ■,"■,■■'. 

■■■ '■' ■■ ,138 

6309.4 

6314.0 

.073 

26889 

■■26938'','■ 

A :Am:: 

6640.6 

6644.5 

.069 

30190 

''30250"''^ 

, '*.198,' 

"''685a'>,35': 

6857.0 

.054 

39882 

"..89992''..,■"•■ 

',276:' .■ 

7260.8 

7267.5 

.092 

42277 

■',42397 '■■'■" 

'■ ■,'.284, 

8629.0 

8535.5 

.076 

66701 

■''/6597'1'"'' ,", 

:■ : ',411' " 

12096 

KCI-alcohol-water solutioas 
12106 0.083 43490 

' 43620-'' '. ■■■', 


16680 

16700 

,120 

82910 
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lyiBr-acetophenone solutions 


1.7270 

17290 

0.116 

92100 

92500 

0,424 

32950 

.3.3010 

.182 

203496 

206645 

1.056 

Chcl 4—Roughi^n^d Bcectrodes, 13 Mm. in Diameter 




KCl-water solutions 



183.46" 

185.50" 

1.112 

1255.8 

1259.4 

0.287 

360.68" 

363.10“ 

0.671 

9433.0 

9440.0 

.074 

857.1 

859.92" 

0.329 





IvCl-alcohol-water solutions 



190.82" 

192 .42" 

0.838 

6783 

6787.1 

0.060 

440.35 

441.47" 

.254 

17388 

17410 

.127 

984.94 

985.79 

.086 

23679 

23725 

.194 

2014.6 

2016.0 

.069 

34954 

35034 

.229 

3617.3 

3619.3 

.055 

38242 

38340 

.256 


LiBr-acetophenone solutions 



2755.0 

2758.0 

0.109 

15595 

15615 

0.128 

14025 

14040 

.107 

23111 

23141 

.130 

Cete 

2—Roughened Beectrodes, 13 Mm. in Diameter 




KCl-water solutions 



399.47" 

404.55“ 

1.522 

2486.5 

2492.0 

0.221 

651.96" 

656.21" 

0.652 

2516.0 

2521.0 

.199 

914.77 

917.74" 

.297 

3531.2 

3535.0 

.108 

1114.2 

1116.0 

.162 

9533.0 

9540.0 

.073 

1957.9 

1962.9 

.255 





KCl-alcohol-water solutions 



631.98 

633.46" 

0.234 

16585 

16599 

0.084 

1391.3 

1392.8 

.108 

18435 

18460 

.136 

2044.0 

2046.0 

,098 

21018 

21052 

.162 

3646.3 

3648.3 

.055 

29919 

29972 

.174 

6945.0 

6949.2 

.060 





LiBr-acetophenone .solutions 



1440.7 

1442.0 

0.090 

16395 

16415 

0.122 

2782.0 

2785.0 

,108 

23550 

23580 

.127 

Ceee 3—Roughened Beectrodes, 38 mm. in Diameter 




KCl-water solutions 



442.23" 

■/ 112.23“.. 

0.000 

973.1 

973,. I " ' 

0,.00D 


KCFalcohol-water solutions 



140.54" 

140.64" 

0,071 

701.23 

. ' 701.23 

0.000 

,"206.73 

206.81“ 

.039 

1513,7 

1513.7 

.000 

' 369122 . 

369.29 

.019 

9054.6 

9057 

'■ .027 


LiBr-acetophenone solutions 



■',317.59' 

317.. 7“ 

0:035 

5637.2 

,5638.5'. 

0,023 

,,''1448,0'1'"4 

,'4448:.0''''::''.: 

.000 

7466 

7469" " 

.040 

3076.1 

3076.9 

.036 

12210 

V12213' 

,'■..025 

4004.1 

4005.3 

.030 

' "39355 

■ B'9356'^"4 ' 

.002 


For this measurement a mica condenset was used. 
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of a solution at frequencies of 1000 and 600 decreases as the diameter of 
the electrode increases, (2) that for a given electrode this difference de¬ 
creases as the resistance of the solution increases from 11.492 to 534.4 
ohms, (3) that the resistance of a cell decreases as the frequency is in™ 
creased from 60 to 2000 cycles. To obtain then the ''true electrical re¬ 
sistance’' of the solution the authors suggested one of the following meth¬ 
ods: (1) an extrapolation of the resistances to infinite frequency, which 
involves the measurement of each'resistance at several frequencies; ( 2 ) 
the use of their extrapolation formula in terms of' resistance, frequency 
and inductance, which necessitates the use of standard inductances' or 
capacities; (3) an increase in the size of the electrode to at least 25 mim, 
preferably to 50 mm., at the same time with a construction of the ceH; 
and a method of using such, that the resistance of the solutions measured in 
that cell is above a certain minimum, 

: The first two^ methods call for inconvenient experimental procedures 
and calculations; the third method possesses the advantage that any 
necessary alterations in the design of the ceU or any restrictions, which 
must be placed on the resistance of the solutions measured in the cell, 
can be made once and for all at the beginning of the research. The sub¬ 
sequent determinations involve no more labor than when platinized elec¬ 
trodes can be used. Furthermore, if by simply fixing the minimum re¬ 
sistance to be measured in a given cell, small electrodes can be used, the 

Tablb I 

Thb Variation or the Apparent, resistance with a Change in Frequency Using 
Cetxs with Different Area or Electrode Surface and Solutions of Different 
Electrolytes IN Different Solvents 

. . , Diff.iu.R ■■■ imiuR 


■ Resistance'R,' 

at 1000 and 

Resistance R 

at 1000 and 

1000-., 

500- 

500 in % 

1000— 

500- 

500,in ,% 


Cell 6—Bright Electrodes, 13 Mm. in ■Diamet.er 




KCl-water solutions 



. 274.22'* 

.27744“" 

1.055 

8946.9 

89M.5' 

0.085 " 

.5584.02'* 

588.05**. 

0.690 

9086.0 

9093.5 

.083 

" 1455.05.. 

.■,1457.8"' 

.189 

10644.5 

10653 

,080 

.,.2264.0, 

2268.6 

.203 

13047 

13059 

.092 

..3419,4" 

■ 3422.3 

.085 

13352 

13365 

. .097 

4909,6 

,■ .'■ 4912.8 ' 

.065 

18113 

18138 

'■ '.138' 

",:6309.4.'':" 

6314.0 

.073 

26889 

26938 

' J82 ■ 

'""6640.6 

6644.5 

.059 

30190 

30250 

.198 

6853.3 .' 

6857.0 

.054 

39882 

39992 

.276 

'7260.8: ' 

7267.5 

.092 

42277 

42397 ■ 

2S4^ 

,'^"8629.,O'; 

.' V 8535.,5„ 

.076 

65701 

" 05971 

■" .411 


KChalcohohwater solutions 



12095''^' . ■ 

, ,' .12105 ', ', 

0.083 

43490 

,'■43620": 

■" 0299' 

16680. ^ 

',' '":i6700' 

.120 

82910 

'■,,83305'' 

■ ■■.476'"' 

24515 

.'■2456a''■-,' 



' ■; 
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LiB r-acetophenone solutions 


17270 

17290 

0.116 

92100 

92500 

0.424 

32950 

33010 

.182 

203496 

205646 

1.056 

Cei.Iv 

4— Roughened Eeectrodes, 13 Mm. in Diameter 




KCi-water solutions 



183 .46" 

185.50" 

1.112 

1256.8 

1259.4 

0.287 

360.68" 

363.10" 

0.671 

9433.0 

9440.0 

.074 

857.1 

859 .92" 

0.329 





KCi-alcohol-water solutions 



J90.82" 

192.42" 

0.838 

6783 

6787.1 

0.060 

440.35 

441.47" 

.254 

17388 

17410 

.127 

984.94 

985.79 

.086 

23679 

23725 

.194 

2014.6 

2016.0 

.069 

34954 

35034 

.229 

3617.3 

3619.3 

.055 

38242 

38340 

.256 


LiBr~acetophenone solutions 



2755.0 

2758.0 

0.109 

15595 

15615 

0,128 

14025 

14040 

.107 

28111 

23141 

.130 

Celt. 

2—Roughened Beectrodes, 13 Mm. in Diameter 




KCl-water solutions 



399.47" 

404.55" 

1.522 

2486.5 

2492.0 

0.221 

651.96" 

656.21" 

0.652 

2516.0 

2521.0 

.199 

914.77 , 

917.74" 

.297 

3531.2 

3535.0 

JOS 

1114.2 

1116.0 

.162 

9533.0 

9540.0 

.073 

1957.9 

1962.9 

.255 





KCl-alcohol-w^ater solutions 



631.98 

633.46" 

0.234 

16585 

16599 

0.084 

1391.3 

1392.8 

.108 

18435 

18460 

.136 

2044.0 

2046.0 

.098 

21018 

21052 

.162 

3646.3 

3648.3 

.055 

29919 

29972 , 

.174 

6945.0 

6949.2 

.060 





IJB r-acetophenone solutions 



1440.7 

1442,0 . 

0.090 

16395 

16415 

0.122 

'2782.0,. 

2785.0 

JOS 

23550 

235S0 

J27 

Ceee 

3—“Roughened Eeectrodes, 38 mm. in Diameter 




KCl-water solutions 



112.23" 

"' 442 .23" 

0.000 

973.1 

973.1 

0.000 


KCl-alcohoBwater solutions 



,140.54" 

140.64" 

0.071 

701.23 

701.23 

0.000 

11206.73 

206.81" 

.039 

1513.7 

1513.7 

MO 

'369.22' 

369.29 

.019 

9054.6 

9057 

V'. .027 


DiBr-acetophenone solutions 



1' ''.817159 

;'":":317.7"„ 

0.035 

5637.2 

5638.5 

'■0.023 

1443.0 

1448.0 

.000 

7466 

7469 

.040 

3076.1 

3076.9 

.036 

12210 

12213 

.025 

4004.1 

4005.3 

.030 

39365 

39356 

.002 


l^or tliis measurement a mica condenser was used. 
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economy of both platinuin and solution possible would certainly justify 
any attempt to use such a method. 

Therefore, since of all the cells.on the market the Waslibiim Types A 
and B were the most carefully designed and capable of giving the range 
of conductance we needed with the minimum voliiiiie requirement ami. 
exposm*e of the'solution to the air in transferri'Ug, an investigation was 
undertaken to determine for each cell a minimuiii resistance, above which 
the difference in the result due to .frequency would be negligible. Taylor 
and Acree made no measurements above 534.4 ohms at 1000 c'ycles, but 
estimated that in general above 10,000 ohms the resistance measured at 
1000 cycles would not diftTr from the true resistance by more than 0.01T> 
Ill Table I are values,' each an average of a number of readings, for the re¬ 
sistance in ohms at 1000 and 500 cycles and the differences between these 
values, in percentage of the value of 1000 cycles. Cells 2, 4, and 6 are of 
Type B, 'Nos. 2 and 4 with a range at-10'“'^ to lO*"'^ reciprocal ohms, No. 0 
with a range of lO*”^ to 10~® reciprocal ohms. Cell 3 is of Type A with a 
range of lO"”^ to 10""'^ reciprocal olims. 

While these data show that for Cells 2, 4 and 6 the differences in resist¬ 
ances at the frequencies are comparable to the values obtained 1)y 
Taylor and Aeree, in the range covered by these investigators, for their 13 mm. 
bright electrodes, these differences do not decrease continuously in tlie 
manner predicted, but pass through a minimum between 5000 and 10,000 
ohms. That this phenomenon is not peculiar to any one cell or solution 
but to the size of the electrode is shown by the fact that when three differ¬ 
ent types of solutions are used in all 3 cells having the same size electrodes, 
the results are similar. That it is due to some cause inherent in the cell 
and not in the assembly is shown by the results obtained with Cell 3. In 
this case, with the larger electrodes, the differences are sinaller throughout 
' the 'entire range and do not increase above 10,000 ohms. The slight irregu¬ 
larities'''in these differences .can.readily be attributed to the difliciilty'in 
. taking the readings at 500 cycles- during '.the day, since the- telephone was 
not tuned particularly to this frequency. 

'""Apparently 'then, for-'cells liaving bare - platinum electrodes, .there' is, 
.'for':a.'maximum allowable'-error, ,no wimiwwn .resistance above- wli'ich a. 
. given:,,'Cell' may be, used, but; .an optimum range of resistances- throiigliout 
'.which the,'differences-; in resistance with-differences in frequency may or 
may not, depending on the size of the electrode, be small enough to come 
".within'this limit',,of error..,As 'the size-of the electrode increas-es' (at leavSt 
up't'o'50'„inm.) these differences in the resistances throughout this optimum 
"range, become- smaller,'. and -the range,throughout which the -cell.maybe 
used becomes larger* In other word^^ to choose the cell so that the resistance 
of a solution in it is large does not give the same results experimentally as to 
■increase 'the'sim of the electrode and reconstruct the celL 
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At very high resistances, 90,000 ohms or over, with Cell 3 in the water- 
bath, there was observed on some days a decrease in resistance at 500 
cycles. When measured in an oil-bath this decrease disappeared and the 
usual slight increase was noted,. At lower resistances, however, no differ¬ 
ences in resistance of a cell in a water-bath or an oil-bath could be observed. 
Evidently this phenomenon is due to the capacity effects prevalent when a 
high resistance is measured in a water-bath. Since this effect was not 
always the same in the same laboratory and could conceivably be quite 
different in different laboratories, depending upon the grounding facilities, 
etc., Washburn’s suggestion^ that in the design of a conductivity cell 
a maximum resistance of 10^ ohms should be imposed when possible 
seems especially pertinent. 

Throughout the work the capacities were measured and found to be 
greater at 500 than at 1000 cycles, but as the difference in the resistance 
at the two cycles increased the difference in the capacity decreased. Inas¬ 
much as the condensers were of the type used to balance out capacity in 
the cell and were not standardized, the actual values are qualitative and 
are therefore not given. 

Cell Design.—Since the only conditions imposed upon the use of 
Washburn’s simplified Equation 4 in place of Equation 3 are that the 



specific conductance shall not be less than 10"“'^ reciprocal ohms, the 
maximum resistance i? not greater than 10® ohms, the frequencies not 
greater than 1000 cycles and the dielectric constant of the liquid not greater 
than 80, there was no reason why, for the non-aqueous solutions to be 
measured, the Type B cells could not be used, except for the fact that, 
due to the small size of the electrodes, the resistance at 1000 cycles is 
not the true resistance of the solutions. From Taylor and Acree’s values 
and from the results with Cell 3 with electrodes 38 mm. in diameter, which 
showed that although there was a decided decrease in the difference at 
two frequencies this difference was not entirely eliminated, it was assumed 
that this error would probably be negligible were the diameter of the elec- 
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trodes iiicreasexl to 50 mni. Accordingly, vSince the size of the electrodes 
was fixed, calculations were made by Washbtini’s Equations 2-1:: and 25 
to cletermitie the dimensions of the construction between the electrodes. 

The cells and their essential dimensions are sliown in I^ig. 1. 
circular, sand-blasted electrodes were made of platinum O.'lo intii. thick 
with a rod L0--1.5 nim. in diameter securely welded to the center'of the disc. 
The cells were of Jena glass. Since the solvents used were liygroscopic 
and imlatile, the arms of the cells carried the mercury seals sliown in tlie 
figure.^ Cell DB No. 1 has a cell constant approximately 1.39 and can 
be used for 0.02 N potassium chloride solution with a resistance of approxi¬ 
mately 500 ohms. With 400-500 ohms minimum resistance there can 
be no errors due to the measurement at any one frecpiency, and only air 
condensers are needed. Cell.DB No. 2 overlaps the range of Washburn’s 
Type A cell and Cell DB No. 1, although the resistance does not fall below 
500.or,rise much above 10^ohms. Unless extreme precision is desired, 
Washburn’s Type A cell can be used with roughened or sand-blasted elec* 
trodes, although an increase in the diameter to 50 mm. would be an im¬ 
provement. 

vSolutions having resistances ranging from 300 to ()0,000 ohms were 
measured in both of the new cells. Since there was no difference in the 
resistance with the change in frequency to 500 cycles the resistance meas¬ 
ured at 1000 cycles was assumed to be the true resistance of the solution* 

The Methods of Cleansing and Drying Cells."— Little attention has 
been given by previous investigators to one factor which, in this I/abora- 
tory, has been found to be of the greatest importance, namely, the history 
.and treatment of the electrodes'previous to'their .use. Taylor and Acrce*-^ 
found that unless their cells were, .'‘scrupulously clean” the resistance of 
a^filled'cell, varied with a change in voltage. . This fact tliey used as a 
criterion of cleanliness, but suggested no method for either cleaning ■ or 
.rlrying. Possibly, sinceAliey used wmter solutions, they did not. dry their 
cells befo,re filling .but rinsed them with successive, portions of the solution 
'".'to,, be measured. ■ Such a procedure is almost impossible with hygroscopic 
solvents,, however, and'at best is. wasteful of theliquids which are usually 
,, expensive and' purified with difficulty. ■ 'Kraus and. Bishopalso .reported 
some, trouble in checking their values for, amyl alcohol when they' used a 
'■celtthat was,.dried after being steamed, but they gave no practical method 
■' for, obviating the . difficulty. In our own experience, when the cells were 
'cleaned with chromic.acid mixture, steamed, or rinsed with hot conductivity 
..water, anci„,then'dried w,itli warm, purified 'air either directly or after .rinsing' 
with redistilled alcohol, the values for the resistance of a given solution 
■ varied,.'so ..capricioUvSly and.the variations were of such magnitude that quite 

■ ' ® 'These cells were made by Mr. H. 0. -Morgan of Bimer and Amend. 

,, ■' ^ Kra'us and.' Bishop, "This 'Journal, 44, 2206 (1922),. 
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evidently the greatest source of error in the conductance method lies in 
the pre-treatment of non-platinized electrodes. 

Since the discrepancy among results with any one solution was more 
apparent when the measurement was made in cells with electrodes near 
to one another, a series of determinations was made in which various 
methods of cleaning and drying Cells 3 and DB No. 2 were employed to 
discover if possible the cause of the error and, in any case, a method for 
the preparation of the cell that would give results consistent with those 
obtained when the cells were not dried but were rinsed with the solution. 
In the failure to develop such a method errors arising from the factors 
discussed in the foregoing sections of this paper are of little moment, 
as the error from this source alone frequently rises as high as 2 to 3%. 
The following is typical of the behavior of the 2 cells when the same solu¬ 
tion is measiu'ed in both. 

Cells cleaned with chromic acid-mixture, thoroughly rinsed with hot conductivity 
water and, without drying, finally rinsed with the solution to be measured, and allowed 
to stand for 1 hour after filling. Resistance: Cell DB No. 2, 11799 ohms; Cell 3, 801 
ohms. 

Cells cleaned with chromic acid, rinsed as before, and dried by passing purified air 
thmugh them; the same solution was used and the cells were allowed to stand for I'hour 
after filling. Resistance; Cell DB No. 2,11940 ohms; Cell 3, 816 ohms. 

After cleaning, etc., the cells were allowed to stand for 24 hours. Resistance: 
Cell DB No. 2,12158 ohms; Cell 3,815 ohms. 

The same cells were allowed to stand for an additional 12 hours. The resistance of 
the cells decreased because of movement of cell or lead but finally became constant. 
Resistance: Cell DB No. 2, 12112 ohms; Cell 3, 815 ohms. 

The cells were refilled without cleaning or drying them. Resistance: Cell DB 
No. 2, 11805 ohms; Cell 3, 801 ohms. 

The cells were cleaned with chromic acid mixture, rinsed and dried as before and 
allowed to stand for 1 hour after filling. Resistance: Cell DB No. 2,11860 ohms; Cell 3, 
812 ohms. 

The cells were refilled without cleaning or drying them V 2 hour after the previous 
measurement and allowed to stand for 1 hour after filling. Resistance: Cell DB No. 2, 
11780 ohms; Cell 3, 797 ohms. 

The cells were refilled 1 hour after the previous measurement, and allowed to stand 
for 1 hour after filling. Resistance; Cell DB No. 2,11775 ohms; Cell 3, 799 ohms. 

The same cells were again refilled, 2 hours after the previous measurement, and al¬ 
lowed to stand for 1 hour after filling. Resistance: Cell DB No. 2; 11774 ohms; Cell 3, 
799.55 ^'ohms. " , 

The cells were thoroughly washed with hot conductivity water. Treatment with 
cleaning mixture was omitted. Resistance: Cell DB No. 2, 11843 ohms; Cell 3,803 
ohms. J 

Thiese results and others, of which these are typical, show that without 
a doubt the treatment of the cells with cleaning mixture was responsible 
for a considerable part of the error. Kohlrausch^^ has discussed the 
difficulty in measuring the conductance of solutions of acids and bases 
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with bare platinum electrodes due to the apparent absorption of tlie solute 
by the electrodes from stronger solutions, and the gradual libera.tioii of 
the absorbed material to water and to the.more dilute solutions, Ilowevcr, 
were this the only effect of the cleaning mixture in tin' ca.sc at hand ttn; 
values for the resistances following such treatment sliould be lower, sinct^, 
the solution of material from the electrodes would increase the cotidiictai,ice 
of the solution between them. Furthermore, there should be no difference 
among values for wet or dry cells. Invariably i,n our work when a dry 
■cell was used, the resistance of the solution was higher than the value in 
a wet cell, well rinsed. When the dried cell was i,mmediately refilled 
without further cleaning or drying, the results were at first always toe.) 
low, but on further refillings gradually rose to the normal value of the 
undried, rinsed cell. When the solution was left standing in the cell for 
24 hours or more, the reading after the first refilling assumed its normal 
value. Were it not for the anomalously bt.it uniformly high value ob- 
tallied on the first filling of a dry cell, these data would seem to itidicaiie 
the occurrence of phenomena similar to those observed by Kohlrausch. 

The general theory underlying the measurement of an electrolytic cell 
by the Wheatstone bridge method is that when the cell, acting as a re»- 
sistance and a capacity in series and shunted by a condenser in one arm, 
is balanced in the other arm by a pure resistance, shunted by an air con¬ 
denser until no current flows through the telephone, the drop of potential 
along one half of the bridge is equal to the drop of potential along the other 
half, and therefore the resistances are equal. It is only, then, when 
there is a definite relationship between the resistances, the capacity and 
inductance, the drop of potential, and the current in one arm of the bridge 
to that in the other, that silence in the telephone can be obtained. A 
change in any one ■ of these factors would caitse a loss of balance' in the 
bridge. . In the present situation the only possible change' is in 'tke.con- 
ductance cc/Zitself, since the bridge assembly is identical for all tlienieasurc*- 
ments, ' ■ ' " 

'.'.'In the cell the .pure resistance is made up of the resistance, of the solution 
'and ..the .small nesistance of the electrodes both of which are constant for 
■any''one"cell'and' solution.,: 'The .capacity effects inn cell are 'assumed to 
be due to polarization and are dependent upon the area of the electrodes, 
'.the'.resistance;nf''the';'soluti^ between.-them and'the freqtiency,of the 
current. These also remain constant under the given conditions. 

The only possibility remaining which would account for an unbalancing 
of the bridge network, otherwise in resonance, would seem to be that the 
cell filled with the solution in itself acts as a source of current. In this 
event the process of cleansing and drying the cells must in some way hav<.‘ 
so affected the electrodes that they are no longer similar piec(\s of the sanu' 
metal dipping into the same solution but in effect two dissimilar electrodes 
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giving a potential difference across the terminals of the cell. In reality, 
then, we seem to be measuring, instead of a resistance and a capacity, 
a voltaic cell, the potential difference of which depends upon the dift'erence 
in effect on the two electrodes of the pre-treatment, which in turn de¬ 
pends upon the difference in the specimens of platinum comprising each 
electrode and in the time and methods of pre-treatment. 

If this is, indeed, the correct explanation of the abnormal behavior of 
the dried cells, the problem becomes one of finding how to bring the elec¬ 
trodes to the same potential after they are immersed in the liquid, and at 
the same time keep the resistance of the solution the same, or how to clean 
and dry the electrodes so that the potential difference of each in contact with 
the liquid is the same in the first place. 

Accordingly, to determine whether it was possible to bring the electrodes to equilib¬ 
rium after they had been treated with chromic acid and dried, the cell was filled and 
the electrodes short-circuited overnight, but no change in the measured resistance was 
observed. Without breaking the connection between the electrodes, the cell was cleaned 
with cleaning mixture, rinsed, steamed for several hours, rinsed with hot conductivity 
water and allowed to stand filled with water for several days. The cell was then rinsed 
with redistilled alcohol and dried. With the electrodes still connected the cell was filled 
with some of the same solution and allowed to come to temperature equilibrium in the 
bath. The short circuit was then removed, the lead wires put in place and the fol¬ 
lowing readings taken. Resistance: Cell DB No. 2,11785 ohms; Ceil 3, 801 ohms. 

The cells were then allowed to stand with the electrodes on open circuit, when the 
resistance began to rise. Resistance: Cell DB No. 2,11795 ohms; Cell 3, 803 ohms. 

The connecting wire was then again replaced and the filled cells allowed to remain in 
the bath overnight. The next morning the readings were the same. The cells were then 
refilled without drying or rinsing. Resistance: Cell DB No. 2, 11760 ohms; Cell 3, 
799 ohms. 

Of a number of such determinations made by cleaning and drying the 
electrodes, connected or unconnected, only those gave results approaching 
the normal value that were made after the electrodes had been connected 
tliroughout the entire process of cleansing, drying, filling, and attainment 
of temperature equilibrium. As this method seemed a possible solution 
to our problem, a systematic series of determinations was made on another 
solution to see what variations in the method were possible and how often 
the cell could be used by simply rinsing with alcohol and drying between 
refiUings. In the interests of economy of space the results are summarized 
in,the following statement. 

The variations in the results are greater with Cell 3 than with Cell 
BB No. 2, and greater with Cell DB No. 2 than with CeU DB No. 1. In 
fact, 110 difference could be observed when Cell DB No. 1 was used even 
when the chi omic acid cleansing was followed only by the thorough rinsing 
with conductivity water before drying, while with Cells DB Nos. 2 and 3 
variations of the same order of magnitude as in the typical data given 
above were observed. When the electrodes were short-circuited during 
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tiie treatment with the cleaiiitig mixture the discrepiiiides were* red,iie‘CM:i 
to about V^4 those observed wlieii the cell was cleaned witli tlie eleo 
trodes on open circuit; similar differences were noted wdieti the cells were 
steamed, large errors being obtained if the cells were dried after sieamiiig 
with the electrodes on open circuit. When the cells with the cleetrodcs 
on open circuit were rinsed with hot conductivity water, without previous 
treatment with chromic acid mixture, the results with Cell DB No. 2 were 

usually normal but those with Cell No. 3 showed variations of 0.2.0.50?^ 

It was only when the: electrodes were short-drmited iJmrugltont the entire 
process of cleansing, drying and filling that consistent values for .the re¬ 
sistance of a given solution were obtained in all cells, furthermore, as 
soon as the short circuit was broken the resistance began to rise; when the 
connection was replaced the reading became constant. Evidently the 
electrodes prepared in this way are under some sort of a strain which is 
relieved'by. their taking up some of the solute 'from the solution wdien the 
current is broken. On refilling the.cell after such adsorption iuis take.n 
place without rinsing or drying, the next result is invariably too low, just 
as in the first experiments given in this section after the treatment oti 
open circuit of the electrodes with cleaning mixture. This wmulcl seem 
to indicate that the adsorbed material was given back to the next solution. 
When the circuit was left open too long in taking a series of readings con ¬ 
sistent results for the next refilling were not given by the usual procedure 
of short-circuiting, rinsing with alcohol and drying. In such a case, filling 
the cell with hot conductivity water and allowing the electrodes on open 
circuit to soak overnight seemed to relieve them of the adsorbed material 
and the cell could then be employed as usual with success. 

The number of continuous determinations possible with only a thorougli 
rinvSing with alcohol and dirying between refillings seemed to be contingent., 
on the.'length .of time the .electrodes were left imshorted during nieasure- 
ment. : 'When great care'was taken in this respect the cells could., be used 
alt day^. for';several 'weeks, particularly when they were .soaked, overniglit 
In. "conductiyitywater,;' and ' kept -free. from,,' atmospheric contami'nation. 
With a cell..:'of,'the;',pipet'type, which does not'permit'inuch,movement of 
the contained.liqtud, our, criterion for the e.quip,otentiality of ,the electrodes 
■.■"wasdhe cp'nst^^^^^ obtained on moving thedeads' or. the 'Cellsufficiently 
to change the position of the solution between the electrodes. With cells 
of the bottle type, however, there is a constant mixing of all parts of the 
solution possible; whether the final result is burdened with an error can 
be determined only by a previous rigid examination of the cell with a known 
solution:,'to'.determine what : treatment .is necessary to' make themell'usable. 
■■■,7;AE:.in:,all,^ the term .'*‘clean'* applied.tO"',conductance cells made up. 
with bare electrodes takes on a new meaning, involving the attainment of 
electrodes which will act as similar pieces of the same metal toward a soltn 
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tioii, and the maintenance of such a state of equipotentiality throughout 
the time required for the measurement of the resistance of the solution. 
The following procedure is recommended for the “cleansing” of the cells. 
The electrodes, during the entire 'operation, are connected by a heavy 
copper wire dipping into the mercury cups. The cell is then filled with 
hot cleaning mixture and allowed to stand for a few minutes, rinsed thor¬ 
oughly with distilled water and finally filled with hot conductivity water; 
it is then steamed by allowing the steam to pass up through the water; 
this permits enough steam to condense so that in time the water that has 
been in contact with the electrodes is automatically siphoned off. The 
steaming is continued for several hours, after which the cell is filled with 
hot conductivit}^ w^ater and the outlets closed. After it has been allowed 
to stand overnight, the cell is rinsed with alcohol, dried wdth a current of 
warm purified air, and filled at once with the solution to be measured. 
Only when the actual readings are being taken must the short circuit be 
broken; it should be replaced between check readings. Whenever the 
cell is not in use it should be filled with hot conductivity water and tightly 
closed to keep the water as free as possible from contamination. This 
method has been found infallible with the 3 cells used; nevertheless, there 
seems still to be present an element of caprice, for some determinations 
made on another Washburn cell of the same type as Cell 3, and purchased 
at the same time, gave very unreliable results. In the first place, it was 
difficult to check the readings even when the cell was not dried; in the sec¬ 
ond place, extreme precaution was needed to obtain any sort of consistent 
results with dried cells; and in the third place, only a few refillings could 
be made before it was necessary to subject the cell again to a most rigorous 
cleansing process. With the possible variations in any one piece of a metal 
and the still greater possible variations in pieces from different sources 
it is to be expected that such differences among cells will be found. To 
Taylor and Acree's experimental criterion^^ for good cells, namely, that 
whatever the solutions used, the ratios of the resistances of any solution 
in two such cells must be the same, must then be added the stipulation that 
'such cells can be cleaned and dried successfully with comparative ease. 

Especially interesting in this connection and confirmatory of our ex¬ 
planation of this phenomenon is the recent work of Willard aM Fenwick 
and of Beans and Hammett.Willard and Fenwick found a great vari¬ 
ation in the values for the potentials of supposedly similar platinum elec¬ 
trodes in a given solutiGn, not only with different methods of pre-treatthent 
but with repeated applications of the same method. Beans and Hammett 
found that a bare platinum electrode may differ in potential from a 

^2 Ref. 2, p. 2403. 

’2 Willarcl and Fenwick, This JouRNAr^ 44 ,2516 (1922). 

Hammett, Dissertation^ Columbia University, 1922, 
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similar platinized foil, both immersed in a 0.1 N hydrocliloiic acid sat- 
ui'ated with hydrogen, by as much as 0.3 volt. In both of these rCvSearclies 
the treatments which gave the greatest deviation,s in the values of the, 
potentials for similar electrodes were of the same variety as those that 
gave for us the greatest increase in the resistance of the solution. There 
remains the possibility that even for the most persistently iinrelia1,:)le 
cells a method using polarizing currents, on treatment with alkaline cleans¬ 
ing solutions such as alcoholic potash, or of saturating the electrodes wdtli 
some gas other than air can be developed; an attempt to find such a method 
is now being made in this laboratory. 

Yariation of Resistance with Voltage.—Kraus and Parker® came to the 
conclusion that the only reason for the change in resistance with the change 
in voltage observed by them as well as by Taylor and Acree could not be 
the contamination of the solution from the cells, as suggested by Taylor 
and Acree, since with the greatest care they could not entirely eliminate 
this effect in some of their determinations. In the present research no 
change in resistance with the change in the impressed voltage has been observed 
when the electrodes were properly cleaned. With the great difference in tlie 
potential of the electrodes possible among different cells “cleansed’* in 
the same or different ways, it is not surprising that such discrepancies sliould 
occur. In every case the method of cleansing and the criterion for clean 
cells should be given before any confidence can be placed in the experi¬ 
mental results. 

Summary 

A study has been made of the errors inherent in the design and use of 
conductance cells containing non-platinized electrodes, when employed 
for tion-aqueous solutions, and the following general conclusions drawn. 

1, In order to make accurate conductance measurements of dilute 
non-aqueous solutions, some comparison solution other than the very 
dilute aqueous :solutions needed should.be. used, since'the latter cannot 
be. kept; as free from contamination aS' the non-aqueous solutions wls.ic.li 
; are to be measured. K so.lution of potassium chloride diluted with alcohol 
is suggested as the most convenient comparison solution. 

; ■2, ' The..change, in resistance with, a change in frequency from 500 to 
lOGO cycles has been measured throughout a wide range of resistances, 
witha'.number' of different'cells andtypes of ■solutions.'■ The'results of 
■Taylor .and Acree have^'been confirmedrin the range'covered by, them,; 
however,, the^ difference in resistaneeior small .electrodes does,'not ,decrease 
continuously with'an increase in resistance but .passes, through' a minimum, 
between 5.000,', and'lO^,000,"ohms. . There is 'as■ Taylor■ and Acree state, 

a minimum resistance. 'above"which a cell may be used with accuracy, 
.but ■'an "'Optiimim,' range .which may or may not give results sufficiently ac¬ 
curate, depending .upon the accuracy needed and the size of the electrodes; 
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as the size of the electrodes increases, the range and possible accuracy 
within the range increase. So choosing the cells that .the resistance in them 
is large is not equivalent experimentally to increasing the size of the elec¬ 
trodes. 

3. Cells have been designed, with the aid of Washburn's equations, 
which do not change in resistance with a change in frequency and which 
with the Washburn T 3 q)e A Cell cover the range from 2 X 10""Ho2 X 
reciprocal ohms. 

4. The method of cleansing and drying the electrodes has been found 
to be of far greater importance than any of the other factors involved, 
the errors from this source alone often being as high as 2 to 3%. The 
usual method of cleansing and drying seemed to make the cell, filled with 
its solution, not a resistance and a capacity but a voltaic cell, which gives 
the effect of an abnormally high resistance. A method is given for cleans¬ 
ing the cells which has for its underlying principle the production of 2 
electrodes having as nearly as possible the same contact potential when 
immersed in the same solution; it involves thoroughly ‘"scrubbing” the 
electrodes after any treatment with an acid cleaning mixture and keeping 
the electrodes short-circuited during all the processes of cleaning, drying 
and the bringing of the cell to temperature equilibrium. 

5. It is believed that the difference in the potential developed by dif¬ 
ferent electrodes when subjected to the same treatment accounts for the 
Thange in resistance with a change in the impressed voltage, and for the 
fact that some observers have not been able to eliminate the change by 
thorough cleansing while others have. The term “clean” applied to con¬ 
ductance cells should be more rigidly defined, if comparable values are 
to be obtained by different workers. 

Not York:, N. y. 

[Contribution from thb Chfmicau Laboratory of Johns Hopkins University] 

THE OSMOTIC PRESSURES OF AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS OF 

PHENOL AT 30 T 

By Arthur Grobuman and J . C. W. Frazer 

Received May 15, 1923 

Introductory 

The only reference to be found in the literature of an attempt to 
determine experimentally the osmotic pressure of phenol solutions is that 
of Naceari,^ whose results, being much lower than those theoretically 
expected and incapable of either duplication or accurate determination, 
were rejected by Naccaii as unsatisfacti^ Owing to th^^^ 
method employed, which at its best could give but qualitative results, 
his data are of interest only from an historical standpoint. 

1 Naccari, AUi, accad. Lincei, 6,32 (1397). 
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Indeed, even with the experimental refmeiiieiits of tlie later nietli(.)c,is 
as developed by Morse and Frazer, and their co-workers, only sitcli com¬ 
pounds as the sugars were capable of accurate measureinent. Ihiilure to 
obtain results with substances of a low molecular weight were at.- 
tributed to permeability of the cupric ferrocyatiide. ineinbrane, or to llie 
disintegration of the latter in the presence of such siil>stances. . Recent 
improvements in cell structure, which have been made in this Laboratory, 
have enabled the methods of direct osmotic-pressure measurements to be 
applied'to a variety of substances hitherto considered beyond experimental 
determination, with an accuracy comparable to that of the best results 
obtained with cane sugar. 

Phenol, presenting as it does rather anomalous behaviors in aqueous 
solution, was chosen for measurement, to determine whether the results 
so obtained could be correlated with its other properties. The great 
uncertainty existing regarding certain of its actions, such as cryoscopie 
behavior, hydration, etc., demanded an attack from another point of view 
in order to throw light on these subjects. The fact that it foims solutions 
with two coexisting phases was also suggestive. Moreover, all vSubstaiices 
hitherto measured have approximated ideal solutions and obey the vanT 
Hoff osmotic-pressure formula more or less closely. Phenol was, tliere- 
fore, chosen, as it diverges widely from such behavior. 

Experimental Part 

The measurements 'were carried out throughout the solubility range at 
30®, with nitrogen-filled manometers in a bath constant to 0.05®. The 
method was essentially that described and used by Frazer and M'yrick“ 
for sugar solutions, manometers being used, however, instead of the re¬ 
sistance gage'there described. For low pressures, the manometrie metl.'H:„)d 
is the most accurate though not the most convenient mode of measure’'' 
m.ent ... 

The'solutions, were analyzed with a ZeiSvS water-interferometer whidi 
permitted an .accuracy exceeding that-required l:.)y the .manometrie readings 
'With a-cathetometer. ■,' 

'"The cells were perfected in,a manner'to, be .described in a later article; 


Tabi.:^ I 


Conen. of phenol 
per 1000 g. 

■■■ otmo ' 

0. p. ob.s, 

' Atm. 

Ratio: o. p. 
to concii- 

Conen. of phenol 
per 1000 g. 
of HaO 

Moles 

0. p. obs. 
Atm.', 

Ratio: o, p. 
to conen. 

0.0986 

''1'.42' 

1.45 

0.2965 

, '3.89 

1.31 

'.,'1006-'','""' 

'1.47 ' 

1.46 

.3831 

'4'.90' 

1.28 


'■'4 2.73,,' \ 

1.42 

.5214 

,'6.67 

1,28. 

■''.u.':- .1999,'",, 

,'2.83' ,' 

1.42- 

'. .6672 '' 

,■ 8.42 


2716, 

■,3.73" 

'■,',i.a7'.'..4" 

.' .,893(1 

V ll.'2()„ 

; , 1.25 .... 


^.Frazer, and ,M'yrick,'THis JomNAn„'3S, I'007 (19'16). 
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upon them were deposited the usual membrane of cupric ferrocyanide. 
These allowed bitt a slight permeability of the phenol, which’ was finally 
corrected for by analysis of the solutions. Equilibrium was obtained in 
less than 6 hours, even with the most concentrated solutions. 

Table I and Fig. 1 give the results obtained. The curve is practicallij 
linear, tending to slope slightly towards the X axis with increasing con¬ 
centration. The third and sixth columns show this tendencx?’. 

From the equation for ideal solutions, 

P = .) . (1) 

where P is the osmotic pressure, Va, the molecular volume of solvent and .v, 
the molar fraction of solute, we can, neglecting the association of water,® 



calculate the theoretical osmotic pressures of phenol solutions- This has 
been done in Cols. 2 and 6 of Table IL By interpolation of the observed 
valnes in Table I, the values for exact concentrations are obtained in Cols. 
3 and 7. , 


TabivI3 II 

Comparison or Theoretical with Experimental Results 


Concti. 

0, p. calc, 
from 

Formula I 

0, p. obs. 

Calc. 6. p. _ 
Obs. o. p. 
degree of 
assoc. 

Concn. 

O. p. calc. 
from 

Formula I 

0. p. obs. 

Gate. o. p. __ 
Obs. o, p, 
d^egree of 
' .assoc, ■■ 

0.1 

'2.46 

1.46 

T.68 

0 .0 

14.73 

'7.62 

■: 'T.93 

.2" 

■4.92' 

2.84' ' 

1.73 

■■.7' ■ 

17.16 

8.82 

IM 


7:.38 „ 

3.93 

1.88 

■, ■ : .s: 

19.59 

10.05 

■' ■ ■ 



.,x6.12^.v 

1.92 

'■■■■■ .9 ■, 

■, 22,.02 ■': 

'll'.28', ; 

1,95 


■'m2.28:.,' 

6.40 

1.92 






« Kendall, This Journal, 36, 1222, 1722 (1914); 37, 149 (1915); 38, 1309, 1712 
(1916); 42, 2131 (1920). 
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"' A cottipH-i'isoii of tho observed values in Cols. 3 and 7 and tlie. tlieoretical 
values calculated in Cols. 2 and 6 shows, as Cols. 4 and 8 indicate, tliat tlie 
former are approximately V 2 the latter, thus showing the probability of 
association of 2 molecules of phenol in aqueous solution to form a diplieiiolic 
^complex. 

If a is the degree of association of phenol, we must introduce this factor 
in Equation 1. Assuming the association to take place exclusively accord¬ 
ing to the equation, 2 C 6 H 5 OH (CgHsOH) 2 , instead of 6, the molar 

concentration, we* must use — or — and s, the molar 

c 

fraction, becomes-^ 

65.5+ y|) 

Making these substitutions in Equation 1 and substituting for the os¬ 
motic pressure, P, the observed values, we are able to calculate, a, the 
degree of association at the various concentrations. The decrease in the 
relative osmotic pressures with increasing concentrations is due to an in¬ 
crease in the degree of association of phenol with higher concentrations. 
The value of a increases from 86% for 0.1 M to 99% for 0.9 M solutions. 

Beckmann and Maxim^ have derived values for the association of phenol 
in chrbon tetrachloride and bromoform in various concentrations and at 
temperatures varying from the freezing points of the above-mentioned 
solvents to their boiling points under normal pressure. The degree of 
association is found to be most sensitive to dilution, rising for example 
from the value 1,21 for a solution of G.599 g. of phenol in 100 g. of carbon 
tetrachloride at 54.1° to the value 1.58 when the same amount of solvent 
contains 2.738.g. The results in Table II, Cols. 4 and 8, derived from tlie 
osmotic, pressure studies, lead us to the same conclusion, namely, that 
dilution is a potent factor in decreasing the association, of phenol. This 
'decrease of'association with dilution may explain the great variance in 
the behavior of phenol in aqueous solutions on bromination. The for¬ 
mation of tribromophenol and. tribromophenol bromide (tetrabromo- 
cycloliexadienone) .may be due to the presence of both the simple'molecule 
and'the' associated form in solution. 'Attention may be^ called'to alter¬ 
native'explanations of the above phenomena,'',as due to ".the'presence,'of a 
qiiinoid form,® or as due to the presence of hydrobromic acid.® 

The Association of Phenol 

The above conclusion that phenol exists in solution in an associated 
Torm.is supported, by itS' behavior in ;other:''.respectsyboth" physical 'and ■ 

. .^'B'eckinann and Maxim,'89,'4,1'1':(19''15)., 

® Mnwiddie and Kastle, (1911). 

'' "S /. Chem.'Soc,, 121,'.2810 ,'(1922). 
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cliemical. Essex^, from a study of tlie compressibility of phenol, applied 
the principle of Tammann® whereby molecular magnitudes of anisotropic 
phases are determined, and finds that phenol exists as two forms of 
(C 6 H 50 Ii) 2 , a third species —CgHoOH— being enriched at higher, tempera¬ 
tures. Turner and English® found, by a study of the freezing points in 
benzene, that the molecular weight of phenol varies from 149.6 to 194.5; 
these results are in the same order of magnitude as those derived from the 
osmotic-pressure measurements, Walden,^® by a study of the specific co¬ 
hesion, reaches the same conclusion. The surface-tension measurements 
of phenol solutions,cryoscopic measurements, etc., all point to association 
of phenol. 

In its chemical reactions, also, phenol shows a tendency towards react¬ 
ing not as a simple molecule but rather in an associated form. Thus the 
following compounds have been isolated: 2 C 6 H 5 OH.H 2 O 2 C 6 H 5 OH,- 
TeCE;^^ a series of compounds having the structure 2 C 6 H 50 B[.Ca( 0 H )2 
(C 6 H 50 H) 2 H 2 S 04 ;^^ as well as numerous other addition products. 
In all of these compounds 2 molecules of phenol react, which points to the 
probability that phenol reacts as the dimolecular compound—(C 6 H 50 H) 2 , 
as indicated by the A?-alues of the osmotic pressures. 

Effect of Temperature on the. Degree of Association 

Solution of phenol is accompanied by a large absorption of heat. The 
measurements of various properties, such as ebullioscopic, etc., all give 
results indicating a decrease in the degree of association with increasing 
temperature. Applying the be Chatelier principle, it is obvious that the 
compound formation must be exothermic and, vice versa, the dissociation 
of the double molecule takes place with an absorption of heat. We must, 
therefore, attribute the negative heat effect resulting on dissolving phenol 
as due to the breaking down of the more complicated structure with the 
formation of a certain percentage of simple molecules. The pure substance, 
therefore, exists practically entirely in an associated form; experimental 
studies of the molten material corroborate this (as, for example, Essex's 
work'quoted above). , 

■ ■ ^ Essex, Z, anorg. Chem., 88,189 (1914).' . . , 

^ Z. physik^ 

® Tamer and English, 105 , 1786 (1914). 

^^Mzldm,Z.physikCkem.r^^rlS9^^ 

'Morgan'and Egioff, This JotrRNAn,'38, ^844 (1916),, 

16, 6l''(1905). 

Sinits and Maarse, iProc. acad, Sci* AMSterd^Wj 14, 192 (1911). Rhodes and 
Markley,' J, Phys, Chem., 25, 527 (1921). 

/im, 30, 2832 (1898). 

J. Puss, Phys. Chem. Soc.,4S, 1535 (1914); Chem, Centr., 1914,1,110. 

This JouRKAn, 36, 2507; ibid,, 1222 (1914). 
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Summary 

1. The osmotic pressures of phenol solutions have been deteriiiixied 
throughout the solubility range at 30.0^. 

2. From the results so obtained the degree of association of plieiiol in 
ac|ueoi:is solution has been .calculated, and it is found that tlie |:)erceiitage of 
simple molecules existing in the dimolecular form varies frotii 8()% for 
0.1 M solution to 99% for 0.9 M solution. The pure material is entirely 
associated. 

3. It is suggested that the variance in the chemical compounds formed 
on direct bromiiiation of aqueous phenol solutions of varying concentration 
is attributable to the different molecular combinations present. 

4. The great absorption of heat attending the solution of |.dienol is (liie 
to the partial decomposition of higher molecular forms, the reaction 
(CgHsOH)^ “> 2 G 6 H 5 OH, being endothermic. 

; Bai^timoru,. Maryland 


[Contribution prom thb Chemical Laboratory op Johns Hopkins University] 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MODE OF MEASUREMENT OF 
■OSMOTIC PRESSURE 

By Arthur Grollman and J. C. W. Frazer 
R eceived May 15, 1923 “ 

Introduction 

Of the various experimental physicochemical methods, none is of greater 
importance than the measurement of osmotic pressure. The thermody¬ 
namic considerations of solutions are based on the concept of an osmotic 
pressure and all other properties of solutions are derivable from osmotic- 
pressure data.'' Of paramount importance is the fact that osmotic-presvsure 
measurements are-capable of the greatest refinement, lieing measuralile 
with an extreme accuracy.,. 'Though we.possess other, accurate meai'is of 
measurement such' as: of thC'freezing point and tlxe vapor pressure, tlicsc, 
are .very limited; the former'Ueing confined to one temperature, tlie latter 
applicable 'over:,only a '.limited , range of temperature. ■ Os,niotic-pressure, 
measurements,", on, the other hand, .can be carried'out with equal p,re.- 
cisionmvet'the range • of. temperature in which the solvent in, question 
exists in the liquid form and throughout all possible concentration limits. 

Despite, & desirable conditions and advantages, measurements of 
osmotic pressures have been limited to a few substances, such as sugar 
and glucose. Substances of lower atomic weight, and especially electro¬ 
lytes,, .have 'defied measurement and-it'.'lias'-;usually, been'assumedin ' the 
case'. of, electrolytes,■. that, measurement; is .."impossible' '• because ' of,.. thC'■ de¬ 
structive effect on the semipermeable membrane and the pcrmeabiUty of 
:tlie:,;;Iatter;'::tq7such7substances.;:x;^^^ 
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to modify the present mode of measurement as to make it more widely 
applicable and, if possible, to apply it to the measurement of eiectrol 3 rtes. 

The Cells and Membranes 

Of primary importance in the experimental determination of osmotic 
pressure is the character of the clay cell used as the support of the semi- 
permeable membrane. Indeed, the lack of cells of proper texture was the 
cause of failure by early investigators. The cells used by Morse and 
Frazer in their work were made wdth every precaution to obtain a final 
product having a uniform porosity, a fine structure, and lacking, above all, 
an}^ ‘‘air blisters.” Such cells were obtained in the laboratory by carefully 
elutriating and washing the clays, pressing the obtained mixture, and 
finally turning to the required form on the lathe, after which the cell was 
baked and its collar glazed. The microscopic structure of such a cell 
(Type A) showed that it had a fine and uniform texture. 

. Since the function of the cell in measurements of osmotic pressure is 
to secure a support for the membrane to be used, it is perfectly obvious 
that the fineness of texture of the latter will depend entirely on the size 
of the pores of the cell itself. If there should happen to be a point where 
the cell wall is highly porous, the membrane, if deposited at all over this 
area, must necessarily be held but loosely, and the exertion of any pressure 
at this point would easily disrupt it. 

The failure of early attempts to measure the osmotic pressure of solu¬ 
tions of electrolytes was usually attributed to the destructive effect of 
the electrolytes on the colloidal nature of the copper ferrocyanide mem¬ 
brane. To be sure, this is an important factor in such determinations, 
but it appeared likely that the failure of early attempts w^as due also, in 
a large iiieavSure, to the character of the cell itself. The fact that only 
substances of high molecular weight cotild be studied while other materials 
of molecular weights of a lower magnitude including electrolytes, passed 
through the semipermeable membrane suggested that cells of a finer 
structure might support membranes of a finer structure which, though 
incapable of prolonged existence in the presence of disrupting agencies 
would, nevertheless, prevent leakage of the solute and thus serve as true 
semipermeable materials for the period of time required to make a meas¬ 
urement. 

To obtain cells with a texture finer than the one described above by 
the same method is scarcely possible. This ceil was subjected dtiring 
preparation to a pressure of about 3000 kg. per sq. cm. of smiace of 
clay for 15 hours. Moreover, as shown later, cells of any appreciable 
thickness of finer texture than shown by Type A, although capable of 
supporting a membrane impervious to the solute would, nevertheless, fail 
to give accurate osmotic-pressure measurements. It was decided, there- 
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fore, to produce in tlie cells lieretofore used some insoluble material 'which 
would give a support for the membrane. Micropliotograplis of cross sec¬ 
tions of cells so prepared (Types B, C, D and E) showed darker areas repre¬ 
senting the areas where the interior of the cell had been modi'iied by the in¬ 
troduction of these fillings, whose extremely fine structure was indicated by 
the' opacity to light Avhich these sections showed under the microscope. 

The Type B cell was lilled with magnesium silicate by electrical cUlTusiou. The 
ceil to be treated 'was placed in an apparatus similar to that used iti depositing the tueui- 
brane, and a current (taken directly from the lighting circuit) passed between a roll of 
piatinum foil placed within the cell, which served as the anode, and a foil (2 cm. wide) 
which surrounds the cell, dilute solutions of magnesium nitrate and sodium silicate 
serving as anolyte and catholyte, respectively. In this manner the required filling can 
be obtained in any thickness required, depending on the period of deposition. The 




optimum xesults are obtained 'with an electrolysis of'about 10 hours. Tlie initia'f 'am¬ 
perage, which varies with the porosity of the cell inuuestioti, ranged from 0.5 to 1 ;:un|,)cri‘ 
under the above conditions; and drops ■ in ■ 10 'hours to. G.02-0,2 amperes. "It w^as foii',i'id 
that, cells filled in this .manner .scarcely, cracked on .baking and gaveinost efficient .results. 
,After all treatments, 'the cells are baked in a pottery kiln'for se.veral days at 1000':-,1450'"', 
and .then, .after thorough electrolysis with a'0.05%, lithium sulfate solution to remove all 
air'from the cell'by endosmosis, the cell is' electrolyzed with pure water .until all electro¬ 
lytes have been removed. It is then ready for the deposition of the membraue. 

Type C cell was filled in'a ,similar manner, ;"e,xcept that'sodium hydroxide was used 
instead of the .silicate ,.and: the magnesium.'hydroxide thus formed wa's'bunied in'tlie kiln. 
The filling was rather narrow and not at the very surface of the cell, but toward tlu^ 
interior." 

Type D was filled exactly as was Type E cell but was not baked after filHtig. Tins 
was made evident in the photographs by the greater porosity of the baked ceil due to the 
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contracting effect of heat on the filling. The baked cells invariably gave better results, 
which may be explained by the fact that too dense or too thick a filling does not allow 
free and easy diffusion of solvent through the cell which, in turn, results in a slow and 
incomplete attainment of equilibrium, despite the fact that with such cells no leakage 
or a negligible amount occurs. 

Type E cell contained a filling of magnesium silicate produced as follows. The cell 
was placed in a solution of concentrated magnesium chloride which diffused and thor¬ 
oughly filled the pores of the cell. After the outer surface had been washed, the cell was 
transferred to a solution of sodium hydroxide which on diffusion precipitated magnesium 
hydroxide in the cell. In order to produce a more insoluble filling, this was converted 
to the silicate by boiling in a 10% solution of sodium silicate. The above process was 
repeated several times until no more “filling” could be inserted. The “filling” was pre¬ 
cipitated at the outer surface of the cell where it was desired, since it is here that the mem¬ 
brane is deposited. The main objection to this method of cell treatmeut is the fact that 
the majority of cells so treated crack on drying. 

Type E cell was filled by diffusion. A cell filled with magnesium chloride and in¬ 
serted in a beaker of sodium hydroxide was allowed to stand for several weeks. In this 
way a fine layer of magnesium hydroxide was precipitated where the solutions met, which 
was then converted to the silicate. One cell of tins type was actually used in quantitative 
measurements and gave excellent results until finally it cracked from the pressure de¬ 
veloped in use. 

Deposition of Membrane.—It was found that the optimum and 
quickest results are obtained if, instead of bringing about the first deposi¬ 
tion of the membrane by means of electrolysis as is commonly done, a 
modified form of the method described by Pfeffer^ be used. 

The cell is filled with a molar solution of cupric sulfate and placed in a 
beaker of water until the solute has diffused through the cell. The cell 
is then washed, the water is replaced with a molar solution of potas¬ 
sium ferrocyanide, and the arrangement allowed to stand overnight. 
Such a cell set up immediately with a 2 M solution of sugar often gives 
the theoretical pressure which in the case of unfilled cells can only be ob¬ 
tained after from 6 months to a year of constant seasoning. 

Discussion of the Cells.—The results already obtained by the use of 
filled cells in the case of phenol solutions^ and qualitative measurements 
made, show that the above method of cell treatment accomplishes its 
purpose. Regai'dless of the magnitude of the molecular species under 
consideration, the leakage in any case is but minimal. However, it can¬ 
not be too strongly emphasized that non-leakage is not to be taken as a 
criterion of a successful measurement, as has been done by some investi¬ 
gators. The only criteria for a good measurement are the attainment of a 
pressure which remains constant for some time, non-leakage of solute 
and, above all, the ability to duplicate all results with other cells and 
measuring apparatus, in so far as the limit of accuracy of the method 
permits. Data based on measurements not fulfilling these requirements 
are to be considered worthless. 

^ Pfeffer, “Osmotische Untersuchungen,” 1877. 

2 Grollman and Frazer, This Journal, 45, 1705 (1923). 
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An( 3 tlier point of superiority of the filled cells is the speed with wliioh 
they attain equilibrium, which far exceeds the time required with tiniilled 
cells. Indeed, measurements of 50 atmospheres’ pressure have, been at-- 
tained with sugar solutions, using air manometers, within 20 niinutes after 
setting up, and the fact that in such measurements a consideralfie diffusion 
of solvent must take place to produce the pressure, sliow\s tlie potency oi 
the force with which we are dealing. 

A New Interferometer Cell for Use as a Pressure Gage 

Besides the question of cells, whose improvement has been discussed 
above, the mode of measuring the pressure exerted is of fundamental impor¬ 
tance. Nitrogen-filled manometers which have been used in the past have 
the great disadvantage that the time for equilibrium is rather long, since for 
its attainment, considerable solvent must pass through tlie ('ell. Witli 
electrolytes it is essential to make rapid determinations, since long contact 
with the solutions has a detrimental effect on the membranes. Hence, a 
more rapidly registering pressure gage was desired. Van Doren, Parker 
and Lotz'^ have devised a method of measurement in wliicli the 
change of refractive index with pressure as measured by tlie Zeiss water- 
interferometer serves as a pressure gage. By the use of this itistriiment 
rapid determinations can be made. As developed by these investigators 
the instrument has, however, several defects. It is rather difficult to 
assemble, leakage at the glass windows being especially hard to avoid. 
Moreover, due to the manner in wdiich the windows are held in place, tlie 
length of the pressure chamber is necessarily made small, wliidi means a 
corresponding diminution in the sensitivity of the instrument, the sensi ¬ 
tivity being directly proportional to the length of the column of liquid 
compressed. 

The two objections mentioned above have been satisfactorily over¬ 
come by the modified itistrument shown in Fig 1. This new form 
combines', ease'' ofassemblage/,, and';h.igh sensitivity',' the latter bei'ng 
twice that of,' the original, .instrument. -As , it' is' generally ' applicable 
wherever'pressure measurements,a.re to,be .quickly and accurately made, 
it will be briefly described.", 

,' Itvonsists essentially of a brass .tube, with optical glass windows,inserted at its,ends, 
which is, held in place by means 'of a 'Square block of brass through which' are drill'Ccl 2 
holes. One of these serves to hold the pressure chamber in place, while the other, which is 
contiguous to the first/holds the other window which, dipping into the water-bath of tlie 
interferometer, serves as the non-pressure or comparison chamber. By this arra'iigernent 
'Only ,the'pressure 'tu,be,requires, especial care in, construction ,toiwoid leakage,, and it is 
this simplification' wh,ich, gives .the. instrument'both ease in assemblage and greater ac¬ 
curacy. ' ' A plate",screwed on,the end blocks.serves,as a support of' the chambers in the 
bath. Since the parts on'being assembled a'ssume the, same" relative position, iK)''(1'iffi- 

' , ''®'Vah,''Do,r,en,'Parker and.,''Ia^tz This Journax.,AS, 2497, (192,1). 
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cuity is experienced by a change in the zero reading of the instrument such as would occur 
were the arrangement not exactly reproducible. 

In order to introduce the glass windows into the ends of the pressure chambers from 
the inside, thus giving a tighter joint between glass and metal with increasing pressure, 
the pressure tube must be made in two parts. These are joined by the flange arrange¬ 
ment E, leakage being prevented by insertion of a washer made of steam packing where 
the two ends meet within the tube. Such washers do not flow under pressure as ordinary 
rubber does. The tube, which is otherwise of uniform bore throughout its length, has 
3 points of projection, C, w^hich serve to support the washer B. The glass windows, A, 
are circular, but have 3 notches corresponding to the 3 projections from the tube, in order 
that the windows may be slipped past these projections. After the windows are intro¬ 
duced as shown in the figure, a circular brass washer, B, having notches similar to those 
of the glass plate, is slipped beyond the projections, turned so that it is now supported 
by the projections, C, and the glass windows are held tightly against their supports by 
means of the screws, D. The windows are made air-tight by the use of a rubber solution 
which, after assemblage, is vulcanized by slow heating. The tube is joined by F to a 
mercury trap which In turn is connected to the pressure cell or to the source of the pres¬ 
sure to be measured. 

The instrument as described above has a range of 30 atmospheres. 
This can be increased as described by Van Doren, Parker and Lotz® 
by the use of thin glass plates inserted in the path of the beam passing 
through the non-pressure side. 

vSince the range of 30 atmospheres corresponds to 3000 divisions on the 
interferometer and since readings on the latter are capable of duplication 
within 10 divisions, the pressure readings are accurate to 0.1 of an atmos¬ 
phere. The accuracy can be further increased by using a more compres¬ 
sible liquid than water in the instrument and interferometer bath and by 
the use of a longer pressure chamber and wider windows. The length of 
the pressure chamber of the instrument as described above was 80 mm. 
By arranging the mirrors and prisms of the interferometer so that there 
is a greater distance between the two beams, larger windows can be used 
in the pressure gage, which insures more accurate readings. 

For a complete description of the use of the interferometer, the reader 
is referred to the papers'^ by Adams, Cohen and Bruins, Lowe, and Haber 
and Lowe. ■ ■ 

Owing to the difficulties inherent in most methods of pressure measure¬ 
ments, their limited applicability and accuracy, the use of the water inter¬ 
ferometer should prove itself a most desirable substitute for certain meth¬ 
ods heretofore'employed,,", y ■' 

Conclusion 

It is hoped that with the modifications above described, the road is 
paved for the measurement of the osmotic pressure of electrolytes and other 
substances whose behavior in solution, as shown by the osmotic pressures 

■ 4 Journal, :37,;; 1181' '/Cohen and BmmBy'Z:^'physik.\''C^^ 

103,337 (1923). Lowe, Chem.-Ztg,, 51,405 (1921). Haber and Lowe, Z. angew. Chem., 
23, 1393 (1910). 
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which they exert, may throw light on the important questions of soliitions. 
Qualitative results obtained with lithium chloride, sodititri nitrate, sodiiun 
acetate, cupric chloride, sodium chloride, ethyl alcohol and acetic achd 
are promising and though no successful quantitative results with coiic'cri" 
trated solutions have as yet been olitaiiied, experiiiieiits on the more 
dilute solutions are iio^v in progress, the results witli plienol liavitig already 
been published. 

Summary 

1, The method of experimentally determining osmotic pressures has 
been^ improved by filling with various silicates the cells on which the mem- 
braiie is precipitated. 

2. "Such cells are efiicient supporters of the membrane, allow but n 
minimal leakage, a rapid attainment of equilibrium,'and do not require 
long seasoning. 

3., Ah interferometer cell has been devised which is capal')!e of acting 
as an accurate , and rapid prevSsure gage. . 

BAhriMORU, Maryua'nd 


[CoNTRiBXJtioN FROM trim DnPARTMiSN'r OR Chrmistry OR Amhijrst Corj.r:GR| 

: ELECTROMOTIVE-FORCE MEASUREMENTS WITH A 
■ , SATURATED POTASSIUM CHLORIDE BRIDGE OR WITH 
CONCENTRATION CELLS WITH A LIQUID JUNCTION 

By GRORGR SCATCHARD 
Received May 17, 1923 

The determination of the activities of individual ion species is a very 
interesting and important problem of physical chemistry. The measure¬ 
ment of hydrogen-ion activity, often under the name of hydrogen-ion 
concentration or Ph, is being applied to so many varied problems that a 
consideration of all the possible evidence as to the validity of the procedure 
becomes important. The applications themselves present a considerable 
body of evidence. 

The electromotive force of a ceU of the type, Pt, JiHCl, AgCll Ag, 
can be derived rigorously from thermod)nttamics alone. At constant tern • 
perature and pressure it is Ei =^E'i ~ PP/Pi?i(aH: X aci)i where E'^is 
the corresponding electromotive^force when the activities are unity, and 
the o^er symbols have^their usual significance. This electromotive force 
is divided between the two electrodes ; we will assume that it is so divided 
that the electromotive force at the hydrogen electrode is E^ = E'a - 
Pr/P i« aH and that at the silver-silver chloride electrode is Ea - E'z - 
RT/F Inaci. Although this generally accepted assumption is apparently 
incapable of direct proof there seems little reason to question it, for it is 
difficult to imagine a mechanism of the reaction in which the chloride ion 
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cotild a;ffect tlie electromotive force of the hydrogen electrode except by 
changing the activity of the hydrogen ion. Without such an assump¬ 
tion any attempt to determine the activity of individual ions by electro¬ 
motive-force measurements is hopeless. 

The customary procedure for measuring the activity of a single ionic 
species is to use a single electrode in combination with a saturated potas¬ 
sium chloride bridge and a standard electrode, which involves the as¬ 
sumption that the potential drop is zero at the liquid junction: saturated 
potassium chloride, unknown. Then, since the electromotive forces at 
the standard electrode and at the junction of the electrode solution with 
the bridge are constant and maybe included in the electromotive force 
of the whole cell is given by E 2 or £ 3 . Corran and Tewis^ have presented 
what they consider to be a proof of this equation for the hydrogen electrode 
in solutions of hydrochloric acid and sucrose in water. However, their proof 
contains the assumption that the electromotive force of the silver-silver 
chloride electrode is given by the equation, £4 == E\RT/F ZnVaHXucb 
which differs from £3. Since the value of £3 follows necessarily from those 
of El and £ 2 , the result proved is incompatible with the assumption made 
to prove it, and the proof is invalid. ^ 

The assumption that a saturated potassium chloride bridge eliminates 
liquid-junction potentials is usually based on the extension to solutions 
in general of the proof of Tales and Vosburgh^ for solutions of W and 0.1 N 
hydrochloric acid. The argument of Tales and Vosburgh depends upon 
the proof that the electromotive force at the liquid junction with saturated 
potassium chloride is the same for 0.1 AT as for N acid, and that the most 
reasonable explanation is that both are zero. The authors recognize 
that this proof depends upon the assumption that “the combinations 
represented by Hg-HgCl x AfHCl — x MHCI-FI 2 (1 atmos.) Pt change 
their pole potential differences by the same amount, but in an opposite 
direction, as we vary However, this assumption is not substantiated 
by the consistency of their results, for there are too many arbitrary va¬ 
riables. It is equivalent to assuming that the hydrogen and calomel elec¬ 
trodes each measure the mean activity of hydrogen and chloride ions, 
or that the ratios of the activities of the two ions are equal in these two 
solutions. The extension to all concentrations would require that the 
activities'themselves, be equal.. 

It seems more reasonable to make the assumptions of Macinnes:® 
that (a) the activity of the chloride ion is the same in solutions of all uiii- 

1 Corran and Lewis, This Journal, 44,1673 (1922). 

2 H. S. Harned 42, 1808 (1920)] makes tbe same two contradictory assump¬ 
tions, but uses them in only a few of his calculations. 

3 Tales and Vosburgh, ihU,, 40,1291 (1918). 

«Ref, 3, p. 1299. 

s D. A. Maciniies, iUd., 41, 1086 (1919), . . 
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valent dilorides at the vSame molality, and (b) equal to the activity of 
potavssiiim ion in potassium chloride solutions. With tliese assiiinptii'jiis 
the difference between the 2 licjuid-junction potentials is G.t- iiiv,; both 
cannot be zero and there is no reason to suppose tliat-either is. 

'From other results of Fales and Vosburgh it is possible to determine t'he 
electromotive force of the cell, Hg | HgCl, KCl (cj) [ KCl (sat.) | It Cl 
(ci), HgCl 1 Hg. A combination of Experiments 9, IS and 21hgiYes tl.i 
mv. when the solutions are 0.1 N. Expt. 1 give 8.3 niv. for 1 N solutions; 
corrected to equal molalities this becomes 8.9 mv. for l.()23 M .solutions. 
By the Macinnes assumption (a), the electrode potentials cancel, Tlie 
liquid-junction potentials between the solutions of potassium chloride 
are probably only a few tenths of a millivolt; the Nernst-PIanck fornitila 
gives 0.6 and 0.4 mv. With this assumption the liquid-junction potential 
is small with 0.1 N solutions, but becomes large for N solutions. 

A test of this assumption would be very simple by comparing the activity 
determined with a saturated potassium chloride bridge with that from 
cells without transport, but apparently the necessary nieasiirements liave 
never been made. The most direct comparison possible is one between 
the measurements of Fales and MorrelF with the bridge at 35"" and the 
values given by Lewis and RandalF for cells without transport at 25®. 
The activities change with the temperature, but the general nature of the 
curves should be the same. Table I contains this comparison for the ac¬ 
tivity coefficients (activity divided by molality), and also for the activity 
coefficient of the hydrogen ion calculated by the Macinnes assumptions. 


TabivIS I 

Comparison of Activity Cojsfficients in HYDRocmoRic Acid 


Molality 

Vaiixt^ci/w 

a^i/m 

Fates attd Morrell 

aii/m 

MaeltmcR assunijiUouf 

0.0010 

(1.00) 

(1.00) 

(1.00) 

0.0100 

0.94 

0.94 

, '0,.94 

0.1001 

0.83 

0.84 

0.84 

0,3017 

0.78 

0.84 

0.83 

0.6071 

0.78 

0.82 

0.90 

0.9161 

0.82 

0,82 

1.02 " 

,1.229 

(0.88) 

0.87 

(1.22) ' 


The necessary change from moles per liter to molality is made by means 
of the density determinations of Fales and Morrell. Since their values 
are only relative, all coefficients are given on such a scale that the coefficient 
is unity for the 0.001 M solution. It is apparent that the cell with saturated 
potassium chloride bridge measures neither the mean activity nor that of 
the hydrogen ion calculated by the Macinnes assumptions. For .solutions 
0.1 M, or more dilute, the agreement with the Macinnes assumjitions is 
® Pales and Morrell, This Journai,, 44,2071 (1922), 

’ Lewis and Randall, ibid., 43,1112 (1921). 
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good, conlirmiiig our conclusions that the liquid-junction potential is ver 3 r 
small with these solutions. 

Hitchcock^ has used a saturated potassium chloride bridge with both 
hydrogen and silver-silver chloride electrodes in hydrochloric acid through 
the concentration range 0.001—0.1 M, but his measurements were repro¬ 
ducible only to about 1 millivolt. His results show that the liquid-junction 
potential may be ignored within this range and within his experimental 
error. 

Most applications of the saturated potassium chloride bridge involve 
the presence of a second solute. Some insight into the validity of assum¬ 
ing that the liquid-junction potential is eliminated in such cases may be 
obtained from the measurements of Corran and Lewis^ on sucrose solu¬ 
tions if we recognize that the silver-silver chloride electrode measures the 
activity of the chloride ion and not the mean activity. These solutions 
have a particular interest in themselves on account of the importance of 
sucrose inversion to the study of reaction speed. The measurements on 
potassium chloride are made wdth a concentration cell with transport; 
those on hydrochloric acid with a saturated potassium chloride bridge. 

Although a concentration cell with, transport cannot be reversible on 
account of diffusion, it seems generally accepted that the derivation of the 
differential equation for its electromotive force rests only upon the two 
laws of thermodynamics.® The thermodynamic derivation, however, 
involves the assumption that the only matter transported when a current 
is passed through is the ions, and it must be recalled that the ions whose ac¬ 
tivity is measured are the anhydrous ions. Washburn^® has definitely 
established that there is also a transport of water. If we follow the method 
of Lewis and Randall, taking this into account and changing at the end from 
free energies to activities, w^e obtain for the electromotive force of a cell 
with electrodes at which the anion reacts, 


E ■■ 


F 


[£ 


/ + d hi (0+ X 0.^) + / hr d !« a. 




where the a’s are activities, and the t’s transport numbers, or the number of 
moles carried in the direction of the positive current when 1 faraday of 
electricity is passed through the solution. The subscript w refers to water, 
the others to the ions, and A and B to the two solutions. 

An idea of the magnitude of the second term may be obtained from 
the measurements of Macinnes and Beattie® on lithium chloride solutions 


; « Hitchcock, J. Gen. Physiol., 5,383 (1923). I wish to acknowledge my gratitude to 
Br. Hitchcock for the use of some unpublished calculations and for calling my attention 
to someTesuits of Tales and.. Vosburgh. ■ . 

3 Macinnes and Parker, This JoURNAU, 37, 1445 (1915). Macinnes, ibid., 37, 
2301 (1915), Macinnes and Beattie, M., 42, lll7 (1920). Lewis and Randall, "Ther- 
rnodynamicsT McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1923, p. 337. 

Washburn, iUd., 31, 322 (1909). 
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i{ it' is assimied. that 4 is constant and equal to 1.5, the value foiiiid Ijy 
Waslibiirii for L2S M solution. The corresponxling electr(,Riiotiv"e fort'e 
is 0.14 mv. for a 0.1 M, and 5.35 mv. for a ?),() M solution. Tlie value of 
308 for in 1.28 M solution agrees well with. 30G and 3()1 fotiiid by Wash¬ 
burn for the true transport number. Siticc' there is no reason to suppose 
that txv is really constant, 4 by this assumption slioi.,tld not equal tlic 
true transport number at other concentrations, and it does not seem worth 
while to publish the complicated calculations. Neglecting the transport 
of water, Maciniies and Beattie find excellent agreement between 5f-" 
and the Hittorf traiispo,rt number, but the above argument shows that no 
exact relationship between these twm quantities is thermodynamically 
established. 

The magnitude of the effect of the transport of 'water in the potassium 
chloride-sucrose solutions may be estimated by integrating the equation 
assuming that 4 is constant, and that 4 is> fii'st, zero or, second, constant 
and equal to the value 0.6 found by Washburn. The mean activitks 
calculated by these two assumptions are given in the second and third 
columns of Table II, on such a scale that the activity is unity in the solution 
without sucrose. The neglect of 4 makes a difference of about 10% in 
the most concentrated solution. Since we know nothing of the effect 
of sucrose on either 4 or and there is no reason to suppose, that either 
is constant, we cannot even say that the activities lie between tliese 
two values. 

TABun 11 

Ion AcriviTiBs IN vSucRosB SoLtmoNvS 


G. of fiucfose 

Mean activity KCl 

«C1 



per liter ■ 

ivff- 0 

/■vf ^ 0.6 

inHCi 

' mHCl 

,W/iVo 

0 

(1.00) 

(1.00) 

(1.00) 

(1.00) 

(1.00) 

100 

1.06 

1.07 

1.12 

1.20 

1.08 

200 

1.14 

1.16 

1.26 

1.44 

' 1.19 

. 300',',' 

1.21 

1.24 

1.41 

1.74, 

1.33 


1.31 

1.36 

1,59 

' 2.00 

' 1.40 


l,.4h. , 

1:.49'" ' 

1.80 

2.50 

X .71 

600 

■ 1.52 

1.64 

2.07 

3.00 

,i .1)7 

7 op:':' 

1.66 

1.84 

2.38 

3.60 

2 .31 


The fourth and'.fifth:columns of^ Table, 11 give the activities of, chloride 
ion' and'ef "hydrogen; ion.in hydro-chloric ac,id determined with a saturated 
potassium,:cMoride bridge'.' ■ The cMoride-ion; activity-increases niucdi ,m,ore 
rapidly ''th,an:themean,'activity'of .the ions.of potassium chloride calculated 
upon the above assumptions, and the hydrogen-ion activity increases still 
more rapidly. It may be noted .that,' if we assume that the chloride-ion 
and hydrogen-ion activities are really equal,, all the discrepancies between 
Cols. 4 and 5 must be attributed to the liquid-junction potential, wliicli 
leads to a difference of 5.3 mv. between the liquid-jimction potentials of sat- 
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iirated potassium cHoride with 0.1 iV hydrochloric acid when there is, no 
sucrose present, and when there is 700 g. per liter. 

The following argument indicates that it is at least reasonable to assume 
that the saturated potassium chloride bridge does give constant liquid- 
junction potentials with varying sucrose concentration. There are tw^o 
important reasons for the deviation of the activities of the ions from pro¬ 
portionality to their mole fractions which, in dilute solutions of the univalent 
chlorides, seem to exceed greatly the total of other more specific effects. 
The first is the effect of the electrical charges upon each other, which 
depends upon the total ionic concentration (not mole fraction) and upon 
the dielectric constant of the medium. In these solutions the concen¬ 
tration of salt is constant and the dielectric constant probably varies but 
little. If we assume that it is constant, the concentration of the ions and 
the effect of this factor will be constant. , The second factor arises from 
the fact that our measurements give the activities of the unhydrated ions. 
The fraction of ions not hydrated may be extremely small, but any change 
in this fraction will give a corresponding change in the activity coefficient. 
Since the ions probably vary both in the stability and the complexity of 
their hydrates this effect will be specific for the various ions. It will be a 
function of the activity of the water, and. should not be measurable until 
that activity becomes appreciably less than that of pure water. It offers 
the simplest explanation of the unequal activities of ions and the increase 
of activity coefficients with concentration in concentrated solutions. The 
behavior of the metallic chlorides indicates that this factor is very small 
for the chloride ion. If it is zero, the activity of the chloride ion should be 
proportional to its mole fraction in these solutions. Any effect of this 
factor would be to make the activity increase more rapidly than the mole 
fraction as the concentration of sucrose is increased. . The last column of 
Table II gives N/Nq for either ion, calculated by the equation, AT/ATo 
== [55.5 + 0.2]/[Cs/(l — aw) + 0.2], where W* and ATo are the mole 
fractions with and without sucrose, is the concentration of sucrose in 
moles per liter, and is the activity of water in a solution containing the 
same proportion of sucrose and water but not salt. The use of this formula 
assumes that the solution is ideal with respect to water except for the hy¬ 
dration of sucrose, and that no appreciable fraction of the water is used to 
hydrate the ions at such dilutions. The values are only a little smaller 
than the measured values of the chloride-ion activity in hydrochloric acid, 
indicating a small decrease in hydration and offering some confirmation 
of the assumption that the liquid-junction potential is independent of the 
sucrose concentration. 

According to these hypotheses the increase in the ratio of activity to 
mole fraction for the hydrogen ion is due to an increase in the fraction of 
imhydrated ion with decreasing activity of the water, whether this de- 
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crease is due to liigii concentrations of sucrose or of the acid itself. ' AVIiat- 
ever the cause is, it is obvious that the activity of tlie liydrogcn ion is not 
proportional to its mole fraction or molality, and tliat it cannot }:)i‘ nsecJ 
legitimately to calculate the extent of hydration.'^ 'riic fact tliat tlie 
activity of hydrogen ion in acetic’and in sulfuric’" acids increases less 
rapidly than in hydrochloric acid may be accounted for most simply liy 
assuming that the dissociation of these acids decreases as tlie sugar coii- 
centration increases. This decrease may be explained, at least serni- 
quantitatwely, by the increase in the mole fraction without aii,y variation 
ill the ionizing power of the solvent.’*'’ 

The confirmation of the elimination of liquid-junction potential with 
sucrose solutions is not too reassuring, but even this cannot be extended 
to the addition of another solute in general. Analysis of Planck’s dilTer ■ 
ential equation for liquid-junction potentials indicates that the potential 
depends upon both the activity and the conductivity of the ions, and 
probably also upon their concentration.’^’ In these solutions the con¬ 
centration remains constant, the activity increases, and the cxindnctivity 
decreases still more rapidly. It is possible that these effects equalize one 
another in this particular case, but it is not probable that they would do 
so in general. The extension of the use of the saturated potassium chloride 
bridge to solutions in general seems very dangerous. 

Summary 

1. The proof of Tales and Vosburgh that the saturated potassium 
chloride bridge eliminates liquid-junction potentials depends upon tlie 
assumption that in a hydrochloric acid solution the activities of the 2 ions 
are equal. The proof of Corran and Lewis depends upon incompatible 
formulas for the electromotive forces at the 2 electrodes. 

:, 2. ■ An 'andysis of ^experimental' results indicates that the liquid-junction 
potential with saturated potassium chloride'is not'more than 1 .millivolt 
for .solutions:tes'than/0.^ that it increases rapidly with the con¬ 

centration for hydrochloric acM 

There-is some theoretical confirmation' for the assumption that tlic 
;liqmd-jnnctiQn, potential ^ saturated potassium chloride bti'clge- is 

independent of : the. sucrose concentration if the concentration of electrolyte 
remains constant. This substantiation cannot be extended to solutes in 
general. 

Lewis; Merrmian aiid Moran, This JotiKNAU 45, 702 (1923). 

Jones and Lewis,/. 117, 1120 (1920). 

1 must disclaim any credit given, me in-Ref. '12 for originating-the hypothesis 'that 
the increase in hydrogen-ion activity on the, addition of another solute is due to 
creased, ionization,-which dates hack-atleast to.Loomis and Actee [iw.'am-. J\, 4§, 
-,621,;(19X1):,1., - ..My -contrib^^ effect were att'nlnUed to in. 

creasedronization,;the .iontzatm W 0 % for sulfuric ticid. 

Sec also Maclnues and Yeh, This Journai., 43, 21)63 (l92i). 
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4. The ordinary thermodynamic formula for the electromotive force 
of a concentration cell with transport ignores the transport of water. If 
this be taken into account the transport number involved is the true and 
not the Hittorf number. 

5. Emphasis is laid upon the fact that activity measurements give the 
^activity of the unhydrated ion. An increase in the fraction of ions not 
hydrated gives the simplest explanation of the increase of activity coeffi¬ 
cients in coxicentrated solutions. 

Amherst, Massachusetts 


NOTES 

A Screw Modification of the Mohr Pinch Clamp.—Although the use 
of a Mohr buret is often made imperative in volumetric work, no satis¬ 
factory pinch clamp has ever been de¬ 
vised to allow dropwise delivery of solu¬ 
tions from a buret of this type. The 
accompanying sketch shows the details 
of a pinch clamp designed to fill this 
need. It may easily be made from an 
ordinary Mohr clamp, and has an advan¬ 
tage over a screw clamp in that only one hand is required for its manipu¬ 
lation. 

Into a brass plate 3 mm. thick, 1 cm. wide, and 2 cm. long 2 holes, B 
and C, are drilled and then tapped. The wire A leading up from the jaws 
of the clamp is threaded, screwed into the plate through B, and then brazed 
or soldered securely in the position shown in the figure. A large-headed 
brass screw D is then screwed through C until its pointed end E just touches 
the top of plate F when the clamp is pressed just hard enough to allow 
liquid to pass in drops through the rubber tube between plate F and wire 
G. Of course, by screwing D further it is possible to secure any other 
desired rate.ot flow. 

Department OF Chemistry .' , ' Wileiam'M,, Craig 

The Rice Institute '' ' 

Houston, Texas 

'■ Received, Februaiy 10, 1923 


Gas Electrode.—A convenient form of hydrogen or other gas electrode 
and one which attains the equilibrium value very quickly, may be made as 
follows. A piece of round graphite rod A of any Gonvenient size (3 mm. 
diameter was used) is drilled axially to within 6 mm, of the bottom. This 
is attached to a similar sized copper tube B, for leading in the gas, by a 
short length of rubber tubing C as shown in the figure. A spiral of light 
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copper 01' platiiiiim wire D, ■ inserted as shown, eiistires eiecttice.1 ixiiitact 
between the copper and graphite. Tlie outside surface of tlic grapliite is 
then platinized in the usual mamier. When gas at '’/4 to of an ainios- 
phere is^ forced in, it passes very slowly and iinifonnly throiigli tlie grai)liite 
forming small bubbles over the entire surface, thus very {,|uickly satiiratiiig 
the. platinum, black'and using a minimum quantity of gas. vSitoh an elec-, 
trode supplied with hydrogen from a cylinder came to tlie_ eqirililniuin 
value^ within IV 2 minutes and remained constant even thougli tlie eleir- 
trode was in an open beaker of acid. 44iis type of electrode is being 
used at this lyaboratory for measurement of the reductic,)ti potential of 
acetylene and ethylene mixtures and is found to come to an equililiiiiim 
very much more quickly than a platinized platiiii,mi electrode and tc.) 
require less gas. A glass tube can of course replace tlie cojiper 
, tube, and the light spiral wire be carried through a seal further up tlie 
tube. 

Wilke® tried to use a palladium tube as a hydrogen electrode in 
the same way as the graphite electrode described aliove, but found 
the electromotive force was dependent on both the intcnial and 
external pressures. This effect was not observed with tlie graphite 
3 electrode; a higher pressure only caused the electroraotive force to 
reach equilibrium sooner. There is an essential difference between 
the two electrodes; the graphite is actually poroiLS but Wilke believes 
the hydrogen must diffuse through the palladium. There is reason*'^ 
^ to believe that it is monatomic hydrogen which passes through 
the electrode in the latter case and there may exist, therefore, on 
■, the outer surface of .the palladium a,slight .excess of monatomic 
/I hydrogen over its equilibrium concentration/ ' This,'would, caust' 

: ; the electromotive force., to., be'higher and to increavse. witli increase 
„of ..pressure.' , In the. case .of .the. graphite the '.diatomic .hy(in'„jge'i"i 
. passes, through and has, at''the. surface a, pressure" of 1 .a'linosi'dicrc. 

,'The, platinizing',,on the surface''very materially stabilizes the elec¬ 
tromotive' force, and.,'.the'„.opinion' is ventured that if the palladium tube 
were■,pla±inized ;it.^would' the formation of diatomic from 'the 

..'excess';:monatomic,:;'hydrogen and-correct values for the electromotive 
force dependent only on the external pressure. 

Rogers EaboraTory OF Physics ' M. Knobeiv' 

ErECTROCHEMICAr I/ABORATORY 
MASSACHUSEtTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOEOGY 

Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 

Received May 9, 1923 


^ Measured only to 0.1 mv. 

2 Wilke, Z. EUUrocUm,, 19, 867 (1913). 
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Tetramethylanamonitiiii Tri-' and TetracMoio-iodMes.—Weltzien^ de¬ 
scribes the preparation of the di-, tri- and tetrachloro-iodides of tetra- 
methylammonium. No polyhalides of ammonium or the alkali metals 
corresponding to tetramethylammonium trichloro-iodide, N(CH 3 ) 4 lCl 3 , 
are known; it was, therefore, thought desirable to repeat Weltzien’s work. 

Analysis of the solid obtained by the method which Weltzien supposed 
to yield the trichloride gave results which were low and variable, so that 
the existence of this compound does not appear to be satisfactorily estab¬ 
lished; probably it is a mixture of the di- and tetrachloro-iodides produced 
by the partial decomposition of the latter substance. 

Weltzien’s analysis of the tetrachloro-iodide showed that his product 
was partly decomposed. A solid more closely approaching the composi¬ 
tion of tetramethylammonium tetrachloro-iodide, N(CH 3 ) 4 lCl 4 , is ob¬ 
tained by the long continued action of dry chlorine gas on tetrainethyl- 
ammonium iodide at 28 The solid was weighed in a small glass-stoppered 
weighing bottle, with glass inlet and outlet tubes also fitted with ground 
glass stoppers. A slow, continuous stream of chlorine was convenienth^ 
obtained by the electrolysis of a coned, solution of hydrochloric acid, the 
gas was passed through water and coned, sulfuric acid and then into the 
bottle containing the iodide; the latter first turned brown, then black and 
finally was completely converted into an orange-colored solid. The 
bottle was w^eighed from time to time with the following results: 

Expt. 1. 0.5173 g. of iodide used Expt. 2. 0.6030 g. of iodide used 


Time: days 

Gain: G. 

Time: days 

Gain: G. 

2 

0.0898 

38 

0.3522 

14 

0.1874 

51 

0.3779 

29 

0.2739 

77 

0.3820 

52 (constant) 
Total gain 69.9% 

0.3616 

99 (constant) 

70.4% 

, , 0.4244 


The formation of N(CH 3 ) 4 lCl 4 requires a gain of 70.6% iii weight 
The substance formed in Expt. 1 was analyzed; 0.S484 g. required 140.48 
cc* of 0.0694 N arsenite equivalent to 0.3457 g. of chlorine or a gain in 
weight of 68.8 

. Cr^ynoN University Coiyi^Bcu ' WiewamNorman Rae 

Colombo, Ceylon 

Received December 14, 1922 

Some Solidification Curves of Binary Systems.—In a series of papers 
on the solidification points of binary systems of various nitro derivatives 
of toluenes by Professor Bell,^ I am erroneously attributed with having 
in my prior researches^ taken as the temperature of solidification of binary 

> Weltzien, Ann., 99, 1 (1856). 

1 Bell, J. Ind. Eng. Ghent., 11,1124 (1919). 

2 Giua, Ber., 47,1718 (1914). Gazz. cUm. ital., 45,339 (1915). 
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mixtures the iniiiimum obtained as the effect of supercooling. Since this 
opinion is repeated by C. A. Taylor and W. II. Rinkenbacli/’’ in order that 
the American reader may not gain the iniprcssion that 1 am ignorant of 
the most elementary rules for the determination of the point of solidiliem 
tion (though my book, “Chemical Comijinations l)C‘tween the Metals,” 
should be sufficient to demonstrate the contrary) I have replied to I*ro 
lessor Bell in the (Jassetta dtimica Italiana' and to Messrs. Taylor am! 
Rinkenbach in the Giornale di chimica indttsirkile cd appUcatad 

1 have to state that in the solidification curve, Fig. 1, as described by 
Professor Bell, I have taken the point C and not the point /•> as the temjier- 



ature of solidification. The discrepancy between my results and those 
of Professor Bell are due to his having taken the point OF as the .solidifi¬ 
cation point. While my results axe. experimental, Profe.ssor Bell’s are 
extrapolated. That my results are correct can be deduced also from the 
excellent investigation of A. B. Macleod, M. C. Pfund and M. B. Kil- 

® Taylor and Rinkenbach, This Journal, 4S, 44 (192.3). Ind. Ene. Chem., tS, 
73 (1923).' 

<Vol. n,p. 101, 1923. 

(February, 1023.2, 
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Patrick® who refer directly to my researches and demonstrate that Pro¬ 
fessor Belts correction is imnecessar}^ 

Laboratory or Organic Chemistry , Michele Giua- 

Royal Polytechnic Institute 
Turin, Italy 
Received March 26, 1923 


In the preceding note Professor Giua states that in his experimental 
data he has taken the point C of the diagram as representing the freezing 
point of a binary mixture. In his Italian and German articles to which 
reference has been made he labels the recorded temperatures as “beginning 
of crystallization.’* The beginning of crystallization obviously comes 
at the point B, and the rise in temperature from B to C is a result of crys¬ 
tallization which has follow^ed supercooling. The confusion which has 
arisen comes, therefore, from the misnaming of temperatures which 
should have been called “maximum temperatures after crystallization’" 
and not “temperatures of the beginning of crystallization.” 

Department op Chemistry James M. Bell ■ 

University op North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Received April 21, 1923 


An Intercepted Hydrolysis.—In one of a series of experirnents de¬ 
signed to bring about the formation of phosphonium cyanide, potassium 
cyanide was heated with stick phosphorus and a little water, in an atmos¬ 
phere of hydrogen. The free caustic potash in the solution of potassium 
cyanide was expected to react with the phosphorus to give phosphine, 
the corresponding amount of liberated hydrogen cyanide providing an 
opportunit}/” for combination. The gases evolved were passed over warm 
phosphorus pentoxide, and a white, crystalline product was collected in 
a cooled receiver. On analysis, this substance proved to be a very pure 
sample of ammonium cyanide, containing no phovsphorus whatever. 

The history of the reaction must be as follows. At ordinary tempera¬ 
tures, in a closed vessel, we have the equilibrium, KCN + IToO KOH -f 
HCN. At higher temperatures, this equilibrium is destroyed by the dis¬ 
appearance, through further hydrolysis, of the hydrogen cyanide, HCN + 
2H2O = NH4OOGH, which is a complete Q^ction^ the ammonium formate 
being destroyed by the equivalent potassium hydroxide formed: KGH + 
NH4OOGH = NH3 + HCOOK '+ H2O. '■ In sum, KCN,:''+2H2O = NH3 .+' 
HGOOK, and when potassium cyanide is boiled with water, nearly all 
ofthe'gas evolved.is ammonia.: 

When phosphorus is present the hydrolysis is interrupted to an extent 
defined by the reaction of the phosphorus with the potassium hydroxide 

® Macleod, Pfund and Kilpatrick, This Journal, 44,2260 (1922). 
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present, an equivalent amount of hydrogen cyanide being liberated* 
With a large excess of water, we should probably have 3 KCN + 4P + 
I2H2O = 3KH2PO2 + PH3 + 3HCOONH4, but this excess is not present, 
and after a small amount of ammonium formate has formed, we reach 
equilibrium and hydrogen cyanide is liberally evolved. 

There is, thus, a main reaction, KCN + 2H2O = NH3 + liCOOK, 
and a subsidiary reaction, 3 KCN + 4P + 6PI2O = 3KH2PO2 + PH3 + 
3 HCN. We refer to them in this manner because the ammonia evolved 
was always in excess over the hydrogen cyanide. 

The experiment was repeated with other non-volatile substances, reac¬ 
tive with potassium hydroxide. Aluminum powder, in place of phosphorus, 
also produced ammonium cyanide of great purity. A greatly superior 
yield, however, was obtained by using a suitable proportion of sulfuric 
acid. Attention was called in this case to the great readiness with which 
ammonium cyanide is oxidized. In the first trials of the sulfuric acid 
method, hydrogen was neither formed in the reaction (as in the case of 
aluminum) nor flushed through the apparatus (as in the case of phos¬ 
phorus) . The product was ochreous in appearance, and was sublimed 
only with difficulty. The cause of this proved to be the formation of a 
matrix of azulmic acid, produced, we thinli, as follows. 

2NH4CN + O = 2NH3 + G2N2 + H2O. NH4CN NH3 4- HCN 
2NHs + 2C2N2 = C4HeN6 (Hydrazulmin). QHcNe + H2O « C4H5N&O + NH3. 

It has often been remarked that while ammonia is effectively administered 
in cases of prussic acid poisoning, ammonium cyanide is powerfully poison¬ 
ous. As, however, this substance cannot exiwSt at the temperature of the 
body, its effects are probably due to the formation of cyanogen, as shown 
above, through a damp oxidation. Ammonium cyanide is most readily 
ignited, burning with a pale, fawn-colored flame. It immediately 
decolorizes neutral potassium permanganate solution: when the latter is 
added drop by drop until the decolorization is .slow, a vivid yellow solution 
is formed, and this does not become brown nor deposit hydroxides imtil 
after standing exposed to the air for many hours. 

Similarly, ammonium cyanide is reactive with sulfur. Whext it is dis¬ 
solved in a chloroform solution of sulfur, thin leaves of ammonium tliio- 
cyanate separate on partial evaporation. 

CONTRIBUTION'FROM 0UVI$R C. DH) C., EcUS 

VICTORIA:'UnIVI^RSITY OF'M , XmiE .B. 'GlBBINS " 

Received April 18,1923 ■' 
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[Contribution from thb Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture] 

THE ACTION OF CONCENTRATED HYDROCHLORIC ACID ON 
DIFFERENT CELLULOSES 

By E. C. Sherrard* and A. W. Froehlke® 

Received September 27, 1922 

Introduction 

When white spruce wood is hydrolyzed with dilute acid at atmospheric 
pressures, or higher, one of the reducing sugars produced is mannose.® 
Some investigators^ have assumed that mannose is present in the wood as 
a mannan; others® consider it to be present as a part of the cellulose. 
Sherrard and Blanco® have further shown that in such a hydrolysis the 
quantity of sugar produced corresponds very closely with the quantity of 
cellulose removed. This would indicate that the mannose is present as 
a mannosecellulose. Recent investigation has brought to light the fact 
that mannose is contained in a, and y cellulose obtained from spruce 
cellulose prepared by the Cross and Bevan method. The same investi¬ 
gators'^ have demonstrated that no mannose is present in cotton, and also 
that the reagents involved in the isolation of the celluloses from white 
spruce are not responsible for its formation. 

The fact that white spruce cellulose on hydrolysis yields considerable 
quantities of mannose and that cotton yields no mannose on hydrolysis 
was considered ample proof that considerable difference exists between 
these two celluloses. In order to investigate further any possible differ¬ 
ences in celluloses from different woods it was decided to submit several 
to the action of coned, hydrochloric acid and to observe the rate of change 
of optical rotations. Accordingly, celluloses from 2 softwoods, white 
spruce, and Douglas fir, and one hardwood, yellow birch, were prepared 
by the method of Cross and Bevan and compared with cotton which had 
received the same treatment. 

Experimental Part 

The 3 species of wood used in this investigation were ground and 
screened. Only that which passed through an 80 -mesh and was retained 
by a 100-mesh sieve was used. The material was placed in alundum 

^ Chemist in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory, U, S. Forest Service 
■M^adison, Wisconsin. 

® Tafeen from a dissertation by A. W. Froehlke submitted to the University of Wis¬ 
consin in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science. 

3 This Journai., 45, 1008 (1923). 

* Schorger, J. Ind. Eng, Chem., 9, 748 (1917). 

® Bertrand, CompL rend., 129,1025 (1899). 

e /. Ind. Eng, Chern,, 13, 61 (1921). 

7 Ref. 3, p. 1012. 
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crucibles'and' extracted in a Soxhlet extractor with an equal mixture of 
alcohol and benzene for a period of'4 hours. The excess of solvent was 
removed by suction, the residual alcohol and benzene washed out with 
boiling water, and the extracted material then dried over a water-bath. 

The cellulose samples were prepared from these by means of the Cross 
and Sevan process as modified by Schorger.^ 

The same process w'as duplicated in the case of raw, ginned cotton 
wool so that any variation in the hydrolysis curves for cotton and the 
wood celluloses could not be attributed to a variation in the preliiiiinary 
preparation of the celluloses. 

In order to bring cellulose into solution in hydrochloric acid it is necessary to increase 
the acid content to 40% or greater. This was accomplished by passing hydrogen chlo¬ 



ride through ordinary coned. h'ydrochlorlc''acid cooled to —10®. 'diie acid so made was 
tightly'Stoppered in a glass-stoppered flask and'maintained at a temperature O'f (}®,'or 
lower until used. The strength of, the acid was'determined by means of specific-gra'vity " 
determinations. For this purpose an hydrometer calibrated between 1.180 and 1.240 
waS'employed.'", 

'' ■ It was found undesirable to, use an 'acid of higher concentration because when the tern-; 
perature of such an ,acid was raised from, 0 ®. to.— 20 ® considerable,' hydrogen chloride was' • 
evoIved,'makmg,ituiisafe' tO' bring' theacid to the'required tem'pera'ture in a closed flask. 

:Two,.hundred ce.pf',hydrochloric;add;.prepared'as-'above'was added to about 2'g.'of, 
the prepared cellulose in a glass-stoppered flask. The flask was tightly closed and the 
mass vigorously shaken until the cellulose completely dissolved. 


^ Schorger, J, Ind, Eng. Chem., 9,561 (1917). 
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In a preliminary experiment the curves of specific rotation plotted against the time 
showed a break common to the 4 celluloses at about the twelfth hour. Willstatter ob¬ 
tained a similar break between the second and third hours. The question immediately 
arose as to whether any relationship existed between the break in the curve obtained by 
Willstatter at the second hour and the break obtained in the curves of the hydrolysis of 
the 4 celluloses at the twelfth hour. Consequently, the 4 celluloses were hydrolyzed with 
a 41% hydrochloric acid and the course of hydrolysis followed from the first hour until a 
constant optical rotation was obtained; the following quantities of cellulose in 200 cc. of 
acid w^ere used; 1.9714 g. of cotton cellulose, 1.9940 g. of white spruce cellulose, 2.0000 g. 
of Douglas fir cellulose, and 2.0000 g. of yellow birch cellulose. The cotton cellulose 
dissolved to a colorless solution in 20 minutes, which changed after 1.5 hours to a light 
straw-yellow, at about the fourth hour became much darker, and after 25 hours was 
light brown. The wdiite spruce cellulose also required 20 minutes’ shaking with the acid 
to complete its solution. This light brown solution became markedly deeper in color 
at about the fourth hour and after 25 hours the color was medium brown. The Douglas 
fir cellulose gave a colorless solution after 45 minutes’ vigorous shaking. The particles 
before solution w^ere very light browm while in contact with the acid. After 1.75 hours a 
trace of light yellow developed which became gradxially darker. The yellow birch cellu¬ 
lose dissolved in 30 minutes to give a light brown solution. 

The change in specific rotation that occurs with time is illustrated in 
the curves of Fig. 1. The position of the curve is greatly influenced 
by the strength of the acid used, the rate of hydrolysis increasing as the 
concentration of the acid is increased so that the effect of a stronger acid on 
the curve is to displace it to the left, 

Willstatter showed that the specific rotation of a solution of pure glucose 
in fuming hydrochloric acid is much greater than in water. To repeat this 
work, a 1% glucose solution in hydrochloric acid and water at 20"^ was pre¬ 
pared, the initial rotation readings were immediately taken, and the mutaro- 
tation was followed until no further change was observable. After 4.5 hours 
the glucose acquired a constant specific rotation of 51.81 ® in water, while in 
the 41% hydrochloric acid this amounted to 100, If) ^ after 3 hours. As¬ 
suming that glucose is the only sugar formed on hydrolysis of cellulose 
and that it is formed quantitatively, the yields from the 4 celluloses de¬ 
termined by the known formula, C — were found to be cotton 

cellulose, 91.40%; white spruce cellulose, 90,58; Douglas fir cellulose, 90.10; 
and yellow birch cellulose, 90.10., 

During the progress of the hydrolysis, samples were periodically removed 
from the flask, diluted, neutralized and the content of reducing sugar was 
determined by means of Fehling solution. These results are plotted in 
Fig.y2. ""v ■ , .. . 

Thefirst few 5cc. samples removed for analysis by reduction with copper 
became turbid when they were diluted to 20 cc. with water, A light pre¬ 
cipitate of cellulose settled on standing, the amount of which gradually 
decreased until after the fifth hour dilution no longer caused precipitation of 
cellulose. Those samples, which became turbid were filtered before analysis. 
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No direct relationship is evident between the values obtained by the 
polariscope and those by reduction of Fehling solution. The curves ob¬ 
tained by the latter method are smooth and increase rapidly until the tenth 
hour* The reaction then' becomes much slower and a maxinitim is reached 



2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 

Time in hours 
Figc2 


only after about 25 hours. The values for dextrose obtained from tlie 
different celluloses by the reduction of Fehling solution are as follows: 

Cellulose , ' . White spruce Cotton Douglas fir' Yellow twch 


'Time,k,m... 22:55 , 22:50 25:20 , 25:20 

Redttcingsugar, 97.8 , 93.9, ,87,57 T 85.60 


Theory and Discussion 

In the curves where specific rotations at 20° are plotted against time it is 
seen that those for spruce cellulose and cotton are practically identical 
regardless of the presence of mannose in the former. K dis¬ 

tinctly different curves were obtained for Douglas fir and yellow birch, 
the difference lying in the fact that the specific rotation of the yellow birch 
rises much more rapidly than that of any of the other celluloses used. 
A marked ^difference in the case'' of yellow birch was expected since it 
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contains about 28% of pentosan^ as compared with 5.5% and 9.5% for 
Douglas fir and white spruce, respectively. Further, the curves for all 
3 wood celluloses are distinctly different from one another and with the 
exception of spruce cellulose are quite different from that for cotton. 

An interesting relationship exists between all 4 curves. It will be noted 
that 2 breaks in the curve are common to each cellulose, the first break 
occurring at about the second hour, and the second one at about the sixth 
or seventh hour. Willstatter and Zechmeister® call attention to the first 
break in the curve for cotton as indicated betiveen the second and third 
hour but neglected to take readings often enough between the seventh and 
eighth. They attribute the first break to the intermediate formation of 
cellobiose. This idea, however, is open to question. From a considera¬ 
tion of the last curves, showing optical rotation, apparently three reactions 
occur. These sharply defined stages of the reaction may indicate successive 
steps in the conversion of the cellulose to the final products or to secondary 
reactions of the products among themselves or with the hydrochloric 
acid. They may also be due to changes in the optical activity of the lib- 
erated sugars.' It may also be assumed that from the start of the re¬ 
action 3 sugars are simultaneously formed. Under these circumstances 
the observed rotation would be the sum of the rotations of the individual 
sugars. If at some intermediate point along the curve the formation of 
one of the sugars ceases and its specific rotation becomes constant then a 
break in the curve would be produced such as was obtained experimentally. 
When it is assumed that 3 sugars act in this manner at 3 different points on 
the curve, then specific rotation curves would be produced having breaks 
identical in character with those obtained experimentally. On the other 
hand, instead of having several reactions taking place simultaneously, 
it would be entirely feasible to look upon the specific-rotation curves as 
resulting from a number of successive reactions. In this case the initial 
product would be a sugar whose rotation becomes constant after several 
hours, because after that time the sugar is no longer a reaction product. 
Just at this time another reaction results in which another sugar is formed. 
This reaction proceeds as in the case of the first sugar formed. If a third 
reaction of this nature occurs, then again a curve is produced having 
breaks corresponding to those obtained experimentally. 

From the curves which illustrate the rate of formation of reducing sugars 
it may be seen that the amount of sugar formed gradually increases. 
The slope of these curves toward the end of the reaction is not as g^^ 
the slope during the initial course of the hydrolysis. This may be attrib¬ 
uted to a slight reduction in the acid concentration of the solution. Al¬ 
though every precaution was taken to prevent any loss in the acid content 
of the cellulose solution during hydrolysis, it is recognized that in the 
® Willstatter and Zechmeister, Ber., 46, 2401 (1913). 
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frequent liandlmg' of the solution some loss in hydrogen chloride was 
involved, but it is believed that this loss was negligible. 

Conclusion 

The curves showing the specific rotation for celluloses from s|:)ri:Hx^, yellow 
birch, Douglas fir, and cotton in solution in coned. hydroclil(>'rie acid, 
exhibit marked differences, indicating a difference in either the primary or 
the secondary reactions, which in turn would point to a difference in the 
celluloses themselves. 

A marked similarity was observed between the curves for cotton and white 
spruce celluloses. It is knowm that cotton hydrolyzes only to glucose, 
while a large percentage of the sugar formed by the hydrolysis of white 
spruce is mannose, w^hich has a much smaller specific rotation than glucose, 
so that the solution of hydrolyzed white spruce should show a lower specific 
rotation than that of cotton cellulose. The curves for cellulose from 
Douglas fir and yellow birch are also similar in character, although the for¬ 
mer contains 5.5% of pentosan while the latter contains as high as 28%) 
of pentosan. This great variation in composition should cause a distinct 
difference in the specific rotations, but such is not the case, as may readily 
be seen from the curves. 

In vie^v of these facts we are forced to admit with Cimningham^^’ that 
the optical method for determining the quantitative conversion of cellu¬ 
lose to sugar is of little value. It does, however, indicate that considerable 
differences exist between celluloses from different sources; otherwise, 
all the cmwes would be identical in shape. 

Madison, Wisconsin 

[GoNTRIBUriON from' THE) ChJSMICAD LABORATORY' OF THE) UnIV'ISRSITY OF, SoUTH 

Dakota] 

THE ISO'STERISM OF PHENYL ISOCYANATE AND DIAZOBEN- 

ZENE-IMIDE 

By Wallace H. Carothe)rs 

Received October 23, 1922 

It was the purpose of the investigation the results of which are reported 
in this paper to test experimentally a prediction arising from the octet 
theory of the structure of atoms and molecules. 

The structural formula of phenyl isocyanate is usually represented as 
C6 Hs-^N=C=G (1), and of diazobenzene-imide as CbHs—-N—N= sN (2), 

' d;;;:-; / . ' ■ ’’ ' 

or as CeHs—(3) . Applying the principles of the theory of atomic 

structure originated by G. N. Lewis‘ these would be GoHs/N-.ChO: 

Cimningham, Trans. Chem. 3oc., 113, 173 (1918). 

^ Lewis, This Journal, 38, 762 (1916). 
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(lA), C 6 H 5 :N::N::N: (2A), and CeHsiNl u (SA).^ If it is assumed that the 

*N 

azodmide has the structure 2A and the isocyanate the structure lA then 
these 2 molecules have the same number of extra nuclear electrons arranged 
in the same way and differ only in the magnitude of the nuclear charges 
of some of the atoms. They should, therefore, be very similar in their 
physical properties. Langmuir^ who pointed out this implication of the 
2 Since the validity of one of the conclusions of this paper depends upon the justness 
of the assumption that no other structures than lA, 2A and 3A are probable for these 2 
substances, it may be well to present some arguments in defense of this assumption. 
The valences here concerned are typically non-polar so that lA, 2A and 3A may be rep- 

■ 

resented as R—N=C=0 (IB), R—N=N==N (2B) and R—N< |1 (3B), and these 

\N 


formulas will have the same significance as ordinary structural formulas with the added 
significance that each bond represents a pair of electrons shared between 2 atoms. 


Other formulas are possible, such as R—N^N—^N, R- 


-Nf I , -R—N—N^N for the 


azo-imide, and R—N= 




R—C—N^O, R—0=-C==N, etc., for the 


isocyanate. To decide among the possibilities, the chemical evidence is examined, 
and leads to Formulas 1, 2, and 3, of which 1 and 3 may be represented by identical 
formulas IB and 3B in terms of the octet theory, and the second by R—N==N=N (2B). 

The question now is whether any of these possible structures other than IB, 2B and 
SB is consistent with the chemical evidence. 

It might be thought that the familiar reactions of the isocyanates with R'OH, 
R'NH 2 , etc., could be represented by R—N=C—^O. This is true. But the acceptance 
of this formula involves one of two assumptions: (a) the urethans and ureas have the for¬ 
mulas R—NH=C(--0)—OR' and R—NH=C(—0)~-NHR' instead of the structures 
usually assigned to them, or (b) rearrangement of bonds takes place after the reaction. 
The usual formula, R-—N=C=0, obviously has the advantage of simplicity and natural¬ 
ness. Moreover, the formula R—N^C—O is inherently improbable on the basis of the 
octet theory itself. It represents the nitrogen atom as having completed its sheath by 
sharing more, than 3 pairs of electrons and the oxygen atom as having completed its 
sheath by sharing only 1 pair of electrons; in the absence'of any definite force necessitat¬ 
ing such arrangement the substance should spontaneously rearrange into R—N==C==0 
in accordance wnth the principle that the/'charge’’ on each atom tends toward a mini¬ 
mum [See Rangmuir, Science, $4:^ 59 (1921) }. 

The corresponding formula, R—N^N—N, for the azo-imide is still less satisfactory. 
It conflicts still more violently with the principle above mentioned, and for the same rea¬ 
son would, spontaneously rearrange, 'into R—N=N—N. Moreover, it scarcely rep¬ 
resents any of the chemical properties of theazoimide. Thus, RNs reacts with R'Mg- 
Br to form R—N===N--NHR' IBer., 38 ^ ( 1905 ) ; 39 , 3905 ( 1906 ) 1 , whereas the struc¬ 

ture R—N^N—N requires that the R' be attached to the first or second nitrogen atom. 

Of the other formulas for R—-Ns and RNCO possible on the basis of the octet theory, 
many are obviously entirely incompatible with the chemical evidence and all are less 
probable than those which have been considered in drawing the conclusions here pre¬ 
sented. 

3 Bangmuir, This JouRNAt, 41, 1543 (1919). 
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octet theory gave the name isosterism to this type of relatioaship between 
molecules.' He presented evidence of the existence of isosterism between 
some pairs of gases and between numerous pairs of crystalline solids. 
Lack of sufficient data prevented complete verification of his prediction^ 
that 'cyanic and liydrazoic acids are isosteric; and no data have been 
presented, on' liquid isosteres. The lack of data on cyanic and liydrazoic 
acids is probably due to their instability. Some of the organic isocyanates 
and azoimides, which may be regarded as derived from these acids are, 
however, much more stable; and as the phenyl derivatives are easily avail¬ 
able and liquid at ordinary temperatures, it was thought worth while to 
study some physical properties of these derivatives. 

The densities, vapor pressures and viscosities were measured at various 
temperatures and the following values obtained. 


Tablb I 

Dj^NSirms, Vapor pRRssuRns and Viscosities of Phenyl Isocyanx^te and Phenol 

Azo-imide 


Absolute Densities Vapor Pressure in mm. of Hg, 


Temperature 



Temperature 

PhNCO 

PhNa 

°c. 

PhNGO 

PhNa 

° C. 

0.0 

1.1152 

1.1175 

75.0 

36.3 

33.8 

10.0 

1.1049 

1.1070 

80.0 

45.3 

41.8 

20.0 

1.0943 

1.0968 

85,0 

55.9 

52,0 

30.0 

1,0840 

1.0864 

90.0 

68.2 

",63,6 

40.0 

1.0736 

1.0762 

95.0 

83.9 

79.1, 

50.0 

1.0630 

1.0657 




Viscosities in Centipoises 

Viscosities in Centipoises 

0.0 

1.326 

1.479 

25.0 

0.899 

. 0,956 

11.0 

1.111 

1.205 

30.0 

0.834 

'..0.887 

16.0 

1.024 

1.106 

35.0 

',' 0.779' 

■0.827 

20.0 

0.963 

1.033 

40.0 

0.739 ■ 

■ 0.775 


When these properties are plotted against the temperatures, smooth 
graphs are obtained and in each case the two curves are almost exactly 
parallel The data may be summarized by means of conventional algebraic 
equations; i is the temperature. 


Densities,,', 

Phenyl ^ isocyanate' ^''' 
, Diazobenzene-imide 
Vapor Pressures 
Phenyl isocyanate 
Diazobenzene-imide 
Viscosities 
Phenyl isocyanate 
Diazobenzene-imide 


d = -0.001044r + 1.115^ 
d = -0.001044/' + 1.1152, where/' / -2.44V 

157-4.76/ + 0.042/® 

p = 157—4 .76/' + 0 .042/'®, where /' » /—1 ,7 ® 

V = 1.326 - 0.02163/ + 0.000174/® 

V = 1.326-0.02163/' + 0.000174/'®, where/' /-4.81 


,: The, agreement bety^en ^ 

,experimeh|a|;dl^:,:'is;^ ,the, limits,,, 
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mental error, whicb. for the densities is about 0.03%, and for the vis¬ 
cosities aifd vapor pressures about =t= 0.7%.^ 

The properties of the isocyanate at any given temperature are thus the 
same as those of the azo-imide at temperatures from 1.7° to 4.8° higher^ 
which is in accordance with the prediction. It is interesting to note also 
that the disparity between the properties of the two compounds is the 
same in type and degree as in the properties of the gaseous isosteres which 
Langmuir originally used to verify the principle of isosterism. The data 
here presented, then, confirm this principle. Incidentally they also con¬ 
firm the straight-chain structure for triazo compounds, except that these 
should probably be written as R—N=^N=N as Langmuir predicted^ 
instead of as R—N = N“N.® 

Experimental Part 

Diazobenzene-imide was prepared by the method of Fischer^ as modified by Dim- 
rot h.® It was washed with dil. hydrochloric acid and sodium hydroxide several times, 
then with water, dried with calcium chloride, distilled under diminished pressure, treated 
with sodium and fractionated under diminished pressure into a Briihl receiver desiccated 
with phosphorus pentoxide. The phenyl isocyanate was a commercial sample prepared, 
presumably, from phosgene and aniline. It was treated with sodium and fractionated in 
the same way. Thus purified, it was water-white and developed no precipitate or tur¬ 
bidity after a month, even when occavSionally exposed to the air. 

Densities were determined by means of a pycnometer. Vapor pressures were de* 
termined by means of the static isoteniscope of Smith and Menzies.® The manometer 
was a simple U-tube 1 meter long and about 8 mm., in internal diameter fastened to a 
meter stick and made vertical. Readings were made with the naked eye by means of 
a mirror. The viscosities were determined with a Washburn viscosimeter^® made from 
ordinary glass. Times of fiow were determined simultaneously by means of 2 stop¬ 
watches, from 4 to 8 readings being made at each temperature. All the data represent 
the means of various determinations, at least 2 different, freshly purified samples being 
used in each case. The temperatures were regulated by hand to about 0.05° during 

^ The calculated value for the viscosity of the azo-imide at 0° differs from the ex¬ 
perimental value by about 3.6%, but since this calculation is equivalent to an extrapola¬ 
tion of the isocyanate curve into a region where the viscosity is changing very rapidly, 
the disagreement can hardly be considered as serious. 

® Langmuir, This Journal, 42, 285 (1920). 

® The structure is, of course, impossible from the point of view of the 

octet theory. The straight-chain structure for triazo compounds has been proposed and 
supported by Turrentine [This Journal, 34, 385 (1912),* 36, 23 (1914)1, by Thiele 
{{Ber., 44,2522 (1911)] and by Franklin [Froc. 8t.hInter, Cong. App, Chefn., 6 ,119 (1912) ] 
and the i-ing structure has been defended by M. D. Forster 6,108 (1912)]. 

\ Fischer, .190,,92 Ji878).7’ 

s:Dimroth,:Fer., 35,1032'(1902). 

® Smith and Menzies, This Journal, 32j 1412 (1910). 

10 Washburn, iUd., 35, 737 (1913). , 

11 The viscometer was made oFglass, and the water constant was determined at each 
temperature at which readings were made. In calculating the viscosities in centipoises 
from these readings the table of Bingham and Jackson [Bur. Standards Sci. Papers, 298, 
p. 75] of the viscosity of water was used. 
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the measurements of densities and vapor pressures, and automatically to 01)05 ot 
in the determination of the viscosities. 

Summary 

Assuming the atoms of phenyl isocyanate and of diazobeiizeiiedmide to 
be arranged as indicated in the formulas, CeHsNCO and CoHsNNN, 
application of the octet theory leads to the conclusion that they are iso- 
steric. They should, therefore, be very similar in their ph 5 rsical properties. 
Their densities, vapor pressures and viscosities have been measured at 
various temperatures, and this prediction confirmed. These results also 
confirm the straight-chain structure for triazo compounds. 

Chi5mical Laboratory 
University of Ieeinois 
Urbana, Ieei'nois 


[Contribution from the Laboratory op Organic Chemistry of the State 
University of Iowa] 

DIACYL DERIVATIVES OF ORTHO-HYDROXYBEHZYLAMINE 

By L. Chas. Raipoiu) and E. P. Clark 

Received February 2, 1923 

„ Previous work in this Laboratory has shown (a) that wlien 2“acet3'h 
aminoplienol is subjected to the action of benzoyl chloride (Scliotteiu 
Baumann reaction), the benzoyl radical is attached to nitrogen while 
acetyl migrates of oxygen d (b) that this migration is not prevented by 
the presence of acid-forming substituents (halogen) attached to the 
nucleus of the aminophenol;^ (c) that the acetyl-benzoyl derivatives of 
^-aminoplienols do not suffer this rearrangement;^ (d) that .the .presence 
of bromine and other heavy radicals adjacent to the reacting groups 
(amino and hydroxyl), which in m.au}^ reactions causes marked retardation, 
does'not prevent the migration;^' and (e)'that these observations'seeni to 
hold, with bases derived'from naphthalene, namely, A,.-amino-2-naphtl'iol 
and lialogenated . derivatives.^ ■ Since' the acetyl-benzoyl deri.vatives’ of 
more than 15 o-amino-phenols,' haying- various' substituents, at different 
positions in the molecule, have-been tested in this way and all have been 
found to undergo' this migration, it.may be assumed-that..this behavior'is 
general for this class, of compounds'when the acyl "radicals are', those speci¬ 
fied. ■ ■ ' - ■' 

Although the migration of this kind has thus far been observed to take 
place only in the derivatives of compounds in which both reacting groups 

^ R.aifo.rd, This Journae-, 41,.2068 (1919)-..,' • ' ' . '' ' 

- Raif Orel and Couture,44,1793-('1922)* ' 

Raiford and Iddles, 45, 469 (1923). 

Wool folk,' luipublislied report. 

Armstrong*, unpublished report,-..' , 
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(hydroxyl and amino) were attached directly to the benzene ring. Auwers 
and his students® have reported a rearrangement in which acyl wandered 
from oxygen to nitrogen when oxygen was attached to the ring and nitro-' 
gen was on a side chain. Thus, when an 0-acyl derivative of o-hydroxy- 
benzyl bromide was heated with aniline, the bromine atom was replaced 
by the phenylamino radical and at the same time the position of the 
acyl shifted from oxygen to nitrogen; while McConnan and Titherly^ 
found that under certain conditions o-acylsalicylamide rearranged to 
N-acylsalicylamide, and that the change was reversible. The starting 
compounds in these cases were somewhat different from those heretofore 
employed in our work, in that in salicylamide not only was the amino 
radical on a side chain, but the carbon of this chain was in the form of a 
carbonyl group, while in the benzylamine used by Auwers and collaborators 
one of the amino hydrogen atoms was replaced by a hydrocarbon radical 
(phenyl or a homolog).® Auwers’ results, too, differed from ours to the 
extent that, with only one of the benzylamine derivatives he prepared, 
apparently, did he observe the migration of acyl from nitrogen to oxygen. 
In that instance the product was not stable, but rearranged spontaneously 
to the N-acyl derivative, which would be expected when the amino radical 
is not already acylated. On account of these differences, and also because 
of the sharply defined behavior of the products studied by the above- 
mentioned authors, as well as the equally definite results of our own work, 
it became a matter of interest to study the behavior of acetyl-benzoyl 
derivatives prepared from a phenolic compound having an unsubstituted 
amino radical attached to a side chain adjacent to an hydroxyl group. 

For this study c>-hydroxybenzylamine, prepared as indicated below, 
was selected. With the exceptions noted in the Experimental Part, 
the preparation and hydrolysis of the derivatives of this base were carried 
out as described in previous papers. It may, however, be stated at once 
that benzoylation of o-hydroxybenzyl-acetamide did not cause the mi¬ 
gration of the acetyl radical, and that the introduction of the acyl radicals in 
different orders gave isomeric acetyl-benzoyl derivatives; this is entirely 

® Auwers and others, Ber., 33,1923 (1900). 

^ McConnan and Titherly,/. 89, 1318 (1906). 

® In this connection it is to be noted that certain well-known rearrangements involv¬ 
ing the amino radical do not take place when this hydrogen has been substituted by an 
alkylor aryl radical. Thus, Slosson [Bur., 28,3266 (1895); Aw. Cfem. A, 29,295 (1903)] 
found that "the presence of the hydrogen atom (H+) of the acylamine halides, RCONH- 
Hal is essential for the successful Beckmann rearrangement,” while Ransom, [Am.: 
Chem. J\, 23, 26 (1900) ] proved that in the diacyl derivatives of methyl-o-aminophenol 
■■ that .he^ studied there was no molecular;rearrangement. 'Stieglitz [Aw,.'C/igW.; A,"29,; 
' 52';(1903):] formulated a.'theory to'account for this behavior.,and,;in'addition to the' cases 
cited; above,''has calle'd attention" to . the’ fact' that, chloro-imido' esters, 'whose parent ''sub-'" 
stances are acid halogen-amides, and hydroxylamine derivatives that can no longer lose 
water, have lost the tendency to undergo a Beckmann rearrangement. 
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different .from tlie behavior of such compounds when both the reacting 
radicals are attached directly to the aromatic nucleus. 

Experimental Part 

o-Hydroxybenzylamine.—Salicylaldoxime, used in preparing this amine, was 
obtained in excellent yield by following the general method of Loch"^ modified by 
removing under reduced pressure practically all the alcohol used as solvent in the early 
part of the experiment, and mixing the residue with water before extraction with 
ether. The extract thus obtained w’'as dried with anhydrous sodium sulfate, the greater 
part of the ether was distilled, and the residue allowed to crystallize. The product was 
purified by treatment of its chloroform solution wnth petroleum ether, which gave color¬ 
less crystals that melted at 57° as reported in the literature. Tifty g. of aldehyde gave 
55 g. of oxime, a yield of 98%. Loch reported no yield. 

To obtain the amine^^^ 20 g. of the oxime, purified as indicated above, was dissolved 
in 300 cc. of 50% alcohol and reduced in the usual w'ay with 2.5% sodium amalgam. 
The temperature was kept below 55° and the excess of alkali continually neutralized by 
the addition of hydrochloric acid. However, the reaction mixture was kept slightly 
alkaline to litmus until reduction had been completed. This was indicated by a copious 
evolution of hydrogen. The solution was then made slightly acid, separated from the 
mercury and evaporated under reduced pressure until sodium chloride began to crystal¬ 
lize. The residue was diluted with water and concentrated as before, in order to remove 
as completely as possible the alcohol previously used as solvent. The mixture was again 
diluted with wrater to a volume of about 300 cc. and transferred to an Erlenmeyer flask 
containing about 25 cc. of ether. Ammonium hydroxide was added in sm^ll portions 
until a slight excess was present. The mixture was shaken vigorously after each addi¬ 
tion. Upon continued shaking for a few minutes the amine began to crystallize on the 
sides of the flask. After a short time, the product was removed by filtration. Extrac¬ 
tion of the mother liquor with ether and evaporation of the solvent gave more of the 

3 Loch, Ber,, 16,1782 (1883). 

This amine had previously been prepared by Goldschmidt and Ernst [Ber., 23, 
2740 (1890)] in accordance with Salkowski’s method [Ber,, 22, 2142 (1889)] by heating 
o-anisamine with hydrochloric acid under pressure for several hours. These workers 
stated that only a poor yield of the base could be obtained by reduction of salicylaldoxime 
with sodium amalgam, although several different modifications of the method were tried. 
They recorded 121° as the melting point of their product. Tiemann [Ber., 23, 3016 
(1890)], who obtained this base by the reduction of salicyl-m-hydrazone-benzoic acid 
with zinc dust and dil, sulfuric acid, reported no yield but recorded a melting point of 
125°. Auwers and Walker [Ber,, 31, 3038 (1898)], who prepared it from o-cyanophenol 
by the Mendius reaction, reported neither yield nor melting point. 

This was prepared in accordance with Nef’s method [Aw??., 280, 307 (1894)] 
modified as follows : 25 g, of sodium in small pieces was added to 975 g- of purified mercury 
covered by 400 cc. of toluene in a 1-liter beaker and the mixture stirred constaritly. This 
was most easily done by placing the pieces of sodium on a sharp pointed glass stirring 
rod and, forcing them under the surface of the mercury; the reaction took place at once. 
The toluene reached the boiling point before all the sodium had been introduced, but the 
latter was added quite rapidly toward the end. Finally the toluene was decanted, and 
the solid amalgam was gently heated in a casserole until it melted and became homo¬ 
geneous. It was next freed from slag by pouring it slowly upon a large piece of paper, 
the slag remaining in the casserole. As soon as the pure product thus obtained was suffi¬ 
ciently cool to be handled, it was broken up and placed in a well-stoppered container. 
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crystals. In this way 20 g. of oxime gave 15.5 g. of amine by direct crystallization and 
1.7 g. from the mother liquor, a total of 17.2 g. or a yield of 96%. 

It was best recrystailized by treatment of a solution in absolute alcohol with petro¬ 
leum ether. Purified in this way, it began to soften at 126 ° and melted at 129 ® (imcorr.). 
Analysis (Kjeldahl) indicated that it was pure. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.2513: 20.25 cc. of 0.1 N HCl. Calc, for CtH^ON: N, 11.37. 
Found: 11.29. 

o-Acetyloxybenzy 1-acetamide.—Two g. of o-hydroxy-benzylamine was added 
slowly to a hot solution of 2 drops of coned, sulfuric acid in 8 g. of acetic anhydride, after 
which the mixture was boiled gently for 5 minutes and then allowed to stand for 2 hours. 
It was poured into water and neutralized with sodium hydrogen carbonate. The acetyl 
derivative was removed by extraction with chloroform, the solution dried and evaporated 
to a small volume, after which petroleum ether was added. The crystals weighed 2.8 g.; 
yieldd*^ 83%. Recrystallization by the same method gave hexagonal plates; m. p., 
102-103°. Analysis (Kjeldahl) indicated the presence of 2 acetyl radicals. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.3041: 14.58 cc. of 0.1 acid. Calc, for CnHisOaN: N, 6.76. 
Found: 6.72. 

o-Hydroxybenzy 1-acetamide.—This compound, previously prepared by Gold- 
Schmidt and Enist^'^ by direct acetylation, was obtained by hydrolj^sis of the diacetyl 
derivative described above. One g. of the latter was dissolved in 50 cc. of 95% alcohol 
containing slightly more than 2 molecular proportions of potassium hydroxide. The 
solution was allowed to stand for about 5 minutes, and then made acid to congo red with 
hydrochloric acid. Potassium chloride was removed, the filtrate evaporated under re¬ 
duced pressure to a small volume, and 20 cc. of water added. This gave 0.59 g. of a 
crystalline product. The mother liquor was extracted with chloroform, the extract 
dried and reduced to a small volume, and petroleum ether added. A further quantity 
of substance, 0.21 g. was obtained; yield, 0.80 g. (quantitative). The combined product 
was recrystailized as just indicated, and gave thick rectangular plates that melted at 
140°, as found by Goldschmidt and Ernst. Analysis (Kjeldahl) indicated the presence 
of only 1 acetyl radical. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.3014: 18.10 cc. 0.1 A^ acid. Calc, for CgHuOaN: N, 8.46 
Found: 8.41. 

tJ-Benzoyloxybenzyl-acetainide.—^A compound having apparently this composition 
and structure was obtained by Auwers and Eisenlohr,^^ but they gave neither yield nor 
analysis of their product; the melting point they recorded is 108-109°; that found by 
us is 116°; yield, 93%. : 

Hydrolysis of the Acetyl-benzoyl Derivative.—A solution of 1.8 g. of the diacyl 
derivative just described, in 75 cc. of alcohol containing 0.85 g. (2.25 molecular equiva¬ 
lents) of potassium hydroxide, was allowed to stand for half an hour, after which it was 
made acid to congo red with hydrochloric acid. This caused the development of a pro¬ 
nounced odor of ethyl benzoate and a precipitation of potassium chloride. The salt 
was removed by filtration, the filtrate concentrated almost to dryness, and the residue 

Goldschmidt and Ernst tried to prepare this product by boiling the amine with 
acetic anhydride and anhydrous sodium acetate, but they obtained only the N-acetyl 
derivative and a smaE portion of an oily material having weak basic properties, which 
they assume may have been an anhydro base. We found that when a mixture of 1 
partof base^'.;0.25"parts;of'dry sodium'acetate and 4' parts of acetic anhydride, was treated, 
as directed in our experiment described above, a yield of 74% of the diacetyl derivative 
was obtained- 

Auwers and Eisenlohr, Ann,, 369, 236 (1909). 
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then mixed with 25 cc. of water containing sufficient potassium hydroxide to bring about 
solution. After filtration, hydrochloric acid was added until a Sorensen value of 6-7 was 
reached, which caused the precipitation of 0.82 g. of solid. Removal of this and extrac¬ 
tion of the mother liquor with chloroform gave 0.17 g. additional, a total of 0.99 g*., w'hich 
corresponds to a yield of 89.5% on the basis of the N-acetyl derivative as the product. 
The crude material melted at 135°, but purification by treatment of its chloroform solu¬ 
tion with petroleum ether gave colorless irregular plates that melted at 140-141 A 
mixture of this product and the N-acetyl derivative previoUvSly described melted at the 
same temperature as either of them separately. 

f?-Hydroxybenzyl-benzainide.—^This compound was first obtained by treatment 
of 2.0 g. (2 molecular equivalents) of the free base suspended in 50 cc. of dry ether with 
1 molecular proportion of benzoyl chloride dissolved in ether, according to Ransom's 
method.^^ The product weighed 0.8 g,, corresponding to a yield of only 43.4% . After 
solution in chloroform and precipitation by the addition of petroleum ether, it melted at 
110-115°. 

Recrystailization by treatment of a solution in absolute alcohol with petroleum ether 
gave short, thick needles that softened at 140° and melted at 142°. Further crystalliza¬ 
tion caused no change in melting point. The low yield here obtained made it advisable 
to find some other way to obtain this product, and this was done by hydrolysis of the di¬ 
benzoyl derivative (see below). 

o-Benzoyloxybenzyi-benzamide,—To a solution of 3 g. of the free base in 300 cc. 
of water containing 2,1 molecular proportions of potassium hydroxide, was added 2.75 g. 
(2.15 molecular proportions) of benzoyl chloride, after which the material was shaken 
until the precipitation was complete; the liquid was still slightly acid to litmus, The 
solid, collected on a filter, washed and dried, weighed 8.5 g., which is more than the 
theoretical requirement. The excess may possibly be due to the formation of a triben¬ 
zoyl derivative. When the substance was purified by dissolving it in absolute alcohol 
and adding petroleum ether it separated in masses of long, thin needles that with the un¬ 
aided eye had the appearance of paper pulp. It softened at 137 ° and melted to a clear 
liquid at 142-143°. Four recrystaUizations caused no change in melting point. Anal¬ 
ysis of an ak-dried sample (Kjeldahl) indicated the presence of 2 benzoyl radicals. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.6013: 18.02 cc. of 0.1 iV acid. Calc, for C-nHijOaN: N, 4.23. 
Found: 4.20. 

Preparation of o-Hydroxybenzyl-benzamide by Hydrolysis of the Dibenzoyl 
Derivative .—A solution of 3 g. of the dibenzoyl derivative just described in 150 cc. of 
alcohol containing 1.2 g. (2,25 molecular proportions) of potassium hydroxide was 
allowed to stand for 20 minutes, after which it was made acid to Congo red by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid. The potassium chloride was removed and the filtrate evaporated 
under reduced pressure almost to dryness, after which 40 cc. of water was added, contain¬ 
ing enough potassium hydroxide to dissolve the benzoyl derivative present. The mix¬ 
ture was filtered, and the ethyl benzoate removed by distillation in a vacuum. The 
remaining liquid was diluted to a volume of about 50 cc. and hydrochloric acid was added 
until a Sorensen value of 6--7 was reached. The precipitated benzoyl derivative was 
collected on a filter, washed and dried; yield, quantitative. It softened at 139° and 
melted to a dear liquid at 142-143 °. After purification by solution in chloroform and 
the addition of petroleum ether, it was obtained in the form of rhombohedral plates that 
softened at 140° and melted sharply at 142°. 

This material was shown not to be an impure sample of the dibenzoyl derivative 

Ransom, Am, Chem, X, 23, 1 (1900). X i 

Auwers and Eisenlohr, Ref. 13, p. 228^ reported such a product from o-amino-p- 
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(m. p., 142-143°) from which it was prepared, by (a) the determination of the melting 
point of a mixture of the 2 products, found to be 110-115°; (b) by melting a mixture of 
the product here in question and the monobenzoyl compound obtained by Ransom’s 
method (see above), in which case no depression was observed, and (c) by analysis for 
nitrogen, which indicated the presence of one benzoyl radical. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.4013: 17.51 cc. of 0.1 N acid. Calc, for Ci.iHis,02N: N, 6.17. 
Found: 6 . 11 . 

Acetylation of the N-Benzoyl Derivative.—A mixture of 2.8 g. of the monobenzoyl 
compound, 0.75 g, of dry sodium acetate and 12 g. of acetic anhydride was gently boiled 
for 10 minutes. After the product had cooled, 50 cc. of water was added and the greater 
part of the acid and anhydride was neutralized by the addition of sodium bicarbonate. 
This caused crystals of the acetyl-benzoyl derivative to separate almost completely with¬ 
in a few minutes; yield 3.2 g., or 97 %. The crude product softened at 70 ° and melted to 
a milky liquid at 80-83°. Purification by solution in benzene and precipitation with 
petroleum ether gave irregular masses of poorly defined needles that softened at 80° and 
melted to a milky liquid at 85°. Recrystallization from several other solvents caused no 
change in melting point. This product was further identified by analysis (Kjeldahl), 
which indicated the presence of both acetyl and benzoyl radicals. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.5005: 18.42 cc. of 0.1 iVacid. Calc, for C 10 H 15 O 3 N: N, 5.20. 
Found; 5.17. 

Finally, the melting point of a mixture of this material and the acetyl-benzoyl de¬ 
rivative (m. p., 116°) obtained by benzoylation of a-hydroxybenzyl-acetamide, was 
found to be 70-75 °. This together with the analyses and the fact that these compounds 
give different products when hydrolyzed, indicates that they are isomeric and not iden¬ 
tical, and that in the benzoylation of a phenol containing an acetylamino group attached 
to a side chain the migration characteristic of a derivative of o-aminophenol does not 
take place. 

Hydrolysis of o-Acetyloxybenzyl-benzamide,—A solution of 1 g. of the product in 
50 cc. of alcohol containing 0.47 g. (2.25 molecular proportions) of potassium hydroxide, 
was allowed to stand for 30 minutes. Hydrochloric acid was then added until the mixture 
reacted acid to Congo red. The potassium chloride that had been precipitated was re¬ 
moved by filtration, and the filtrate concentrated under reduced pressure almost to dry¬ 
ness, The residue was washed from the flask with about 50 cc. of water and dried. The 
product weighed. 0.7 g.; yield, 91%. It softened at 140° and melted at 142°. A mix¬ 
ture of this material and the N~benzoyl deriyative prepared by the two methods indicated 
above showed no depression in melting point, while a mixture of this substance and the 
product (m. p., 140-141°) obtained by hydrolysis of (?-benzoyloxybenzyl-acetaniide 
melted at 110 - 120 °. . • 

Summary and Conclusions 

1. An improvement of Nefs method for the preparation of sodium 
amalgam has been described. 

2. It has been shown that, contrary to the results of Goldschmidt and 
Ernst, a very high yield of o-hydroxybenzylamine may be obtained by 
reduction of salicylaldoxime with sodium amalgam. 

3. The observations here reported indicate that the migration of acyl 
previously shown to be characteristic of diacylated o-aminophenols does 
not occur when the amino radical is attached to a side chain. 

Iowa City, Iowa 
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PRODUCTION OF IMIDO THIOL ESTERS BY THE 
CONDENSATION OF THIOCYANATES WITH RESORCINOL 
OR PHLOROGLUCINOL 


By R. j. Kaui^mann with Rogisr Adams^ 

Received February 12, 1923 

The similarit 3 r in the reactivity of the cyano grouping in organic thio¬ 
cyanates and cyanides is striking. The following table represents some 
of the commoner reactions of each which have already been described in 
the literature. 


Reagent 

Ha 

H 2 O (HCI) 
R'OH (HCI) 
H2S ■ 


Product with RCN 

RCH 2 NH 2 

RCONH 2 

RC(-NH.HCl)OR' 

RCSNH 2 


I’roduct with RSCN 
RSH + CHsNHa*^ 

RSCONH 2 , [RSC( = NH) (OH)]« 
RSC(=-NH.HCl)OR'^ 

RSCSNH 2 , [RSC( = NH) (SH)p 


Ill this communication is described the condensation of alkyl and aryl 
thiocyanates with resorcinol and phloroglucinol in the presence of hydrogen 
chloride and zinc chloride. This reaction corresponds to that studied 
by Hoesch in which alkyl and aryl cyanides are condensed with resorcinol 
and phloroglucinol under similar conditions. Whereas the cyanides yield 
imido hydrochlorides which hydrolyze to ketones, the thiocyanates readily 
yield imido thiol ester hydrochlorides, the expected products providing 
the cyano grouping in the thiocyanates react in the same way as the 
cyano in the cyanides. Methyl, ethyl, n-butyl and phenyl thiocyanates 



■ were condensed with resorcinol, thus showing'the reaction to be a general 
one. Only methyl thiocyanate was condensed with phloroglucinol, but 

1 This communication is an abstract of a thesis submitted by R, J. Kaufmatin in 
partial luMlment of the requirements' for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in ■ Chemistry • 
atthe'University of,Illinois.,', 

“Hofmann, Ser., .1, 177 (1868). Gtrlich, Ann., 178, 82 (1876). Sestini and 
Funaro, Gazz. chim. ital., 12, 184 (1882). Fichter ajid IBeck, 44, 3636 (1911). 

“ (a) Salomon, J. prakt. chem., [2] 7, 256 (1873). (b) Conrad and Salomon, iWa!., 
[2] 10, 32 (1874). (c) Blankenhom, ibid., [2] 16, 372 (1877). (d) Pinner, Ber., 14, 

1082 (1881). (e) Knorr, ibid., 49, 1735 (1916). 

^ Ref. 3b. 

' Jean jean, Jahresber., 1866, 501. Ref. 3b, p. 29. Gerlich, Ann., 178, 82 (1875). 
Y. Braun, Ber., 35, 3369, 3380 (1902). Bogwt. This Journae, 25, 290 (1903). Dele- 
pine and Schving, Bull. soc. chim., [3] 29, 48 (1903); [4] 7, 896 (1910). 
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unquestionably the other thiocyanates would condense in an analogous- 
way. , The products thus obtained resembled in chemical reactivity 
known imido thiol ester hydrochlorides. Their exact constitution was 
proved by conversion into substances of known structure. 

By the action of sodium bicarbonate these imido thiol ester hydrochlor¬ 
ides were decomposed into the free imido thiol esters. The latter sub¬ 
stances, in contrast to many of this class of compounds previously described, 
were perfectly stable.® 

The imido thiol ester hydrochlorides were readily decomposed into thiol 
esters by refluxing in very dilute aqueous hydrochloric acid solution. 
Since the thiol esters thus obtained were converted by alkali into the corre¬ 
sponding carboxylic acids which were made directly from resorcinol or 
phloroglucinol, the constitution of the original substances was definitely 
established. 

The free imido thiol esters reacted readily with alcohols to give the 
corresponding imido esters and mercaptans. This is a reaction that is 
being investigated further. The imido esters obtained by this latter 
reaction were converted by hydrochloric acid to the corresponding salt 
and by boiling with dil. hydrochloric acid into the corresponding esters 
which, in the examples at hand, were known compounds and could readily 
be made by the esterification of the corresponding acids. The following 
chart gives in concise form the various reactions just discussed. 


HOi^OH 


u=<= 

1 


NaHCOg 


NH.HC1)SR ■ 


Boil witli H 2 O 


H0/\0H 

.H 2 O 

I^COSR 

\| R'COCl ■ 
R'OCOyNOCOR' 




COvSR 


■Ce. 


NH)SR 


R'OH 
-> 



HOf^OH 


u 


COSR 


HOy\OH 




COOH 


Boil 

withx" 

Hcr 


R'OH 

■ 


l^C( = NH)OR' 

//Jhci 

HOj^OH 

i^C(=NH.HCI)OR' 
I Boil with HsO 
HO^OH 

COOR' • 




The formation of the imido thiol ester hydrochlorides was very simple 
but there was some difficulty in their isolation on account of the zinc 
chloride used as a condensing agent. Washing with acetone removed a 
large amount of impurity from the crude condensation products but 
solution of the crude product in cold hydrochloric acid and reprecipitation 
of the base was necessary in order to eliminate completely the impurity 
of zinc. At least part of the zinc in the crude products was present not 
® Autenrieth and Bruning, Ber^, 36, 3464 (1903). Bemthsen, Ann., 197, 341 ff, 
(1879). 
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merely as zinc chloride, but actually as a zinc salt of the phenol and in the 
condensation of the phenyl thiocyanate with resorcinol, it was actually 
possible to isolate and purify such a zinc compound. The initial coiideiisa™ 
tioiis were also carried out without any zinc chloride, but under these 
conditions the reactions went much more slowly and did not yield so great 
an amount of the products. The materials obtained in this way, however, 
were always much purer. 

Experimental Part 

General Procedure for the Condensation of Alkyl and Aryl Thio¬ 
cyanates with Resorcinol and PhloroglucinoL—A 1.5-liter wide-mouth 
bottle was equipped with a 3-hole rubber stopper through which were passed 
a mechanical stirrer with a mercury seal, an inlet tube with a wide mouth 
reaching to the bottom of the bottle, and an outlet tube which extended 
just through the stopper. To this outlet tube was attached a small upright 
water condenser, the upper end of which was closed with a tube leading 
through a sulfuric acid wash bottle. The moisture was thus prevented 
from returning to the reaction bottle and at the same time the speed with 
which the hydrogen chloride was flowing could be determined. In the bottle 
were placed 1 molecular equivalent each of phenol and thiocyanate, 0,2 to 1 
molecular equivalent of pulverized anhydrous zinc chloride, and 25() to 
1000 cc. of anhydrous ether. The stirrer was started and the mixture 
agitated for about 1 hour, until solution was complete. Dry hydrogen 
chloride was then bubbled into the solution for 30 to 40 hours, while rapid 
agitation was constantly maintained. Noticeable warming took place 
at the beginning and continued for 2 to 3 hours. 

After 15 to 25 hours the separation of orange to deep red crystals began 
and continued for some time until complete. In some cases the reaction 
mixture at the end was semisolid, particularly when the smaller amoiiirts 
of ether mentioned were used. The mixture was allowed to settle and the. 
clear mother liquors decanted* The residue which was frequently sticky 
and dark colored, was extracted with cold acetone until a test portion 
imparted practically no further color to fresh solvent* The products 
thus obtained were light colored, granular solids. 

It was advisable to return the mother liquors to the reaction bottle and 
again to pass in dry hydrogen chloride for some hours with vigorous stir¬ 
ring. In many cases an additional quantity of condensation product was 
■''thus' obtained* ^ ' 

The further purification varied somewhat with the individual sub¬ 
stances*: 

Methyl-tMoh/S-resorcykte-imideHydrocWoride, (HO) 2 CcH 3 C(=NH,HCl)SCH 3 r- 
Rrom no g. of resorcinol, 73 g. of methyl thiocyanate, 136 g. of zinc chloride and 275 cc. 
of anhydrous ether was obtained 130 to 160 g. of crude dry condensation product* In 
order to purify it from the zinc which it contained, it was crystallized twice from hot 15% 
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hydrochloric acid, washed with cold acetone and then dried at 100-110®. The product 
thus obtained was practically pure white and melted at 244-245° (corr.) decomp. 

Analyses, Subs., 0.1340, 0.1944: AgCI, 0.0886, 0.1289, Subs., 0.1963, 0.2242: 
BaS04, 0.2085, 0.2399. Subs., 0.2190, 0.2042: 5.290, 5.041 cc. of 0.1930 N HCl. Calc, 
for CgHioOaClNS: Cl, 16.15; S, 14.60; N, 6.38. Found: Cl, 16.36, 16.40; S, 14.59, 
14.69; N, 6.53, 6.67. 

Methyl-thiol-iS-resorcylate-imide Sulfate, (H 0 ) 2 CGH 3 C(~NH.iH 2 S 04 )SCH 3 .—A 
solution of 5 g. of the crude hydrochloride in 10 cc. of water was filtered and the filtrate 
treated with 10 cc. of 50% (by volume) sulfuric acid. After 24 hours, crystals of the sul¬ 
fate separated. These were recrystallized once from 25% (by weight) sulfuric acid, then 
from alcohol and finally washed with dry ether. The product formed white crystals; 
m. p., 230-231.5° (corr.). 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2305, 0.2339; 4.951, 5.071 cc. of 0.1917 N HCl. Calc, for 
CieHsoOsNsSs: N, 6.03. Found: 5.77,5.82. 

Ethyl-thiol“i3-resorcylate“imide Hydrochloride, (HO) 2 C 6 H 3 C(=NH.HCr)SC 2 H 5 .— 
From 110 g. of resorcinol, 87 g. of ethyl thiocyanate, 136 g. of zinc chloride and 275 cc. of 
ether was obtained 140-160 g, of crude solid. This product tended to remain pink even 
after action of the acetone. The color could be removed, however, by dissolving the 
product in ice water and adding coned, hydrochloric acid. The cream-colored product 
was then recrystallized from 15% hydrochloric acid and, after it had dried, melted at 
229.6-231.6° (corr.) decomp. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.3452, 0.3499; 7.534, 7.627 cc. of 0.1930 HCL Calc, for 
C9 Hi 202NC1S: N, 6.00. Found: 5.90, 5.89. 

Ethyl-tMol-/3-resorcylate-imide Sulfate, (H0)2C6H3C(=NH.iH2S04)SC2H5.—The 
method of preparation was similar to that of the corresponding methyl compound. The 
substance was purified by crystallization from 95% alcohol or glacial acetic acid. It 
formed a white powder; m. p., 214-217° (corr.). 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2112, 0.4461; 4.285, 8.870 cc. of 0.1930 iV' HCL Calc, for 
C 18 H 24 O 8 N 2 S 3 : N, 5.69. Found: 5.49,5.38. 

w-Butyl-thiol-^-resorcylate-imide Hydrochloride, (HO) 2 C 6 H 3 C(==NH.HCl)SC 4 Ho 
(n ).—The butyl derivative was readily obtained from resorcinol, t/.-biityl thiocyanate/ 
zinc chloride and anhydrous ether. It was purified by crystallization from a mixtui'e of 
equal volumes of 95% alcohol and 15% hydrochloric acid. When pure the substance 
was white and melted at 226-228° (corr.) decomp. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1591, 0.1146: AgCl, 0.0865, 0.0608. Subs., 0.2083, 0.1265: 
BaSG 4 , 0.1856, 0.1115. Subs., 0.3332, 0.4236; 6.701,8.218 cc. of 0.1930 A" HCL Calc, 
for CiiHjeOaHSCi: Cl, 13.56; S, 12.26; N, 5.35. Found: Cl, 13.45, 13.13; S, 12.24, 
12,11; N, 5.44, 5.25., ^ , , 

Phenyl-thiol-iS-resorcylate-imide Hydrochloride, (HO)2C6H3C(=NH.HCl)SCeH5. 

From 22 g. of I'esorcinol, 27 g. of phenyl thiocyanate, 5 g. of zinc chloride and 250 ce. 
of anhydrous ether was obtained 12 g. of crude product. When this substance was 
crystallized from approximately 2% aqueous hydrochloric acid, a white product was 
formed. This was crystallized further by dissolving in the smallest amount of alcohol 

^ w-Butyl thiocyanate has not been described in the literature. It was made by the 
general procedure described in 178, 85 (1882) from ? 2 -butyl bromide and am¬ 

monium thiocyanate; yield, 85-^0%. The product had the following constants: 

b.p.,7umm. lSi.5-185.5°; df, 0.9563; 1.4636. 

.dwa/j'iii.SISubs., 0.3369, 0.3084: 14.940, 13.969 cc. of 0.1917 N HCl. Calc, for 
: ;:C5H9NS^]IS,42.17.J^^ -A’^ 
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possible and gradually precipitating with dry ether in the cold. The substance was then 
pure and white, and melted at 220 - 222 ° (corr.) decomp. 

Analysts, Subs., 0.1511, 0.1533: BaSO^i, 0.1228, 0.1252. vSiibs., 0.0950, 0.3681: 
1.771, 6.850 cc. of 0.1892 JV HCl. Calc, for C 13 H 12 O 2 NCIS: S, 11.38; N, 4.98. Found: 
S, 11.16,11.22; N, 4.95, 4.93. 

The crude material was apparently a fairly pure zinc salt of the condensation prod¬ 
uct. The zinc salt was prepared for analysis by dissolving the acetone-washed substance, 
ill 10 times its weight of cold 95% alcohol, filtering the solution and adding an ec|ual 
volume of coned. h 3 ?'drochloric acid. The substance then separated in the form of small, 
light-yellow crystals which were finally washed with acetone. Repetition of this treat¬ 
ment did not raise the melting point, which was 225-227° (corr.) decomp. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.1711, 0.1663; BaS 04 , 0.1105, 0.1099. Subs., 0.2517, 0.2756; 
3.769,4.202 cc. of 0.1892 N HCL Calc, for CisHioOaNClSZn: S, 9.29; N, 4.06. Found: 
S, 8.87, 9.08; N, 3.97, 4.04. 

Methyl“tliiol-2,4,6-trihydroxy-l)enzoate-'iinide Hydrochloride, (HO) 3 C 6 H 2 C (==NH. H 
Ci)SGH 3 .—From 35 g. of phloroglucinol, 21 g. of methyl thiocyanate, 7 g. of zinc chloride 
and 250 cc. of anhydrous ether, was obtained after about 20 hours 22 g. of crude product. 
When the filtrate was treated for another 10-15 hours with dry hydrogen chloride, an 
additional 14.3 g. of crude product was formed. It was purified by dissolving it in a hot 
mixture of 2 parts by volume of alcohol and 3 parts of 15% hydrochloric acid, boiling the 
mixture with charcoal, filtering and cooling the filtrate. The product was white when 
pure and melted at 255-256*^ (corr.). 

. Analyses. Subs., 0.2299, 0.3698; 4.842, 8.000 cc. of 0.1892 ATHCL Calc, for CsHir 
OaNCiS; N, 5.95. Found; N, 5.58, 5.73. 

General Procedure for Conversion of the Imido Thiol Ester Hydro¬ 
chlorides to Imido Thiol Esters. —The pure imido thiol ester hydro¬ 
chlorides were dissolved in 3 to 5 times their weight of water, the solutions 
cooled and sufficient saturated sodium bicarbonate solution was added 
to make the mixtures alkaline. The bases which precipitated were filtered, 
and washed with water. 

When the crude imido thiol ester hydrochlorides which contained zinc 
were converted into the free bases, it was necessary to add only enougli 
sodium bicarbonate in the precipitation to leave the mixture just acid to 
litmus. The major portion of the zinc thus remained in solution. The 
bases were filtered, dissolved again in the minimum amount of dil. liydro- 
chloric acid, and again precipitated as just described. In this way bases 
entirely free from zinc salts were obtained, 

Methyi-thioW^^ complete puri¬ 

fication, this substance was crystallized from hot methyl alcohol. This must be done 
rapidly since methyl alcohol gradually reacts with the compound. ■When pure, the 
substance was obtained in the form of small yellow needles; in. p., 197-199” (corr.) 
decomp. 

Analyses, Subs., 0-1397, 0.1115: BaSOi, 0.1744, 0.1409. Subs., 0.1585, 0.2298: 
4.394, 6.710 cc. of 0.1930 WHCl. Calc, for GsHsOaNS: S, 17.50; H, 7.65. Found: S, 
17.14, 17.35; N, 7.50, 7.90. 

Ethyl-thioi-d-resorcylate-imide, (HO) 2 CsH 8 C(s=NH)SC 2 H 5 .—This product was 
crystallized from ethyl alcohol from which it formed yellow crystals; m. p., 196-197° 
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(corr.) decomp. It was not allowed to stand with the ethyl alcohol since these sub- 

stances gradually reacted. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2482, 0.2814: 6.383, 7.378 cc. of 0.1930 N HCl. Calc, for 
C 3 H 11 O 2 NS: N, 7.11. Found: 6.95,7.09. 

w-Butyl-thiol-iS-resorcyiate-miide, (HO) 2 C 6 H 3 C(=NH)SC 4 H 9 (w) .—This substance 
was finally purified by crystallization from methyl alcohol. It was not allowed to stand 
with the methyl alcohol since the 2 substances gradually reacted. Bright yellow needles 
were formed; m. p., 173-174° (corr.) decomp. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1626, 0.1613: BaS 04 , 0.1661, 0.1630. Subs., 0.3710, 0.4816; 
8.575, 10.860 cc. of 0.1930 N HCl. Calc, for C 11 H 15 O 2 NS: S, 14.24; N, 6.22. Found: 
S, 14.03, 13.88; N, 6.25, 6.10. 

Phenyl-thiol-iS-resorcylate-imide, (HO.VCGHaCC^NHjSCsHs.—-The base was crys¬ 
tallized by solution in alcohol and precipitation with water or by partial evaporation of an 
alcohol-ether solution. The compound formed yellow crystals which, after they were 
dried at 80°, melted at 156-158° (corr.) decomp. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1882, 0.1568 : 3.880, 3.340 cc. of 0.1892 N HCl. Calc, for 
CwHnOaNS: N, 5.72. Found: 5.47, 5.65. 

MethyUhiol-2,4,6-trihydroxy-benzoate-imide, (HO) 3 C 6 H 2 C(==NH)SCH 3 .—This 
substance proved to be very much less soluble in the common organic solvents than any 
of the other imido thiol esters studied. No satisfactory solvent was found. The base 
was made from very pure hydrochloride and prepared for analysis by washing with boil¬ 
ing water, boiling alcohol, and absolute ether, giving then a cream colored product; m. p., 
223-226° (corn). 

Analyses. vSubs., 0.1386, 0.2258: BaS04, 0.1586, 0.2632. Subs., 0.2150, 0.3040: 
5.331, 7.601 cc. of 0.1917 N HCl. Calc, for CsHsO^NS: S, 16.10; N, 7.04. Found: 
3,15.71, 16.01 ;N. 6.66, 6.72. 

General Procedure for the Formation of Thiol Esters from the Imido 
Thiol Ester Hydrochlorides.—Pure imido thiol ester hydrochloride was 
dissolved in very dilute hydrochloric acid and refluxed for 2 to 5 hours in 
the case of the resorcinol derivatives, or S to 10 hours in the case of phloro- 
glucinol derivatives which were more difficult to hydrolyze. Solid prod¬ 
ucts, which separated as the solutions cooled, were filtered directly; liquids 
were extracted with ether. 

Methyl-thiol-iS-resorcylate-monohydrate, (H 0 ) 2 Cr,H 3 C 0 SCHa.H 20 .—^From 35 g. 
of once recrystallized methyl-thiol-iS-resorcylate-imide hydrochloride in 1500 cc. of water 
and 5 cc. of coned, hydrochloric acid was obtained after 5 hours 25 g. of product which, 
solidified as the reaction mixture cooled. This "was purified by solution in a little boiling 
alcohol to which bone charcoal was added, fi.ltration and reprecipitation with water, 
Blnally, it was recrystallized from 50% alcohol, as colorless needles; to. p., 70-71 ° (corr.); 

Analyses. Suhs., 0.1424, 0.1510: BaSO^, 0.1625, 0.1699, Subs., 0.9051: H 2 O, 
0.0823. /Calc,'for.'CsHgOsS.HaO:, S,.15.87; H 2 O,■■8.92.'./Found: 'S,/l5.67, 15 . 45 ;;H 20 , 
9.09./, ,■ 

The monohydrate was readily converted to the anhydrous ester by drying it in a 
vacuum',desiccator",or by warming'it first at..55°tond later at ...TO® for.'4-6 hours. ,■' :The 
anhydrous ester was'recrystalHzed,'from.'benzene or chloroform,.and'when pur.e''nie!ted 
at 97-98° (corr.). 

Analyses. Subs., 01447, 0.1409: BaS 04 , 0,1833, 0.1762. Calc, for CsHgOaS; S, 
17.41. Found: 17.40, 17.17. , , 
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Bis(i?j-“mtrobeazoyl)»met!iyl-tMol“/3“resorcylate, ((^)N 02 CcH 4 C 02 ) 2 C 6 H 3 C 0 CSH 3 ,"— 
Three g. of methyl-tliiol-i^-resorcylate in 40 cc. of 10 % sodium hydroxide solution was 
shaken wtli 11.1 g. of pulverized ^-nitrobenzoyl chloride and the shaking continued 
until heat was no longer evolved and the acid chloride had disappeared. The precipitate 
was filtered, washed with water, extracted with boiling alcohol and finally recrystallized 
from ethyl acetate as colorless crystals; m. p., 214-216° (corr.). 

Analyses, vSubs., 0.1203, 0.1176: BaSO.i, 0.0597, 0.0570. vSubs., 0.1351, 0.3062; 
2.881, 6.399 cc. of 0.1930 N HCl. Calc, for C 22 H 14 O 9 N 2 S: S, 6.65; N, 5.81. Found: 
S, 6.81, 6.66; N, 5.77, 5.65. 

Ethyl-thio!-/3-resorcylate, (HOaCeHsCOSC-^Hs.—^Five g. of pure imide hydrochloride 
in 200 cc. of water and 5 cc. of 15% hydrochloric acid, refluxed for 2 hours, gave a reddish 
oil. This was extracted with ether and the solution washed with dil. hydrochloric acid, 
then dil. sodium bicarbonate and finally with water. The ether solution was placed in a 
vacuum desiccator over sulfuric acid. The ether was evaporated and an oil was left 
which gradually solidified. It was a substance difficult to purify. The crude product 
was dissolved in a little ether, and a little petroleum ether added to precipitate the colored 
material, the solution filtered, evaporated in a vacuum desiccator over sulfuric acid, and 
the residual oil inoculated with a crystal of thiol ester. After two such treatments, white 
crystals were obtained melting at 60-61 °. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1614, 0,1241: BaS 04 , 0.1846, 0.1410. Calc, for C 9 H 10 O 3 S: 
S, 15.18. Found: 15.71, 15.60. 

Bis( 3 >~nitrobenzoyl)-etliyl~thiol-/ 3 ~resorcylate, ((j&)N 02 C 6 H 4 C 02 ) 2 CoH 3 COSC 2 H 6 .— 
This substance was made by the method described for the methyl derivative. The prod¬ 
uct was crystallized from ethyl acetate as white crystals; m. p., 190-191 ° (corr.). 

Analyses. Subs,, 0,1962, 0.2413: 4.210, 5.190 cc. of 0.1917 N HCL Calc, for 
C 23 H 16 O 9 N 2 S: N, 5.65. Found: 5.76,5.78. 

w~ButyI-*thiol-/S-resorcylate, (HO) 2 C 6 H 3 COSC 4 H 9 (?r).—After refluxing 13 g. of pure 
^^-butyl-thiol-iS-resorcylate-imide hydrochloride in 200 cc. of water for 2-3 hours, thiol 
ester was obtained in the form of a light brown oil. To obtain this as a solid was impos¬ 
sible and consequently purification was difficult. For identification it was converted 
into the bis-i£>-nitrobenzoate. 

Bis( 2 !?-nitrobenzoyl)w~butyFtMoI-| 3 -resorcylate, ((p)l!<02CGB4C02)2CM:iC0SCiE^‘ 
(«).--Upon treatment of this oil with ^-nitrobenzoyl chloride as described for the methyl 
ester, a solid product was obtained. This was extracted twice with boiling alcohol, then 
recrystallized from ethyl acetate. When pure it was a colorless compound; m. p., 115- 
116*^ (corr.). „ 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1555, 0.1200: BaS 04 , 0.0657, 0.0561. Subs., 0.2968, 0.2819; 
* 5.073, 5.518 cc. of 0.1930 N HCL Calc, for CafH.oOsHaS: S, 6,12, N, 5.35. Found: 
;S,■'5.80,;6.42;,N,'5.53, 5.29. ' ■, , 

Methyl-tMol- 24 , 6 --tri^ (HOsCeHsCOSCHs.-^ solution of 3.5 g. 

of pure methyl-thioL2,4,6-trihydroxy-benzoate-imide hydrochloride in 250 cc. of water 
and 15 cc. of 15 % hydrochloric acid was refluxed for 8 to 10 hours, cooled and extracted 
with ether. A pink solid was obtained which was purified by recrystallization from 10% 
alcohol. After drying at 100-110° the product was white and melted at 190° (corr,). 

Analyses. Subs,> 0.1474, 0.1142: BaSOi, 0.1735, 0.1341. Cale. for CsHgO^S: S, 
',16.G2.'",:'Fo.uiid:; 15'.16,''16.i3.'^':'■^■, /''I';. ■', ■' 7 "' ■ l'',, 

(HO)2CsH 3C(==NH)OCH3.—A mixture of 200 cc. of 
absolute methyl alcohol and 7 g. of methyl-thiol-iS-resorcylate-imide was refiuxed for 2 
hours. The alcohol was then distilled, leaving a reddish-brown solid. This was re- 
crystallized from methyl alcohol, giving white needles; m. p., 210° (corr.). 
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Analyses. Subs., 0.1648, 0.1809: 5.026, 5.643 cc. of 0.1930 N HCl. Calc, for 
CgHeOaN; N, 8.39. Found: 8.25,8.44. 

This base was converted into the corresponding hydrochloride by saturation of a 
small amount of a hot 15% hydrochloric acid solution with the free imido ester and filtra¬ 
tion. The crystals, formed as the solution cooled, were purified by recrystallization from 
15% hydrochloric acid, and the purified product melted at 166" 168° and was presumably 
a hydrate, since upon drying in a vacuum desiccator the melting point changed to 224- 
226° (corr.) where it remained constant. 

Analyses. Subs., 0,2585, 0.2182: 6.399, 5.415 cc. of 0.1930 iV HCl. Calc, for 
CsHioOsNCl: N, 6.88. Found: 6.70,6.71. 

«-Butyl-thiol-/3-resorcylate-imide also was readily converted into the methyl-/S- 
resorcylate-imide in the same way. After a mixture of 5 g. of pure «-butyl-thiol-/?-resor- 
cylate-imide and 50 cc. of absolute methyl alcohol was refluxed for about 1 hour a homo¬ 
geneous solution formed and in another hour colorless crystals began to appear. The 
refluxing was continued for 2-3 hours longer and then the mixture was allowed to stand 
oveimight. The product was filtered and more crystals were obtained by dilution of the 
filtrate. The material was purified from methyl alcohol after which it melted at 210° 
(corr.). This material was also converted into the hydrochloride which corresponded 
exactly to the one described just above. 

EthyM-resorcylate-imide, (HO) 2 C 6 H 3 C(=NH)OC 2 H 5 .—mixture of 5 g. of pure 
ethyl-thiol-jS-resorcylate-imide and 100 cc. of absolute ethyl alcohol was refluxed for 5 
hours and then cooled when crystals separated. These were removed and from the fil¬ 
trate more were recovered by evaporation of the alcohol. The product was purified 
by crystallization from ethyl alcohol; m. p., 214° (corr.). 

A7ialyses. Subs., 0.2301, 0.1681: 6.461, 4.896 cc. of 0.1930 A' HCl. Calc, for 
CsHnOaN: N, 7.74. Found: 7.59,7.88. 

Methyl-/3-resorcyiate from Methyl-jS-resorcylate-imide, (H0)2C6H3C02CH3.—A 
suspension of 0.5 g. of methyl-i3-resorcylate-imide in 20 cc. of water, treated with just 
enough dil. hydrochloric acid to cause complete solution, was refluxed for 2 hours and then 
cooled, whereupon white crystals separated. These W'ere filtered, washed with a little 
cold water and crystallized from benzene or a little 50% alcohol. After crystallization 
they melted at 116--117 ° (corr.) and proved to be identical with methyl-jS-resorcylate 
made by esterification of /3-resorcylic acid.® The methyl ester was also obtained by 
merely boiling methyl-jS-resorcylate-imide hydrochloride with water. 

Ethyl“|3-resorcyiate from Ethyl-jS-resorcylate-imide (H0)2CsH3C02C2H5.—-A solu¬ 
tion of 0.75 g. of ethyl-iS-resorcyiate-imide in 30 cc. of water and 1 cc. of 15% hydrochloric 
acid was refluxed for about 1 hour. Hydrolysis took place and ethyl-/3-resorcylate sepa¬ 
rated as an oil. This was cooled with ice until it solidified, and the solid was filtered and 
recrystallizcd from water. After drying for 36 hours in a desiccator it melted at 69-70 ° 
(corr.). The same product was obtained also from /3-resorcylic acid by refluxing it for 
10 hours with absolute alcohol saturated with dry hydrogen chloride. The alcohol was 
then distilled, the residue washed with dil. sodium bicarbonate solution, and the red oil 
which resulted was distilled under diminished pressure (b. p., 13-15 mm., 170-176°). 
The distillate solidified and was purified further by crystallization from water. After 
drying, it melted at 69-70 ° and proved to be identical with the product described above. 

Analysis. Subs., 0-2605: 331 cc. of CO 2 (25°, 742.5 mm.). Calc, for CsHioO^: 
C,m31. ;:Found: ;59.00.:: 

^-Eesorcylic Acid from Methyl-thiol-jS-resorcylate.—A solution of 10 g. of methyl- 
thiol-^-resorcylate in 100 cc. of 10% potassium hydroxide solution was heated on a water- 

sBaeyer, Ann., 372, 85 (1910). 
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bath at about 70 ° for 30 hours, cooled and acidified just to the point at which Congo red 
paper changed color, when a precipitate of ^S-resorcylic acid formed. The solution and 
precipitate were extracted a few times with ether, and the d^i'esorcylicacid again obtained 
ill an aqueous solution by shaking the ether extract with a solution of sodium bicar¬ 
bonate. The aqueous solution was neutralized as before, the free acid extracted with 
ether, and the ether solution dried and then evaporated. About 4 g. of solid was thus 
obtained which was crystallized once from water and bone charcoal and once from 
water. White crystals resulted which after dr 5 dug melted at 215-217 ° with evolution of 
carbon dioxide, A mixed melting point with resorcylic acid'-^ made in the usual way gave 
no depression. 

Summary 

1. Alkyl and aryl thiocyanates, as represented by methyl, ethyl, n~ 
butyl and phenyl thiocyanates, were condensed with resorcinol and phloro- 
glucinol in the presence of anhydrous ether, dry hydrogen chloride and 
anhydrous zinc chloride. The products which were obtained were imido 
thiol ester hydrochlorides. 

2. These substances, upon treatment with sodium bicarbonate, were 
converted into the imido thiol esters. 

3. The imido thiol ester hydrochlorides, refluxed in aqueous solution, 
were hydrolyzed to thiol esters. These substances, upon saponification, 
yielded compounds containing a carboxyl group. 

4. The imido thiol esters, upon treatment with alcohols as represented 
by the formula R'OH, were converted upon long standing or refluxing 
into the corresponding imido esters. These oxygen imido esters, upon 
treatment with acids, yielded the corresponding salts, or wfiien boiled with 
adds were decomposed into the corresponding carboxylic esters. 

5. From these results it is obvious that the cyanogen group in thio¬ 
cyanates acts similarly to the cyanogen group in alkyl cyanides wheti 
treated with certain types of phenols, hydrogen chloride and anhydrous 
zinc .chloride./ 

: / Urbana, InWNOis . 

® Kostanecki, B^?r.,T8, 1985 (1885). Nienm.'^tx4n,/7. X7im. Soc., 107, 1494 (1915)/ 
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[Contribution from this Chemical Eaboratory of the College of Eiberal Arts of 
Northwestern University] 

SOME MERCURY DERIVATIVES OF PHENOL ETHERS' 

By Frank C. Whitmore and Edmund Burrus Middleton^ 

Received February 23, 1923 

Ill an earlier paper® it was shown that mercurated phenols react with 
iodides of alkali metals to give the original phenols, inorganic mercury 
compounds and 1 equivalent of alkali for each carbon-mercury linkage 
broken. When, however, the hydroxyl group is protected by acylation 
iodides react in quite a different way giving mercuri-bis compounds and 
inorganic mercury compounds but not alkali. The tw'o processes may be 
illustrated as follows. 

HO—CcH4"~HgI + 3 KI 4- HoO —> CcHcOH + KoHgh 4 KOH 
2 AcO—CeH^—Hgl 4 2 KI -^ (AcO—CeH^^Hg 4 K 2 Hgl 4 

The present work was undertaken to determine the effect of replacing 
the phenolic hydrogen by an alkyl group instead of an acyl group. An 
observation made by Dimroth^ indicated that the effect of the 2 groups 
might be similar. In determining the structure of c-chloromercuri-phenol, 
he treated it with ethyl iodide in alkaline alcoholic solution to prepare the 
known c-phenetylmercuric iodide. Besides the desired product he ob¬ 
tained a good yield of c-mercury-diphenetyl. Since sodium iodide is 
formed in the reaction it seemed reasonable that it might change the 
mercurated phenetole first formed to the mercuri-bis compound. Dim- 
roth’s results may then be formulated as follows. 

NaO—CeH-i—HgCl 4 RI —> RO—CeH 4 —HgCI 4 Nal 

2 RO—CgH 4 —HgCl 4 4 Nal —(RO—C 6 H 4 ) 2 Hg 4 NasHgh 4 2 NaCl 

In order to test this theory and to study further the effect of protecting a 
phenolic hydroxyl group upon the stability of the carbon-mercury linkage, 
the action of potassium iodide on mercurated phenol ethers was studied. 

lodomercuri-anisoles and -phenetoles were prepared by the method of 
Dimroth.^ As the ortho mercurated compounds are much more soluble 
than the compounds, the study was limited to the former. When 
an alcoholic solution of o-iodomercuri-anisole or of a-iodomercuri-phenetole 
is refluxed with potassium iodide, no splitting of the carbon-mercury linkage 
takes place as no alkali is formed. <3-MerGury-dianisyI or «?-mercury- 
diplienetyl is obtained in good yield. The mother liquors contain large 
amounts of inorganic mercury compoimds. Potassium thiocyanate acts 

^ Presented at the Rochester Meeting of the American Chemical Society, April, 

■mm, 

2 Research Fellow under a grant from the U. S. Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board, General M. W. Ireland/ Chairman. Some of the organic mercury compounds 
related to those studied are being investigated pharmacologically under the direction of 
Dr. A. S. Loevenhart of the Department of Pharmacology of the University of Wisconsin. 

3 This Journal, 43, 022 (1921). 

Dimroth, Ber,, 32, 763 (1899). 
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like potassium iodide but gives poorer yields of the mercuri-bis compounds. 

The para merciirated phenol ethers react to some extent with potassium 
iodide or with potassium thiocyanate; some inorganic mercury is formed. 
No alkali is found. The corresponding mercuri-bis compounds are not 
obtainable in a pure state by these reactions. 

Sodium thiosulfate is the most convenient reagent for making the 
mercuri-bis compounds of the phenol ethers. The c-iodomercuri conn 
pounds dissolve readily in it giving solutions from which the mercuri-bis 
compounds separate on standing. 

^?-Mercury-dianisyl and <9-mercury-diphenetyl react normally with mer¬ 
curic chloride; quantitative yields of the cliloromercuri compounds are 
obtained. 

Experimental Part 

Preparation of o- and ^-lodomercuri-phenetoles.—A mixture of 5 g. of c-chloro- 
mercuri-plienoP in 50 cc. of 50% ethyl alcohol, 0.7 g. of sodium hydroxide, and 3.5 g. of 
ethyl iodide is heated gently for 1 hour. A small amount of o-mei*cury-dipheuetyi 
separates as the solution cools. This is removed and the filtrate is diluted with water 
to precipitate the o-iodomercuri-phenetole which is recrystallized from alcohol; yield, 
7 g. The para compound is prepared in a similar way. Five g. of />-chloromercuri- 
phenol gives 5 g. of a mixture of the corresponding iodomercuri and mercuri-bis-com- 
pounds which is difficult to separate. Because the ortho compounds are obtained more 
easily, the experiments with potassium iodide, with thiocyanate, and with thiosulfate 
were carried out with o-iodomercuri-phenetole and o-iodomercuri-anisole. 

Preparation of c-Iodomercuri-anisole.—Eight g. of c-chloromercuri-phenol, 1 g. of 
sodium hydroxide, 50 cc. of alcohol, and 3 g. of methyl iodide are heated for half an hour. 
About 1 g. of o-mercury-dianisyl separates as the solution cools. Dilution of the mother 
liquor with water gives 7 g. of the iodomercuri compound. 

Reaction of Potassium Iodide with o-Iodomercuri-anisole and with (5-Iodomercuri- 
phenetole.—^Four g. of c-iodomercuri-anisole, recrystallized from alcohol, is heated 
under a reflux condenser for 6 hours with 3 g. of potassium iodide and 50 cc, of alcohol. 
When the product is cooled and diluted somewhat the o-mercury-dianisyl is precipitated. 
It is recrystallized from alcohol; yield, 1.5 g.; m. p., 108°. The filtrate from the reaction 
mixture is neutral and gives an immediate precipitate with hydrogen sulfide. 

A .solution of 2 g. of c-iodomercuri-phenetole in 50 cc. of alcohol together with 2 g. of 
potassium iodide is refluxed for 1 hour. When this product is cooled and diluted with 
water, 1.5 g. of o-mercury-diphenetyl separates. After crystallization from alcohol it 
melts at 81°. The filtrate is not alkaline. It contains inorganic mercury compound.s. 

Reaction of Potassium Thiocyanate with the o-Iodomercuri-phenol Effiers,—A 
mixture of 2 g. of c-iodomercuri-anisole, 2 g. of potassium thiocyanate and 50 cc. of al¬ 
cohol was heated under a reflux condenser for 3 hours. The product, cooled and diluted, 
gave 1.5 g. of the mercuri-bis compound. Recrystallization from alcohol raised the 
melting point only to 75-80°. The filtrate contains inorganic mercury compounds but 
is neutrak ' 

A mixture of 1.6 g. of a-iodomercuri-phenetole, 2 g. of potassium iodide and 50 cc. of 
alcohol, heated under a reflux condenser for 3 hours gives 0.8 g. of the mercuri-bis 
compound melting at 80° after several crystallizations from alcohol. 

Reaction of Sodium Thiosulfate with the aTodomercuri-phenol ethers.—Two g. of 
a-iodomercuri-phenetole dissolved in a solution of 4 g. of sodium thiosulfate in 50 cc. of 
water deposits 1.2 g. of the mercuri-bis compound on standing; m. p., 81-83°. 
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Similarly, <9-iodomercuri-aiiisoIe gives the mercuri-bis compound melting at 108 °. 

Reaction of the ^-lodomercuri-phenol Ethers with Potassium Iodide and with 
Potassium Thiocyanate.—The reactions between these substances apparently lead to 
the formation of mercuri-bis compounds, as the filtrates contain inorganic mercury and 
are not alkaline. However, the products are very difficult to purify. 

Reaction of Mercuric Chloride with the Mercuri-his-phenol Ethers.—One g. of 
o-mercury-dianisyl is heated with 0.7 g. of mercuric chloride in 25 cc. of alcohol for 15 
minutes. The chloride deposits on cooling, and is recrystallized from alcohol; m. p., 
177-178°. Dimroth obtained the same compound in small amount by direct mercura- 
tion of anisole. He gives the melting point as 173-174°. 

Similarly, <?-mercury-diphenetyl reacts with mercuric chloride to give pure o-chloro- 
mercuri-phenetole. 


Summary 

1. Protection of the hydroxyl groups in merciirated phenols by alkyla¬ 
tion has the same effect as protection by acylation, that is, the stability 
of the carbon-mercury linkage to iodides, thiocyanates, and to thio¬ 
sulfates is increased. 

2. Mercurated phenol ethers react with iodides, with thiocyanates, 
and with thiosulfates to form the corresponding mercuri-bis compounds 
giving solutions which contain inorganic mercury but no alkali, showing 
that the protection of the phenolic hydroxyl has prevented the splitting 
of the carbon-mercury linkage with the accompanying formation of alkali 
which occurs with the mercurated phenols. 

3. The formation of the mercuri-bis compounds takes place much more 
readily in the case of the ortho compounds than with the para compounds. 

Evanston, IruNois 


[Contribution trom thb Research Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Company, 

No. 174] 

THE PREPARATION OF ALKYLGUANIDINES 

By Ross Phieups and H. T. Cearke 

Received February 24, 1922 

In a recent paper, Arndt* describes a new and convenient reagent, 
methyl iso-thio-urea sulfate, from which methyl mercaptan may be obtained 
in a pure condition by warming it with dil. alkalies; dicyanodiamide is 
formed as a by-product. This reagent, produced by the addition of di¬ 
methyl sulfate to thio-urea, bears a close relation to the alkyl iodide addi¬ 
tion products of thio-urea,^ which react with primary and secondary ali¬ 
phatic amines to form alkyl guanidines and alkyl mercaptans. 

We have found that methyl iso-thio-urea sulfate undergoes an exactly 
analogous reaction with methylamine and dimethylamine, methyl mercap- 
' Arndt, Ber., 54B, 2236 (1921). 

^ Wheeler and Jamieson, J. Biol. Chem., 4,111 (1907). Scheuck, Z. Physiol. Chem., 
77, 328 (1912). 
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tan and methylgnanidine sulfate (and a, a-dimetliylguaiiidine sulfate) being 
produced in excellent yield, without the use of an appreciable excess of 
the base. As far as we can ascertain, these sulfates have hitherto never 
been described; the}^ crystallize well from water and are practically insoluble 
in methyl alcohol. The reaction does not take place with aniline, either 
alone or in the presence of alkali. 

Incidentally to the isolation of the methyl mercaptan, which is formed as a 
by-product, we have found that when the gas is passed into a 25% solution of 
sodium hydroxide the sodium salt of methyl mercaptan crystallizes in 
long, fiat needles of the composition, 2CH3SNa.9H20. 

Experimental Part 

Methylgnanidine Sulfate.—To a suspension of 700 g. of methyl iso-thio-urea sulfate 
in 700 cc, of cold water is added, all at once, 525 g. of a 33% aqueous solution of methyl" 
amine. The vessel is immediately fitted with a reflux condenser, from the upper end 
of which tubes lead the evolved gas through a wash bottle containing 250 cc. of l()%j 
hydrochloric acid (to remove any entrained methylamine) into 700 cc. of a 25% solution 
of sodium hydroxide cooled by running water. When the mixture in the flask is shaken 
and gently warmed, a vigorous reaction sets in at about 30 methyl mercaptan is evolved 
at a steady rate without application of heat. When the reaction slackens, the mixture is 
heated until finally it boils; it is then concentrated under reduced pressure until the 
weight is about 1000 g. The resulting sirup is chilled to — 5°, whereupon it sets to a 
mass of crystals; 300 cc. of methyl alcohol is then added and the crystals are collected 
by suction and washed with cold methyl alcohol in which the product is practically in* 
soluble. The yield of pure dry methylguanidine sulfate is about 500 g., or 82%; m. p., 
^ 239 - 240 '*". ' 

Anafysfs. Subs., dried at 120°, 0.4826: BaS 04 , 0.4675. Calc, for CAbANcvS: 
S, 13.12. Found: 13.30. 

The combined filtrates and washings are concentrated to 300 g., cooled to 50°, 
and treated with 60 cc. of nitric acid (d., 1.42). The mixture is chilled to 0° and the re¬ 
sulting crystals of the nitrate are collected: when dry, this material weighs about 90 g., a 
13% yield. After recrystallization from rather less than its own weight of water, it 
melts at 149-150°. 

The picrate^ (prepared both from the sulfate and from the nitrate) melts at 109™ 
200 °.^ 

a,a*Bimethylguanidme Sulfate.—-A suspension of 250 g. of methyl isO"t!iio--urea 
sulfate in 300 cc. of cold water is treated exactly as above with 285 g. of a 33% aqueous 
solution of dimethylamine. After the reaction is complete, the solution is concentrated 
under reduced pressure until crystals begin to form, chilled to 0°, and the crystals are 
collected on a filter and washed with methyl alcohol. The mother liquors are again con¬ 
centrated, and the recrystallization process is repeated twice. In this way 200 g, of 
a,ce-dimethyiguantdine sulfate, melting with decomposition at 285-288°, is obtained, 
an82%'yield.' 

Analysts. Subs., dried at 120°, 0.4581: BaS 04 , 0,4052. Calc, for C 6 HisC) 4 NcvS: 
S, 12,40. Found: 12.13. 

3 Fischer, Ber., 30,2414 (1897), gives the melting point as 200°. 

^ Werner and Bell, J. Chem. Soc.f 121,1790 (1922), describe a picrate, prepared from 
the reaction product of dicyandiamide and methylamine hydrochloride, which decom¬ 
poses at 285° without melting. : 
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The picrate is precipitated by the addition of a solution of sodium picrate to aque¬ 
ous dimethylguanidine sulfate; after recrystallization from water, it melts sharply at 
229 ™ 230°.5 

Methyl Mercaptan Sodium Salt,—When methyl mercaptan is passed into a 25% 
solution of sodium hydroxide, absorption takes place with evolution of heat; after satu¬ 
ration, the solution on standing deposits flat needles which may attain a length of several 
centimeters. These crystals rapidly effloresce on exposure to air, apparently giving up 
water of crystallization. The salt is readily soluble in cold water and even more so in 
cold methyl alcohol. Although a boiling alkaline solution of methyl mercaptan (unlike 
ethyl mercaptan and its homologs) does not yield the free mercaptan in appreciable quan¬ 
tities to the distillate, the salt possesses a powerful odor; attempts to determine directly 
the percentage of water of crystallization were unsuccessful, owing to loss of substance 
other than moisture. When the crystals are heated above 200° decomposition sets in, 
sodium disulfide being formed in considerable amount. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.5468; Na 2 S 04 , 0.2540. Subs., 0.6584: NaCl, 0.2489. Calc, 
for 2CH,SNa.9H-.0: Na, 15.23. Calc, for CH3SNa.5H20; Na, 14.75. Found; Na, 
15.04, 14.90. 

Summary 

A convenient method is described for the preparation of mono- and di¬ 
alkyl guanidines. 

A description is given of 3 crystalline salts hitherto not mentioned in the 
literature: methylguanidine sulfate, a,a-dimethylguanidine sulfate, and 
the sodium salt of methyl mercaptan. 

Rochester, New York 

[Contribution from thu Department of Chemicae Research, Parke, Davis and 

Company, No. 16] 

SOME DIALKYLBARBITURIC ACIDS WITH TERTIARY AMINO 

GROUPING 

By Arthur W. Dox and Duster Yoder 

Received March 1, 1923 

In continuation of the investigations in the barbituric acid series which 
have been in progress in this laboratory during the past 2 years, it seemed 
worth while to prepare certain more complex derivatives for the purpose 
of studying their physiological activity. Previous work has shown that 
the dialkylbarbituric acids of the veronal type exhibit hypnotic properties 
over quite a range of molecular weight. Our aim was now to add to the 
dialkylbarbituric acid another grouping with known physiologicai activity, 
but united through a stable linkage so that the substance would not readily 
undergo hydrolysis and enable the two components to exert their separate 
activities independently. The phenomenon of “synergy,'’ familiar to 
pharmacologists, has been studied rather extensively in the case of simple 
mixtures of physiologically active substances, but comparatively little 

^ Schenck, Ref. 2, gives the melting point as 230°. W^erner and Bell, Ref. 4, give 
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is known concerning the effect of combining two or more such substances 
in a stable union. 

The derivatives described in this paper may be considered as diaikyl 
barbituric acids (5-ethyl-5-propyl- and 5-wuamyl-5-propyl-barbituric acids) 
with diethylamine, ethylaniline, acetanilide and phenacetin, respectively, 
attached to the 7 -carbon of the propyl group. 

The steps by which these syntheses were accomplished may be illustrated 
in the case of 5 -eth 3 d- 5 -diethylamino-propyl-barbituric acid as follows, 
M.-CH(C00CJ..), 

(CaHdiNfCHdsN /COOC2H5 (CaHdsNfCHdsv /CO—NH-., 

cm/ '^cooc-iHs cm/ ^'^co—m/ 

Experimental Part 

In the double alkylation of ethyl malonate it is preferable to introduce 
the unsubstituted alkyl first. Otherwise, the alkylene bromide tends to 
form a cyclic derivative in which both reactive hydrogens of the etliyl 
malonate are substituted.^ Ethylene and trimethylene bromides are the 
only alkylene halides readily available. Attempts to introduce a 
bromo-ethyl group by treatment of the alkyl malonic ester with ethylene 
bromide were much less successful than the introduction of the 7 -broino 
propyl group with trimethylene bromide. The latter was accordingly 
used throughout in these preparations. The yields, however, were smaller 
than those obtained in the preparation of the ordinary dialkylmalonic 
esters. The loss was obviously due to a side reaction in which hydro- 
bromic acid is removed from the trimethylene bromide, giving ally! bromide 
which was easily recognized by its odor. By using benzene in place of 
alcohol, this difficulty was largely overcome, but a further loss was tlie 
formation of a considerable amount of a high-boiling product, probably a 
tetracarboxylic ester resulting from a reaction between 2 molecules of 
sodium alkylmalonic: ester and 1 of trimetliylene bromide. ' This secondary 
reaction; was reduced to minimum by .the-use, of .a, great excess of tri- 
methylene bromide.' .'The alkyl-y-bromopropyl-malonic'esters then reacted' 
readily with basic 'secondary amines.and. with, the,sodium salt^ of"acyl' 
amines to form alkyl-y-alkylaminopropyl-malonic esters, which in turii 
condensed with urea with ring closure giving the desired barbituric acids 
wdth alkylamine substitution on the 7 -carbon of the propyl grblip. 

Ethyl Effiyl-7“bromopropyl-malonate.— Twelve finely divided sodium was 

'.gradnally added to a" cold .solution of’ 95'„g. of' ethyl ethylmalonate, in' 250 cc, of anhydrous 
benzene. Practically Tall pf the ''sodium-dissolved 'With, evolution;' of hydrogen.'' ,.To 
the cold solution 200 g. (calc., 107 g.) of trimethylene bromide was added. The temper-^ 
ature of the cooling bath was gradually raised and finally the mixture was refluxed until 
it became neutral to litmus. The product was shaken with water to remove the sodium 

1 Dox and Yoder, This Jourhau, 43, 680, 136S, 2097 (1921). 
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bromide, then dried with calcium chloride and finally distilled under diminished pressure. 
The first portion of the distillate consisted of benzene, trimethylene bromide and ethyl 
ethylmalonate, then the condensation product came over between 160° and 180° at 20 
mm., leaving about 8 g. of a high-boiling residue. After three fractionations, we ob¬ 
tained 50 g. of an oil boiling at 169-174° at 20 mm. pressure. 

Analysis. Subs., 0. 1780: AgBr, 0.1037. Calc, for Ci 2 H 2 i 04 Br: Br, 25,8. Found: 

24.8. 

Ethyl Ethyl-T-diethylaminopropyl-malonate.—A mixture of 50 g. of ethyl ethyi- 
7 -bromopropyl-malonate and 30 g. of diethylamine was gently refluxed for 2 hours on a 
water-bath. Diethylammonium bromide separated rapidly at first. The reaction 
product was shaken with a coned, solution of sodium hydroxide and the latter drawn off 
through a funnel. The remaining oily layer was dried with solid sodium hydroxide and 
distilled under diminished pressure. After tw^o fractionations, 40 g. of a yellow oil 
boiling at 143-149 ° at 6 mm. pressure was collected. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2012, 0.2080: NHs, 6.7, 6.9 cc. of 0.1 N acid. Calc, for CieHsi- 
O4N: N, 4.65. Found: 4.66,4.64. 

S“Ethyl“ 5 - 7 -diethylai 3 iiiiopropyl-barbituric Acid.—A mixture of lOg. of ethyl ethyl- 
7 -diethylammopropyl-malonate, 3 g. of urea, and 40 cc. of absolute alcohol in which 2.5 
g. of sodium had been dissolved, was heated in an autoclave at 108° for 7 hours. The 
white pasty product was made neutral to litmus by the addition of coned, hydrochloric 
acid, the precipitated sodium chloride removed by filtration, and the alcoholic filtrate 
evaporated to a sirup on the steam-bath. On the addition of sodium hydroxide solution, 
crystals of the barbituric acid separated, which -were dried by suction and purified by 
recrystallization from water; yield, 3.5 g.; m. p., 165-166 °. The substance is insoluble in 
strong alkali, ether or benzene but readily soluble in water or alcohol. It is basic and 
forms salts with acids. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2, 0.2: NHg, 22.35, 22.35 cc. of 0.1 N acid. Calc, for C 13 H 23 - 
O3N3: N, 15.61. Found: 15.64, 15.64. 

Ethyl Ethyi- 7 ~acetanilmopropyl“malonate.—^The sodium salt of acetanilide was 
first prepared by refluxing 9.5 g. of acetanilide in 200 cc. of anhydrous benzene with 1 .6 g. 
of sodium. After this mixture cooled, 22 g. of ethyl ethyl- 7 -bromopropyl-malonate was 
added and the suspension was gently heated under a reflux condenser for 12 hours. The 
sodium bromide was washed out with water, and the oil dried with calcium chloride and 
distilled. Fractionation gave 15 g. of a viscous yellow oil boiling at 244-250 ° at 17 mm. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2, 0.2: NH 3 , 5.3, 5.4 cc. of 0.1 A" acid. Calc, for C 20 H 29 OSN: 
N, 8.85.. Found:'3.71, 3.78. V , *'7;'' 

5 “Ethyl“ 5 - 7 -acetanilinopropyl“barbituric Acid.^—To a solution of 2.5 g. of sodium 
in 40 cc. of absolute alcohol, 12 g. of ethyl ethyl- 7 -acetanilinopropyi-malonate and 3 g. 
of urea were added. The mixture was heated in an autoclave at 108 ° for 7 hours. After 
neutralization with coned, hydrochloric acid the product was filtered and the filtrate 
evaporated to a .small volume. Addition of water resulted in the separation of an oil 
which solidified after a time. This was recrystallized from benzene containing a little 
alcohol; yield, 9 g.; m. p., 180° The substance is readily soluble in alcohol, but spar¬ 
ingly soluble in benzene or hot water. 

Amlyses. Subs., 0 . 2 , 0.2: NH 3 , 18-0, 18.1 cc. Calc, for ChH; 2 iC) 4 N 3 : 

.'N,/12.68.'''Found: V12.60, 12.67,'A 

Ethyl Ethyl- 7 -acetophenetidinopropyl-malonate.—Molecular proportions were 
used and the same procedure followed as that erhployed in the preparation of ethyl 
ethyl- 7 -acetanilinopropyl-malonate, but with phenacetin in place of acetanilide. The 
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washed and dried oil was fractionated under diminished pressure, and the fraction boiling 
at 237-240° at 4 mm. was collected. 

Analyses. Subs., 0 . 2 , 0.2: NHs, 4.7, 4.8 cc. of 0.1 N acid. Calc, for : 

N, 3.44. Found: 3.29, 3.36. 

S-Ethyi-S-T-acetophenetidioopropyl-harbituric Acid.—A solution of 13 g. of ethyl 
ethyl-T-acetophenetidinopropyl-malonate and 3 g. of urea in 40 cc. of absolute alcohol 
containing 2.5 g. of sodium was heated in an autoclave at 108° for 7 hours. The alco¬ 
holic filtrate from the neutralized and filtered mixture was evaporated to a small volume 
and then diluted with water until no more oil separated. Some unchanged ester which 
interfered with crystallization was removed by treatment with alkali and extraction 
with ether. The alkaline solution was then neutralized and warmed for a short time on 
the steam-bath until the product began to crystallize. After recrystallization from ben¬ 
zene containing a small amount of alcohol, 8.8 g. of a product melting at 158-159° was 
obtained. The substance is very soluble in alcohol, but only sparingly soluble in benzene 
or hot water. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2, 0.2: NH 3 , 15.9, 16.0cc,of0.1 iVacki. Calc, for ChtTT&O&Nij: 
N, 11.20. Found: 11.13, 11.20. 

Ethyl wcAmyl- 7 -hromopropyi-maIonate,—A solution of 75 g. of ethyl w’oamyl- 
malonate in 150 cc. of benzene was cooled and 7.7 g. of finely divided sodium was added. 
After the sodium had dissolved, 135 g. of trimethylene bromide was added and the 
mixture was heated in a bath at about 85° for 2 hours, until the reaction of the solution 
was neutral, when the mixture was washed, dried and distilled in a vacuum. Two 
fractionations gave 50 g. of a viscous oil boiling at 175-182° at 13 mm. About 25 g. of a 
higher-boiling residue remained in the distilling flask. 

Subs., 0.1589: AgBr, 0.0815. Calc, for Ci5H2704Br: Br, 22.7. Found: 

21 . 8 . . ■'' 

Ethyl f‘5c>Amyi“7-diethykmmopropyl-malonate.—A solution of 36 g, of ethyl 
«namyl- 7 -bromopropyl-malonate in 20 g. of diethylamine was refluxed for 4 hours. A 
copious separation of diethylammonium bromide occurred. The mixture was washed 
and dried, as in the preparation of the corresponding ethyl derivative, and fractionated 
twice, yielding 29 g. of a thick yellow oil that boiled at 155-161 ° at 5 mm. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.25, 0.25: NH 3 , 6.7, 6.9 cc. of 0.1 A^acid. Calc, for CitiH:iy() 4 N : 
N, 4.08. 'Found:, 3.76, 3.87. 

5 “7s'f}Ainyl-S«7-dietliylaininopropyl-barbituric Acid.—A solution of I I g. of ethyl 
Meamyl- 7 -diethy!aminopropyl-malonate and 3 g. of urea in 40 cc. of alj.solute aleoliol 
containing 2.6 g. of sodium was heated in an autoclave at 108 ° for 7 hours. To the whiti‘ 
pasty mass thus obtained, coned, hydrochloric acid was added until the reaction was 
neutral, the sodium chloride was removed by filtration and the alcoholic filtrate evai)o- 
rated to a simp. Upon the addition of water an oil separated which consisted largely of 
unchanged ester and was discarded. The aqueous solution was evaporated to crystalli- 
zation and finally yielded 5 g. of a product melting at 133°. This wcamyl derivative is 
somewhat less soluble in water and more soluble in alcohol, ether or benzene than tlic 
homologous ethyl derivative described above. 

A'': Analyses. Subs., 0.2, 0.2: NH 3 , 18.95, 18.90 cc. of OT N acid. Calc, for CioHiir 
, 03 N 3 :''"''N, 43.50.;'7Found: 13.30,13.26. '■ 

Ethyl wcAinyl-7-*ethylamlmopropyl--inalonate.—A mixtui'e of 25 g. of ethyl ivo- 
amyl-7-bromopropyl-maionate and 18 g. of ethylaniline Was heated in an oil “bath at 
460 ° for '4 hours. The dark, viscous oil was washed with dil. sodiin,!!' liydroxide solntipn,■ 
then with water, dried with .solid; sodium'hydroxide and distilleti'';'45/g. ; 0 'f a'yelio 
boiling at 194-201 ° at 4 mm. was collected. 
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Analyses. Subs., 0.2, 0.2: NHs, 5.0, 5.0 cc, of 0.1 N acid. Gale, for C 23 H 37 O 4 X: N, 
3.58. Found: 3.50, 3.50. 

S-Wi?AmyI“5-7-etliylanilinopropyl-barbituric Acid.—A solution of 10 g. of ethyl 
woamyl- 7 -ethyIanilinopropyl-malonate and 2.5 g. of urea in 40 cc. of absolute alcohol 
containing 2 g. of sodium was heated in an autoclave at 108° for 7 hours. The product 
was neutralized with hydrochloric acid, the chlorides were removed by filtration and the 
alcoholic filtrate concentrated to a sirup. On the addition of w^ater, an oil separated. 
This failed to crystallize until the impurities had been removed by extraction of the 
alkaline solution with ether. The oil obtained by acidifying the alkaline solution 
was dissolved in benzene, and the addition of ligroin then caused the product to separate 
gradually in needle-shaped crystals; yield, 3 g.; m. p., 135°. The substance is insoluble 
ill water, but readily soluble in benzene, ether or alcohol. 

Analyses, Subs., 0.2, 0.2; NH3, 16.0, 16.2 cc. of 0.1 A^acid. Calc, for C2oH2i(03Ns: 
N, 11.69. Found: 11.20, 11.34. 

Ethyl waAmyl-T-acetophenetidinopropyl-malonate.—The sodium salt of phen- 
acetin was first prepared by refluxing a solution of 12.5 g. of phenacetin in 200 cc. of ben¬ 
zene with 1.6 g. of finely divided sodium. To the suspended sodium salt 24 g, of ethyl 
woamyl- 7 -bromopropyl-malonate was added, and the mixture was refluxed for several 
hours until it was neutral to litmus. The sodium bromide was removed with water and 
the oily layer dried with calcium chloride. Two fractionations under diminished pres¬ 
sure gave 18 g. of a viscous, yellow oil boiling at 245-250° at 4 mm. 

Subs., 0.2, 0.2: NH3, 4.4, 4.3 cc. of 0.1 N acid. Calc, for CssHssOeN: 
N, 3.12. Found: 3.08, 3,01. 

5 ~w^?Amyi-5-7-acetopheIletidinop^opyl-barbituric Acid.—A solution of 10 g. of 
ethyl woamyi- 7 -acetophenetidinopropyl-malonate and 2.5 g. of urea in 40 cc. of absolute 
alcohol containing 2 g. of sodium was heated in an autoclave at 108° for 7 hours. The 
product was neutralized and filtered as usual and evaporated to a sirup. The addition 
of water resulted in the separation of the barbituric acid in small crystals. These were 
dried and recrystallized from benzene containing a little alcohol; yield, 5 g.; m. p., 155°. 
The substance is practically insoluble in hot water, slightly soluble in benzene, and 
I'eadily soluble in alcohol. The acetyl group is not easily split off. After successive 
treatment with hot alkali and coned, hydrochloric acid the original substance was re¬ 
covered. 


Analyses. Subs., 0.1, 0.1: NH3, 7.2, 7.3 cc. of 0.1 N acid. Calc, for C 22 H 3 iOfiN 5 ; 
N, 10.07.' Found: 10.08, 10.22. ^ 

Physiological Properties 


The barbituric acids described above have a bitter taste similar to that 
of veronal. Some were tested physiologically by oral administration to 
dogs, others by intraperitoneal injection of the alkali solution into white 
mice. Only the possibility of sedative action was considered in these 
preliminary tests. The following results recorded by way of illustration 
■are/typical.;:'. 

Dose ' 'Wt. ofdog' 

''Barbituric acid, EJffect 


Hthyl- 7 -acetophenetidinopropyI -..-—2 ' 16" 

Fthyl-T-diethylaminopropyl -..2 '15 

woAmyi- 7 -acetophenetidinopropyl-,.... 1.8 15 


slight drowsiness 

none 

none 


It will be noted from the foregoing descriptions that the basic diethyl- 
amino derivatives are soluble in water but insoluble in neutral organic 
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solvents otlier than alcohol. The distribution coefficient is, therefore, 
less than unity. On the other hand, the neutral derivatives are prac¬ 
tically insoluble in water. In the case of the phenacetin derivatives a 
possible antagonistic action of the two components^ was shown to be 
negligible. A mixture of 1 g. of dipropylbarbituric acid with 0.8 g, of 
phenacetin produced a very pronounced hypnotic‘effect on a dog of 18 kg. 
The explanation of the lack of hypnotic properties of these complex bar¬ 
bituric acids is, w^e believe, in some cases their insolubility which prevents 
absorption and their stability which precludes the possibility of hydrolysis 
at the point of union of the two components, and in others, the reversal 
of the distribution coefficient. Similarly, the intraperitoneal injection 
of the sodium salts into mice in doses twice as large as the effective dose 
of veronal produced no noteworthy symptoms, except in the case of 
5 -f 5 ^?aniyl- 5 - 7 -diethylaniinopropyl-barbituric acid which appeared to be 
toxic without preliminary sedative action. Even when the substance is 
administered as the sodium salt, we have reason to believe that the actual 
absorption takes place in the form of the free acid, and is too slow to produce 
any noteworthy effect. This explanation is in harmony with the Overton- 
Meyer theory of narcosis, according to which a substance must have a 
certain distribution coefficient between the two solvents water and fat 
(or lipoids) in order to exert hypnotic action. This of course applies 
strictly only to the synthetic hypnotics, none of which appear to exert 
any specific action upon the higher brain centers. By increasing the com¬ 
plexity of the dialkylbarbituric acids the solubility in water is reduced to a 
minimum beyond which absorption is too slow to result in the phenomenon 
of hypnosis, or if a strongly basic grouping has been introduced, the 
distribution coefficient becomes less than unity. 

Summary 

A number of ethyl dialkyl malonates have been prepared in which one 
alkyl is ethyl or woamyl and the other n-propyl with substitution of a 
tertiary amino group on the 7 -carbon. From these esters the corre¬ 
sponding barbituric acids have been prepared. The latter, when tested 
physiologically, failed to show the hypnotic effect characteristic of the 
simple dialkylbarbituric acids. This inactivity is attributed in some iii- 
stances to insolubility and consequent failure of absorption, in others, to 
a reversal of the distribution coefficient. 

7DjeTROlTy MICHIGAN' 
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Woodward and x41sberg^ have pointed out the fact that tertiary alkyl 
amines in 0.1 N concentration are readily precipitated as tri-alkyl ammon¬ 
ium-mercuric iodides by the addition of Mayer’s reagent (potassium mer¬ 
curic iodide) and have used this fact as a basis for the separation of tertiary 
from the primary and secondary amines. As a sequel to this research, 
Jamieson and Wherry^ have prepared and described a series of methyl 
and ethyl ammonium-mercuric iodides, and have further extended the 
method to the crystallographic identification of the addition products, a 
procedure now commonly used in this Bureau as a confirmatory analytical 
step in the separation of amines. Barker and Porter^ have also contributed 
to the subject by a description of a number of the higher homologous quater¬ 
nary ammonium-mercuric iodides. 

The present work was undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. Edgar T. 
Wherry, Crystallographer of the Bureau of Chemistry, in order to complete 
the series of alkyl ammonium-mercuric halides and to determine the feasi¬ 
bility of using the alkyl substituted bromides in place of the corresponding 
iodides for the separation and identification of alkyl amines. 

Unfortunately, the extreme solubility of all the alkyl ammonium- 
mercuric bromides in common solvents precludes their use in determining 
amines. While the iodides usually are formed by addition of 1 molecule 
of alkyl ammonium bromide to 1 of metal bromide, the bromides tend to 
combine in the ratio of 1 to 2. 

Numerous experimental difficulties were encountered in making the sub¬ 
stances described. Preliminary attempts to make them in alcohol-acetone 
solution from alkyl halide, metal bromide and amine hydrochloride resulted 
in indefinite mixtures of alkyl ammonium-mercuric chlorides and bromides. 

The compounds were finally obtained by the use of the hydrobromide of 
the amine in alcoholic solution according to the following equation: 
RsNH.HBr''+' RBr + HgBrg —^ ■ RsNHBr.HgBra' + HBr. '; .Concen¬ 
tration of the alcoholic solution gave crystals which, in a few cases, were 
suitable for crystallographic measurement.^ 

Experimental Part 

1,2-Dimeffiylairimomxim-mercuric^B (CH3)2NH2Br.2HgBr2.~-Thirty-five g. 

of mercuric bromide suspended in 300 cc. of absolute ethyl alcohol was treated with ab- 

^ Woodward and Alsberg, J. Biol, Chem,^ 46,1 (1921). 

^ Jamieson and Wherry, This Journae, 42, 136 (1920). 

^ Barker and Porter, /. Chem, Sot,, 117, 1303 (1920). 

^ Reserved for publication by Dr: E. T. Wherry. 
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divided silver we found that it was possible to remove the chlorine from 
each of the 3 carbiiiol chlorides by allowing the substances to react for 
20 minutes; only a trace of nuclear bromine was removed during this time. 
We did not succeed in isolating the resulting free radicals in a crystalline 
state, but their actual existence in their respective solutions was proved 
by the fact that oxygen was absorbed quantitatively in accordance with 
the equation, (BrC 6 H 4 )R 2 C-+ O 2 = (BrC 6 H 4 )R 2 C- 0 - 0 -CR 2 (C 6 H 4 Br); 
the resulting peroxides were isolated and analyzed. Iodine was absorbed 
by the solutions of the radicals, and the iodides of the general type, R 3 CI, 
were produced. 

It is now obvious that the removal of the nuclear bromine by the silver 
must occur subsequently to the removal of the carbinol chlorine; that is, 
the bromine is removed, not from the bromotriarylcarbinol chlorides 
themselves, but from the free radicals which have resulted from the initial 
action of the silver on the carbinol chlorides. 

Such a mobility of bromine in the phenyl nucleus is especially remark¬ 
able in view of the fact that not even a trace of bromine is removed by 
silver from such compounds as R 2 (BrC 6 H 4 )C~X, where X represents 
H, OH, OC2H5 or other similar groups. It is only when the valence, 
which is otherwise attached to X, becomes free that the bromine in the 
phenyl nucleus becomes labile toward metallic silver. 

No rational explanation can be advanced for such a marked change in 
the stability of the nuclear bromine if the structure I is accepted for the 
radical ^-bromotriphenylmethyl. However, if the existence of a dynamic 
equilibrium between a benzenoid and some quinonoid structure such as 
II, is assumed we then have a plausible explanation for the lability of the 
bromine. It is evident that the carbon atom C* in II, must have different 

II ’ I in 

properties from those which it possessed when it was part of a benzenoid 
nucleus; it should now function, to some extent, as though it were an 
aliphatic rather than an aromatic carbon atom and the bromine which is 
attached to it should, therefore, be removable by silver. 

The problem, however, assumes greater complexity when the mobility 
of nuclear halogen in the brominated free radicals is studied quantita¬ 
tively. It had been previously found^ that even under the most favorable 
conditions only V 2 of the total amount of nuclear bromine is removed from 
l^-brohiotriphenylcarbinol chloride. We have now established a similar 
behavior for the other two T“brominated carbinol chlorides previously 
mentioned; presumably this phenomenon is characteristic for all triaryl- 
methyls that contain a bromine atom in the para position to the methane 
^ Ref. 3a, p. 3294. 
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carbon atom. It seems to us that without the aid of the quinonoid hy¬ 
pothesis it would be impossible to explain why only a fraction, and more¬ 
over, a very definite fraction of the total bromine is removed from the 
br omotriarylmethyls. 

When a radical of the type under discussion is produced, the following 
factors must be taken into consideration: in addition to the dynamic 
equilibrium, existing between the unimolecular forms I, II and III, there 
is undoubtedly a state of equilibrium operating betw^een these unimolec- 
ular and various bimoleciilar forms; there is no valid reason for assuming 
that the ordinary hexa-arylethane is the only bimolecular form possible. 
On the contrary, it is only rational to assume that union, with the formation 
of a bimolecular radical, may take place between I and I, or between any 
two of the unimolecular tautomers, 6 forms of R 6 C 2 being possible. 

Now it is evident that a bimolecular form, resulting from the union of 
I and I, III and III or I and III would not contain mobile bromine atoms; 
in a combination of II and II both bromine atoms would be equally labile 
and, therefore, both would be removable by silver. It is only when com¬ 
bination has taken place between I and II or II and III that one of the 
two bromine atoms in the resulting compound is linked to a quinonoid 
nucleus and is, therefore, labile while the second bromine remains attached 
to a true benzenoid ring. Consequently, if either one of these latter two 
bimolecular forms is present, in the complex system of tautomers which 
may result when a ^-bromotriarylmethyl is formed, it then becomes 
possible to account for the very remarkable fact that ^'' 2 , and no more than 
^/ 2 , of the total bromine is removed by the molecular silver. 

If it is assumed, for example, that the principal component in solution, 
with respect to reactivity toward molecular silver, is IV (that is, I + II) 
the result of the interaction with silver would be as follows: 
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Removal of the labile bromine, by metal, from IV leads to the formation 
of V which contains a trivalent carbon atom in the nucleus, thus making 
this compound analogous to II; since II is in tautomeric equilibrium 
with I, in a similar way V must be in equilibrium with VI. The latter 
substance (VI) may be designated as a free radical of ‘The second order,'' 
R 3 C--C 6 H 4 -CR 2 , while I represents a free radical of “the first order," 
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When a mole of ^f^-bromotriphenylcarbitiol chloride, in solution, is 
converted' into the radical of the first order, the solution, in accordance 
with the equation previously given, should absorb an amount of oxygen 
in agreement with the following ratio; 1 mole of oxygen for each 2 moles 
of the brominated triarylcarbinol chloride. When, however, prolonged 
reaction with the metal has resulted in the formation of the radical of the 
second order (VI), then only V 2 of that amount of oxygen which has been 
required by Radical I is necessary for the formation of the peroxide 
(VII) which corresponds to Radical VI. 

Experiments have conclusively established the validity of this assump¬ 
tion. It was found that when chlorine alone was removed from the tri¬ 
arylcarbinol chloride the subsequent absorption of oxygen was, as antici¬ 
pated, 1 mole of Oxygen for 2 moles of RgC-Cl; but when, in addition 



Fig. 1.—The relation between increase of nuclear bromine removed and 
the corresponding decrease of the amount of oxygen absorbed by the radicals 


to the chlorine, the full of the nuclear bromine was eliminated the 
subsequent absorption of oxygen was found to be only mole for 2 moles 
of R 3 G--CI. Finally , when only a part of the total possible V 2 gram atom of 
bromine was removed, the amount of oxygen absorbed was also a corre¬ 
sponding fraction between 1 mole and V 2 mole. 

The curves of Fig. 1 , which have been constructed from data in Tables 
I, II and III given in the experimental part of this paper, show the con¬ 
cordance between these two phenomena; increase in the quantity of 
nuclear bromine removed is paralleled by a decrease in the amount of 
oxygen which the reaction product was capable of absorbing. 

In further confirmation of the above hypothesis concerning the me¬ 
chanism of the reaction, we have isolated the peroxides, corresponding 
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to the radicals of the second order, in the case of each of the 3 i?-brottio- 
triarylmethylcarbinol chlorides. All our attempts to isolate the free 
radicals themselves in crystalline condition proved unsuccessful; these 
radicals appear to be extremely sensitive to various influences, and upon 
concentration of their respective solutions they were either polymerized 
or decomposed into inert substances. 

Another phenomenon, namely, a change in color, indicates a change of 
the free radical of the first order into the radical of the second order. With 
the elimination of chlorine from ^?-bromodiphenyl-l-naphthylcarbinoI 
chloride there was formed a blue-violet solution, resembling an aqueous 
solution of potassium permanganate; upon the removal of nuclear bromine 
the color gradually changed into an intense blue. 

It seems to us that the results we have obtained leave no alternative to 
the conclusion that the ^-bromotriarylmethyls exist, not only in a benzenoid 
state but also in a quinonoid modification; union of the two types gives 
rise to a bimolecular combination, the constitution of which is tautomeric 
with the ordinary, bimolecular hexa-arylethane. 

If the phenomenon of quinoidation is accepted for the p-htomo- 
triarylmethyls, must it not be equally operative in the case of other, 
halogen-free radicals of the triarylmethyl type? 

Salt-like Derivatives.—In discussing the salt-like derivatives of the 
triarylcarbinols it must be remembered that only combinations between 
the carbinols and certain acids produce colored compounds; with hydro¬ 
chloric and hydrobromic acids, colorless chlorides and bromides are pro¬ 
duced;® combinations with the organic acids, studied so far, are devoid 
of color. On the other hand, the carbinol sulfates, sulfites, nitrates, per¬ 
chlorates and phosphates all possess color, some of these derivatives being 
as intensely colored as the triphenylmethane dyes themselves. 

It has been shown that the nuclear halogen is not removed from the 
colorless, salt-like derivatives, even to the slightest extent, by contact 
with silver salts. However, in the case of the colored^ ^ara-halogenated 
triarylcarbinol derivatives, such as the sulfates, the halogen in the aro¬ 
matic nucleus is readily removed by silver sulfate. Here, again, the mo¬ 
bility of the nuclear halogen finds its best explanation in the assumption 
of a quinonoid chromophore in the molecule. 

Silver sulfate removes 1 atom of chlorine and, subsequenlly, 1 whole 
atom of bromine from 1 molecule of J?-bromotriphenylcarbinoi chloride.® 
The mechanism of this reaction can be formulated as follows: first, the 
carbinol chlorine is removed, restfiting in the formation of the colorless 
carbinol sulfate (VIII); this tautomerizes instantly into the colored 
sulfate (IX). The bromine, being now attached to a carbon atom (C*), 
Hantzsch, Ber., 54, 2577 (1921). 
e Gomberg, 40, 1852 (1907). : 
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essentially alipliatic in nature, becomes reactive toward vSilver sulfate, 
and there results a colored, para-quinonoid sulfate (X)* 


Cl 


Ag..^ 


KaC— ^ V-Br RaC = / 

I ^ \==-=/\S04 

SO,, 

Vin IX 1 AgavSOi 

(S04=V2S0i) I 


_OH _ 

RsC-/"^ V-OH ± 1 ;: R.c = ^= / N = SO4 (and Ag Br) 

I %-i/ \==/ \0H HjO \===/ 

OH 

XII XI X 


This interpretation of the experimental results according to the quinon- 
oid hypothesis was, at one time, challenged by v. Baeyer’^ who stated 
that the formation of silver bromide did not necessarily indicate that 
the compound X had been formed; according to him the vSilver halide 
might have been produced during a disruption of the triarylmethyl nucleus. 
We have now been able to prove, in a very decisive manner, that v, Baeyer’s 
criticism is not valid. We have shown that in the case of each of the 3 
bromocarbinol sulfates the bromine is actually removed by the silver 
sulfate, approximately 1 whole atom of bromine from each RgC-X. More¬ 
over, the reaction mixture, on hydrolysis, yields the corresponding p-> 
hydroxytriarylcarbinol XI and XII, and this has been identified in both 
the benzenoid and the quinonoid state. It is, therefore, evident that, 
both subsequent as well as prior to the removal of the para bromine, the 
triarylmethyl nucleus remains intact. 

Thus, just as in the case of the colored triarylmethyls, the mobility of 
nuclear halogen in the colored salts also is logically explained by the assump¬ 
tion of a quinonoid constitution. The inference is fully justified that the 
colored triarylcarbinol sulfates, in general, regardless of whether or not they 
contain nuclear halogen, must be quinonoid. 


Experimental Part 
Preparation of Materials 
J^iim-Broinotriphenylcarhmol Chloride 

The Carbinol, (BreCHdCCaHslaC—OH.—This carbinol was prepared by the action 
of phenylmagnesium bromide on ^^-bromobenzophenone^^ and also by the interaction 
of phenyimagtiesium bromide and the methyl ester of |>-bromobenzoic acid.^^ 

Since the resulting crude carbinol was an oil and consequently difficult to purify, it 
was converted by means of hydrogen chloride into the corresponding crystalline chlor¬ 
ide, Prom the pure chloride the carbinol was readily obtained by the following process. 
Three g. of the chloride, 8 cc. of acetone, 1.2 cc. of dimethyl aniline and 2 cc, of water 
were refluxed for Vs hour. The acetone was removed on a steam-bath and the viscous 
residue was freed from dimethylaniline hydrochloride by washing with water. When 
the product was stirred wdth a small amount of carbon disulfide the material quickly be- 


^ Baeyer, Ber., 40, 3085 (1907). 
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came crystalline. After recrystaliization from glacial acetic acid the carbinol was found 
to melt at 102-103°; this temperature is 30° higher than that recorded in the literature. 
Recrystaliization from other solvents such as petroleum ether did not change the 
melting point. The compound dissolves, very readily in benzene, in ether, in acetone 
and in carbon disulfide; with coned, sulfuric acid an orange-red solution is formed. 

The Chloride. —The pure carbinol was dissolved in the smallest possible amount of 
absolute ether and the solution was then saturated with hydrogen chloride. The car- 
binoi chloride soon precipitated; after several hours, the chloride was collected and then 
thoroughly dried over soda lime and sulfuric acid in a vacuum desiccator. The chloride 
melted at 112-114°, as recorded in the literature. 

^nm-Bromodiphenyl-l-naphthylcarbinol Chloride 

The Carbinol, (BrC 6 H 4 )(C 6 H 5 )(CioH 7 )C—OH.—*A solution of 1-naphthylmagnesium 
bromide was prepared from 4.0 g. of magnesium turnings, which had been etched with a 
.small amount of iodine, 125 cc. of absolute ether and 25 cc. of 1-naphthyl bromide. 
Rorty g. of ^-bromobenzophenone, dissolved in 50 cc. of warm benzene, was added to 
this solution and the mixture was then heated for 5 hours in a bath. When the mag¬ 
nesium addition product settled out it was collected on a filter, thoroughly washed with 
benzene and then decomposed with ice and a small amount of acid in the usual manner. 
The carbinol was then obtained at once quite pure. When the magnesium addition 
product failed to precipitate, the reaction mixture, after treatment with ice and acid, was 
distilled wdth steam in order to remove the solvent and any unchanged ketone. The 
crude carbinol was then recrystallized from carbon disulfide. The yield, based on the 
ketone, was 80%. The carbinol melts at 132-133°. It dissolves readily in ether, ben¬ 
zene and warm alcohol and is colored an intense green by coned, sulfuric or perchloric 
acid. 

Analysis, Calc, for C23Hi70Br: Br, 20.55. Round: 20.72. 

The Chloride.—A warm, concentrated solution of the carbinol in benzene was 
saturated with hydrogen chloride. After 36 hours most of the chloride had precipitated. 
The hydrochloric acid, produced from the water formed during the reaction and the ex^ 
cess of hydrogen chloride, was removed by means of a pipet and the carbinol chloride 
was quickly filtered on a Buchner funnel. The material was washed several times with 
absolute ether and finally suspended in ether to remove the last traces of acid. After 
24 hours the chloride was filtered and dried in a vacuum desiccator over sulfuric acid and 
soda lime; m. p., 182-183°. " 

The carbinol chloride combines with the chlorides of such metals as zinc, tin, iron, 
mercury and aluminum, forming intensely colored, green addition products. 

Analyses. Calc, for CasHisClBr: C, 67.75; H, 3,93; Cl, 8,70; Br, 19.62, Round: 
C, 67.53; H, 4.02; Cl, 8.84; Br, 19.83. 

T>“Bromophenyl-chrysofiuorene.—The carbinol, as well as the corresponding chlor¬ 
ide, when heated with glacial acetic and coned, sulfuric acids, loses 1 molecule of water 
or 1 molecule of hydrogen chloride and is converted into a fluorene. 


C« 5 H 4 Br C10H7 CfiHs 

1 * i I 

CH CH CH 



XIII 


Br XIV 


■Bry'XV: 
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That the latter has Constitution XIII, rather than XIV or XV, was proved by carrying 
out the reactions indicated below. 


CeHiBr 
ioH O 



/\ Oxidation 

II " 



C«H4Br 

I 

CO 

"CQOH 


XIII 


xvni 


cc. of boiling glacial acetic acid was mixed with 10 g. of the carbino! and the 
mixture was heated until the carbinol had completely dissolved. Two cc. of coned, 
sulfuric acid was then added and the solution was vigorously stirred; the latter became 
deep green and the fluorene precipitated almost instantly. After the mixture had cooled, 
water was added and the material was filtered and washed; yield, 6.1 g. The com¬ 
pound, recrystaliized from xylene, melts at 233-235°. The fluorene is only slightly 
soluble in the ordinary organic solvents and is not colored by coned, sulfuric acid. 


Analysis. Calc, for C 23 Hi 5 Br: Br, 21.54. Found: 21.60. 

A mixture of 1.9 g. of fluorene, 50 cc. of glacial acetic acid and 12 g. of sodium di- 
chromate was refluxed for 2 V 2 hours, and then poured into 200 cc. of hot water, where¬ 
upon 0.9 g. of a yellow substance, the quinone XVII, was precipitated. The material was 
Altered and from the filtrate there was deposited, after 36 hours, 0.2 g. of the colorless, 
crystalline 4'-bromobenzoyl-2-benzoic acid (XVIII) which melted at 167-168°. The 
melting point given in the literature® is 169°. 

The crystalline quinone, after several recrystallizations from glacial acetic acid, 
melted at 172-173°. It was found to be quite soluble in benzene, acetone or carbon di¬ 
sulfide; it dissolved in coned, sulfuric acid with the formation of a blood-red solution. 

Analyses, Calc, for C^aHiABr: C, 66,19; H, 3.14;.Br, 19.17. Found: C, 66.22; 
H, 3.21; Br, 19.02. 

In conformity with its constitution as a quinone, the compound liberates iodine 
when treated with a mixture of potassium iodide, alcohol and hydrochloric acid.'* 

That the quinone is an intermediate product in the oxidation of the fluorene to the 
benzoyl-benzoic acid is proved by the fact that oxidation converts it almost quantita¬ 
tively into the above-mentioned acid. To a boiling solution of 0.3 g, of the yellow 
material in 30 cc. of glacial acetic acid 1 g. of chromic anhydride was added during the 
course of an hour. The reaction mixture was then poured into 50 cc. of water and the 
mixture filtered. The filtrate was partly neutralized with sodium hydroxide and then 
extracted a number of times with ether. The ether extracts yielded 0.17 g. of the crys¬ 
talline bromobenzoyl-beiizoic acid. 


BiphenyM-bromo-l-naphthylcarbmol Chloride 

4-Bronio-l-cyanonaphthalene,^—-This substance, required for the preparation of the 
carbinol, was prepared as follows: 1-aminonaphthalene was acetylated^*^ and the result¬ 
ing l-acetylaminonaphthalene was brominated,^^ The 4-bromo-l-acetylaminonaph¬ 
thalene thus prepared was boiled with alcohol and hydrochloric acid and thereby hy-^ 

Ger.'''pat, ,148,110.'^ 

10 Tjy'eyh ^‘Methoden der Organischen Chemie,” Verlag G. Thtetne, Leipzig, 1911, 
11,1273. 

“ Bother, 4, 850 (1871). 
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drolyzed into 4-bronio-l-aminonaphtha,lene. Upon recrystallization from gasoline 
this substance was obtained in the form of colorless crystals which melt at 102 

Twenty-two g. of the bromo-amine was added to glacial acetic acid which contained 
hydrogen chloride somewhat in excess of that required theoretically to convert the amine 
into the hydrochloride; the amine hydrochloride settled, with the liberation of heat, in 
the form of a paste. The latter was thoroughly stirred and the warm mixture then 
cooled to 15®. Eighteen cc. of amyl nitrite was added, all in one portion, the mixture 
being vigorously stirred and the temperature kept below 25°. After a short time all 
of the material had dissolved and only a very small amount of nitrogen was evolved. 
The clear acetic acid solution of the diazonium chloride was poured, a little at a time, 
with constant stirring, into 300 cc. of absolute ether which had previously been cooled 
to 0°. The diazonium chloride separated as an oil which quickly solidified to a light 
yellow, crystalline product. The liquid was decanted, the precipitate washed with cold 
ether and then filtered and quickly air-dried. The diazonium salt, which weighed about 
20 g., was dissolved at once in 400 cc. of ice water. 

The conversion of the dissolved material into the cyanide was effected by adding it 
slowly, well below the surface, to a clear solution of cuprous cyanide, prepared from 75 g. 
of copper sulfate in 300 cc. of water and 81 g. of potassium cyanide in ISO cc. of water. 
During this addition, carried out in a 3-neck, 2-iiter round-bottom flask, the mixture was 
vigorously stirred mechanically and the temperature held at 80°. After all of the di¬ 
azonium solution had been added the stirring was continued for V 2 hour. When the mix¬ 
ture had cooled the liquid was decanted from the brown, crystalline material and the 
latter was then washed with water and dried. The cyanide was extracted from the crude 
reaction product with glacial acetic acid, the extracts were concentrated and the cyanide 
was precipitated by the addition of water. The yield was 18 g., or 80%. It was found 
unnecessary to purify the cyanide further in order to convert it into the corresponding 
carboxylic acid. The pure cyanide is soluble in benzene and in warm alcohol, and melts 
at 102-103°. 

4-Bromo-l-naplithalenecarboxylic Acid,—The crude cyanide was refluxed for 12 
hours with a mixture consisting of equal parts of water, glacial acetic acid and eoncd. 
sulfuric acid. The reaction mixture was then poured into water and the acid was sepa¬ 
rated from unchanged cyanide by extraction of the precipitated material with dil. sodium 
carbonate solution. The clear, alkaline solution was then acidified with hydrochloric 
acid and the bromonaphthoic acid obtained in the form of colorless crystals. The acid 
is soluble in alcohol and acetic acid; m. p.,^® 217-220°. 

Analyses. Calc, for CuHTOoBr: C, 52.61; H, 2.81; Br, 31.85. Found: C, 52.46; 
H, 2.80 ; Br, 31.19. 

Ethyl Ester of 4-Bromo-l-iiapiithalenecarboxylic Acid.—Fifty g. of the add was 
dissolved in 600 cc. of absolute alcohol and the solution then partly saturated with hy¬ 
drogen chloride; the mixture was refluxed for 16 hours. After removal of about of 
the alcohol under reduced pressure the residue was poured into 3.5liters of ice water; the 
resulting oil soon solidified. The ester was washed with dilute aqueous sodium carbon¬ 
ate and then air-dried. Since it is extremely soluble in the usual organic solvents the 
ester could not be reerystallized; it was purified by dissolving it in low-boiling petroleum 
ether, filtering and then allowing the solvent to evaporate spontaneously. The yield 
was 56'g.,:or,90%; m. p., 42-43°. 

,,^,^:.Morawski and Glaser, 9,293 (1888)..■ 

This compound has been recorded in the literature, since the completion of this 
wotk, by Mayer and Sieglite Ber., 55,1841 (1922). The method used by these investi¬ 
gators is not, however, a preparative one. The melting point is given as 212°. 
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DlplienyM-broiiio-l-naplitliyi Caibinol, (C 6 H 5 ) 2 (BrCioH 6 )C—OH .—A solution of 
plienjdmagiiesium bromide was prepared from 10.2 g, of magnesium turiiings, 45 cc. of 
bromobenzene and 100 cc. of ether. The ether was removed under diminished pressure 
and 35 cc. of dry toluene was then poured on the sirupy phenylmagnesium bromide; 
15 g. of the ethyl 4-bromo-l-naphthalate dissolved in 50 cc. of dry toluene was added and 
the mixture gently refluxed for 4 hours. The reaction mixture was decomposed, the tol¬ 
uene layer separated and the toluene removed by steam distillation. The solid, slightly 
yellow carbinol thus obtained was dissolved in alcohol-free ether and converted directly 
into the carbinol chloride as described below^ The jdeld of crude carbinol, based on the 
ester, was 60%. 

The pure carbinol was obtained from the carbinol chloride by refluxing, for 45 min¬ 
utes, a mixture of 8.2 g. of the pure chloride, 2.6 g. of dimethyl aniline, 50 cc. of acetone 
and 8 cc. of water. The reaction mixture was then freed from acetone and dimethyl- 
aniline hydrochloride. The carbinol was recrystallized from ether with the addition of a 
small amount of petroleum ether. It was obtained in the form of colorless crystals; 
m. p., 130°. 

Analyses^ Calc, for CssHnOBr: C, 70.95; H, 4.40; Br, 20.55. Hound: C, 71.14; 
H, 4,37; Br, 19.71. 

The Chloride.—A concentrated solution of the carbinol in absolute ether was satu¬ 
rated with hydrogen chloride, whereupon the carbinol chloride began to precipitate. 
After 24 hoitrs the liquid was decanted from the crystals, the latter transferred to a Buch¬ 
ner funnel, washed with a small amount of absolute ether and then dried in a vacuum 
desiccator over sulfuric acid and soda lime. The chloride was further purified by re¬ 
crystallization from benzene with the addition of an equal volume of low-boiling petro¬ 
leum ether; m. p., 160-161°; it dissolves in coned, sulfuric acid, forming a deep green 
solution. 

H'wafyxH. Hydrolyzable Cl, Calc.: 8.7%. Found: 8.4%. 

Reaction between Molecular Silver and the Carbinol Chlorides 

The Radicals from ^>-Bromotriphenylcarbinol Chloride.—A number of 
tubes, each containing 1.000 g. of pure carbinol chloride, 3.0 g. of 20-niesh, 
molecular silver and 30 cc. of x}dene, were rotated at room temperature 
for various periods of time. 

A second series of tubes was prepared, identical with those described 
above with the exception that bromobenzene was used as a solvent instead 
of xylene, the latter having been used because of its comparatively low vapor 
pressure. After rotation for a definite period of time a tube from the 
first series was opened and the amount of silver halides was determined; 
a tube from the second series, rotated for an equal period of time, was 
placed in an apparatus designed for the measurement of absorbed oxygend^ 

As the following table shows, the radical of the first order was formed 
quantitatively, after rotation for 20 minutes, and the solution of the rad¬ 
ical absorbed approximately the calculated amount of oxygen. Upon 
further reaction of the silver the nuclear bromine was slowly removed 
with the gradual formation of the radical of the second order; the amount 
of oxygen, which .' the Tubes, were then, ^capable of vabsorbing, gradually 
Gomherg andSchoepfle,'THisTomNAn, 39,1661 (19l7).7': 
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decreased until a fairly constant value—of the amount found for the 
first radical—was obtained. 

Table I 

Removal or Carbinol Chlorine and Nuclear Bromine by Silver and Estimation 
or Capacity op the Resulting Radicals for Absorbing Oxygen 
Calculated absorption for Radical of the First Order, 31.2 cc.; for Radical of the 
Second Order, 15.6 cc. 


Time 

Halogen removed 

Observed ab¬ 

Time 

Halogen removed 

Observed ab¬ 

rotated 

Atoms 

sorption of oxy¬ 

rotated 

Atoms 

sorption of oxy¬ 

Hours 

Cl 

Br 

gen. Cc., N. T. P. 

Hours 

Cl 

Br 

gen. Cc., N. T. P. 


0.97 

0.01 

33.2 

48 

1.01 

0,36 

17.2 

1 

0.96 

0.01 

31.8 

72 

1.00 

0.46 

15.0 

4 

0.08 

0.08 

27.8 

1 week 

0.98 

0.48 

16.0 

12 

0.96 

0.12 

24.6 

2 weeks 

l.Oo 

0,48 

15 . 4 ' 

24 

0.98 

0.27 

20.6 

3 weeks 

1.01 

0.51 

14.8 


^-Bromotrlphenylmethyl Peroxide, [(C 6 H 4 Br)(CGH 5 ) 2 C] 202 .—After the reaction 
mixture had rotated for 20 minutes, in absolute ether as a solvent and with exposure to 
the air, the peroxide was formed. It melted at 167° and was identical with the peroxide 
which is formed by the simultaneous action of silver and air on a solution of the carbinol 
chloride.^® 

The Carbinol Iodide,—A mixture of 1.000 g. of the carbinol chloride, 2.6 g. of silver 
and 30 cc. of benzene was rotated for 20 minutes. The mixture was then filtered, in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide, and titrated with a 0.1 iV benzene solution of iodine. An 
equilibrium was established when 64% of the theoretical amount of iodine necessary to 
form the carbinol iodide had been added. A similar equilibrium has been found in the 
case of other triarylcarbinol iodides. That ^-bromotriphenylcarbinol iodide had ac¬ 
tually been formed was pro^^ed by the conversion of the reaction product into the chlor¬ 
ide. Dry silver chloride was added and the mixture was shaken for several hours; 
^-bromotriphenylcarbinol chloride was isolated from the solution. R 5 C—I -f AgCI = 
RsC—Cl + Agl. 

Although a number of attempts were made to isolate the radical of the first and that 
of the second order in a crystalline state none of the experiments led to the desired result. 
Both radicals seemed to be characterized by great solubility in all solvents except low- 
boiling petroleum ether; from the latter solvent, hovrever, products were obtained that 
absorbed oxygen to only a small extent. 

The Radicals from ^-BromodiphenyH-naphthylcarbiiioi CMoride,— 
In this set of experiments absolute ether was used as a solvent instead of 

Table II 

Removal op Carbinol Chlorine and Nuclear Bromine' by Silver, and Estimation' 
OP THE Capacity op the Resulting Radicals for Absorbing Oxygen 

Calculated absorption for Radical of the First Order, 27.4 cc.; for Radical of 
the Second Order, 13.7 cc. 


Time' ' 

' rotated 
■''Hours' 

Halogen removed 
Atoms 

Cl Bf,,, 

Observed absorp¬ 
tion of oxygen 
Cc., N*T. P. 

Time 

rotated 

Hours 

Halogen removed 
■ ,Atoms' 

■ Cl,' , ■■■Br" 

Observed absorp* 
tion oxygen. 
Cc.„^N, T.Pa, 

"A 

0.97 

0.04 

25.8 

24 

1.00 

0.39 

', '16.4 

V* 

1.03 

0.03 

26.5 

48 

0:98 

■'0.45' 


.. '1: ■ 

0'.^96' 

0.12 

■'",'24.5 '■;; 


0.96 

: 0.48■ 

■ :\'13.2',.,::'t,. 

'' 1^/2 

0.95"." 

0.18 


27 days 

0.97 

'',■',0.46'"' 


,'■'4 

0.95 

0.28 

20.0 

165 days 

1.10 

0.52 


,■'12": ■■"''■„ 

1.08 

0.31 






Gomberg, Ber., 37, 

1635 (1904). 
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xylene and tlie tubes containing carbinol chloride, silver and solvent were 
treated as previously described. 

The radical of the first order formed a deep violet solution, while that 
of the second order was an indigo color. 

Peroxide of the Radical of the First Order; ^-Bromodiphenyl-l-imphthyimethyl Per¬ 
oxide, [(Br6CH4)(C6H5)(CijH7)C]202. —The deep violet solution of the radical, obtained 
by rotating 1.00 g. of the carbinol chloride, 3 g. of 20 mesh silver and absolute ether for 20 
minutes, was quickly decolorized upon exposure to air. The yields of peroxide from two 
experiments were 0.87 g. and 0.84 g., or 91% and 88%, respectively. The peroxide, 
which is crystalline, is only slightly soluble in organic solvents and is colored deep green 
by coned, sulfuric acid. It melts with decomposition at 146°. 

Analyses. Calc, for C4,iH3202Br2: C, 71.15; H, 3.93; Br, 20.60. Found: C, 71.32; 
H, 4.02; Br, 19.77. 

Peroxide of the Radical of the Second Order, [(BrC 6 H 4 )(CioH 7 )(CaH 5 )C—CgH 4 — 
C(C 6 H 5 )(CioH 7 ) ]202.—For the preparation of this substance a tube containing LOO g. of 
the carbinol chloride, 3 g. of 40-mesh silver and dry carbon disulfide was rotated for 60 
hours. Upon exposure of the indigo-colored solution to the air it turned red and finally 
orange and, after the solvent had evaporated spontaneously, a yellow, resinous material 
remained. For purification, the peroxide was redissolved in a small amount of carbon 
disulfide and precipitated by the addition of a small amount of low-boiling petroleum 
ether; in this way a cream-colored, flocculent substance was obtained. It was found 
impossible to obtain the compound in crystalline condition. The peroxide, when hestted, 
undergoes a gradual decomposition -which begins at about 120°. It dissolves in carbon 
tetrachloride and benzene and is insoluble in alcohol, acetone or ethyl acetate. 

Amlysis.^^ Calc. C92H6402Br2: C, 81.16; H, 4.74. Found: C, 80.96; H, 5.92. 

Attempts to Isolate the Radicals.—The intensely colored solution, 
known to contain only the free radical of the first order, was siphoned into 
the apparatus designed for use in the isolation of free radicals.The 
solvent was removed at a low temperature ixnder reduced pressure, and 
a gummy, indigo-blue residue was obtained. No spontaneous production 
of crystals could be obtained from a saturated solution of the radical; 
precipitating reagents likewise yielded only amorphous material. A 
solution of the amorphous substance absorbed a small amount of oxygen 
but complete decolorization did not take place. 

Similar negative results were obtained in our attempts to isolate the 
radical of the second order. 

The Radicals from DiphenyM-bromo-l-naphthylcarbmol Chloride,— 
A number of tubes, each containing 1.GOO g. of the carbinol chloride, silver 
and solvent, were treated as previously described. In the tubes, used for 
the ineasurement of absorbed oxygen, bromobenzene was used, as before, 
for a solvent; for the silver halide determinations the carbinol chloride 
waS'''dissoivM,Jn''''absolute, ether.; ; 

" The;analytical results for bromine,’■obtamed'by the Carius method, were , some¬ 
what lower than those demanded by the above formula. 

Gomberg and Cone, Ber., 37, 2033 (1904). Ref. 14, p. 1659. 
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Tabub III 

Removal of Carbinol Chborinb and Nucbbar Bromine by Silver and Estimation 
OF THE Capacity of the Resulting Radicals for Absorbing Oxygen 


Calculated absorption for Radical of the First Order, 27.4 cc.; for Radical of the 
Second Order, 13.7 cc. 


Time 

Halogen removed 

Observed absorp¬ 

Time 

Halogen removed 

Observed absorp¬ 

rotated 

Atoms 

tion of oxygen 

rotated 

Atoms 

tion of ox5’'gen 

Hours 

Cl 

Br 

Cc., N. T. P. 

Hours 

Cl 

Br 

Cc., N. T. P. 


0.93 

0.00 

25.6 

12 

1.01 

0.35 



1.00 

0.00 

25.9 

24 

1.06 

0.41 

16.5 

1 

1.09 

0.11 

24.3 

48 

1.06 

0.51 

14'. 0 

2 

1.00 

0.18 


72 

0.99 

0.48 

14.2 

4 

1.08 

0.27 

20,5 

27 days 

0.98 

0.49 

14.0 


Peroxide of the Radical of the First Order, [(C6Hs)2(BrCioH6)C]202.—The ether 
solution of the radical was brown-red with a tinge of green. Exposure of the solution to 
the air resulted in an instant decolorization, accompanied by peroxide formation. The 
jdeid of peroxide obtained from 1 g. of the carbinol chloride was 0.82 g. or 86%. The 
peroxide is insoluble in cold benzene and when heated darkens at about 148° and melts 
with decomposition at 153-154°. 

Analysis. Calc, for C 46 H 3202 Br 2 : Br, 20.60. Found: 20.13 
Peroxide of the Radical of the Second Order, [(BrCioH7)(C6H5)2C—CioHs—C- 
(C6H5)2]202.—The violet solution of the radical, obtained by rotating an ether solution 
of the carbinol chloride with silver for 48 hours, was decolorized at once upon exposure 
to air. The corresponding peroxide, which is quite soluble in ether, was precipitated 
to only a small extent; the bulk of the peroxide was obtained by allowing the solvent to 
evaporate spontaneously. This substance is a cream-colored, amorphous material and 
the color is changed to deep green by cone, sulf uric acid. In order to purify the substance 
for analysis it was dissolved in absolute ether and precipitated by the addition of low- 
boiliiig petroleum ether. 

Analyses. Calc, for CrH6402Br2: C, 81.16; H, 4.74. Found: C, 80.81; H, 5.25. 
When heated, the compound turned black at about 135° and gradually melted with 
decomposition. 

Reaction between Silver Salts and the Carbinol Chlorides 
/^-Bromo-triphenylcarbinol Chloride and Silver Sulfate.—~A number of sealed tubes, 
each containing 1.000 g. of the carbinol chloride, 3 g. of finely divided, thoroughly dried 
silver sulfate and 25 cc. of dry, acid-free nitrobenzene were prepared. Upon mixing the 
components a red solution was instantly formed. The tubes were rotated continuously, 
for a number of days, at a temperature of 50°. 

After a definite period of reaction a tube was opened, the nitrobenzene solution 
filtered from the silver salts, and the amount of silver chloride and bromide in the latter 
was then estimated. The results of the silver halide analyses indicated to what extent 
the'quinonoid sulfate (X) had been formed... ■ 

The highly colored, nitrobenzene solution was shaken with small amounts of 3% 
sodium hydroxide solution until the red color, due to the presence of the sulfate, had 
disappeared. Upon careful acidification of the alkaline extracts with acetic acid 
hydroxytriphenylcarbinol was obtained. The latter, after recrystallization from acetic 
acid, was isolated in the quinonoid modification.^® 

For further identification the colored carbinol was converted into the colorless, 
benzenoid form which was found to melt at 158-159°, as reported in the literature, 
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Finally, the benzyl derivative, prepared from the carbinol, "was found to be identical 
with the benzyl compound previously described^® 

Ill one experiment an -analysis of the silver halides showed that, in addition to all 
of the carbiiiol chlorine, 74% of the nuclear bromine had been removed; the yield of p- 
hydroxytriphenylcarbinol obtained in this instance was 70%. 

It was found inadvisable to allow the reaction between the silver and the brominated 
carblnol chloride to proceed to completion. When the mixture was rotated long enough 
to remove all of the nuclear bromine, a red, alkali-soluble oil resulted; this consisted, in 
part, of decomposition products of the sulfate; ;^-hydroxytriphenylcarbinol could not 
be isolated from the mixture. This latter fact is not surprising since even the pure, 
crystalline ^-hydroxytriphenylcarbinol, in the quinonoid modification, decomposes 
through auto-oxidation when kept for some time in a stoppered bottle. 

j(?“Bromodiphenyl-l-naphthylcarbinol Chloride and Silver Sulfate.—mixture of 
1.000 g. of the carbinol chloride, 3 g: of silver sulfate and 15 cc. of nitrobenzene was ro¬ 
tated, at 50°, for 3 days. The red-brown solution was then filtered and the nitrobenzene 
removed by distillation with steam. The red residue was dried, dissolved in a small 
amount of benzene and precipitated by the addition of petroleum ether. The precipitate 
was washed with low-boiling petroleum ether and finally recrystallized from alcohol. 
The yellow crystals which were obtained melted at 168-170°. This compound proved 
to be phenyl-l-iiaphthylquino-methane,-® (C 6 H 6 )(CioH 7 ):C:C 8 H 4 : 0 . 

DiphenyW-bromo-l-naphthylcarbinol Chloride and SEver Sulfate.—^Upon mixing 
1.000 g. of the carbinol chloride, 3 g. of silver sulfate and 15 cc. of nitrobenzene a very 
deep green solution w^as instantly obtained. After rotation for 65 hours, at 50°, the 
solution had turned deep violet in color. The mixture was filtered and the solvent was 
removed by distillation with steam. The deep red, solid residue was shaken for 12 hours 
with a solution of 1.5 g. of sodium hydroxide in 50 cc. of 50% alcohol. After filtration 
the filtrate was acidified with acetic acid. The precipitated material was extracted with 
chloroform and the latter was then aUowed to evaporate spontaheously. Upon treat¬ 
ment of the resulting residue with a small amount of acetic acid an orange-yellow, crys¬ 
talline material was obtained. This compound melted at 178”'179° and was j5>-naphtho- 
fuchsone, (C6Hr,)2:C:CioHG:0. When mixed with material prepared according to the 
literature, 21 the mixture melted at 179°. 

In other series of experiments-jt>-bromotriphenylcarbinol chloride in nitrobenzene 
solution was mixed with other silver salts, such as sEver sulfite and silver nitrate. In 
each case intensely colored solutions resulted. Using silver sulfite a 68% yield of p- 
hydroxytriphenylcarbinol was obtained, thus proving that a quinonoid sulfite, entirely 
analogous to the sulfate, was formed as an intermediate product. 

When silver nitrate was used, in the hope of obtaining a solution of the quinonoid 
nitrate, spontaneous decomposition of the resulting product took place, and only picric 
acid could be isolated. 

This investigation was made with the assistance of The National Aniline 
and Chemical Company Fellowship. We wish to acknowledge onr appre¬ 
ciation of the generous aid which has been given us. 

Summary 

1. f - Bromodiphenyl - T - naphthylcarbinoh diphenyl - 4 - bromo - 1 - 
naphthylcarbino! and the corresponding chlorides have been synthesized 
and described'^ 

Gomberg and Buchler, This Journal, 45, 211 (1923). 

Gomberg and hang, ibid., 42,1882 (1920). 

Gomberg and Sullivan, ibid., 42,1867 p92C}). 
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;^-Bromoplienyl“Clirysojfiuorene has been prepared and its constitution 
proved, 

2. It has been' shown that prolonged reaction between ^“bromotriaryl- 
carbinol chlorides and excess of molecular silver, at ordiiiar}?^ temperature, 
results, in the first stage, in the removal of 1 atom of chlorine (carbinol 
chlorine); in the second stage, in the additional removal of ^/ 2 , and 

\/ 2 , of an atom of bromine (nuclear bromine). A formulation of the re¬ 
action has been given in this paper which explains not only the mobility 
of the nuclear bromine, but also gives a rational explanation of the removal 
of exactly J /2 of an atom, but no more, of the ring halogen. The explan¬ 
ation is based on the idea that the free radicals exist in 2 tautomeric modi¬ 
fications, benzenoid and quinonoid. According to this h^^pothesis, during 
the first stage of the reaction the radical of the “first order,” R3C 
/H 

R2C=, results; during the second stage, a radical of the ‘ ‘second 

order,” R3C--C6H4-CR2, is produced. 

I 

3 . It was shown that the absorption of oxygen by the compound, 
formed by the removal of the carbinol chlorine alone, is equal in amount 
to that calculated for a free radical R3C-. Furthermore, it has been 
demonstrated that the substance wvhich results from the elimination of 
both the carbinol chlorine and ^/2 of an atom of bromine absorbs only 
V2 of the above quantity of oxygen, that is a quantity of oxygen demanded 
by the more complex radical of the “second order.” 

The peroxides corresponding to the t'wo types of radicals have been 
isolated and analyzed. 

4 . Prolonged reaction between any of the 3 carbinol chlorides and 
silver sulfate results, likewise, in the removal of both carbinol and nuclear 
halogen. In this instance 1 atom, and not of an atom, of ring halogen 
was eliminated from 1 molecule of the triarylcarbinol chloride. This fact, 
also, is in complete harmony with the assumption that the bromine is a 
part of a quinonoid nucleus. 

e 5 . The general conclusion is that in the colored triarylmethyls, as ■well 
as in the colored, salt-like derivatives of the triarylcarbinols, color and 
quinoidation are concomitant phenomena. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan ' ' \ ' 
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REACTIONS OF STRONGLY ELECTROPOSITIVE METALS WITH 
ORGANIC SUBSTANCES IN LIQUID AMMONIA SOLUTION. HI. 
THE REDUCTION OF NITROBENZENE BY SODIUM IN LIQUID 

AMMONIA 

By George F. White and Kenneth FI. Knight 
R eceived March 3, 1923 

It has been pointed out by Kraus and White^ that organic compounds 
of very diverse function react with the alkali metals in liquid ammonia. 
The field offered for invevStigation is very extensive, since at present in¬ 
sufficient data are at hand to explain the mechanism of many new reactions 
and to predict the character of the products which might be formed. The 
selection of the reduction of nitrobenzene as a basis for the present study 
seemed very desirable in view of the general interest in the reduction of 
nitro compounds and, further, in view of the progress which would probably 
be made for the future investigation of the behavior under similar condi¬ 
tions of compounds of closely related function. 

Both nitrobenzene and sodium are soluble in liquid ammonia, so that 
conditions in such a system are ideal for the rapid reduction of the nitro 
compound by the electrons of the highly ionized metal. Reduction in 
fact takes place extremely readily, and it is important to compare the 
process with the more familiar reductions in heterogeneous systems. 

The reduction of nitrobenzene by sodium in non-aqueous media has to 
a certain extent been investigated. Hofmann and Geyger^ found that 
sodium readily reacts with an ethereal solution of chlororiitro-benzene 
and of chloronitro-toluene with the production of compounds in which 
sodium has entered the nitro group. They were unsuccessful in reducing 
nitrobenzene under similar conditions. Schmidt,^ however, was able to 
reduce nitrobenzene slowly in ethereal solution at ordinary temperature 
and rapidly in boiling toluene, that is, in the latter case, above the melting 
point of metallic sodium. He obtained a sodium compound to which he 
assigned the formula, C 6 H 5 N(Na)GNa, since it yielded /^-phenylhydroxyl- 
amine when treated with acid. Schmidt also suggested the possibility 
that the disodium compound has the constitution C 6 H 5 N( — 0 )Na 2 , and 
that it should thereby yield the hypothetical aniline oxide 
with acids, aniline oxide then immediately rearranging to phenylliydroxyl- 
,amine. ■ .. ', 

We have found that the same disodium derivative of phenylliydroxyl- 
amine as Schmidt obtained in toluene or ether solution is produced in 

1 (a) Kraus and White, This Journal, 45, 768 (1923). See also (b) White, iUd., 
'■45,.779 (1923).'r:. 

2 Hofmann and Geyger, Ber., 5, 915 (1872). 

3 Schmidt, 32^ 2911 (1899), 
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liquid ammonia by the reduction of nitrobenzene. The compound is 
rather insoluble in liquid ammonia, being precipitated as a red crystalline 
solid. Either sodium oxide is formed as a by-product and then is more 
or less completely ammonolyzed,'^ or ammonia enters into the primary 
reaction with the formation of sodium amide and sodium hydroxide in 
equimolecular amounts. The reaction may then be expressed by the 
equation, C6H5NO2 + 4 Na + NH3 = C6H5N(]Sra)ONa + NaNHs + 
NaOH. By the addition of water to the reaction mixture azobenzene 
and azoxybenzene were isolated. However, these were substances pro¬ 
duced by the secondary reactions of phenylhyclroxylamine in hot alkaline 
aqueous solution. By the use of ammonium chloride in liquid ammonia 
the disodium salt was converted into its corresponding ammono acid in 
the absence of water. QHsNCNa'jONa + ENH.Cl = C6H5N(H)OH + 
2 NaCl + 2NH3. ^-pheiiylhydroxylamine was extracted from the mixture 
with anhydrous solvents. In liquid ammonia, then, reduction of nitro¬ 
benzene proceeds as in all other solvents, phenylhydroxylamine being the 
first product'to be isolated (or the sodium derivative of it), while nitroso- 
benzene may be assumed to be an intermediate product since indirect 
methods have indicated its formation in aqueous solutions. Azo bodies 
are not formed primarily but may result from secondary" reactions in 
aqueous alkaline solution. 

That disodium phenylliy^droxylamine has the constitution, C6H5N(Na)- 
ONa, is very probable, since sodium would more readily add to oxygen than 
to nitrogen. Further, the compound reacts with alkyl halides in liquid 
ammonia, but no dialkylaniline oxide could be isolated from such reaction 
mixtures. It is of interest to note that preliminary experiments indicate 
that an excess of methyl iodide reacts with the sodium compound in liquid 
ammonia with the formation of an unstable oil. This oil has'certain of the 
characteristics of the primary product which Bamberger and Tschirner^ 
obtained by the action of methyl iodide on dimethylanilme oxide and 
which they considered to be phenyldimethyl-methoxyammonium iodide, 
but which they found was too unstable to isolate. Such a compound 
could result from the disodium derivative of phenylhydroxylatnine in 
liquid ammonia according to the following series: C6H5N(Na)ONa —>• 
C 6 H 5 N(CH 3 ) 0 CH 3 —> CeH 5 N(I)(CH 3 ) 20 eH 3 . We have further shown 
that potassium amide reacts with phenylhydroxylamine in liquid ammonia. 
A red crystalline precipitate is produced which has the same physical 
properties as the sodium or potassium compound resulting from the reduc¬ 
tion of nitro or nitrosobenzene. To test these views on the structure of the 

Unpahlished' observations, of /E-:’’ ■ ;Whyte:. in. thisLaboratory have 'proved that-' 

sodium oxide in liquid ammonia is rapidly ammonolyzed to sodium amide and sodinm 
hydroxide. 

^ Bamberger and Tschirncr, Ben, 32^ 1882 (1899). 
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disodiiim compound, a study of the formation of the alkyl derivatives of 
pheiiylliydroxyiamine in liquid ammonia will be made. 

Disodium piienylli 3 J^droxylamme is readily prepared, by the reduction of 
iiitrosobeiizene in liquid ammonia: CsHsNO + 2Na = C(iH5N(Na)ONa. 
As no by-products are formed, the reaction offers an especially good oppor- 
tiiiiity for further study of the structure of the sodium compound. 

By the action of an excess of sodium in liquid ammonia, nitrobenzene 
is readily reduced to disodium anilide, which yields aniline by the action 
of ammonium chloride or water: C6H5N(Na)ONa + 2Na + NH3 = 
C-eHs—NNa 2 + NaOH + NaNH2. Phenylhydroxylamine itself is reduced 
in liquid ammonia directly to aniline: CeHsNHOH + 2 Na +■ NH3 
NH2 + NaOH + NaNHs. 

A study of the reduction of azoxybenzene, azobenzeiie and hydrazo- 
benzene in liquid ammonia has revealed the facts cited below. 

Azoxybenzene is rapidly reduced to azobenzene: CgHs—N—N—C eHs + 

'\/ 

O 

2 Na + NH3 = Cells—N-N—CeHs + NaNHs + NaOH. By the further 
action of sodium on azobenzene, sodium atoms add directly to the azo 
group in the azobenzene molecule, whereby a disodium ammoiio salt of 
hydrazobenzeiie results: CeHs—N==N—CeH^ + 2 Na = CeH5N(Na)~ 
N(Na)—CeHs. From this ammono salt hydrazobenzeiie may be obtained 
by the addition of ammonium salts of mineral acids or by the addition of 
water: • CeHs—N(Na)—N(Na)—CeHs + 2H2O = CeHs—N(H)—N(H)— 
CsHs + 2NaOH. The possible synthesis of quaternary hydrazines by 
the action of alkyl and aryl halides on the sodium salt of hydrazobenzeiie 
will be investigated. 

The sodium derivative of hydrazobenzene is reduced by an excess of 
sodium to' 'disodium anilide, CeHs—N(Na)—N('Na)—CeHg + 2 Na — 
2C6H6NNa2, from which compound aniline is obtained by the addition of 
water. 

It is important to note in connection with these reductions that sodium 
&es not react with free hydrazobenzene in liquid ammonia with the 
farmatiGn of the disodium derivative and the evolution of hydrogen, but 
that the molecule splits, and monosodium anilide is formed: Cellr,- 
NHNHCeHs + 2 Na - BCeHgNHNa.' The reduction of hydrazobenzene 
and of azobenzene to the mono- and disodium anilides, respectively, pro¬ 
ceeds rapidly, and this method for the preparation of these latter com¬ 
pounds in liquid ammonia offers many advantages over the method of 
direct interaction of sodium and aniline.® 

GonsMering the small quantities of reagents employed in the various 
experiments, good yields of phenylhydroxylamine, azobenzene and hydrazo- 
® ReL lb, p. 784. See also Picoti, Compt rend*, 175,1213 (1922), 
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benzene were obtained by the reduction of nitrobenzene, azoxybenzene 
and azobenzene, respectively. The method may prove of practical appli¬ 
cation in the synthesis of more valuable reduction products of other nitro 
and azo compounds. 

Experimental Part 

Apparatus and Procedure.—^The apparatus and the experimental 
method employed were essentially identical with those described in the 
second article of this series.^ 

Materials.—The nitrobenzene used was redistilled thrice and had only a faint tinge 
of yellow color. Azoxybenzene, azobenzene and hydrazobenzene were obtained by re¬ 
duction of nitrobenzene in alkaline aqueous solution, and /5-phenylhydroxyIamine by 
reduction of nitrobenzene in neutral solution in the usual manner. Nitrosobenzene was 
prepared by oxidation of phenylhydroxylamine. These nitrobenzene reduction prod¬ 
ucts were recrystallized until pure as evidenced by their melting points. 

The Reduction of Nitrobenzene 

General Observations.—Franklin and Kraus® have observed that the 
aromatic nitrohydrocarbons are more or less soluble in liquid ammonia, 
solutions of nitrobenzene being very little colored, but those of the poly- 
nitro compounds often being highly colored. Solutions of nitrobenzene 
showed no electrical conducting power, while those of dinitrobenzene 
evidenced a conductance which increased up to a maximum with time. 
Solutions of trinitrotoluene were found to attain their final conductance 
values at once. 

In’*conformity with the above we have noted that nitrobenzene, which 
is very soluble in liquid ammonia, is colored red to violet in ammonia solu¬ 
tion when only partially purified by distillation. Distillation of the com¬ 
pound three or four times gave a product which was colorless in ammonia 
solution. The impurities in the^ colored solutions were very probably 
traces of polynitro compounds which would act as pseudo acids, exhibiting 
the phenomena of ‘'slow neutralization'’ observed by Franklin and Kraus 
and yielding colored ammonium salts of their aci forms. These observa¬ 
tions substantiate the conclusions drawn from the following experiments, 
that nitrobenzene exhibits no desmotropic character in liquid ammonia 
solution and that no metallic derivatives of it are formed in such solutions. 

As sodium was added in successive portions to colorless solutions of 
nitrobenzene in liquid ammonia, the solutions became yellow, then orange, 
dark red and finally dark brown, while a precipitate which at first appeared 
to be white darkened as the reduction proceeded. The color phenomena 
varied somewhat in the different experiments because minute amounts 
of certain of the colored reduction products had a marked effect on the 
appearance of the others. The reaction of the metal solution with the 

7 Ref. lb, p. 780. 

® Franklin and Kraus, Am, Chem, 20, 382 (1898); 23, 277 (1900). 
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iiitro compound was rapid but was characterized by no excessive violence 
when the sodium vras added in small portions. In the presence of a large 
excess of sodium, however, the reaction was very violent and explosions 
were apt to occur. On partial reduction of nitrobenzene, if the ammonia 
was then evaporated before addition of water and the reaction products 
exposed to the air, violent explosions resulted, accompanied by flame and 
the deposition of carbon.® 

No hydrogen was evolved in aii}^ of the reductions. 

When nitrobenzene was treated with sodium in the proportion of 1 mole¬ 
cule of the former to 1, 2 or 3 atoms of the latter, there was only partial 
reduction of the nitrobenzene, some of this substance being recovered from 
the mixture of reaction products. 

The Formation of Disodium Phenylhydroxylamine.—Four and a half g. of sodium 
was added to a liquid ammonia solution of 6 g. of niti'obenzene, which corresponds to a 
ratio of 4 atoms of sodium to 1 molecule of the nitro compound. Before the last small 
portion of sodium was added the mixture was bright red in color but became dark brown 
on addition of the remainder; 11 g, of ammonium chloride was then introduced into the 
reaction tube and the mixture thoroughly stirred. All sodium compounds were thereby 
decomposed with the formation of insoluble sodium chloride. The resulting mixture 
was light yellow. The ammonia was evaporated and the dry residue extracted thrice 
with hot anhydrous benzene. The mixture was filtered and the benzene extract treated 
with an equal volume of anhydrous petroleum ether. After the solution had cooled, 1.9 
g. of colorless crystals of jS-phenylhydroxylamine (m. p., 80-82°) was obtained; yield, 
36%. These were soluble in water, and the aqueous solution readily reduced am- 
moiiiacal silver nitrate and Fehling solutions. 

The precursor of phenylhydroxylamine in the above experiment might 
be its disodium derivative, C6H5N(Na)ONa, or the. disodium derivative 
of aniline oxide, G6H5N(—0)Na2. In the latter case, aniline oxide, the 
hypothetical tautomer of phenylhydroxylamine, would, after being set 
free by addition of ammonium chloride, instaiitaiieoUvSly rearrange into 
the liydroxylamine. It was found that the sodium reduction product 
reacted with methyl iodide in liquid ammonia with great readiness, but 
all attempts to isolate dimethylaniline oxide, CsIIsNC—O) (0113)2, were 
unsuccessful. On the other hand the following experiment indicates the 
formation of a dimethyl derivative of phenylhydroxylamine. 

Three and six-tenths g. of nitrobenzene was reduced by 2.7 g. of sodium in liquid 
ammonia, whereby the disodium compound wms produced; 16.8 g. of methyl iodide was 
then added, or twice as much as was required to form a dimethyl derivative of phenyl- 
hydroxylainine. The mixture was, at first red but soon changed to a yellow color, and 
on the addition of 4 g. of ammonium chloride a clear yellow oil was formed which co¬ 
agulated to an amorphous precipitate. After evaporation of the ammonia and extraction 
of the residue with ether, from the ether extract a reddish oil was isolated which when 
wanned had the odors of dimethylamline and formaldehyde. These latter substances 
were like wise "found by" Bamberger and'/'Tschirner® to. be: formed when the .unstable 

^ ® Schmidt, Ref. 3, has noted the explosive properties of disodium phenylhydroxyl- 
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product of the reaction between dimethylaniiine oxide and methyl iodide spontaneously 
decomposed. 

Dipotassitim Phenylliydroxylamine.—Several experiments proved that 
potassium reacts with nitrobenzene in liquid ammonia just as does sodium. 

red, crystalline precipitate was formed and from this phenylhydroxyl- 
amine was prepared. 

The following experiment confirms the assumed structure of the metallic compounds: 
1.02 g. of potassium was dissolved in liquid ammonia and was converted into potassium 
amide by the catalytic action of ferric oxide; 1.5 g. of phenylhydroxylamine was then 
added. The colorless solution immediately became deep red in color and a red crystal¬ 
line precipitate slowly separated. The following tentative reaction may be written: 
CeHsNCHlOH + 2 KNH 2 = CeHsNCKlOK -f 2 NH 3 . 

Disodium Anilide.—One g. of nitrobenzene was reduced by 1.1 g. of sodium, that is, 
in the ratio of 1 molecule of the nitro compound to 6 atoms of sodium. The complete 
reduction was rather slow, and the mixture was allowed to stand for 24 hours. A brown¬ 
ish-green solution was obtained to which water was added. An oil, separated from this 
mixture, proved to be aniline. 

The Formation of Sodiimi Amide.—To test for the formation of sodium amide in 
the reduction of nitrobenzene, 3.6 g. of nitrobenzene in liquid ammonia, was reduced by 
2 g. of sodium, and then 9 g. of a-bromonaphthalene was added. Vigorous boiling of 
the liquid ammonia indicated that a reaction ensued. Water was then added, the 
ammonia evaporated, and the aqueous mixture acidified with hydrochloric acid. This 
mixture was extracted with ether to remove azoxybenzene and any unchanged bromo- 
naphthalene, and the aqueous solution was then made alkaline. A small amount of 
o£-naphthyIamine separated from the solution. The synthesis of this compound in 
liquid ammonia may then be fomulated thus: a-CioHvBr NaNH 2 = oj-CioHTNHa 
+ NaBr. 

The metal amide formed in the reduction of nitrobenzene in liquid ammonia does 
not react with any excess of the nitro compound. This was proved by a test experiment 
in which nitrobenzene was treated with potassium amide. The nitrobenzene was re¬ 
covered unchanged. 

The Secondary Formation of Azoxybenzene and Azobenzene 
These compounds may be obtained when water is added to the mixtures 
of partially reduced nitrobenzene and liquid ammonia, and result from the 
familiar reactions of phenylhydroxylamine in alkaline aqueous solution. 

Two g, of sodium was added to an ammonia solution of 3.6 g. of nitrobenzene. The 
final mixture was reddish-yellow. Water was added, the ammonia was evaporated, and 
the cooled aqueous solution filtered. The yellow residue was recrystaUized from methyl 
alcohol; 1.8 g. of azoxybenzene, in. p. 34-36°, was obtained. 

Two and eight-tenths g. of sodium was added to an ammonia solution of 3,6 g. of 
nitrobenzene. Water was added, and the insoluble residue obtained was twice crystal¬ 
lized from alcohol; 0.9 g. of azobenzene, m.p. 68.5°, was obtained. 

The Oxidation of Disodium Phenylhydroxylamiiie 
' Three and six-tenths g. of nitrobenzene was reduced by 2.7 g. of sodium in liquid 
ammonia. Air was Mown through the liquid ammonia mixture for % hour. The color 
became very dark red; 6.4 g. of ammonium chloride was then added and a dark tarry 
mass separated. The ammonia was evaporated and anhydrous ether was added. The 
ether solution was green which would, indicate the possibility of the presence of 
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some nitrosobenzene, although none of the compound was isolated. The ether extract 
yielded considerable nitrobenzene, but no phenylhydroxylamine. The experiment 
proved that disodiiim phenylhydroxylamine is oxidized to nitrobenzene in liquid am¬ 
monia. 

The Reduction of Nitrosobenzene 

Nitrosobenzene is insoluble in liquid ammonia. It was found to react with either 
potassium or sodium with great rapidity. A dark red solution was formed at first, but 
after 2 equivalents of the alkali metal were added a red crystalline precipitate slowly 
formed. This would indicate that the metallic derivatives of phenylhydroxylamine are 
to a certain extent soluble in liquid ammonia. Phenylhydroxylamine was isolated by 
the same procedure as described above in connection with the reduction of nitrobenzene. 

The Reduction of Phenylhydroxylamine 

Phenylhydroxylamine is extremely easily soluble in liquid ammonia. To a solution 
o! 2 g. of this compound was added 0.84 g. of sodium. A light yellow precipitate (sodium 
amide and sodium hydroxide) formed, but no hydrogen was evolved in the reduction. 
The mixture became blue on the addition of 0.7 g. of sodium over the above amount, so 
that 2 atoms of sodium reacted with 1 molecule of the phenylhydroxylamine. The 
ammonia was evaporated leaving an oily residue from which aniline was extracted. 

The Reduction of Azoxybenzene 

Azoxyhenzene is difficultly soluble in liquid ammonia, the solution being colored 
yellow; 4.3 g. of the substance was reduced by 1 g. of the sodium (1 molecule of azoxy¬ 
benzene to 2 atoms of sodium). The reaction was very rapid, fine yellow crystals of 
azbbenzene separating out of solution. These were isolated and crystallized from al¬ 
cohol; yield, 77%; m. p., 63-68^ 

The Reduction of Azobenzene 

Fonnation of Hydrazobenzene.—^Azobenzene dissolves to a slight extent in liquid 
ammonia with the production of a yellow solution; 3.95 g. of azobenzene was treated 
with 1 g. of sodium in liquid ammonia (in the ratio of 1 molecule of azobenzene to 2 atoms 
of sodium). The action was rapid and a blood-red solution was formed containing no 
precipitate. On addition of water a faintly yellow precipitate resulted. After evapora¬ 
tion of the ammonia the aqueous solution was filtered and the residue crystallized from 
alcohol. White crystals of hydrazobenzene were obtained; m. p., 126-129°; yield, 75%. 
No aniline was formed in the reduction. 

Formation of Disodium Anilide.—One g. of azobenzene was reduced with 0.5 g. of 
sodium in ammonia (1 molecule of azobenzene to 4 atoms of sodium). A red-brown 
opaque solution resulted. Water was added and anilme was isolated from the aqueous 
solution. To test for the formation of disodium anilide in this reduction in liquid 
ammonia, 5.0 g. of azobenzene was treated with 2.5 g. of sodium, and 17.0 g. of ethyl 
iodide was then added to the liquid-ammonia solution. Water was then added and an 
ether extract of the aqueous solution yielded an oil that boiled at 205-215° and evidently 
consisted mainly of diethylaniline. This substance was formed in ammonia by a reac¬ 
tion expressed by the equation, CeHsNNag + 2 C 2 H 6 I = G 6 H&N(C 2 H 5)2 -f 2NaI. 

The Reduction of Hydrazobenzene 

Formation of Aniline.—Hydrazobenzene is readily soluble in liquid ammonia, yield¬ 
ing a pale yellow solution. When sodium was added to such a solution in the proportion 
of 1 molecule of hydrazo compound to 1 atom of sodium, the solution became dark red 
and a white gelatinous precipitate consisting probably of monosodium anilide (see be¬ 
low) was precipitated. No hydrogen was evolved In the reduction. After the addition 
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of water at least Vs of the original amount of hydrazobenzene was recovered and some 
aniline was also obtained. The test showed that there was insufficient sodium for com¬ 
plete reduction and that the hydrogen atoms of, the hydrazine molecule were not re¬ 
placed by sodium. 

Two g. of hydrazobenzene was treated with 0.5 g. of sodium in liquid ammonia (1 
molecule of hydrazobenzene to 2 atoms of^sodium). After the addition of water, by the 
usual procedure an oil was isolated which gave a violet color with sodium hypochlorite 
solution and boiled at 184° and, therefore, was practically pure aniline. No hydrazo¬ 
benzene was recovered from the reaction mixture. 

Formation of Monosodium Anilide.—Four g. of hydrazobenzene was treated with 1 
g. of sodium as in the preceding experiment. To the mixture was then added 6.8 g. of 
ethyl iodide. Water was added and an ether extract of this aqueous solution yielded 
an oil which gave on distillation 2 fractions, one boiling at 185° consisting of aniline, and 
a second boiling at 200-205° consisting of mono-ethylaniline. The latter Compound was 
synthesized in liquid ammonia evidently according to the following equation: CeHgNH- 
Na -b C2H5I = C6H5NHC2H5 + Nal. 

Summary 

Nitrobenzene and nitrosobenzene are readily reduced by sodium in 
liquid ammonia with the formation of a disodium derivative of / 3 -phenyl- 
hydroxylamine, the structural formula of which is probably C6H5N(Na)- 
ONa. Phenylhydroxylamine is liberated from this salt in ammonia by 
the action of ammonium chloride, and the free phenylhydroxylamine may 
be isolated by extraction with anhydrous solvents after evaporation of 
the ammonia. By the further reduction of the disodium derivative in 
liquid ammonia, disodium anilide is formed and aniline is obtained from 
this by the action of ammonium chloride or water. Phenylhydroxyl¬ 
amine itself is reduced directly to aniline in liquid ammonia. 

The disodium derivative of phenylhydroxylamine is oxidized in liquid 
ammonia to nitrobenzene by air, 

Azoxybenzene and azobenzene are not formed as direct reduction 
products of nitrobenzene in liquid ammonia, but may be isolated after 
treatment of the partially reduced mixture with water. They result from 
the secondary reactions of phenylhydroxylamine in alkaline aqueous 
solution. ' 

Azoxybenzene is reduced by sodium to azobenzene. Azobenzene is 
reduced to a disodium derivative of hydrazobenzene from which the latter 
compound may be obtained after treatment with ammonium chloride or 
water. The disodium derivative of hydrazobenzene may be further 
reduced by sodium in ammonia to disodium anilide, while hydrazobenzene 
itself is reduced by sodium to monosodium anilide. 

Mono- and dialkylanilines may be synthesized in liquid ammonia by 
the action of alkyl halides on mono- and disodium anilides, respectively, 
:7,V'''Worcester,'Massachusetts', 
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[CONTRIBUTJON FROM THE RRSRARCH LABORATORIES OF THE DAIRY DIVISION, UNITED 

States Department of Agricueture] 

THE QUANTITATIVE DETERMINATION OF TRYPTOPHAN 

By George E. Holm and Geo. R, Greenbank 

Received Mafch 17, 1923 

Many methods, chiefly colorimetric, have been used for the quantitative 
deterniination of the tryptophan content of proteins, but few have given 
results accurate and concordant enough to warrant their general use where 
absolutely quantitative results are desired. 

The bromine absorption test, the Adamkiewicz reaction, the nitroso-indole reaction, 
and others have been used with little real success. 

Voisenet’s^ test for tryptophan, using formaldehyde in the presence of potassium 
nitrite and coned, hydrochloric acid, was made the basis for its quantitative determi¬ 
nation by Furth^ and his associates, and excellent results were obtained. Their data 
indicate that the reaction of tryptophan with formaldehyde in the presence of sodium 
nitrite is rapid and while the color reaches a quite constant maximum, it may permit 
an error of from 10 to 20%. They also found that the color produced was very sensitive 
to an excess of hydrochloric acid, to excess of sodium nitrite and formaldehyde concentra¬ 
tions, to reducing and oxidizing substances and to metals. Various methods were tried 
for dissolving the proteins but the results obtained with these solutions are all within ex¬ 
perimental error of the method. 

The observation of Rhode,^ that tryptophan gives a blue color with p-dimethyl- 
aminobenzaldehyde, has found the most general application and has been used by Herz- 
feid,^ Kurchin,® Thomas,® and by May and Rose.*^ While the methods employing this 
aldehyde are capable of very accurate results, the most general error in the method used 
by these workers has been due to the fact that the reactions in the standard or the un¬ 
known protein solutions have not been brought to a maximum color intensity . 

The work of Gortner and Holm® proved that the ‘‘humin” formed upon the acid 
hydrolysis of proteins in the presence of aldehydes was due to the presence of trypto¬ 
phan. In the presence of a definite optimum amount of a certain aldehyde, the amount 
of “humin” formed, as measured by the nitrogen content, is a fairly accurate estimate 
of the amount of tryptophan. When a protein is allowed to stand at room temperature 
in the presence of benzaldehyde or some other aromatic aldehyde and 20% hydrochloric 
acid, a color develops which is peculiar to the aldehyde used. At lower temperatures this 
color is quite stable, but as soon as the solution is heated a dark 'liumin” is formed. The 
use of aliphatic aldehydes produces a dark condensation product immediately. Further 
unpublished work showed that the dark ^'huniin'’ product formed when indole deriva¬ 
tives are condensed with aldehydes probably consists of a condensation of 1 molecule of 
the indole derivative with 2 or more molecules of the aldehyde. When the reaction is 

Yoisemt, Bull, soc, cMm,, 119S (1^05). 

^ Furth and Nobel, Biochem. Z., 109, 103 (1920). Fiirth and Lieben, ibid.,, 109, 
124(1920).' 

^ Rhode, Z. physM 

^ Merzfeld, Biochem, Z,, $6y2B6 (1915), 

451 (1^^ 

® Thomas, 34, 701 (1920). 

^ May and Rose, J*. BmL 54,213 (1922). 

® Gortner and Holm, This,Journal,: 39,:2485' (1917).',: 
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carried out in a molecular ratio of 1:1 the product is chiefly a soluble, deeply colored com¬ 
pound. These results indicate that if the reaction could be controlled, and if a reaction 
of a molecular ratio of 1:1 only could be obtained, the color produced would be a direct 
measure of the amount of an indole derivative present. 


These observations emphasize the fact that in all cases where aldeh3^des 
are used care must be taken that conditions are such as to prevent the sec¬ 
ondary reaction, as far as this can be done. The sensitiveness of the reac¬ 
tion used by Fiirth and his associates is evident, since formaldehyde con¬ 
denses very readily with tryptophan even at relatively low temperatures. 
The aldehyde used by Herzfeld, and by Thomas and more recently by 
May and Rose, fj-dimeth^daminobenzaldehyde, is very suitable, in that at 
lower temperatures very little or none of the secondary condensation prod¬ 
ucts is formed. Herzfeld’s error was evidently due to the fact that the 
reacting mixtures of either standards or unknowns were not allowed to 
react long enough to produce 
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a maximum color, and con¬ 
sequently liis results are low 
in some cases. Thomas 
digested his proteins com¬ 
pletely before applying the 
test and therefore his results 
are more nearly correct, al¬ 
though it is^doubtful whether 
time enough was given for 
the development of maximum 
color. May and Rose used 
casein as a standard and cal¬ 
culated their results on the 
basis that the tryptophan 
content of casein is 1 . 50 %, 
which is undoubtedly too 
low. Figures given later will show that the time allowed for the comple¬ 
tion of the. reaction in their standards and the unknowns was too short. 
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Fffect of temperature and time upon the 
rate of reaction of tryptophan with i^-dimethyl- 
aminobenzaldehyde in 20% HCl 


Fig. 1- 


Experimental Part 

Herzfeld’s method, slightly modified, has been used by the authors for, 
some time, and has been found to be reliable when certain precautions are 
taken with regard to the conditions under which the determinations are 
made. It lias also been applied to samples of proteins without previous 
digestion with enzymes, and reliable results have been obtained. 

The effect of temperature and time upon the reactions involved when a 
pure sample of tryptophan is treated with ;p-dimethyl-aminobenzaldehyde 
in the presence of 20 % hydrochloric acid is shown by the curves given in 
Fig 1 . 
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At 25° the reaction is slow, but there is little danger of a great amount 
of the secondary condensation product forming at that temperature, as 
shown by the fact that in every case the reaction reaches completion 
though the time factor is very large. At 37° and 42° the reactions are 
much more rapid but do not show maximum color development until 
the sixth or eighth day in the case of the experiment at 42°, and not until 
the tenth or twelfth day in the case of the experiment at 37°. At 42° 
the color is not permanent for any length of time. Under these conditions, 
therefore, when working at about 37°, as did May and Rose, it is necessary 
to allow approximately 8 days for the standard to develop maximum color. 
Assuming that the color of their standard developed according to the curve 
in Fig. 1, it was approximately 70% developed. Inasmuch, however, as 
the color of the unknowns was proportionately developed, the results are 
good in most cases. As soon as maximum color has been developed in a 
standard or unknown, it is best maintained if the solution is kept at a 
temperature of 25° or lower and if, in addition, it is diluted. Under such 
conditions standards have been found to maintain their color for 8 or 10 
days and in some cases even longer. 

Some of the results, obtained by applying the facts illustrated in Fig. 1 
are shown in Table I. 

Several 2 to 5 mg-, samples of tryptophan were weighed out and each was placed in 
100 cc. of 20% hydrochloric acid solution to which had been added an excess of the alde¬ 
hyde. From time to time readings were made against standards by means of a Duboscq 
colorimeter, until the readings of the unknowns became constant. 

Table I 

Results Obtained WITH Pure Tryptophan 



Expts. ■ 

Temperatures 
used 
® C. 

-Amount of tryptophan—--. 

Calc. Round Recovered 

Mg. Mg. % 

1. 

(Av. of 5 detns.) 

25, 37, one detn. at 42 

5.00 

4.985 

99.7 

2. 

(Av. of 5 detns.) 

25, 37, one detn. at 42 

2.00 

1.976 

98,8 

A 


25 , 

2.70 

w' 2.77 

102. f> 

B 


25 , 

1.20 

1.17 

97.5 


A and B were samples of unknown concentration prepared by J. M. S. 

The results obtained in these experiments indicate that pure tryptophane 
in solution can be accurately estimated by this method under the conditions 
.given. , ■ ■ 

The effect of various concentrations of the aldehyde was determined and 
it was found that there was practically no difference in the rate of the 
reaction at 25° whether 1 mol. or 10 mols. of the aldehyde were used to 
each mol. of tryptophan. Two mols. seemed to give the best results. 

For the determination of pure tryptophan in solution or in a mixture of 
amino acids the authors recommend the use of approximately 2 mols. of 
aldehyde to each mol. of tryptophan present. The reaction may be carried 
out at 25 ° or 37 °. The latter is preferable. 
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The method has been tried upon proteins that have not been previously 
digested with enzymes. In these cases the method is dependent upon the 
rate of hydrolysis of the protein by the acid used, which is quite rapid in 
coned, acid solution and much slower in dil. acid. Inasmuch as the color 
is less stable in coned, than in dil. acid solution, it has been found that a 
20%, hydrochloric acid solution is most satisfactory. Sulfuric acid has 
not been tried. 

Several samples of proteins were ground very fine and 0.10 g. of each was sus¬ 
pended in 100 cc. of 20% hydrochloric acid containing an excess of :^-dimethyl-ammo- 
be!izaldeh 3 ^de. Reactions -were carried out at both 25° and 37°. Readings were made 
from time to time against standards containing 2 mg. and 5 mg. of pure tryptophan, using 
a Dtiboscq colorimeter, until the colors of the unknowns reached maximum intensity. 

Results indicate that 37° is preferable to 25° in this experiment. 

The results for casein, fibrin and Witte’s peptone are embodied in Table 
II, which also gives results obtained by the same general method and by 
other methods. Some of the difficulties and errors of other authors who 
have used the same general method have been pointed out elsewhere in the 
paper, 

Tabuu II 

Tryptophan Content of Casein, Fibrin and Witte’s Peptone 

Folin Fiirth May^ Hopkins 

and and and and 

Authors Looney® associates- Rose Herzfeld'^ Thomas® Cole^® 

% % % % % % 

Casein.. 2,24 1.54 2.02 1.50 .51 1.7-1.8 1.50 

• Fibrin from blood.. 5.00 2.90 5.30 .. 1.05 ..... 

'Witte’s Peptone.... 5.40 3.03 5.30 .. 1.25 .... . 

By formaldehyde-nitrite method. 

With some proteins a sharp maximum in color intensity was produced, 
which extended over but 1 day. It is doubtful, therefore, whether results 
with all proteins are reliable when this method is used. This sharp 
maximum would indicate that a secondary reaction takes place to some 
extent before the primary color-producing reaction has been completed. 
The difficulty of hydrolysis of some proteins in the medium used may be a 
factor concerned here. From the results obtained upon pure tryptophan 
it seems that in general the best results might be obtained with the use of 
samples of proteins previously digested by enzymes. 

In this connection it is interesting to call attention to the ttyptophan 
content of fibrin as determined by Gortner and Holm.® The fibrin used 
in the determinations reported in this paper was taken from the same 
sample as that used in their work upon *Tiumin7’ formation. They esti¬ 
mated that in the presence of an optimum amount of formaldehyde 95% 
of the tryptophan was removed as “humin.** Their figures indicate that 
^ By phenol regent method. Folin and Tooney, J, Biol. Chem.^ 51, 421 (1922). 

By direct isolation, Hopkins and Cole, I. Physiol., 27, 418 (1901-2). 
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the tryptophan content of this fibrin, calculated upon the basis of the 
humin nitrogen was 4.8%. The total tryptophan content would there- 
fore be 5.05% which is in excellent agreement with the value obtained by 
the colorimetric method. 

Summary 

1. Some of the difficulties and errors in the methods used by various 
authors are pointed out. 

2. The effect of temperature and time upon the reaction of /^-dimethyl- 
aminobenzaldehyde in 20% hydrochloric acid has been studied. In this 
concentration of hydrochloric acid the reaction requires greater time for 
completion than is generally supposed. The higher the temperature, the 
greater the instability of the color produced. 

3. Pure tryptophan in solution can be accurately determined by use of 
this method. The tryptophan content of proteins can also be accurately 
determined without previous hydrolysis of the protein, but from observa¬ 
tions and from general considerations it seems that an enzyme-digested 
protein is better suited for this determination than is undigested protein. 

4. There is excellent agreement between the figures for the tryptophan 
content of fibrin obtained by the “humin” formation method of Gortner 
and Holm® and those obtained by the colorimetric method. 

Washington, D. C. 

[Contribution brom thj^ R]5sbarch Laboratory or H. A. Mutz] 

SOME NEW DERIVATIVES OF SYNTHETIC ADRENALINE 
(SUPRARENINE) 

By Casimir Funk AND Louis Frebdman 

Received March 23, 1923 

In the manufacture of synthetic adrenaline, and especially in its purifica¬ 
tion, we have observed the formation of certain derivatives which are of 
unusual chemical interest, and which may prove to have valuable pharma¬ 
cological properties. 

It has been found that the secondary alcohol group in the side chain 
7HO\ 

' forms'' ethers; of' the'type HO'< ^~~: CH(0—R)'----CH 2 NHCIl 3 , where R 

represents an alkyl radical. A derivative of adrenaline has been prepared 
by Mannich^ in which the hydrogens of all 3 hydroxyl groups have been 
replaced by methyl groups, but so far as we are aware no derivatives have 
as yet been described in yvhich only the secondary alcohol group has been 
'converted into an ether. 7'"'. 

We have succeeded in preparing the methyl and ethyl ethers of this 
type, but have failed so far to prepare the purified propyl and benzyl 

1 Mannich, Arch, Pharm,^ 248, 127, 154 (1910). 
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derivatives. Large amounts of tarry residue, from which it is difficult 
to obtain the pure products, are formed with the higher homologs. 

These new ethereal compounds differ from adrenaline in that they form 
soluble and easily oxidizable bases and, therefore, have to be isolated and 
purified as the hydrochlorides. We have as yet been unable to reconvert 
these ethers into adrenaline by hydrolysis; vigorous hydrolysis cannot be 
used because of the ease with which these compounds decompose. 

In the preparations of the ethyl compound, when the reaction to form 
the ether is made more vigorous, another new compound, which has also 
been isolated and purified, is formed. This compound is probably the 
dihydrochloride of the di-ether of adrenaline with the structure 


HOv 



ho/ 


CH—CH2NHCH3.HCI 

> 

CH—CH2NHCH3.HCI 


and is formed by the elimination 


of water from 2 molecules of adrenaline. 


None of the above compound was formed as a by-product in the prepara¬ 
tion of the methyl ether, even though the reaction was carried out under 
higher temperature and pressure. Further work on the preparation of 
these compounds, and their pharmacologic action, is now being carried out. 

Experimental Part 


Preparation of the Hydrochloride of the Ethyl Ether of r-Adrenalinej 
f-3j4-Dihydroxy-phenyl Ethyl-ethanol-methyl Amine Hydrochloride,— 
Racemic adrenaline (synthetic) was heated with absolute ethyl alcohol con¬ 
taining various amounts of dry hydrogen chloride for various periods of 
time. We will describe only those experiments that gave the best results. 

A solution of 4.4 g. (0.02 mole) of adrenaline, hydrochloride in 44 cc. of absolute ethyl 
alcohol containing 0.02 mole of dry hydrogen chloride was refluxed for 1 hour on a water- 
bath. It was then filtered, the filtrate evaporated to half volume and the residue allowed 
to stand over sulfuric acid. On the next day, a crop of crystals was obtained which 
when filtered and washed with absolute alcohol, and dried, gave 2.4 g. of a white crys¬ 
talline compound melting at 163° (with decomposition). After recrystallization from 
absolute akohol, the material weighed 2.0 g. and melted at 165-166°. After 4 recrys- 
taliizations from absolute alcohol it melted at 169° (corr.); r-adrenaline hydrochloride 
melts at 157°. This new compound is soluble in 2.5 parts of absolute akohoL It is 
readily soluble in water and its aqueous solution, on addition of ammonia, yields a 
soluble base which oxidizes very quickly in the presence of an excess of ammonia. The 
highest yield of the ethyl ether was obtained by using 1.5 molecular equivalents of 
hydrogen chloride and refluxing for Vs hour. Thus, from 22 g. of adrenaline hydro¬ 
chloride, we obtained 16 g. (65% yield) of the hydrochloride of the ether. 

In its color, reactions it resembles adrenaline. With ferric chloride, it gives a dark 
green which turns to a maroon-red on standing or on addition of ammonia. It also 
gives an orange-red to a bright red color on addition of mercuric chloride and sodium, 
acetate to its aqueous solution. These color reactions prove that the phenolic groups 
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in the ring are free, and that the secondary alcohol group can still give the sublimate 
reaction, even though the alcohol group is converted to an ether. On treatment with 
sodium nitrite in hydrochloric acid solution, the compound gives a yellow oil which shows 
the characteristic Lieberman nitrosamine reaction, proving the presence of a secondary 
amine and precluding the possibility of the addition of the ethyl group on the nitrogen. 

Analyses.- Subs., 0.278S: 11.5 cc. of O.I N HCI. Subs., 0.0971: Cl, 0.0138; CO 2 , 
0,1212; HoO, 0.0642. Calc, for CnHisOsNCl: C, 53.36; H, 7.32; N, 5.65; Cl, 14.35. 
Found: C, 53.60; H, 7.34; N, 5.73; Cl, 14.21. 

The hydrogen chloride can also be titrated directly with standard alkali, the forma¬ 
tion of the easily oxidizable base giving a red color in excess alkali, thus acting as an in¬ 
dicator. 

Preparation of Di-adrenaline-ether BihydrocMoride.—A solution of 45 g. of racemic 
adrenaline hydrochloride in 450 cc. of absolute ethjd alcohol containing 36.5 g. of dry 
h^^drogen chloride (4 molecular equivalents) was refluxed for 1 hour. The product failed 
to crystallize at first, but after it had stood over sulfuric acid for several days a crop of 
crystals weighing 20 g. was obtained. This substance did not melt sharply and appeared 
to be a mixture. The bulk of it was practically insoluble in absolute alcohol, but was re- 
crystallized from 70% alcohol, the more soluble ethyl ether hydrochloride remaining in 
solution while the di-adrenaliiie-ether dihydrochloride crystallized in clusters of thin 
rectangular prisms. The compound melted at 166-174® without decomposition, forming 
a yellow'' oil. It was triturated in a mortar with 95% alcohol, filtered and washed several 
times with 95% alcohol; m. p., 172-180°. On further recrystallizing and washing, the 
compound melted' sharply at 180-183 The final yield of the pure product was 3 g., 
the remaining material being the eth\i ether described in the previous experiments; 

Color Reaciions .—^^With ferric chloride it gives a deep green which passes to a reddish- 
violet and then to a violet on standing or on addition of ammonia. With mercuric chlor¬ 
ide and sodium acetate, it gives a grayish-blue precipitate which darkens on standing. 
With ammonia alone it forms a gray precipitate which dissolves in an excess of ammonia, 
giving a purple solution. It is precipitated by phosphotungstic and phosphomolybdic 
adds, forming a grayish-white precipitate. The ethyl and methyl ethers are not precipi¬ 
tated by these reagents. 

■ Analyses, ' Subs., 0.2779: 13.8 cc. of 0.1 N HCI. Subs., 0.1185: CO 2 , 0.2243; 
H 2 O, 0.0678; Cl, 0.0199. Calc, for GisHseOsNsCb: C, 51.29; H, 6.22; N, 6.68; Cl, 
16.83. Found: C, 51.67; H, 0,35; N, 6.8; Cl, 16.87. 

Preparation of. the Hydrochloride- of Methyl Ether of Racemic Adrenaline, (f-3,4- 
Bihydioxy-phenyl-methyl-ethanol-methylamme Hydrochloride.)—A solution of 11 g. 
of racemic adrenaline hydrochloride in 110 cc, of absolute methyl alcohol containing 7,3 g. 
■'{4'molecular equivalents) of dry hydrogen chloride'was refluxed for 1 hour. The methyl 
ether crystallized immediately as the reaction mixture cooled, forming thin rectangular 
prisms. ' The crude compound melts at 172-173 with effervescence, It is very soluble 
in absolute methyl alcohol but less soluble in absolute ethyl alcohol. On recrystalliza¬ 
tion from 5 parts of absolute ethyl alcohol, it separated in white rectangular prisms 
similar to the ethyl derivative; m,. p., 175®,'(corr.)';.'yie!d,,3 g. or about'26%. This methyl 
ether gives the, same color reactions as does the-ethyl derivative. 

-Subs,,'-0.2536'; 10,7 cebof '0.1 N HCI .' Subs., 0.0978:" CGa, 0.1863;'' 
'H2O,;O.O6S0 ; 'C!,'0.o' 150-. , ■ Calc.: for CxoHieOsNCi: ■ C, 51.37; H,6.90:;N, 5.99-Cl,'15.18. 
Found: :C, ''51.94;H,'7.15;M, 5.95; Ch 

An attempt to '.form' the' di-adrenaline ether by. means of this re,actioii, even by heating 
, at, higher,temperatures ..in, a, sealed'.tube,'failed., ..Only the'methyl ether-was obtained., ,- 

'V ';;®,''A'n'',:CO-mbusti'ons'were'made-: by, the; B'ennsted't m'ethod,. 
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Summary 

Racemic adrenaline hydrocHoride is readily converted into ethers in 
which the hydrogen of the secondary alcohol group is replaced by an alk}4 
group, by treating it with the corresponding absolute alcohol containing 
dry hydrogen chloride. The methyl and ethyl ethers have thus far been 
obtained and described. In the formation of the ethyl ether we have iso¬ 
lated as a by-product ivhat appears to be di-adrenaline ether, formed by the 
condensation of 2 molecules of adrenaline with the elimination of 1 molecule 
of water from the 2 secondary alcohol groups. 

New York, N. Y. 


[Contribution from the Chemicae Laboratory or the University of Wisconsin] 

THE ACTION OF SELENIUM OXYCHLORIDE UPON ETHYLENE^ 
PROPYLENEs BUTYLENE AND AMYLENE^ 

By Care E. Frick 

Received April 20, 1923 

Preliminary experiments by Lenher^ have shown that the oxychloride 
of selenium reacts with saturated paraffin hydrocarbons only very slowly 
at high temperatures, while with the unsaturated hydrocarbons of the 
aliphatic series, it unites directly, frequently with great evolution of heat. 
Mueller® has reported that selenium oxychloride reacts with unsaturated 
hydrocarbons and ketones, producing substances that are very unstable 
in light and air. He gave no analytical results, however, nor any proper¬ 
ties of the substances produced. The object of this investigation has been 
to make a quantitative study of the reactions taking place between se¬ 
lenium oxychloride and the olefins, ethylene, propylene, butylene and 
amylene; and to compare these reactions with those of selenium mono- 
chloride and the same olefins. 

When selenium oxychloride reacts with ethylene, the dicliloride of bis 
(/3-chlGro-ethyl)selenide is always produced, regardless of whether the 
ethylene or the oxychloride is in excess during the course of the reaction. 
With selenium monochloride and ethylene, Boord and Gope^ have pointed 
out that this reaction takes place in two stages and that bis (|3-chloro- 
ethyl)selemde is produced when, the ethylene is. in excess, while the. di- 
chloride of bis(iB-chlGrG“ethyl)selenide is always formed when the mono¬ 
chloride is in'excess. 

^ This paper is constnicted from a part of a thesis submitted by the author to the 
Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin in partial fulfilment of the requirements 
■for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, January, 1923., ■ 

2 Lenher, This JouRNAE, 43, 29 (1921). 

.:■, Mueller, 

^ Boord and Cope, This Journal, 44,395 (1922). 
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Preparation of Materials 

Selenium OxycMoride.—The method of Lenher* was used, which consists in the 
miioii of selenium tetrachloride and selenium dioxide in a medium of carbon tetrachloride. 
The oxychloride was freed from carbon tetrachloride by fractionation and purified fur¬ 
ther by two distillations under reduced pressure. 

The Olefins.—^Bthylene and propylene were made by the method of Newtli,® which 
consists ill the dehydration of the corresponding alcohols with glacial phosphoric acid. 
woPropyl alcohol was used in the preparation of the propylene. The best yields were 
obtained when the phosphoric acid was kept at a temperature of 210° in the case of the 
preparation of ethylene and at 360"° in the case of the preparation of prop 3 deiie. 0~ 
Butylene was prepared from iY-butyl alcohol by the contact method of King.^ The 
catalyst used was pumice stone impregnated wdth glacial phosphoric acid. Temper¬ 
atures from 280-400° gave practically the same yields of ,d-butylene. The y-butylene 
was removed bubbling the gaseous product through 60% sulfuric acid. The amyiene 
was a commercial sample and was purified by the method improved and successfully 
used in comiection with the course in Organic Chemical Manufacturing at the Univei'- 
sity of Illinois.® This method wwked very well and gave practically pure triinethyl- 
ethyieiie, boiling at 36-38°. The yield was about 350 cc. per liter of crude amyiene. 

Experimental Part 

In order to find out whether the same products were obtained in the 
interaction of selenium oxychloride and the olefins when the selenium 
oxychloride was added in excess, and tyhen the olefin was in excess, two 
general procedures were used. 

1. The olefin was passed into pure selenium oxychloride or a solution 
of it in an inert solvent, usually chloroform, until absorption of the olefin 
was completed. The reaction proceeded with evolution of heat and some¬ 
times required cooling. WTien no more olefin was absorbed, the solvent 
was evaporated under diminished pressure, and the crude material was 
purified by crystallization from a suitable solvent. When a liquid product 
was obtained that could not be crystallized it was purified by fractional 
distillation under diminished pressure, 

2. The selenium oxychloride in an inert solvent, usually chloroform, 
was dropped into an atmosphere of the olefin, in such a way that the 
latter vras always maintained in excess throughout the course of the ex¬ 
periment, , A 3-liter, Pyrex'flask served as the reaction chamber and was 
fitted; with a'mercury-sealed glass stirrer,,'a dropping funnel, and an inlet' 
and outlet tube for the olefin. The olefin was passed in until the air was 
displaced and the solvent saturated. The selenium oxychloride solution 
w^as then permitted to drop from the funnel at such a rate that the 
olefin was always maintained in excess. The reaction took place slowly, 

' the walls of the .flask becoming coated with selenium dioxide,, After, the 

7 This Jou^NAr/42,249811920^ 

: ■ 1X5, 140T(1^ 

® Adams, Kamm and Marvel, **Orgamc Chemical Reagents/’ John Wiley and Sons. 
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addition of a measured quantity of the oxychloride solution, the agitation 
was continued for a few minutes in the presence of the olefin and the opera- 
tion interrupted. The reaction mixture was filtered rapidly by suction and 
the solvent evaporated under reduced pressure. The crude, oily product 
was purified by crystallizations from a suitable solvent or by fractional dis¬ 
tillation under diminished pressure, as the nature of the product required. 

Bis(i3-cMoro-etliyl)selei]iide Bichloride.—(1) Dry ethylene was passed into a solu¬ 
tion of 83 g. mole) of selenium oxychloride dissolved in 200 cc. of anhydrous chloro¬ 
form, until no more was absorbed. The ethylene was rapidly absorbed with evolu¬ 
tion of heat, and a white, crystaliine substance separated, clogging the inlet tube from 
time to time. The solution remained practically colorless; no reduction to selenium 
monochloride took place. (2) Two hundred cc. of a solution of selenium oxychloride in 
anhydrous chloroform, containing 85 g. of pure selenium oxychloride, was dropped slowly 
into an atmosphere of ethylene. A white, crystalline substance separated but more 
slowly than when the oxychloride was in excess. 

The reaction mixtures were freed from the solvents by evaporation, the crude prod¬ 
ucts purified by repeated crystallizations from chloroform or carbon tetrachloride, and 
dried at room temperature. Bis(/3-chloro-ethyl)seiemde dichloride was obtained in 
both cases, as long, white, prismatic crystals; ra. p., 121.5°. 

The product was analyzed for selenium by fusion of 0.2 g. of substance with 8-10 g. 
of a 1:1 mixture of anhydrous sodium carbonate and sodium peroxide. After fusion, 
the melt was dissolved with water, the solution acidified with hydrochloric acid and 
filtered. An excess of hydrochloric acid, sufficient to bring the concentration of the solu¬ 
tion to 15 to 20% of hydrochloric acid, was added and the selenium precipitated from the 
hot solution by 25 cc. of a saturated solution of sulfur dioxide. Chlorine was determined 
either by fusion in a similar manner, acidifying with nitric acid and titrating by the 
Volliard method, or by Stepanoff's^ absolute alcohol-sodium method- 

Analyses, Calc, for C 4 HsCl 4 Se: C, 17.33; H, 2,91; Cl. 51.05; Se, 28.58. Found: 
C, 17.08, 16.97, 17.13; H, 2.91,3.07, 3.30; Cl, 51.22, 51.49, 51.05; Se, 28.80, 28.45, 28.50. 

When the crystals were dissolved |ja cold water it was found that partial hydrolysis 
had taken place. When a little nitric acid was added and the chlorine precipitated in 
the cold by silver nitrate, exactly V 2 of the total chlorine was precipitated. 

xinalysis. Total chlorine: 51.15. After hydrolysis in cold water only: 25.56. 
This compound wms first described by Heath and Semon,^® who obtained it by pass¬ 
ing ethylene into a solution of selenium monochloride. Their sample melted at 118°, 
and after they had made several analyses they came to the conclusion that it was sym¬ 
metrical tetrachloro-diethyl selenide. About the same time, Bauser, Gibson and Pope,^^ 
making use of the same reaction, obtained a white, crystalline compound, slightly hygro¬ 
scopic, melting at 122.5°, They showed by analysis that the compound was |3-|3^-di- 
chloro-diethyl selenide dichloride, and that upon reducing this substance in water solution 
with sulfur dioxide, they obtained |?-j(3'-dichloro-diethyi selenide as a colorless oil that 
/solidified.when cooled-'■ ■ ' 

Because of this apparent disagreement in the results of these different workers, 
selenium monochloride was prepared by the method of Divers and Shimose/® and the 
reaction with ethylene duplicated. When ethylene was passed into the solution of 

® Stepanoff, This Journai,, 38, 711 (1910). 

Heath and Semon, J, Ind. Eng, Chem., 12 ,1101 (1920). 

Bauser, Gibson and Pope, /. Ckem. Sac,, 117 ,1453 (1920). 

Divers and Shimose, ibid., 45,198,(1884). 
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seletiiiiiti moiiocliloride ia benzene, red seleuium separated and a white substance crys¬ 
tallized. After purification by crystallization from benzene, the product was shown by 
analysis as well as by its melting point to be identical with the product obtained from 
ethylene and selenium ox^^cMoride, which has been shown to be bisO-chloro-ethyl)- 
seleiiide dichloride. 

BisE^/H-cMoropropyljselenide Dichloride.—(1) Diy' propylene gas was passed into a 
solution of 85 g. of pure selenium oxy^chloride until absorption was completed. The 
propylene was rapidly absorbed with evolution of heat. A white, crystalline substance 
separated at once. (2) A solution of about 40 g. of selenium oxj-chloride in 183 cc. of 
anhydrous chloroform was allowed to drop slowly into an atmosphere of propylene. 
A white, crystalline solid settled in this case also. 

The reaction mixtures were freed from the solvents by evaporation, the solid prod¬ 
ucts purified by repeated crystallizations from petroleum ether, and dried at room 
temperature. Bis(f5-chloropropyl)selenide dichloride was obtained in both cases as 
white, plate-like crystals resembling naphthalene, melting at 80°. 

Analyses. Calc, for CeHisChSe: C, 23.60; H, 3.96; Cl, 46.48; Se, 25.95. Found: 
C, 23.43; H, 3.98;. Cl, 46.43; Se, 25.67. 

This compound has been prepared by Boord and Cope^ by passing propylene gas 
into an excess of selenium monochloride dissolved in benzene. They describe it as a 
white, crystalline compound melting at 81°. 

Bis (^-c!ilorohutyl)selenide Dichloride.—In an attempt to isolate bis(/3-chlorobutyl)- 
seleiiide dichloride, (1) dry /S-butylene was passed into 85 g. of pure selenium oxychloride 
until absorption was completed. The butylene was rapidly absorbed with evolution 
of heat. A yellowish, viscous mass was obtained which was stable as long as the mixture 
was kept cooled in ice water. UTfien the product was allowed to come to room tem¬ 
perature, red selenium separated and a dark, oily product remained. (2) A solution of 
42 g. of selenimn oxychloride in 183 cc. of anhydrous chloroform was dropped slowly into 
an atmosphere of /3-butyleiie. A white, crj^stalline substance separated slowly (iden¬ 
tified as selenium dioxide), and the solution became reddish-yellow. The chloroform 
was evaporated under reduced pressure and an oily substance remained. This crude 
product could not be induced to crystallize.. It was decomposed by distillation even un¬ 
der strongly reduced pressure. 

In several experiments, a small, dark red fraction was obtained, boiling at 104-108° 
tinder 68 mm. pressure. 

■ Analyses, Calc, for CgHisCbSe: Cl, 42.57; Se, 23.74. Calc, for CsHuAjSe: Cl, 
35.86; Se, 26.69. Found: Cl, 37.00, 37.08; Se, 26.70, 26.46. 

The selenium content of this small fraction is near that required for the misym- 
metrical ^-^'-dichlorobutyI-|3'-chlorobutyl selenide. It is improbable that this com¬ 
pound is 'one of the main products of the reaction; rather, it is present only iii' small 
amounts among the decomposition products. . It is believed from observations made 
throughout the course of the reaction, that the dichloride of bis(jS-chlorobutyl) selenide 
wasTormed whenever the temperature of the'reaction mixture was kept .below 10°. 
The formation of the same by-product, selenium dioxide, showed that the. reaction pro¬ 
ceeded in: a manner similar to that of ■ the reactions of ethylene and propylene ,'with . 
selenium oxychloride. 

, . Boord' a,nci, Cope^' were' also unable, to ■obtain the dichloride of''bis(;3-chiorobutyl)- 
selenide when using selenium nionochloride’and butylene. , 

'■ , ' V Bis(^-cMoro-amyl)'Seleinde DM^ an 'attem.pt to prepare bis(|3-chIoro-' 

amyljselenide''dichloride, (1) 35'g. (0.5 mole) ''of amylene ■ dissolved, in':200, cc.' of 'an- ' 
hydrous cMorofom, was added,gradua!ly.tp..'83;:g.. (Q.^mole) .ofseieniiMi, oxychloride dis- 

solved';'iii 200 cc. of.'anhydrous chloroform. '■:-: As'.soon'',as'the tWO'S'Oluriotts''Tyerfe''brougM^ 
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together, selenium dioxide separated. After the reaction mixture had stood for 24 hours 
in a refrigerator, it was filtered and the chloroform evaporated under diminished pres¬ 
sure. (2) A solution of 83 g. (0.5 mole) of selenium oxychloride in one series of experi¬ 
ments, and 41.5 g. (0.25 mole) of selenium oxychloride in another series of experiments, 
each dissolved in 150 cc. of anhydrous chloroform, was allowed to drop slowly into 35 g. 
( 0.5 mole) of atnylene dissolved in 200 cc. of anhydrous chloroform and cooled to 0 ° 
in an ice-bath. Selenium dioxide separated at once, and after all of the selenium oxy¬ 
chloride solution had been added the selenium dioxide was separated and the chloroform 
evaporated under reduced pressure. 

The crude products in each case did not crystallize, but underwent decomposition 
even under greatly reduced pressure. Selenium monochloride was identified as one of 
the liquid fractions, and there was obtained a small quantity of a pale yellow, almost 
colorless liquid; b. p., 85-100° (atm.). The product was doubtless a mixture of amyl 
chlorides. Pure tertiary amyl chloride boils at 86 °. 

Analyses. Calc, for CioHaaCfiSe: Cl, 39.29; Se, 21.92. Calc, for C 5 H 11 CI: Cl, 
33.28. Found: Cl, 33.40, 33.19; Se, none. 

It is believed that the reaction proceeded in a manner similar to that of ethylene and 
propylene wdth selenium oxychloride, and that the dichloride of bis(j3-chloro-amyi)- 
selenide was formed whenever the reaction mixture was kept below 10°. Selenium di¬ 
oxide was identified as a by-product. 

Boord and Cope^ were also unable to obtain the dichloride of bis(|3-chloro-amyI)- 
selenide, when using selenium monochloride and amylene. 

Discussion of Results 

These results show clearly that when selenium oxychloride reacts with 
the olefin hydrocarbons, the dichlorides of the corresponding alkyl sele- 
nides, are always produced regardless of whether the olefin or the oxy¬ 
chloride are in excess during the course of the reaction. Selenium dioxide 
has been identified as the by-product in every case, and since no selenium 
monochloride or selenium is produced, the reaction may be expressed 
as follows: 20^112^+ 2Cl2SeO == (Gl CnH 2 n) 2 Se CI 2 + Se02. 

It is interesting to compare the above equation with the one given by 
Boord and Cope^ for the interaction of selenium monochloride and the 
oelfins when the selenium monochloride is in excess: 2 GnH 2 n + 2 CbSe == 
Se = (CiCnH 2 n) 2 SeGl 2 + 3 Se. Boord and Gope give the mechanism of 
this latter reaction as eviden,ce in favor of the unsymmetrical structure for 
selenium monochloride. The similarity of the two preceding equations 
as written, and the results obtained in the syntheses described in' thiS' 
paper, are offered as still further evidence of the correctness of the un- 
symmetrical formula for selenium monochloride. Boord and Gope have 
given the credit for the suggestion of this formula to Konek-NorwalB^ but 
it appears'that Divers and Shimose,^^; nearly ■ 30 years earlier, gave'its 
formula as ''Se=SeCl 2 , and' to them, therefore, should'be ,given the: credit' 
for suggesting,,this'unsymm'etrical.structure. 4 ' 

Konek-Norwall, Oesterr. Chem. Ztg., 16, 288 (1913). 
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The author wishes to express his appreciation to Professor Victor Len- 
her, at whose suggestion and under whose direction this work was carried 
out* 

Summary 

L The reactions between selenium oxychloride and ethylene, propyl¬ 
ene, butylene and amylene have been studied. 

2. The mechanism of the reaction between selenium oxychloride and 
the olefins has been formulated and has been compared with that of 
selenium moiiochloride and the olefins; 

3* It has been shown that with selenium oxychloride and the olefins, 
the dichlorides of the corresponding alkyl selenides are always formed 
regardless of whether the oxychloride or the olefin is in excess during 
the course of the reaction. 

4. It has been shown that the final reaction products of selenium mono¬ 
chloride and the olefins are identical with those formed by the interaction 
of selenium oxychloride and the olefins. 

5. The results obtained in these syntheses have been offered as 
further evidence in favor of the unsymmetrical structure for selenium 
xnonochloride. 

Madison, Wisconsin 

[Contribution rjrom th]© Chfmicad Laboratory op thf University op Wisconsin] 

THE ACTION OF SELENIUM OXYCHLORIDE ON PURE RUBBERS 

By Card B. Frick 

Received April 20, 1923 

In the studies on the oxychloride of selenium which have been in prog¬ 
ress in this Laboratory, Lenher- has shown that pure rubber, vulcanized 
rubber and vulcanite react chemically with selenium oxychloride. It 
seemed advisable to undertake a quantitative study of this reaction, if 
possible, as any information would be interesting in view of our incomplete 
knowledge of the nature of the rubber hydrocarbon. The products ob¬ 
tained by the action of selenium oxychloride on 2 wild, and 2 plantation 
rubbers, and a synthetic rubber prepared from isoprene, were investigated. 

Preparation of Materials 

" ','Seleaiiiiii Oxychloride.—The method of■ Lenher® was used. 

; Pure Rtibher Hydrocarbon.—Samples^ of:.crude, unworked rubber^.were'w,as1ied^ 

^ This paper is constructed from a part of a thesis submitted by the author to the 
Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin in partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, January, 1923. V 

- Uenher, This Journal, '43,29 (1921).' 

®Lenher, 42,"2498 :(1920).4,■: 

^ These samples were kindly furnished by Dr. W. C. Geer of the B, F. Goodrich Co. 
.'/and'Prof, H. ,B^ Bimmons of the; University'of. 
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ill frequent changes of water until dirt and soluble impurities were removed, dried, and 
freed from resins by extraction with boiling acetone for 24 hours. The residue was freed 
from acetone and the rubber hydrocarbon dissolved in pure carbon tetrachloride. The 
undissolved protein was filtered off and the rubber precipitated by absolute alcohol. 
The sample was freed from alcohol, redissolved in carbon tetrachloride, reprecipitated by 
alcohol 7 times, and final!}’- redissolved and kept in pure carbon tetrachloride. The 
following natural rubbers were used in this study: Upriver, fine, hard Para; first latex 
Pale Crepe; Upper Caucho Ball; and ribbed Smoked Sheet. 

Synthetic “Isoprene Rubber.”—This was prepared from pure isoprene by the 
well-known method discovered practically simultaneously by Mathews^ in England and 
Harries*^ in Germany, using metallic sodium to effect the polymerization. The rubbery 
mass was -washed with acetone, dissolved in carbon tetrachloride, reprecipitated by al¬ 
cohol, redissolved and reprecipitated several times, and thus purified in exactly the same 
manner as the natural rubbers. The sample was finally redissolved and kept in pure 
carbon tetrachloride. 

Isoprene.—The isoprene was prepared from d/-limonene (dipentene) by passing 
the vapors over an electrically-heated platinum wire, using the principle of Harries' 
isoprene lamp.'^ The limonene was obtained from washed orange oil, which wms over 
96% pure limonene. The crude isoprene was freed from any contained amylene by al¬ 
lowing it to stand for several days in contact with barium dioxide, dried with fused calcium 
chloride and distilled, then dried with metallic sodium and redistilled, using a Vigreaux 
fractionation column. Ostromuislinskii’s^ method of purification by forming the tetra- 
bromide and then removing the bromine by treatment with zinc dust at 0® in absolute 
alcohol solution was found to be impractical w^hen it was desirable to prepare a liter or 
more of pure isoprene. The material w^as colorless; b. p., 33.2-33.8° (742 mm.). 

Solvents.—Acetone was freshly distilled over anhydrous potassium carbonate, 
and the fraction boiling at 56-57 ° used. Carbon tetrachloride was purified by treatment 
with saturated chlorine water for several days in diffused sunlight. . It was then washed 
thoroughly with distilled water, dried over fused calcium chloride q.nd distilled. 

Experimental Part 

When crude rubber, vulcanized rubber or even vulcanite is placed in 
selenium oxychloride a vigorous reaction sets in and the rubber is dissolved 
with evolution of heat. The solution becomes reddish brown in color and 
contains selenium monochloride and selenium, in addition to the de¬ 
composition, products of the rubber. In order to study this reaction, it 
beGame evident at once that the reaction would have to be more carefully 
controlled and further that the results would be the easier to interpret, 
the purer the samples of rubber used. The reactions of selenium oxy¬ 
chloride on the purified rubber hydrocarbon in solution in carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, were carried out in all cases as follows. 

■ ' To a, known'quantity of' a',’5% solution by weight 'of pure rubber'in, dry 
carbon tetrachloride, cooled to 0®, was added slowly, with vigorous stirring, 
an excess of a 5% solution of selenium oxychloride in dry carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, also cooled to 0^- The seleniuitt oxychloride was added in slight 

':® Mathews,and'Strange,Eritvpat.,'24,79'0,1912.. 

Harries, 383, 157 (1911). 

" Harries and Gottlob, Ann.^ 383 , 228 (1911). 

® Ostromiiislmskii, J. Phys, Chem, Soc., 47 , 1983 (1916). 
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excess as otherwise the solution could not be filtered because the excess of 
rubber clogs the filter. yellowish-white, amorphous substance imme¬ 
diately settled. The solution was filtered quickly through a Bticliner funnel, 
the precipitated material transferred to a beaker containing cold carbon 
tetrachloride and agitated in order to free the material from the slight 
excess of selenium oxychloride. This operation was repeated several times 
using fresh portions of cold, dry carbon tetrachloride. The precipitated ma¬ 
terial was finally brought onto the filter paper and the carbon tetrachloride 
replaced b}^ ethyl ether. The ether was quickly evaporated, the dry, 
amorphous pow’der transferred to a glass-stoppered weighing bottle and 
this container kept at 0"^. Due to its instability at ordinary room tem¬ 
peratures and the consequent evolution of hydrogen chloride, the 
material had to be handled in this way. This instability also prevented 
further purification of the material by any of the usual methods. 

Table I shows the comparative results based on the averages of all of 
the complete analyses of the various reaction products of selenium oxy¬ 
chloride with the natural rubbers and the synthetic isoprene rubber 

Tablu I 

Average Analyses® of the Products of the Reaction between Rubber and 

SeivEnium Oxychloride 


SeOCia reaction G H Se Cl (Diff.) Ratio 

products with % % % % % C:H 

'Usoprene Rubber”. 23.72 4.67 22.57 23.79 25.25 10:23.3 

Pale Crepe. 23.75 4.37 22.81 24.23 24.84 10:22.3 

Smoked Sheet... 21.60 4.66 27.04 24.69 22.01 10:26,0 

Para.. 23.85 4.42 26.74 26.03 18.96 10:22.1 

Caucho Bail...... 24.49 4.37 26.09 25.35 19.70 10:21.1 


Discussion 

Attention is called to several points brought out in this table. (1) 
It will be noted that the average content of carbon in the various re- 
aetioE products of either synthetic rubber from isoprene, or the natural 
rubbers, varies less than 1%, except in the case of the product from Smoked 
Sheet, which is about 2% lower. (2) The average contents of hydrogenin 
tie various reaction products vary less than 0.4 of 1%. (3) The average 
content of selenium in the synthetic isoprene-rubber product is practically 
the same as in the plantation Pale Crepe product. The amount of selen¬ 
ium in reaction products of the other 3 natural rubbers, varies only within 
1%, but all are 4 to 5% higher than in the case of the Pale Crepe or the 
synthetic isoprene rubber. It will be noted, however, that the products 
from all 3 of the natural rubbers in which the latex was coagulated by smoke 
have a selenium , content of '26. to 27%.' The Smoked Sheet comes from 
® Tke "average analyses” are the means of the results of lO to 12 determinations on 
different sampleS'of the,, same.,material, handled under as nearly the same conditions as 
possible. The average analysis for .eac.h'-constituent is accurateto,at least, 1'%':. " " 
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exactly tlie same source as the Pale Crepe (cultivated Hevea brasiliensis), 
but the latex of Pale Crepe is coagulated by acetic add, while the latex 
of Smoked Sheet is only partially coagulated b}- acetic acid and is then 
smoked to complete the process. Possibly this difference in the selenium 
content of the 2 reaction products can be attributed to the method of 
coagulation. (4) The average content of chlorine in the various reaction 
products from either the synthetic or the natural rubber varies about 2.2%. 
(5) The ratio of carbon to hydrogen has changed from CioHie in the pure 
rubber, up to CiqHog in the reaction products. (6) Parallel with the 
chemical changes in the various kinds of rubber upon treatment with selen¬ 
ium oxychloride, there is a great change in their physical properties. The 
products are all amorphous powders, having lost their elasticity and swelling 
power, and are insoluble in the ordinary rubber solvents, such as benzene, 
carbon tetrachloride, chloroform and ether. (7) The two most important 
conclusions that can be drawn from the comparative data on these reaction 
products are: (a) the pure rubber hydrocarbon from natural, Hevea rubbers, 
shows a slightly different behavior in its reaction with selenium oxychloride, 
depending upon the source of the rubber and its method of coagulation; 
(b) judging by the behavior towards selenium oxychloride, there is no 
difference in empirical composition between the pure rubber from a typical 
natural rubber, such as Pale Crepe, and a synthetic rubber, made by the 
polymerization of isoprene by metallic sodium. This statement is in 
contradiction to the recent article of Kirchof.^® Kirchof has compared 
the ultimate analyses that have been made on the rubber hydrocarbon 
from different sources and also the analyses of the various derivatives 
that have been reported. He concluded that synthetic rubber is a true 
polymer of the corresponding hydrocarbon, CsHs, but that the hydrocarbon 
of Para rubber has the empirical composition CioHi? and cannot be formed 
from the hydrocarbon CsHg through polymerization, as Harries supposed. 
According to Kirchof, neither the empirical composition nor the structure 
of synthetic rubber is identical with that of Para rubber. 

The present work tends to support the conclusion that Harries reached 
after a study of the hydrolysis products of the ozonides of various kinds 
of natural and synthetic rubbers, namely, that there is no essential difference 
in constitution between natural rubber and the polymerized isoprene. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to Professor Victor hen- 
her, at whose' Suggestion : and under whose direction' this work was: tarried 
out; also to Professor Homer Adkins for helpful suggestions. 

Summary ' ■ 

The''.reactions' between, selenium., oxychloride' and the ,natural,,'i?£®ca 
rubbers, Pale Crepe, Smoked Sheet, Para and Gaucho Ball, have been 
studied.,:',,. 

“ Kirchof, KoUaidchem. Beihefte, 16, 47 (1922). 
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2. Tlie reaction between selenium oxychloride and a synthetic rubber 
made by polymerizing isoprene has been studied. 

3. It has been found that when the various rubbers are treated with 
selenium oxychloride their physical properties are changed. The products 
are all amorphous powders, having lost their elasticity and swelling power, 
and are insoluble in the ordinary solvents for rubber. 

4. It has been shown that the pure rubber hydrocarbon from 'natural, 
Hema rubbers, shows a slightly different behavior in its reaction with 
selenium oxychloride, depending upon the source of the rubber and its 
method of coagulation. 

5. It has been shown definitely that, judging by their respective be¬ 
haviors towards selenium oxychloride, there is no difference in empirical 
composition between the pure rubber hydrocarbon from the Hevea tree 
and the synthetic rubber made by polymerizing isoprene with metallic 
sodium. 

Madison, Wisconsin 

[Contribution from the Laboratory of the J. B. Wieeiams Company] 
DIPROPARGYL METHYLENE ETHER 
By Herbert H. Guest 

Received April 21, 1923 

The statement has been made by Delange^ that ‘'as a rule, acetylenic 
linkages produce unpleasant odors.* *An exception is methylheptine 
carboxylate.'’^ Apparently, the acetylenic linkage adjacent to an alco¬ 
holic group forms another exception of Delange’s generalization. For 
example/ octin-2-ol-l has a much pleasanter and more intense odor than 
octanol. Also/ 2-methylhexin-3-ol-2 has a very pleasant, flower-like 
odor. Finally, it is well known that propargyl alcohol itself possesses a 
pleasant odor. 

It seemed of interest, therefore, to prepare a number of alcohols having 
the triple bond in the a position to the hydroxyl group and compare their 
odors with those of the corresponding saturated alcohols. 

The only method so far available for the preparation of these alcohols 
is that of Moureu and Desmots® which depends upon the action of trioxy- 
methylene on the sodium derivative of acetylene hydrocarbons. Un¬ 
fortunately, the latter are not easily obtainable and, moreover, the yield 
of alcohol is very poor. 

This paper describes the attempt to prepare these alcohols by the 
alkylation of the metallic derivatives of the methylal of propargyl alcohoL 

■■ : ^ Belange, .Perfumery Essent Oil Record, 13, 352 (1922); . 

^ Motireu and Delalige, Bull. soc. ckim., [3 ] 29, 648 (1903). 

® Moureu and Desmots, ilid., [3 ] 27, 361 (1901). 

^ Dupont, CompL rend,, 148,1524 (1909), 
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This acetal was readily obtained by a method that parallels that of Claisen® 
for the preparation of propargyl-aldehyde acetals, such as CH ■ C.CH- 
(0CH3)2. The starting point is jS-dibromohydrin^ which was readily 
converted into the corresponding acetal. The latter loses 2 molecules 
of hydrobromic acid on treatment with alcoholic potash to form the acetal 
of propargyi alcohol: CHsBr.CHBr.CHaOH —> (CH 2 Br.CHBr.CH 2 O) 2 - 
CH 2 —> (CH; C.CH20)2CH2. 

It was hoped that the magnesium-bromide compound, (MgBrC: C- 
CH 20 ) 2 CH 2 , would react with alkyl bromides in a manner analogous 
to that observed by Grignard^ in the preparation of phenylethyl alcohol 
from phenylmagnesium bromide and glycol chlorohydrin. The action 
of ethylmagnesium bromide on the acetylenic acetal proceeded normally 
with a steady evolution of ethane. After some hours or when the ethereal 
solution was warmed to complete the reaction, a product was formed which 
was insoluble in ether or benzene. This resinous material has not been 
identified and is probably the inter-reaction proditet of 2 or more molecules, 
in* the manner observed by Tschitschibabin and Jelgasin® who found that 
acetals are acted upon by Grignard reagents to form ethers. When 
the reaction was stopped before this insoluble substance w^’as produced 
and alkyl bromide added to the cold mixture, alkylation did not take place. 

The silver compound (AgC; C.CH20)2CH2 was readily obtained but 
proved to be exceedingly inert. For example, prolonged boiling with excess 
of butyl bromide failed to give the desired butyl acetal. This result is in 
harmony with the observation of Reitzenstein^ as to the inertness of the 
silver derivative of the acetal of propargyi aldehyde, AgC :C.CH(OCH 3 ) 2 . 

Metallic sodium did not react readily with the acetal of propargyi 
alcohol and when it was heated for a long time with sodium in toluene sus¬ 
pension a yellow solid was obtained which was not the normal reaction 
product of acetylenes and sodium.- 

Experimental Part 

Bis(2,3“dibromo|)ropyl)metliyleiie Ether, (CH2Br.GHBr.CH20)2.CH2.-^Iiito 342 g. 
of dibromohydrin dry hydrogen chloride^® was led until the weight of the mixture had 
increased 3.5 g.; 135 g. of paraformaldehyde was added and the mixture was allowed to 
stand at room temperature for 6 days. Ether was added and the excess of paraformalde¬ 
hyde removed by filtration. The ethereal solution was dried over sodium carbonate. 
On distillation at 10 mm. pressure, a fraction boiling at 118° to 170° was collected, 
weighing 76 g., which consisted mostly of unaltered dibromohydrin, and a second frac¬ 
tion' boiling at 170-235° which on redistillation gave 195. g. boiling at 220'° under 7 mm., 
pressure. This yield of acetal corresponds to 55%. 

s Claisen, Ber,.,U, 1022'(1896).^ 

: :':^'Kohler,AOT.'ae?w. J.,42,38l'(m^ 

'/ ^ Grignard, Compt. 141, 44 (1905), ' ' 

® Tschitschibabin and Jelgasin, Bef., 47,48 (1914). 

® Reitzenstein, J. prakt. CJiem., [2] 86, 73 (1912). 
.:';'^<^'Eischer'aEdGiebe,:'Ber.,'30i'3053:'(lS97)..;;-- 
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Analysis. Subs., 0.3715: AgBr, 0.6218. Calc, for C7Hi20aBr4‘. Br, 71.43. Found: 
71.23. 

This acetal was also prepared by the catalytic action of ferric chloride, “ as follows: 
75 g. of dibromohydrin, 25 g. of trioxymethylene and 3,5 g. of sublimed ferric chloride 
were mixed and heated at 125-150° for 2 hours. When the product was treated as in 
the previous case, 18 g. of unaltered dibromohydrin and 42 g. of acetal were obtained, 
duplicating the percentage yield. Finally, the same results were obtained by the use of 
dry calcium chloride^- as catalyst to the extent of 20% of the weight of dibromohydrin 
taken. 

This acetal is a viscous oil, insoluble in alcohol but soluble in ether or benzene. 

Bis(ai“l>romo-allyl)i3aethyleiie Ether, (CH 2 : CBrCH20)2CH2.—This compound was 
obtained from the dibrompropyl acetal by the action of a slight excess of finely powdered 
potassium hydroxide in ether suspension, at a temperature below 25°. The reaction 
product was treated with water, the oil in ethereal solution dried over calcium chloride 
and distilled at 10 mm. pressure. On repeated redistillation an oil was obtained, b. p., 
135-140° at 10 mm. pressure, which was soluble in organic solvents. 

Afialysis. Subs., 0.2773: AgBr, 0.3680, Calc, for C7Hio02Br2: Br, 55.9. Found: 
56.48. 

Diprop^rgyl Mediylene Ether, (CH • C.CH20)2CH2.—To 4 molecular proportions^of 
potassium hydroxide dissolved in 4 times the weight of 95% alcohol and cooled to 25-30°, 
one molecular equivalent of the dibromopropyl acetal was gradually added and the mix¬ 
ture kept cold. After V 2 hour at room temperature, this was heated under a reflux con¬ 
denser on the steam-bath for 2 to 3 hours. The salt was separated on a Alter by suction, 
the alcoholic filtrate made neutral with acetic acid and then the alcohol removed by dis¬ 
tillation under diminished pressure at a low temperature. The residue was poured into 
water and the oil (400 g.) dissolved in ether, dried over sodium carbonate and distilled 
at 10 mm. pressure. Fraction 1, b. p. 70-100°, amounted to 98 g.; Fraction 2, b. p. 100- 
140°, weighed 57 g. and the residue weighed 5 g. 

Fraction 1 was redistilled at 10 mm. pressure and the high-boiling portion added to 
Fraction 2. The united high-boiling fractions were then treated with alcoholic potas¬ 
sium hydroxide as before. On final distillation 56 g. of an oil was obtained which boiled 
at 75-80° under 10 mm. pressure and at 162° under 760 mm. pres.sure; yield, 50%i. 
This oil was free from halogen. . 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2325: H 2 O, 0.1340; CO 2 , 0.5730. Calc, for C 7 H 8 O 2 : C, 67.74; 
H, '6.45. : Found: G, 67.22; H, 6.45. :■■ ■ 

Smvj^E Salt (AgC ■ C.CHaOjaCHa.—To a solution of 2 molecular proportions of 
silver nitrate in a small amount of water and much alcohol, ammonium hydroxide was 
added by drops tmtil the precipitate that first formed redissolved. One molecular 
equivalent of acetal dissolved in alcohol was then added, and a white granular precipitate 
formed at once. This was separated by filtration with suction and washed with alcohol 
and ether. When dried at 60°, it turned brown; it exploded at 110°. It is insoluble in 
ammonium hydroxide, alcohol, ether or water. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.1825: AgCl, 0.1545. Calc, for CrHsOsAga: Ag, 63.9. Found: 
:'63J1. 

TMs silver salt, while still moist, was added to an ethereal solution of a large excess 
of butyl bromide. The mixture was heated for 5 to 6 hours under a reflux condenser. 
As the appearance of the insoluble material did not change, the ether was removed, more 
butyl bromide added and the whole heated for 5 hours longer. The insoluble material 

Trillat and Cambier, Bull. soc. cMm.^ [3] 11» 757 (1894). 

- :.^^CompareAdkinsnndNissen,:'THis'J ournal, 
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was removed by filtration and tbe filtrate distilled. The latter proved to be unaltered 
butyl bromide. 

Action of Grignard Reagent on Acetal.—To a Grignard solution made from 50 g. of 
ethyl bromide was added gradually at 5-10° an ethereal solution of dipropargyl methy¬ 
lene ether. Ethane was evolved steadily and ivas collected and tested. After 24 hours 
outdoors, t-^vo layers formed in the liquid. To this mixture w^as then added 50 g. of 
butyl bromide, and the whole heated for 3 hours under a reflux condenser; dry toluene 
w'as then added and the ether removed. The heating was continued for 1 hour longer. 
No magnesium bromide separated. The reaction mixture was then treated with dil. 
stilfuric acid, and the upper layer dried and distilled. After removal of the solvent, no 
oil w^as obtained. The residue, \vhich was insoluble m solvents, could not be resolved 
into any individual product. 

This experiment w^as repeated several times under various conditions, but so far 
unsuccessfully. 

Summary 

1. Dipropargyl methylene ether was prepared from the acetal of 
dibromohydrin. 

2. It was found that the silver derivative of dipropargyl methylene 
ether did not react with alkyl halides under the conditions indicated, 

3. Dipropargyl methylene ether reacts with ethylmagnesium bromide 
but the resulting reaction product did not aid in the synthesis of the higher 
homoiogs of propargyl alcohol, 

GivAstonbury, Connecticut 


[Contribution prom the Department op Pharmacguogy, Harvard Medicae 

Schooe] 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROPERTIES OF ARSPHENAMINE^ 

By Wauter G. Christiansen 

Received April 26, 1923 

The Relation of Arsphenamine to Some Methyl Ketones 

In connection with an investigation of the ease of solution of arsphen¬ 
amine in water, samples were precipitated from methyl alcohol soliition 
by acetone instead of ether, Anal}d:ical data on material precipitated 
ill this way confirm the conclusion of Pargher and Pyman^ that the product 
contains 1 molecule of acetone in addition to the usual 2 molecules of 
water. ■ ■ 

Calc, for Cx 2 Hi 402 N 2 Cl 2 As 2 . 2 H. 0 .(CH 3 ) 2 C 0 : As, 28.2; GI, 13.3. Found: As;28.1; 
Cl, 13.1.,": 

Prolonged drying in a vacuum removes the 2 molecules of water but the 
acetone remains unchanged;^ when the material is dried to constant 

^ This is the twelfth of a series of studies on the properties contributing to the 
toxicity of arsphenamine being made under a grant from the United States Interdepart¬ 
mental Social Hygiene Board to the Harvard Medical School; the work is under the gen- 
.oral direction of Dr, Reid'Hunt. 

- Fargher and Pyman, A Chem. See , 117,372 (1920). 
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weight at about 98° in a slow stream of dry carbon dioxide the loss is 
that calculated for 2 molecules of water and the dried product gives a strong 
qualitative, test for acetone. 

Calc, for 2 H.O: H.O, 6.7. boss at 98h 6.1. 

Moreover, when arsplienamine containing a molecule of acetone is 
dissolved in absolute iTLeth 3 d alcohol and reprecipitated with ether^ the 
dried product still gives a very positive test for acetone. Since neither 
drying or reprecipitatioii from acetone-free solvents removes the acetone, 
the latter must be bound very firmly to the arsplienamine molecule and 
is not retained mechanically. In view of this strong union, one would 
expect that if a small amount (0.5 cc. ) of acetone be added to a methyl 
alcohol solution of arsphenamine (1 g. in 8 cc. of methyl alcohol) before 
the latter is poured into ether, the product, after it is washed and dried, 
would contain acetone; this has been found to be true. In similar ex¬ 
periments using methylethyi, methyl-w-propyl, methyl-n-butyl, and methyl- 
isobutyl ketone, instead of acetone, the products always give positive tests 
for methyl ketone. 

From the work described above it is evident that arsphenamine possesses 
a strong affinity for methyl ketones. The tests for ketones were made by 
testing with alkali and iodine the first portions of the distillate of a 5% 
aqueous solution of the arsphenamine. 

The Conversion of Arsphenamine Into a Polyarsenide 

The reduction of a mixture of 2 different aryl arsonic acids or the diges¬ 
tion of a mixture of 2 symmetrical aryl arseno compounds always results 
in the formation of 1 unsymmetrical arseno compound. Also, when an 
arsonic acid is reduced in the presence of an inorganic arsenical, an organic 
polyatsenide, such as Ar2x4s4, is formed instead of a mixture of ArAs = 
AsAr and metallic arsenic. It has now been found that an arseno com¬ 
pound in the presence of nascent arsenic changes to a polyarsenide. 

A solution of 0.2 g. of arsphenamine in 3.2 cc. of water is treated with 2.4 cc. of 50% 
hypophosphorous acid, 0.4 cc. of hydrochloric acid (d., 1.19) and 3.2 cc. of an aqueous 
solution of sodium arsenite (1 g. of NaAsOa in 16 cc. of solution). The pale yellow solu¬ 
tion, in a stoppered cylinder, is allowedto st and at room temperature in the dark; it 
becomes orange colored, and then red; turbidity sets in and finally a precipitate forms. 
When the material stands long enough, the solution becomes colorless and the orange- 
colored precipitate becomes covered by a black layer of metallic arsenic. Before this 
stage is reached, the mixture of orange-colored solid and solution is poured into 2 volumes 
of 1 to 1 cold hydrochloric add and the solid is washed with acid and dried in a vacuum 
over sodium hydroxide. From 1.3 g. of arsphenamine, 1.7 g. of a red polyatsenide of 
arsphenamine is obtained. 

Calc, for Ci2HmG2N2C12As 4: As, 50,a Found: 52.5. 

; When a mixture'of 3-amino-4-hydroxyphe'nyl-arsenious'.oxide and sodium"'arsenite' 
in aqueous solution containing hydrochloric acid, is reduced with hypophosphorous acid 
and the polyarsenide isolated as described above, a red solid is obtained which contained 

■''53.7%,'of'arsemc:and4lssqives.''in^'^?^eh^;'pyeareA^pS€^^^ ■ 
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The rate of polyarsenide formation as determined by the color change 
and appearance of turbidity varies greatly depending upon the method of 
preparation of the arsphenamine. The following methods are arranged 
in the order in which resulting arsphenamine undergoes polyarsenide 
formation with decreasing speed: (1) reduction of 3-nitro- or 3'-amino-4“ 
hydroxyphen 3 darsonic acid with pure hydrosulfite; (2) reduction of the 
nitro acid to toxic arsphenamine-with commercial hydrosulfite; (3) re¬ 
duction of the amino acid or the nitro acid to relatively non-toxic arsphen- 
amine with commercial hydrosulfite; (4) reduction of the amino acid with 
hypophosphorous acid followed by precipitation with hydrochloric acid. 

When a sample which gives the polyarsenide reaction quite rapidly is 
allowed to stand in aqueous solution with a small amount of hydrochloric 
acid, the viscosity of the solution increases and the rate at which it is 
converted into a polyarsenide decreases. Also, when a specimen of 
arsphenamine base which gives a polyarsenide fairly rapidly is converted 
into the dihydrochloride the latter gives a polyarsenide less rapidly than 
the original base. It seems that the rate at wdiich this reaction takes 
place is closely connected with the degree of polymerization^ of the ars¬ 
phenamine. 

The Precipitation of Dilute Aqueous Solutions of Arsphenamine with 

Hydrochloric Acid 

During the investigation of the reduction of 3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenyl- 
arsonic acid to arsphenamine base with commercial hydrosulfite, it was 
shown that the conditions under which the nitro group is reduced exert a 
great influence on the toxicity of the product; and two sets of conditions 
were developed, one of which favored the formation of toxic products 
whereas the other enabled one to obtain products of low toxicity. In 
both procedures the quantities of reagents are identical. Mr, George, of 
this Taboratoiy, has examined the action of precipitants on dilute aqueous 
solutions of a number of samples of arsphenamine and finds that the amount 
of hydrochloric acid required to precipitate a solution of a specimen pre¬ 
pared under the conditions most favorable to the development of low tox¬ 
icity is nearly twice as great as that required for the toxic specimen pre¬ 
pared under the other procedure. 

Two-tenths cc. of a 2% solution of alkalinized arsphenamine, that is, one containiiix 
the disodium salt of arsphenamine, is diluted with 1 cc. of water in a 7 cc. test-tube 
which is then placed in a water-bath at 37 Hydrochloric acid (1:1) is added from a 
small buret untE a permanent precipitate is secured. All specimens prepared under the 
most favorable conditions require 1,95 cc. of acid and those prepared under the least 
favorable cohditions'require only 1.12’cc. 

When marked changes are made in the preparation of the arsphenamine, 
such as changes in the acidity of the reduction mixture, the hydrochloric 
3 Sherndai, /. Lab, Clin, Med., 7, No. ,12, (1922). 
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acid titration fluctuates greatly from the values given above. Since the 
amotmt of hydrochloric acid is constant only when every detail of the 
preparation of the arsphenamine is exactly duplicated each time, this 
titration is a rapid way to detect variations in the routine preparation of 
this material, and specimens giving a low precipitation value should be 
carefully examined toxicologically. 

The precipitation of arsphenamine from aqueous solutions with hy¬ 
drochloric acid is a salting-out process and involves the coagulation of the 
finely divided arsphenamine particles in the original solution. Since the 
less toxic specimens require more acid than the relatively toxic ones, the 
arsphenamine is in a more finely divided state in the less toxic solutions. 
This difference in the state of division may account for some of the un¬ 
favorable results encountered in the more toxic material. 

The Importance of the Quantity of Hydrochloric Acid Used in Converting 
Arsphenamine Base into the Hydrochloride 

In the common method of converting arsphenamine base into the hy¬ 
drochloride the base is dissolved in methyl alcoholic hydrochloric 
acid and this solution is mixed with a large amount of ether to pre¬ 
cipitate the arsphenamine. The quantity of hydrochloric acid used in 
this process has considerable bearing on the physical properties of the 
resulting arsphenamine. If only 1 molecule of acid per molecule of base 
is used, the alcohol solution is dark colored; in extreme cases, as when the 
nitro acid has been reduced improperly, the color may be reddish-brown. 
As more acid is added, the color changes gradually to a clear yellow. The 
dark colored solution of the monohydrochloride, poured into ether, gives 
a gummy and dark colored precipitate; part of the solid remains suspended 
in the ether and cannot be filtered out easily. When more methyl alco¬ 
holic hydrochloric acid is added to the ether suspension, the precipitate 
coagulates and settles at once. When a solution of the base in methyl 
alcohol contaming 2 or a fraction more molecules of hydrochloric acid is 
poured into ether, the yellow precipitate coagulates at once and the super¬ 
natant liquor is perfect!}^ clear. In order to secure the desired yellow 
color and to obtain a precipitate that can be manipulated easily it is 
advisable to use a slight excess of acid over that necessary to form the 
dihydrocMoiide.; „' 

The amount of acid used in preparing the hydrochloride has very little 
bearing upon the toxicity and sulfur content of the product It has been 
noted, however, that material made with less than 2 molecules of acid 
produces death more quickly than material prepared with an excess of 
acid, when admimstered in fatal doses, to rats. 

I wish to thank Dr. Reid Hunt for his interest in this work, and Mr. 
Arthur Norton for preparing the higher method ketones. 
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Summary 

Arsplienamine forms additive compounds with methyl ketones in which 
the ketone is bound very firmly. Neither dr 3 dng at room temperature or 
at 98°, nor reprecipitation from ketone-free methyl alcohol with ether 
removes the ketone. When an aqueous solution of arsphenamine and 
sodium arsenite. is treated with hydrochloric and hypophosphorous acidSj 
the yellow color gradually changes to red and a polyarsenide of arsphen¬ 
amine is formed. The rate at which this reaction takes place depends upon 
the method used in preparing the arsphenamine and seems to be related 
to the physical properties of the latter. The quantity of 1 to 1 hydro¬ 
chloric acid necessary to precipitate a dil. aqueous solution of arsphenamine 
is constant when one method of preparation is strictly followed, but slight 
variations in certain steps in the synthesis cause fluctuations in the amount 
of acid required. Therefore, this titration has been found useful in deter¬ 
mining the closeness with which the routine method of preparation has 
been followed. The physical properties of arsphenamine are affected 
materially by the amount of hydrochloric acid used in converting the base 
into the hydrochloride; it is advantageous to use a slight excess over the 
two molecules needed to secure the dihydrochloride. 

Boston 17, Massachusetts 

[Contribution from the Department of Chemicae Research, Parke, Davis and 

Company, No. 18] 

5,5-DIARYLBAIlBITURIC ACIDS 

By Arthur W. Dox AND Adrian Thomas 

Received April 30, 1923 

Considering the great importance of veronal (diethylbarbituric add) 
and luminal (phenylethylbarbituric acid) as therapeutic agents, and the 
large number of homologs that have been prepared by substituting other 
alkyl groups, it is surprising that no attempts to prepare 5,5-diarylbar- 
bituric acids are on record. lyuminal, in which one of the ethyl groups of 
veronal has been replaced by phenyl, is said to be 2.5 times as powerful 
in its physiological action as veronal, and is wddely used in the treatment 
of epilepsy. The introduction of a second phenyl group might be expected 
to increase the physiological activity still further, provided the resulting 
derivatives possessed certain essential physical properties. The isomeric 
1,3-diphenylbarbituric acid has'been prepared by Whiteley^ from tnalonyl 
chloride and carbanilide. No statement is made regarding its physiological 
properties, but from analogy with other N-substituted barbituric acids, 
we should hardly expect this substance to be of medicinal value. 

The substitution of one or more aryl groups on the 5-carbon atom of 
^ Whiteley, A Chem. Soc., 91, 1330 (1907). 
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barbituric acid is miicli more difficult than the, substitution of alkyl groups. 
Some of the more reactive alkyl halides, such as allyl bromide^ and benzyl 
cMorideu^ react directly with barbituric acid or a mono-alkyl substituted 
barbituric acid. Other alkyls, as ethyl and its homologs, must be intro¬ 
duced in a previous step of the synthesis, as in the alkylation of an alkyl 
nialonate before condensation with urea. An ar}d halide, on the other 
hand, cannot be made to react with an alkyl malonate. The aryl group, 
in luminal, for example, is added in a stiU earlier step of the synthesis. 
The addition of a second ar}d would naturally be attended by further 
complications. 

The most satisfactory method for the preparation of 5,5-dialkylbarbituric 
acids is the condensation of an ester of the corresponding dialkylmalonic 
acid with urea.^ An ester of a diarylmalonic acid might, therefore, he 
expected to condense with urea in the same manner. The simplest deriva¬ 
tive of this t}^e, methyl diphenylmalonate, was prepared by Staudinger, 
Gdhring and SchoUer,^ from the acid chloride obtained by treatment of 
diphenylketene with oxalyl cMoride. Obmously, this method is too costly 
to be of practical importance. 

Several alkyl diarylmalonates have been prepared by Guyot and Esteva^ 
by condensing aromatic hydrocarbons with alkyl oxomalonates in the 
presence of coned, sulfuric acid. In this reaction water is split out and 2 
products are formed, an alk^d ar^dtartronate and an aikyl diarylmalonate, 
the amount of the latter depending upon the temperature and time of 
reaction. Guyot and Esteva describe the methyl and ethyl esters of 
ditolyl- and di-o-xylylmalonic ■ acids. The lower homolog, diphenyl- 
malonic ester, they evidently did not succeed in obtaining, although the 
methyl and ethyl esters of phenyltartronic acid are mentioned. 

By the method , of Guyot and Esteva the wwiters succeeded in preparing 
ethyl diphenylmalonate, but all attempts to condense this with urea 
were unsuccessful. The substance appears to lack the stability of the 
dialkylmalonic' esters,, and wffien treated, .with sodium ethylate and urea 
,,it readily loses a carboxyl group. ■ No evidence of the formation of a di- 
phenylbarbituric acid was obtained; the only products identified were 
■diphenylacetamide and diphenylacetic acid. Likewise, ethyl di-;^-' 
tolylmalonate, prepared by , the same method, gave only the corresponding 
acetamide and the substituted^ acid. However, the^ diphenylmalonic 
'esters are, apparently more stable when an hydroxyl is present ontheben- 
',zenenucleus. ■ Thus,,', from ethyl di-(j7-hydroxyphenyl)malonate we 
„obtained ' by the 'usual method, ■'di-(^?"hydroxyphenyl)barhituric acid. 

■3 Box',aad Yoder, Lms Journal, 44 , v' 

; « Fischer and Biltkey,^fi7L;33S, 334 Tl904)v 

,'®^Staadkger, Gohring and'ScMler/Ber., 47,43-(1^^^ 

'\Guyot and ,Esteva, rend., US, m4: {mm}. 
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This is the first diarylbarbituric acid containing 2 aromatic hydrocarbon 
radicals attached directly to the 5-carbon atom. It is isomeric with 5,5- 
diphenoxybarbitnric acid in which the ar^d groups are joined to the pyrim¬ 
idine nucleus through oxygen. 

Experimental Part 

Ethyl Diphenylmalonate.—Ethyl oxomalonate was prepared oxidation of ethyl 
maionate with nitrous anhydride.'^ Thirty g. of this product was dissolved in 90 g. of 
anhydrous benzene, and 60 g. of coned, sulfuric acid added. The sulfuric acid layer 
became purplish-blue and some heat was developed. The flask was then immersed in an 
oil-bath at 70° and the mixture mechanically stirred for 7 hours, after which it was poured 
on cracked ice and the sulfuric acid removed by agitation with several lots of water. 
The excess of benzene was removed by distillation, and the residue distilled in a vacuum. 
The main product consisted of 17.5 g. of a thick, yellow oil; b. p., 180-200° (9 mm.). 
After several days a few crystals appeared in this oil and when it was then stirred with a 
glass rod the entire mass solidified. It was purified by drying on a porous plate and re- 
crystallizing from alcohol in 'which it is readily soluble. The product consisted of small 
white prisms; m. p., 58-59°. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1961: H 2 O, 0.1110; CO 2 , 0.5281. Calc, for C 19 H 20 O 4 : H, 6.41; 
C, 73.08. Found; H, 6.29; C, 73.45. 

From the mother liquor a small amount of a product melting at 27-28° was obtained. 
This corresponds to Guyot and Esteva’s ethyl phenyltartronate. 

Condensation of Ethyl Diphenylmalonate with Urea.—In our first experiment 
Fischer and Dilthey’s veronal method was employed. A mixture consisting of 5.0 g. of 
ethyl diphenylmalonate, 1,5 g. of urea, and 1.5 g. of sodium dissolved in 25 cc. of absolute 
alcohol was heated in an autoclave at 106-108° for 7 hours. The product was neutral¬ 
ized with hydrochloric acid, filtered, diluted with water and evaporated; 2.5 g. of color¬ 
less crystals was thus obtained. Treatment with cold dil. alkali dissolved 1.0 g. and this 
was again recovered by acidifying the solution. The substance consisted of white 
needles; m. p., 145°. A qualitative test for nitrogen was negative. In making this 
test the characteristic orange odor of diphenylmethane was noted. This substance 
would result from simple loss of carbon dioxide from diphenylacetic acid. The neutrali¬ 
zation constant of the acid was 222 ; calc, for C 14 H 12 O 2 , 212 . The substance was un¬ 
doubtedly diphenylacetic acid. 

The portion of the reaction product insoluble in dil. alkali was recrystallized from 
alcohol; m, p., 169-170°. The nitrogen content was 6.80%; calc, for CmHisNO, 
6.63 %. This identified the substance as diphenylacetamide. 

Ethyl diphenylmalonate, in its instability toward sodium ethylate, is in striking 
contrast to the diethylmalonate which is saponified only with difficulty. In their pre¬ 
liminary paper, Guyot and Esteva® state that the free diarylmaloiiic acids could not be 
obtained, since treatment of the esters with alcoholic potash split out carbon dioxide 
and gave the corresponding diar>dacetic acids. We attempted, therefore, the condensa¬ 
tion with urea under less drastic treatment, using a lower temperature and 1 mole of 
sodium instead of 3. Nevertheless, the same products resulted, and in about the 
same proportions. No barbituric acid derivative could be isolated. 

' Condensatioii' of Ethyl Di-^-tolyhnalonate ’ with Urea.—Ethyl di-jj-talylmalonate 
was prepared in a similar manner from ethyl oxomalonate, toluene and sulfuric acid; 
m. p., 91-92°; Guyot and Esteva report a melting point of 93.5°. When heated with 

Cmth^ Am. Chem. 

® Guyot and Esteva, Bull. soc. cMm,^ [4] 3, 803 (1908), 
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tirea in tlie presence of sodium ethylate it gave two products which were readily separated 
by treatment with cold dil. alkali. The acid product contained no nitrogen and melted 
at 140-141 the recorded melting point of di-^-tolylacetic acid is 144°.® 

Di-^-tolylacetamide.—The alkali-insoluble product from the condensation de¬ 
scribed above was recrystaUized from dil. alcohol and obtained in white needles melting 
at 190°. The substance is almost insoluble in water, but is readily soluble in alcohol. 

Afialyses. Subs., 0.2, 0.2: cc. of 0.1 N NHs, 8.2, 8.2. Calc, for CisHirNO: N, 
5.81. Found: 5.74, 5.74. 

Again no barbituric acid derivative was obtained. 

Ethyl Di(;^-hydroxyphenyl)maloiiate.—Ten g. of phenol was dissolved in 10 g, of 
ethyl oxomalonate. A considerable lowering of temperature resulted. Dry hydrogen 
chloride was passed in, and the solution was finally immersed in a freezing mixture and 
saturated with the gas. A viscous oil was obtained, which crystallized after several clays 
at 0 °. The crystals were dried on a porous plate and recrystallized from a large volume 
of hot water. Flat lustrous needles were obtained; m. p., 133-134 °. The substance 'was 
difficultly soluble in water, readily soluble in alcohol and in dil. aqueous alkali. It 
gave a blue color with ferric chloride. 

A^mlyses, Subs., 0.2022, 0.2016: H.O, 0.1026, 0.1024; CO2, 0.4828, 0.4782. Calc, 
for C2iH2406: H, 5.86; C, 66.24. Found: H, 5.69, 5.71; C, 65.12, 64.88. 

5.5- Di(^-hydroxyphenyl)t>arbituric Acid.—The ester described above was auto¬ 
claved in the usual manner with urea and sodium ethylate. The reaction mixture was 
acidified/diluted with 'water and evaporated. The product separated first as an oil 
which soon solidified. Recr>^stalUzation from hot water gave small slender needles; 
m. p., 288-290°. The substance is moderately soluble in hot water, readily soluble in 
dil. alkali and in alcohol From 7.5 g. of the ester 3.0 g. of the barbituric acid was ob¬ 
tained, This substance also gives the ferric chloride reaction. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2, 0.2: 12.4, 12.5, cc. of 0.1 N NH^. Calc, for CifiHi2N->06: 
N,8.97.' Found: 8.68,8.75. . . , , . 

Ethyl Diphenoxymalonate.—Ten g. of sodium was dissolved in 200 cc. of absolute 
alcohol the solution cooled in ice water and 40 g. of phenol added. To the cold sodium 
phenylate 75 g. of ethyl dibromomalonate was gradually added with stirring. The mix¬ 
ture was refluxed for 1 hour and then found to be neutral to litmus. The alcohol was 
distilled in a vacuum and the remaining oil washed with water and dried with calcium 
chloride. Distillation under diminished pressure gave 45 g. of an oil; b. p., 195-204° 
(6 mm.). ' 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2518, 0.2502: H2O, 0.1254, 0.1298; CO2, 0.5996, 0.5962. Calc, 
for C2|H2406;'H, 5.86; C, .66.24. FoundH, 5.58,5.81; G, 64.94,64,98. 

5.5- Diphenoxybarbituric Acid.—The ester described above -was hea ted in an auto¬ 
clave with urea and sodium ethylate., ,. The barbituric acid was isolated by the usual pro¬ 
cedure and recrystallized from amixture of benzene'.and alcohol' .From' 11.5' g. of the 
ester we obtained 6.5 .g. of the barbituric acid' in very fine white needles melting at. 192°. 
The substance is nearly insoluble in water, difficultly soluble in benzene and readily sol- 
,u.ble..'in alcohol;^' it. is intensely "bitter*. It is isomeric, -with'the di(^-hydroxyphenyl)-. 
■barbituric'acid described, above.'' 

Analyses. .'Subs..,'0...2,, 0.2: cc. of 0.1 :iV'NH3, 12.6, 12.5, . Caic. 'for: CwH^NaOr 
N, 8.97. Found;''8.82, 8.76. " 

Ethyl Di-(4-hydroxy-3-me&yIphenyI)-malonate.—A soW^ 14 g. of f?-cresoI 
in 12 g. of et hyl'oxomaloii.ate was .saturated at 0° with dry hydrogen chloride.. After, 4 

■ ® Fritsch and'Feldmami, Ann., 306, 81 (1899).",■ 
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days the mass had solidified. The crystals were dried by suction and washed with water. 
Two recrystallizatioiis from dil. alcohol gave 16 g. of short white prisms; m. p., 107-” 
108 From alcoholic solution water precipitated the substance as an oil which gradually 
solidified. A blue tolor is obtained wdth ferric chloride. 

Analyses, Subs., 0.2504, 0.2514: HoO, 0.1406, 0.1394; CO 2 , 0.6158, 0.6220. Calc. 
For C2 j;H 2806: H, 6.49; C, 67.77. Found: H, 6.29, 6.22; C, 67.07, 67.47. 

Sj5-Di-(4-hydroxy“3“methylphenyl)-barbituric Acid. —Five g. of the ester obtained 
as described above, 2 g. of urea and 1.4 g. sodium dissolved in 25 cc. of absolute alcohol 
were heated in an autoclave for 7 hours at 107-109°. The usual treatment then gave an 
oil with a strong odor of cresol. The product was obtained in crystalline form by dissolv¬ 
ing the oil in a small amount of absolute alcohol and adding petroleum ether. Recrys- 
tallization from dil. alcohol gave 1 g. of white prisms melting at 217-219°. The sub¬ 
stance is insoluble in water, readily soluble in alcohol, odorless and tasteless, and in dil. 
alcoholic solution gives a blue color with ferric chloride. 


Physiologicai Tests 

The two isomers, di(p-iiydroxyphenyl)barbituric acid and diplienoxy- 
barbituric acid, were tested physiologically. A 3% solution, prepared by 
dissolving the substance in a minimum amount of dil. alkali, was injected 
intraperitonealty into white mice in the proportion of 0.02 cc, per g. of 
body weight. This corresponds to twice the effective dose of veronal. 
The mice were kept under observation for several hours, but no symptoms 
of somnolence were observed or even muscular incodrdination. Veronal, 
when administered in the same way in doses V 2 as great, produces a pro¬ 
found state of coma within 15 minutes. We must conclude, therefore, 
that the two barbituric, acid derivatives described above are physiologically 
inert, at least in moderate doses. 

An examination of the structure of the synthetic hypnotics commonly 
used show^s that practically all are aliphatic derivatives. Where an aro¬ 
matic grouping is present, as in luminal and in phenylethyl-liydantoin, 
the aromatic group comprises a relatively small part of the moiecule. 
On the other hand, aromatic derivatives for which hypnotic properties 
might be predicted, on the basis of their distribution coefficient and molec¬ 
ular stability, are generally inert. Acetophenone perhaps comes the 
nearest to being an aromatic hypnotic, but a further increase in the 
aromatic groupings, as in benzophenone and diphenylcarbinol, causes 
the hypnotic action to disappear. It is of interest to note that the 2 
barbituric acids under discussion consist essentially of 2 benzene rings and 
1 pyrimidine ring, that is, they are predominatingly aromatic. The hy- 
dantoins furnish a parallel case: phenylethyl-hydantoin, mainly aliphatic, 
is an hypnotic while diphenyl-hydantoin, mainly aromatic, is not. Further 
evidence is, of Gourse, required to establish this point, but from the data 
at; hand^ it" "would ^appear'' that a search' for ■"hypnotics ■' among;: derivatives"' 
that are essentially aimmatic is not very promising. 
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Summary 

Etliyl diplietiylmalonate and ethyl di-(i?-tolyl)malonate when subjected 
to the usual treatment with urea and sodium ethylate for condensation 
into a barbituric acid undergo decomposition with loss of a carboxyl group. 
When, however, the phenyl groups carry an hydroxyl group, as in ethyl 
di(^“hydroxyphenyl)malonate and ethyl di- (3-methyl-4-hydroxyphenyl)- 
malonate the condensation to a 5,5-diar^dbarbituric acid is readily effected. 
Neither 5,5-di(^-hydroxyphenyl) barbituric acid nor its isomer, 5,5-di- 
phenoxybarbituric acid, shows noticeable hypnotic properties. Attention 
is called to the fact that these derivatives differ from the great majority 
of synthetic hypnotics in that they are predominantly aromatic. 
DnrROiT, Michigan 

[CoNTRIBtrrrON FROM THB MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, I/ABORATORY OF 

Organic Chemistry] 

THE UREA DEARRAHGEMENT. II 
By Tenney T. Davis and Kenneth C. Blanchard 

Received May S, 1923 

Just as urea dearranges into ammonia and isocyanic acid, so substituted 
ureas, thio-urea and guanidine, and their substitution products dearrange 
in similar fashion. When urea is heated with aniline, the isocyanic acid 
which is formed combines with the aniline to form phenylurea. This sub¬ 
stance dearranges in two modes to form on the one hand aniline and iso¬ 
cyanic acid, on the other phenylisocyanate and ammonia; the phenyliso- 
cyanate and aniline combine to produce sym-diphenylurea which can 
dearrange in only one fashion to regenerate the substances from which it 
was produced. In the first paper^ of this series, experiments were de¬ 
scribed which elucidate the mechanism of these reactions. By heating 
the dry materials together at about 160° we were able to prepare a number 
of derivatives of various aromatic primary amines. 

In continuing the study we now find that the reactions take place in 
boiling aqueous solution. If urea and aniline hydrochloride are boiled 
together in water solution under a reflux condenser, phenylurea is formed 
and remains in solution in the hot liquid. After the clear solution has 
boiled for some time, diplienylurea begins to precipitate. Diphenylurea 
may be filtered from the hot liquid, and monophenylurea may be obtained 
by cooling the filtrate. By suitable modifications of the process, by re¬ 
peating the boiling and filtration, it is possible to obtain either or both of 
the products in excellent yield. We find also that phenylurea refluxed 
in water solution yields sym-diphenylurea just as it does when heated at 
160 ° in the dry state. Wlien, its aqueous solution is distilled, aniline passes 
over. '■ 

^ Davis and'Undemood, ^This JouRNAE, 44,2595' (1922). 
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Ill the aliphatic series, we have prepared s>7ii-dimethyiurea, diethylurea, 
di-ai-butylnrea, di-w-amyl-, di-tho-amyh, benz}^- and dibenzyltirea, by 
heating the amine h 3 drochloride with urea at 160-170'' or by boiling the 
amine or its hydrochloride with urea in aqueous solution under a reflux 
condenser. When the amine hydrochloride was heated with urea, the 
amount of ammonium chloride ivhich was produced indicated that the 
reaction had proceeded nearl}^ to completion, but the aliphatic ureas are 
troublesome to manipulate and the yields of actual product, while con¬ 
siderable, were not as good as in the aromatic series. 

When a solution of urea was refluxed with methylaniline hydro¬ 
chloride and with ethylaniline hydrochloride, the corresponding un- 
symmetrical disubstituted ureas were produced. The yields were poor, 
but there w^as no evidence of tetrasubstituted urea, a fact which accords 
with our belief that the unsymmetrical disubstituted ureas dearrange in 
only one fashion: RR'N— CO — NH2 RR'NH + HNCO. ..The 

poor yields may perhaps have been due to the hydrol^diic action of the 
amine hydrochloride solution on the isocyanic acid leading to the forma¬ 
tion of ammonia and carbon dioxide, a belief w^hich is supported by the 
fact that an increasing amount of the free base precipitated out as the boil¬ 
ing was continued. * 

vStriking evidence of the dearrangement of substituted ureas was found 
in the interaction of aniline with sym-diethylurea. Diethylurea dear- 
ranges in only one fashion: C2H5NH—CO—NHC2H5 C2H5NCO + 

C2H5NH2. When it is heated with aniline, ethyl amine escapes and the 
ethyl isocyanate combines with the aniline to form 5ym-ethylphenylurea. 
This substance now dearranges in two modes: C2H5NH2 + CeHsNCO 
C2H5—NH—CO—NHCsHs Tili: C6H5NH2 + C2H5NCO. ' When 
it is heated alone, the more volatile substances escape and the aniline and 
phenylisocyanate combine to form ^y^;j-diphenylurea. The same product 
is formed more quickly if wym-diethylurea or wym-ethylphenylurea is 
heated with an excess of aniline. 

Discussion of Experiments 

Phenylated Urea.—A solution of 190 g. of urea and 390 g. of aniline hydrocMoride 
in a liter of water was boiled under a reflux condenser. At the end of an hour crystals 
of ^syw-dipbenylurea suddenly separated from the liquid. The boiling was continued 
until the mixture bumped, the hot liquid was filtered at the pump, the diphenylurea was 
washed on the filter With hot water, and the filtrate on cooling deposited crystals of 
phenyiurea. This material was separated, and the filtrate was again boEed under a 
reflux condenser untE it bumped, again filtered hot, again cold, and again refluxed. 
After lour such boilings the final filtrate was evaporated to half volume for another small 
crop of each of the products. The diphenylurea accumulated from the hot filtrations 
was practically pure, m. p., 235®, and weighed 80.3 g., a yield of 25.5%. It was obtained 
in splendid, colorless needles by recrystallization from alcohol, 1 liter of solvent for every 
25 g. of the material. The phenyiurea from the cold filtrates amounted to 218.5 g.; 
if yield, 53,5%, It was freed from the small amount of diphenylurea which it contained 
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by dissolving- it in hot water, filtering, allowing to cool slightly until a flocculeiit pre¬ 
cipitate of dipheiiylurea had appeared, and again filtering quickly without warming, 
and obtained as colorless needles or flakes; m. p., 147°. 

A solution of 60 g. of urea and 300 g. of aniline hydrochloride in a liter of water 
was boiled under a reflux condenser for about 2 hours until the mixture bumped. 
The precipitated diphenylurea was filtered from the hot liquid and rinsed with a little 
hot water, the filtrate was returned at once to the flask and refluxed again until bumping 
recommenced, again filtered, etc. After four boilings the accumulated diphenylurea 
amounted to 192 g.; yield, 90%. The melting point indicated that the product was 
practically pure, but its appearance was improved greatly by recrystallization from al¬ 
cohol with a little animal charcoal. 

One experiment in which aniline itself was refluxed with a water solution of urea gave 
a good yield of the t-wo products. One in which aniline and urea were refluxed in alcohol 
solution and the alcohol and excess aniline were removed by distillation with steam, gave 
a very poor yield, the reaction evidently not taking place to any great extent in alcohol 
and the products being probably formed during the distillation. 

The reaction does not take place at ordinary temperatures. A solution of 30 g. of 
urea and 64.5 g. of aniline hydrochloride in 100 cc. of water was allowed to stand for 
4. months in a stoppered flask. It was then extracted thoroughly with ether. The ex¬ 
tract on evaporation yielded a residue too small in amount for a melting-point deter¬ 
mination. 

When a clear solution of 5 g. of phenylurea in 50 cc. of distilled water was boiled un¬ 
der a reflux condenser, it soon became turbid from the separation of small crystals. The 
crystals filtered fronl the hot liquid after 3 hours* boiling weighed 0.9 g. and were found 
to be pure diphenylurea; m. p., 235°. Further evidence of the dearrangement of 
phenylurea is found in the fact that its aqueous solution yields aniline on distillation. 
Six g. of phenylurea was dissolved in 250 cc. of water and the solution was distilled, more 
water being added, until a liter of distillate had been collected. An excess of bromine 
water was added to the distillate, and the mixture was extracted with chloroform. The 
chloroform on evaporation yielded 3.6 grams of residue which, recrystallized from chloro¬ 
form, gave needles, m. p. 121°, identified as tribromo-aniline by mixed melting point 
with, a known sample, ■ 

Methylated Urea.—A mixture of 13.5 g. of methylamine hydrochloride and 6 g. of 
urea was heated for 1 hour at 160-170°. The mass was extracted with boiling absolute 
alcohol and filtered for the removal of undissolved ammonium chloride. The alcohol 
solution was evaporated in a vacuum nearly to dryness. More ammonium chloride 
separated. This was removed by filtration and rinsed with ice cold absolute alcohol. 
Crystallization of the liquors yielded 6.9 g. of 5yw-dimethylurea, as colorless flakes, 
99.5~-100°; yield,78.4%.; ' 

mixture of 30 g. of ethylamine hydrochloride and 11.1 g. of 
urea was heated for 2 hours at 160-170°. Extraction of the product with absolute ether 
left a residue of 18.1 g. of ammonium chloride (90% yield) which indicated that the re¬ 
action had proceeded nearly to completion. The ether on evaporation yielded a pasty 
mass which, worked up from alcohol, gave 9.2 g. of xym-diethyiurea as colorless needles; 
m. p., 112°; yield, 43%. The residue from the crystallization was a viscous, heavy, 
colorless sirup from which nothing further could be obtained. 

Replacement of EthylhyT^enyl.--^ 4 g. ;of 5yw-diethylurea and 3.1 g*. 

of aniline was heated at 160-170°. The material naelted'completely, ^ethylamine and 
ammonia were given o§'immediately, and after about 25 minutes needle' crystals began 
to separate from the' hot' liquid... After an hour,; .the mixture' w,as cooled and filtered with, 
suction. The 'crystals; washed"' with ’/alcohol ■.and- recrystailized lromThe>s'ame solvent, 
yielded 5yw-dip'henytoea'*;m.',p.,235°.: ’The.;'fil-trate. was''kept in a vacuum until the 
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aniline had evaporated. The residue, recrystallized from a mixture of water and alcohol, 
yielded 0.2 g. of fine white needles, m. p., 98-99°, identified as .?yw>ethy!phenylurea by a 
mixed melting point with a sample prepared by the interaction of phenylisocyanate with 
ethylamiiie in toluene solution. 

Two g. of ^ym-ethylphenylurea was heated for 1 ^/n. hours at 160-170°. Etliylamine 
was evolved. The residue taken up in hot alcohol yielded on cooling 1.3 g. of 5 ym- 
phenylurea as needle crystals; yield, 80%. 

Butylated Urea.—A solution of 8 g. of w-butylamine and 3.3 g. of urea in 50 cc. of 
water was refluxed for 2\/ti hours. The solution was evaporated to dryness, and the resi¬ 
due, dried in the steam oven and recrystallized from benzene, yielded 6.5 g. of sym~ 
di-?z-butylurea, as white flakes, sparingly soluble in water; m. p., 70.5-71.0°; yield, 70%. 

Analysis. Calc, for C9H20ON2: N, 16.28. Found: 16.15. 

An experiment with the hydrochloride gave a similar result; 21 g. of w-buty!amine 
was converted to the hydrochloride by treatment with hydrochloric acid and evaporated 
to dryness. When the resulting material was refluxed for 3 hours with 8,3 g. of urea in 
150 cc. of water, the solution evaporated to dryness, and the residue extracted with ether 
for the separation of the product from ammonium chloride, the product recrystallized 
from benzene amounted to 17.3 g. of di-n-butylurea; yield, 71.7%. 

5ym-di-«-butylurea heated with aniline at 160-170° yielded i'ywj-diphenylurea, as 
expected. A small quantity of another substance was isolated as white flakes, m. p., 
65°, which was possibly Anw-w-butylphenylurea, but not enough was obtained for 
analysis. 

We have not been able to prepare unsym-di-n-hutyhirQ^^ by boiling the secondary 
amine or its hydrochloride with a water solution of urea under a reflux condenser or by 
heating the hydrochloride with urea at 160-170°. 

w-Amyl and wo-Amyi Urea.—Three and three-tenths g. of Ji-amylamine, b. p., 
99-108°, prepared by the reduction of n-hvAyl cyanide, was converted to the hydrochlo¬ 
ride, and the resulting dry product was heated with 1.1 g. of urea for 2 hours at 160-170°. 
The product was broken up under hot alcohol and filtered. Water was added to the 
filtrate until a turbidity began to appear. The crystals collected from the cold liquid 
amounted to 0,8 g. of crude product; m. p., 84-85°. By recrystallization from hot water, 
pure . 9 y^^^^di-»- 9 -mylurea was obtained as white flakes; m. p., 92.8°. 

Analysis. Calc, for C 11 H 24 ON 2 : N, 13.99. Found: 13.93. 

A mixture of 5 g, of «i 7 -amylamine hydrochloride and 1.2 g. of urea was heated for 
3 hours at 160-170 °. When the melt was treated with water, a light yellow oil separated. 
This was extracted with ether, and the ether solution, dried with fused sodium sulfate 
and allowed to evaporate, deposited an oil. W^hen this oil was distilled in a vacuum, the 
first portion had an odor of isonitrile and did not crystallize, while the later portion 
crystallized in part to a pasty mass. After this had been spread on a porous tile, it 
yielded a product which could be recrystallized from alcohol and gave transparent plates; 
m. p., 37.5°. 

Benzylated Urea.—5ym-dibenzylurea, m. p. 167°, was obtained in 69.2% yield 
by heating 2 equivalents of benzylamine with 1 equivalent of urea for 2 hours at 160- 
170°, and working up the product from alcohol. 

Monobenzyiurea, m. p., 146.6°, was produced along with dibenzylureawhen urea and 
benzylamine were heated at 160-'170° in molecular proportions. Two g. of benzylurea 
heated at 160-170° for 3 hours gave off ammonia, and 0.6 g. of pure dibenzyl was ob¬ 
tained from the product. 

When urea was refluxed with benzylamine in aqueous solution, benzylurea was 
formed ( 95 . 8 % yield, calculated from urea), but no dibenzylurea was produced even 
when a large excess of the amine was present. Unlike phenylurea, benzylurea is not 
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converted into dibeiizylurea by boiling in water. Even long-continued boiling alone 
and in the presence of beiizylamine and of dil. sulfuric acid were without effect, except 
that in the latter case an odor of isonitrile was noticed. 

Reactions with. Secondary Amines.—^When urea was refluxed in aqueous solution 
with methyianiline, no ammonia was given off and no new substance was isolated from 
the mixture. No product was isolated from the mixture which resulted from the heating 
together of dibutylamine liydrochioride and urea. The 1,1-disubstituted ureas have 
been obtained (in poor yield) by boiling urea with aqueous solutions of the hydro¬ 
chlorides of methylaniline and ethylaniline. 

A mixture of 15.3 g. of eth 3 damlme hydrochloride and 6 g, of urea was refluxed in 
50 cc. of water for 5 hours. Considerable oil separated. The material was extracted 
with ether and the extract was shaken with dil. hydrochloric acid for the removal of 
amine. Some of the substituted urea was also evidently removed, for the ether solution, 
dried and evaporated, yielded only about 0.1 g. of oil which crystallized after long stand¬ 
ing. Recrystaliized from ligroin this yielded pure ww5yw-ethylphenylurea, as white, 
lustrous, thill plates, m. p., 62°, identified by mixed melting point with a sample pre¬ 
pared from potassium cyaiiate and ethylaniline hydrocliloride. 

A mixture of 7.4 g. of methylaniline hydrochloride and 2 g, of nrea in 20 cc. of water 
was refluxed for 9 hours. Considerable oil separated. The ether extract, when dried 
and allowed to evaporate, yielded about 1 g. of crystals, which when recrystallized from 
ligroin gave thin plates, m. p. 150°, that were identified as W725ym-methylphenylurea by 
mixed melting point with a synthetic sample. 

Summary 

Urea may be used for the preparation of mono-substituted ureas from 
primary amines, by heating at 160° or by boiling in aqueous solution. 
The monosubstituted ureas, in the same way, are equivalent to the iso¬ 
cyanate for purposes of synthesis and yield 5ym-disubstituted ureas. 
The syntheses have been studied with the phenyl compounds and with a 
number of substances in the aliphatic series. 

Certain secondary amines react with the nascent isocyanic acid from 
urea to form i^msym-disubstituted ureas, but the yields are poor. 

Unsymmetrical disubstituted ureas and symmetrical disubstituted ureas 
in which the groups are alike, dearrange in only one fashion. Symmetrical 
disubstituted itreas in which the substituent groups are different de¬ 
arrange in two modes. Striking evidence is found in the fact that unsym- 
ethylphenylurea yields carbanilide when heated. 

CaMBEIDGH' 39, MASSACHUSlgrTS' 
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[Contribution from thb Fubu Section, Gbnbrau Motors Research Corporation, 
AND THE Research Laboratory of Appeied Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute 

OF Technoeogy] 

A MEW METALLO-ORGANIC COMPOUND: DIPLUMBIC HEXA- 

ETHYLi 

By Thomas MidgeEy, Jr., Carroee A. Hochwaet and George Caeingaert 
Received May 10, 1923 

Introduction 

Two etliyl lead compounds are reported in the literature. 

Tetra-ethyl lead was prepared by P. Pfeiffer by the action of lead chloride on ethyl- 
magnesium iodide,^ according to the equation: 4C2H5MgI + 2PbCl2 —>■ Pb + Pb- 
(C 2 H 5)4 4* 2 Mgl 2 -f- 2 MgCl 2 . Lowig reported the preparation of '‘hexa-ethyl lead'^ 
by interaction of sodium-lead alloys and ethyl iodide,® However, the formulas given by 
Lowig are antiquated, as they refer to water as HO. Lowig also considered lead as hav¬ 
ing an atomic weight of 103, and it is impossible to ascertain whether he assumed the 
formula for his compound to be PbEts or Pb 2 Etc. At any rate, his statement is not con¬ 
firmed either by a molecular-weight determination or by an analysis for lead. More¬ 
over, a more recent experimenter^ duplicated Lowig’s work, and showed that the product 
obtained by Lowig wsls actually impure tetra-ethyl lead, the same as had been obtained 
in the meanwhile by Buckton® by interaction of lead chloride and zinc ethyl, according 
to the equation, 2PbCl2 + 2ZnEt2 = Pb -f PbEt 4 + 2ZnCi2. To quote Ghira, think 
it is not too much to presume that at the present time no lead compounds of the type 
PbXs or Pb 2 X 6 have ever been reported, studied or isolated.” 

An exhaustive study of organic compounds of tetravalent lead has been made during 
the past f ew years by B. Krause and his co-workers. Krause prepared all his lead alkyls 
by Pfeiffer’s method, and reported® the following constants for Pb(C 2 H 6 )i: b. p., 83° 
(14 mm.); d^^ 1.6591. 

The method used by Krause, namely, the decomposition of an alkyl or atyl mag¬ 
nesium halide by lead chloride, always yields a tetra-alkyl lead compound when an alkyl 
halide is used. However, using aryl halides and an insufficient amount of lead chloride, 
Krause vras able to prepare a series of compounds of the type, PbXa or Pb 2 X 6 , which he 
considers as corresponding to trivalent lead.^ 

Experimental Part 

In the work done by the authors of this paper, 65 g. of triethyl lead 
chloride, covered with 100 cc. of distilled water, was stirred with 40 cc* 
of 5 N sodium hydroxide solution until all had dissolved. The triethyl 
lead hydroxide formed was precipitated from this solution by the addition 
of 200 cc. of 5 N sodium hydroxide solution, and was separated; 60 g. of 
this hydroxide was dissolved in 200 cc. of 95% ethyl alcohol and electrolyzed 
with lead electrodes/ using a current density of 0.01 amperes per sq. 

^ Read at the New Haven Meeting of the American Chemical Society, April, 1923. 
9' '2'Pfeiffer, Bef., 37,4126 (190^ 

® ■ Lowig, 'Oew., 60,3,04^ 

^ Ghira,'Unss.'rMm. 24, 1,42 (1894).", ,,, 

® Buckton, A,«,w,,T09, 222. (1859)..'. 

'' '' '' '® Krause, Ber., 49, 1415 (191^^ 

■" J"''^::Krause,55, ^ 
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em. An oil wss formed at the cathode, and much gas evolved at the 
anode. This oil was heavy and insoluble in alcohol, so that it collected 
at the bottom of the cell. The reaction is expressed by the following 
equations: miCMOzOR = Pb(CoH5)3-^ + (OH)'; 2Pb(C2H5)3-^ + 2© = 

Properties of the Oil.—The oil so obtained is yellowish and easily 
decomposed by air, giving a yellowish powder that darkens rapidly; 
d., 1.94. It distilled with steam without decomposition, but very slowly, 
ill the ratio of 1 cc, of diplumbic hexa-ethyl, Pb 2 (C 2 H 5 ) 6 , to 25-30 cc. of 
water. It could not be distilled directly without decomposition, but under 
2mm. pressure it boiled at about 100°. It did not freeze at —80°. 

Analysis. —A sample of the oil was analyzed for lead by the method of Krause.® 
Siibs.^, 0.235: PbBra, 0.291, Calc, for Ci 2 HaoPb 2 : Pb,-70.4; calc, for CsHaoPb: 
,Pb,d4.L Found: 69,8. 

The molecular weight w^as determined by the freezing-point lowering 
of benzene, using 5.10° as the cryoscopic constant for benzene, this being 
the value used by Krause for all lead compounds. 

Subs., 0.6285, 0.0482, 0.0212, 0.0182: benzene, 9.184, 13.35, 11.48, 14.44; A/, 0.600, 
0.040, 0.032, 0.022. Calc, for Pb.CCsHslc: mol. wt., 588; calc, for PbCCaHO,; 294. 
Found: 582, 460, 294, 292. 

Thus, diplumbic hexa-ethyl, like the corresponding aryl compounds^ 
is dissociated in 2 PbXs groups in dilute solutions, but exists as Pb 2 X 6 at 
higher concentrations. 

This shows one more similarity between organic lead and tin compounds, 
as it was usually considered that the last one only is able to give organic 
compounds containing a chain of 2 atoms of the metal. However, the 
easy dissociation shown by these compounds is very different from what is 
observed with carbon chains, and leaves but little hope as to the possibility 
of preparing longer chains of lead atoms. ,* 

An attempt was made to prepare the chlorine derivative of this com¬ 
pound. Since tetra-ethyl lead reacts with hydrochloric acid to form 
ethane and triethyl lead chloride, it was hoped that the hexa-ethyl com¬ 
pound might react similarly to give a substance, Pb 2 (C 2 H 5 ) 5 Cl. Such is 
not the case* instead, the Pb-Pb linkage is apparently broken, giving as 
the main products of the reaction lead triethyl chloride Pb(C 2 H 5 ) 3 Gl, and 
lead chloride, while gas is given off . The reaction may probably be written 
as follows:'Pb 2 (C 2 H 8 )T^,+ = ■Pb(C 2 H 5 ) 3 a +■ PbCb'^ + 

Summary 

Inasmuch as all organic lead compounds of the type PbX 4 are able to 
yield ■■derivatives' of the general; formulas PbXs'Cl and' PbXsOH,' a method 
has been developed by which the corresponding Pb 2 Xe compounds can be 
obtained':'readily^',, 

'' ' -''I 
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It has been shown that such compounds' are represented by the formula 
'Pb 2 X 6 in pure state or in concentrated solutions, and by PbXg in very 
dilute benzene solutions. 

Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 

[Contribution from the Department of Chemistry, Yale University] 
THE SUGAR CONTAINEB IN TUBERCULINIC ACID, THE 
NUCLEIC ACID OF TUBERCLE BACILLI ' 

By Elmer B. Brown and Treat B. Johnson^ 

Received May 11, 1923 

In previous papers by the authors^ a description has been given of the 
method used for separating tuberculinic acid from tubercle bacilli, and also 
the nature of the pyrimidines which function in this acid. On the basis 
of new data obtained in our research we concluded that tuberculinic acid 
containing the p 3 ?'rimidines, thymine and cytosine, but no uracil, resembles 
in its chemical characteristics a nucleic acid of animal origin, thereby es¬ 
tablishing the natural group to’which the tubercle bacillus is to be assigned. 
It is also known that the carbohydrates contained in plant and animal nu¬ 
cleic acids are characteristic of each group and differ in the two acids, hexose 
occurring in the acid of animal origin and pentose in the plant variety. 
Hence, an accurate knowledge of the sugar contained in tuberculinic acid 
would serve as a check on the above classification of the tubercle bacillus 
which is based on the results of a pyrimidine analysis. 

The literature of the chemistry of tubercle bacillus reveals the fact that the carbo¬ 
hydrate phase of the work has received little attention at the hands of previous inves¬ 
tigators, notwithstanding the fact that one of the first of them, Hammerschlag® recog¬ 
nized its importance. He was able to detect a reducing sugar in defatted bacilli, but 
thought he was dealing with cellulose. De Schweinitz and Dorset^ were of the same 
opinion in regard to the nature of the carbohydrate contained in this material. Levene® 
isolated a carbohydrate of a glycogen-like nature as an impurity of the nucleic acid from 
tubercle bacilli, but did not further investigate it beyond the point of ascertaining that 
it formed a soluble copper salt which permitted its separation from the insoluble copper 
nucleate. ■ 

Bendix® was the first investigator to report the finding of a sugar complex in the 
nudeoprotein obtained from the tubercle bacillus. He characterized his product as a 
pentose, but gave no details as to the method employed in its isolation, nor any charac¬ 
teristic chemical tests in support of his conclusion. The only other investigator, so far 

^ This work was done with the aid of a grant from the Gommittee on Medical Re¬ 
search of the National Tuberculosis Association. The tubercle bacilli used in this re¬ 
search were furnished gratuitously to the writers by Farke, Davis and Co. and the 
Muiford Go. We take this opportunity to express appreciation of their cooperation and 
interest'in our research. 

2 Bi-oto and Johnson, J. Ctew., 54,^ 

® Hammerschlag, Monatsh.^ 10^ 9 (1S92). 

V'; '^'.De "Schweinitz■ and 'Dorset," This Journae,' 17|' '605:'(I895);. 

, Devene,;'X;ExA*' 

® Bcndix, DeiU. rned. WocJuckf.t 1901, 10. 
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as tke writers are aware, to report the finding of a sugar in the nucleoproteiii from the 
tubercle bacillus was Goris^ who claims to have found a hexose. The nucleoprotein was 
obtained from the defatted bacilli by extraction with water and precipitation with alco¬ 
hol. Chemical data supporting this conclusion are also lacking. 

Two other investigators w'orking on tubercle bacilli have found sugars in the ex¬ 
tracts of different solvents used on this material. Kozniewski® found that acetone ex¬ 
tracted a substance from tubercle bacilli which, when treated with dil. mineral acids 
w'as decomposed wdth the formation of an inactive reducing sugar. Agulhon and Frouin® 
by the use of alcohol were able to extract a substance that yielded dextrose. These 
findings are of interest in showing the different parts of the bacillus from which the pres¬ 
ence of sugars has been reported. 

It is readily seen that the previous work on the carbohydrates of the 
tubercle bacillus gives very little accurate information in regard to the 
nature of the sugar functioning in this organism. Beyond the fact that a 
few investigators were able to find evidence of the presence of reducing 
sugars in different fractions of the tubercle bacillus, no conclusive results 
on the nature of these products have been obtained. Since the methods 
used for the identification of the different products were of a general nature 
and the material very complex, naturally the results obtained by the differ¬ 
ent investigators were incomplete and contradictory. 

As a part of their investigation of the “Chemistry of the Tubercle Bacil¬ 
lus/' which has been in progress in this Laboratory during the past 2 years, 
the writers have now been able to investigate the nature of the sugar con¬ 
tained in tuberculinic acid. After subjecting this nucleic acid to all the 
purification processes commonly used for the purification of other nucleic 
acids, a product was finally obtained which showed a constant contentof 
nitrogen and phosphorus. Small portions of this material were used to 
ascertain qualitatively the nature of the decomposition products of the 
sugar, when subjected to acid hydrolysis. These tests showed that rela¬ 
tively large amounts of both formic and levulinic acids were produced and 
only very small amounts of furfuraldehyde. With this information in 
hand, greater amounts of tuberculinic acid were employed and the above 
products isolated and identified. Since hexose sugars yield on acid hy¬ 
drolysis the above decomposition products and the pentoses under the same 
conditions yield only furfuraldehyde, the sugar functioning in tuberculinic 
acid is therefore definitely shown to be a hexose. The new data obtained 
by us are in complete accord with the results of our former work in which 
we found that thymine and cytosine were the only pyrimidines contained 
in tuberculinic acid, and show conclusively that the decomposition products 
of this nucleic acid are identical with those of known acids of animal 
origin, and different from those of the plant type in both their pyrimidine 
and sugar content., ■ , ' ■ ' y 

^GorisaudIiot,4«#.w5^.Bij^^e2fr,34,497(1920)- 

i«tef».;a£;a<f.'5a\.CmiCowtSeries A, ■ ' 

»Agtilfion and Bull:sot. 1,176 (1919). 
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In the experimental part of this paper is given a complete description 
of the behavior of tnberculinic acid when subjected to hydrolysis, and a 
report of our examination of the hydrolysis products produced by the 
decomposition of the sugar. 

Experimental Part 

The Purification of Tuherculinic Acid. —The nucleic acid used in this 
■work was separated from tubercle bacilli by the application of our method, 
described in our previous publications^ to a large amount of human and bo¬ 
vine tubercle bacilli which had previously been defatted with toluene. 

The crude tuberculinic acid, 8.4 g. obtained from 810 g. of dry tubercle bacilli, was 
further purified by solution in 1% sodium hydroxide solution, addition of acetic acid 
until the solution was neutral, then picric acid as long as a precipitate was formed and 
finally acetic acid until the mixture was distinctly acid to litmus. To the filtered solu¬ 
tion hydrochloric acid was then added until a faint turbidity was produced and the 
nucleic acid precipitated from the solution by the addition of twice its volume of 95% 
alcohol. The precipitate was separated from the solution by a high-speed centrifuge, 
washed with 50% alcohol containing hydrochloric acid and finally with 95% alcohol, 
absolute alcohol and with anhydrous ether. The dry product W'as a light gray powder 
and contained 8.11 % of phosphorus and 11.3 % of nitrogen, -This material was then dis¬ 
solved in dil. potassium hydroxide solution, the solution poured into 6 times its volume of 
absolute ethyl alcohol, and the precipitated potassium salt separated by means of the 
centrifuge. This was then washed with absolute alcohol and dried with ether. A granu¬ 
lar powder, slightly yellow in color, was obtained. The salt was again dissolved in water 
and converted into the copper salt by acidification with acetic acid, filtration, addition 
of hydrochloric acid until an opalescence was produced and, finally, addition of 10% 
copper chloride solution. The copper salt was purified and converted into the free 
nucleic acid according to the directions of hevene,^® using 5% hydrochloric acid. Analy¬ 
sis showed that the percentages of nitrogen and phosphorus had not changed and that 
we had a product which furtlier treatment did not alter. 

The Decomposition Products of the Sugar Produced on Hydrolysis of Tuberculinic 
Acid with Hydrochloric Acid.—One g. of tuberculinic acid was placed in a 500cc. dis¬ 
tilling flask with 250 cc. of hydrochloric acid (d., 1.06) and the mixture distilled from an 
oil-bath at 150°. At intervals, when 25 cc, of distillate had passed over, an equal volume 
of hydrochloric acid (d., 1.06) was added maintaining approximately the same strength 
of solution. The distillation was continued for 7 hours, during which about a liter of 
distillate was collected. The solution did not boil smoothly, but occasionally foamed 
and super-heated, and on one occasion boiled over, a few drops reaching the bulk of the 
distillate before the receiver could be changed. 

To the distillate an excess of phloroglucme dissolved in hydrochloric acid was added 
and the mixture heated at 80° to 85° for 2 hours and then allowed to stand overnight. 
The pMoroglucide precipitate was collected on an asbestos mat in a Gooch crucible that 
had been previously dried to constant weight at 98°, washed with water and again dried 
to constant weight at the same temperature. This weighed 0.024 g.' - Since Osborn and 
Harris^^ under the same conditions obtained 0.252 g, of this product from 1 g. of tritico- 
nucleic acid, from wheat, it is readily seen that the 2' acidS' differ markedly from each, 
other in .the, amount of' furfmaldehyde, produced on. hydrolj^sis. , 'SteudelJ^,, working' 

;■ ;'^''^°'^''I^vene,,'T.'5M,, Cfew., 48,':177^ ' 

Osborn and Harris, Z. physioL Chem,^ 36, 85 (1902). 
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witk thymus nucleic acid, also obtained furfuraldehyde, but in amounts somewhat 
smaller than the quantity produced from tubercuHnic acid. The results obtained in the 
case of tuberculinic acid agree very closely with the results obtained by other investiga¬ 
tors working with animal nucleic acids and differ materially from the results obtained 
when the plant acids were examined. 

The solution remaining from the preceding experiment was utilized to ascertain 
whether levulinic acid was produced as a hydrolytic product of tuberculinic acid. The 
distillation was continued to dryness and the residue exhaustively extracted with ether, 
the ether extract poured through a dry filter paper and the ether then expelled by distilla¬ 
tion. The gummy residue was heated on the hot plate for 2 hours to expel any hydro¬ 
chloric or formic acids that it might contain, dissolved in 25 cc. of water and finally fil¬ 
tered from a small amount of insoluble material. Preliminary tests on Icc. portions of 
this solution shouted that it gave a strong iodoform reaction, as well as a deep red color 
when sodium nitropmsside and a few drops of sodium hydroxide solution were added, the 
color changing to violet after the addition of an excess of acetic acid. These tests, 
especially the latter, are characteristic of levulinic acid. The remainder of the solution 
was digested for 1 hour with an excess of zinc oxide according to the directions of Weh- 
mer and Toliens^^ in order to prepare the zinc salt. After decolorization with animal 
charcoal the filtered solution was evaporated to a small volume, when a precipitate be¬ 
gan to separate; as the solution cooled, more was obtained. This precipitate was crystal¬ 
line, showing 6“Sided crystals when viewed under the microscope, and was identical in 
appearance with the zinc salt prepared from levulinic acid. The solution was evaporated 
to dryness, the residue washed with a mixture of equal parts of absolute alcohol and ether, 
dissolved in water and silver nitrate solution was added. A precipitate was obtained 
but in too small amount for a silver determination. These tests show conclusively that 
levulinic acid is produced on acid hydrolysis of tuberciilinic acid. 

The Isolation of Levulinic Acid from Tuberculinic Acid.—Tb 3.8 g. of tuberculinic 
acid in a 300cc. round-bottom Pyrex flask, 30 cc. of water and 10 cc. of coned, sulfuric 
acid w^ere added and tlie mixture was heated in an oil-bath at 125° for 26 hours under a 
return condenser. At the end of this time 50 cc. of water was added and the solution 
distilled until 50 cc, had passed over. This distillate, which contained formic acid was 
saved, as described below. 

The solution remaining in the hydrolysis flask was exhaustively extracted with ether, 
the ether extract poured through a dry filter and the ether distilled on a water-bath. 
The residue was allowed to remain on the steam-bath to dispel traces of water and formic 
acid. A viscous sirup was obtained, weighing 0.5 g. and composed chiefly of levulinic 
acid. This amount figured in terms of its hexose equivalent corresponds to 37,5% of the 
weight of tuberculinic acid used. The crude residue was dissolved in water, exactly 
neutralized with sodium hydroxide solution, and silver nitrate solution added in excess. 
A beautiful precipitate of the silver salt of levulinic acid was obtained. This was re¬ 
crystallized once from water and dried at 100°. 

Analysis. Subs.,0.1923: Ag,0.094. Calc.forCsHvOsAg: Ag, 48.43. Pound: 48.88. 

In other words, it was established that this compound was identical in every respect 
with the silver salt prepared from levulinic acid. 

The Identificadon of Fomic Acid,->---The distillate obtained as described above was 
strongly acid to litmus, and when a few cubic centimeters was warmed with silver nitrate 
solution a silver mirror was obtained- A black deposit of mercury was immediately 
obtained when a crystal of mercurous nitrate was added and the solution warmed. A 
portion of the solution when neutralized with sodium hydroxide and treated with ferric 
chloride solu tion gave the characteristic red color when boiled, showing the formation 

Wehmer and Tollens, Ann,^ 243 , 314 (1887). 
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of ferric formate. Wiieii 30 cc. of the distillate was neutralized with sodium hydroxide 
the solutionj then made acid to litmus with hydrochloric acid, and a solution of mercuric 
chloride added and the mixture digested on the xvater-bath, a white precipitate soon be¬ 
gan to form, A large amount of calomel was obtained, covering the entire bottom of 
the beaker. These results show conclusively that the acid contained in the distillate 
was formic acid. 

The Quantitative Determination of the Pyrimidines.—The solution remaining from 
the ether extraction was w'orked for the pyrimidines according to the directions given in 
one of our previous papers.- xA.fter the removal of sulfuric acid with barium hj^droxide, 
and the purines with silver sulfate in acid solution, the pyrimidines were precipitated in 
the usual manner as silver salts. These salts were decomposed with hydrogen sulfide 
and the cytosine removed as the phosphotungstate. After decomposition of this salt 
with barium hydroxide the C5^tosine was isolated as the base; 0.37 g, was obtained, cor¬ 
responding to 9.7% of the weight of nucleic acid used. 

The filtrate left from the phosphotungstate precipitation was freed from this reagent 
with barium hydroxide, the barium removed in the usual way and the solution evapo¬ 
rated to dryness. The residue w’as taken up in water and filtered from a small amount 
of insoluble material and the solution again evaporated to dryness and weighed. The 
crude thymine weighed 0.45 g., corresponding to 11.8% of the weight of the nucleic acid 
used. Ail of our solutions failed to respond to tests for uracil. 

Summary 

1. It has been shown that the sugar functioning in tuberculiiiic acid is 
a hexose. This was proven by identification of levulinic and formic adds 
as products of its hydrolysis. 

2. A new analysis for pyrimidines in tuberculiiiic acid has been made 
and results have been obtained which are identical with those reported in 
our previous publication,^ 

. New Haven, Connecticut 

[Contribution erom the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Cauifornia ] 
THE ACTION OF ULTRAVIOLET LIGHT UPON DIKETONES 
By C. W. Porter, H. C. Ramsperger and Carolyn Steel 

Received May 16, 1923 

In aqueous solution beiizil is converted into benzilic acid by warming 
it with an alkali. The reaction is rapid and practically quantitative. 
It has been reported that the same rearrangement occurs slowly in the 
absence of alkali when benzil, in moist ether, is exposed to sunlight.^ 
Under similar treatment benzil in alcohol yields benzoic acid and benzoin.- 

This investigation was undertaken to determine the action of radiant 
energy of short wave lengths upon aqueous and alcoholic solutions of benzil 
and the corresponding aliphatic diketone, diacetyl 

Preliminary tests were made with'saturated aqueous solutions of benzil. 
The/Solutions were placed in'open'heakers '.with the liquid/surfaces 18 cm. 
below a 110-volt quartz mercury-vapor lamp. Samples were withdrawn 
i Klinger, Ber,, 19, 1868 (1886). Lachman, This Journal, 44,330 (1922). 
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every 3 horns and titrated with sodium hydroxide solution, ' There was 
a gradual development of acid but an exposure of at least 30 hours was 
required to secure enough of the product for identification. Benzoic 
acid was the principal product. 

Because of the slight solubility of benzil in water (0.33 g. per liter at 
20°) mixtures of alcohol and water were used in the later experiments^ 
and since ethyl alcohol is oxidized by the oxygen of the air under the in¬ 
fluence of the ultraviolet light, blank determinations with the solvent 
alone were made under the same conditions. The acetic acid which de¬ 
veloped in the blank tests (lOOcc. portions) amounted to approximately 
1.2 X 10"® moles per hour. Within 12 hours the benzil in 66% alcohol 
was completely converted into other products.^ The solvent was then 
removed by evaporation. By repeated extractions with hot water we 
obtained from the yellow tarry residue a mixture of colorless crystals. 
Approximately 80% of this crystalline part of the product was benzoic 
acid. The remainder was salicylic acid. 

The mechanism for the production of these acids from benzil has been 
determined. The first step is hydrolysis of the diketone resulting in the 
production of benzoic acid and benzaldehyde. Atmospheric oxidation of 
benzaldehyde to benzoic acid is catalyzed by ultraviolet light and salicylic 
acid is formed from benzoic acid under the same conditions. A qualita¬ 
tive test for salicylic acid can be obtained when an alcoholic solution of 
benzoic acid is exposed to the ultraviolet light for less than an hour. When 
air was excluded by making the exposures in quartz flasks in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen no salicylic acid was formed. Under these conditions the oxida¬ 
tion of benzaldehyde was prevented, also, and the aldehyde appeared as 
one of the final products. Benzoin was produced in considerable quantities 
in the oxygen-free samples but we have not yet determined whether the 
production of benzoin is due entirely to reduction of benzil by alcohol or 
is due in part to a condensation of benzaldehyde. 

In order to determine whether benzilic acid could be an intermediate 
product we exposed both water and alcohol solutions of pure benzilic acid. 
The solutions became cloudy in the first half hour of exposure. Two 
products were isolated. One was benzopinacol, (C 6 H 5 ) 2 .COH.COH.- 
(C 6 H 5 ) 2 , and the other benzophenone. These products were never ob¬ 
tained from benzil; 

Experimental Part 

Benzil in Dry Benzene.— Several 5Qcc. portions of a 1% solution of 
benzil in dry, oxygen-free benzene were placed in quartz flasks, boiled to 

^ The test for benzil was made by boiling the solution with an alkali, evaporating to 
dryness, and treating the residue with concd. sulfuric acid.;'';''XJhder TMs treatment,' a 
mere, trace of benzil yields benzilic acid in sufficient quantity to impart a red color to the 

■sulfuric acid..;. ::,■’v,;:-;-' 
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expel air from the solution, and the air of the flasks was replaced by pure 
nitrogen. ' Mercury seals were placed about the necks of the flasks. The 
solutions were exposed for 1 to 7 hours at a distance of 20 cm. from a 220- 
volt mercury arc. ■ They acquired a light straw color as does pure benzene 
alone. When the solution was evaporated to dryness the benzil was re¬ 
covered unchanged. 

Benzil ¥apor Exposed.—W^hen exposed at a temperature of 200° in 
an evacuated flask for 6 hours, 0.2755 g. of benzil yielded 18 cc. of carbon 
monoxide (0°, 760 mm.) and a corresponding quantity of benzophenone, 
A flask containing benzil protected from the light by tin foil was kept in 
the same thermostat during the same interval of time. There w^as no 
thermal decomposition of the benzil. 

Benzil in Water.—Several 50cc. portions of an aqueous solution of 
benzil (0.3 g. per liter) were exposed in quartz flasks in the presence of air. 
The increase in acidity during 30 hours is indicated in the following table. 

Tablb I 

Incrbasb in Acidity op an Aqubous Solution of Blnzil upon Exposure 


TO Ultraviolet Light 

Time, hours... 3 6 9 12 15 18 21 24 27 30' 

0.062 NNaOH, cc. 0.26 0.4S 0.70 0.92 1.12 1.32 1.50 1.66 1.S4 1.94 


Benzil in Alcohol and Water.—stock solution was prepared by dis¬ 
solving 2 g. of benzil per liter in 66% ethyl alcohol; lOOcc. portions of this 
solution were exposed in quartz flasks. At the same time lOOcc. portions 
of the pure solvent, were exposed. At each interval indicated in the follow¬ 
ing table a benzil solution and a blank were withdrawn and titrated. The 
amount of the base reported is the difference between the tw^o titrations. 

Table II 

Exposure op Benzil in Water and Alcohol 


Time, hours.. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

0.062iVNaOH,cc... 4.28 6.30 8.70 10.72 13.35 15.40 16.50 17.20 17.82 18.06 


Assuming that 2 mols. of acid are derived from each mol. of benzil, this 
represents only a little more than 50% conversion, but the benzil had 
completely disappeared. Approximately half of it was converted into a 
resinous product, which we have not identified, and half was converted 
into benzoic acid. Part of the benzoic acid was oxidized to salicylic add. 
The crystalline product was usually 80% to 90% benzoic acid and 20% 
to 10% ■ salicylic'acid.. 

Exposures in the Absence of . Air.—Solutions of benzil" in ^ aqueous' 
alcohol were exposed to a 220-volt lamp for 8 hours in the absence of air. 
A white precipitate formed and, was identified as benzoin'(m. 'p.,' 132-134°)'. 
Benzoic acid was isolated as in previous cases, but no salicylic acid was 
produced. The pure solvent (66% alcohol) under nitrogen yielded no 
acetic,v acid,• Borne, ':hydrogen "was .produced' 'from. both: 'the,'' 'pure solvent 
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and the benzil solution. This is due to the decomposition of the ethyl 
alcohol into acetaldehyde and hydrogen.^ Alcohol thus acts as a reducing 
agent producing benzoin from benzil. 

Benzilic Acid Exposed.—Benzilic acid, when dissolved in 50% alcohol 
and exposed to ultraviolet light, is converted into benzopinacol. When air 
is present benzophenone is produced also; but in the absence of air benzo- 
plieiione is reduced to benzopinacol so rapidly that it never appears as a 
final product of the reaction. 

Biacetyi in Water.—A stock solution of diacetyl was prepared by dis¬ 
solving 2 g. of the diketone in 1 liter of water; lOOcc. portions of this solu¬ 
tion were exposed at a distance of 14 cm. from a 220-volt lamp. The 
substance was converted into acetic acid and acetaldehyde. The rate of 
acid formation is indicated by the following measurements. 

TabivE III 

Exposure or Diacetye in Water 


Time, Hours... 123456789 10 

0.01 N NaOH, cc.. 70 100 118 130 138 144 148 151 152 153 


Biacetyl Vapor.—A quartz flask having a capacity of 125 cc. was filled 
with diacetyl vapor at 100® and 1 atmosphere pressure and exposed to 
ultraviolet light. Gas was evolved at the rate of S cc. per minute. The 
gas was collected over mercury and analyzed. It was found to be carbon 
monoxide (2 vols.) and ethane (1 vol.). 

Summary . 

Under the influence of ultraviolet light, benzil in the vapor state is de¬ 
composed into carbon monoxide and benzophenone when the temperature 
is 200® or above. 

In dil. alcohol, in the absence of air, it is partly hydrolyzed to benzoic 
acid and benzaldehyde, but a portion of it is reduced by the alcohol to 
benzoin.'. 

In aqueous alcohol in contact with air it is converted into benzoic acid. 
Further oxidation of the benzoic acid gives some salicylic acid. 

Benzilic acid is not formed in solutions of benzil. The decomposition 
products of benzilic acid, namely, benzopinacol in the absence of oxygen, 
and benzophenone and benzopinacol in the presence of oxygen, were never 
found in the exposed benzil solutions. 

Under the influence of ultraviolet light, diacetyl vapor yields ethane and 
carbon monoxide. 

An aqueous solution of diacetyl yields acetic acid and acetaldeh 3 rde. 

^ Berthelet and Gaudechon, CompL rend., 153,383 (1912). 
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DERIVATIVES OF ANTHRAQUINONE. REACTIONS OF 
ANTHRAQUINONE SULFONIC ACIDS WITH MERCAPTANSi 
By W. S, Hoffman and E. Emmet Reid 

Received May 16, 1923 

In a recent paper by Reid, Mackall and Miller“ it lias been shown that 
sulfonic acid groups in the ^-position in anthraquinone are readily replaced 
by mercaptan residues to form anthraquinone tliio-ethers, thio~ether 
sulfonic acids, and dithio-ethers, C14H7O2.SR, 1,5- and l,8-RS.Ci4H602.- 
SOgNa and 1,5- and l,8-Ci4H602(SR)2. 

The present investigation was undertaken to determine the best condi¬ 
tions for this reaction and to extend it to other mercaptans, particularly 
those of other types. 

The speed of the reaction depends on the concentration of the sodium 
salt of the mercaptan and, hence, on account of the weakness of mercap¬ 
tans as acids, is increased by excess of alkali. Alkali, however, tends to 
salt out the sodium anthraquinone sulfonate. Practically the maximum 
yield is reached with 4 equivalents of alkali and 4 hours’ heating. 

Previous work had shown that the reaction takes place with primary ali¬ 
phatic mercaptans but not with aromatic. Benzyl mercaptan has been 
tried and has been found to work well, yielding well-characterized deriva¬ 
tives. ^>-Nitrobenzyl mercaptan reacts rapidly but the products are 
complex, extremely insoluble and difficult to handle, and so were dis¬ 
carded. 

No difficulty was found in obtaining good yields of characteristic reaction 
products with wopropyl mercaptan, but the corresponding sulfones are 
obtained in small yield, if at all, since the—SCH(CH 3)2 group is readily 
oxidized to— SO3H and the sulfonic acids are obtained quantitatively if 
the oxidation is vigorous. In the case of mixed dithio-ethers an ^^opropyl 
group is oxidized to the sulfonic acid while, with the other, oxidation stops 
at the sulfone: RS.Ci4H602.SCH(CH3)2 —> RSO2.C14HeO2.SO3H. Small 
yields of sulfones may be obtained from the 1- and the 1,5-, but none from 
the 1,8-dithio-ethers containing an isoyxo^yl group. Monothio-ethylene 
glycol has been found to react normally, its reaction rate being greater 
than those of the simple mercaptans on account of its solubility in water 
and low volatility. The resulting hydroxy-thio-ethers are slightly soluble 
in water and readily act with hydrosulfiie. ' " 

'Ethylene mercaptan was found-to react, rapidly but' the products-, are 
complicated and could not be purified; the principal one from the mono- 
sulfonic acid seemed' to be"the, disulfide,'''Ci 4 H 7 D 2 .S'C 2 H 4 S»SC 2 H 4 S..Ci 4 H 702 . ' 
^ From a disser'tatioii 'presented by W.'S. Hoffman, in .partial- fulfilment'of tbe re- 
'quirements for :the,.degree,of'.Bocto'''of:,.M 
.Reid,vMaekail'and'Mifier; 
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1,5-Anttiraquinone-butyl-sulfone-sodium sulfonate, C 4 H 9 SO 2 C 14 H 6 O 2 .” 
SOsNa, was prepared by the oxidation of the corresponding thio-ether 
with fuming nitric acid. It is quite soluble in water; it separates from hot 
water with half a molecule of water of crystallization and from cold with 1 
molecule. As previously shown, the thio-ether anthraquinone sodium 
sulfonate reacts with mercaptans, but on account of its extremely slight 
solubility even in boiling water, the reaction is very slow. Possibly on 
account of its far greater solubility, possibly partly on acount of greater 
reactivity, the sulfone-sulfonate mentioned above reacts extremely rapidly 
with mercaptans in hot alkaline solution to give sulfone-thio-ethers, 
1 , 5 -C 4 H 9 S 02 .Ci 4 H 602 .SR, which appear as precipitates the instant that the 
mercaptans are added to the mixture. The yields are practically quanti¬ 
tative. In fact the reaction may advantageously be used for the identi¬ 
fication of mercaptans. The melting points of the butyl sulfone-alkyl- 
thio-ethers so formed are definite but it is better to oxidize with fuming 
nitric acid to the mixed disulfones. These are particularly easy to purify 
and have good melting points. A number of these are given in previous 
article.® Satisfactory results may be obtained with very small quantities 
of the mercaptans. 

The great reactivity of the butyl-sulfone-anthraquinone sodium sulfonate 
toward mercaptans suggested that it might react with some compounds with 
which the sodium-anthraquinone sulfonates do not react. This has proved 
to be true with thiophenol which reacts at a satisfactory rate to give a 
good yield of butyl-sulfone-anthraquinone-thiophenol ether, C4H9SO2.- 
C 14 H 6 O 2 .SC 6 H 5 , but the reaction does not go as fast and the yield is not 
as good as with the aliphatic mercaptans. ;p-Nitrothiophenol was tried 
in a similar manner. No product separated from the alkaline solution, 
which may be explained by the probable formation of some sort of sodium 
salt. After 4 hours' boiling the mixture was acidified and gave a brown 
solid which proved difficult to purify and was discarded. The reaction 
evidently takes place, but not smoothly. 

It was thought that perhaps alcohols might react to give oxygen ethers. 
Butyl alcohol was added to the boiling alkaline solution*of butyl-sulfone- 
anthraquinone sodium sulfonate and boiled for sometime, but there was no 
indication of a reaction. 

Experimental Part 

Preparation of Butyl-anthraquinone Thio-ether. The effect of time, 
dilution and quantity of alkali upon the preparation of this substance as 
described in the preliminary article has been studied. In each experiment 
3 g. of the sodium anthraquinone sulfonate was used and 1.25 equivalents 
of butyl mercaptan in boiling solution. The product was filtered on a 
small Buchner funnel, well washed with hot water, dried and weighed. 
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Tabi^e I 

Voltime, 150 cc. 4 eq. NaOH 


Time, hours . 1 2 4 6 8 

Yield, %. 59 75 78 84 85 

Table II 

4 hours. 4 eq, NaOH 

Volume, cc. 75 150 300 600 

ATeld, %... 8^.4 '78.5 57.8 24.5 

Table III 

4 hours. Volume, 75 cc. 

Eq. NaOH..... 0 12 4 8 

Yield, % . 0 67 80 86 85 


The best conditions are 4 hours’ boiling, 25 parts of water and 4 equiva¬ 
lents of sodium hydroxide. 

Reactions with Benzyl and ^»Nitrobenzyl Mercaptans 
Preparation of Mercaptans.—Benzyl mercaptan was prepared by a slight modifica¬ 
tion of the general method.^given by Marcher.'* One and a half moles of crystallized 
sodium sulfide was melted at 90 ° on a water-bath and was saturated with hydrogen sul¬ 
fide. To this was added an equal volume of ethyl alcohol, and the mixture was resatu¬ 
rated with hydrogen sulfide; finally a mole of benzyl chloride dissolved in alcohol was 
added. The mixture was allowed to stand in the cold, with frequent shaking for 4 days, 
kept cold if necessary with running water to prevent as much as possible the oxidation of 
the mercaptan to the disulfide and the formation of the monosulfide, both of which re¬ 
actions take place readily at high temperatures. The mixture was then diluted with 
water, the mercaptan separated and distilled under reduced pressure. 

We were unable to prepare ^-nitrobenzyl mercaptan in this way, although Stra- 
kosch^ maintains that he did. Nor was the method proposed by Price and Twiss® 
found successful. The method finally employed was that of Waters^. ;p-Nitrobenzyl 
thiocyanate (made by the action of potassium thiocyanate on an alcohol-w'ater solution 
of p-nitrobenzyl bromide) was dissolved in cold alcohol and saturated with hydrogen 
chloride, and allowed to stand cold for 8 days. Upon the addition of water, ^-nitro- 
benzyl thiocarbamine ester (P-NO 2 C 6 H 4 CH 2 SCONH 2 ) separated, and w^as removed, 
dissolved in alcohol, and heated with a little more than 1 equivalent of zinc acetate. 
The cooled mixture was poured into a large quantity of water, precipitating the zinc 
nitrobenzyl mercaptide, which was separated, and decomposed with coned, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, liberating the free mercaptan that melted when pure at 52°, 

Reaction of Mercaptans.-—Benzyl mercaptan was caused to react with I-anthra- 
quinone sodium sulfonate, with 1,5- and 1,8-disodium sulfonates and with the thio- 
ether sodium sulfonates prepared by Reid, MackaH and Miller. The reactions were 
slower than with butyl mercaptan, so the time of heating was lengthened to 8 to 10 hours. 
The thio-ethers so obtained were converted to sulfones by solution in glacial acetic acid, 
addition of slight excess of coned, water solution of chromic anhydride and heating lor 
half an hour. As this mixture cooled the sulfones separated as yellowish-white crystals 
which were quite pure, 

^ Marcher,136, 76'^^^^^^ V ;'.. 

5 vStrakosch, Ber., S, 692 (1872). 
s Price and Twiss, Y. Chem. Soc,, 95,1726 (1909). 

'; ^■'■'Waters, 19D5. ■ 
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Properties and analyses of the products are given in tabular form. The tliio-ethers 
were recrystallized from solvent naphtha and the sulfones from acetic acid. The salts 
in Table V are orange-colored. 


Tabi,:^ IV 

BbNZYL-ANTHRAQUINON^ THIO-B'nmRS 

Suifur 



Formula 

M. p. 

c. 

Calc. 

% 

Found 

% 

Color 

l-Een„zyP. 

. C 14 H 762 .SC 7 HV 

242 

9,71 

8.87 

Golden-yellow 

]p3"Dibeiizyl... . 

. C,i4Hf,0,(SC,H7): 

2 176 

14.17 

14.50 

Dull orange 

],S-D!betizyl... . 

. CHH|iO.(SC7HT): 

2 189 

14.17 

14.34 

Orange-red 



Table V 





B^nzyl-thio-ether-anthraquinone: Sodium Sulfonates 

Water vSodiuai Dry basis 

Calc. Found Calc. Found. 

Formula % % % % 

l,5-C7H7S.CHH602.S08Na.2H20. 7.69 6.95 5.32 5.24 

l,8-C7H7S.CHHc02.S0,iNa.3H20. 11.11 11.80 5.32 5.72 


Table VI 

Alkyl-benzyl-anthraquinone-dithio-ethers. RS.CnHijO^.SCvHr 

M. p. Sulfur Sulfur found 


Alkyl, R 

1,5- 
® C. 

1 ,8— 

° C. 

Calc. 

% 

1,5- 

% 

1 , 8 - 

% 

Color 

1,5- 

1,8- 

Methyl. 

276 

262 

17.03 

17.31 

16.96 

Gold 

Crimson 

Bthyl..... 

208 

164 

16.43 

16.86 

16.81 

Orange 

Orange 

Propyl... 

210 

181 

15.86 

16.02 

16.04 

Orange 

Orange 

Butyl... . . . .. 

235 

185 

15.32 

15.18 

15.03 

Orange-yellow 

Orange-red 

'/i'(7-Propyl.. .. 

239 

229 

1586 

16.18 

16.12 

Orange 

Orange-red 

is 0 -Amyl,. . ,. 

211 

189 

14.83 

15.00 

14.99 

Orange 

Orange-red 


Table VII 


Benzyl-ANTHRAQ uiNONE Sulfones 

Sulfur % 



Formula 

M. p. 

® C. 

Calc. ■ 

Found 

% 

l-Benz,yP.i., 

.... CuHjOs.SCtH, 

233 



1,8-Dibenzyl....,, 

.... C»H60i.(SC7H7)2 

202 

12.42 

12.30 


Table VIII 

Alkyl-ben!2YL"AnTheaquinone Disulfones, RSO2.Ci4HfiO2.S02C7H7 


M-p. Sulfur Sulfur foimd 

1,5- 1,8- ■ Calc. ■ 1,5- ■ 1,8- 

Alkyl, R ' ■ ■ , , , .<*C. C. t % ■ , % . ■ % 

''■Metiiyl.. 2B0 255 14.56 :14.'68 ' 14.48 

Kthyi.',.. 210 ■ ■ 242.5'. 14.11 '. ■ 13.98 ' ', 14.22' 

Propyl...,..:.,.;.;,. ''215 .■ .■ 227 ; ■ ■■ '■13,.69 ' ■„ 13.70" .',13.80' 

'Butyl.. .'.V.228' ■■ :B10 '' 13';,.29' '':13.41 , 13.20 

isopropyl.,:,"'... '229 ... 13.69 13.,85' ^ . 

w-Amyl.202.'' .BOl,. , .,„l,2,.9i.■. 12,.75 '12.60 


® Prepared by Gattermann, who gave m. p. 240° [Ann,, 393> 113 (1912) ]. 
» Prepared by Gattermann, who gives m. p. 231° (Ref. 8, p. 139). 
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Reactions with Iso-Propyl Mercaptan 

Preparation of -iso-Propyi Mercaptan.—The mercaptan was prepared iii the same 
way as benzyl mercaptan, using wo-propyl bromide as described by Clausd^-^ The reac¬ 
tion mixture, in this case, after 4 days was distilled on the water-bath. The distillate 
W'as diluted with water, the mercaptan separated, dried over calcium chloride and re¬ 
distilled; yield, 60%. 

Reactions with Anthraquinone Sodium Sulfonates.—The speed of reaction of this' 
substance with anthraqulnone sulfonic acids at 100 ° was naturally very low on account 
of the low boiling point, 57 The mixtures were refiuxed for 12 hours and the yields 
averaged above 40%. The properties of the derivatives formed are given in the tables 
below. 

Tabi^e IX 

I so- Prop YP-ANTHR aquinone-thio-ethers 


Sulfur 

M. p. Calc. Found 

Formula ° C. % % Color 

1-isdPropyl. Ci 4H702.SCH(CH3)2 134 11.36 11.37 Gold 

1,5-Di-wdpropyi. C]4H602[SCH(CHs)2]2 148 17.99 18.04 Orange 

1,8-Di-fwpropyl. C24H602[SCH(CH3)2l2 181 17.99 18.33 Orange-red 


Tabee X 

Iso-propye-thio-ether-anthraquinone Sodium Suefonates 


Water Sodium Drj*' basis 

Calc. . Found Calc. Found 
Formula ■ % ■ % % %' 

l,5-(CPl3)2CHS.C24He02.S0sNa.2H20.8.57 7,80 5.98 5.70 

l,8-(CH3)2CHS.Ci4HG02.vS03Na.3H20..... 12.33 11.64 5.98 5.78 - 


TabeeXI 

AEK-YE ISO-PROPYTu-ANTHRAQUINONE-DlTHIO-EtHERS, RS.Ci.iHfi02.vSCH(CH3)2 
M. p. Sulfur Sulfur found 


1,0— usiic. i,u— 1,0— v,uior 

Alkyl, R ®C. °C. % % % . 1 , 5 - 1,S- , 

Methyl.. 184 189 19.53 19.58 19.63 orange crimson 

Ethyl......... 163 176 18.73 19.01 18.52 gold crimson 

Propyl. 133 135 17.99 18.24 18.13 gold orange-red 

Butyl......... 114 131 17.31 17.40 17.71 orange-yellorv orange-red 

MO-Amyl.. 97 109 16.68 16.24 16.78 brownish orange-red 


Oxidation of' Iso-propyi-anthraquinone-thio-ether and' ' dithio-etherS' 
On oxidation of a-iso-propyl-anthraquinone-thio-ether with fuming 
nitric acid, 81% ivas converted into o:-anthraquinone sulfonic acid which 
was identified by conversion into butyhanthraquinone-tliio-ether; m. p. 
114®. A small amount of the snlfone, (CH 3 ) 2 CHS 02 .Ci 4 H 702 , was obtained; 
m.p. 182®:;'. 

Calc, for C17H21O4S: S, 10.20. Found: 10,30. 

; Similarly," 'the 1,5''. mixed' dialkyl' di,thio-€thers' 'Containing '/isopropyl 
gave small yields' of the di'Sulf ones,', 80 'to 85% being oxidized to the''alkyl 
siilfone-sulfonic acids. The melting points and analyses of these disul- 
'fones'are given ;in'.Table; Xli.;, 
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From the corresponding 1 jS-dithio-ethers no disulfones could be obtained. 
The IjS-anthraquinoiie disulfonic acid resulting from the oxidation of the 
di-'^b{?propyl-dithiO'ether was titrated and required over 96% of the cal¬ 
culated amount of alkali. 

The 1,5- and 1 ,8-alkyl sulfone-sulfonic acids obtained above were 
boiled with butyl mercaptan under the usual conditions and converted 
into the corresponding alkyl siilfone-butyl-thio-etliers, the melting points 
of which are given in Table XIII. All are yellow solids very slightly sol¬ 
uble in water. For identification they w^'ere oxidized to the dialky! di- 
siilfoiies described in the previous article. 

TabIvB XII 

1,5-ArKYr-ISOPROPYIv-ANTHRAQUINON^ DlSUCFONBvS, RS 02 .Ci 4 H 602 .S 02 CH(CH 3)2 
isopropyl alkyl Methyl Ethyl Propyl Butyl x^oPropyl woAmyl 

M. p., ° C. 235 213 203 186 222 172 

Sulfur, calc., found 16.34,16.60; 15.78,16.00; 15.25,15.31; 14.76.14.92; 14.30, 14.20; 15.25,15.38 

TABkE XIII 

AhKYh SurroNE-BuXYr-THio-ETHERS, RS02.CMHe02.SC4H9 

Alkyl Methyl Ethyl Propyl Butyl i^oAmyl 

M. p., ® C. 256:162 210:140 204:132 162:126 ISO: 121 

Reactions with Monothio-ethylene Glycol 

This mercaptan was prepared according to the methods of Rosen and 
Reid^^ and of Bennett. When freshly prepared it reacted with the an- 
thraquinone sulfonic acids under the same conditions as did butyl mercap¬ 
tan with about the same yields, but poor results were obtained when the 
mercaptan was not fresh. The monothio-ether had been previously 
prepared by Gattermaiin by another method. Fie gives the same melting 
point. Owing to the presence of the hydroxyl gtoup, these thio-ethers 
show a slight solubility in water. The data for the compounds prepared 
are found in Table XIV. The acetates were made by treating with 
acetyl chloride and were recrystallized from acetic acid, the hydroxy com¬ 
pounds from butyl alcohol. 

Table XIV 

Beriyatives OP Monoxhio-exhylene 

, M. p,' - ' Calc. 

Substitueuts ’“C. ' % ■ 

................ 178 

I-SCH 2 CH 2 OCOCH 3 ... 146 

1.5- (-SCHaCH,OH),. 224 17.79 

1.5- C-SCHaCHjOCOCHs),....... 199 14.43 

1.8- (-SCH2CH20H)j........... . 206- 17.79 

1.8- (-SCH,CH20C0CH8)2....... 159 14.43 


Rosen and Reid, 'This Journai,, 44, 634 (1922). 
“ Bennett, J. Chem. Soc., 120, 422 {1921). 


G1.VC01, 

Sulfur 


Pound 

%, ,, 

• Color 

' .. ,' 

orange' 

.. . 

■yellow 

17.37 

orange 

14.60; 

yellow 

17.30'' 

■ red ' 

•14,54^';: 

yellow 
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Reactions witli Ethylene Mercaptan 

Preparation of Ethylene Mercaptan.—Ethylene mercaptan was made according to 
the method of Fasbender^® with the following modifications. The mixture of the alco- 
hoi-water solution of sodium liydrosulfide and of ethylene bromide w^as allowed to stand 
for 4 days in cold water, with frequent shaking. The mixture was diluted with water, 
the mercaptan layer filtered off, dried -with calcium chloride and distilled under reduced 
pressure; yield, about 30%. The mercaptan is exceedingly unstable and gives on heat¬ 
ing a large quantity of a white crystalline compound. It is the formation of this com¬ 
pound, containing a high percentage of sulfur that made a study of the reactions of ethyl¬ 
ene mercaptan so difiicult. 

Reaction of Ethylene Mercaptan with Anthraquinone Sulfonic Acids.—Ethylene 
mercaptan was found to react quite readily with the mono- and disulfonates, giving yields 
of about 80% of yellow powders. In every case, however, these, powders were impure, 
giving various analyses for sulfur and no definite melting points. One attempt at puri¬ 
fication of the monosulfonate reaction product gave a substance that contained 21 . 75 % 
of sulfur. It did not melt below 250 °, showing the absence of appreciable sulfur- 
containing impurities which 'were found in most cases to lower the melting points of the 
crude products to below 100 °. The analysis points to the possible compound, 
C14H7O2.SCH2CH2S.SCH2CH2S.C14H7O2 (sulfur: calc., 21 . 42 %), an oxidation product 
of the derivative C14H7O2SCH3CH2SH first formed. 

l,5“Butyl-anthraqumone-'Sulfone Sodium SulfonatCj 

C 4 H 9 S 02 .Ci 4 H 602 .S 03 Na, and its Reactions 
The tliio-etiier sodium sulfonate, or “gold salt/’ is dissolved in about 
2 parts by weight of fuming nitric acid and the solution evaporated to 
dryness on the water-bath. The oxidation to the sulfone-sulfonate is 
practically quantitative. This substance was dissolved in a minimum 
amount of hot water and the solution evaporated until crystals formed. 
These were separated and. the solution was cooled. Nothing further 
separated until the temperature was below 30°. The crystals from hot 
water contained 2.89% of winter and those from cold, 3.59%; calc.: 0.5 
H 3 O, 2.05%; 1 H 2 O, 4.02%. 

The sulf one sodium sulfonate is far more soluble and reacts with mer- 
captans far more rapidly than the thio-ether sodium sulfonate. 

To a boiling solution of 2 g. of this salt in 50 cc. of water, with 4 equivalents of so¬ 
dium hydroxide, butyl mercaptan was added in slight excess. The butyl-thio-ether- 
aiithraquinone-butyl-sulfoiie se|>arated immediately. The boiling was continued for a 
few minutes and the crystals were separated and w^ashed with hot w^ater.'' The yield was 
practically quantitative.' 

Analysis. Calc, for C4H9S.Ci4H602.S02C4Hg: $,15.40. Found: 15.37. 

Fuming nitric acid oxidked it to 1,5-dibutyI-anthraquinoiie-disulfone, m. p., 184.5 
as described by Reid, Mackall and Miller. Corresponding products were made from 
other mercaptans. Because of the volatility of methyl mercaptan the reactants were 
sealed in a tube which was then suspended in boiling water. The melting points of thio- 
ether-sulfones and the disulfones into which they were converted by oxidation are given 
Tn'Table'XV. /'vy 


Fasbender, Ber., 20, 460 (18^7). 
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Tabi^e XV 

AlKYI. THIO-ETHER-ANTHRAQUINONE-BUTyi.-SUI.FONES AND DLSUDFONES 
Alkyl, R Alethyl Ethyl Propyl Butyl woAmyl 

RS.CwH602.S02C4Hg, m. 228 214 201 162 152 

RSOa.CuHcOa.SOaCiHg, in. p., ° C. 264 194 220 184.5 203.5 

TMs reaction, which takes place so quickly and with such high 3 rields, 
offers an excellent means of identifying mercaptans. For some unknown 
reason, the melting points of the alkyl thio-ether-butyl-sulfones are not as 
sharp as is desirable but the disulfones into which they are readily oxidized 
are excellent derivatir^es for identification as they are readily purified and 
melt sharpty. 

Thioplienol reacts with the butyl-snlfone sodium sulfonate under the same condi¬ 
tions as the mercaptans, though the reaction is slower; yield, 80%. The compound 
was recrystallized from acetic acid and did not melt even at 350 

Analysis. Calc, for S, 14.69. Toutid: 15.11. 

The same reaction takes place with ^-nitro-thiophenol though the product remains 
in solution in the excess of alkali from which it w^as precipitated by acidifying. The 
product was extremely insoluble and difficult to purify. It melted above 300 ° and con¬ 
tained 14.03% of sulfur; calc., 13.32%. 

Several attempts were made to prepare the oxygen ether, C4H90.Ci4He02.S02C4H3, 
by using butyl alcohol instead of the mercaptan but no such compound could be obtained. 
Long boiling in alkaline solution does not give any appreciable amount of the hydroxy 
derivative. 

Summary 

The replacement of sulfonic acid groups in the anthraquinone-sulfonic 
acids has been further studied using benzyl, ^-nitrobenzyl, and wdpropyl 
mercaptans and mono- and dithio-eth 3 dene glycols. All of these react, 
but the second and last do not give products that can be purified. 

The fsopropyl-thio-ethers can sometimes be oxidized to sulfones but 
usually go to the sulfonic acids. 

When 1,5- butyl-thio-ethers-anthraquinone sodium sulfonate is oxidized, 
the corresponding butyl-sulfone sulfonate is obtained in quantitative yield. 
This reacts extremely rapidly with mercaptans to form 1,5-butyl-sulfone- 
anthraquinone alkyl thio-ethers. This reaction offers a ready method for 
the identification of mercaptans. 

■ ' /BADtiMORE, Maryland ■ 
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Jul}', 1923 certain bthyeidene-bis-nitro-anieines 

[Contribution from th® Chemical, Laboratory of the University of North 

Carolina] 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE DICHLOROHYDROXY- 
ETHYLIDENE-BIS-NITRO-ANILINES 

By Alvin S. Wheeler and Samuel C. Smith' 

Received May 23, 1923 

In an attempt to reduce the 3 isomeric Schiff’s bases obtained by the 
condensation of chloral and the nitro-anilines Wheeler and Glenn^ noted 
that treatment of these bases with alcoholic potash produced a brilliant 
red compound. The red compound, however, on purihcation became 
yellow and anal^^sis showed that 1 chlorine atom had been replaced by an 
h 3 ?-droxyl group, according to the equation: CCl 3 CH(NHC 6 H 4 N 02)2 
+ KOH = CCl20HCH(NHC6H4N02)2 + KCl. Sodium methylate gave 
a product containing the methoxy group in place of a chlorine atom and 
more recently Wheeler and Smith® prepared the ethoxy derivative, im¬ 
proved the general method of preparation by using acetone as the solvent 
for the reaction mixture and extended the reaction to ^?-nitro-aniliiie. 
The group now included the hydroxy, methoxy and ethoxy derivatives 
of the 0 - and ;f>-nitro-aailines. -No derivatives were obtainable from the 
Schiff base obtained from w-nitro-axiiline. 

Having lately some doubt as to the correctness of our idea in attaching 
the hydroxyl group to the carbon atom to which 2 chlorine atoms are 
already joined, we undertook a special study to determine the location 
of the hydroxyl group as well as the methoxy and ethoxy groups. No 
compounds are known that contain the h^^droxyl group and chlorine 
attached to the same carbon atom. Such compounds, if formed, 
usually break up with the elimination of hydrogen chloride. In the com¬ 
pounds under review it seemed likely that the hydroxyl group had wandered 
to the a-carbon atom, producing a tertiary alcoholic group, thus, 
CCisOH ' CCbH 

NH—CH—NH<^^^y^N03—->O2N<^y2)’NHi(0H)NH<G~/’NO*. 

We can readily imagine that the hydroxyl group momentarily takes the 
place of 1 of the 3 chlorine atoms attached to the /5-carbon atom and then 
wanders to the a-carbon atom in order to form the more stable compoimd. 
In order to determine the position of the hydroxyl group the compound 
was' decomposed with alkali. j^-Nitro-aniline: was' readily' identified among', 
the decomposition products but no other compound of significance could 

''^' TM,s;paper: constitutes .Part I' of a thesis submitted .in June; 1923, to'the.'PacuItjr. 

' of the'XJmversity of .North 'Carolina by, Samuel G..,'vSniith in'candidacy for the degree'; of 
."Doctor;.of'.Philosophy.'' 

- Wheeler and Glenn, J, Elisha MitchellSci, Soc., 19, 63 (1903). 

^ Wheeler and Smith, This Journal, 41, 1862 (1919). 
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be isolated. Coned, sulfuric acid gave a very small quantity of a liquid 
of strange odor. This liquid was not investigated. Fruitful results 
however were obtained when the substance was treated with hot 30% 
sulfuric acid. The compound dissolved and when the solution cooled 
crystals 'were deposited which after purification melted at 127 Neutrali¬ 
zation of the mother liquor with sodium hydroxide caused the pre¬ 
cipitation of ;;f?~nitro-aniline, melting at 147°. The course of the reaction 
appeared to be: 02 NC 6 H 4 NHC( 0 H)(CCl 2 H)NHC 6 H 4 N 02 —> H 2 SO 4 
—> 02NC6H4NHC0CCl2H(rt + 02NC6H4NH2(f>). The first product 
should be ^;-iiitrodichloro-acetanilide. We could find no such anilide 
described in the literature, dichloro-acetanilide being the nearest to it. 
The preparat'on of the latter compound from dichloro-acetic acid and aniline 
requires the presence of phosphorus pentoxide.^ Using this method with 
dichloro-acetic acid and ^>-mtro-aniline we obtained ;p-nitrodichloro- 
acetanilide which proved to be identical in physical and chemical proper¬ 
ties with the decomposition product described above. 

In view of the fact that this bis-nitro-aniline, as w-ell as all of the others, 
splits easily, cleanly and quickly with dil. acid, giving in every case a 
product containing oxygen attached to the a-carbon atom, it seems clear 
that in these derivatives of Schiff’s bases the hydroxyl and alkoxy groups 
are attached to the carbon atom which is joined to the nitrogen atoms. 
Since the acid decomposition of the alkoxy derivatives yields ^?-nitro- 
aniline (or ortho) and not the alkylated nitro-anilines, the reaction must 
be writtenis CCl 2 HCOCH 3 (NHC 6 H 4 N^^^^ + H 2 SO 4 = CCl 2 HCONH- 
C6H4NO2 + NH2CGH4NO2 + CH3HSO4. 

Experimental Part 

^-Nitrodichioro-acetanilide, CCI 2 HCONHCSH 4 NO 2 

(a) By Acid Decomposition of Dichlorohydroxy-ethylidene-bis-^^-nitro-aniime.-— 
Ten g. of the liydroxyetliylidene compound (in. p., 178°) was dissolved in 40 cc. of the 
30% sulfuric acid and then heated for 3 minutes with a direct flame. The solution was 
then diluted -with an equal volume of water and allowed to cool thoroughly. A heavy de¬ 
position of crystals of the anilide occurred. ■ These, melted at 124° and weighed 80,% of 
the calculated amount. Recrystallization was best effected with 50% alcohol,.80of' 
the crude product being recovered in a pure condition. This new acetanilide forms pale 
yellow needles; m. p., 127°; CCl 2 HC 0 H(NHC 6 H 4 N 02)2 + H 2 SO 4 = CCI 2 HCONHC 6 H 4 - 
NO 3 4 -NO 2 C 6 H 4 NH 2 .H 2 SO 4 . i>"NitrodichIoro-acetanilide is unstable toward alkalies 
but very stable in the presence of acids. It may be dissolved in acids, including nitric, 
and is unchanged on reprecipitation. It is insoluble in water and soluble in acetone, 
alcohol, benzene and chloroform. 

10,1265 ,(1877).'; . 

® If phosphorous peatoxide is omitted in the reaction between dicbloro-acetic acid 
and o-toluidine, the product contains 3 ehlorine atoms and, therefore, is not dichi oro- 
i?“toluidide. This surprising result led to a study of the reaction between dichloro-acetic 
/ acld^'and''a'number o'f,aro'matic'amines.., Part'll of, Mr.';„'Smith's ''thesis,'.'.will;','deal with 
this unusual reaction. It will be published shortly. A. S. W. 
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Analysis. Subs., 0.3167: AgCl, 0.3694. Calc, for CsHeOsN.Cb (moL wt, 249) 
Cl, 28.51. Found: 28.85. 

;^-Nitro-aniline, tbe second product of the reaction, was readily isolated from the 
mother liquor by the addition of an excess of alkali, as yellow needles; m. p., 147°. 

(b) By Acid Decomposition of Dichloromethoxy--etliylideiie-bis--^-iiitro-aiiiiine.— 
The methoxy derivative (m. p., 177°) was treated in the same manner with hot 30% sul¬ 
furic acid. The insoluble product, after recrystallization from 50%. alcohol, melted at 
127 ° and consisted of yellow needles. 

A^mlysis. Subs., 0.2556: i\gCl, 0.2941. Calc, for CsHrANsCh (mol. wt., 249): 
Cl, 28.51. Found: 28.46. 

CCl 2 HC 0 CH 3 (NHCcH 4 N 02)2 -h H2SO.4 = CCl 2 HCONHC 6 H 4 N '02 + NO 2 CSH 4 NH 2 -f C- 
H 3 HSO 4 ., 

(c) By Acid Decomposition of Dichloro-ethoxy-ethylidene-bis-^j-nitro-aniline.^— 
The ethoxy derivative (m. p.; 147°) was treated with sulfuric acid in the same manner 
and the same product, melting at 127°, was obtained. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.2542: AgCl, 0.2919. Calc, for CsH 603 iS[ 2 Cl 2 (mol. wt, 249): 
Cl, 28.51. Found: 28.41. 

(d) By the Action of Dichloro-acetic Acid on ^-Nitro-aniline.-—To 5.0 g. of '^- 
nitro-aniline was added 5.0 g. of phosphorus pentoxide and 5.0 g- of dichloro-acetic acid. 
The mixture was heated under a reflux condenser for 10 minutes. Cold water was added 
and the whole was well shaken. The crystalline product was separated and recrystal¬ 
lized from 50% alcohol as light yellow needles; m. p., 127°. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.1422: AgCl, 0.1632. Calc, for CsHeOsNoCh (moL wt, 249): 
Cl, 28.51. Found: 28.34. 

o-Nitrodichloro-acetanilide, CCI 2 HCONHC 6 H 4 NO 2 

(a) By Acid Decomposition of Dichlorohydroxy-ethylidene-bis-o-nitro-anilme.— 
Five g. of the hydrox 5 ^ derivative (m. p., 143 °) was dissolved in 20 cc. of hot 30% sulfuric 
acid and heated for 2 minutes. An equal volume of water was added; as the solution 
cooled a liquid separated. When this was removed from the acid solution and washed 
Tfcvell, it solidified. When an attempt was made to recrystallize it from alcohol, it sepa¬ 
rated again as an oil. However, it was obtamed in crystallized condition by solution in 
alcohol, 70% strength, at 70° and cooling, as bright yellow plates; m. p., 70-72 °. 

A7ialysis, Subs,, 0.0748: AgCl, 0,0866. Calc, for C 8 H 6 OSN 2 CI 2 (mol. wt., 249): 
GI, 28.51. Found: 28.64. 

The compound is insoluble in water but soluble in acetone, alcohol, ether, benzene 
and chloroform. The yield was 70%. The ortho compound was also obtained by the 
action of hot sulfuric acid on the methoxy and ethoxy derivatives of o-nitro-aniline. 
In each case the product melted at 70-72° and crystallized in bright yellow plates. 

(b) By the Action of Dichloro-acetic Acid on <?-Hfitro-aniime.—Five g. of £?-nitro-, 
aniline was mixed with 5.0 g. of phosphorus pentoxide and 5.0 g. of dichloro-acetic acid. 
Much heat was' generated.. The mixture was heated,for a few minutes longer, and then 
poured into 200 cc, of cold water, whereupon a heavy oil separated, which, after it had 
stood overnight, solidified; yield, 6 g. It forms yellow plates; m. p., 70-72°. 

w-Hitrodichloro-acetanilide, CCI 2 HCONHG 6 H 4 NO 2 
'. 'Since trichloro-ethylidene-bis-m-nitro-aniline gives no, hydroxy or alkoxy derivatives' 
with basic reagents'®!'we could' oMy 'use the direct'method for,.preparing the meta com¬ 
pound..E'qual'.amounts'of yn-nitro-aniline, phosphorus' pentoxide " and ',dichloro-ace.tic 
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acid were lieated together. The product separated ,as an oil when the mixture was 
poured into water, but it solidified after standing a da 3 ^ The crude product was light 
brown and melted at 65°. Purification by alcohol raised the melting point to 103°. 
It crystallizes in almost colorless needles, that are soluble in acetone, alcohol, ether, 
benzene or chloroform. 

Analysis. vSubs., 0.1591; AgCl, 0.1849. Calc, for CSHGO 3 N 2 CI 2 (mol. wt., 249): 
Ci, 28.51. Found: 28.75. 

Summary 

1. The three new nitrodichloro-acetanilides were prepared. 

2. The ;p»-compound appeared as a decomposition product when dichloro- 
hydroxy~ethylidene-bis-;f'-nitro-aniline was treated with hot dil. sulfuric 
acid. Its production established the location of the hydroxyl group on the 
a-carbon. The methoxy and ethoxy derivatives gave the same anilide. 

3. The o-nitrodichloro-acetanilide was similarly obtained. 

4. The ortho and para compounds were also obtained by the action of 
dicliloro-acetic acid on the nitro-anilines in the presence of phosphorus 
pentoxide. , 

5. The nwia isomer could be obtained only by the direct method since 
the hydroxy and alkoxy derivatives of triciiloro-etiiylidene-biS“7;i-nitro- 
aniline cannot be prepared 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


[Contribution from the Chemical Taboratory of the University of Illinois] 

MERCURATEB l-METHYL-i,2-DIHYDRO-BENZOFURANS 

By Lindley E. Mills WITH Roger AdamsV 


Received May 24, 1923 

In a recent paper by Roger Adams, F. T. Roman and W*. N. Sperr3b^ 
involving a discussion of the structure of compounds produced from ole¬ 
fins and mercury salts, it was showm that mercury salts and o-allylpheiiol 
reacted readily to give mercurated l-methyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofurans 
according to the following equation. 



- 

LlTcHsCHXCH.HgxJ 



CHCHjHgX+HX 

\ / 

CHs 


A study of the preparation of the corresponding compounds from mercury 
salts and substituted t^-allylphenols, and a study of their chemical reactions 
had been made. In view of the fact that the mercurated 1-methyl-1,2- 
diliydro-benzofurans, in contrast to the compounds from mercuric salts 

;,, ^ Thisxommamcation,is an abstract\of a'thesis'.submittedhy !>. E. 'Mills m partial; 
'fulfilment ©I the requirements" for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Chemistry at the, 

'University of Illinois.'^ 

, , ® Adams, Roman aiid';SpeiTy,,THiS'.JouRNAL, .,44,1781'(1922),, '', 4 ', 
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and other olefins, are unusually stable toward hydrochloric acid, a com¬ 
parison of the chemical reactions of these compounds with the chemical 
reactions of the alkyl mercuric halides and with the chemical reactions of the 
compounds from simple olefins and mercuric salts was of especial interest. 

It has been shown that the addition of mercuric salts to o-alfidplienols 
is a general one. Mercuric acetate and mercuric chloride react readily 
with the following compounds: 2 -ali 3 d- 4 -methylphenol, 2-allyl-5-methyl- 
phenol, 2-allyi-6-methylphenol, 2-allyl-4-bromophenol, 2 -allyl- 4 -carbox 3 ^- 
phenol, 2 -allyl- 6 -carboxyphenol, 2 -allyl- 6 -carbomethox 3 "phenol and 2 - 
all 3 d- 4 -carboxyvin 3 dene-phenol. The only difference noticed among any 
of the reactions is the speed wfith which the}^ take place. The 3 delds are 
almost quantitative in every reaction. 

The acetoxy or chloromercurimeth 3 d-l, 2 -dihydro-benzofurans show the 
usual reactions of various t 3 "pes of acetox 3 ^ and chloromercuri compounds 
with solutions of bromides or iodides, giving the corresponding bromo- 
or iodomercuri compounds. No mercuri-bis compounds or compounds 
free from mercury are formed by the action of iodides.® 

The l-halogen-mercurimethyi-l, 2 -dihydro-benzofurans react with the 
greatest ease with both alcoholic potassium C 3 mnide and alcoholic po¬ 
tassium thioc}mnate to yield the corresponding C 3 ^anomercuri or thio- 
C 3 mnatemercuri compounds. It is impossible b 3 ^ longer refluxing with 
excess of reagent to convert these into the corresponding 2 iiercur 3 ?'-bis 
compounds. 



CHCH^HgC! -f MX 


CHs 



CHCH^HgX -f MCI 


where X = Br, I, SCN,.CN. 


This behavior of the. l, 2 -dih 3 ^dro-benzofurans is in contrast to that of alk^d 
mercuric halides which generail 3 ^ give mercur 3 ^“bis compounds* and to that 
of the compounds obtained from mercuric salts and olefins which lose 
their mercur}^ entirety under such treatment, giving the original imsat- 
urated. compound. J It is interesting to note that 2,5-dimtrateniercuri- 
meth}d-dioxane 

vj .,~o\ ty' 

N 03 H'gCH 2 “ChI~-CH 2 which has the grouping ' in .'common 

^ ... 

A ; ;CH^CH--eH 2 HgNOj ■' 

•with', the mercurated • dih 3 ^dro-benzofurans under consideration not . only 
'is,"'stable. to. add', but' also yields a* dicyanomercuri : compound by' the action 
of'''aqueous' potassium 'cyanide.^ . ■ 

.'^3' Steinkopf and Batiermeister, .403,57 (1'914). Bliimaiin,'Ber.,'43,.'574:(19,10). 

^ Hofiman and Sand, Ber.^ 33,1344 (1900). 

^ Sand, (a) im., 33, 2679 (1900); 34, (b) 1387, (c) 1394 (1901). 
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The l-hydroxymethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofurans are readily obtainable' 
from the corresponding chlorides by the action of absolute alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide. The sodium chloride is filtered and the alcoholic filtrate is 
concentrated to obtain the hydroxymercuri compounds. These sub¬ 
stances are crystalline solids and have the expected property of being read¬ 
ily neutralized by all types of organic or inorganic acids such as hydro¬ 
chloric, sulfuric, tartaric, oxalic, p-nitrobenzoic acids, etc. The hydroxy¬ 
mercuri compounds precipitate insoluble metallic hydroxides such as 
cupric hydroxide from neutral solutions of their salts. 

Most aliphatic h^^droxymercuri compounds recorded in the literature 
have been obtained from the corresponding bromides or iodides by the 
action of moist silver oxide. The present experiments suggest a better 
method for making these compounds. The mercury dialkyls made by the 
method of MarveP and others, when treated with mercuric chloride in 
alcohol, give quantitative yields of alkyl mercuric chlorides. When these 
are treated with sodium hydroxide in absolute alcohol, the corresponding 
hydroxides should be formed. This method has been tested in the case 
of methyl mercuric chloride with perfect success. Presumably, any of 
the series could be formed similarly. 

The l-halogen-mercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofurans react with an 
alkaline solution of sodium stannite to give an immediate precipitate of 
metallic mercury and a quantitative yield of the corresponding allyl- 
phenol. No indication of an intermediate mercury compound was 
noted. The reaction of alkaline sodium stannite with both alkyl mer¬ 
cury salts and compounds of mercuric salts and olefines is usually to give 
compounds of the mercuri-bis type and metallic mercury.'^ No previ¬ 
ous example could be found in the literature in which mercury is com¬ 
pletely removed from an organic mercury compound by means of sodium 
stannite. 

The l-halogen-mercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofurans react instan¬ 
taneously with ammonium sulfide, potassium hydrosulfide or hydrogen sul¬ 
fide in dil. acid solution to give quantitative yields of the corresponding 
allylphenoT and mercuric sulfide. No intermediate organic mercuri 
sulfides were isolated. This reaction is in contrast to the action of sulfides 
upon alkyl mercuric salts which almost invariably form organic mercuri 
sulfides of varying stability; these decompose to mercury-bis compounds 
and mercuric sulfide. The sufide reagents react in different, ways with 
compounds from olefins and mercuric salts; a complex organic mercuri 
sulfide may be formed, the mercuri grouping may be replaced by hydrogen, 

" or , the .original nnsaturated ' compound may be regenerated, this latter 

®'MarveI and''GouM, 'Tms,, Jouiihai,,.44, 153 (1922). Marvel and Calvery, ibid,, 
45,820 (1923,). 

Dimrotli, Cfei.'1901,1,451. ■ 
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reaction being analogous to that observed with the l-halogen-mercuri- 
methyl- 152 -dihydro-benzof urans. ® 

Sodium thiosulfate is a reagent that has been used frequently for con¬ 
verting aromatic organic mercuric salts' to the corresponding merctiry- 
bis compounds. Very frequently an intermediate sodium thlosulfate- 
mercuri compound of the general formula RHgSSOsNa has been isolated. 
Nothing could be found in the literature, however, on the action of sodium 
thiosulfate upon alkyl mercuric halides or upon compounds from olefins 
and mercuric salts. By treating l-chloromercurimethyl-l,2-diliydro- 
benzofuraiis with a cold saturated solution of sodium thiosulfate, a 1 - 
sodium thiosulfate-mercurimethyl-1,2-dihydro-benzofuran is obtained. The 
product darkens in the air in a few minutes and decomposition is 
complete within a few hours; when the substance is heated the decomposi¬ 
tion is made much more rapid. Red-mercuric sulfide and the corre¬ 
sponding allylphenol are formed. The compounds in general are so un¬ 
stable that even recrystallization from water is impossible without de¬ 
composition. 

The only reagent tested which converts the l-halogen-mercurimethyl- 
1 ,2-dihydro-benzofurans into the corresponding mercury-bis compounds 
is sodium amalgam and alcohol. In the preliminary paper it was mentioned 
that l-chloromercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofuran was converted readily 
to the corresponding mercury-bis compound in this way. It has now 
been found that other derivatives, such as the 1-chloromercurimethyl- 
4 -methyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofuran, react in a similar manner under the same 
conditions. Sodium amalgam-alcohol also converts alkyl mercuric halides 
into mercury-bis compounds. 

The mercurated l-methyi-l,2-dihydro-benzofurans are unaffected by 
boiling with methyl iodide or acetyl chloride. Alkyl halides do not react 
with these reagents, but compounds from olefins and mercuric salts react 
with alkyl halides to regenerate the original olefin and with acetyl chloride 
to yield the acetyl derivative of the hydroxyl group without affecting the 
substituted mercury radical.^ 

The l-halogen-mercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofurans react with 2 
atoms of bromine in cold chloroform suspension to yield a precipitate of 
mercuric .salts, and a solution containing l-bromomethyl-l,2-dihydro- 
benzofuran. Under these conditions no hydrogen bromide is evolved, 
although''when the proper precautions^ as megards temperature are "not 
iollowed, hydrogen,'bromide is evolved and probably bromination in the'' 
benzene, ring'takes place,^ 

' "Tt is obvious'lrom the comparative reactions. that have.'been, made that' 

■ , ■'® :Whitmore,' .'“Organic. Compounds ,of ^Mercury,”. Chemical Catalog Co., -1921, pp.' 

'. 50 - 53 ..'.,, ,^ 4 '',,'':". 
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tlie iiiercurated-metliyl-l 52 -dihydro-benzofurans resemble in many of 'tlieir 
reactions the alkyl mercuric halides, and in many others the compounds 
from olefins and mercuric salts. In some of the reactions such, as those 
with potassium thiocyanate, potassium cyanide, sodium thiosulfate and 
sodium stannite, they may be said to stand midway between the two 
clavSses. 

The reactions of these mercurated-l'meth 3 d-l, 2 "dihydro-benzofuraiis, 
as described above, certainly offer still further convincing evidence that the 
compounds are not '‘molecular’' substances but actually true addition 
compounds as suggested and discussed in the preliminary paper. 

Experimental Part 

The o»allylphenols used in this investigation were prepared according 
to the directions of Claisen.^*^ The 2-allyl-4"Carboxyvinylene-phenol was 
prepared according to the same general procedure, and the details are given 
in the latter part of the experimental section. 

The method of analysis for mercury in the various compounds was 
similar to that described in the preliminary article. A few minor details were 
changed; silver nitrate was standardized against very pure mercuric chlor¬ 
ide in the same way as it was titrated in the analyses for mercury in the 
organic compounds. The mercuric chloride had been resublimed several 
times and was analyzed gravimetrically. Another slight change was 
that the solution containing the precipitate of mercuric sulfide was heated 
almost to boiling and hydrogen sulfide passed in again for a few minutes 
just before filtration. 

General Method for the Preparation of Substituted l-Mercurimethyl-* 
152 -dihydro-benzofuraiis,^^—To a solution of 1 molecular equivalent of 
mercuric acetate or mercuric chloride in water, 10 g. of a substituted e- 
allylphenol was added slowly while the mixture was vigorously stixTecl. 
With the mercuric chloride a saturated solution was used, mill the acetate 
about 10 g. of salt in each 100 cc. of water. When mercuric acetate was 
used, the time of addition was from to 1 hour and stirring W'as continued 
for several hours longer to insure completion of the reaction, When 
mercuric chloride was used the substituted ( 9 -allylphenol was added slowly 
and a fiocculent precipitate of product was formed. In the case of 0 - 
allylphenol itself a rate of 4 to 5 drops per minute was found to give the 
best results. In the case of the substituted a-allylphenols it was found 
more convenient to add the phenol during a period of 1 hour and then to 
continue the stirring until the heavy oil solidified. Stirring was then dis¬ 
continued and The' solid material pulverized, with a' stirring rod'and,'the ' 
mixture stirre'd^ again. :';: Six ;to 8 'hours was usually required for the com-' 
plete procedure m4ien 2-allyl"4-methylphenol, 2-allyl-5-methylphenol or 
^0 Claisen and Eisleb, Ann.t 401,21 (1913). 
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2 --allyl-6-metliylplienol was used, as compared to 3 hours for 2-allylplietioi 
itself.' The 2-allyl-4-bromophenol required 10 hours. The 2-allyl-6- 
carbomethoxyphenol required 15 hours’ stirring and 2 days’ standing. 
In the case of 2~aliyh4-carboxyphenol, 2'-allyl-6>carboxyphenol and 2- 
allyl-6-carbox}winylene-phenol the best results were obtained by adding 
just enough sodium hydroxide to a suspension of the carboxyphenol in 
water to dissolve it and then adding an aqueous solution to the theoretical 
amount of mercuric chloride. In each case a precipitate of the desired 
product began to form immediately and was complete in a few minutes. 

With the exception of mercuric acetate w-ith 2-allyl-5-methylphenol, 
2-allyl-4-methylphenol and with 2-allyl-4-bromophenol, all of the com¬ 
pounds obtained were solids. The three just mentioned were obtained 
as oils and did not solidify under the conditions used. Their conversion, 
however, by treatment with sodium halide into the corresponding halogen 
mercury compounds, indicated without question that an addition had 
taken place. 

The solid compounds were white and w^eU crystallized. They were 
purified from alcohol, except l-chloromercurimethyl-6-carbomethoxy- 
1 ,2-dihydro-benzofuran, for which methyl alcohol was used. 

The l-chloromercurimethyl-6-methyl~, l-chloromercurimethyl-o-methyl-, 
l-ehloromercurimethyl-4-methyl-, and the l-chloromercurimethyl-4-bromo- 


TABrn I 

]ME:RCURArii:D l,2-DlHyDRO-BBNZOrURANS PREPARED BY THE ADDITION OF MERCXJRY 

Saets to Substituted Ortho-aleyephbnoes 






.- B 

[g-, 


M. p. 

Subs. 

AgNOa 

Calc, 

Found 

1,2-Dihydro-benzofuraiis 

° C. 

G. 

Cc. 

% ; 

% 

l-acetoxymerciirimethyl-6-niethyl-. 

113 

0.1257 

11.80 

49.36 

'49,'.'57 



.1428 

13.28 


49,11 




N. F/-0.0263 



l-chloromercuriraethyl-6-methyl-.. 

91 

.2168 

: .21.38 

52.35 

52.06 




N.R. -0,0263 



l-acetoxymercurimethyl-S-methyl-.. ....... 

oil 





l-chloromercuriiixethyl-S-metliyl-..... 

127.5 

.1825 

18.04 

52.35 

52.18, 




N. F. -0.0263 



l-acetoxymercurimethyW-methyl-.;....... 

oil 





l-chloromercuriniethyl-4-metliyl-.... 

99.5 

.4508 

44.90 

,52.35' 

51.92 




N. F. -0.0566 



l-acetoxymercurimethyl-4-brom'o-......... 

oil 





l-chIororaerctirimethyl-4-broino-_ 

108 

.6575 

' 25,73 

44.77';, 

' 44.22 



,5697 

'. '22.30 ■ 


44.23 




.N. F. -0,0566 



l-cliloromercunmethyl-6-carboxy-.. ..V,., .. 

200 with de¬ 

.2525 

' 10.85 

„'4S,55 

48.55 


comp. 


N.'F, -0,0566 



l.-chloromerctirimethyl-6-carbomethoxy-.,, 

107 with de-' 

' .1721 

'.',15.22' 

46.95 

"'46.70 


comp. 

.1018 

.8.98 


,,46,.'61 




N. F. '-O'.0263, 



I-chloromereiirimetliyl«4-carbosy-...... 

212-213 with 

.2089 

" '19.4.5,, 

', 48.55 ' 

'48.43 


decomp. 


N..F. -,0,0566 



I-chloromercurimethyl-4-carboxyvinyIene-. 

300 with de- 

.1429 

'12.42 

4''5,68 

,' 45.2'1''' 


compv'' "N,'P.a.U203' 

® N* F. — normality factor. 
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1,2-dihydro-beiizofurans described in the following table were made not 
only by addition of mercuric chloride to the proper o-allylphenob but also 
by the treatment of the corresponding acetate with sodium chloride solu¬ 
tion according to the general method described immediately after Table L 

General Method for the Comrersion of 1-Chloromercuri- or l-Acetoxy« 
mercuri*“niethyH 52 -dihydro-benzofurans into the Corresponding Brom¬ 
ides and Iodides.—A solution of 5 g. of the chloromercuri- or acetoxy- 
iTierciirimetliyl-l,2“dihydro-benzofuran in absolute alcohol was mixed 
with a boiling, absolute alcohol solution of 1 molecular equivalent of po¬ 
tassium halide. As the mixture cooled the halogen mercury compound 
separated. After this was washed with water to remove the potassium 
salts, it was necessary to make one recrystallization from alcohol in order 
to obtain a pure product. 

The conversion of the acetoxymercuri compounds to the corresponding 
chlorides, bromides or iodides, took place more readily than the conversion 
of the chloromercuri compounds to bromides or iodides. It was often 
unnecessary to heat the reaction mixture in order to effect the former 
conversions. 

The same reaction could be carried out by dissolving or suspending 5 
g. of the acetoxy or chloromercuri compounds in 200 cc. of water and then 
heating the mixture for about an hour on a water-bath with an aqueous 
solution of 1 molecular equivalent of potassium halide. As the reaction 
mixture cooled the precipitate solidified; it was separated, washed and 
recrystallized from alcohol. 


Tablis II 

Mbrcuratbd 1,2-Dihydro-bbnzopurans 



M. p. 

Subs. 

AgNOs 

-Hg-, 

Calc. Found 

1,2-Diliydro~berLzofufans 

° C. 

G. 

Cc. 

% 

% 

1 ~iodomerciirimethyl-6-metliyI-"_ 

88 

0.1529 

.2016 

12.19 

16.00 

N. F. -0.0263 

42.35' 

42,10 

41.92 

14odo.inercurinietliyl”5-metliyi-.,... 

, 131.5 

.1840 

15.00 

N. F. -0.0203 

42.35 

42.41 

vl-iodomerciirimetliykl-nietliyl-..,. 

94 

.2112 

.1687 

16.82 

13.36 

N. F. -0.0263 

42.35' 

42.06 
'41 .'83 

„ l-brotnomercuriiiiethyi"4-bromO'. 


.6536 

-4870 

23.25 
■ 17.45 ■ 

ISr. F. -0.0566 

4,0.73 

'40.18 

39.57 

l"iodomercurimethyi“4-brQmo-.',.. 

.101 

.4968 

.4853 

16.27 
15,.86' . ■' 
N. F- -0.0566 

37.18 

37.00. 

36.92 


l-Hydroxymerctmmetliyl“l,2"-dihydro-benzofurans.—From, a, solution,, 
of 10 g. of the substituted l-chloromercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofuran 
1 ^ in 1 molecular equivalent of sodium hydroxide in 50 cc. of warm, absolute 
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ethyl alcohol, sodium chloride immediately precipitated. The solution 
was filtered and evaporated to half its volume and then cooled slowly. 
It was finally allowed to remain in an ice-salt mixture for several hours, 
and the sides of the beaker were rubbed vigorously from time to time with 
a glass rod. Crystallization gradually took place and the crystals were 
separated, washed with a small amount of cold alcohol and dried. They 
were then recrystaliized in the same manner from 95% alcohol. 

The hydroxymercuri compounds were readily soluble in most organic 
solvents but only slightly soluble in vrater, giving solutions which were 
slightly alkaline to litmus. 

All the hydroxymercuri compounds studied were very readily soluble 
in alcohol, tended to form supersaturated solutions and then to precipitate 
as oils. By following the procedure indicated above, white crystalline 
solids were obtained except in the case of l-hydroxymercurimethyl-6- 
methyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofuran, which was obtained only as an oil. The 
yields of the hydroxymercuri compounds were quantitative. 

l-Hydroxymercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofuran was also obtained in 
80% yield by refluxing 5 g. of l-chloromercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzo- 
furan with the calculated amount of moist* freshly precipitated silver oxide 
in 75 cc. of eth}4 alcohol. ■ 

Tabbis III 

1-HYDROXYM:eRCURIMSTHYr-1 ,2-DIHYDRO-BENZOFTJRANS 


M. p. 

Subs. 

AgNOa 

Calc. 

Found 

1,2-Dihyciro-beiizofurans ° C. 

G. 

Cc. 


%, 

1 -hy droxymercuriiuethyl- 152 

0.1162 

11.86 

N. F. -0.0280 

57.19 

57.34 

l-liydroxymerciirimethyl-6-metliyl- thick 

oil 

.1462 

14.33 

N. F. -0.0280 

55.00 

55.07 

1 -hydroxymercunmethyl-4-me thyl- 149 

.2749 

27.00 

N. F, - 0 .0280 

65.00 

55.18 


Mercurated 152 -Dihydro-benzofurans by Neutralization of the Hy-, 
droxymercuri Derivatives with Acids—When alcoholic or aqueous 
solutions of l-hydroxymercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofurans were neu¬ 
tralized with dil. hydrochloric acid, the corresponding chloromercuri 
compounds were precipitated. For the preparation of the organic acid 
salts the hydroxymercuri compounds were dissolved in hot alcohol and the 
solution was then diluted with hot water, the amount added being insufficient 
tO' cause the precipitation of any of the mercury compoimd. A hot alco-' 
holic or aqueous alcoholic solution of the proper acid was then added until 
a "faint, acid: reaction.,' to' .litmus: was -obtained.' The solutio'n'''was, allowed' 
to cool and was filtered. The precipitated products were recrystaliized from 
alcohol in which they were somewhat soluble when hot and practically 
insoluble when cold. All of the salts were well-crystallized solids. 
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The ;f-iiitrobenzoates of the mercury compounds were yellow but all 
the others were white. 


TABtn IV 

MBRCURATI^D 1 ,2-DiHYDRO-BENZORUR ANS 

^-Hg-. 



M. p. 

Subs. 

AgNOs 

Calc. 

Found 

l,2-Di}iydrO"beiizofurans 

° C. 

G. 

Cc. 

% 

% 

1-tartrate-diCmercurimethyI". 

. 192 with 

decomp. 

0.3165 

27.86 

N. F. -0.02S0 

49.20 

49.45 

1 -oxalate-di (mere tir i raeth 5 d-. 

. 175 

.2069 

19.51 

N. F. -0.02SO 

53. U 

52.9S 

l-fp>tutroben 2 oate-mercurimetliyi-. 

. US 

.2606 

18.61 

N. F. -0.0280 

40.14 

40.12 

1 -(p)nitrobenzoate-mercurimethyl-6-methyI, 

. 1G2.5 

.2943 

20.53 

N. F. -0.0280 

39.04 

39.1.9 

1 -(p)uitrobenzoate-mercurimethyl-4-methyl-. . 

. 13G,5 

.2386 

16.50 

39.04 

38.85 


N. F. -0,0280 

l-Cyanomercurimethyl and l“Thiocyanate“mercurimethyl Derivatives 
of Substituted lj2-Dihydro-benzofurans.—Into a hot saturated solution 
of 1 molecular equivalent of potassium cyanide or potassium thiocyanate 
in absolute alcohol, was stirred 10 g. of powdered l-chloromercurimethyl- 
1,2--dihydro-benzofuran. An immediate precipitation of potassium chloride 
occurred. After a few minutes the mixture was filtered and the filtrate 
allowed to cool. The cyanomercuri or thiocyanatemercuri compound 
crystallized. Upon filtering and concentrating the filtrate, or upon pouring 
it into water a further quantity of the material was obtained. These 
substances are readily purified from alcohol, forming white crystals. The 
yield in every case was almost quantitative. 


Table V 

MERCURATED b2-DlHYDRO-BENZOFURANS 


M. p. 

1,2-Dihydro-benzofurans ■ ° C. ' 

Subs. 

G. 

AgNOs 
,Cc., 

- Hg 

Calc. 

' % . 

Found 

1-thiocyanatemercuri methyl-. . 112.5 

0.2028 

18.40 

61.21 

50.97 



N. F. -0.0280 



I-cyanomerctirimetlivi-— 162 

.1723 

17.03' ", 

. 65.76'■ 

55,. 53 



N. F. --0.0280 



l-thiocyanateraerctirimetliyl-4-methyl- 102.5. 

,2761 

. 24.34 

49.43 

'49.53' 



N. F. -0.0280 



l-cyanomercurimethyl-4-methvl“..... 148 

.3050 

29.02 

,■53.67.' 

'63.45 


N. F. -0.0280 


l“Sodi«mtMdsuhate-mercurmietliyl-l,.2-diiiy<iro-bei![z6ftiraii.“Just' enough' water 
'was added to 10 g. of finely ground l-chlorpmereurimetliyl-b 2 -dihydro-beii 2 :ofitraii to 
moisten it, and the latter was then quickly and thoroughly stirred into a hot saturated 
solution of 3,4 g. of sodium thiosulfatein water, A large amount of the material turned 
blade because of the formation of mercuric sulfide. The mixture was immediately 
filtered hot by gentle suction and the filtrate cooled. Glistening white scales of the so¬ 
dium salt separated. These were separated and dried on a porous plate. 

Subs., O.2184^■■'48.6^::cc.■■^o^mC^608'''iV'AgNO^^"U'^^^^ 

Found; 
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Tills compound was also prepared by triturating together the same quantities of 
materials in the cold for a few minutes and then filtering and washing with a very small 
amount of cold w^ater. The product weighed 11 g., which is about a 92% yield. No 
method for recrystallization was found. 

It is very soluble in hot water, decomposing into mercuric sulfide and o-allylphenol. 
After the original reaction mixture had been warmed on the steam-bath for 2 hours the 
decomposition of the intermediate sodium salt was complete. The sulfide was filtered 
and washed well wdth acetone. The mixture of the washings and the filtrate was ex¬ 
tracted with ether and dried with calcium chloride, A yield of 2.9 g. of o-allylphenol, or 
87%, was obtained from 10 g. of l-chloromercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofuran. 

When heated, the salt turned dark at about 120°. At ordinary temperatures the 
decomposition proceeded more slowly. The crystals began to darken after a few min¬ 
utes and were completely decomposed after about 12 hours. All the experiments in 
which the decomposition took place at room temperature gave rise to the red modifica¬ 
tion of mercuric sulfide. 

l-Sodiumthiosulfate-mercurmiethyM-methyl-ljZ-dihydro-beiizofuran,—This sub¬ 
stance was prepared in the same way as was the preceding compound which it resembled 
closely in properties. The yield by the hot method was low, by the cold method almost 
quantitative. The properties of the product were identical with those of the previous 
compound. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.2491: 20.52 cc. of 0.02618 N AgNOs. Calc, for CioHnHgOr 
vSsNat Hg, 43.53. Found: 43.25. 

When the reaction mixture was warmed for 2 hours and the 2-allyl-4-methylphenol 
recovered as in the previous case of o-allyiphenol, an 85% yield was obtained. 

Reaction of l“Chloromercurimethyl-l,2-dihydrO“benzofurans with AlkaHne So¬ 
dium Staimite Solution.-—An alkaline solution of sodium stannite was prepared by 
dissolving 3 g. of stannous chloride crystals in 50 cc. of water and then adding 50%i more 
of 10% sodium hydroxide solution than was sufficient just to dissolve the precipitate. 
A thin paste of 5 g. of l-chloromercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofuran and water was 
then slowly stirred in. A gray precipitate of mercury was formed immediately. After 
the liquid had been warmed on the steam-bath for a few minutes it was decanted, made 
acid with dil. hydrochloric acid and extracted with ether. The ether solution w^as dried 
over calcium chloride and the ether distilled. There was obtained 1.4 g. or an 83 %» 
yield of o-allylphenoL 

A yield of 85% of 2-allyl“4-methylphenol was obtained from 5 g. of l-chloromercuri- 
methy2-4-methyl-l,2-dihydro-benzGfuran by the same procedure. 

Reactton of l-Cliloromercurimethyi-l,2-dihydro-beiizofuraiis with Sulfides. With 
Hydrogen SunMD®.—A suspension of 5 g. of finely ground l-chloromercurimethyl-1,2- 
dihydro-benzofuran was made in 100 cc. of water containing 2 cc. of coned, hydrochloric 
acid and the solution shaken frequently while being saturated with hydrogen sulfide. 
The precipitate of mercuric sulfide was allowed to settle and the liquid decanted. The 
mercuric sulfide was washed thrice with acetone by decantation and the washings were 
added to the'liquid, first decanted.After extraction: with ether:'there,was' obtained 1.3 
,g. :Oi' a,; 77% ■ yield '.of 'ij-aliylphenol.,: Similar treatment of ,l-chl.oromercurimetiiyl-4-' 
methyl-1,2-dihydro-benzofuran gave an 85% yield of 2-allyl-4-methylphenol. 

With Ammonium Sutfidh. —Ten g. of l-chloromercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro~benzo- 
furan was suspended in 100 cc. of water containing 5 cc, of coned, ammonium hydroxide 
(d., 0.00) and saturated for 1 hour with hydrogen sulfide while it was shaken frequently. 
The mercuric sulfide was separated and the o-allylphenol recovered as in the preceding 
'.case7yyd,:,''i.$'''g.Tchr:0Q;%,- the ,4-methyl'deriyatiye.,;. 
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beiizoftiran suspended in 100 cc. of water was added slowly with stirring a solution con¬ 
taining 2 g. of potassium hydrosulfide in 50 cc. of water. The precipitated mercuric sul¬ 
fide was filtered and the £>-allylphenol recovered as in the preceding case. The yield was 

1.5 g., or 89%. This reaction was also carried out in absolute alcohol with similar results. 

Ill no case was any intermediate organic mercuric sulfide isolated. The initial pre¬ 
cipitate in each instance ivas black. It was noted that upon first forming, the precipi¬ 
tate was somewhat bulky and flocculent, indicating the possible formation of a very un¬ 
stable organic mercuri sulfide. This precipitate became granular after it had stood for 
a few minutes. 

ljl-MercuridimethylenebiS“(4“methyl~l,2-dihydro-benzofnraii).—A mixture of 15 
g. of l-chloromercurimethyl-4-methyM,2-dihydro-benzofuran and 100 cc. of absolute 
alcohol was placed in a 200 cc. round-bottom flask and refluxed with 1.5 g. of sodium in 
the form of a 3% amalgam in exactly the same manner as directed for 1-chloromercuri- 
metliyl-l,2-diliydi'o-benzofiiran in the preceding paper.^ The product was purified by 
crystallization from ether. The yield was 5.5 g. of pure white crystals, or 35%; m. p., 

89.5 ^ 

Analysis. Subs., 0.2174: 15.07 cc. of 0.02618 N AgNOs. Calc, for C2oH2202Hg: 
Hg, 40.53. Found: 40,37. ' 

Reaction of I-Chloromercurimethyl-i,2-dihydro~benzofuraii with Methyl Iodide 
and Acetyl Chloride.—A mixture of 10 g, of l-chloromercurimethyl-i,2-dihydro-ben20- 
furan and 10 g. of methyl iodide in 75 cc. of absolute alcohol was refluxed for 4 hours. As 
the mixture cooled, 93% of the unchanged chloromercurimethyl compound crystallized. 

A mixture of 10 g. of i-chloromercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofuran and 2.2 g. of 
redistilled acetyl chloride in chloroform was refluxed. After the solution had cooled, the 
precipitate that formed was found to consist of 9.6 g. of the unchanged chloromercuri¬ 
methyl compound. 

Reaction of i“Chloromercurimethyl-l,2'-dihydro-benzofuran with Bromine.—A 
suspension of 10 g. of l-cliloromercurimethyi-l,2-dihydro-benzofuran in 50 cc. of carbon 
tetrachloride was made, and 4.5 g. of bromine in carbon tetrachloride solution was added 
slowly at 0 ° to 5 The bromine was decolorized immediately, and no evolution of hydro- 
bromic acid was noted. The mixture was filtered and the precipitate washed with a little 
carbon tetrachloride and dried. The w^eight of the precipitate was 7.8 g. correspondiiig 
to a 91% yield based on the amount of mixed chloride and bromide of mercury. The 
carbon tetrachloride solution was evaporated on the water-bath, when there was obtained 
5.7 g, or 96% of the calculated amount of light brown, viscous oil, which boiled at 140- 
143® (20 mm.), showing it to be l-bromomethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzo;uraii4i 

\^‘lien more than 4.5 g. of bromine was added, hydrogen bromide was evolved, and a 
total of 4 atoms of bromine w^as absorbed before immediate decolorization ceased, indi¬ 
cating bromiiiation in one position in the ring. No attempt was made to identify the 
bromination product. ■ ,, 

' : .. Solution of l™Chloromercurimethyl-6-carboxy-l,2-dihydro-henzofuran in Sodium 
Hydroxide. A suspension of 0.3185 g. of the 6-carboxy compound in 50 cc. of water 
was titrated with 0.103 N sodium hydroxide solution. For complete solution 15.2 cc. 
was required. A faint alkaline reaction to litmus resulted. This is almost exactly 2 
molecular equivalents of sodium hydroxide. Upon titration of the solution with 0.0952 N 
hydrochloric acid, no permanent precipitate was observed until 8.2 cc. (8.1 cc. 1 molec¬ 
ular equivalent) had been added. After a total of 16.5 cc. had been added/precipitation 
was complete and the solution was filtered. The filtrate contained no mercuric ions. 

Methyl Mercuric Hydroxide from Methyl Mercuric Chloride and Sodium* Hy¬ 
droxide^-^ solution of 10 g. of methyl mercuric chloride in 75 cc. of warm absolute 

Adams and Rindfusz, This Joxjrnai,, 41, 655 (1919). 
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methyl alcohol was treated with 1.6 g. of sodium hydroxide in 16 cc. of absolute methyl 
alcohol. An immediate precipitate of sodium chloride was formed. An equal volume 
of dry ether was added to complete the precipitation of the sodium chloride and the mix¬ 
ture filtered. The precipitate weighed 2.4 g. which is 100% of the calculated amount of 
sodium chloride. Upon evaporation of the ether and alcohol from the filtrate at room 
temperature in a vacuum there remained 8.3 g. of grayish-white crystals which melted 
at 95® after one precipitation from methyl alcohol by means of ether, proving the product 

obtained to be methylmercuric hydroxide. jjjp hydrochloric acid converted the hy¬ 
droxide instantaneously into methylmercuric chloride. 

4-Allyloxy Methyl Cinnamate: (^)CH2=-CH---CH20C6H4CH===CHC02CH3.*—A mix¬ 
ture of 25.3 g. of the methyl ester of ^-cumaric acid/^ 18 g. of allyl bromide, 21 g, of an¬ 
hydrous potassium carbonate and 30 g. of acetone was refluxed on the steam cone. The 
completion of the reaction was determined by withdrawing a sample, diluting it with 
ether, extracting this with dil. sodium hydroxide solution and neutralizing the sodium 
hydroxide layer with dil. hydrochloric acid. A precipitate indicated the presence of 
unchanged ^-cumaric acid. When the mixture was poured into 400 cc. of cold water the 
4-allyloxymethyi cinnamate separated and was recrystallized from 80% alcohol. The 
yield was 22.5 g. or 73 %. The material formed white, glistening plates melting at 65.5 

Analysis. Subs., 0.3231: 495.8 cc. of GO2 (25.5®, 725.9 mm.). Calc, for C13H14O3: 
C, 71.52. Found: 71.83. 

3-AIlyi-4-hydroxy Methyl Cinnamate: 3-(CH2===CHCH2)4-(H0)C6H3CH=CHC02- 
GH3.*—When 8.5 g. of the ally! ether of methyl A-coumarate was heated under a reflux 
condenser in an oil-bath for 2 hours at 230-245 rearrangement took place. The amber- 
colored residue was dissolved in ether, extracted with 10% sodium hydroxide solution 
and the alkaline solution run into dil. hydrochloric acid at 0®. 3-Ailyl-4-hydroxy 
methyl cinnamate separated as a brown, soft mass which gradually hardened after a few 
hours’ exposure to the air. This substance was not purified further |jut was used directly 
in the preparation of the free acid. The yield was 7 g. of crude material. 

3-Allyi-4-hydroxyciimamic Acid, 3-(CH2===CHCH2)4-(H0)C6H3CH===:GHC02H.--- 
A solution of 4 g. of the crude 3-allyl-4-hydroxy methyl cinnamate in 25 cc. of 10% 
sodium hydroxide solution was refluxed gently for 4 hours. The mixture was then 
poured slowly into dil. hydrochloric acid at 0®. The precipitate was filtered, washed 
with water, dried, dissolved in ether and extracted with 10% sodium bicarbonate solu¬ 
tion. The aqueous solution was poured into cold dil. hydrochloric acid solution and the 
precipitate recrystallized from 80% alcohol. The yield was 2.1 g. of pure white crystals, 
m. p. 169®, and 0.5 g. of impure crystals, or a total of 63%. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.2409: 361.2 cc. of GO2 (25.5°, 725.9 mm,). Calc, for C12H12- 
Os*. C, 70.57.' Found: 70.22. 

Summary 

1. The addition of mercuric salts to o-allylphenols has been shown 
to be ' a , general one. Several substituted c-allylphenols have.' heen 
treated with'mercuric salts with - the formation of merctirated-methyl-' 
l,2-'dihydro-beiizofurans., 

2. , The. reactions of these, compounds have been'extensively studied'and" 
.■compared 'with the': .reactions of alkyl mercuric halides 'hud compounds 
froin:'merctiri'c■ salts and''olefins. '."'■■■■ 

3.' 'ThC'' .J-acetoxy-'' or ,l-halogen-.mercmimethyl-l,.2-dihydro'-benzofuranS' 
Sneed and Majmard, This Jouruai,, 44,2946 (1922). 

Fischer 
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react witli alcoholic or aqueous sodium or potassium bromide or iodide 
to give the corresponding bromo- or iodomercuri compounds; with alco¬ 
holic potassium cyanide and alcoholic potassium thiocyanate, to give the 
corresponding cyanomercuri or thiocyanatemercuri compounds. In none 
of these reactions was it possible with excess of reagent to convert the 
compounds into mercury-bis derivatives. 

4 . The l-chloromercurimethyl-l, 2 -dihydro-beii 2 ofuraiis react readily 
with potassium or sodium hydroxide in alcohol to give the corresponding 
h 5 droxymercuri compounds and sodium or potassium chloride. The 
method is apparently general for alkyl mercuric chlorides since methyl 
mercuric chloride was converted to methylmercurie hydroxide by a similar 
procedure. The 1 -hydroxymerciirimethyb 1,2-dihydro-benzofurans react 
with acids to form the corresponding salts and, in general, show tlie typical 
reactions of any of the known hydroxymercuri compounds. 

5. The l-halogen-mercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofurans react with 
sodium stannite to give a quantitative yield of the corresponding aliyl- 
phenol and metallic mercury. 

6. The l-halogen-mercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofurans react with 
ammonium sulfide, potassium hydrosulfide or hydrogen sulfide in dil. 
acid solution to give quantitative yields of the corresponding allylphenols 
and mercuric sulfide. 

7. The l-halogen-mercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofurans react with 
sodium thiosulfate to give l-sodiumthiosulfate-mercurimethyl-l,2-di- 
hydro-benzofttrans w^hich are unstable compounds decomposing readily 
into mercuric sulfide and the corresponding allylphenol. 

8. The l-lialogen-mercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofurans react wdth 
sodium amalgam and alcohol to give the corresponding mercuri-bis com- 
pounds. ■ 

9; The l-halogen-mercurimethyl-l,2-dihydro-benzofurans do not react 
with methyl iodide or acetyl chloride. 

, Urbana, Illinois, ' . ' ■ - 


NEW BOOKS 

History of Chemistry.' By, P'rancis VnNABnE/.Iyb.I). D., G. Heath and Company, 
Boston, New York,."'Chicago,'1922.'■ vii- -f- "168 pp. 19 'X, 13'cm,. Price, $1,60. 

The perusal of this little volume has brought genuine pleasure to the 
reviewer. The author’s profound knowledge of his subject and liis long 
experience as a teacher have enabled him to present the essentials to the 
earnest student in such a simple and attractive fashion that these essen¬ 
tials will be readity grasped and easily understood. 

To teachers, in the exposition of the history of chemistry, ..this'little 
book will serve as a nucleus about which to develop a more comprehensive 
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course. It is, indeed, a book full of texts, upon any one of which splendid 
elaborations are readily possible. 

The layman also will find in it things he will wish to know regarding 
the gradual development of the science w^hich, in the process of its upbuild¬ 
ing, has touched him on so many sides. 

The first edition of the book appeared in 1S94, followed by many more 
until the present one, which has been entirely re-written and now appears 
in a new dress, covering the great advances made in the science in the years 
which have elapsed since it first ventured forth as an American contri¬ 
bution in this interesting field. 

Edgar F. Smith : 

Thermodynamics and the Free Energy of Chemical Substances. By Gilbert Newton 
Lewis, Professor of Chemistry in the University of California, and MerlE Ran¬ 
dall, Associate Professor of Chemistry in the University of California. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City; 6 and 8 Bouverie 
Street, E- C. 4, London; 1923. xxiii 4- 653 pp. Illustrated. 23.5 X 15 cm. 
Price $5.00, 

Thermodynamics, as sciences go, is venerable. The patient labor of 
a multitude of students and the genius of many great minds have given to 
it a generality, a simplicity, and a refinement of form which constitute 
beauty. Although austere in aspect by reason of this very perfection, 
thermodynamics is none the less a handy tool for daily use, a succinct 
language and an illuminating philosophy of natural science. As the 
authors of this book say in their dedication, “The fascination of a growing 
science lies in the work of the pioneers at the very borderland of the un¬ 
known, but to reach this frontier one must pass over well travelled roads; 
of these one of the safest and surest is the broad highway of ihermodynamicsi':.' 
Finally, thermodynamics though venerable is still rapidly growing, and ita 
ne\y advances promise an even wider outlook and greater usefulness. 

This treatise by Lewis and Randall succeeds to a remarkable degree 
in presenting, with elegance and yet with freshness, all these'aspects, of 
thermodynamics. It is not a textbook in the ordinary sense of the term. 
As the authors say, “Our book is designed rather as an introduetioh to 
research, and as a' guide to' anyone who-'wishes'" to use thermodynamics Jn 
productive '-work.'’ ; It is divided into three parts',, “of which''The'first 
treats",of The foundations of thermodynamics,'The aecond deals wdth.The 
special ,m,ethods': Of 'applying the fundamental, principles to chemical'prob-' 
lems, 'and'the third is devotedT'O'a'systematic consideration of‘the; data of 
thermodyiiamiC'Chemistry2*'L'L''’,':';:,-' 

, 'The'authors,'use very little, mathem'atics' aiid, besides, give a clear pre-^ 
liminary exposition of this, so that the non-mathematical reader need 
have no fears.," The;atithGrS:have :m'ade"Sueh:a,sane an,d ,illuiiimating'state'"': 
ment:'oa,'''thiS','':S'ub|ect'''ithat'Tt iS:':WOt^ 'inTull,.''''y.' 
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“Matlieinatics offers a wonderful shorthand. for the precise formulation of well 
standardized ideas. On the other hand, the expressions of mathematics are lacking in 
humor, which is to say that they are no suitable medium for those finer shades of thought 
which are often necessary in the exposition of ideas which are on the way towards stand¬ 
ardization.We have not consciously sacrificed any desirable elements of mathe¬ 

matical rigor. If we have the appearance of doing so, it is because we fee! the great 
need of a visualization of the numerous problems before us, and because this end seems 
best to be attained by mitigating rather than accentuating the formality of mathematical 
analysis. It is a dangerous thing to use any kind of mathematical equation unless 
we keep its meaning before us, and are able to express this meaning without the sym¬ 
bolism which mathematics affords. 

This book is the fruition, or culmination of a long series of brilliant re¬ 
searches which Lewis and his students or collaborators have carried out, 
and which already have been, for the most part, published in This Journal. 
Naturally, therefore, the authors have drawn largely upon these researches 
for the illustration and elucidation of their theories. Indeed, we can 
imagine that Europeans, not appreciating this, may feel that their own 
achievements have been given too scanty recognition; but this should 
serve as a useful corrective to many French and German treatises which 
leave the reader with the impression that the science under discussion is 
an exclusively Gallic or Teutonic one! 

To facilitate mastery of the subject by the isolated and independent 
student, numerous problems, many of a numerical nature, have been 
introduced. This is excellent pedagogy. I regret that the authors have 
not given answers to the numerical problems, for it is my experience that 
the confidence which a student gains from knowing that he has achieved 
the correct solution of a problem is of very great value. 

‘^Thermodynamics’' is a capital book; clear, vigorous, convincing, and 
interesting. It is alive throughout with scientific curiosity and enthusiasm. 
It will broaden the insight and heighten the ardor of its readers. It will 
be a guide and an inspiration. 

Arthur B. Lamb 

Chemistry- The Science of Matter and its Changes. By HippolyTE Gruener, 
Professor of Chemistry, Western Reserve University. Harper and Brothers, 
New York and London, 1922. 384 pages. Illustrated. 20 X 13 cms. Price 
$3.00. ' ■ ' 

The publishers’ notice says that “this volume is one of a new series which 
win be devoted to scientific subjects of interest to everyone, treated in a 
clear and readable manner.” The author has succeeded in giving a clear 
and readable general view of the whole scope of chemistry. The last 
nine chapters in particular, which deal with such subjects as Geo-Chemistry, 
the Organic Chemical Industries, Sanitary and Agricultural Gliemistry, 
etc., could be read with profit and would be read with interest by any 
intelligent non-chemist. 
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It is a tour de force to cover the entire subject of chemistry in a book of 
this size, and the book suffers, as might be expected, from the'omission of 
important facts and from over-simplification of statement. The discussion 
of nitrogen fixation is inadequate, the Bucher process is not mentioned, and 
the diagram which illustrates the Nitrogen Cycle in Nature is not as clear 
or as complete as others which we have seen. Confronted'with the state¬ 
ment (p. Ill) that “matter is indestructible, for the atom never changes,” 
one understands the/cr to mean becatise and is tempted to object “Nay, 
that follows not.” Moreover, we question the truth of the premise. 
The statement (p. 309) that the polariscope “is a physical instrument which 
gives us a glimpse of the internal structure of the molecule” gives an 
entirely false notion of the uses of the instrument. 

The information in the book has not been assembled in a manner to take 
best advantage of the psychology" of the reader. While the first few 
chapters deal clearly and in a simple and readable fashion with the nature 
of chemical changes, with, the conduct and structure of matter, with 
oxygen, hydrogen, and water, they deal wdth them ex cathedra and the 
reviewer found himself constantly pausing to ask “How do we know this?” 
“What is the evidence?” And it may fairly be expected that the un- 
ins tructed but ready-to-be-interested reader will fail to react cordially 
to cold information in the absence of the intriguing thinking by which 
it is deduced. The statement (p. 169) that “antimony is used in al¬ 
loys to give hardness” and that “its compounds are used to some ex¬ 
tent in the match industry and for giving certain qualities to rubber” 
would be much more interesting, and no more difficult to understand, if 
the particular alloy w^ere specified and the particular compound for the 
special purposes. In speaking of platinum, the observation (p. 173) that 
“many a crucible has been ruined because the operator assumed that 
platinum was inactive to everything” wmild have some value if the sub¬ 
stances which attack platinum had only been named. One other instance 
(p. 223): the author speaks of the meaning of the term carboh 3 "drate, 
carbon and water, and, adds that “this composition, however,, is only^' 
apparent.” His failure to mention the sirup and sulfuric acid experiment 
is another lost opportunity?' tofincrease the interest of his account. 

■ The author’s effort to treat chemistry in a simple fashion has had "the 
, fortunate', consequence, that ■ the book.' contains many valuable, suggestions 
for The' teacher. His Treatment - of ; normal solutions- 'and' of the periodic 
law is -excellent. 'His -distinction-betw^een aliphatic and ,aromatic com- 
poun'ds-,(p. 234) would be of US'C in. the class room—“Paraffin hydrocarbons 
■are -little': reactive,. but the carbon nucleus- is. rather easily,, disintegrated. 
Benzenes are -'-reactive,,, ,in', that, ,they^,.readily ■ form'" .derivatives,,but ■ the 
carbon nucleus',is .a'very, stable.one,.'persisting, through'' a' great; -variety '.'of-' 
reactions.” An ideal is set up by his statement (p. 297) that “it is the w^ork 
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of physical clieniistry to acquire the necessary data by careful measurement, 
and from them to derive the laws and theories by which we weave the whole 
together.” 

The book is well printed. We have found no typographical- errors. 
The full page pictures are well done and generally represent some technical 
application of the science. The lack of an index will probably be felt by 
the reader who is not a chemist. The glossary at the end of the volume 
contains some excellent definitions, all of them in simple language, and 
could be studied with advantage by teachers of chemistry. The book 
will be of interest to educated people who are not chemists, and ought to 
fill a real want with high school students who wish for something to read 
beyond their textbook. 

T:^nney L. Davis 

Atomic Form with Special Reference to the Configuration of the Carbon Atom. By 
Edward E- Price. Longmans, Green and Company, S9 Paternoster Row, London, 
E- C. 4; 55 Fifth Avenue, New York; Toronto; Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 
1922. xi + 140 pp. 64 figs. 19 X 12 cm. Price $1.75 net. 

This book is a presentation of what the author calls “The Theory of 
Atomic Form.” The assumptions are made at the start (1) that every 
carbon atom has the shape of a tetrahedron, each face of which is an 
isosceles triangle whose altitude equals its base, and (2) that two atoms 
(of carbon or other elements) may be bonded to one another by having 
a face in common. 

A few of the startling conclusions reached b}^ the author, in attempting 
to make the facts accord with these hypotheses, are the following: that 
double and triple bonds do not exist; that mellitic acid has the structural 
formula, 

C 

HOOCv /\ /COOPI 

be 

HOOC- I I'^COOH; 

C C 

\/ 

■C ^ 

HOOC/^COOH 

that the “methane carbon” in triphenylmethane is attached to but one of 
the three phenyl groups; that the accepted explanations of the stereo¬ 
isomerism of such compounds as the malic and tartaric acids are all wrong; 
and that cyclohexane is a cyclic com|30und, but cyclopropane, cyclobutane, 
cyclopentaiie, cycloheptane, and cydo-octane are not. Mention is not 
made of the fact that the theory would necessitate large numbers of isomers 
which have not been found (such as two isomers of any compound of the 
general formula HoCA., and threeof H^CAB), nor of the fact that the 
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structures lie assumes for the diamond and for graphite are not in agree¬ 
ment with the results of X-ray analysis. Of the facts “explained” by 
this theory, the reviewer has been able to find none which are not better 
and more simply accounted for on the basis of the ordinarily accepted ideas. 

A model of the benzene nucleus is proposed in which there are 12 ex¬ 
posed faces, 6 above and 6 below the plane of the “Benzenoid.” To ac¬ 
count for the fact that hydrogens are attached to only 6 of these faces, 
the author writes : 

“It is assumed that the figures of Carbon and its compounds when in 
the gaseous state are floating in a medium which supports them in much 
the same way as water supports any objects floating in it, and that the 
molecules are subject to the same laws of gravity and mutual attractions 
as are observable in other and larger objects. If it be allow^ed that the 
Hydrogen Atom has the form of a very oblate pyramid, it will follow that 
nascent Hydrogen will adopt a position in which the base of the pyramid 
will be above and the apex will occupy the lower position. 

“In this position the Hydrogen Atoms will readily combine with the 
lower surface of the Benzenoid, but it will be practically impossible for 
them to make stable attachments to the upper surface; to do so it would 
be necessary for the H 3 ^drogen to make a complete inversion of its position 
so that the base may be below and the apex above, such a change of posi¬ 
tion would be unlikehx In this view, it would be the upper surface of the 
Benzenoid which would be free from Hydrogen.” 

The, author makes absolutely no use of any of the developments of the 
past 25 years in the field of atomic and molecular structures. 

The book is wTitten in a clear, readable style, and is well illustrated 
with many diagrams and photographs. 

Mauricb b. Huggins ' 

Catalysis in Organic Chemistry. By Pauu vSABATinR, Dean of the Faculty of Sciences 
of Toulouse. Translated by F. Emm^t Rbid, Professor of Organic Chemistry, 
Johns Hopkins University. D. Van Nostrand Company, 8 Warren Street, New 
, York, 1922. xxiv + 406 pp.23.5 X .15.5 cm. Price $5.00 net. 

Dr. Reid purported to translate the 1920 edition of Professor Sabatier's 
book but gave us avolume theft has aU of the many good points of the original 
with several invaluable ones.'added. ■ The chief ■ W'^orth of the second Trench 
edition, which is . approximately a half larger: than the 1913' edition, lies 
neither in the theoretical treatment nor in the critical judgment of ex¬ 
perimental results, but in 'the assembling of a" great niany scattered ref¬ 
erences and observationS''';on''the8ubject of' Catalysis, in'' organic chemistrjr 
by the matrwho-iS' preemm'ent''m,'this field,;'' T^^ subjects,:,treated' 

in^,the'' book would',, be but to itemize'ftbe, ',fund'ameiital reactions'of organic,' 
chemistry,' since' almost all "are' subject' to "'the' influence' of ' catalysts. It 
was to be expected that more space would be devoted to heterogeneous 
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catalysis and specifically to hydrogenation than to other phases of the 
subject. One may pick out topics such as the use of copper in the Ullmaiiii 
reaction which are inadequately treated, but in general the book is well 
balanced and is a veritable storehouse of facts comparable to Dr. Ban¬ 
croft's book on Colloids. Dr. Reid has given an excellent translation 
and lias added references to the literature of 1920-22 and many pages of 
footnotes by himself and others which contain important, interesting, and 
otherwise unpublished information. These footnotes give a little of that 
critical examination of the literature which is so greatly needed in the field 
covered by this book. 

The usefulness of the French edition is restricted because it lacks an 
author or subject index. Dr. Reid at the expense of a great deal of labor 
has devoted 56 pages to a subject index having some 7000 entries and an 
author index of 1100 names. 

A 2-page sketch of Professor Sabatier’s life by the translator and a 12- 
page article by Dr. Wilder D. Bancroft on “Theories of Contact Catalysis” 
have been added. 

A rapidly widening circle of chemists will find that they owe a great 
debt of gratitude to Professors Sabatier and Reid for having brought 
together in a w^ell indexed, convenient, and suggestive form the material 
contained in this book. 

Homer Adkins 

Organic Chemistry or Chemistry of the Carbon Compounds. By Victor von Richter. 
Kdited by Professor R. Anschutz and Dr. H. Meerwein. VoL III. Heterocyclic 
Compounds. Translated from the eleventh German edition, by B. B. Fournier 
I) Aube, P.Sc, P. Blakiston’s Son and Company, 1012 Walnut Street, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1923. xviii -f- 326 pp. 22.5 X 15 cm. Price $6.00 net. 

With the publication of Volume III (Heterocyclic Compounds) of 
Victor von Richter’s “Organic Chemistry” the complete translation of the 
eleventh German edition (published in 1913) of this well-known text and ref¬ 
erence book is now available. The English translation has appeared in 
three volumes whereas the German edition appeared in two volumes, the 
second covering both carbocyclic and heterocyclic compounds. This 
book is so well known and has been so useful td organic chemists for general 
reference that it is hardly necessary to mention that Volume III describes 
the chief compounds and reactions of all except the rarest classes of hetero¬ 
cyclic .compounds.' ' 

..■ '.v?,;As;;'mentions Volume II of the" English'translation 

[This Journal, 44, 2067 (1922) ], it is regretable that a book which has 
required so much time and expense in preparation should be 10 years 
old in subject matter, at its date of appearance. In spite of this fact, 
all organic chemists will welcome the completed E%Iish edition* V 

' : ■ ''RogER'':AiAmS,; : 
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Hexosamines, Their Derivatives, and Mucins and Mucoids. P, A. Dbvexs, M.D. 
Monograph No. 18. The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York, 
1922. 104 pp. 25 X 17.5 cm. 

The monograpli is a review of a narrow field of orgaiio-biologicaLcliem- 
istry by one of the world’s foremost organic chemists who has devoted his 
time to the organic chemistry of biological products. The purpose of the 
author as stated in the preface is not to offer , a complete review of all the 
literature on the subject but to bring together that part of it which has 
appeared from his laboratory in the course of many years. 

Of the two sections of his work, the first is devoted to the 2-aniiiio~ 
hexoses and their derivatives and was undertaken with the object of pro¬ 
curing data for the purpose of identification of these compounds. The 
question as to the configuration of carbon atom 2 cannot as yet be answered 
by direct chemical evidence and, therefore, the use of indirect evidence is 
justified. The indirect evidence from his own and the work of others is 
presented. The experimental part. consists of experiments on the (1) 
conversion of hexosaminic acids into their epimers, (2) preparation of 
hexosaminic acid from 1-aminopentosides, (3) synthesis of hexosamines, 
(4) 2-5-anhydro-pentoxycaproic acids, (5) 2-5-anhydro-tetroxyadipic 
acids, (6) chitose and epichitose, and (7) 3-aminoheptonic acids. 

Part 2 deals with the mucins and mucoids and in particular with 
available data and experimental w'ork on chondroitin-sulfuric acid and 
mucoitin-sulfuric acid, together with a discussion of the distribution of 
adds of various types in organs and tissues. 

W. R. Bloor 

Injury, Recovery and Death, in Relation to Conductivity and Permeability. By W, J. V. 
OstBRHOUT, Professor of Botany at Harvai'd University. Monographs on Experi¬ 
mental Biology. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and London, 1922. 
259 pp. 96 fig. 21 X 14 cm. Price $2.50. 

The volume is noteworthy for two things: (a) The quantitative study 
of rates in the processes occurring in living matter; (b) the development of 
precision in the definition of such concepts as life, vitality, injury, recovery 
and death. Due in part to a fortunate choice of experimental material 
the author has succeeded in studying processeslm which had formerly 
been known chiefly in vitro. , The., discussion of the .problems rests on the 
assumption that the processes which: occur in the organism. may■ he rep¬ 
resented,' by a simple catenary system' which ' obeys' the laws' of chemical 
dynamics. ' 'The, data justify ', the-assumption'that life processes consist 
largely of a series of consecutive unimolecular reactions. 

'Much of the "discussion is, based upon changes', in ■ permeability of' the 
protoplasm to''.ions..:,"The permeability'.'is'"computed, from the electrical' 
■ resistance of the,, tissues,;', 'altho;ugh .'other, means, of determining permeability 
are also used. Permeability is assumed to be dependent upon the amount 
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of some substance, M, which is formed by the breaking down of a substance, 
A, and in turn breaks down continually into another substance, B, accord¬ 
ing to the scheme, A ■—M —> B, 

The system for marine plants is in equilibrium in sea water; M is re¬ 
newed as fast as it breaks down. If the velocity of the first reaction be 
increased, the amount of M will be increased; if the velocity of the second 
reaction be increased, the amount of M wdll diminish. WTien the resistance 
of the tissue falls to 10% of its original value, death ensues. If tissue 
be transferred from a toxic solution to sea wmter before the resistance has 
fallen too low, recovery occurs, but recovery is incomplete unless the fall 
of resistance was very slight. The author advances the view that the 
death process is always occurring, even in an actively growing cell, and 
produces no untoward effects unless unduly accelerated by an agent w’’hich 
upsets the normal balance and produces such injury that the life process 
is terminated. 

The concepts of all other workers on the nature of cell permeability are 
regarded as faulty and are discarded. The author assumes that perme¬ 
ability is governed by the amount of a hypothetical combination between 
various ions and some constituent of the protoplasm. In the case of cells 
bathed by a solution containing sodium chloride and calcium chloride, 
the compound is supposed to have the formula, Na^XCa, in which X 
represents some constituent of the protoplasm. Further assumptions 
are made concerning the amounts of Na 4 XCa which will be found when 
cells are immersed in varying proportions of salt and calcium chloride. 

Contemporary students of the physico-chemical problems of living 
matter find no little difficulty in relating Osterhouf s assumptions to the 
principles of physical chemistry on one side, or to biological principles 
on the other. The discussion is devoted mainly to injury, death and 
recovery, but is not correlated with the processes itpon which the con¬ 
tinuance of life depends such as the absorption of water and of solutes 
from solutions having concentrations comparable to those from which 
terrestial plants obtain their nutrients. We cannot lightly assume that 
there is any sharp boundary between these phases of biological dynamics. 
In view of the relation betw^een the colloidal state and the absorption of 
water, it would have been advantageous to have had a discussion of their 
role in determining permeability. 

The work constitutes an advance in thAnalysis of an important probl^n 
in biology which workers in that field cannot afford to overlook. ' , 
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ABSORPTION SPECTRA OF NITROSYLSULFURIC ACID AND 
OF THE COMPLEX COMPOUNDS OF COPPER SULFATE AND 
OF FERROUS SULFATE WITH NITRIC OXIDE^ ® 

By H. I. SCHLESINGER AND ALBERT SalaTHB 
Received September 1, 1922 

In the argument with which Raschig supports his theory^ of the chamber 
process for the manufacture of sulfuric acid, his view that nitrosylsulfuric 
acid is stable only in solutions containing more than 80% of sulfuric acid 
plays an important role. The evidence for this view lies in the production 
of the blue substance, considered by him to be nitrosisulfonic acid (H 2 S- 
NO 5 ), b}' reduction of nitrosylsulfuric acid with mercury (a reaction that 
takes place only in solutions containing more than S0% of sulfuric acid) and 
in the failure to obtain this blue substance hy action of sulfur dioxide on 
nitrosylsulfuric acid in such solutions. The fact that mercury does not 
produce the blue color in the more dilute solutions is taken as evidence that 
these solutions contain no nitrosylsulfuric acid; the fact that sulfur dioxide 
gives rise to the blue color only in the more dilute solutions is believed to 
demonstrate that sulfur dioxide reacts'only with; nitrous, acid and not with 
nitrosylsulfuric acid to yield nitrosisulfonic acid, and that in the more 
dilute solutions ail of the nitrosylsulfuric acid has been hydrolyzed to ni- 

^ The experimental work for this paper was carried out b 3 ’- Dr. Salathe at the Re¬ 
search laboratory of the General Electric Company at Schenectady. 

■ ■ *,The work herein reported'constitutes the Dissertation ,presented to the Graduate 

' School of the'University of Chicago in partial fulfilment of the requirements' for,, the de- 
gt'CC'of,Doctor of Rhilosophy." 

■ Presented'at, the .Intersectional Meeting of'the ,American'.Chemical'„Society, 

Evanston, III., March I'l, im 9,,,89 (1922).,: 

^ Raschig, Z. angm, Chem,, 18,,, 1281;; (1905),;'X'.,Bcr. 166 (1911). 
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trolls acid. Generally, however, the formation of the blue substance itself 
is not relied upon because it is too unstable. Addition of copper sulfate (or 
ferrous sulfate) which intensifies the’ color reaction is made use of on the 
assumption that the intense coloration produced under these conditions is 
due to the formation of a copper (or ferrous) salt of nitrosisulfonic acid. 
Upon' the basis of this ■ evidence Raschig concludes that nitrosylsulfuric 
acid cannot exist in the presence of sulfuric acid of concentrations such as 
are found in the lead chambers and that therefore it cannot be an intermedi¬ 
ate in the chamber process. After thus ruling out nitrosylsulfuric acid, 
he develops from other experimental evidence his theory that the forma¬ 
tion of the blue “nitrosisulfonic acid” is the important step in the reactions 
which finally result in the formation of sulfuric acid. 

Raschig’s views concerning the stability of nitrosylsulfuric acid have 
already received rather cogent criticism from two sources. Re 3 niolds and 
Taylor® have shown that by evaporation of solutions of 60-80% sulfuric 
acid containing nitrites, crystals of nitrosylsulfuric acid can be obtained. 
They therefore conclude that the latter must be stable in these solutions. 
While our work has confirmed their conclusions fully, we were of the opin¬ 
ion that their results might have been open to another interpretation and 
that further confirmation was desirable. In the second place, Manchot® 
has called attention to the fact that the blue coloration produced when cop¬ 
per sulfate is used in the reactions described above and used by Raschig as 
a test for the presence of nitrosylsulfuric acid, might readily be due to the 
formation of the deep violet complex salt of copper sulfate and nitric oxide, 
a salt analogous to the similar well-known complex salt of ferrous sulfate 
and ,nitric oxide.. If Manchot’s contention is correct, Raschig’s color reac¬ 
tion has no necessary bearing on the question of the presence or formation 
of nitrosyisulfiiric acid. This phase of the problem will receive further 
consideration later. 

,' ^ In the first part of this paper we are reporting the results of an investiga¬ 
tion of: the absorption^ spectra of nitrosylsulfuric acid dissolved in sulfuric 
' acid of '%’^anous concentrations. From- the data obtained it is possible, to 
conclude definitely that the nitrosylsulfuric,acid is not,completely liy-' 
:drolyzed'until the concentration of'the-sulfuric acid, used as solvent, has 
.■been lowered; to 40% by addition'of water. It therefore follows that Ras- 
chig*s criticism,of the older' theor>^;'of the chamber process on the ground of 
instability of nitrosylsulfuric acid is unjustified. With his other arguments 
this paper , does ,iiot deal, except that in the second' 'part some preliminary 
data 'bearing on• the,nature of ‘ ‘nitrosisulfonic acid” are presented. ■ 

' . absorption 'Spectra of the' solutions-were,exaniined with a ''quartz spectrograph 
of high a,ccm:acy. -■ ' A sparh discharge between' carbon electrodes impregnated with oxides 

A Reynolds and'Fa^dor, J, Soc. Chem, Ini,, 3'!, 367 (,1912). 

"■ '® Manchot,''Z.--'a?i.gOT.-CAew.'/24,1,3 (1911). '- 
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of molybdenum and uranium served as the source of iightd Time of exposure varied for 
different types of solution from 30 to 45 seconds except for some of the most opaque 
solutions for which 90 seconds or more were required. 

The solutions were contained in cells such as described hy Baly. The windows -were 
of quartz. The bulb was placed as near the end of the outer tube as possible to allow 
entrance of an inlet tube carrying nitric oxide for the experiments to be described in Part 
II. In the experiments with nitric oxide, the neck of the bulb was fitted with a 2-holed 
stopper in order to make it possible to keep the solution continuously saturated with the 
gas. Rubber tubing, 37 mm. in diameter, such as is used with Gooch crucibles, was 
employed to join the inner and outer tubes in the usual way. This tubing wa.s found to 
lose its elasticity on subjection to the action of acid mixtures containing 75% of sulfuric 
acid and upwards, but to be singularly live after having been subjected to the action of 
weaker acids for considerable periods of time. The quartz windows were joined to the 
glass by means of water glass. This, if properly applied, will hold against coned, and dil. 
sulfuric and nitric acids for hours. After each experiment, the cells were immersed in 
lukewarm ivater, and in about half an hour the cement had dissolved and both quartz 
and glass were then thoroughly cleaned and made transparent by immersion in very 
dilute hydrofluoric acid. 

The curves for the spectra are plotted in the usual way, with oscillation frequencies® 
as abscissas and logarithms of thickness in millimeters as ordinates. In many cases, 
however, no reference concentration is given because the concentration of the absorbing 
substance Is not known. The usual method of procedure was followed in making the 
photographs: first a photograph of the scale was taken, then a photograph of the whole 
spectrum through the empty Baly tube, then photographs of the absorption spectra of 
the solution and, finally, another photograph of the thinner layers of the solution. In 
this way the possibility of contamination of the solutions by the cement or the rubber was 
tested and excluded. Blank tests with sulfuric acid alone confirmed this observation. 

I. Absorption Spectra of Solutions of-Mtrosylsulfuric Acid in Sulfuric 
Acid of Various Strengths 

The nitrosylsulfuric acid was prepared by the method of Weber.® Fur- 
ther details of the method of preparation will be found below in connection 
with a discussion of the effect of impurities on the spectra. A series of 0.1 
N solutions was prepared by dissolving the solid nitrosylsulfuric acid in 
95.6%, 88.1%, 80%, 70%, 60%, 50% and 39.6% sulfuric acid. Two solu¬ 
tions, one in 93.1% and the other in 74.3% sulfuric' acid, which; were, 0.025 
iV with respect to nitrosylsulfuric acid were examined and are included in 
the figure with the 0.1 N solutions. Fig. 1 represents the spectra of all of' 
these solutions, plotted in the usual way and.'.xeferred to 0.1 W solutions,'as' 
,'standard. , 

There are two striking phenomena exhibited in Fig. 1. In the first 
place,'there is the increased ultraviolet absorption, "or shift of end absorp¬ 
tion, toward the visible, with decrease in concentration of stdfuric acid used 
,aS', s'dlvent.'' In the second' place thereis"the: appearance of an, absorption 
band in the ultraviolet asthe concentration of the ,sul,furic acid approaches 

"^.Uhler and''Wood, 69.'',,' 

Wave''number'''per-mm.' ^ 

■ Weber, 
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40%.. The incipieiicy of the band is noticeable at '50%, while at 39.6% 
acid the band is ivell defined. The interpretation of these phenomena is 
that the end absorption is due to nitrosylsulfuric acid and that the spectrum 
with the absorption band is due to nitrous acid. 

This interpretation is based on the following evidence. The spectrum of 
nitrites is known. Spectra of potassium nitrite in 39.6% sulfuric acid, 



2600 3000 3400 3800 

Oscillation frequencies 

Fig. h—Absorption spectra of nitrosylsulfuric 
acid in, sulfuric acid of various concentrations 


photographed by us, checked 
wdth those of aqueous solu¬ 
tions of alkali metal nitrites 
within the limits of experi¬ 
mental error and are identical 
with the spectrum of nitro¬ 
sylsulfuric acid in 39.6% 
sulfuric acid. It follows, 
therefore, that in sulfuric 
acid of this concentration, 
nitrosylsulfuric acid is com¬ 
pletely hydrolyzed to nitrous 
acid. 

Inasmuch as the chemical 
evidence (slight bubbling and 
momentary appearance of 
blue color) showed that this 
hydrolysis occurs when the 
sulfuric acid is diluted to 60% 
while tlie spectra gave no 
evidence of nitrous acid at 
this concentration, it seems 
probable that the nitrosylsul¬ 
furic acid,' still undecom¬ 
posed, blots out the spectrum 
of the nitrous, acid. The 
greater opacity of' the former 
makes this suggestion , a very 
reasonable one, but it was 


g ^ mought best, nevertheless, 

... b,'„== 93.1.% .. ,, :e' = 74.3% h = 50% . ' ■ -x 

c = 88.1% f = 70.0% i =39.6% prove its correctness ex- 

penmentally. .For^thispur- 
pose , one Baly.^ to^^ was'filled with-:, a solution of 0.1 M nitrosylsulfuric. 
^aeid in 39.6% sulfuric acid.. This solution gives,the spectrum' of nitrous. 


...d 80.0.% 

:e' - 74.3% 
i = 70.0% 


g ^ 00% 

h - 50% 
i =39.6% 


Baly and .D'esch, Cheni, Soc.f 93 | 1755 .( 1908 )'* ^ In 'tMs article the absorption 
spectrum of nitrosylsulfuric'acid will also'be found'.but'for''only'one concentration'''of 
suifurjc ,aci,cl..,Oii,ir. data ,on nitrites are not reproduced in order to savC' space.' 
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add as was made dear above. This tube was preceded by another 
which contained, in one experiment, 0.1 N' nitrosylsulfuric acid in 88.1% 
sulfuric acid and, in the second experiment, the same concentration of the 
solute in 80% sulfuric acid. Both of the solutions in the more concentrated 
acids exhibit the spectrum of the nitrosylsulfuric acid. In order to accom¬ 
modate the two Baly tubes the source of light was placed 89 cm. from the slit 
and, to allo’W for the longer distances through w^hich the light had to tra¬ 
verse the solutions, longer exposures .were employed. In making the photo¬ 
graphs, the length of the column of the solutions in the concentrated acids 



Oscillation frequencies 

Fig. 2.— HSNO5 dissolved in H 2 SO 4 of strengths as follows: 
a = 39.6% b = 88.1% ' . . c = 39.6%„and 88.1% ■; . 

d=39.6% e=80% f - 39.6% and 80%' . 

was kept constant and the length of the solutions in the dilute acid was 
varied. If the assumption that the spectrum of the nitrosylsulfuric acid 
“blots’* out that of the nitrous acid is correct, the resulting curves should 
be like those for a solution of nitrosylsulfuric acid in a concentration of sul¬ 
furic acid between 39.6% ■ and that of the stronger acid used.. If the, de¬ 
composition of .the nitrosylsulfuric acid is' proportional'to the decrease in 
concentration'/'Of'the sulfuric, acid this intermediate concentration of the 
latter ahould^be the average of the strengths of the weaker and the' stronger ' 
acids used in the experiment. While there is no reason to believe that this 
is necessarily the case, the curve for this.'average; concentration is given in 
crossed lines with the curves for each of the solutions used and with 
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the curve of the superimposed spectra in Fig. 2. It is seen that while the, 
spectrum of the acid of the average' concentration is slightly different from 
that of the superimposed solutions, the similarity of the two is so great that 
there can be no doubt of the correctness of the assumption that the spec¬ 
trum of nitrosylsulfuric acid masks that of nitrous acid. It follows from 
this that in solutions of sulfuric acid as dilute as 50% there is left unde¬ 
composed an appreciable quantity of nitrosylsulfuric acid. In so far as 
Raschig’s criticism of the older theory of the chamber process is based upon 
his statement that nitrosylsulfuric acid cannot exist in the lead chambers, 
that criticism is unjustified.^^ 

The data presented in Fig. 2 also aid in interpreting the shifting end ab¬ 
sorption obser\red as the sulfuric acid is diluted from 96 to 60%. The most 
concentrated solution undoubtedly represents one in which little, if any, of 
the solute, nitrosylsulfuric acid, is decomposed. But, as the solution be¬ 
comes more dilute (with respect to the concentration of the sulfuric add 
used as solvent), more and more nitrous acid is formed and the absorption 
due to' this substance is added to that due to the nitrosylsulfuric acid left 
in-solution.^'^ Since the extent of the decomposition is not known, the 
curves for the spectra of solutions in sulfuric acid lying between 96 and 
39.6% cannot be calculated. It is not likely, however, that the explana¬ 
tion given for the shift in the end absorption can completely account for 
the phenomenon, because the concentration of the nitrosylsulfuric acid 
decreases as that of the nitrous acid increases. The phenomenon may in 
part also be due to the influence exerted by thechange in the character of 
the solvent. Similar shifts have been observed in other solutions, notably 
by Schaefer in the case of nitric acid dissolved in sulfuric acid.^^ The 
similarity in the absorption spectra of nitrosylsulfuric acid, just described, 
and those of nitric acid in var^dng concentrations of sulfuric acid, described 
by Schaefer, is too striking to be passed by without comment. In both 
cases dflution of the , sulfuric acid with water causes first a shift in the' end 
absorption toward the. visible,, and then the gradual appearance of, an ab- 
.sorption band. . In both cases the band appears at approximately the same 
concentration., ■ 

',It was at first thought that this striking similarity might be due to the^ 
presence: of'.nitric acid in our nitrosylsulfuric acid. This was suspected al- 

,' While.qualitative spectroscopic,evidence cannot lead ,to definite conclusions con,- 
'eeining. the r'elative amounts of nitrosylsulfuric acid and of nitrous acid in these solutions, 
the'fact that the shift "in' the end absorption is 'greater when the concentration of sulfuric 
"acid is' varied from 100 to S0% than when' varied .from 80 to 60% s'uggests that much' 
'Of',the.decomposition of the nitrosylsulfuric .acid occurs before.'the concentration, of■ 
sulfuric .acid has. been lowered to 80%..' 

For' the theory concerning the effect of two substances on the absorption .spectrum 
of the resulting'.'solution 'See, for example,'Kayser, '.‘Handbiich'der Spektroskopie/* S. 
Hirz'el, heipzig, 190'S,. voh .3,,p..'92., 

Schaefer, Z.97,'285; 98, 77 (1916). 
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thougli the end absorption in the nitric acid and the band which develops 
as the water is added are both found much farther in the ultraviolet region 
than is the case with nitrosylsulfuric acid. To mak€;::sure that this differ¬ 
ence in the region of absorption was not due to an error in the scale of w^ave 
lengths, either in Schaefer’s work or in ours, we made a plate of nitric acid 
in 39.6% sulfuric acid. Our curve and Schaefer’s agree well (See Fig. 3). 
Error in scale is, therefore, 
excluded. In order to make 
sure that impurities played 
no role in our spectra of 
nitrosylsulfuric acid the fol¬ 
lowing solutions were exam¬ 
ined. In ' preparing the 
substance, the crystals were 
washed with glacial acetic 
acid and with carbon tetra¬ 
chloride in order to dry them 
rapidly and free them from 
nitric acid. Examination 
of solutions of sulfuric acid 
to which a little carbon 
tetrachloride and glacial 
acetic acid had been added, 
showed that these impuri¬ 
ties left the sulfuric acid 
transparent and that they 
could not have been re¬ 
sponsible for the spectra. 

The fact that nitric acid is 
far more transparent than 
our solutions excludes it as 
the absorber. Finally, the 
fact that only nitrosylsul¬ 
furic acid could have been 
responsible for the absorp¬ 
tion ^ was demonstrated' by 
photographing spectra of 
■solutions prepared by^ (a) 
using the. crystals purified 
aS'described above, (b) dissolving'pure sodium/nitrite iu'coned.''sulfuric"' 
add, (c) dissolving, in sulfuric acid, nitrogen tetroxide prepared in one case 
by heating lead nitrate and in another by heating copper nitrate. All of 
these solutions gave absorption spectra which, except for unavoidable 
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; Fig. 3 , 

a and b =?' HNO 3 in 88.1 % H 1 SO 4 ; a 'before, b after 
gently boiling, for' Vr'liour.' , 'C''=,KNOg in'39.6% 
H 2 SO 4 , d ■ = KNOg in'' 40% HgSO^, after, Sebaefer . 
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differences in concentration, were identical. The curves are not repro¬ 
duced in order to save space. 

It has thus been shown that the great similarity between the absorption 
spectra of nitric and of nitrosylsulfuric acids in sulfuric acid of various 
strengths is not due to an}^ common impurity. It is, therefore, probably 
due to a common cause, most probably the dehydrating action of sulfuric 
acid. In the case of the nitrous acid this action results in the formation of 
the mixed anhydride, nitrosylsulfuric acid. It is possible that with nitric 
acid a similar anhydride may be obtained or dehydration may proceed as 
far as nitrogen pentoxide.”^^ The latter possibility suggests that a solution 
of nitric acid in coned, sulfuric acid might readily lose oxygen on account of 
the great instability of nitrogen pentoxide. If this occurs, nitrosylsulfuric 
acid must result. Lunge^® states that this is the case and says further 
‘‘this transformation takes place almost completely after brief boiling” for 
concentrations of acid of d. 1.71 (78.04%) and upwards. In the spectro¬ 
scopic method we have a much more accurate means of testing the correct¬ 
ness of Lunge’s statement than any means he used. A 0.1 iV solution of 
nitric acid in 88.1% sulfuric acid was prepared and photographed. It 
was then gently boiled during half an hour open to the air and again photo¬ 
graphed. Reference to Fig. 3 shows that very little if any nitrosylsulfuric 
acid was formed, for if it had been formed in even small amount absorption 
should have been greatly increased; as a matter of fact, the curves show 
slightly less absorption after boiling the acid, due, no doubt, to a small loss 
of nitric acid by evaporation. These findings were confirmed by chemical 
tests which, however, are not as sensitive as the spectra. While this re¬ 
sult thus differs from the findings of Lunge, it is possible that the difference 
may be due to difference in concentration of the nitric acid. 

One further suggestion in connection with our curves for nitrosyisulfiiric 
add is of interest. Since sulfuric acid is transparent in the range of fre¬ 
quencies examined, one might expect its mixed anhydride with nitrous 
add to exhibit a spectrum similar to that of the latter.^® This is not the 
case; nitrous acid has an absorption band, nitrosylsulfuric acid only end 
absorption. This, may, indicate that in the latter there is an NOg group, 
since'the evidence is fairly good that in nitrous acid the absorption spectrum' 
is'due to the 'ONO group. ■ This point is not'considered definitely proved; 
too little work on that type of isomerism in inorganic compounds, particu- 
^ larly with reference to absorption spectra, has ■ as, yet been done to warrant 
"drawing definite conclusions. ( Further work along these lines is in'progress. 

It is 'also possible tliat,in the solutions inconed. acid a nitrate of sulfuric acid may 
exist.See Stieglitz, This JO'iTRNAU, 44, 1293''(1922). ,,. 

,Lunge,'''Sulfuric,Acid and' Alkali/’"D.'. Van Nostrand .Co., 1913, vol. I, 'part I, 

' ■ ■ 

Simple anhydridetormation usually does not, greatly modify the absorption spec¬ 
trum."See Haiitz,sch and Scharf, Ber.^ 46,3570 (1913). 
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It may be added that the nitrosulfonic acid structure for nitrosylsulftiric 
acid has already received considerable attentiond^ 

IL Absorption Spectra of the Complex Compounds of Ferrous and of 
Cupric Sulfate with Nitric Oxide. Comparison of these Spectra with 

that of Nitrosisulfonic Acid 

As has already been mentioned, Manchot® has pointed out that the in¬ 
tensely colored compounds produced by reduction of nitrosylsulfuric acid 
by mercury in the presence of ferrous or cupric sulfate might be complex 
salts of the type FeS 04 -N 0 instead of being nitrosisulfonates as supposed by 
Raschig. A comparison of the spectra of solutions of the colored com¬ 
pounds prepared by reduction of nitrosylsulfuric acid with those of solu¬ 
tions prepared by passing nitric oxide into the sulfate solutions should af¬ 
ford a means of deciding this question and the necessary observations have, 
therefore, been made by us. The complex salts of nitric oxide have been 
studied in detail by Kohlschiitter^® and by Manchot^® and their work, 
has shown that there are two classes of compounds of the same composition. 
In the case of ferrous sulfate, for example, a brown compound is formed 
when nitric oxide is passed into an aqueous solution of the salt while a deep 
red compound results from the action of nitric oxide on ferrous sulfate dis¬ 
solved in concentrated solutions of sulfuric acid. For this reason it seemed 
necessary to study the absorption spectra of the ferrous sulfate-nitric oxide 
complexes in sulfuric acid of various strengths. It should be mentioned 
that Kohischiitter has already reported visual observations of these spec¬ 
tra, but these observations are not sufficiently precise to serve our 
purpose.^^ 

The apparatus used in this part of our work was the same as that de¬ 
scribed in the first part of the paper. The nitric oxide was generated from 
copper pellets and nitric acid, diluted 1:1 with water. The gas was purified 
by passing it over soda lime, through coned, sodium hydroxide solution 
and then through coned, sulfuric acid. It is essential that the solutions in 
which the nitric oxide is absorbed be thoroughly freed from traces of oxygen, 
since the presence of the latter would give rise to the formation of either 
nitrosylsulfuric acid or of nitrous acid in the solutions. Each of these 

See for example: Raschig, Z. C/iem., 18, 1281 (1905). htmge, 19, 

807,857,881 (1906),. Gerard and Pabst^ Bull. soc. ckim., [2] 30,531 {1878). Riehringers, 
**C!iem. ITeclin. Unters.,” 1917, p.'25. ■ 

Kohischiitter, (a) 37, 3044 (1904); (b) 40, 873 (1907); (c) 44,1423 (1911). 

Manchot, Ann., (a) 350, 368 (1906); (b) 375, 308 (1910); (c) Ber., 47,1601 (1914). 
Ih" the last named article a complete' list of references to; Manchot’s work, is .given. 

' " Before'publication of. this paper,'We communicated'with Professor Kohlschutter 
in order to make certain that .he would not.'consider our work an infringement of his 
field..' .'He not ,only assured us that this would..not be "the case but also most courteously 
■ put'at our disposal'some unpublished notes. '"We take great pleasure in acknowledging, 
,'Ms'^kindness'..matter,.''''..' 
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substances has an absorption spectrum that would interfere with the ab¬ 
sorption spectra to be studied. To exclude oxygen, oxygen-free hydrogen 
was passed through the solutions until air had been completely removed 
and the solutions thereafter were not allowed to come into contact with 
any gas except hydrogen or nitric oxide. 

Kg. 4 contains the cun^es for the compounds of ferrous sulfate and nitric 
oxide. The solutions were prepared by dissolving the salt in a little water 
and then adding enough diluted sulfuric acid to the mixture to produce the 
desired concentration of salt and of acid. After the air had been displaced 
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Oscillation frequencies 


Kg. 4.—-0.025 iVTeSOi witti NO in H 2 SO 4 of following strengths: 

..a, = 93.1%'' ■ .hh= 82.3%.,. ' -c - 71.5% d = 65.0% ■. 

, , ,,e,=^m4%, : h = 0% 

from; the solution by hydrogen, the solution was saturated with nitric oxide. 

' The solutions represented by the cum’^es of Fig. 4 were '0.025 N with .'respect 
to: the,,,.'to the' strength of the acid was varied from .93.1% to, 0%. 

',The absorption spectra of the compound of nitric oxide with ferrous sulfate' 
'in'93.1.,: 8.2.3',and 71.5%' sulfuric .acid,, respectively, all show' aii.absorptio,n 
band .wi'th 'head in the fre'quency interval from about 1750 to 2100;,'maxi- 
m,um transmission, is " approximately at ' .2300. These three' curves, in. other '' 
words, are very similar, mdic,ating that in, this range, of concmiration of :,the.' 
sulfuric acid no change has 'Occurred in'the nature, of'the''Coin.'piex,'salt.'. 
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The curves for 65.0% and for 59.4% acid are quite different in character. 
The absorption band is no longer well defined and the region of absorption 
is much shallower. Further dilution produces still further change. With 
45.0% acid there is again an absorption band, similar to the one just de¬ 
scribed, but its head is now in the frequency interval 2000 to 2400 and 
maximum transmission has been displaced to 2500. From this concentra¬ 
tion of acid to solutions in water, the new absorption band remains un¬ 
changed except that it becomes deeper, that is, the solution becomes more 
opaque in the region of absorption. While the difference exhibited by these 
various curves is not very great, it is sufficiently definite and occurs at so 
definite a range of concentrations that it fully w^arraiits the conclusion 
that there are two compounds, one existing in coned, sulfuric acid and the. 
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Fig. 5 

ah-■ 0.025 iV'FeSO^'with NO in 93.1% H2SO<. b ~'ferrous nitrosisulfonate hi 93.1% ' 
H 2 SO 4 ; Fe = 0.0025 N. c -= 0.0025 N FeSOi with NO in 93.1% H 2 SO 4 

other in dilute acid or in'water. ■ As theooncentration. of the acid is changed 
from about ,65%To'about '60%,The.one.compound is transformed into the 
other. In, the ."interval between, these'extremes, both compounds, are'.ap¬ 
parently'present and' this.' fact, causes:,,the indefiniteness, of the charaGter 
of, the,,'':burves,:for ;6'5',% and for;5g'.':4,% acid, These results,corroborate the 
yisual'.pbservationS'.'of Kohlsehutter^®'.,.,.,and the .conclusions,,of .M'anchot^'®' 
based on chemical evidence but make much more precise the location of the 
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two bands and show, for the first time, the existence of the definite range 
of transition. 

Fig. 5 was made in order to show the identity of the compound of ferrous 
sulfate with nitric oxide, formed in coned, sulfuric acid, with Raschig’s 
ferrous nitrosisulfonate. The latter was prepared as follows. Ferrous 
sulfate was dissolved in water, sulfuric acid was added in sufficient amount 
to give a strength of 93.1%, and the mixture cooled. Sodium nitrite, finely 
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Oscillation frequencies 
Fig. 6 

: w == 0.1FCuSO4wit!iNOin82.3.% H2SO4. . b ; == 0.1 iV CUSO 4 with NO iii,93.1% 
R2SO4. ' c ' Cunitrosisulfoiiate in 93.1% H2SO4; Cu ~ O.l iV''' ' 

ground and carefully dried, was then added slowly. The mixture was 
rotated until all of the particles of sodium nitrite had passed into solution. 
A few drops of mercury were added to this solution and the mixture was 
violently shaken for about 15 minutes. The characteristic red color de¬ 
veloped and deepened during this interval. The concentration of the iron 
salt in this experiment was 0.0025 iV and to make the comparison satisfac- 

KoMschfltter (see Ref. 18 partictdarly .18c), gives a very well founded theory to 

account for the; existence;of theseisomeis. ■''■;:See;aiso Manchot, 'Ref,:l 
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tor}^ we prepared the iron compound, described in the preceding paragraph 
of this concentration also and photographed its spectrum. Curves b and c 
of Fig. 6 reproduce the experimental results. It is quite clear that Ra- 
schig’s nitrosisulfonate of ferrous iron and the complex compound of ferrous 
sulfate and nitric oxide formed in coned, sulfuric acid are. identical. 

Fig, 6 shows that the compound obtained when nitric oxide is passed into 
copper sulfate dissolved in coned, sulfuric acid is identical with Rasehig’s 
nitrosisulfonate of copper. The two compounds were prepared in quite 
analogous fashion as described for the respective iron salts. Both in the 
photographs of iron and of copper “nitrosisulfonates,” ultraviolet end 
absorption is superimposed on the spectra of the salts themselves. This is 
due to the fact that the method of preparation makes the exclusion of nitro¬ 
gen tetroxide impossible. Furthermore, probably not all of the nitrosyl- 
sulfuric acid is reduced. This last fact also makes somewhat uncertain the 
concentration of the compound; all that can be given with accuracy is the 
concentration of the original metal salt. 

The identity of the nitric oxide complexes with the supposed nitrosisiil- 
fonates makes a study of the absorption spectrum of the latter of great 
interest. Baly and Desch^® report an observation on copper nitrosisul¬ 
fonate which agrees w^ell with our data. Kohlschiitter and Sazanoff^® 
report a visual observation of the free acid which they find to have a spec¬ 
trum quite different from that of the complex salts. Our investigation by 
the more exact photographic procedure led to the opposite result as is 
shown in Fig. 7. Curve a, represents the spectrum of nitrosisulfonic acid 
prepared as described for its ferrous salt, except that no ferrous sulfate was 
added. The solution is very unstable and photography difficult. Owing 
to the impossibility of determining whether the reaction of the nitrite 
with mercury is complete or how much nitrosisulfonic acid has decom¬ 
posed, it is impossible to say what the concentration of the solution is. 
The nitrite was used in such concentration as to give a 0.5 solution. 
Cun^e b represents another photograph of the spectrum of the copper salt. 
The concentration of the reagents here was only 0.1 because of the greater 
opacity of the solution. Nevertheless, the actual data are recorded for 
both curves, since any attempt to recalculate them to a common basis of 
reference would have been quite arbitrary in view of the uncertainty con- 
cerning the concentrations.-^ The two curves are seen to be closely similar. 

Fig. 5 Gontaiiis also tlie curve for FeSO^NO in coned, sulfuric acid, but witli an 
iron concentration 0.025 N, /Both curves, are. ref erred, to the ■oonceiitratiorL 0.0025 N, 

■ It is seen, that' Beer’s law does^ .not hold. This phenomeiioii will be further,,investigated. 

Ref. 18c. ,, More details are given in the dissertation by,Sazanoff (Berne). 

2^ Exposures of 15 seconds were employed. 

® A second curve lor “nitrosisulfonic acid’* is,shown iu' “c” of Fig. 7.'This .solution' 
was prepared by action of so,dium'sulfite, on;0.5■ iST'sodium' nitrite dissolved in sulfuric 
acid in .order to' avoid the presence of mercury,.' „' ,;GurveS"a and c agree well except/for' 
differences due to unavoidable differences of concentration. 
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Both show an absorption band with head about at 1900 and additional 
absorption (possibly a second incipient band) in the far red. Another 
striking point about these curves is that the absorption band is found in the 
same range of frequencies as is tlie absorption band for the compound which 
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, :a' ==: ■nitr.osisiilfoaic acid' from 0.5 N NaN 02 , H 2 SO 4 and Hg.' . b =* tbe On salt' ■ of a. 
;C',=mtrO'Sisiil!oaic acid from 0.5i7l^aNO2, H 2 S 04 .and Na 2 S 03 ' ' ; 

ferrous sulfate aad'^tric' oxide form when, mixed in, the presence, of ,coned. 
"SulfuriC/acMr,: 

'. 'IThis striking'.similarity suggests that “nitrosisuJfonic’ acid”'is really a 
complex comp,otind.' of' sulfuric acid and nitric .oxide 'whose,formula.^ might 
■be' imtten H2SO4.NO. According to this point of view, the supposed com- 
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plex has a very high dissociation pressure and can be formed only when 
nitric oxide is generated in contact with sulfuric acid so that there would be 
a high degree of supersaturation of the former. While Raschig has brought 
forward a number of experimental facts that tend to prove the correctness of 
his formulation for ‘hitrosisulfonic acid,” practically all of them accord as 
well with the view here presented as with Raschig’s. The fact that Man- 
chot^® has been able to prepare a complex compound^® of hydrogen chloride 
and nitric oxide, stable only at very low temperatures, favors the point of 
view here presented.^^ The spectroscopic evidence thus far available is not 
adequate, however, to decide this question definitely and more detailed 
discussion is, therefore, out of place. Work has already been begun on the 
study of non-aqueous solutions of the complex compound of ferrous chloride 
and nitric oxide, on aqueous solutions of nitroso ferrous phosphate contain¬ 
ing varying amounts of phosphoric acid and on other nitroso metallic salts 
by the spectroscopic method in order to obtain further data bearing on this 
question.^® 

In conclusion it gives us great pleasure to acknowledge to the Director of 
the Research Laboratory of the General Electric Company at Schenectady 
our sincere appreciation of his courtesy in granting to us the use of a room 
and of the facilities of the Laboratory for caiiying out this research. We 
wish to include in this expression of appreciation aU others of the staff of 
the Laboratory 'who most kindly aided us in securing apparatus and mate¬ 
rials and in many otlier ways. 

Summary 

1. The absorption spectra of mtrosylsulfuric acid dissolved in sulfuric 
acid of various concentrations have been obtained. The spectra show that 
appreciable quantities of the former remain undecomposed when the sul¬ 
furic acid is diluted with water to 50% and that, at higher concentrations 
of the latter acid, relatively large amounts of mtrosylsulfuric acid are pres¬ 
ent. This finding disproves one of the fundamental assumptions made by 
Raschig in developing his theory of the chamber process. 

■ ■ 2. , Absorption spectra' of the ■ complexes formed by' ferrous sulfate with 
nitric , oxide in solutions of sulfuric acid- of -various strengths have, been 
photographed.', The spectroscopic data confirm the view that there are two 
such complexes, both of the composition EeSO4.NO, and show that one of 
them is stable'when the sulfuric'acid has a concentration above 65% and 

Further, inforihation concerning this- compound is 'found in,,'the. paper by - Rode- 
busch and,,Yntema, This- JoxjRNAU, 45,, 332 (1923). ' 

®^,For.,'a similar view, see,Wentzkh'Z. 24,,392,(1911). 

,Sinc'e the above was written,; preliminary e^cperiments h,ave .shown ,.that the com¬ 
pound,, FePO 4 .NO" is brown'.in aqueous;solution, and,red'"in,the, presence of-coned, p'hos-- 
phoric acid. ,' ,TMs is quite,dej&nite evidence that the change in spectrum,"de,s.'cribed above 
■ in the case of FeSO4.NO is not related to any special property,'of the ",sulfate. Ion",; 
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the other when the concentration of the acid is below 50%. Spectra of the 
complex, C11SO4.NO, have also been obtained and the spectra of these com¬ 
plex salts have been compared with those of the so-called ferfous and cupric 
nitrosisulfonates and have been found to be identical. 

3. A preliminary study of the absorption spectrum of ‘‘nitrosisulfonic 
acid” has shown it to be very similar to that of the ferrous sulfate-nitric 
oxide complex existing in coned, sulfuric acid solution. This finding vSUp- 
ports the view that possibly nitrosisulfonic acid should be looked upon as 
an unstable solution of a complex compound of sulfuric acid and nitric oxide. 

4. Examination of the spectra of solutionsof nitric acid in coned, sulfuric 
acid, before and after heating the solutions, has shown that nitric acid is not 
readily decomposed in such solutions into nitrosylsulfuric acid, at least if 
the solution is not very concentrated with respect to nitric acid. 

5. The character of the absorption spectrum of nitrosylsulfuric acid fa¬ 
vors the view that this substance is present in solution largely as nitrosul- 
fonic acid. 

Further work along these lines is in progress. In addition, the investiga¬ 
tion is being extended to other acids of sulfur, particularly the polythio- 
nates, polysulfides and to acids of sulfur and nitrogen. 

Chicago, IrriNois 

[Contribution from the Chrmicau Laboratory of George Washington University 

Medicau School] 

THE ESTIMATION OF SIMPLE, SOLUBLE CYANOGEN 
COMPOUNDS, MAKING USE OF THE PRINCIPLE 
OF AERATION 
By Joseph H. Roe 

Received March 21, 1923 

The older methods for the estimation of cyanides have their limitations 
in the presence of interfering substances. When impurities are en¬ 
countered the usual procedure has been to dissolve the sample, acidify 
with a mineral acid, distil, and determine the hydrogen cyanide in the 
distillate. Distillation of hydrocyanic acid from an acidified cyanide 
solution is objectionable as a quantitative procedure because (1) it in¬ 
volves some loss, because of hydrolysis according to'the reaction HCN + 
2H2O—"> HGOONH4; (2) great care must be exerted to prevent escape 
of hydrogen cyanide during the boiling, as this substance is highly toxic, 
making distillation undesirable from the point of view of safety to the 
operator; (3) a cyanide cannot be separated from complex cyanogen com¬ 
pounds such as ferrocyanides by distillation since boiling with an acid 
decomposes' thelatter, giving' a false 3rield of hydrogen cyanide: 2K4Fe(CN) © ■ 
+ ,3H2S04:,■K 2Fe2(CN)6. /Furthermore, dis¬ 
tillation methods are not successful if it is desirable to determine slightly 
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dissociable mercuric cyanide in the presence of interfering substance. 
Because of these limitations, a new method, making use of the principle 
of aeration, was* developed. 

Principle.—Hydrocyanic acid can be removed quantitatively from a 
solution at ordinary temperatures by passing a current of air through the 
solution for an appropriate time. If free hydrogen cyanide is present, 
it is thus aerated by means of an ordinary suction pump from one flask 
into another flask containing a solution of sodium or potassium hydroxide 
of correct concentration. The sodium or potassium cyanide solution thus 
obtained in the second flask is then titrated with standard silver nitrate 
solution using potassium iodide as an indicator (the Deniges modification 
of Liebig’s method). When a cyanide is to be determined, it is dissolved 
in water, the solution is acidified properly and then aeration into a second 
flask is carried out, and the cyanide solution finally titrated as described 
aboA^e. This procedure overcomes all the objections to separation of a 
C 3 mnide from impurities by distillation as pointed out aboA^e. The method 
thus possesses the adA^antages of being an easy procedure, yielding highly 
accurate results, and affording entire safety to the operator. 

The titration is based upon the principle that when silver nitrate is 
added to an alkaline cyanide solution, a soluble double salt is formed. 
AgNOs + 2KCN — KAg(CN)2 + KNO3. After a few drops of a 
soliition of potassium iodide have been added to the mixture, grayish- 
AAdiite insoluble siWer iodide separates when all the cyanide has been con¬ 
verted into the double salt of silver. Potassium iodide thus produces a 
A^ery sensitiA^e end-reaction, since siWer iodide is the most insoluble of all 
the silver salts. In this process, lAgNOa = 2KCN, and 1 cc. of a 0.1 N 
standard solution of sih-er nitrate would have the following values: 
0.005404 g. of hydrogen cyanide; 0.013022 g. of potassium cyanide; 0.009822 
g. of sodium cyanide. 

Procedure; For simple^ soluble^ dissociable cyanides^ such as potassium 
cyanide ,—Dissolve a conA^enient sample, such as 0.050 g. of potassium 
cyanide, in 100 cc. of water. Prepare apparatus suitable for aeration, 
as shoAAm in Fig. 1. The double bubble breaker apparatus developed by 
Folin for determinations of ammonia has been found A^ery serviceable for 
this w'ork. In Cylinder A place the dissolved cyanide solution with a 
few added drops of amyl or caprylic alcohol to preA^ent foaming, and in 
Cylinder B 100-150 cc. of 5% sodium hydroxide solution. Close the 
■apparatus''and start the pump to produce' a slow bubbling of' air through 
the flasks.:',: By means'of.'a pipet,.introduce into' the,apparatus at;'.opening 
of, tube .marked '“£’''25 cc.'of .saturated (1 g. per.'CC.) solutionof tartaric 
acid.,,;, Adjust'the pumpuntilaboutBlitersof airper.minutepassesthrough 
the,;'^" apparatus. ,■;■ .This .'.'speed', is ■■■approximated ■ when ...the „'films „',:produced 
by the air bubbles leaving the surface of the fluid in the taller cylinder rise 
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about 25 mm. above the surface of the liquid. Continue the aeration for 
2 to 3 hours. Stop the pump, disconnect the flasks, add 10 drops of 10% 
potassium iodide solution to flask B and titrate with 0.01 N silver nitrate 
solution until a faint turbidity appears (as viewed against a dark back¬ 
ground). As 1 cc. of 0.01 N silver nitrate solution equals 0.0013 g. of 
potassium cyanide, the reading of the bmet is about 38 cc. and the calcu¬ 
lation then is 38 X 0.0013 or 0.0494 g. of potassium cyanide. 



1. Aeration apparatus for determinatioii of hydrogen cyanide 

Description and Discussion of the Method 

The following factors are of importance. 

1 . Time of Aeration.—-Quantitative recoveries were obtained from 2 
hours’ aeration with a Folin Ammonia Apparatus and a water vacuum 
pump adjusted to pass about 3 liters of air per minute through the ap¬ 
paratus. It is, therefore, essential to pass 360 to 500 liters of air through 

the apparatus when analyzing 50mg. samples of cyanide. 

2, Goncentration of the Acid Added.- —This must be in excess of the 
amount necessary to convert all the cyanide present into hydrogen cyanide 
Thus in the reaction, 2 KCN -f H 2 SO 4 2HCN ^ 2804 , it wiU be 
seen that very httle more than the theoretical amount required for a com¬ 
plete double decomposition is necessary, since hydrogen cyanide is such a 
weak acid and is constantly being removed from the field, thereby shifting 
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the equilibrinin constant for the reverse reaction towards zero. However, 
it was found practical to have considerable acid present, since this reduces 
the time required for aeration; enough acid should be added to make the 
acid concentration of the solution about 20%; concentrations above this 
did not interfere with but did not facilitate the process. 

3. Kind of Acid. —Probably any fairly strong acid could be used. 
Suifuric, hydrochloric, and tartaric have been employed interchangeably, 
and accurate results secured. In practice, tartaric acid was used since 
it can be added in a highly concentrated form W'ithout the production of 
heat such as occurs when coned, sulfuric or hydrochloric acid is added to the 
water solution. However, it was found that the heat resulting from the 
addition of coned, sulfuric acid did not vitiate results, although it caused 
spattering and vaporization of the liquid not desirable from a mechanical 
point of view. 

4. The Concentration of the Alkali.—^The concentration of the alkali in 
the flask into which the hydrogen cyanide is passed is important. If aera¬ 
tion is carried on veij slowly but little more than the calculated amount 
necessary for the neutralization will suffice, but for rapid aeration the solu¬ 
tion should contain 100 times the calculated amount. So high a concen¬ 
tration is necessarj^ to prevent the escape of some free hydrogen cyanide 
through the solution to the pump, 

5. The Amount of Indicator.—It was found that 1 drop of a 10% 
solution of potassium iodide per 15 cc. of solution gives accurate results, 
as checked b}- other methods. 

6. The Air Drawn through the Solution.—The atmospheric elements 
do not interfere with the determination, and the air drawn through the so¬ 
lution, therefore, need not be washed; carbon dioxide serves to facilitate 
(slightly only) the removal of hydrogen cyanide from the first cylinder. 
Hydrogen sulfide is the only common impurity of the laboratory that 
would interfere. WHaen this gas is present in the laboratory, the air should 
first be passed through a solution of lead nitrate or sodium hydroxide 
before it is admitted to the C37’amde solution. 

7. Sensitivity of the Method.—It was found very easy to aerate 5'mg.' 
of hydrogen cyanide from 100 cc. of solution and titrate the latter in a 
150cc. volume of 5% alkali in the 'Second cylinder.; ■ aTMs' shows, a re¬ 
covery of 0.00005 g. of hydrogen cyanide per cc. of solution. 

" ' This'''procedure is a. highly'accurate , method for' determinmg 'simple, 
soluble'.' cyanides which, readily dissociate in'Solution tO''produce.,free 
hydrogen cyanide when .an. acid iS;,added. '■ It can'" be.used, to, .deteriii.ine 
■'Cy.atii.deS' in the presence" of any -,impurity,. '■except,sulfides, which pass over 
in.' the .aeration'process as hydrogen sulfide and thus interfere with subse-' 
.'qu'eat'^titration.,','"'When' sulfides; 'are ;pr'e'sent, it ;.isnecessary^ ,to:.,.'add^'an 
excess of lead nitrate to the cyanide solution in Tlask A before adding 
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the acid and aerating. This treatment precipitates the sulfides as lead 
sulfide^ and the usual procedure can then be followed. 

. The Estimation of Mercuric Cyanide 

Mercuric cyanide dissociates so little in solution that it does not give a 
precipitate with silver nitrate. In a pure solution it can be titrated with 
standard iodine solution (the Fordos and Gelis process). But no method 
has been developed to determine this substance in the presence of foreign 
matter, since it defies distillation for quantitative recoveries. A method 
was, therefore, devised for converting mercuric cyanide into hydrogen 
cyanide which is then removed by aeration and determined as previously 
described. ' 

Procedure.—Place 150 cc. of a 5% solution of sodium hydroxide in 
Cylinder B, and in Cylinder A place a 50mg. sample of mercuric cyanide 
dissolved in 100 cc. of water and add a few crystals of solid sodium chloride. 
Close the apparatus tightly and start the pump to aerate slowly. With a 
pipet introduce into Flask A, through Tube E, 25 cc. of tartaric acid, then 
10 cc, of a 5% solution of stannous chloride. A gray to black precipitate 
of mercurous chloride and metallic mercury appears immediately in the 
flask, and hydrogen cyanide is evolved and passes over quantitatively 
into the sodium hydroxide solution in the second flask. Continue aeration 
at the same speed as described previously for the determination of potas¬ 
sium cyanide for 2 hours, then disconnect and titrate the contents of the 
second flask with 0.01 N silver nitrate, using 10 drops of 10% potassium 
iodide as an indicator. The reading of the buret multiplied by 0.002526 
will give the number of g. of mercuric cyanide in the sample. 

Description of the Method.—The principle involved here is that mer¬ 
curic cj^anide in solution is reduced to mercurous chloride and metallic 
mercury in the presence of hydrochloric acid and stannous chloride. The 
cyanide is liberated as hydrogen cyanide and passes over quantitatively 
■into the second . flask when aeration is applied; 2Hg(CN)2 + 4HC1 + 
■SnClr —4HCN + 2HgCi + SnCh; and Hg(CN )2 + 2HC1 + SnCb 
■'—>,2HCN +'Hg + SnCh. 

A mixture of st.ami.ous chloride with hydrochloric acid or with sulfuric 
acid and sodium chloride, or with tartaric acid and sodium chloride, will 
give satisfactor}^ results. The author has consistently used tartaric acid 
as; the acidifying agent for reasons previously given. "■ The same principles, 
as discussed under the potassium cyanide determination, apply to all the 
other details of procedure for estimating mercuric cyanide. 

■'■■■ The methods described above-are universal in their application. They 
. can' be used to 'dete'rmine'''simple, soluble': cyanogen ■co^inpounds' in the ' 
■prese'nce;of: practically any'other''substances.' ■ 'To.test.their'range of' appli-' 
cation, known amounts of potassium cyanide and of mercuric cyanide 
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were added to mixtures of blood and organic matter, and quantitative 
recoveries w^ere obtained by following the procedures as outlined above. 

Summary 

An aeration procedure for estimating cyanides has been devised in, which 
freed hydrogen cyanide is washed with air into dil. alkali solution, and 
the mixture then titrated with standard silver nitrate solution, using 
a little potassium iodide as indicator. The new^ method has the following 
marked advantages as compared with the older distillation methods: 
( 1 ) it avoids loss from hydrolysis of hydrogen cyanide; ( 2 ) it can be used 
to determine cyanides in the presence of ferrocyanides, etc.; ( 3 ) it is en¬ 
tirely free from danger to the operator; (4) it offers an excellent method for 
determining mercuric cyanide provided the latter is previously reduced 
to mercurous chloride, metallic mercury and hydrogen cyanide with stan¬ 
nous chloride, in the presence of hydrochloric acid; ( 5 ) it involves easy 
technique, gives highly accurate results, and possesses a very wide range 
of application, 

Washington, D. C. 


[Contribution from the Anauyticau Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology] 

THE REACTION BETWEEN BROMINE AND AMMONIUM SALTS 
AND ITS EFFECT ON THE PRECIPITATION OF 
MANGANESE DIOXIDE 

By Stephen G. Simpson 

Received March. 26, 1923 

One of the standard methods for separating titanium, iron, aluminum 
and phosphoric acid from bivalent elements such as manganese, mag¬ 
nesium and calcium, is the basic acetate procedure. In the filtrate from 
this separation, manganese is often precipitated from hot solution by the 
addition of bromine water: + .Br 2 + 3 H 2 G' = 'MnOs.HsO'' + 

+ 411'^. ^ In neutral solution the oxidation and precipitation of the man¬ 
ganese does not take place to an appreciable extent unless the acid formed 
by the reaction is neutralized, for hot, dil. hydrobromic acid dissolves man¬ 
ganese dioxide. , After the' basic acetate precipitation, however,' the, filtrate 
always contains enough acetate to,prevent the .formation,of an appreciable 
quantity of free hydrobromic acid, owing to the, formation of slightly ion¬ 
ized, acetic'acid. ,, Sometimes it is,the practice' to'neutralize thc'solution 

■ with' dil. ammonia, but owing to the fact that bromine reacts with ammonia 

■ ( 8 HH 4 OH ,+■ 3 Br 2 —> , 6 NH 4 ,+ + 6 Br-':+, 8 H 20 ,+ a"''great'.deal'of 
.bromine is used up and'it ,is a, rather troublesome operation to'precipitate' 

:^;'Compare ■,Wright''and Meuke,';X 22 \tl 880 ). 
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the manganese completely.^ ■ When manganese is precipitated from weakly 
acetic acid solution by bromine, it carries with it elements of the alkali and 
alkaline-earth groups and a single precipitation is not sufficient to effect 
a complete separation of manganese and these elements, although this 
method of separation is given in many textbooks. Furthermore, when 
the solution contains ammomum salts, it is usually difficult in faintly acid 
solutions to obtain any precipitate of manganese dioxide at all. 

The reason why ammonium salts prevent the precipitation of manganese 
after the basic acetate separation is not generally mentioned in textbooks, 
and the extent of this interference and the quantitative effects of the several 
factors involved have been little studied. 

Bromine reacts with ammonium salts according to the equation, 2 NH 4 '^ 
+ 3 Br 2 —^ 6 Br“ + N 2 + SH"^, and Ostwald and Raich® have shown that 
the velocity of reaction depends upon the strength of the acid forming the 
negative radical of the ammonium salt. A study of these reactions, more¬ 
over, involves a consideration of the reactions between bromine and water. 
Solutions of bromine contain not only free dissolved bromine, but also 
hypobromous and hydrobromic acids, Brs + H 2 O —> Br"~ + HBrO + 
the reaction at 25^ using up about 0 . 8 % of the total bromine present.^ 
Bromine also decomposes water according to the equation 2 Br 2 + 2 H 20 ‘—>■ 
4Br“ + O 2 + 4H'^, the decomposition increasing rapidly in the sunlight and 
with increase in temperature.^ This latter reaction may be considered 
simply as a decomposition of the hypobromous acid formed above: 
2HBrO —>■ 2H+ + 2Br~ + O 2 . Above 60® bromate is likewise formed:® 
3Br2 + 3 H 2 O —> 5Br-- + BrOa- + 6H+ or, 3HBrO —>• BtOr + 
2 Br” “h 3 H+. The various oxidation potentials between these bromine 
compounds have been determined and the results have been correlated and 
listed by Abegg.*^ The results, however, are found to lie close to one an¬ 
other and likewise close to the oxidation potential between manganous ion 
and' manganese (iioxide.® It is' of interest, therefore, to study these reac¬ 
tions experimentally under the conditions where manganese, iS' often pre- 
.cipitated in practice. 

Experimental Part 

The quantitative effect of the various factors influencing the oxidation of 
ammonium salts and ^ of manganous salts by bromine was determined ex¬ 
perimentally from the amount of bromine used up in each reaction in which 
y®,'Compare'Hall and Williams, “The Exaioamation 'of^ Iron, Steel , and Brass/' 
■McGraw-HiH B'Ook,'Co,, 1'92I, p. 79.' 

■ ^®^'Ostwa!,d and Raich, Z. pkysik, Chem., 2, 124'(1888),.,, 

, Bray,',. This (19i0);'33,1487, (191,1). ' ,, , 

,;S;idchards:and,''SMi, Z. 

® See'Tuther.andSammet, Z, EleMrochem., .11,.293 '(1905),.' 

^ Abegg, “Handbuch der .Anorganischen Chemie/' ,S.. Hirzel',,'.'i'913,'¥oL W,'p. 302. 

.: ^ Xandolt-Bomsteia, “Bhysikalish-Chemische Tabellen/' 4th ed., p, 266c. 
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it takes part« Since the precipitation of manganese dioxide by bromine is 
usually carried out in hot solution, each determination was made in this 
way. To do this, use was made of a special 500cc. glass>stoppered distilling 
flask with the side arm forming the inner tube of a Liebig condenser. The 
total volume of each solution was 100 cc., and in all determinations the 
conditions were kept as nearly constant as possible. In each case, after 
the addition of bromine to the solution, the mixture was allowed to remain 
quiet in the distilling flask for 5 minutes and then heated to boiling for 10 
minutes more, all the free bromine being expelled by the end of this time. 
The bromine evolved was allowed to pass through the condenser and was 
caught in potassium iodide solution, the liberated iodine being titrated with 
standard thiosulfate solution. In this way, when the amount of bromine 
added and the amount recovered were known, the quantity used up in a 
reaction was found by difference. The solutions of bromine were stand¬ 
ardized repeatedly during each series of distillations, and approximately 
1.1 milliequivalents of bromine were used in each reaction, that amount be¬ 
ing in each case in excess of the amount theoretically required. 

The addition of samples of bromine water to potassium iodide solutions 
was found to liberate iodine from neutral solutions in amounts correspond¬ 
ing to an average of 98.3% of the total bromine present. After acidifica¬ 
tion of the solution with sulfuric acid, iodine equivalent to the remaining 
bromine was liberated. This indicates the presence of oxy-acids of bromine 
in the solutions used in amounts corresponding to 1.7% of the total bromine 
present. In any oxidation in acid solution by means of bromine water the 
presence or intermediate formation of hypobromite or bromate has, how¬ 
ever, no quantitative effect, since the oxidizing power expressed in equiva¬ 
lents remains the same. A bromine solution in which a part of the bromine 
reacts with water to form hypobromite or bromate suffers no loss or gain in 
oxidizing power. 

Ten distillations of samples of bromine water in the apparatus and under 
the conditions mentioned above ^owed a net loss in oxidizing power be¬ 
tween the original solution and the distillate obtained corresponding to an 
average of 0.032 + 0,006 milliequivalent of bromine. This represents a 
'3%'' decomposition into, bromide and'.oxygen. The residual solution did, 
not oxidize iodide in acid solution, 

' ■, The ' .Mtial presence of acid in the distillation of . bromine water in 10 ,simi¬ 
lar exp.eriments,"caused a slight decrease in the loss in oxidizing' power of the 
-distillate'.over' the original solution taken, the '.average- loss in terms of 
bromine being reduced to 0.024 + 0.004 milliequivalent. Since the reac¬ 
tion by which hypobromous acid' is formed irom bromine'and water'is're¬ 
versible, the initial presence of acid, by its -eom.mon' ion effect, reverses'-the 
reaction and hence retards the loss in oxidizing power caused by decomposi- 
tios-of,, hypcl^romite''into-.'oxyg&'and'bimnide*,'^ 
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In the experimental study of the reaction between bromine and ammo¬ 
nium. saltj the sulfate of ammonium was used because of the fact that it re¬ 
acts with bromine moderately rapidly, being intermediate between the 
chloride or nitrate and the acetate. The amount of bromine used up in 
each reaction was determined by means of the apparatus and under the 
conditions described above. In the absence of sodium acetate and with a 
large excess of bromine, the reaction between ammonium ion and bromine 



■ 'Mg. 1.—.'Consumption' of bromine by boiling for 10 minutes with (1) (NH4)2S'04; ' (II') 
M'nS04;. (HI) .(NH 4 ) 2 S 04 + MnS'Oi in v.arious concentrations of acid 

wms.ioiind to take place quantitatively according to the reaction, 3 .Br 2 + 
2 ^* 114 dBr"*' + ' 'N 2 + '8.H'^, but the .reaction is moderately slow, sO' 
that with comparatively great amounts of ammonium sulfate the time of 
contact with, the bromine water was not sufficient to cause the oxidation' of' 
all the ammonium salt,, for the bromine' was expelled' before the oxidation 
.w.as: complete.,, The presence of .increasing amounts' of .acid in thenrigiiial' 
solutions, on 'the other hand, caused a corresponding' retardation;of the: re¬ 
action and, the .presence 'df a moderately high. concentration of hydrogen'ion 
was capable of stopping the reaction practically completely. 
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The extent of the oxidation of amnionitim ion by bromine in the presence 
of sodium acetate under varying concentration of acid and under the ex¬ 
perimental conditions is shown in Fig. 1 (I). With a moderate excess of 
acetate it is seen that the theoretical amount of bromine required for the 
ammonium salt is consumed. Only when the concentration of acid exceeds 
that of the acetate is the reaction retarded, and to a degree which increases 
with the excess of acid present. 

The explanation of these phenomena follows from a consideration of the 
fact that although the reaction SBr^ + 2NH4"^ —> 6Br~ + N 2 + 8H+ 
is in itself practically irreversible, the reaction Br^ + H 2 O Br"* + 

HBrO + H + is distinctly reversible, and it is the hypobromous acid formed 
that causes rapid oxidation of ammonium ion:^ 2 NH 4 + + 3HBrO —> Ns 
+ 3 H 2 O + 5H+. The initial presence of acid, by reversing the 

equilibrium reaction between bromine and water and hence lowering the 
concentration of hypobromite, retards the oxidation of ammonium ion. 
Conversely, the presence of acetate, by removing hydrogen ion in the form 
of relatively non-ionized acetic acid, causes the equilibrium reaction as 
written above to proceed to the right and thereby accelerates the oxidation 
of ammonium ion by the hypobromous acid formed. 

Experiments in which a great excess of sodium acetate over the acid 
initially present was used, showed a consumption of bromine slightly greater 
than the amount theoretically required for the ammonium alone. The 
hypobromous acid, in this case being formed in comparatively large 
amounts, after oxidizing the ammonium ions present, decomposes appreci¬ 
ably into oxygen and hydrobromic acid, and hence causes a corresponding 
loss in oxidizing power. 

In the study of the oxidation of manganese by bromine, the sulfate of 
manganese was used and the reactions were carried out in the apparatus 
and under the same conditions as in the oxidation of the ammonium salt. 
The values obtained are expressed graphically in Fig. 1 (II). Without the 
presence of alkali acetate, the oxidation of manganese by bromine takes 
place to a very slight degree; with sodium acetate present in excess, man¬ 
ganous ion is completely oxidized and precipitated by bromine water, pro¬ 
vided'no acid is originally present in the solution. An increase in; the 
initial concentration of acid causes a marked decrease in the extent 'of ,the 
xeaetion, nnd the effect, belt noted, is much greater than in thecase'of the' 
ammonium;salt oxidation.' ■ 

' These.'reactions can'be' explained in exactly the "same'way as was the 
oxidation of,: ammonium ion,for'although" the ;reaGtion,' Mn+‘^;'+ B:'r 2 ' + 
:3iIf0';==''Mn02.H2^^ 4H+, is'in'itself reversible,,yet the'"same 

oxidation may'be expressed through''the hypobromous acid formed as a 
product of the equilibrium reaction between bromine an,d water:;; Mn''^.t"d“' 
® Compare Bray and Livingston, JonxNAio,4S,,,'12|5T '(1923).': 
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HBrO + 2 H 2 O = M 11 O 2 .H 2 O + Br~ + 3H"^. As with the ammomtiai-ioii 
oxidation, the initial presence of acid or acetate affects the hypobroniite 
equilibrium sufficiently to retard or accelerate the manganese precipitation» 
With small amounts of acid, the quantity of bromine used up is seen from 
the graph to be in excess of the amount theoretically required for the 
manganese alone, due, as in the case of the ammonium salt reaction, to de¬ 
composition of the hypobromous acid into oxygen. Increasing the acetate 
concentration, even when a moderate concentration of acid had been added, 
caused increased precipitation of manganese dioxide, but also caused 
increased loss in oxidizing bromine. 

The conditions resulting when bromine reacts with solutions containing 
both manganous ions and ammonium ions are shown in Fig. 1 (III), where 
the same, experimental conditions were maintained as in the individual re¬ 
actions. These experiments show that with sodium acetate present, but 
with" little or no acid initially present, the amount of bromine used up is ap¬ 
proximately equal to the sum of the theoretical amounts calculated for the 
manganese salt and for the ammonium salt. Increasing acid concentration, 
however, rapidly reduces the bromine consumption to a point where both 
reactions practically cease. Comparison with the individual effects of 
manganese sulfate and ammonium sulfate shows that under the experi¬ 
mental conditions, when manganous ion and ammonium ion are present 
. together, the addition of bromine causes more rapid oxidation of the am¬ 
monium ion than of the manganous ion. 

The extent of precipitation of manganese dioxide in the presence of vari¬ 
ous amounts of ammonium sulfate was next determined using an excess of 
sodium acetate and a great excess of bromine water. No acid was added, 
and 0.302 milliequivalent of manganese was employed in each case. After 
the solution'had been boiled, the precipitated manganese dioxide was'de¬ 
termined by titration. The results obtained are given below, and from 
t,hem it is seen that a moderate concentration of ammonium ion inhibits to a 
; ' marked degree the precipitation of manganese dioxide. 
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Conclusions 

:;,In the, precipitation';of .manganese, by oxidation';with bro,inine w.ater ,to,' 
'manganese ,'dioxide'in hot; solution,the, presence,'of 'ammonitiin''saltS'',haS''a'' 
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decidedly inhibiting effect.' The extent of the effect depends principally 
upon three similar reactions, as follows: 

2 Br2 + 2 H 2 O = 4Br“ + O 2 + 4H+ 

SBrs + 2 NH 4 + - 6Br“ + Ns + 8H+ ' 

Brs 4* + SHsO = 2Br- + MnOs.HsO + 4H+ . 

Each of these reactions may be expressed through the intermediate for- 
mation of hypobromous acid according to the equilibrium: Br 2 + HoO 
Br~ + HBrO + H'^, and the subsequent oxidation of the reducing agent 
in question by the hypobromous acid thus formed, the hypobromous acid 
reacting more^ rapidly with the reducing agents than does bromine itself. 
The initial presence of acid by its common ion effect, and the presence' 
of alkali acetate by its ability to cut down the hydrogen-ion concentration, 
disturb the above equilibrium reaction, causing marked variation in the 
hypobromite concentration and hence retard or accelerate the oxidation re¬ 
actions, as the case may be. 

In hot solution and in the presence of alkali acetate, bromine water 
oxidizes ammonium ion more readily than it does manganous ion. With 
no acid initially present and with a moderate excess of acetate, ammonium 
ion is quantitatively oxidized by an excess of bromine. After this oxidation 
is complete, the presence of large amounts of acetate causes consumption 
of any excess bromine present, due to the decomposition of hypobromous 
acid into bromide and oxygen with corresponding loss in oxidizing power. 
Without the presence of acetate, ammonium salts are likewise oxidized 
quantitatively by bromine water in neutral solution, but the reaction pro¬ 
ceeds much more slowly, and the rate of reaction varies inversely with the 
ionization of the acid forming the negative radical of the ammonium salt. 

The precipitation of manganese by bromine water in hot, neutral solu¬ 
tion is almost inappreciable in the absence of acetate. With alkali acetate 
present, in neutral solution manganese is quantitatively oxidized and pre¬ 
cipitated from solution on boiling with excess bromine. The extent of 
precipitation is greatly influenced by the initial acidity of the solution, more 
so than in the ammonium salt reaction. A large' excess of sodium, acetate' 
makes the precipitation of manganese dioxide more complete, but causes 
excessive consumption of bromine by its decomposition of water . which' 
occurs almost simultaneously. Manganese dioxide' can be , precipitated 
quantitatively from neutral solution in the presence of a slight amount of 
ammonium, salts when, sodium acetate is present'in excess, and in such,a case 
both' the ammonium salt and the manganese salt are ■completely oxidized.' 

. With' an increase in the concentration of' the ^ ammonium salt,' the' precipi¬ 
tation of the dioxide is retarded, and with a moderate excess of , ammonium' ' 
'■ salt can be almost entirely prevented. ' The'ammonium' salt, bemg'oxidiz'ed 
more rapidly, forms by its reaction a suiB&cient concentration of'hydrogen'' 
ion to prevent the manganese precipitation. : ■ 
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When manganese is to be precipitated as dioxide after a basic acetate 
separation^ it is important, therefore, that no appreciable amounts of am- 
Hionium salts are present. If present, they should be remoYed previous to 
the precipitation by evaporation with aqua regia. It sometimes happens 
that in the evaporation of the filtrate from a basic acetate separation, a 
small precipitate results which may be (1) manganese dioxide due to oxida¬ 
tion of the manganese by the ak; or (2) more basic acetate of a ter valent 
element due to incomplete basic acetate separation; or (3) a mixture of the 
two. In such a case, the precipitate should either be put through another 
basic acetate procedure, or it may be dissolved in acid and the tervalent 
element precipitated by ammonium hydroxide in the presence of am- 
ttionium sait^® and removed by filtration. In the latter case, the filtrate 
containing any possible manganese should not be added to the main filtrate, 
since it now contains ammonium salts and would prevent the subsequent 
precipitation of manganese dioxide. This auxiliary filtrate should, there¬ 
fore, be saved and added to the main solution after the manganese dioxide 
has been precipitated, redissolved, and is ready for precipitation as manga¬ 
nese ammonium phosphate. 

Summary 

(1) The effect of the presence of ammonium salt on the precipitation of 
manganese dioxide by bromine water following a basic acetate separation 
was studied by determining the amounts of bromine used up in reactions 
with solutions of (a) ammonium sulfate, (b) manganous sulfate, (c) mix¬ 
tures of the two, under varying degrees of initial acidity and in the presence 
of varying amounts of alkali acetate. The numerical values obtained are 
graphically tabulated for comparison. 

(2) The tabulated results show that each of the reactions is progressively 
retarded by an increase in the initial concentration of acid, and progres¬ 
sively' accelerated by an increase in: the ..concentration of acetate present, 
and the effect is greater" iU' the case of the manganese salt than in the corre¬ 
sponding case of the ammonium salt. 

(3) : In the absence of acid, ammonium ion and manganous ion are quan¬ 
titatively .oxidized by bromine water, but the amount of free bromine used 
up is slightly, in excess of the.' amount theoretically requked.' 

,' (4)' The results obtained can be explained by' considering the mass-action 
effect , of hydrogen ion'and. of acetate ion on the. equilibrium ..reaction be¬ 
tween bromine and. water, and ..assuming that the hypobromo'Us acid formed 
.oxidizes' aimaonium. ioii'and m,anganous ion more'.readily than does bro-^ 
"mine, 'and .under , the' existing, conditions, also decomposes: slightly into 
oxygen and bromide.. , 

(5) When ammonium salts and manganese salts are present together:in. 
neutral solution'in''the :,pre.sence"of'acetate, .' the ammonluin. ion is more, 
handell and'Kbi.owles, IThis Journal, 45,■676''(1923).' ' ' 
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readily oxidized by bromine water, and by its formation of hydrogen ion 
retards the precipitation of manganese dioxide. 

Cambridge 39, AIassachusetts 
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PARTIAL AND CONSECUTIVE REACTIONS IN THE PHOTO™ 
SENSITIVE SYSTEM: QUININE SULFATE, CHROMIC 
AND SULFURIC ACIDS 

By George S. Forbes, John C. Woodhouse and Reginald S. Dean 

Received April 21, 1923 

.The general photochemical equation of Plotnikow^ provides for re¬ 
actions involving more than one photosensitive substance, and also “dark” 
reactants indispensable but not activated under the given conditions 

—dilf/d/ = XA 1 A 2 . .. . — — _ {p — xYn 

where Ai and A 2 are the rates of light absorption by Reactants 1 and 2, 
to which the concentrations of their activated molecules C/ and are 
approximately proportional, while (a — {b — x) .... are concentra¬ 
tions of “dark” reactants. The reaction between these molecular species, 
determined by these concentrations, has a velocity constant ^ 1 . 

The pliotochemical oxidation of quinine by chromic acid in the presence 
of sulfuric acid was investigated in 1906-7 by Luther and Forbes.- 
The first two reactants are known to be photosensitive in various re¬ 
actions; the third is undoubtedly a dark reactant. The data of this re¬ 
search should, therefore, serve to test Plotnikow's equation. When the 
test is made, however, it is found that chromic acid seems to behave only 
as an inert light filter, and that the reaction velocity is independent, within 
the limit of error, of the light absorbed by it, and not proportional to 
the latter, as Plotnikow’s equation requires. Plotnikow^ is of the opinion 
that some experimental error or inadequate analysis of the data on absorp¬ 
tion is responsible for the discrepancy. We desire first to show deductively 
that in a system containing 2 photosensitive reactants capable of reacting 
even in the dark, there are doubtless partial reactions not provided for in 
Plotnikow’s equation.' The discrepancy ■ may be explained in terms of' 
these. Also, with the help of. new experimental data, we shall thereafter 
demonstrate the limitations inherent in that factor of Plotnikow's equa-' 
tion. which deals with the dark reactant. ■ 

■ Let "the .concentrations of unactivated molecules of 2. ■ photosensitive, 
■reactants ' beCi and C 2 . ' , Tn the dark, —dM/d^ = — 

.and'^ 2 .niay be evaluated; During iEum,mation, .according to the'usual 

" ^ Plotfiikow, “AIlgemeineRhotoclieime/,’ Verem.igtmg, Wisseiischa.ftlicher Verleger, 
1920, p. m 

\ ® Lutker and Forb.es^ This Journal,■ 31,.770'(1909). ' 

' sRef, Lpp.2'15,,,4I6;,68S.Fy, 
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assumptionsj Ci and C 2 are still large compared with Ci and and fe 
still applies to these unactivated portions. Then the contribution to the 
total reaction velocity in the illuminated system made by Ci and C 2 is 
calculated from hz and the total concentrations of the reactants. This 
contribution is usually subtracted from the total reaction velocity in 
light to find — dM/dt, the photochemical reaction velocity proper/due to 
C/ and Obviously, the general equation anticipates these two and 
only these two reaction types. 

But two other partial reactions, not provided for by previous investi¬ 
gators, now appear inevitable. For if the unactivated C 2 reacts with tin- 
activated Ci and (a — rr), it can scarcely escape reaction with the activated 
Cl and (a — %), introducing the velocity constant ^ 3 , where ki > kz> ^ 2 * 
Likewise Ci will react with C 2 ' and (a — ir), introducing a fourth con¬ 
stant ki, w^here fei > ^4 > ^ 2 - The greatest divergences from Plotnikow’s 
equation should now occur if Ci and € 2 ^ are both relatively small, and 
h, for instance, is almost as great as ki while ki is but little greater than 
^ 2 * The experimenter would then conclude that — dM/dt was closely 
proportional to .4i, and practically independent of A 2 . If now we write 
quinine as Reactant 1 and chromic acid as Reactant 2 in the above picture, 
wt have at once a rational explanation of the anomaly which led Plotnikow 
to object to the conclusions of Luther and Forbes. 

Such a mechanism virtually assigns to chromic acid the role of a dark 
reactant, to whose concentration or some power of the same the reaction 
velocity should perhaps be proportional. But Luther and Forbes found 
no such relation, except w^hen C 2 was small compared with Ci, and Ai 
was relatively large. They-explained this -in terms of two consecutive 
reactions, the first involving activation of quinine, the second actual 
oxidation by chromic acid. When C 2 fell below 0.0005, Ci was not, by 
oxidation, diminished much below the constant stationai}’' value C/ 
which it could' have attained under- conditions the same except for complete 
absence of chromic acid. Then— diM/dt sho^uld be closely proportional 
to 'G, as Luther , and Forbes . observed. But when C 2 was large, " and 
especially when a w^as large also, Ci was at all times much less than 
:.CC. ' One would now expect that changes in C 2 would be relatively un¬ 
important, but that Cl and A i -would practically determine reaction' velocity , 
as was also 'proved. 

But it was,'the influence of the dark reactant proper (sulfuric acid in 
this,' case)' that chiefly interested us. According to^ Plotnikow's equation 
the re-actiott velocity should, be in-' all cases proportio.nal to - some ■ con¬ 
stant power one, for instance of the concentration-of such a dark reactant. 
'.The previous data bearing -on -this problem are scanty.' ■ Most workers'-on 
photo-chemistr}%',Lnther'''and Forbes-.among them, have evadedit by keep- 

''Pl'otaikow,, 'Z. \ 
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iiig a X both large and unvaried. Some, like Chapman,^ in Ms work 
on the cMorine-hydrogen reaction, mentions the minimum concentration 
wiiich is without influence on reaction velocity. We know of no adequate 
experimental study of such questions. 

Materials,—u. s. p. Quinine sulfate, tlirice recr^^stalllzed and dried over sulfuric 
acid, melted at 204.6 I'lie potassium dichromate was recr^^stallized and dried at 110 ^ 
before weighing out. Standard sodium thiosulfate solutions made up from thrice re- 
crj'stallized salt a month before the work began gave titers of 0.01091 and 0.02285 against 
dichromate. 

The light source was a Cooper-Hewitt quartz mercury lamp, type designed for 
110 volts and 4 amperes. Owing to the w^ell-known inconstancy of such lamps, each 
new reaction mixture was exposed to light side by side with a reference solution in which 
the initial concentrations were invariably: Ci = 3 g. /liter, C 2 = 0.010 g. equivalent 
(0.0033 mole) per liter, a = 0.977 g. equivalent per liter. 

The reaction vessel was a 9omm. crj^stallizing dish divided into semicircular seg¬ 
ments by a vertical partition. We proved by special experiments that typical reaction 
mixtures maintained their titer unchanged for a long time in contact with considerable 
surfaces of the de Khotinsky cement used. The 95mm. dish was placed inside a 140mm. 
dish on ledges several millimeters high, and surrounded by water and ice frequently re¬ 
newed, The temperature variations 'were unimportant. The combination was mounted 
on a pivoted wooden disk which, by means of a geared-down electric motor and an ec¬ 
centric, was made to turn back and forth through an angle of 150® a dozen times per 
minute. Glass grids dragging through the solutions in the inner dish kept them well 
stirred. The lamp was fastened in a position always the same 'wdth respect to the reac¬ 
tion vessel, about 10 cm. above it. As the segments were not exactly equal in area, or 
in illumination received, experiments were made at intervals with identical solutions in 
both segments. The ratio between the quantities of chromic acid reduced was used as a 
factor to correct the ratios found in the regular experiments. The time of exposure to 
light was planned, as closely as possible, to reduce about 10% of the reference solution, 
and it was then assumed that the corrected ratio between the quantities of chromic acid 
reduced represented nearly enough the ratio between total reaction velocities at the start 
of the given, experiment. 

In each experiment a third solution, identical with the new reaction mixture, was 
made up simultaneously, left in the dark during the run, and then titrated under strictly 
parallel conditions. Less frequently the dark reaction of the reference solution was 
checked. '' Upon subtraction, — dM/dl resulted with elimination „of systematic titra.tion,, 
errors.,' , ' ■ 

lodimetry was adopted in spite of well recognized-uncertamties., sonae 
,of wMch bave since been' cleared up.® . .The contents of-reaction vessels,-,' 
with rinsings, were Transferred to conical-flasks, ■-Oxygen" was. excluded 
,.by a stream of carbon dioxide. ■ Equal' quantities' of-water were -added/ 
'and "of' add also, except when-the original; solutions, contamed. a, sufficient 
excess. ,' The iodine set free, when '.excess. of iodide was.' added was at, once, 
discharged', by' standard thiosulfate- solution, .-adding',the starch at- the end. 
'.The,'flasks, 'sealed, for half an hour'were.again-; titrated, and ;'On'Ce more ,after 
an 'additional 2ffiours/if neces^sary.Thus'the,,liberation 'of iodine,■ very,; 

* Chapman and Wliiston,' J. Chetn. ,1267-,(1919),,.. '- 

® VosWgh, THiS'jDnkNAt,'44,.'''2120,',{19^)V,','' ■ ,'■ ^ ' 
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slow ill presence of very dilute chromic acid, became complete without 
error from atmospheric oxygen. 

Weigert and Saveanu^ have investigated the photochemical oxidation 
of quinine by atmospheric oxygen. Fearing that this might complicate 
the oxidation by chromic acid, we repeated typical experiments previously 
made in air, surrounding the reaction vessel with a tall cylinder kept full 
of carbon dioxide from a tank. Actual analyses. gave 70% to 90% by 
volume. The results were unchanged, wdthin the limit of error. 

With acid concentrations not greater than 0.02 N the quantities of acid 
consumed during illumination were estimated through preliminary ex¬ 
periments, and enough 0.5 N acid was gradual^ added to keep its con¬ 
centration nearly constant. 

Data and calculation of a typical experiment follow. 

Solution 1: Segment I, 0.15 g. of quinine, 0.0245 g. of potassium dicliromate, 0.0239 
g. of sulfuric acid, volume, 50 cc. Then Q = 3 g. per liter, Q — 0.01 equivalent noniial, 
a ~ 0.977 equivalent normal. Solution 2: volume 50 cc., Segment II, Ci = 3 g. per 
liter; Ca = 0.01, a = 0.106. Dark solutions 3 and 4, identical with 1 and 2. 

Titers after 2 hours at 0°, nearly: (1) = 42.65 cc. of sodium thiosulfate, (3) = 46.85 
cc.; — ACa == 4.20. (2) = 43.20cc., (4) = 46.48cc.;—ACa = 3.28. 

Ratio corrected for inequality of segments = 3.28/4.20 X 0.971 = 0.78. 

Let us first predict the effect of changing chromic acid concentration, 
Cl and a being constant. In the present research Ai was much greater 
than in the work of Luther and Forbes through substitution of a quartz 
lamp for one of uviol glass, and by eliminating 2 layers of common glass 
between lamp and solution. This fact, and our lower acid concentrations, 
should make the order of reaction with respect to chromic acid increase 
beyond zero before its-concentration fell below 0.0005 N. This point is 
reserved, for later investigation. 

As the experimental conditions were not reproducible, complete data 
are not given. The results, where C 2 w^as constant, are presented simply 
by plotting against acid concentrations the ratios of reaction velocities in 
various solutions to that' in 0.977 acid under conditions otherwise 
the same. Above 0.5 N, velocity is nearly independent of acid concen¬ 
tration. No explanation for the slight but unmistakable maximum' could 
be found. Perhaps there is an' increased absorption in this region. Below 
O .0 A^ the order of reaction with respect to acid rapidly increases'.' Be- 
twreen 0.02, A^ and 0.01 N it/is 1, and at lower concentrations it presumably 
tends, tow^ard 2, the order in the'dark which "we established by special 
experiments, over ; long periods. ' Insoluble precipitates, forming when 
a <"0.01, discouraged investigations in such solutions. ' It is clear, however, 
that piiotochemicai 'reaction velocity could be proportional to the expected " 
power ' of this' dark Teactant only at very'low' concentrations , of . the latter. 
Here the actual rate of' oxidation of the quinine is slow in''comparison, with 
^ Weigert ' 
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its speed of actiA^ation, and determines the total reaction speed* In this 
region, and in this region only, Plotnikow’s generalization as to the dark 
reactant is applicable. On the other hand, it would apply over the widest 
ranges of concentration, in reactions where the velocity of the reaction 



Normality of acid 
Fig. 1 

stage involving the dark reactant was always small in comparison with 
the speed' of acth^-ation. 

We gratefully acknowledge a grant from the Cyrus M. W^arren Fund 
for the purchase of a quartz lamp, and a grant from the Du Pont Fund, 

Summary 

With 2 photochemically activated reactants the total reaction velocity 
should be the sum of 4 partial reactions-with 4 different velocity constants,'' 
One involves 2 activated molecular species, another only unactivated spe¬ 
cies, and 2 others involve 1' activated and 1 unactivated species. It iS', 
shown how species known to be activated in some -reactions may'give; no 
.evidence of activation in others. 

The concentration of -a photochemicaUy unactivated reactant is shown, 
to be; without effect upo,n the velocity of a photochemical reaction-provided 
that itS' concentration is not .so small that itS'reaction with activated-re*' 
actants does-'nothecome the slow stage of the'total process, -', 

-„' Cambridge;S8,, Massachusetts',, 
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[Contribution from the Haveivieyer Chemical Laboratory, New York 

University] 

THE MFLUEMCE OF NEUTRAL SALTS ON THE TEMPERATURE 
COEFFICIENT OF REACTION VELOCITY 

By F. O. Rice and William Lemkxn^ 

Received May 9, 1923 

The reaction we studied is that between acetone and iodine in dilute' 
aqueous solution, and our technique and methods are described in a pre¬ 
vious paper. ^ The velocity constant used throughout this paper is the 
(calculated) number of moles of iodine disappearing per minute from 1 
liter of a solution containing 1 mole of acetone, 1 gram equivalent of acid, 
about 0.01 N iodine, and a stated amount of neutral salt. The solution 
also contained 0.025 M potassium iodide to keep the iodine in solution. 
When this constant was determined at two temperatures for a solution of 
the same composition, ■ the ratio -is referred to as the temperature coefS- 
cient of the reaction. We are thus comparing the velocities at two tem¬ 
peratures for-solutions containing the same concentration of total acid. 

Lamble and Lewis^ have attempted to calculate the temperature coeffi¬ 
cient for solutions of equal hydrogen-ion concentration. Since, in the 
case of our solutions, there are no reliable data for making the necessary 
calculations, and there is not even agreement as to the nature of the 
catalyst,^ we have not attempted to calculate the temperature coefficient 
for equal concentrations of catalyst. 

The abnormal action of neutral salts is commonly ascribed to hydration 
effects and therefore, we made a preliminary study of the effect of lithium 
nitrate on the velocity and temperature coefficient of the reaction. We 
selected this salt because it show^s very abnormal changes in solubility 
over the temperature range 20-30The solubility of lithium nitrate is 
almost doubled between 23^ and 30°, and the salt also possesses a con¬ 
gruent melting point and a transition point, 3 H 2 O — V 2 H 2 O, betw^een these 
two temperatures. ' In previous investigations' the salts used shO'Wed 
normal" changes in solubility' over the region investigated and w^e hoped, 
therefore, " to'ffind'the "velocit}" measurement affected by the abnormal 
hydration effects.' 

Wc'■ crystallized ■ the'Tithium nitrate twice from distilled water, and by 
a blank, test showed that a 2 TV solution of the salt absorbed no appreciable 
amount of'iodine over a period of 4 hours. 'We also, tested to see whether' 
^ The'''work■■,''mcluded' "in' ,this' paper, is summarized from .'the thesis' presented ' by 
William .submitted'as 'part,." of the reqtiireme,iit for ''the, degree of 'Doctor-'bf 

PhHosophy'm New .York..University. , '. - 

® Rice and Kilpatrick, Tms Journal, 45,1401 '(1923).. .. . ■ 

® Lamble:.aiid. Lewis,.'X UIeffi,'Sac., '105,23'30';(1914). ' 

< .'Kendall, 'Prac. .NM. 'Acad, Sci,i 7^56 (1921), 
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litMuiii nitrate alone had any catal 3 d:ic activity. Tlie results in Table 
I show that the neutral salt alone has no measurable catal}?i:ic action. 

TaBL5J I 

ErrecT or Lithiib-i Nitratb on the Reaction, CH3COCH5 -f I2 
Concentratioti of acetone, 0.071 (if) 


Salt present None None 2.2 M LiNOa 2.2 M LiNOs 

jV iodine, initial . 0.01162 0.01162 0.01050 0.01050 

After 300 min. 0.01161 0.01161 0.01047 0.01049 


For the velocity measurement we used nitric acid as catalyst. By 
passing air through the acid for several hours we removed all traces of 
oxides of nitrogen, which would decompose the hydriodic acid formed 
during the reaction. Table II gives the results of our measurements at 
23® and 30° with and without lithium nitrate. 

Table II 

Velocity Constants with and without Lithium Nitrate at 23® and 30® 


Temp. Constant 


Temp. 

Constant 


® C. per liter 

Av. 

® C4 

per liter 

Av. 

No salt present 


2.102 Jf LiNOs present 

23.00 .. 13.58 


23.00 

20.13 

20.12 

13.60 

13.58 


20.11 


13.56 


23.00 

20.09 

20.05 

23.00 13.62 



20.02 


13.59 

13.58 


20.05 


13.55 







2.103 If LiNOj- present ■ 

30.00 30.49 

30.48 

30.00 

45.06 

44.98 

30.48 



44.91 


30.00 30.44 


30.00 

44.98 

45.00 

30.30 

30.35 


45.03 


30.32 





With no salt present. 

ho/hs 

= 2.2393, precision measure — 

0 .20%. 


: With 2.10 If LiNOs, present == 2.2401, precision measure = Q.20%. ' ■. 

The precision measure of a single experiment was taken to be 0.20%. 

These solutions all contained about 0.1 M acetone, 0.1 N HNOs, ,0.01 JV"iodine and 
0.025 if KI. " 

The result shown in Table II was' entirely, unexpected because,, on the 
basis of the radiation theory, the. great increase in the velocity, should be ' 
accompanied .by a, smaller: temperature coefficient. Our next step'was 
to investigate whether this behavior was-shown by other salts. 

Eff ect of 'the I'eutral Salts of Strong Acids on the Temperature Coefficient' 

:'We selected'23'®, and 25° as-the. two temperature limits, and measured 
the;: temperature .coefficient by the metho-.d'already described^ which did 
not' involve'the■ measurement of-.'the two ','velocity, constants separately. 
'How'ever, -ih ,severy,;,-'cases;,we:measmed' thevek^ constants. ;at.„the':;"two:': 
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temperatures and showed that the temperature coefficients, obtained in 
this manner, checked with those obtained by the shorter method. The 
neutral salts used were the highest grades that could be purchased, and 
ill all cases were tested for absorption of iodine. Only those specimens 
that gave a negligible absorption over the period of an experiment were 
used. Table III contains the ratios obtained for 6 strong acids alone and 
ill presence of various neutral salts. 

Table III 

Temperature Coeeeicients or the Reaction, CH3COCH3 + I2, when Catalyzed 
BY Various Strong Acids Alone and in the Presence of Neutral Salts 


Acid used 

kio/kn 

Acid used 

Neutral salt 

M 

kza/hz 

HNO 3 

f 1.2650 

HNO 3 

2.0 NaCl 

1.2625 

\ 1.2623 

HCI 

1.0 NaCl 

1.2624 

HCi 

1.2623 

HN 03 

2.0 KNO 3 

1.2634 

HI 

1.2610 

HN 03 

1.0 MgCNOs)? 

1.2624 

HCi04 

J 1.2645 

HC 104 

1.0 4iC104 

1.2610 

\ 1.2610 

HN 03 

3.5 NaCi 

1.2630 

Benzenesuifonic 

K2613 

HN 03 

2.1 LiNOs 

1.2670 

Trichloro-acetic 

1.2581 

HN 03 

1.81 KNO 3 

1.2642 

|3-Naplithalenesulfonic 

Mean 

1.2594 

-1.2617 


Mean 

==1.2632 


The acids were present at a concentration about 0.1 iV. 

0.025 M KI was present to keep the iodine in solution. 

The precision measure of each experiment is 0.20%. 

From Table III we see that the reaction has the same temperature 
coefficient when catalyzed by strong monobasic acids, and the tempera¬ 
ture coefficient is unaffected by the presence of the salts of these acids. 
In one of our experiments with nitric acid as catalyst we had the solution 
saturated with sodium chloride and also some of the solid salt present. 
The temperature coefficient was the same as when no salt was present. 

Elect of. Moderately Strong Adds and Weak Acids on the Temperature 
Coefficient, in both the Presence and the Absence of Their Salts ' 

We investigated first the temperature coefficient of the reaction using 
sulfuric acid alone and in the presence of various concentrations of sodium 
sulfate. In these cases we measured the velocities of the reactions. The 
results are,given in Table IV.,: 

it' wdU be readily seen from Table IV that, the presence'of 0.434 M 
sodium'sulfate hardly affects the velocity, ,yet:'the temperature coefficient 
'is; 'greatly;,diminished,.,. In,, another experiment using less sodium'sulfate 
'we,,;',found ,that both;the velocity ,and the temperature'coefficient were' 
lowered,,' 'which' is ''the'''oppo,site, of‘ the, effect predicted by the'radiation 
theory. ■ ' ' 

In Table V we give the results for the, other; acids that we' ' investigated.. 
In the cases of the very weak acids the results'are probably slightly 'higher. 
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Table IV 

Velocity Constants of the Reaction, CH3COCH3 -f h , miEN Catalyzed by 
Sulfuric Acid AlOxNE and in the Presence of Sodium Sulbate 


Salt present None None 0.434 M NasSOi 0.434 M 0.S7 M 0.87 M 

Temp,, ° C. 23 25 23 25 23 25 

Av. 12.52 15.56 12.08 15.87 15.56 18.93 


For H 2 SO 4 , no salt present. k 2 b/k 2 z = 1.2430; hence Q ~ 19,070. 

0.434 if Na 2 S 04 present. ki^/kn = 1.2225; hence Q ~ 17,610. 

0.87 if Na 2 S 04 present. ^ 25/^23 = 1.2169; hence <2 — 17,010. 

The precision measure of each experiment is 0.20%, so that the precision measure of 
^ 35/^23 is 0.28% and the precision measure of Q is 1.2%. For strong monobasic acids 
Q == 20,540. 

Q was calculated from the Arrhenius formula as in the previous paper. ^ 

than the true values, because the hydriodic acid liberated in the reaction 
probably took part in the catalytic action, and this would tend to raise 
the temperature coefficient slightly. 

Table V 

Temperature Coefficients of the Reaction, CH3COCH3 -f I2, when Catalyzed 
BY Moderately^ Strong Acids and Weak Acids 


Acid Oxalic Sulfuric Phosphoric Acetic 

. 1.2509 1.2435 1.2410 1.2395 

Q ..... 19,630 19,110 18,930 18,820 


The precision measure of ^ 25/^23 = 0.20%, and that of () = 0.87%. 

Effect of Small Quantities of Neutral Salts on the Velocity of Reaction 

We investigated the effect of adding small quantities of neutral salts, 
especially those salts of the higher alkali metals which are not so exten¬ 
sively hydrated as lithium and sodium salts. We first tried the effect of 
rubidium nitrate on the reaction catalyzed by nitric acid» There was a 
distinct increase in the Y^elocity. We then determined to try the effect 
of still smaller concentrations of salt. It must be remembered however, 
that in all our experiments it was necessary- to haY^e present 0.025 N potas¬ 
sium iodide in order to keep the iodine in solution. By using hydriodic 
acid as the. catalyst we avoided the necessity of haYung potassium iodide 
present since iodine is soluble in aqueous hydriodic acid. 

We therefore measured the Y^elocit}^,, with hydriodic acid as catalyst 
and'with no neutral: salt whatsoever'.present, and then measured the' 
Y^elocity' again after' the addition of small quantities' of Y’arious neutral 
salts. .. ■ We did these experiments in pairs,'each pair being performed , sim-' 
ultaneously in, the same thermostat under similar conditions.', The abso¬ 
lute Y^elocities were not measured but the conditions' were such that we 
obtained the relative velocities with a'- high, degree' of precision.' Tn no' 
case did we detect any fall in velocity'due to',,the addition of neutral salt.,. 
If "'hydriodiC'acid'was '95%,dissociated,' the addition of .0.01 iV lieutral salt 
should,',.,'di,mmish,';''th,e''''..hydrogeh-ion'''concentration,'about "0.5%',' 'assuming 
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tliat the simple mass-action, law holds. These results, therefore, in con¬ 
junction with the temperature-coefficient measurements give some support 
to the complete dissociation theory for strong acids. 

A theoretical discussion of the results obtained in the paper will be 
given in a succeeding communication. 

TABrE VI 

Effect of Very Smael Concentrations of Neutrae Saet on Velocity of Reaction 

Concn. i¥. 0.079 0.053 0.01 0.01 0.01 0.01 0.1 

Salt... . RbNOs RbNOa KNOs KI KI CsNOg CsNOg 

Catalyst . HNOs HNOs HNO 3 " HI HI HI ' HI 

%incr. in F.... . 1.9 9.1 2.7 0.16 0.10 0.32 3.0 

In the two experiments with RbNOs, 0.025 M KI was present to keep the iodine in 
solution. This was omitted in ail the other experiments. 

^ In 30% C 2 H 5 OH. 

Summary 

1. We have measured the temperature coefficient of the reaction, 
CH3COCH3 + I2 = CH3COCH2I + HI, when catalyzed by various acids 
alone and in presence of their salts. 

2. The temperature coefficient of all strong acids is the same, and is 
unaffected by the presence of their salts. 

3. The reaction has a lower temperature coefficient when catalyzed 
by weak acids. If the acids are arranged in descending order of their 
strengths this is also the order of diminishing temperature coefficients. 

4. ‘ When the reaction is catalyzed by sulfuric acid the presence of one 
of' its, salts diminishes the temperature coefficient considerably." This 
is'probably true for all weak acids. 

5. Small quantities (about 0.01 M) of salts of the alkali metals increase 

the "velocity slightly. ■ There is no indication of any diminution such as 
wC' might' expect on, the basis of the mass-action law. ' . .. 

University Heights, New York, N. Y. ■ ■ ■ 
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AIassachusetts Institute of Technology 1 

A CORRECTION TO THE FREEZING-POINT DIAGRAM OF LEAD- 

SODIUM ALLOYS 
By G. Calingaert and W. J. Boesch 

Received June 16, 1923 

The compounds capable of existing in lead-sodium alloys, as'found in 
the literature^ are: Na 4 Pb, Na 2 Pb, NaPb and Na 2 Pb 5 , and were identified 
by Mathewson as corresponding to the maxima of the freezing-point dia¬ 
gram of these alloys. 

The thermal data obtained by one of the authors of this paper for lead- 
sodium alloys of approximately the composition, Na 2 Pb (66.6 atomic 
per cent, of sodium), differed appreciably from the results reported by 
Mathewson. The freezing-point data were therefore determined for 
alloys between 50 and 75 atomic per cent, of sodium. 

Experimental Procedure 

The cooling curves were determined on about lOOg. samples of each 
alloy, using a nickel crucible, an iron agitator and a well-lagged electric 
furnace. In order to prevent oxidation, a slow current of hydrogen was 
passed through the furnace during all the experiments. The tempera¬ 
ture was read at 30- or 60-second intervals by means of a calibrated chromel- 
alumel thermocouple, using a Leeds and Northrup potentiometer. The 
thermocouple was protected from the corrosive action of the alloys by a 
Pyrex glass tube, TYhich vras but slightly attacked by the sodium. 

The lead used was pure, as indicated both by analysis and melting- 
point determination. The sodium was melted and cut under paraffin oil 
to free it from hydroxide, and to prevent oxidation. The composition of 
the alloys was determined by analysis. It was found that the analytical 
method used by previous experimenters, namely decomposition of the alloy 
by water, and titration of the sodium hydroxide formed, invariably gave 
low results, due' to ■ incomplete decomposition of the alloy. ■ ■ Accurate 
analyses were obtained by decomposing the alloy with water, /dissolviiig 
the residue in nitric acid and then converting both metals into; sulfates. 

' After separation from the lead,' the sodium was' determined gravlmetrically 
assulfate. 

Results 

'' Theresults are summarized in ."Table. I and plotted in Fig.'l*. 'Fig. 2, 
is'a. complete'phase diagram of lead-sodium aUoys, as given by ■Math.ew.son,' 
but corrected according to .the work; of the authors for the.'alloys of coin- 

; ;.;'';i;'Lan.'ddlt-B';Qrastem,:;:*Tbxsikalisch^ Tabellen/* Jiilitis.. Springer,".'.Berlin', 

'';'lp.i2|'.''.pY'688..::'''Alatfeews'on,.''.Z:.''S^ Chem ,, 50., 172 (1906)..'.. / 
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Table I 


Results from Cooling Curves 

Second stop 


% by wt. 

Na 

(weighed) 

% by wt. 
Na 
(by 

ana1y.sis) 

Atomic % 
Na 
(from 
analysis) 

Temp, of 

first Kutectic crystallization 
break Temp. Time 

C. ^ C. sec. 

in cooling 
curve 

Temp. Time 

° C. sec. 

11.6 

10.45 

51.3 

365“ 





12.7 

11.58 

54.1 

358 

330 

40 



15.00 

13.95 

59.4 


324 

960 

178 

50 

16.35 

15.00 

61.5 

366 

328 

660 

182 

120 

18.75 

16 .60 

64.2 

377 

325 

390 

182 

180 

18.35 

16 .76 

64.5 

382 

326 

360 

182 

230 

18.75 

17.68 

65.9 

388 

■326 

240 

182 

260 

19 .60 

18.35 

66.9 

396 

326 

160 

181 

280 

18.75 

18.53 

67.0 

397 

327 

120 

183 

280 

22 .10 

19.78 

69.0 

395 

330 

SO 

179 

170 

21,85 

20.25 

69.6 

396 

323 

20 

182 

180 

22.10 

21.08 

70.6 

400^ 



180 

100 

22.45 

21.47 

71.4 

398“ 





22.70 

22.45 

72.3 

396^ 


.. , 



24.20 

22.94 

72.9 

395“ 


.. . 



25.20 

23.32 

73.2 

391 

371 

120 



26.10 

25.50 

75.7 


372 

660 




Temperature at wliicli tlie separation of solid solution stops: “350 
^ 375 ^* 370 ®. 


^ 380 * 


^ 387 ' 


position between 50 and 75 atomic per cent, of sodium. On this diagram 
Mathewson’s data are indicated by crosses and the authors’ by circles. 



Atomic per cent, Na 
Fig. I 


Temperature- 
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Weight per cent. Na 

60 50 40 30 20 10 



90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 

Na 4 Pb Na.Pb NaPb Na^Phs 

NaoPb. 

Atomic per cent. Na 
Fig. 2 


1. Melt 

2. Melt H- Na 4 Pb 

3. , NaiPb 4- A 

4. Solid solution (NaiPb ~ NaoPb>) 

5. Na4Pb + NaoPb. + C 

6. Na5Pb2 + Na4Pb + C 

7. Melt 4* solid solution 

8. Solid solution (NaaPb 2 — NaPb) 

9. Solid solution (NaPb *- Na5Pb2) 

10. Melt 4- solid solution 

11. Na5Pb2 4- B 


12. Na^Pb -f Na 4 Pb 

13. Na..Pb 4- NaPb 

14. Melt 4* solid solution 

15. NaPb 4- B 

16. Solid solution (NaPb — NaaPba) 

17. NaPb + G 
IS. Na2Pb5 4- G 

19. Na.Pba 4- H 

20. [Pb, NaoPba] 4* H 

21. Solid solution (Pb, Na^Pba) 


The interpretation of the above data is given in the following tables. 

Table II Table III 

Pure Compounds BurEcrics , ■ ■ 

'Tempexature of 

Atomic % . . Atomic % eutectic 


Eormula of Na M. p. Compounds iu eutectics of Na crystallizatioo' 

NaPb. 60.0 366 NaPb + NaaPb.... 58.8 327 

NasPba.... 71.4 400 NasPb: + Na^Pb.. 76.6 372 

NasPb....... 66.6 Dec. 182 

Tab^sIV 
Soi,n) SotuTioNS 

Compounds in solution NaPb p NasPbs NaPb 4-NasPb* NasPba + NaiPb 

Atomic % of Na....... 60.0-52.0 70.0-71.4 71.4-72.4 


Discussion 

These results indicate that the following corrections should be made to 
.the': diagram' as reported by Mathewson.-,, 


Temperature— 
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1. ■ Tlie pure compound separating from alloys of composition between 
58.8 and 76.6 atomic per cent, of sodium is Na 5 Pb 2 and not Na 2 Pb. 

2. This compound forms solid solutions with both NaPb and Na 4 Pb 
and not only with the latter. 

3. Alloys of composition between 58.8 and 71.4 atomic per cent, of 
sodium rearrange at 182° on cooling; the compound NasPbg disappears, 
and a new compound, Na 2 Pb, is formed. 

It is concluded therefrom that the freezing-point diagram of lead-sodium 
alloys, as given in the literature should be replaced by the Fig, 2 given 
above. 

The failure of earlier work to show the exact reaction taking place in 
alloys can be attributed to tvro reasons: (1) the insufficient number of 
points investigated; (2) the too rapid rate of cooling which does not enable 
the slight changes such as that corresponding to the formation of Na 2 pb 
to be detected. 

Summary 

It is shown that the pure compound separating from alloys of lead and 
sodium, whose composition is between 58.8 and 76.6 atomic per cent, of 
sodium, is Na 5 Pb 2 , this compound forming solid solutions with both NaPb 
and Na 4 Pb. 

Alloys containing 58.8 to 71.4 atomic per cent, sodium rearrange at 182 ° 
on cooling, the compound NaoPbs disappears and a new compound Na 2 pb 
is formed. 

The complete diagram of lead sodium alloys is given corrected for the 
above results. 

Cambridg]^ 39, Massachusbtts 


NOTE 

A Source of Trouble in Electrometric Measurements of Hydrogen-Ion 
Concentration.—If a mercury-calomel-saturated potassium chloride half 
cell is used for electrometric measurements of hydrogen-ion concentration,, it 
is . advisable to introduce an intermediate 'vessel of potassium chloride' solu- 
■tion, which may be renewed from time to time, between the end of, thelpbe 
leading from, the calomel electrode and the ‘‘salt bridge'’ or connecting tube 
leading to the measuring vessel. 

A reason commonly given in. the literature for this precaution is that it 
avoids danger'of the potassium chloride in the mercury electrode chamber 
becoming, .contaminated by substances that might, diffuse back, from the' 
m'eas'uringvessel.,, 

: In the opinionof the authors^'the real'danger is this: mercuric cMoride 
is formed in the .mercury calomel cell according to the well-known reaction,' 
HgaCb HgCla + Hg. The gray color of calomel which has been in' 
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contact with potassium chloride solutions is due to the metallic mercury 
which is liberated in small quantities by this reaction. Equilibrium is 
reached when the concentration of mercuric chloride attains a certain 
value; this equilibrium concentration depends partly on the concentration 
of potassium chloride in the electrode. The stronger the potassium chloride, 
the more mercuric chloride will be formed. This mercuric chloride diffuses 
out of the electrode through the connecting tubes and, unless an inter¬ 
mediate vessel is used, eventually finds its way into the hydrogen electrode 
chamber. Here it ^ ^poisons” the hydrogen electrode, slightly at first but 
more as time goes on, until no reliable measurements can be made even 
with freshly platinized electrodes. 

A convenient test for mercuric chloride is to add a drop or two of sodium 
sulfide solution to the potassium chloride solution to be tested. Mercury 
in sufficient concentration to poison a 
hydrogen electrode will give a brown 
coloration. 

A calomel half cell has been devised 
for use with potentiometers having a 
quadrant electrometer for a null instru¬ 
ment, which obviates the necessity of 
changing the intermediate solution. In 
this cell the potassium chloride solution 
is separated from the intermediate cham¬ 
ber by a thin (0.05 mm.) glass bulb 
which conducts electricity sufficiently 
to charge a quadrant electrometer. 

See Fig. 1. This half cell cannot be 
used with a galvanometer as the resistance of the bulb is too high, but in 
case an electrometer must be used for other determinations the above 
electrode might be convenient for work involving measurement of hy¬ 
drogen-ion/concentration. . 

It takes several days for the glass surface potentials of the bulb to. be-' 
come constant after the electrode is-filled and,, as the potential finally 
reached may, be'slightly different from that-of an ordinary, calGmel elec-, 
trode,' a correction must be made for- the discrepancy. This discrepancy 
can" easily be measured." by -determining the- potential, of,"the "mercury 
electrode . against-the hydrogen electrode in a solution of known hydr'ogen- 
ion, concentration.'■ 

An electrode of this type-has .been.used in this'laboratory for several' 
months and,'has, given, satisfactory results;, ,', 

- ' Biophysics,I fABORArouY.- . , , ' W. T. B-ovns. 

..' Harvard IlNiviSRSirY. .- -, , ' 'S;, Hughss 

BosroN'''.17,'tossACOT ' ' 
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SYNTHESIS OF PHENYLANTHRANILIC ACIDS 
By Neal Tuttle 

Received May 23 , 1921 

The discovery was made by Ulimannd that the mobility of halogens 
in the benzene ring was greatly increased by the addition of copper as 
catalyst. The first reaction studied in detail was the formation of plieiiyl- 
antliranilic acid by the action of aniline on a-chlorobeiizoic acid, as repre¬ 
sented by the following equation: CeHs.NHa + Cl.C 6 H 4 .COOH = C 0 H 5 .- 
NH.C 6 H 4 .COOH + HCl. Besides the copper, Ullmann added 2 equiva¬ 
lents of potassium carbonate, one to form the potassium salt of a-chloro- 
benzoic acid and the other to neutralize the hydrochloric acid resulting 
from the reaction. In this manner he obtained crude phenylanthranilic 
acid of exceptionally good quality in a yield of 97%. 

In the years immediately following the discovery, this method was 
employed by Ullmann and his pupils in the synthesis of many substituted 
anthranilic acids, salicylic acids and naphthalene derivatives;- but since 
it attained commercial importance almost at once, it was soon buried in 
patents and has not often been applied in pure synthetic organic chemistry. 

The present investigation deals with the action of the dialkyl-;p- and 
w-phenylenediamines and piperidine on o-chlorobenzoic acid and its mono- 
and dinitro derivatives w^hich are accessible by direct nitration. The 
ultimate object is the conversion of these substituted phenylanthranilic 
acids into unsymmetrical acridones and acridines, and the following is 
a brief summary of the results which have been obtained. 

Action of Diaikylphenylene-Diamines 


On c-CMorobenzoic Acid.-—Dimethyl-^-phenylenediamine reacts with 
a-chlorobenzoic acid in the presence of copper to give 4'-dimethylamino- 
diphenylamine-2-carboxylic acid (I). 



I II III 


By heating this acid a few degrees above its melting point, it is converted 
almost quantitatively into 4-dimethylamino-diphenylamine (II). The 
properties of this compound were found to agree with those previously 
reported.®;''''-,''' 

When treated with coned, sulfuric acid, 4 '-dimeth 3 dammo-diphenyl- 

1 Ullmann, Ber., 38/2211 

" Ullmann, Ann,,, fa) 355» 312 (1907); (b) 366, 79 (1909); etc. 

® Fiseber, Ber., 21, 2612 (1888). 
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amine-2~carboxylic acid is converted completely into 2 -dimetli 3 damiiio- 
acridone (III). 

Similar results were obtained by the reaction of c-cMorobenzoic acid 
with diethyi-^-phenylenediamine as w^eli as with both dimethyl- and 
diethyl-w-phenylenediamine. 

On 5“Fitro-2-“ChIorobenzoic Acid.—Dimethyl-;/?-plienylenediamine re¬ 
acts smoothly wdth 5-nitro-2-chlorobenzoic acid in the presence of copper 
to give 4-nitro-4'-dimethylamino-diphenylamine-2-carboxylic acid (I¥)- 


COOH COOH COOH 



IV V 


It was expected that this reaction would be complete in a shorter time 
than the reaction between the same base and o-chlorobenzoic acid, since 
it is a well-established fact that a negative substituent in the ortho position 
with respect to the halogen in the benzene ring greatly increases its mo¬ 
bility, and that a negative group in para position to the halogen has a 
similar, though considerably smaller, labilizing effect.^ 

However, on investigating the action of dimethyl-^-phenylenediamine 
on 5-nitro-2-chlorobenzoic acid, the author found that the reaction re¬ 
quired 2^/2 hours for completion, or approximately the same time as/was 
required by c-chlorobenzoic acid. In the action of dimethyl-m-plienylene- 
diamine on these two acids, as will be shown later, 5-nitro-2-chlorobenzoic 
acid had to be digested more than twice as long as o-chlorobenzoic acid 
to complete the reaction. On account of these unexpected results, the 
relative reactivities of the chlorine in the two cases was tested by the 
digestion of the acids with sodium hydroxide solution, precipitation with 
nitric acid and testing the filtrates with silver nitrate. o-Chlorobenzoic 
acid was recovered unchanged, the filtrate giving only the slightest cloudi¬ 
ness with silver nitrate. The filtrate obtained by the same procedure 
with 5-nitro-2-chlorobenzoic acid gave, however, a voluminous precipitate 
with' silver nitrate, and the recovered acid was identified as a mixture, of 
5 ~nitro-2-chloroben2oic acid and 5-nitrosalicylic acid. 

::::Thes€^ prove that the nitro gr^oup in the pam position does make 

the...chlorine more labile, and the discrepancies with'the'dimethyl-phenyl- 
enediamines are probably more apparent than real. The' condensation 
products of o-chlorobenzoic ' acid ' with'' the, dialky! ■, phenylenediamines 
decompose to some extent during-the reaction,'while those'of 5-nitro-2- 
■cMorobenzoie acid appear'to'be, more-stable at the temperature,''of the 
reaction,' possibly'because they melt, at a.higher tem,pe'ratur.e. ' 

An,:',,'unexpected,,' res,ult,,,was' 'obtaine.d' when .'diethyl“nf.-phen.yle.n'ediainine 
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acted on 5“iiitro-2-cMorobenzoic acid in the presence of copper. The 
crude' product was contaminated with a large amount of tar, as if the 
diamine had not entered into the reaction. After the tar had been re¬ 
moved by prolonged boiling of the sodium carbonate solution with animal 
charcoal, acidification yielded a w^hite substance that melted sharply at 
2o7°, without decomposition. On investigation it was found that this 
product had resulted from the elimination of 2 chlorine atoms from 2 
molecules of 5-mtro-2-chlorobenzoic acid and was, in fact, 4,4^-dinitro- 
diphenyl-2,2^"dicarboxylic acid (V). 

On 3j5“Dinitro-“2-chlorobeiizoic Acid.—As was to be expected, this 
acid acts so readily that the addition of copper is unnecessary. 

Action of Piperidine 

On o-Chlorohenzoic Acid.—When an amyl alcohol solution of piperi¬ 
dine and O;chlorobenzoic acid w^as digested in the presence of copper, 
a curious reaction occurred. The product was a white acid that crystal¬ 
lized from dil. alcohol in fine needles, melted at 155-156°, was free from 
chlorine and nitrogen, and proved to be salicylic acid. 

Since the question immediately arose as to whether the salicylic acid 
owed its formation to the basic properties only of the piperidine, the 
process was repeated under the same conditions except that potassium 
hydroxide w^'as substituted for the piperidine. In this case, however, 
most of the c-chlorobenzoic acid was returned unchanged, there being 
onl}^ qualitative indications that salicylic acid had been formed. 

On 5-Nitro-2-chiorobenzoic Acid.—In amyl alcohol in the presence of 
copper, piperidine reacts with 5-nitro-2-chlorobenzoic acid, yielding 2- 
piperidino-5-nitrobenzoic acid (VI). 

COOH CH2CH2 

CSTCHa 
VI 

' On '3j5“I)Mtro--2*-chlorobenzoic Acid.—Before either of the two, re- 
'actions just described had been studied, an aqueous solution' of piperidine, 
3,5-diiiitro-2-chlorobenzoic' acid" and sodium acetate was digested in the 
presence of copper, in the expectation that the'piperidine-nucleus would 
not enter ,in .place of the chlorine between the nitro and carboxyl groups. 
The, mixture, became orange-colored as soon' as warmed, and after the liquid 
had ' digested for 2', hours' it was filled with fine green needles. These were, 
collected: and it, was then' observed that all the' copper' had,disappeared.. 
Renewed digestion'of the mother- liquor, in the "presence'-'of-' fresh "'copp:er' 
yielded 'more' of:','the/aame needles.' '■ "At the end a' small'amount of'"'the,'- 
copper' remained tindissolyed.,.i An atttoptedr':':deterMhatibh, 



coo~cu—ooc 

0 OH HO/\ 
NO2 OsnIJosN 

' VTT 
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ing point of the green needles resulted in disaster, for at 320® the sub¬ 
stance exploded violently, shattering the melting-point tube to dust. The 
analysis, which was made with great difficulty on account of the explosive 
nature of the compound, ultimately proved that the substance was the 
copper salt of 3,5-dinitrosalicylic acid (VII). 

LabHizing Influence of the Nitro Group on Chlorine in the Benzene Ring 

During the course of the syntheses already described, the author has 
investigated the mobility of the chlorine in o-cMorobenzoic acid and the 
influence of a nitro group in each of the four possible positions, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
Of these 4 acids, the chlorine of 3-nitro-2-chlorobenzoic acid is the most 
labile, as would be expected, since the nitro and carboxyl groups occupy 
the two most influential positions. In the presence of copper, aniline 
reacts with 3-nitro-2-chlorobenzoic acid in alcoholic solution, ^delding 
2-nitrodiphenyiamine-6-carboxylic acid (VIII). 


COOH 



VIII 


The second acid, in order of the lability of the chlorine, should be 5- 
mtro-2-chlorobenzoic acid, containing 1 negative group in the ortko position 
with respect to the chlorine and the other in the para position. This 
actually seems to be the case, for the chlorine, as previously described, 
is removed from 5-nitro-2-chlorobenzoic acid by bases at the temperature 
of boiling water. 

In 4-nitro- and 6-nitro-2-cMorobenzoic acid the nitro group in jneta 
position with respect to the chlorine would be expected to exert no in¬ 
fluence on its mobility.^'" Since UHmann condensed' 4-mtro-2-chlorobeiizoic 
acid with a large number of bases'without commenting on the mobility of ; 
the chlorine^^ it would appear that the nitro group of this acid is without 
influence on the chlorine. On the other-hand, when the author digested-' 
6 -iiitro-2-chlo'robeiizoic acid with excess of aniline in, the presence of copper, 
-it was wholly charred, and under other conditions^ was either; charred or 
returned'Unchanged. These results seem to indicate that the nitro group 
in''':th"e 6 position makes the. chlorine less labile, than in o-chlorob'enzoic ' acid. 
The-'diffi.culty-of-ubtaining'this 6-nitro acid, however, has prevented the 
author, from completing the investigation. ■ ■ , 

.The -experimental,part -falls unda: the following,headings: (I) -dimethyl- 
p-phenylenediamine; (II) dimethyl-m'-phenylenediamine;- (III) , diethyl-|?- 
phenyienediamine;' (IV) diethyl-m-phenylenediamiiie;( V) , piperidine; (VI) 
'investigation)of the. mobilityof the chlorine in.o-chlorobenzoic acid 'and 
its-nitro derivatives.--'. ■; 
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Experimental Part 

Tiie 6?"Clilorobeiizoic acid was prepared at first by diazotization of o- 
toltiidiiie and oxidation of the resulting o-chlorotoluene with potassium 
permanganate; but since the oxidation of < 7 -chlorotoluene can be con¬ 
veniently performed only with small quantities, this method was soon 
discarded in favor of the well-known process for the preparation of an- 
thranilic acid from phthalimide.^ The anthranilic acid was always diazo- 
tized without being isolated. 

The 5-nitro- and 3,5-dmitro-2-chloro-beiizoic acids were prepared by 
direct nitration of ^ 9 -chloro-benzoic acid.® 

The dimethyl- and diethyl-phenylenediamines were prepared from the 
diaikyl anilines and were purified by distillation in a current of hydrogen. 
They were preserved in sealed tubes from the oxidizing action of the air. 

Diniethyl“i?“plienyleiiediamiiie 

4 '“Di 2 ii 6 thylaimiio-dipheEylamine- 2 -carboxylic Acid (I),—Three g. of o-chioro- 
benzoic acid, 2 g. of dimethyl-|>-plienyleiiediamine, 3 g. of potassium carbonate, 35 cc. of 
amyl alcohol and about 0.2 g, of copper powder were digested over a free flame for 2^/4 
hours. After distillation of the amyl alcohol in a current of steam, the dark green solu¬ 
tion was boiled for about an hour with animal charcoal. It was then filtered free from 
charcoal and copper powder and neutralized while still hot, whereupon all the product 
separated at once as an amorphous, green solid, that was dried (3.1 g.) and crystallized 
twice from alcohol, from which it separated in pale green prisms or needles. 

In the first attempts to prepare this acid, copper was employed which had been 
made by the addition of zinc to a solution of copper sulfate, and no pure product could 
be isolated. Substitution of the so-called “molecular copper/’ which can be bought in 
the market, yielded a good product at once. 

Since dimethyl-^-phenylenediamine becomes impure so rapidly in contact with the 
air, a steady stream of dry hydrogen was passed through the apparatus during the diges¬ 
tion, 

Amlyses. Subs., 0.1350:' 12.5 cc. of Na (14®, 753 mm.). Subs., 0.1208: COa, 
0.3109; H 3 O, 0.0688. Calc, for QsHisOaNa: C, 70.5; H, 6.3, N, 10.9. Found: C, 
70.2; H, 6,3; N,10.8. 

The substance melts at 216® with decomposition. It is practically insoluble in 
water and only slightly soluble in xylene and alcohol. It dissolves more readily in acetic 
acid but does not separate on cooling. 

4-Bimethylamino-diplienylamme (II),—One g. of 4'-dimethylamino-diphenyIamine- 
2-carboxyiic acid was heated in an oil-bath at about 220® until the evolution of carbon 
dioxide ceased. When cold the dark residue was extracted with hot alcohol, and the pur¬ 
ple solution decolorized by boiling with animal charcoal. Concentration and cooling 
yielded fine, white needles, aiid tw’-o more crystallizations raised the melting point to 
T30'®,'that found by O. Fischer.® ' 

. , 2-Diinethylamiiio-acridoiie' (m).^—^Two. g. of 4'-dimethykmino-diphenyiamme-2-' 
.carboxylic acid was dissolved, in 20' g, of coned, sulfuric acid and the solution heated to 
100®y It became fluorescent at once, and after 10 minutes was poured into 500 cc. of 

fetid./10/6 (1901); etc, 

® Graebe, Ann,, 276, 40 (1893). -.'Hoileman and de Bmyn, C&mpL "reiid.,,. .20/209. 
:/imi.).^'Ilef..,2b.,> 
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water. Neutralization with ammonia yielded the acridone as a yellow, amorphous pre¬ 
cipitate; yield, about 95%. It crystallized from alcohol in small, bright yellow clusters; 
m. p., 289~290^ 

Afialyses. Subs., 0.1024; CO 2 , 0.2842; H 2 O, 0.0550. Subs., 0.1054; 10.6 cc. of N. 
(16^ 760 mm.). Calc, for C 15 H 14 ON 2 : C, 75.63; H, 5.88; N, 11.76. Found: C, 75.68; 
H, 5.96; N, 11.72. 

This acridone is only slightly soluble in all organic solvents. In alcohol and coned, 
sulfuric acid the fluorescence is blue; in acetic acid, green. 

4-Nitro-4'-dimethylamino-diphenylanime-2-carboxylic Acid (IV).—Three g. of 5- 
nitro-2-'Chlorobenzoic acid, 2 g. of diraethyl-^-phenylenediamine, 2 g, of potassium 
carbonate, 35 cc. of amyl alcohol and about 0.2 g. of copper were digested for 2 Vs hours. 
The amyl alcohol was then distilled with steam, and the red solution, after purification 
with charcoal, was neutralized with hydrochloric acid. The brown amorphous product 
was crystallized twice from alcohol, forming small, coppery needles; m. p., 234-235®. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1058; CO 2 , 0.2330; H 2 O, 0.0486. Subs., 0.1000; 11.8 cc. of 
N 2 (15®, 758 mm.). Calc, for C 15 H 15 O 4 N 3 : C, 59.8; H, 4.98; N, 13.95 Found: C, 60.05; 
H, 5.10; N, 13.8. 

When the process just described was carried out in an atmosphere of hydrogen, the 
yield of crude product amounted to only 50%. Without the hydrogen, however, the 
yield was 75%. 

This synthesis was also accomplished by digesting for 6 hours a solution of 2 g, of 
5-nitro-2-chlorobenzoic acid, 1.35 g. of dimethyl-^-phenylenediamine and 2,7 g. crystal¬ 
lized sodium acetate in 20 cc. of water, with about 0.2 g. of copper. The product, how¬ 
ever, was much more tarry and difficult to purify. 

2j4-Dinitro-4^-dimethylamiiiO“diplienyIainine-5-carboxylic Acid.—One and six- 
tenths g. of dimethyl-|)-phenylenediamine was added, drop by drop, to a solution of 3 g. 
of 3,5-dinitrO“2-chlorobenzoic acid and 3.3 g. of crystallized sodium acetate in 20 cc. of 
water, A vigorous reaction took place, the mixture became brown, and a yellow pre¬ 
cipitate separated; yield, 100%. The product was collected and purified by crystalliza¬ 
tion of the hydrochloride from dil. hydrochloric acid. The hydrochloride forms reddish- 
brown plates, is sparingly soluble in water and dil. hydrochloric acid, and melts gradually 
at 240-260®. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.0806: lO.I cc. of N 2 (13®, 754 mm.). Calc, for CioHisOsNXl: 
N, 14.64. ' Found:. 14,81. ■ ' ' , . 

A part of the pure hydrochloride was dissolved in water and the free 2,4-dimtro-4'- 
dimetliylamino-diphenylamine-6"Carboxylic acid precipitated with sodium acetate. 
Obtained in this manner, the acid was a bright yellow, amorphous powder, melting at 
253® with decomposition.' 

/Afmlysis. Subs., ,0.1132; 15.5 cc. of Na (16®, 760 mm.). ' Calc., for Ci5Hi,406N4: 
N, 16.18.' Fo,und; 15.96. 

Bimethyl-w^to-*phenylenediamiiie 

3^-Dimethylamino-diphejiy!ainine-2-carb'Oxylic Acid*—Three, ;g. of o-chlorobenzoic 
acid, 2 g. of dimethyl-'W-phenylenediamine, 3 g.- of sodium carbonate, 35 , cc. of "amyl' 
alcohol and 0.2, g. of copper were digested in an atmosphere of hydrogen for 2:05 hours. 
After removal of the'amyl alcohol with ste'am-and treatment 'of the solution with'animal 
charcoal, the dear brown solution was cooled lii ice and neutralized. The pale ,brown 
precipitate was collected rapidly,'and dissolved in hot''50% alcohol; As this,cooled, pale',, 
brown needles separated, which a.fter two more crystallizations were, colorless'and .melted 
;,at..l55®, without' decomposition. ' 
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Subs., 0.1120: CO 2 , 0.2880; H 2 O, 0.0644. Subs., 0.1096: 10,6 cc. of 
N 2 (18°, and 755 mm.). Calc, for CisHieOaNa: C, 70.31; H, 6.25; N, 10.93. Found: 
C, 70.12; H, 6.38; N, 10.99. 

4“NitrO“3^“dimet!iylamiiio-dipl2eiiylainme-2“Carboxyiic Acid.—This acid was ob¬ 
tained by digestion for 5 hours of a mixture of 3 g. of o-mtro-2-chlorobenzoic acid, 2 g. of 
dimethyl-OT-phenylenediamine, 2 g. of sodium carbonate, 35 cc. of amyl alcohol and 
about 0.2 g. of copper. After recovery of the.amyl alcohol by distillation with steam and 
purification of the solution by boiling with animal charcoal, the product was precipitated 
by neutralizing the solution with hydrochloric acid. It was ciystallized thrice from al¬ 
cohol, forming small, greenish-brown needles, without definite melting point. Heated 
gradually to 300°, it sintered and became black without actually melting, but when 
dipped into a bath at 247° it melted sharply, with decomposition. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1062: CO 2 , 0.2336; H 2 O, 0.0485. Subs., 0.1248: 15.3 cc. of 
N 2 ( 21 °, 756 mm.). Calc, for C 15 H 15 O 4 N 3 : C, 59.80; H, 4.98; N, 13.95. Found: C, 
59.98; H, 5.07; N, 13.88. 

254-Dmitro-3^-dimethylainmO“diphenyla.mme-6-carboxylic Add.—This acid, was 
prepared in two different ways. (1) A solution of 3.7 g. of 3,5-dinitro-2-chlorobenzoic 
acid and 2 g. of dimethyl-/?z-phenylenediarmne in 80 cc. of absolute alcohol, was digested 
under a reflux condenser for 35 minutes. As the mixture cooled, fine gi'een needles 
separated (3.5 g.), and cautious addition of water to the mother liquor yielded more 
needles (0.4 g.). Obtained thus, the acid is quite pure, as shown by analysis. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.1445: 20.1 cc. of N 2 (19°, 766 mm.). Calc, for C 1 SH 14 OSN 4 : 
N, 16.18. Found: 16.12. 

The substance tunled dark when heated above 300° but did not melt. It is very 
sparingly soluble in all organic solvents except alcohol. (2) A solution of 3 g. of 3,5- 
dinitro-2-chlorobeazoic acid, 1.6 g. of dimethyl-w-phenylenediamine, and 3.3 g. of crys¬ 
tallized sodium acetate in 20 cc. of water was digested under a reflux condenser for 1 
hour. The product began to separate very soon and at the end entirely filled the volume 
of the liquid; yield, 100%. Made in this way, the acid is amorphous. In the present 
case it was dissolved in hot, dil. hydrochloric acid and as this solution cooled the hydro¬ 
chloride separated in green needles. 

Analysis.. Subs., 0.1518: 19.2 cc. of K 2 (22°, 753 mm.). Calc, for CisHifiOsNiCl: 
N, 14.64.. Found: 14.18. 

When heated to 320° the hydrochloride sintered but did not melt. 

Diethyl-;;&ara-pheiiylenediaiidiie 

., 4CDiethylaii3Lm'0-dipheBylaniine“2-carboxyHc Acid.—Two g. of c»-chlorobenzoic 
acid, 2'g, of diethyl-^-phenylenediamine, 2 g, of sodium carbo,iiate, 35 cc. of amyl alcohol 
and .about 0.2 "g. of copper were digested for 90 minutes. , After distillation with steam and 
treatment with„animal charcoal the clear .brown solution w^as cooled toT° and neutral¬ 
ized slowly. 'A. light blue substance separated which, did not become tarry on standing 
for'2.,hours" in the solutio,ti at 0°,., As, soon as it was collected, however, it became gummy 
and" .black,.,' "All attempts'to^ crystallize the free'acid,'Its sodium salt and its .acid salts' 
were unsuccessful.' 

4 «BiethyIammo'“4-nitro-'diphenyIamme-2-carboxylic Acid.“-A mixture'of 2.5 g. of 
5-nitro-2~chiorobenzoic acid, 2 g. of diethyl-/>-phenylenediamine, 2.5 g. of sodium car¬ 
bonate, 35 cc. of amyl alcohol and about 0.2 g. of copper was digested for 2 V 2 hours. 
The amyl alcohol was recovered by distillation with' steam and the solution of the 
Sodium salt freed from a small amount of' tar .by^ boiling it with animal charcoal, Neu- 
tralizatioii then yielded' an olive-green precipitate that' weighed 3.1' 'g.; yield', 78 %, This' 
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was crystallized twice from alcohol, separating the second time in fine brown needles- 
m. p., 239-240°. 

Analyses. Subs., 0 . 1112 : CO 2 , 0.2518; H 2 O, 0.0601. Subs., 0.1125: 12.3 cc. of 
N 2 (17°, 750 mm.). Calc, for Ci 7 Hi 904 N 3 : C, 62.00; H, 5.77; N, 12.76. Found: C, 
61.59; H, 5.98; N, 12.51. 

4'“I>iet!iylaminO“2,4-diintrodiphenylamine-6-carboxyiic Acid.— A. solution of 3 g. 
of 3,5-dinitrO“2~chlorobenzoic acid, 2 g. of diethyhp-phenylenediamine and 3.5 g. of 
crystallized sodium acetate in 20 cc. of water was warmed, whereupon a precipitate ap¬ 
peared, and after the liquid had been boiled for 5 minutes it was entirely filled -with a 
brown amorphous solid. When this was cold, 4 g. of product was coUected and dissolved 
in hot, dil, hydrochloric acid; the solution as it cooled deposited the hydrochloride in 
orange-colored flakes; m. p., 252-253°. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.0950: 10.9 cc. of Na (13°, 754 mm.). Calc, for C 17 H 19 O 6 N 4 CI: 
N, 13.64. Found: 13.44. 

A portion of the pure hydrochloride was dissolved in hot water and the free acid pre¬ 
cipitated with sodium acetate. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.1135: 14.7 cc. of Na (16°, 760 mm.). Calc, for C 17 H 1 SO 5 N 4 : 
N, 14.97. Found: 15.10. 

The substance -was a bright yellow powder; m. p., 259°. It is either insoluble or 
very sparingly soluble in ethyl alcohol, methyl alcohol,, benzene, acetone, acetic acid, 
chloroform, xylene, toluene, ether, carbon tetrachloride or water. It dissolved in boiling 
‘pyridine but did not separate when the solution was cooled. 

Diethyl-??j^]fa-plieii3^enediam 

3'-Biet!iylamlno-diphenylamiiie“2-car’boxylic Acid.—mixture of 5 g. of i?-chloro- 
benzoic acid, 5 g. of diethyl-w-phenylenediamine, 5 g. of sodium carbonate, 60 cc. of 
amyl alcohol and about 0.2 g. copper was digested for 1 hour. The amyl alcohol was re¬ 
covered by distillation with steam and the solution was boiled with animal charcoal. 
After this had cooled to 0°, neutralization yielded a dark blue precipitate, which did not 
collect into a tar as long as it remained in suspension. "When collected on the filter, 
however, it became black and gummy at once. As in the case of its isomer previously 
described, neither the acid nor any of its salts could be obtained in a pure state. 

Action of Biethyl-m-phenylenediamme on 5-Mtro~2-c1ilorobenzoic Acid. 454 '- 
Dinitrodiphenyl-2j2^-dicarhoxyHc Acid (V). —A mixture of 4 g,' of diethyl-'m-phenylene- 
diamine, 5 g. of 5-nitro-2-chlorobenzoic acid, 5 g. of sodium carbonate, 60 cc. of amyl 
alcohol and about 0.2 g. of copper was digested for 3^/2 hours. After removal of the amyl 
alcohol with steam, the liquid contained a large amount of tarrj^ matter which was com¬ 
pletely removed by long boiling with animal charcoal. , Acidification' of the pale, yellow 
solution thus obtained yielded an almost pure product. 'This was collected-and crys-' 
talHzed twice^from 'alcohol, from which it separated in thick, white needles. Dried' at 
100° the glossy needles lost water of crystallization and then melted at 257°. 

. Subs., 0.1062: CO®, 0.1961; HA 0.0249. Calc, for, CwHsOsNa: C, 
50.6; H, 2.4.. Found: C, 50.4;'H, 2.6.' . 

, The substance is'fairly soluble in hot water and crystallizes with' 1' molecule 'of 
-water'of crystallization, -y^’-hich it loses completely only'at 150-160°, as, stated by Schultz,^, 

' Analyses.. Subs., 0.3457, 0.6397: lo'ss at,160°, 0.0195, 0.0355. ' Calc, for CwHsG's- 
Na.HA: HA 5.14,. Found; 5.64, ,5.55.' , 

' As'fina! confirmation' of the identity of this acid, the dimethyl ester was prepared by 
the addition.'of '5 'cc.' of,dimethyl sulfate to a'solution"of 1, g. of anhydrous. 4,4Cdinitro-':.. 
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diplieiiyl~2,2^“dicarboxylic acid in 30 cc. of 2 N sodium hydroxide solution, vigorous 
agitation of the mixture for 4 hours and after 1 hour collection of the white solid which 
had separated; in. p., 166-172®. After tivo crystallizations of the substance from methyl 
alcohol the melting point was 177-178®, which is that reported by Schultz.*^ 

3 ^»I)iethyIainiiio- 254 “dimtro-diplienylainine- 6 -carboxylic Add.—A solution of 3 g. 
of 3,5~dimtro-2~chlorobenzoic acid and 2 g. of diethyi-^w-phenylenediamine in 90 cc. of 
99% alcohol, colorless at first, became red as soon as it was warmed, and after 2 minutes’ 
boiling yelloAV needles separated. After 5 minutes the solution was cooled and 2 g. of 
bright yellow needles was collected, washed with alcohol and dried; m. p., 220° (decomp.). 

Analysis. Subs., 0.1372: 17.5 cc. of Nj (14°, 758 mm.). Calc, for C 17 H 18 O 6 N 4 : 

N, 14.97. Found: 14.96. 

Piperidine 

Action of Piperidine on o-CMorobenzoic Acid in the Presence of Copper. Formation, 
of Salicylic Add.—A mixture of 5.6 g. of a-chlorobenzoic acid, 3 g. of piperidine, 6 g. of 
sodium carbonate, 35 cc. of amyl alcohol and about 0.2 g. of copper was digested with 
vigorous stirring for 6 hours. After recovery of the amyl alcohol by distillation with 
steam, the bright green solution, containing only the copper powder undissolved, w^as 
treated with animal charcoal, filtered and the filtrate evaporated to about 50 cc. When 
this concentrated solution was acidified with hydrochloric acid, a slightly yellow precipi¬ 
tate separated. To remove the color the product was dissolved in dil. sodium carbonate 
solution and again treated with animal charcoal. Acidification then yielded a pure 
white acid, which crystallized from 25% alcohol in fine, white needles; m. p., 155-156°. 

Analyses, Subs., 0.1131: CO 2 , 0.2566; HA 0.0462. Calc, for CyHeOs: C, 60.86; 
H, 4.34. Found: C, 61.87; H, 4.55. 

A mixed melting point with pure, known salicylic acid of melting point 156.5° gave 
156.5° unchanged. 

2“PiperidmO“S-'nitrobettzoic Acid (VI).—mixture of 2.4 g. of 5-nitro-2-chloro- 
benzoic acid, 1 g. of piperidine, 2 g. of sodium carbonate, 20 cc. of amyl alcohol and about 

O. 2 g. of copper was digested and vigorously stirred for half an hour. After the first 15 
minutes the solution was orange-colored and filled with a white solid, and digestion for an 
additional 15 minutes made no apparent change. The amyl alcohol was then recovered 
by distillation wdth steam and the filtered solution acidified. The yellow precipitate thus 
formed was collected and crystallized thrice from alcohol, the hot solution being treated 
each time with animal charcoal. The 2 -piperidino> 5 -nitroben 2 oic acid was thus obtained 
as very pale yellow, well-formed rhombic crystals; m. p„ 200-202°. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.0908: CO 2 , 0.1929; H 2 O, 0.0467. Subs., 0.1221: 12 cc. of Ns 
(15°, 758 mm.). Calc, for C 12 H 14 O 4 N 2 : C, 57.6; H, 5.6; N, 11.2. Found: C, 57.93; 
H, 5.71; N, 11.47. 

Action of Piperidine 'on 3,5-Dinitro-2-cMorobenzoic Acid. Formation of 3,5- 
Blnitrosalicyllc Acid.—A mixture of 3 g. of S,5-dmitro-2-chlorobenzoic acid, 1 g. of 
piperidine, 3.3 g. of crystallized sodium acetate, 50 cc. of water and about 0.2 g. of 
copper was digested for 3 hours. The solution became orange colored at once, but 
gradually turned pale yellow, and green needles soon began to separate. After 2 hours, 
the process was interrupted to collect these needles (2 g.). Since the copper had entirely 
disappeared, more was added and the digestion continued for another hour. The total 
yield was 3 g. of the copper salt of 3,5-dimtrosalicylic add. 

:The.product was, crystallized''from ■ very dilute'alcohol and dried at 100°. As de¬ 
scribed in'the .introduction,...this .copper'salt explodes violently at about 320°. 

" /Analysis.: Stibs.,"'0..1309.;, 11 cc.'.of N* (17°, 747'mm.). Calc, for CiMsOulAiCn: 
'''■;N,,T.0.8.'"',Found:..'''..9.6,' '''' 
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Since the analysis for nitrogen was of questionable accuracy on account of the ex¬ 
plosive nature of the compound, an analysis for copper was undertaken. Difficulties 
arose at once, however. After a solution of tlie copper salt in coned, mineral adds 
had been boiled for some time, qualitative tests of the solution did not indicate the pres¬ 
ence of copper. Furthermore, boiling with dil. sodium hydroxide deposited no copper 
oxide, and dry ignition was obviously out of the question. The procedure finally 
adopted‘was as follows. 

In a porcelain crucible 0.4466 g. of substance was moistened with a few drops of 
coned, sulfuric acid and very cautiously ignited until all the organic matter had been 
decomposed. The black residue -was then readily dissolved in about 5 cc. of coned, 
nitric acid and the solution transferred to a beaker. The nitric acid was expelled by 
several evaporations with excess of hydrochloric acid, the solution diluted with water 
and the copper precipitated with sodium hydroxide. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.5001: CuO, 0.0682. Calc, for CnHeOuCu: Cu, 12.3. Found: 

10.9. 

Thus the percentages found for both nitrogen and copper were considerably lower 
than the calculated percentages for the copper salt of 3,5-dinitrosalicyHc acid. In ex¬ 
planation of this discrepancy, it was found that the specimen employed in both analyses 
still contained 10.7% of water of crystallization, which it lost completely only at 180°. 
When allowance is made for this 10.7% in the calculations, the analyses may be restated 
as follows. 

Analyses, Subs., 0.1169: 11 cc. of Ns (17°, 747 mm.). Subs., 0.4466: CuO, 
0,0682. Calc, for CuHsOhNiCu; N, 10.8; Cu, 12.3. Found: N, 10.68; Cu, 12.19. 

A later determination of the water of crystallization gave the following result. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.8482: loss at ISO®, 0.0870. Calc, for Ci 4 H 60 i 4 Cu. 3 H 20 : H 3 O, 
10 . 1 . Found: 10.2 

In order to confirm the identity of this compound as the copper salt of 3,5-dimtrO" 
salicylic acid, 1.9890 g., dried at 200°, was boiled with 50 cc. of 20% potassium hy¬ 
droxide solution for 2 hours. The solution became a deep red almost at once and copper 
oxide soon began to separate. While the mixture was still hot, the copper oxide was re- 
moved (0.2760 g.; Cu, 11 . 1 %). The filtrate and first wash waters were evaporated to a 
small volume and cooled, whereupon red needles separated. These were twice recrys¬ 
tallized from a small volume of vrater containing about 10 % of alcohol, and dried at room 
temperature. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.3999: loss at 170°, 0 . 0212 . Calc, for C 7 H 2 O 7 N 2 K 2 .H 2 O: H 2 O, 
5.6. Found: 5.3. 

This is in agreement with the statement of Hubner.® 

W"hen the mother liquors of the, dipotassium salt were poured into an excess' of dil. 
hydrochloric acid, the monopotassium' salt' separated as' a yellow powder.® After the 
solution of the monopotassium salt had been boiled for an hour with the excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid and concentrated to,a small volume, cooling .the mixture in;ice .deposited 
3,5-dinitrosalicylic acid. Repeated crystallizationS'from very dilute .'hydrochloric acid 
raised the melting point only to 170®, in comparison-with 173° found by previous, in- 
,'vestigators.'^ 

■, ■ The pure, acid was dissolved in 25 cc. of absolute'alcohol, ■' the solution saturated with 
dry hydrogen cfiioride and allowed.to stand overnight. '' When' the mi,xtu,re was .poured 
"into wate,r,'a 'brown oil 'separa,te.d which;soon soUdified. , This ethyl ester 'crystallized. 
frO'm alcohol in'small cop|)ery .needles and',melted 'at"99°, as stated'by Hubner',.® 

'',''v';:8,;Hubner,A»n.,:195,^^^ (i879).’'"/Ov 
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Finally, tlie soltitions of the copper salt, the free acid and the ethyl ester gave a red 
color with ferric chloride. 

Investigation of the Mobility of the Chlorine in ortho-CMoiohenzoic Acid 

and its Nitro Derivatives 

^j-CMorohemoic Acid.—A mixture of 2 g. of o-chlorobenzoic acid (ni. p.j 141°), 
2 g. of potassium hydroxide and 20 cc. of water was digested for 4 hours.' The solution 
was acidified with nitric acid, yielding then o-chlorobenzoic acid which melted at 
140°. The filtrate gave no precipitate with silver nitrate. When this experiment was 
carried out in the presence of copper the result was the same. 

In this connection may be stated the results of an attempt to convert o-chlorobenzoic 
acid into salicylic acid by means of potassium hydroxide instead of piperidine. 

One g. of potassium hydroxide, 2 g. of £>-chlorobenzoic acid, 2 g. of sodium carbonate, 
20 cc. of am 3 d alcohol and about 0.2 g. of copper were digested together for 6 hours. 
After the amy-l alcohol had been removed by distillation with steam and the solution 
filtered to free it from undissolved copper, acidification with nitric acid yielded 1.9 g. of 
o-chiorobenzoic acid; m. p., 137-1.38°. Since the filtrate gave a slight precipitate with 
silver nitrate it was extracted with ether. Evaporation of the ether left about 0.1 g. of 
white acid, which after crystallization from water melted at 131-132°. Its solution gave 
a red coloration with ferric chloride; it was therefore probably a mixture of c-chloro- 
benzoic acid and salicylic acid. The amount was considered too small to permit a 
separation of the 2 acids. 

S~Mtro-2-cMorobeiizoic Acid.—^Two g. of 5-mtro-2-chIorobenzoic acid, 2 g. of 
potassium hydroxide and 20 cc. of water w^ere digested together for 4 hours. Acidifica¬ 
tion with nitric acid then yielded an acid which melted over a wdde range, from 155° to 
210°. By several crystallizations from a rather large amount of water, 5-nitrosalicyHc 
acid was obtained in fine, pale j^ellow needles; m. p., 227°. 

3-Mtro~2-c]lilorobenzoic Acid. Formation of 2“Mtrodiphenylainme“6-carboxy!ic 
Acid.—One g. of 3-nitro-2-chlorobenzoic acid, 5 g. of aniline, 0.7 g. of potassium carbon¬ 
ate, 10 cc. of ethyl alcohol and about 0.2 g. of copper were digested for 1 hour. After 
the excess of aniline had been removed by distillation with steam the solution was filtered 
and acidified with hydrochloric acid. The bright red alkaline solution hereupon became 
yellow, and the product separated in yellow clusters. After several crystallizations from 
dll. alcohol the substance melted at 194°. 

. Analysis. Subs., 0.0735: 6.7 cc. .of' Ns (11°, 758 mm.). Calc, for CisHioOiNs: 
N, 10.85. Found: 10.89. . . 

Summary 

;'l, . In most instances p-clilorobenzoic acid and its nitro derivatives re¬ 
acted with tbe dimetliyl- and diethyl-;^- and m-phenylenediamineS' to yield 
the expected products. The only exception was the reaction of 5-nitro-2- 
chlorobenzoic acid with diethyl-w-phenylenediamine which gave 4,4'~ 
dimtrodiphenyl-2, 2'-dicarboxylic acid. 

'With'' p these adds yielded chiefly " unexpected products. 

5-'Nitro-2-chlorobenzQic'" acid . alone reacted in the expected ' manner. 
':,a-GM'ofpbenzoic acid-yielded, salicylic acid and ■3,5“dinitro-2-cJilorob€nzGic 
acid yielded .3j5-dinitrosalicylic'add. , 

' ■ 'Moab, Utah ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Introduction 

The action of various condensing agents upon acetone has been studied 
by numerous investigators.- 

The most important of these condensation products of acetone are 
mesityl oxide, mesitylene, phorone, and isophorone. The following equa¬ 
tions summarize the action of various reagents upon acetone. 

(CH 3 ) 2 C 0 -f H2CH.CO.CH3 —^ (CHslsC = CH.COCH3. Mesityl oxide ( 1 ) 


3(CH3)oCO -3- CeHsCCHs)^ 

1,3,5. Mesitylene 

( 2 ) 

(GH 3 ).C 2 = CH.CO.CH 3 + OCCCHs). - 


(CH 3 ) 2 G - CH.CO.CH 

= C(CH 3 ) 2 . Phorone 

(3) 

0 

0 

CHs CHs 


\/, 

\/ 


HsCH/^CH 

HaC/^'^CH. 


! ! 

—^ 1 i Isophorone 

(4) 

CHa.C^, yCO 
N^C^ 

CHs.C^. /CO 


H 

H 


4 (CH3)sCO-3 H 2 O = 

= Xylitone. (Constitution unknown.) 

(5) 


In the light of the very interesting work that has been done on the con¬ 
densation of acetone, it seemed important that corresponding investigations 
be made on methylethyl ketone, which is now available in large quantities. 

A study of the literature shows that a compound assumed to be a homolog of mesityl 
oxide was first prepared by Pawlow^ by the action of propionyl chloride upon zinc di¬ 
methyl and methylethyl ketone in the cold, and later by Schramm'^ by the action of 
sodium on methylethyl ketone in benzene solution. The substance Schramm obtained 
was a nearly colorless liquid of peppermint-like odor, boiling at 163-165° (729 mm.). 
The only derivative of this substance that Schramm attempted to obtain was a dark 
colored oil that easily decomposed,- formed by the action of bromine. Schramm also 
obtained an impure ketone with a camphor-like odor, of the probable formula C 12 H 20 O,, 
boiling at 248-253°, which he considered a trimethyi phorone. Bescude.,“ w^orking with 
zinc chloride upon a'mixture of .acetyl chloride and methylethyl ketone, obtained a liquid 
of peppermint-like odor boiling at 167-168°, evidently the same as that obtained' by 
Schramm, -and a second liquid boiling at 248-253° wkich he considered to be a homolog of 

■ ^ From a thesis submitted to the Faculty of the'Graduate School of the University 
of Golorado by W. Warren How’e in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

2 (a) Kane,' Pogg. Ann., 44, 475 (1838). ■ (b) -Fittig, 110-,--3,5- (1859). 

,(c) Von Baeyer, 140,301 (1866). ■ (d) Claisen, 18-0,1 (1876). ' (e) Bredtand 
'Rubel,. ibid., 289,-10 (1895);'299, 160 ,(1897).' (f). -Kerp'and M'dller/^m; 290,,'l23 

.(1896);.(g) 299, 193 (1897)., , (h) Knoevenagel, 297,M85' (1897).'' (i) Gross-ley 
and,'',Gilimg, J.-.Chem. Soc. Abs., 95j 19'(1909). --(j),Pinner,,Ben, 15, -589 (1882).' '■ 

, '3, Pawlow, riwtn, 

Schramm, Ben;'.16,,158I'(1883.)'. 

A: ' \;^Ve$cud6,.Ann.:cMm,/[7i29tA94'(1903),^:, 
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piioroue. This second liquid was also studied by Braun and Kittel® who recorded a 
boiling point of 256° and found that, assuming a formula of C 12 H 20 O, it added 4 bromine 
atoms. They therefore concluded that the compound had two double bonds and arbitra¬ 
rily assigned to it the formula CHs.CO.CCCHs) = C(CH3).C(CH3) - C(CH3).CH2.CH3. 

The present research was undertaken to study first, the action of hydro¬ 
gen chloride and of sulfuric acid upon methyletliyl ketone, and second, the 
action of sodium ethjdate upon methylethyl ketone. 

Theoretical Part 


The theoretical possibilities are much greater for the formation of con¬ 
densation products from methylethjd ketone than from acetone. From 
methylethyl ketone we derive for the homologs of mesityl oxide 2 different 
structural oxides, each of w^hicli may occur in a cis and a trans form. 

Each of these 4 oxides in turn by condensing with a third molecule of meth¬ 
ylethyl ketone may yield 2 different structural homologs of phorone. The 
cis and trans forms of these structural isomers are reciprocally identical. It 
is found, therefore, that there are 4 possible different isomers of the phorone 
thus obtained. The following tables show^ the structures of these isomes. 
The Homomesityi oxides The Homophorones 

I HC.CO.CH2CH3 III HC-CO-C.CH3 


CHs.C.CsHs 
II CHs.G.CO.CHs 
CH 3 .C.C 2 H 6 


CH3.C.C2H5 CHsC.CsHs 
IV HC-CO-C.CHs 


CH3.C.C2H6 C2H5C.CH3 
V HC—-CO-C.CHs 


C2H6.C.CH3 CHsLcsHs 
VI HC--CO-C.CH3 


C2H5C.CH3 C2H5C.CH3 


The isomeric homologs of phorone III, IV, V and VI may in turn suffer 


ring formation producing isomeric 

homologs of isophorone. A detailed 

study will show that 4 structurally different isomers, all homologs of iso- 
phoroiie, are possible. Their structures are indicated as follows. 

CHs C2H5 

C2H5 CHs 


\ / 

CHsC.h/ \cHCH 3 

H.c/^^CH. 

(«) 1 1 

O) 1 1 

GHs-C. /CO 

CoH 5 .Cisj^^^CO 

H 

CHs 

CHsCsHf 
\/ ^ 

GHsCaHs 
\ / 

/K 

CHj.CH CH2 

HaC/ \CHCH3 

(t) y 1 1 

(S) 1 1 

GHs.C^^^^CO 

CaHfiC^v /CO 

CHs 

'H' 

» Eram and Krttel/2fo«ais7i., 2 ?, 804 (190^^ 
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Similarly, a great Bumber of isomeric bomologs of xyMtone could be worked 
out from a theoretical standpoint. 

In this paper, for the convenience of nomenclature, we shall give the name 
‘'homomesityl oxide’’ to the homologs of mesityl oxide, the name “homo- 
phorone” to the homologs of pliorone, and the name “homo-isophorone” 
to the homologs of isophorone. On oxidation homoniesityl oxide I should 
yield propionic acid, and homomesityl oxide II should yield acetic acid, 
and a mixture of I and II should ^deld a mixture of acetic and propionic 
acids. 

Syntheses carried out in the manner of Knoeveiiagei^^ should throw light 
on the constitution of homo-isophorones, while molecular-refraction data 
should be valuable confirmatory evidence. If a homomesityl oxide has 
been shown to have the structure I, it should, when condensed with methyl 
aceto-acetic ester by Knoevenagel’s method, yield homo-isophorones wdth 
structures corresponding to the isomers y and o, thus: 


C 2 H 5 

'^C-CH.CO.C|H 7 j.CHa 

CHsX^ I ._I 

C2H5OOC.CH.C1Ol.CH3 . 
CH 3 


CsHs 

Sc-CH.cja 

C2H15OOC.CH.CO.Cl 

CHs 


H 2 O 
—CO2’ 


HsIh 


H 2 O 

-s 

—COs 


CHs CsHs 

\/ 

C 

/\ 

CHs.CH CHi 

I i 

CHs.C CO 

CHs 

CHs C-Hs 

\/ 

H.C-^ '^CH.CHa 

i I 

CsHs-C^^yCO 

H 


(t) 


(6) 


(5) 


A study of the reactions, therefore, leads to the following. 

(1) Homomesityl oxide I 

' ~r methyl aceto-acetic ester —> homo-isophorones, y and ■ 'B. 

(2) Homomesityl oxide II 

'4- method aceto-acetic ester —homo-isophorone a only, ' 

(3) Homomesityl oxide I 

A propionyl acetic ester —-> homo-isophorone jS only. 

(4) Homomesityl oxide II 

',-f propionyl acetic ester —>• homo-isophorones 7 and 


(7) 

"xm 

,:©) 

( 10 ) 


It will'be shown in the experimental part of.tbis paper' that onl}^' one 
compound corresponding to a homomesit^d,oxide oceurs.,among, the con-' 
densation products obtained by using sulfuric acid or' sodiuiii, ethylate as 
condensing"agent, and that' the. homomesityl oxide ,yields only propionic 
,acid,on''Oxi,dation with permanganate,, ’ It must, therefore, be homomesityl 
oxide I. 'It'',,wi!l': 'also be shown that'3 other condensation products'gave 
analytical results,and molecular .weights,such, that.they,-.must.'have'the 
empirical fomula'''Gi 2 H 2 QO,'an'd'm,usti ,therefo^^ be, .either hoHioph'orpnes'or,,' 
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homo-isophorones. Condensation of'the experimentally obtained homo- 
mesityl oxide with methyl aceto-acetic ester after the method of Knoe- 
venagel gave a mixture of 2 compounds which on fractionation under di¬ 
minished pressure were found to be identical with two of the condensation 
products having the formula C 12 H 20 O. These two compounds boiling at 
256-260'^ and 280-285"', respectively, at 630 mm., must therefore have the 
structures y and 3, or 3 and 7 (according to Equation 7 given above). 

The non-occurrence of homomesityl oxide II among the condensation 
products from either acid or alkaline condensing agents shows that this 
homomesityl oxide must have been used up during the reactions to form 
homophorones by condensing with another molecule of methylethyl ketone. 

If w^e assume the exaltation of the molecular refraction of homo-isophorone 
to be the same as that for isophorone, this compound should show a molec¬ 
ular refraction, M, of 56.08. Similarly, homophorone should show a molecu¬ 
lar refraction of 59.7. The actually obseiw^ed molecular refraction of the 
third product of condensation showing an empirical formula C 12 H 20 O and 
boiling point 206-210°, was 57.72. This value, wdiile not as high as that 
calculated above, is altogether too high for a homo-isopliorone. Also, the 
fact that this compound shows the next higher boiling point in the series to 
homomesityl oxide would point to its being a homophorone. The following 
table shows the boiling points of the tw’^o series (acetone and methylethyl 
ketone). 

Mesityl oxide.... 127-130° Homomesityl oxide... 156-160° 

Phorone.. 197 Compound in question..... 206-210 

Isophorone__ 213-215 Homo-isophorone 7 or 5... 256-260 

Homo-isophorone S or 7.. . 280-285 

Moreover, acetone with hydrochloric acid acting as a condensing agent 
yields only mesityl oxide and phorone. Similarly, hydrochloric acid acting 
on methylethyl ketone yields only homomesityl oxide and the compound in 
question, as will be shown by the experimental results. It is evident that 
further work must be done on this compound to settle definitely \¥hether 
or not it is a homophorone or a homo-isophorone. What evidence we have 
points to its being a homophorone. 

Experimental Part 

. The methylethyl ketone was a very pure, water-white product'containing' 
traces of acetone. On distillation, all but a small fraction of the product 
■passed,over at 70-73 °'(625'mm,). ■ 

Condensation .of ' Methyls under the Influence of Dry Hydro¬ 

gen Chloride 

Into 160 g- of methylethyl ketone, packed in iee, dry hydrogen chloride was passed 
rapidly'Uiitii';; fee liquid' was completely saturated. .The, cork of' the container 
■'Was' tied down' So 'as .to leave,'the H'qtnd;uiider a. slight pressure. „ The mixture was alowed 
to stand for 30 days. The ketone was then washed wife water, to remove, the,, excess of 
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acid, asd poured into alcoholic potassium hydroxide; water was added, and an oily layer 
separated that was taken tip with ether. The ether solution was dried over arxhydrous 
sodium sulfate. After the ether was distilled an oily mixture remained that was fraction¬ 
ated, first at atnaosplieric pressure (625 mm.) up to 165^, and then under diminished 
pressure (15 turn.). Homomesityl oxide and homophorone only were obtained. The re¬ 
sults are contained in Table I. 

Condensation of Methyletliyi Ketone under the Influence of Sulfuric 

Acid 

Experiments were carried out with fuming c. p. sulfuric acid containing, 20% 
excess of sulfur trioxide, and with a c. P. coned, add, d. 1.84. It was found that the ac¬ 
tion of ium,mg acid on niethylethjd ketone for 10 to 12 days was the same as that of the 
coned, acid during 16 to 20 days. Since an obsenmtion of the final effect of sulfuric acid 
on the ketone was desired the action wms allowed to proceed over a long period. A con¬ 
siderable amount of honiomesit}^ oxide forms with the fuming acid in 2 hours or with the 
coned, acid in 24 hours. The fuming acid will give'a fair yield of homophorones in 4 days 
and the coned, acid in 7 days. In any case, the acid mixture was poured into two 2- 
liter beakers half filled with snow or chipped ice, and a coned, solution of potassium 
hydroxide was added gradually until the black oil separated completely. The oil was 
not soluble in dil. sulfuric acid; therefore the dilute acid, colored with green to golden 
fluorescent sulfonic acids, was discarded. The black oil was dissolved in 5 times its 
volume of ether; the ether solution was then washed repeatedly with dil. sodium hy¬ 
droxide solution and finally with water. This treatment changed the ether solution from 
a black to a beautiful golden-browm.. After the ether had been dried with calcium cMot-. 
ide it was distilled and the oil fractionated, first at atmospheric pressure (625 mm.)' 
and then under diminished pressure (15 mm.). Tyi)ical results are shown in Table, I. 

Many difi5culties were encormtered in using acid condensation agents with methyl- 
ethyl ketone. In the experiments with both the hydrochloric and the sulfuric acids, 
addition products were formed that contaminated every fraction. After every pre¬ 
caution, traces of acid (hydrochloric or sulfurous) were found to come over during a 
distillation, and apparently pure fractions became dark colored on standing. The action 
of sodium ethylate, on the other hand, gave pure products. 

Condensation of Methylethyl Ketone under the Influence of Sodium 

Ethylate 

Pure sodium ethylate was prepared by the gradual addition of the calculated amount 
of absolute alcohol to sodium wire covered wdth a large volume of ether. , Enough of the' 
condensing agent was used to furnish sodium in,the proportion I Na:'4 C 2 H 5 .CO.CH 3 . 
The ethylate crj^stals were added in portions to -the slightly .cooled 'ketone.' The mixture 
was then allowed to.stand at .ordinary temperatures protected from moistureior.'3.or 
4' weeks.. ■ When the sodium ethylate was not- prepared pure, reddish,, water-soluble 
waste produ.cts were obtained. The reaction mixture was then dissolved in 4 times its 
volume ,of ether and the ether .solution washed 5 or, 6 times,''with, water until the'wash 
■water was neutral. . The solution was dried'over calcium. 'Chloride overnight,' the ether ' 
.distilled, .and. .the, oil fractionated,, first at '.atmospheric pressure .until'''the '.ho'momesityl 
oxide'was': removed, and'then at diminished'pressure.' „ Typical results are shown in. 
'Table''!, ^ ■ . . 

'The. results, in this''.table .are'not "‘averages*'':,but' are from "actual experiments,, 
selected .from;"20'to ,3.0'such experiments, ' 

fraction'sT, 2.;,an'd,3.;w.ere always obtained,under normal pressure'. .(625, mm'.,:'at', 
.■'Boulder),■'9;.;'. 

fractions 4 to 10, inclusive, were obtained at diminished' pressure (15 mm.). 
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On repeated fractionation. Fraction 3 yielded pure homomesityl oxide; Fraction 4 
yielded pure homophorone; Fractions 6 and 8 yielded the pure homodsophorones. 



Temperature 

HCI 

gas 

Taels I 

Results 

Fuming 

H 2 SO 4 

Sodium 
H 2 SO 4 ethylate 

Main 

Bra-ctioii 

0 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

constituent 

i 

60-90 

56 

12 

40 

60 

methylethyl ketone 

2 

90-140 

24 

10 

12 

24 


3 

140-165 

60 

49 

35 

27 

homomesityl oxide 

4 

90-130 

9 

58 

48 

62 

liomophorone 

. 5 

130-145 

., 

16 

40 

50 


6 

145-160 


36 

70 

75 

homo-isophorone 

7 

160-170 


13 

15 

12 


8 

170-180 


37 

45 

34 

homo-isophorone 

9 

180-200 


24 

45 

38 


10 

200-230 


50 

50 

58 


and above 

Character of agent ^ 

Weight of CH3COC2H5 used 

dry gas 450 184 

20%ex. SO3, d. 
160 400 800 

250 

1.S4 

800 


Raw oil obtained 

150 

315 

510 

446 



It should be noted in connection with these tables of fractionation that the inter- 
inediate fractions, indicated in the table only by a temperature, interval, many times 
represent nearly constant-boiling mixtures. These could be only partially separated 
even after repeated fractionation. The investigators' of the products of condensation of 
acetone encountered the same difficulty. That these fractions were truly "constant¬ 
boiling mixtures” was shown also by the fact that the refractive index varied, and that 
the combustion data on them varied. 

Homomesityl Oxide 

Physical Constants.—Homomesityl oxide, CgHuO, is a nearly colorless liquid with 
a pcppermiiit-like odor and a camphor-like taste; b. p., 156~160“(62f5 nun.); 0.S62S; 

1.4453; —> 38.94. (calc., 38.72); moL. wt. (from, the vapor density), calc., 

126.15;, /found, ' 132, 131. 

Analysis. Calc, for CgHi^O: C, 76.13; H,. 11.18. Found: C, 76.35; H,. 11.39, 

Preparation of a Liqtiid Oxime.—The oxime was prepared by allowing the ketone 
to react with free hydroxylamine under the supposition that a crystalline oxime would 
in that way be formed as is the case with mesityl oxide; 20 g. of oil was dissolved in 70 cc. 
of'.alcohol and' a saturated water' solution- of the -calculated amount-of'hydroxyla-mine 
hydrochloride, was added'gradually. '-More alcohol was added-to make the -solution 
'clear. ''The':mixture was then .refluxed'for 2'hours,.which,,caused a blackening of the 
product.', ^ A few -drops,' were-' placed. on' a-'m'icroscope slide and 'allowed to evaporate. 
No crystals appeared. The reaction mixture was, therefore, allowed to stand for 10 
days. A saturated solution of potassium carbonate was then added gradually, causing 
the separation of an oily layer in which a few crystals were suspended. Since all at- 
,-,',-temp’ts,, to;:,cause,-,'fui1h crystaliizatioii failed, the' product was distilled at 17 mm. This 


^ Ref. 2g, p. 212;-^ 
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distillation ga¥e 10 g. of the original oil and a fraction boiling at 120-140°. repeated 
distillation a constant-boiling fraction was obtained of light greenish tinge, boiling at 

132-137'^ (17 mm.). 

Analysis, Calc, for CsHi 4 NOH: N, 9.9. Found (Kjeidahl); 9.2. 

An Attemft to Prepare a Semicarbazoiie.—Bodroux and Taboury^ report a semi- 
carbazoiie of homomesityl oxide melting at 114-115®. We wish to call attention to the 
fact that, although we also obtained a crystalline precipitate of melting point 114-115® 
by the action of 1 molecule of homomesityl oxide on 1 molecuie of semicarbazide in al¬ 
coholic solution using potassium acetate to neutralize the semicarbazide hydrochloride, 
this precipitate proved to be a mixture. The precipitate was dissolved in alcohol and 
diluted with an equal volume of water. A fraction of melting point 140® precipitated 
almost immediately. The remaining fraction melted at 108®. The authors believe 
the reaction to be more complex than indicated by the wmrk of Bodroux and Taboury, 
and hope by further work to isolate the normal semicarbazone of homomesityl oxide and 
a pyrazoline derivative which seems to be formed. 

The Semicarbazide-semicarbazone.—One molecuie of homomesityl oxide was al- 
iow’ed to react with 2 molecules of semicarbazide hydrochloride in alcoholic solution. 
In an acid, solution of this kind the semicarbazide-semicarbazone precipitated almost 
immediately.. The crystals were insoluble in alcohol and water.and ordinary organic 
solvents. They were soluble in hot dil. hydrochloric acid and 'were reprecipitated by 
neutralizing the acid with sodium hydroxide. By recrystallizing in''this way they were' 
obtained pure, appearing as microscopic prisms; m. p., 265-266® (decomp.). 

A Analysis, Calc, for CioH22N60‘2: N, 32.55. Found (Kjeidahl) r 32.6. ■ 

Oxidation with Potassium Permanganate.—Twenty-five g. of homomesityl oxide 
was shaken wdth 600 cc. of water, in 50g. portions. A 5% solution of potassium per¬ 
manganate-was added in small quantities and the mixture frequently and vigorously 
shaken until it retained the color after standing for'24 hours. The slight excess of per¬ 
manganate was destroyed by heat. . A little over 2 molecules of permanganate w^'ere 
required to 1 of homomesityl oxide. The large volume of solution thus obtained was 
evaporated'to 400 cc. and the residue was then acidified with dil. sulfuric acid. - Carbon 
dioxide was evolved in this step. The acid solution was extracted several times with 
ether. After being dried over anhydrous sodium sulfate, "the ether solution w^as evapo¬ 
rated, leaving a brown liquid. This liquid was distilled at 15'mm. A'study:of'the, 
ana! 3 rtical results of the distillate shows that the liquid-was a mixture of propionic,'^ acid 
and some low^er-boiling substance, not.acetic acid. Three fractions'.were obtained. 
The liighest one on, titration was showm to be propionic acid; 0.2801 g. ■ required ■ for 
neutralization ,0.1485 g, of sodium hydroxide .solution,, a quantity which' 'aeutraliz,e.s 
'0.2784, g. of propionic acid.', 

The next lower fraction could not have 'been acetic acid and it could, not have' con-.' 
tained acetic acid, since 0.4926 g. required for neutralization, 0.2454 g.,'of a&aii solution, 
a quantity that neutralizes 0.4601 -g. of propionic a.eid, and' only 0.3681 g. 'of-acetic, .acid.' 
Moreover, the highest fraction, b. p., 45-50®. (15, mm..), gave a ,propioiiyl'|>-tolu'idhie.' 
melting at 118,®^ (the pure ,crystals' should melt at .123®; not enough w^as obtained' to "'be 
recrystallized); also, the boiling point of the fraction was 125-133® (622.mm.)',,.identical; 
with that of a known pure'propionic acid at B'oulder..' / A-special effort'was' made to 
isolate aceticacid„from,these products; none was,'found. ,,,';''The presence of methylethyl 
ketone in,':thelowest.'distillate was,-:indicated by, the odor,-'but owing to' the small sdeld of., 
-oxidation products, methylethyl' ketone 'coul'd'not-be. isolated,"' The course of .'the^ reac'- 
tion evidently is (C^H®) {Cm) 0 ==CB.CO,C 2 Bi + 40 « (CMi) (CH3).'G==43',''-h,''G 2 Hfi-„ 

'*;Bo4rota and:,.,lhfoou^ ■•422 ,:{1909)i'','' •; 
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COOH 4- CO 21 and we must conclude that the homomesityl oxide here obtained has the 
constitution (C-Hs) (CUzjC^CH.CO.CzB'.. 

Homophorone 

Physical Constants.—Homophorone, C 12 H 20 O, isa clear, slightly straw-colored liquid 
with a camphor-like odor and taste; b. p., 206-210° (625 mm.); df^, 0.8857; 1.4792, 

Ifjj, calc, (without exaltation), 56.71; -f exaltation for phorone (-|-3) = 59.71; found; 
57.72; mol. wt. (Iroin vapor density), calc., 180.22; found, 185, 172. 

Afialysis. Calc, for CiiH^oO: C, 79.93; H, 11.18. Found: C, 79.59; H, 10.97. 

The composition of this compound must be determined by further work as indicated 
in the discussion. Moreover, the data given above are from a fraction prepared by con¬ 
densing methylethyl ketone with sulfuric acid. It is believed to be present among the 
products obtained by the action of sodium ethylate. An unexpected difficulty, however, 
was encountered in getting a pure fraction and none has been obtained so far. The 
authors propose to continue the work on this point. 

The Homo-isophorones, C] 2 H 2 oO 

Hoino-isop1iorone,b.p.2S6-260°(630inm.).—^This homo-isophorone is a clear yellow 
liquid with a weak odor and taste of terpene; dtf, 0.9492; 1.5045; Mq, calc. (Kisen- 

lohr), 54.98 4* exaltation for isophorone, 54.98 4- 1-1 = 56.08; found, 56.12; mol. wt. 
(from vapor density), calc., 180.22; found, 178,188. 

Analysis, Calc, for C 12 H 20 O: C, 79.93; H, 11.18. Found: C, 80.08; H, 11.12. 

An attempt was made to duplicate the work of Braun and Kittel® who reported that 
this homo-isophorone adds 4 atoms of bromine. We were unable to verify their results 
since our investigations showed that hydrogen bromide was generated in large vol¬ 
ume long before an amoimt of bromine corresponding to 2 atoms was added. The addi¬ 
tion of hydrogen chloride w’as then investigated; 5 g. of the oil was dissolved in 20 cc. of 
dry liquid carbon disulfide, and hydrogen chloride, dried over phosphorus pentoxide, 
was passed through the solution. A heavy, black oil separated. It was carefully re¬ 
moved with a pipet and the solvent allowed to evaporate. A weighed amount was then 
refiuxed with a standard solution of sodium hydroxide, and the excess alkali was titrated 
with 0.1 N acid; 0.3898 g. of substance contained 0.0641 g. of hydrogen chloride. This 
result indicates that this homo-isophorone contains but one double bond and not two as 
reported by Braun and Kittel. 

Homo-isophoronej b. p. 280-285° (630 mm,).—This homo-isophorone is a golden- 
brown, slightly viscous liquid. Its odor and taste are camphor-like; df^, 0.9693; 
"1.5115; Ifo, calc., 54.98"4“ exaltation for isophorone — 56.08; found, 55.74; mol. wt. from 
vapor density, calc., 180.22; found, 179,168. " 

,, Analysis: , Calc, for CiaHaoO:' C, 79.93; H, 11.18. Found: C, 80.28; H„ 10.81. 

' The. Synthesis of the 7 - and 5-Hoino-isophorones ' 

,, , In this, procedure the method of KnoevenageF^ was followed. First, methyl aceto- 
' acetic ester was prepared by the usual method; a pure .product was obtained; b. p., 
176-*17S° (630 mm.). Fifty g. of the experimentally obtained homomesityl oxide 'was, 
mixed with the calculated amount: ,(57 gl) oi methyl aceto-acetic ester, and the mixture 
well cooled. A 25% solution of sodium ethylate in absolute alcohol was prepared' and, 
enough of the reagent used to furnish sodium in the proportion' I Na: l, ,CH 8 COCHCH 3 .- 
COO-CMs, The alcoholate solution was-alldwed to stand fon 9 , days ,at ■ a temper- 
ature of 5-10°, then refluxed on the water-bath for 5 hours to complete 'the reaction, ' 
made acid with 20% sulfuric acid and refluxed for 6 hours to saponify the condensation' 
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product. The solution was then cooled and washed 5 times witli ether- The ether solu¬ 
tion m^as made slightly alkaline by washing with d.ii. soditnn hydroxide solution, and 
dried with anhydrous sodium sulfate. After the ether had been distilled, there remained 
about 50 g. of an oil. Much of the original homomesityl oxide was recovered from this 
product. The following fractions were obtained from the oil which bore every re¬ 
semblance to the 2 homo-isophorones described above, in color, odor, taste and physi¬ 
cal constants. 

Fraction 1: b. p., 145-165® (15 mm.); 1.4970. The corresponding pure 

homo-isophorone: b. p., 256-260° (630 mmO; b. p., 150-157° (15 mm.); 1.5045. 

Fraction 2: b. p., 165-180° (15 mm.); 1.5053. The corresponding pure homo- 

isophorone: b. p., 280-285° (630 mm.); b. p., 170-178° (15 mm.); 1-5115. 

It is evident, therefore, that the two higher-boiling compounds obtained by the 
condensation of methylethyl ketone have the constitutions y and 5 or S and 7 , as de¬ 
veloped in the discussion. 

Summary 

1. The condensation products of methylethyl ketone under the influence 
of hydrogen chloride^ of sulfuric acid, and of sodium ethylate have been 
studied. Hydrogen chloride yields 2 products, homomesityl oxide and 
homophorone. Both sulfuric acid and sodium ethylate yield homomesityl 
oxide, homophorone, and 2 homo-isophorones, besides other high-boiling 
products whose nature has not yet been determined. 

2. Homomesityl oxide, prepared with the above reagents, has been shown 
to have the constitution (C2H5)(CH3)C=CH.C0.C2H5- 

3. A liquid oxime of homomesityl oxide has been prepared. 

4. The semicarbazone of homomesityl oxide reported by Bodroux and 
Taboury has been shown to be a mixture. The semicarbazide-semicarba- 
zone of mesityl oxide has been prepared. 

5 . The probable constitution of homophorone has been discussed. 

6. Two homo-isophorones have been isolated, their important constants 
determined, and their structures shown to correspond to one of two possible 
constitutional formulas, y and 5 as shown above. 

BounnER, Colorado 
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[Contribution from thr Chbmicau Laboratory of Cornffl Univbrsity] 
THE STRUCTURE OF PHENOLPHTHALEIN OXIME 
By W- R. Orndorff and S. T. Yang 

Received March 17, 1923 

Two formulas (I and II) have been proposed for phenolphthalein 
oxime^ since it has been shown that Formula III proposed by Friedlander 


HOCgH.—C—C6H4OH 


C6H4< 


,/■ 

c 

6 

I 


^NOH 


H0C6H4'-C—C 6 H 4 OH 
C6H4<^0 

c 


NOH 

II 


HOC6H4--C—C6H4--NOH 

I 

C 6 H 4 COOH 

III 

is incorrect. 

In order to explain the quantitative decomposition of the oxime by dil. 
sulfuric acid into f?-hydroxybenzoyl-^?-benzoic acid and p-aminophenol, 
Orndorff and Murra}?" assume Formula I for the compound. They further 
assume that phenolphthalein oxime, like the oximes of the ketones, under¬ 
goes the Beckmann rearrangement giving an intermediate product which 
is the ^-hydroxyanilide of p-hydroxybenzoyl-o-benzoic acid. 


HOC6H4—C—C6H4OH 
CGH4<(y'*NOH 
C 


O 

Pheiiolphtlialein oxime 


HOCcH4~C-OH 

c 

I! 

o 

Intermediate product 


This intermediate product or its ketone form then hydrolyzes into p- 
hydroxybenzoyl-o-benzoic acid and'p-aminophenoL 


H0C6H4™-C==0 


C 6 H 4 CONHC 6 H 4 GH 


+ HOH = 


HO—C6H4-C==0 
CeH4COOH 


4 - H,N—CSH 4 OH 


:'Theiact that p-hydroxyphthalanil is obtained when an excess'of hydroxyl-' 
.. amine, is used,,,m the preparation, of the' oxime', or, as H.' Meyer® found' by 
heating "the oxime with' a"solution of hydroxylamine hydrocliloride' is also, 

,See R Meyer and' Eiissen,, Ber., 42,'2825,'(1909), ,and' Orndorff and'Murray, This 
'Tournau, 689''(19:17),, ■ ■ , ' , 
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explained by assuming the formation of the intermediate product wMch 
then breaks down into f?-hydroxyphtlialaml and phenol. 


dC6H40H 

c<Li r--' 

/VOlHj 

CsH4(^^NC6H40H 

c=o 


c=o 


G6H4(Q;NC6H40H(i.) + 


CoHa 


C=0 


OH 


Intermediate product ^-Hydroxypbtiialatiil Phenol 
The reduction product of phenolphthalein oxime which H. Meyer and R. 
Meyer have shown to have the structure 

H0C6H4-~C—H 

C 6 H 4 <^NC 6 H 40 H(^) 

c==o 


is also formed according to Oradorff and Murray not froni the oxime but 
from the intermediate product. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that it w*ould be highly desirable to 
prove that phenolphthalein oxime undergoes the Beckmann rearrangement 
like the ketoximes, to isolate the intermediate product and show that it 
undergoes the above changes. The present paper shows how this was 
accomplished. 

Experimental Part 

R. Meyer and Kissen^ have prepared what they call a triacetate ■ of the' 
oxime by heating it with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate. As this 
substance is colorless^ whereas the oxime is yellow^ it was thought that it 
might be the triacetate of the intermediate product and that when the 
oxime is acetylated it undergoes the Beckmann rearrangement. If this 
is true then it seemed quite likely that on saponification the triacetate 
would give the intermediate product and not the oxime. Experiment 
shelved that this idea was correct. 

Triacetate of the ^HydxoxyaniHde of ;f>-Hydroxybeiuoyl-o-beiizoic Acid.—Tbis/ 
was made from the oxime by the method given by R. Meyer and Rissen^ and carefully 
purified by recrystallization from acetone. It crystallized in colorless needles that melted 
at 235®. R. Meyer and ^Kissen give the melting point of their product as 229“230®.; 
Analyses on the product, dried in a vacuum desiccator' over coned, sulfuric ad,d/'gave 
the following results: ■ ■ 

Amlyses."' Subs., 0.23S8, 0.,2238: CO 2 ,0.5939, 0.5568; H 3 O, 0,1010.,. 0.0940. . CalcJ 
for C 2 eH 2 iOiH:'".C,,fi 7 . 95 ;.H, 4.61. Round: C, 67.82, 67.85r,H, 4.73,4.70. - 

"'Subs.;:'1.0267,^ 1.0500: cc. of 0.1 N. H 2 SO 4 , 23,14, 23.63.. , .Calw.for CasHnO'TN: 
n; 3.0'5.' Found:'3.'16,,'3.14....^' ■ 

Subs., 0.5004.,:' 32.62 ,cc. of' O.l'iV.NaOH, '■ Cafe, for C 2 eHi 20 , 4 N{e 0 CH 3 ) 3 : CHsGO,,' 
28..11.,, .^Found^^28.10.^;^ / ^ 

In view of the statement of H. 'Meyer^ that there are' at least, 3 triacetates 'of, the 
oxime, all insoluMe m'. aikuli and that he’had already obtained 2 of them' in pure form'and 

® H. Meyer, Momtsh,, 1% 440 (1896).. 
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had analyzed them, the crude acetate was subjected to careful fractional crystallization. 
Only the triacetate meltiiig at 235® was obtained. 

Saponification of the Triacetate by Sulfuric Acid. The Intermediate Product— 
The triacetate is saponified in the cold by cone, sulfuric acid. A dark red, viscous 
solution was formed. This was gradually poured into crushed ice, the solution was vig¬ 
orously stirred and finally diluted with a great amount of water, filtered and allowed to 
stand. A yellow cr^^stalline powder settled. This was freed from sulfuric acid by dis¬ 
solving it in a cold 4% solution of sodium hydroxide and reprecipitating it with a slight 
excess of very dilute hydrochloric acid. The colorless precipitate after being washed 
mth water was boiled with water. It first melted, then solidified and finally all passed 
into solution on boiling wnth sufficient water. As the solution cooled, small colorless, 
flaky crystals formed that melted at 135 ° with decomposition. The substance loses very 
little weight in a vacuum desiccator. The substance dried in a desiccator gave the fol¬ 
lowing results on aiialysis. 


Analyses, Subs., 0.2908,0.2995,0.2961: 002,0.7110,0.7324,0.7246. 1120,0.1334, 
0.1366, 0.1358. Subs., 1,0010,1.0007: cc. of 0.1 N H2SO4, 28.2, 28.0. Calc, for C20H12- 
0N(0H)3 + IV2H2O: C, 66,65; H, 5.04; N, 3.89. Found: C, 66.68, 66.69, 66,74; 
H, 5.13,■5.10, 5.13; N, 3.92, 3.92. 

The above results show that the substance is the f-hydroxyanilide of 
^-hydroxybenzoyl-e?-benzoic acid with 1.5 molecules of water of crystal¬ 
lization. An attempt was made to determine the water of crystal¬ 
lization by heating the substance in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide at 
95^. Water vapor was given off and the substance melted to a dark red 
liquid which solidified on cooling to a dark red glass; 0.4892 g. of substance 
lost 0.0639 g. of water after 6 hours’ heating; the calculated loss for 2.5 mole¬ 
cules of water is 0.0640 g. Thus, the intermediate product when heated 
not only loses all its water of cr}?'stallization but also an additional molecule 
of water of constitution as shown in the following equation. 


/CeHiOH 

CC C:==C6H4=0 

/\ 

-f- iV2H20 = + 2^4H20 

cUd c=o 


An attempt made to convert the red glass into the intermediate product 
by boiling it with water was unsuccessful. The red compound is very 
difficultly soluble in hot water and only after prolonged boiling with water 
imparts a faint pink color to it. It is very soluble in dilute solutions of 
alkalies, giving a dark green solution. When this alkaline solution is acidi¬ 
fied a yellow amorphous precipitate is formed. An attempt was also made 
to get the intermediate product in the anhydrous form by recrystallizing 
it from boiling water. The product, however, had the same melting point 
:and on heating: lost'the same amount-.of water ,'(^.:e., '2.5;molecular\equiv-: 
■.alients):■ as before;' 

The action of organic solvents on the intermediate product is very re¬ 
markable. Acetone, ethyl alcohol,, methyl alcohol, or ethyl acetate dis- 
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solves it readily and tlie recrystallized product from eacli of these solvents 
has a different melting point. That from acetone melts at 94-95®, from 
methyl alcohol at 125®, from ethyl alcohol at ISO® and from ethyl acetate 
at 195-198®. The intermediate product is slightly soluble in hot benzene 
or in hot toluene and insoluble in ether, ligroin, chloroform or carbon 
tetrachloride. The product crystallized from ethyl acetate seems to have 
the formula C 20 H 12 ON (OH)3 + V^2CH3COOC2H5 from the analysis. 

Analysis, Subs,, 0.6675: 19.11 cc. of 0.1 N H2SO4. Calc, for C2oHi20N(OH)a t” 
h/.CHsCOOCsHs: N, 3.92. Found: 4.01. 

vSubs., 0.3230. Calc, loss for H 2 O -f VsCHsCOOCaHr. 0.0543 g. Loss after 
heating for 5 hours at 95°, 0.0540 g. 

The odor of ethyl acetate was detected during the heating and a red 
glass was left in the boat. 

Saponification of^' the Triacetate hj Alkali.—Twenty g. of the triacetate, made 
from the oxime, w'as treated with 200 cc. of a 4% solution of sodium hydroxide. All of 
it dissolved in the cold after the solution stood a few hours and was shaken oc¬ 
casionally. The solution w-as colored yellow. If allowed to stand for a few days, it 
becomes green. The yellow solution was acidified with dil, hydrochloric acid and a 
white flocculent precipitate was obtained. This was collected on a filter, washed and 
boiled with a large amount of water. It acted exactly like the intermediate product ob¬ 
tained from the triacetate by saponification with cone, sulfuric acid. It first melted 
under the winter, then solidified and finally all went into solution on boiling it with 
sufficient water. The crystals obtained from this solution on cooling were identical with 
those of the intermediate product made by saponification of the triacetate with coned, sul¬ 
furic acid and had the same m. p. The substance also gave the same reduction product, 
the same ^-hydroxyphthalanil, the same dibenzoate, the same triacetate and the same 
trimethyl ether as the intermediate product made from the triacetate by saponification 
with coned, sulfuric acid. There is no doubt of the identity of the 2 products. This 
method of saponification of the triacetate gives a quantitative yield of the intermediate 
product and is better than the one with coned, sulfuric acid. The intermediate product 
made in this way also lost the same amount of water when heated and gave a red glass 
(0.4832 g. lost 0.0606 g. after 6 hours at 92°; calc, for 2^/2 mols. of H 2 O, 0.0603 g.). 

Hydrolysis of the Intermediate Product with Dilute Sulfuric Acld.—On boiling the 
intermediate product with dil. sulfuric acid (1:8), it is hydrolyzed to ;^-hydroxy“ 
benzoyl-o-benzoic add and |j-aminophenol just as the oxime is. A quantitative deter¬ 
mination resulted as follows: 1.0037 g. of substance gave 0.5759 g, of ^-hydroxyb^enzoyl- 
o-benzoic' add and 0.2883 g. of jb-aminophenoL The calculated amounts are l^-hydroxy- 
benzoyl-o-benzoic add, 0.6187 g.; i>-ammophenoI, 0.3039 g. 

Decomposition of the Intennediate Product with Hydroxylamine. Hydrochloride.— 
Three g.' of the intermediate productwas heated with a coned, solution of hydroxylamme 
hydrochloride. After' a, short time, long, colorless needles separated.,'' These were, re- 
orystallized from. dil. alcohol .and, found to mdt at, 288° with'.decomposition*—as in the 
case of |>-hydroxyphthalanil obtained from'the oxime by the s.ame treatment. A' quali- 
■ tative test .for .phenol^ the other, product of the decomposition, was,..also .obtained. , A 
.'Kjeldahl analysis'of the product melting at288'° showed that it, was''|?-hydroxyphthalaniL 
Awolysfs..''Subs'.,,^0.3S70:^ ,cc.'.of ■'■0.1 "■iV'.HaSOi,''14.14, ,',Calc. for CmHs0.sN,: K, 
5.86.''';'Found: 5.88. ' 

'Redttction:of 'the'.Iiitennedia.te': Product,—Five' g. of the .intermediate'product,,was 
dissolved ihaboiit''60'CC,'.of ...d'h.. alcoholand..,'5 cc.-of'coned, sulfuric .acid.', „■ ,,'2.inc dust .was 
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then added and the mixture carefully heated. The red color of the solution gradually 
faded to a light yellow. The zinc was then filtered off and the filtrate poured into water. 
The white precipitate obtained was recrystallized from dil. alcohol and found to melt at 
256°“-tlie same melting point as that of the reduction product made from the oxime 
by the same method. A mixture of the two products melted sharply at the same tem¬ 
perature. An acetyl derivative of the reduction product was also made, m. p., 20o-~208°, 
the melting point given by Herzig and H. Meyer for the diacetate of the reduction 
product. 

Acetylation of the Intermediate Product.—Acetylation of the inter¬ 
mediate product with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate gave the same 
triacetate as was obtained from the oxime. 

The product crystallized from acetone had the same melting point, and the same 
chemical and physical properties as the triacetate made from the oxime. Kjeldahl 
analyses on the substance dried in a desiccator also showed that it was identical with the 
triacetate made from the oxime. 

^ Analyses, Subs., 0.9522, 0.9647: cc. of 0.1 N H2SO4, 20.86, 21.30. Calc, for 
CofiHaiOvN: N,.3.0o. Found: 3.07,3.09. 

^ Benzoylation of the Intermediate Product.—R. Meyer and Kissen^ 
made what they call a tribenzoate of the oxime by benzoylating the oxime 
by the Schotten-Baumann reaction. It was thought that this benzoate 
might be the benzoate of the intermediate product, as in the case of the 
triacetate made from the oxime. 

Ten g. of the intermediate product was dissolved in 150 cc. of 20% sodium hydroxide 
solution and an excess of benzoyl chloride was added, a little at a time while the mixture 
was shaken vigorously. A white precipitate w'as formed. It was washed with a dilute 
solution of sodium hydroxide, boiled with 'water to remove benzoic acid and then re- 
crystallized from methyl alcohol. It melted at 227® and the melting point did not 
change when the substance was recrystallized from ethyl alcohol and from acetone. R. 
Meyer and Kissen give the melting point of their tribenzoate as 175®. Kjeldahl deter¬ 
minations of the substance dried in a desiccator gave the following results. 

Analyses, Subs,, 0,7828, 0,7815: cc. of 0.1 N H 2 SO 4 , 14.70, 15.09. Calc, for 
C 2 oHi 304 N(COC 6 Hri 2 : N, 2.59. Found: 2.63, 2.70. 

This indicates that the substance is a dibenzoate instead of a tribeuzoate. Further 
evidence of this was secured from the results of combustion analyses. 

Analyses, Subs,, 0.2994, 0.3095: CO 2 , 0.8259, 0.8536; H 2 O, 0.1158, 0.1228. Calc, 
for C 2 oHi 304 N(COCsH 6 ) 2 : C, 75.39; H, 4.28. Found: C, 75.23,75.21. H, 4.33,4.44. 

An attempt was made to obtain a mono-acetate of this dibenzoate by boiling it witli 
acetic anhydride but the product was the triacetate of the intermediate product. 

Benzoylation of Phenolphthalein Oxhne.^—^Meyer and Kissen's experiment was 
repeated using exactly the same quantity of materials that they specify. The same di¬ 
benzoate was obtained as in benzoylating the intermediate product. It melted at 227° 
and'gave the-following results on analysis. ■ ■ ■ 

Amiyses, Subs., 0.4112, 0.4042: cc. of 0.1 iV H 2 SO 4 , 7.45, 7.64. Calc, for CaoHis^ 
04 K(C 0 C 6 Hsb: N,2.60. Found:"2,54, 2.65. ■ , 

Subs., 0.3143: eOa, 0.8679; H 2 O, 0.1208. Calc, for CsoHjsOiNiCOC^Hsh: C, 
75.39; H,4.28.: Fo-undri C, 75.31; H, ^ 

Repeated attempts to make the tribenzoate described by Meyer and Kissen were 

unsuccessful,v- \ y,:- 
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It will be seen from these results that when the oxime is acetyiated and 
benzoylated, it undergoes the Beckmann rearrangement and gives the 
triacetate and the dibeiizoate of the intermediate product. These have the 
following structural formulas. 

CH3COOCsH 4~C—OCOCHs C 6 H 5 COOC 6 H 4 —C—OH 

C6H4<(yNC6H4OC0CH= CeH^y^NCeHiOCOCsH, 

&=0 

Triacetate Dibenzoate 


Methylation of the Intermediate Product.—R. Meyer and Spengler^ 
have made the trimethyl ether of phenolphthalein oxime by methylating 
it in alkaline solution with dimethyl sulfate. As they describe this ether 
as almost colorless, it was thought that it might he the trimethyl ether of 
the intermediate product. 

Five g. of the intermediate product was dissolved in 60 cc. of 30%. of sodium hydrox¬ 
ide solution in a stoppered flask and an excess of dimethyl sulfate gradually added with 
vigorous shaking. The reaction soon took place with the e\^olutioii of heat and a vidiite 
solid separated. This was collected, ivashed with water and recrystallized from methyl 
alcohol. The melting point of the recrystallized product was found to be 131-133®. 
Meyer and Spengler give the melting point of the trimethyl ether of the oxime as 145- 
146®. Phenolphthalein oxime was therefore methylated with dimethyl sulfate by the 
method given by Meyer and Spengler. The melting point of the ether recrystallized 
from both methyl alcohol and acetone was 145-146°; but the crystals are distinctly 
yellow^ while those of the ether made from the intermediate product are colorless, 
Kjeldah! analyses were made on both substances and the results show that both are 
trimethyl ethers. 

Amlyses. ( 1 ) Trimethyl ether of the intermediate product. Subs., 0.5182,0.5154: 
cc. of 0.1 AH 2 SO 4 , 13.33,13.62. Calc, for CsoHiaONCOCHs)^. N, 3.73. Found: 3.60, 
3.70. 

(2) Trimethyl ether of the oxime (yellow). Subs., 0.5150: cc. of 0.1 JV H 2 SO 4 ,13.91. 
Calc, for CaoHiaONCOCHa)^: N, 3.73. Found: 3.78. 


It will be seen from these results that the 2 ethers are isomeric and that 
the oxime does not imdergo the Beckmann rearrangement when methylated 
in alkaline solution with dimethyl sulfate. The structures of the two com¬ 
pounds are represented as follows* 


H3COCeH4—C—C 6 H 4 OCH 3 

C6H4<y>NOCH3 

c==o 

Trimethyl ether of the oxime 


HaCOC6H4—C—OCH3 

C6H4<y>NC6N40GH, 

&=0 

Trimethyl ether of the intermediate product 


" Synthesis of the Intermediate'Prodtict--H. Meyer and R. 'Meyer have 
both'made; the reduction product of the oxime s^mthetically by heating 
F-hydroxy-phenylphthalide with ;|?-aminophenol. ^ 


' ^ H— C— CAOH ■; 

C8H4<^ + 

c=o 


C 6 H 40 H 


NHi 


' H—C—CeHiOH , 

= C«H4<^Ne«H40H(|)) + H 2 O 


:^;R,:,M:ey:er ■ and/'SpengJer, (196®). 
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It was thoiigiit that ^-hydroxybenzoyl-c>-benzoic acid and p-amiiiophenol 
might react in a similar manner. 

eaH.OH HOCeH.-^C~OH 

CoH/V + 1 = CeH/>NC6H40H + H20 

0=0 

Eleven g. of ^-hydrox 3 ^benzoyl-a-beiizoic acid and 5 g. of f?-amitiopheiiol 
were melted together. Instead of obtaining the intermediate product, 
a dark purple solid resulted. It was very sparingly soluble in hot water, 
and colored the solution pink only after prolonged boiling. It is readily 
soluble in solutions of the alkalies giving a deep purple solution from 
which it is precipitated by acids. It is probably a mixed phthalein. 

/NH 2 

H 0 C 6 H 4 ~-C—OH ..xr HOC6H4 —C=CoH 34 

o -f hcbh/ - C6H4<:^ ^ -f H20 

c ==0 COOH 

The results given in this paper can only be explained by assuming that 
phenolphthalein oxime has a structure similar to that of phenolphthalein 
imide and phenolphthalein anilide, substances formed from phenolphthalein 
and ammonia or from phenolphthalein and aniline, just as the oxime is 
formed from phenolphthalein and hydroxylamine. 

HOC6H4—C-~C 6 H 40 H HOC6H4—C—C6H4OH 

C6H4<(yNOH C6H4<^NH 

C=0 C=0 

Phenolphthalem oxime Phenolphthalein imide 

HGC6H4--C-~C6H40H 

c==o 

Phenolphthalein anilide 


That these two substances do not undergo reduction or hydrolysisas 
readily as the oxime is easily explained because they do not undergo the 
Beckmann rearrangement as the oxime does. It is the intermediate prod¬ 
uct formed by the Beckmann rearrangement of the oxime that in reality 
undergoes the reduction and the hydrolysis. The objection that has been 
made to this formula by R. Meyer that it does not explain the color of the 
compound may be answered by calling attention to the fact that although 
phenolphthalein is a colorless substance to the naked eye, it has two ab¬ 
sorption bands in the ultraviolet. Phenolphthalein oxime also has two 
absorption bands in the ultraviolet and apparently the effect of substitutihg 
the <NOH group for oxygen is the shifting of one of these bands 
towards the visible part of the spectrum. A small part of the blue is cut 
out and hence the solution appears yellow to the eye. Attention should 
also be called to the fact that phenolphthalein oxime, like the imide and 
anilide of phenolphthalein, dissolves iff of alkalies without under- 
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going the change into the qtiinoid condition so characteristic of phenol- 
phthalein. 

Summary 

The results obtained in this work may be briefly summarized as follows, 

1. It has been shown that phenolphthalein oxime undergoes the Beck¬ 
mann rearrangement '-when acetylated or benzoylated. The triacetate 
and dibenzoate formed are derivatives of the ;^-hydroxyaniiide of p- 
hydroxybenzoyi-o-benzoic acid and not of the oxime. 

2. The intermediate product (^-hydroxyanilide of f7-hydroxybenzoyl-£?- 
benzoic acid) has been isolated by saponification of its triacetate made 
from the oxime both wdth sulfuric acid and with dilute solutions of the 
alkalies. 

3. It has been shown that the intermediate product undergoes hydrolysis 
when heated with dil. sulfuric acid, just as the oxime does, into ^-h3’'droxy- 
benzoyl-c-benzoic acid and ^?-aminophenol and the yield of both products 
is practically quantitative. 

4. When reduced with zinc dust and dil. sulfuric acid the intermediate 
product gives the same reduction product that the oxime does. 

5. When heated with a solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride the 
intermediate product gives ^?-h 3 ^droxyphthalanil and phenol just as the 
oxime does. 

6. When acetylated the intermediate product gives the same triacetate 
that is formed when the oxime is acetylated. 

7. Wlien benzoylated by the Schotten-Baumann reaction the inter¬ 
mediate product gives a dibenzoate, identical wdth that obtained from the 
oxime by the same treatment. Attempts to make the tribenzoate of the 
oxime described by R. Meyer and Kissen were unsuccessful. 

S. The intermediate product gives a colorless trimethyl ether, when 
methylated in alkaline solution with dimethyl sulfate, isomeric with the 
yrilcw trimethyl ether obtained from- the oxime by the same treatment. ' ' 

. '9.' Attempts to'make the intermediate product synthetically, fromT?- 
hydroxybenzoyl-c-benzoic', acid and ^-aminopheiiol 'were unsuccessfui.' 
A mixed phthalein was obtained instead. 

■ -Ithaca, New York ' 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TWO CRYSTALLINE FORMS OF 

GLYCINE 

By C. a, Beautlecht and N. F. Eberman 

Received April 9, 2923 

Emil Fischer'^ observed that the needle-shaped form of glycine, pre¬ 
cipitated from water solution by absolute alcohol, reacts smoothly with 
phosphorus pentacliloride in presence of acetyl chloride to form the hydro¬ 
chloride of giycyl chloride (amino-acetyl chloride). The plate form, 
prepared by evaporating the water solution and drying at 100°, did not 
react in the same manner. Fischer believed that this behavior had 
to do with isomerism. There are only two structures for glycine theo¬ 
retically possible, the straight chain (NH 2 CH 2 COOH) and the inner salt 
NH3CH2GOO. There is much controversy concerning the correct form 

_^-J 

and much additional experimentation is needed before a satisfactory 
conclusion can be reached. 

Falk and Sugiura- studied the two forms of glycine and observed that the 
needle form began to decompose at a slightly higher temperature than the 
plate; that-the time interval after solution of the plate form caused a slight 
difference in amino nitrogen content by the Van Slyke method, whereas 
the needle form underv^ent no change; and that the plate form took up 
about one atomic proportion of bromine while the needle form took up about 
two, the bromine, however, leaving the glycine readily. Their conclusion 
was that a difference existed between the two forms. 

H. Biltz and H. Paetzold^ observed that the two forms of glycine did not 
react with diazomethane in the absence of moisture. When moisture was 
present, both forms acted exactly alike, yielding betaine hydrochloride. 
When the two forms were pulverized and dried at 130° both plates and 
needles decomposed at the same temperature and in the same manner. 
They believed that the difference noted by Falk and Sngiura in decomposi¬ 
tion temperature for the two forms, a fact confirmed by them when the 
crystals were dried at 100-103°, was due to the plates occluding mother 
liquor which depressed the decomposition temperature. Biltz and Paetzold 
then repeated the bromination experiments of Falk and Sugiura and ob¬ 
served that bromine taken up by both forms was lost on standing in a 
vacuum desiccator over moist potassium hydroxide; that each form took 
up about the same quantity of bromine which was adsorbed or loosely 
attached and variable in quantity in different experiments and was not 
affected whether the glycine was strongly dried or not. In repeating B* 

,VPischcr,; Ber38,2914 

® Falk and Sugiura, J. BioL Chem., 34,29 (1918). 

® Biltz and Paetzold, Ber., S5,1066 (1922), 
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Fisciier’s, acetylation experiments,^ they obtained similar results with both 
forms when dried at 130°, whereas when the substances were dried at 100° 
the results agreed with those of Fischer, the needles reacting to form the 
glycyi chloride hydrochloride in about 50% yield, whereas the plates re¬ 
acted only to a slight extent. It thus becomes possible to obtain this acid 
chloride from glycine in plate form, prepared by evaporation of the water 
solution, by heating to 130° for 9 hours or .possibly less. The questions 
then arise, since the supposition can be made that the needle form has the 
open structure, (1) does the action of heat at 130° effect a transformation of 
the plate form into the needle form; (2) does solution or diying at 130° ef¬ 
fect an equilibrium between the two forms; (3) does glycine in crystalline 
forms and in the presence of water have a different structure? We hope to 
furnish a little evidence from the following experiments to aid in answering 
these questions. 

Experimental Part 

The two forms of glycine were prepared as described by Fischer^ from 
imported glycine and glycine prepared according to the method of Klages,‘^ 
T, Curtins and B. Welde^ and K. Kraut.® ■ The material was pulverized, 
sifted, and dried at 100-103°. Photomicrographs of the plate and needle 
forms before pulverization indicated that there was water of occlusion in 
the plates at times. The processes of pulverizing and drying at 100-103° 
and sifting to 0.3 mm. mesh apparently remove this water. 

Becomposition Temperature of the Two Forms ■ 

From the following and similar results, using a long thermometer, it 
appears that there is no difference in decomposition temperature between 


the'two forms. 

-Decomposition temperatures--- 

Needle Needle form.'ai 
and plates , plate form, 
Needle form Plate form equal parts 10-90 ratio 
Appearance ■ ■ ° C. ® C. ® C, ® C. , 

bight bromi.228 ' .228 227' 224 

.Bark brown,.. .. 1.229- , 229, 228',, , ■. ',,'228 

Blackspots...■.. 230 " 230 '230 .'229 ' ' 

■ 'Deco,mp., gas form,ed_'. 233 ■ '233. , 233 , ■ ■ .233-,'. 


Content of Moisture or Alcohol 

Although Fischer^ in his experiments.- on the action of phosphorus penta- 
chloride and acetyl chloride, carefully .dried each form,Sim,ilarly'at 103° 
and'although Falk and Sugiura^ also first' dried the'2 forms of glycine, it 
appeared desirable to d'eterniine the amounts, of moisture present'in the.air- 
,<iry material since, as will be shown, the presence of moisture has an effect 
up'on-.the degree and intensity of the reaction. 

^and, Welde,43,868 (191()).' 

266, 295 (1891)7,.:': 
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The two forms 'ivere prepared as usual, ground uniformly, in dried air and 
the moisture was determined by heating at 100°, and cooling in a desiccator. 



Needles 


Plates 



Sample 

Loss in weight 


Sample 

Loss in weight 

G. 

G. 

% 

G. 

G. 

7o 

1.0308 

0.0036 

0.34 

1.9878 

0.0076 

0.38 

1.7547 

.0034 

.19 

1.9243 

.0060 

.31 

1.0291 

.0005 

.05 

1.0314 

.0015 

.13 

0.9164 

.0010 

.10 

0.9435 

.0013 

.16 

,1756 

.0010 

.57 

.2093 

.0008 

.38 

.1774 

.0011 

.62 

.2525 

.0009 

.35 


Av. 

.31 



CO 

> 


In one experiment, after pulverized plates and needles had been dried 
over phosphorus pentoxide for 24 hours, the plates lost 0.05% in weight 
at 100° in 24 hours, and the needles lost 0.20% under the same conditions. 
From these results it appears that the small quantity of moisture or alcohol 
held by the air-dry glycine is the same for both forms. 

Action of Hydrogen Chloride 

Dry hydrogen chloride was passed over each of the two powdered forms of 
glycine after it had been sieved to 0.3 mm. mesh, and dried at 100®. Bell 
jars were used with a tray of fused calcium chloride at the bottom. Be¬ 
fore removing the samples for weighing, the bell jar was first swept out with 
dry air, or the treated glycine was placed in a vacuum desiccator. 


Glycine needles 


Sample 

G. . 

eight—— -«. 

After 3 days After 6 days 

Glycine hydrochloride 
Calc. Found 

G. % 

0.1336 

... 

0.1386 

0.1985 

69.7 

.1210 

... 

.1264 

.1790 

70.6 

.1112 

0.1160 

.1190 

.1648 

72.2 

.5000 

,7408 

Glycine plates 

.7425 

99.7 

-.1270 

.1368 

.1462 

.1880 

77.8 

.1265 , 

.1356 

.1456 

.1874 

77.7 

.1052'. 

.1085 

.1115 

.1556 

71.7 

.5000^ 

.7040 


.7425 

84.0 


* In tills experiment the dried gas was conducted over the powdered crystals 
in fractions, allowed to remain in contact during the intervals and then the excess re¬ 
moved in a vacuum desiccator. The results of this series show that dry hydrogen 
chloride acts slowly on dry glycine in either form. 

In the presence of moisture, for instance, when glycine was treated with 
hydrogen chloride in a bell Jar with a dish of water present the hydro¬ 
chloride was more easily and completely formed. The samples were dried 
■■ at 100'® ■ .after the reaction,' before' weighing. 

The results expressed in the last tabulation show that moisture permits 
hydrogen chloride to react quantitatively with glycine in 6 days. It is 
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Needles 


Sample 

Weight after 

Glycine hydroch' 
Calc. 

ioride 

Found 

G.' 

6 days 

G. 

% 

0.1045 

0.152S 

0.1547 

98.77 

. 1071 

.1550 

.1585 

97.79 

.1139 

.1675 

.1687 

99.30 

.1077 

.1546 

. 1595 

96.90 

.1122 

Plates 

.1611 

.1611 

100.00 

.1150 

. 1693 

. 1704 

99.35 

.1093 

.1556 

.1618 

96.20 

. 1305 

.1907 

. 1932 

98.60 


also apparent that no difference exists between the two forms cliemically, 
in the presence of moisture. 

Action of Sulfur Bioxide 

Sulfur dioxide was allowed to react with the two forms. They w-ere 
first exposed in a jar under ordinary moisture, temperature and pressure 
conditions. Here the reaction proceeds according to the equation: 
2CH2(NH2)C00H + H2SO3 —> (CH2.NH2.C00H)2H2S03 and goes 
practically to completion with both forms. 



Needles 


Plates 




Diglycine hydrosulfite 

Weight 

after Calc. Found 


Weight 

after 

,DigIycine hydrosulfite 

Sample 

Sample 

Calc. 

Found''" 

G. 

6 days G. % 

G. 

6 da5^s 

G. . 

% 

0.1017 

0.1538 0.1566 98.22 

0.1123 

0.1667 

0.1729 

96.42 

,1127 

.1709 .1736 98.45 

.0894 

.1197 

,1377 

86.93 


When dry gas and powdered crystals were employed, practically no sul¬ 
fur dioxide was taken up, the action at best being only very slight, less 
than one part per hundred in the case of the needle form, and none at all 
with the plates. , 

Action of Bromine 

Even after 6 days, not enough'bromine (an average of 67%) added,to the' 
dry powdered crystals to form-a monobromo addition product. . The needle, 
form,, however, w^as obsen-ed'to react „somewhat more readily than the 
plates. ' 

Under atmospheric. moisture conditions bromine, acted upon.'the two', 
forms as follows. . ' 

Needles 


Sample 

Weight 

After 

4fter ■ 

'Calc.,wt., 
for glycine 

Ca,l.c, wt. 
for glycirt'e 

' G. 

3 days 

6 days 

monobromide. 

dibromide 

3.1166 . 

0.4420 


' ,.0.2390' ■ 

' 0'.„3653' 

1206(b),, 

' .,2000 , .' 

0.2480 

' .2473 ■' 

.3780' 

.1167, 

,.2044,, 

,,...2244' .' 

■,',,.2394 

' „' ,.3656 

,':,1260 , 

:■ . '.3800,'.' ' 

Plates 

''.2587' 

,'..3950'' 

.1066,:.,';,:.. 

.3305,''"', ,F 

.4055 

' :,',f 2187: 

3340'" 

.1007, '.' 7./' 

; ',n2947"'.'7.','.. 

.3417 

'"'..:.2064.y.':,'; 
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In this series, of experiments, the results are irregular. Sometimes the 
needle form, or the plate form takes up more bromine than the theoretical 
quantity for a dibromo addition product. In (b) the quantity taken up 
approximated the monobromd' product. According to Falk and Siigiura'^ 
the needles form the dibromo and the plates the monobromo product. 
These investigators state, however, that at times when conditions were 
apparently suitable for the one form the other was obtained. 

When moist bromine was allowed to come in contact with glycine, 
enough bromine was taken up by both forms in 45 minutes to form about 
67% of the monobromo product. After 5 hours, a dark red, liquid mass was 
obtained. When this was dried, colorless glycine was recovered. 

In view of the facts that relatively little bromine adds to glycine in dry 
form, that varying quantities of moisture change the speed and quantity 
of bromine addition or absorption, or adsorption, and that the bromine is 
immediately given off when the compound is allowed to stand in the air, 
it seems probable that bromine forms no definite chemical compound with 
either variety of glycine. If all moisture w'ere to be excluded from the 
apparatus, the glycine and the bromine, it is probable that no bromine 
would adsorb or add to the glycine at all. Various inorganic salts contain¬ 
ing water of crystallization or hydration also add bromine temporarily. 
Crystallized borax, for instance, adds bromine when exposed under or¬ 
dinary conditions to bromine vapors in a bell jar. In one experiment 
30.2305 g. of borax (weight with container) added 0.0138 g. of bromine 
in 3 days and 0.0820 g. in 6 days. 

Formation of Amino-acetyl Chloride 

Attempts w^ere next made to investigate the nature of the compounds 
formed in Fischer's original experiment with phosphorus pentachloride 
and acetyl chloride. When 2 g. of glycine was treated with phosphorus 
pentachloride and acetyl chloride according to Fischer's procedure, the 
needle form yielded 0.353 g. of the hydrochloride of glycyl chloride, while 
the plate form yielded 0.345 g., amounting to about 10%. These results 
indicate that one form might have reverted to the other upon standing 
after pulyerizatioii. The filtrates from the solid residues were distilled 
under 170 mm. pressure and at from 20-25T The distillates in both cases 
contained no nitrogen and consisted chiefly of acetyl chloride. A red oily 
substance remained in the flasks. When alcohol was added to the oil, 
that from the needle form warmed but deposited no crystalline substance' 
while that from the plate form warmed to a greater degree and yielded some 
crystals of glycine ethyl ester hydrocbloride. H. T7 Clark^ states that 
acetyl chloride reacts with glycme to form acetyl-glycine. 

^ Chemistry,” kongmaas. Green 
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The second set of experiments was carried out with 10 g. of the freslily 
prepared forms without intermission. In these experiments Fischer’s 
results were duplicated, that is, 8.5 g. of the acid chloride was separated 
from the reaction mixture from needle glycine, corresponding to 49 . 29 c: 
of that calculated for glycyl chloride hydrochloride. The plate form, gave 
a solid residue which when dried weighed 3,0 g., corresponding to 17.3% 
of the hydrochloride of glycyl chloride. Aniline, water and alcohol all 
reacted violently and exothermically with the hydrochloride of glycyl 
chloride from needle glycine. 

The 3 g. of substance separated from the reaction mixture from the plate 
form did not react with aniline or alcohol and dissolved in water without 
rise in temperature. Its melting temperature was 202 it contained chlor¬ 
ine and was probably glycine hydrochloride. Analogous to atnmoniuni 
chloride, its heat of solution was negative. Wdien dissolved in water, 
treated with silver oxide and hydrogen sulfide, filtered, the filtrate evapo¬ 
rated and the residue crystallized, glycine was obtained. It thus appears 
that the plate form did not react to form an acid cMoride and that the 
substance that was formed dissolved in the acetyl chloride. 

The filtrates were examined as before. They were distilled under re¬ 
duced'pressure at 30®, the residual oil w.as washed in petroleum ether and 
was then found to contain phosphorus-and' chlorine. It was soluble in 
acetone and ethyl acetate but could not be purified. 

Iti' order to study the influence of one constituent at a time, the action 
of phosphorus trichloride alone on glycine w’’as examined. Even prolonged 
action or treatment of a suspension of the pulverized needle or plate glycine 
in phosphorus trichloride jdelded no- new product, the glycine being re¬ 
covered unchanged. 

Phosphorus pentachloride was next dissolved in carbon disulfide -and 
treated with gtycine. No action - was. observed.' Ten' g. of each 
form was' mixed with 200 cc. of carbon disulfide and 31.5 g. of phosphorus 
pentachloride and the mixture stirred for 4 hours. The 'plate form, yielded 
11 g. of- a white crystalline salt which fumed strongly in the air (due to the', 
presence of hydrogen, chloride) -even after being washed with carbon di¬ 
sulfide and petroleum ether. After the mass had stood in a vacuuni'desicca- 
tor over phosphorus pentoxide for.'12-'hours ,it darkened and'became,oily ■ 
and resinous. This action -was probably : the effect of some phospbonis 
pentachloride that had not been was'hed out, as a,„pGsitive test-for phos-' 
-phonis was obtained., When phosphorus pentachloride -and glycine, w^ere 
mixed, dry and allowed to stand-in a desiccato,r, an oily, mass .was formedv 
similar- to - that obtained '.in .the,,experiment -with 'acetyl -chloride ,'when 
phosphorus pentachloride was present. ^ 

-; ,In the, next .trial,, 10,.g-., of. the plate .-.form .of glycine, w^as .treated .with a' 
■.--.larger - quantity. ,,-of..-earbQ,n,', disulfide,. (40,0 ce,.) and, much' effort-.was-, made,,, to - 
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wash out all phosphorus pentachloride with carbon disulfide and petroleum 
ether. In this manner 7 g. of a white crystalline solid was obtained. 
This did not fume in moist air, contained only a slight trace of chlorine, 
melted at 210® and was soluble in carbon disulfide. It was, therefore, 
not an acid chloride. Upon purification, it proved to be glycine. The 
needle form under exactly the same conditions yielded 10.4 g. of a white 
crystalline solid that was soluble in carbon disulfide, insoluble in alcohol 
and melted at 210 

From these experiments, we conclude that phosphorus trichloride and 
phosphorus pentachloride in carbon disulfide solution have no action on 
either form of glycine. This would indicate that the substance causing 
the reaction in the Fischer experiment, yielding a chlorine derivative was 
the acetyl chloride, although the phosphorus pentachloride may have 
had some influence. 

An attempt was made to determine whether any difference existed be¬ 
tween the 2 forms of glycine in their action toward esterification reagents; 
5 g. of each was boiled under a reflux condenser for 2 days with ethyl 
iodide and absolute alcohol. There was no evidence of reaction in either 
case, the glycine separating unchanged after removal of heat. After fil¬ 
tration, the filtrates were extracted with ether and when the ether extract 
was evaporated only a small quantity of resinous material was obtained. 
Evaporated with strong hydrochloric acid solution, no crystals were ob¬ 
tained. According to Beilstein, the plate form yields the ethyl ester when 
treated with absolute alcohol and ethyl iodide in a closed tube. 

Summary 

1. The action of hydrogen chloride, bromine vapor, and sulfur dioxide, 
with and without moisture, shows that moisture rapidly brings about an 
equilibrium between the plate and needle forms of glycine, and that any 
difference to be definitely established must be determined in the absence 
of water or even atmospheric moisture. The dry crystals do not differ 
chemically when dried at 103® and pulverized to pass a 0.3 mm.-mesh sieve; 
neither is there a difference in their moisttire content when air-dried and 
pulverized, or in their decomposition temperatures. 

2. Bromine did not form a chemical compound with glycine. By 
varying the quantity of moisttire and length of time of contact, varying 
quantities of bromine can be taken up. The addition, absorption, or 

' adsorption,' however, is "'only temporary. 

3. It is probable in the Fischer experiment that phosphorus pentachloride 
does not act directly on glycine to form any acid chloride. From the re¬ 
sults obtmned with phosphorus trichloride and phosphorus pentachloride, 
both;dissolved",in-' carbon disulfide,'. it "appears, that'''acetyl' chloride,'itself, 
reacted with glycine in the presence of the phosphorus halide to form glycyl 
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chloride indirectly, together with a number of other substances, some 
containing phosphorus. 

This study of the characteristics of glycine is being continued. 

Orono, Mains 


[Contribution rrom the Pharmacognosy Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department OF Agriculture] 

NEW SOURCES OF SANTONIN^ 

By Arno Viehoever and Ruth G. Capen 

Received April 9, 1923 

The discovery of a new source of santonin should attract attention, 
especially because it is now almost impossible to obtain the plant material, 
wormseed, as well as santonin itself, owing to the unsettled conditions in 
Russia. Both are now marketed at prices unusually high. Levant worm- 
seed is quoted at $3.25 to $3.50 per pound, and santonin at $172 to $175 
per pound.^ 

Supplies' other than the normal source of santonin, Ariemisia cina Bg. 
(Artmtisia maritima YQi, stechmanniana Bees.), which grows exclusively■ 
in the region of Turkestan and Siberia, have been utilized by manuf acturers 
of santonin. It is reported that the plant species Artemisia gallica Willde- 
now, which is indigenous to France, and Artemisia hremfolia Wallich"contain 
santonin. No definite quantities of santonin are reported in the investi¬ 
gations of Heckel and Schlagdenhauffen® and, as far as is known, this 
plant {Artemisia gallica) was never utilized in the manufacture of santonin. 
Artemisia bremfolia^ a form very closely related to Ariemisia mariiima 
Linn^, growing abundantly in Thibet, has more recently been mentioned 
as a possible , commercial source. In 1921 Greenish and Pearson^ called 
attention to this source in which they found 0.85% of santonin. Another 
sample of the same plant, collected at Gtirez, yielded 1.09% in the leaves, 
dried at 100*^, or 0.76%, calculated upon the air-dry leaves, and stems. as 
received.® : Al%,e.ther , this material can be utilized as a commercial' "source 
'is still undecided. ' 

In 1920® a' German firm patented a process^ to isolate santonin from,-the 

b A'preliminary note was, presented at-the meeting otthe American' Chemical So¬ 
ciety^'Birmingham, Ala., April 3-7,1922. ' An abstract waspiiblished.in 'Am. Pharm.r. 
94,446 (1922). 

■ ^ Oil,.'Paint,and Drug Reporter, Jan..10., 1923. 

.'"^'Heckel, Ed., .and.Scblagdenhauffen,.Fr., "De i’Art'emisia gallica WlEd., comme 
.planted.santonin, et de sacomposition cbimique.’’, ■, CmtpL reni„ 100, 804 (1885). " 

'Greenish,: and',Pearson, C. neW' S'Ource of santonin.” J., 

S2','{4th:ser.),'243 (1921). - 

,'® Greenish 'and Pearson,' '‘Note 'on .-the 'Occurrence of Santonin,” Fharm. 
:85'"',{1922).::A A;, ■■ 

® Patentschrift Nr. 346,947, Klasse 120, Gmpp'C 25,T'an,.'ll,.;19227 
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whole herb of Artemisia mariiima L., growing in Germany on the North 
Sea and the Baltic Sea. 

Survey of Domestic Species of Santonin 

Because of the scarcity of a needed drug, a survey of the domestic forms 
of Artemisia, as a possible source of santonin, was undertaken by the 
Bureau of Chemistry. This investigation, not fully completed, has 
yielded ver}?- interesting and promising results. 

Procedure 

A few of the flower heads of the Artemisia species to be examined were 
placed in a sublimation apparatus. The apparatus, consisting of a small 
beakerdike container with a cup extending from the bottom, was im¬ 
mersed in an oil-bath kept at a temperature ranging from 150° to 170°. 
A cover slip (upon which the sublimate was received) was placed over the 
opening of the cup. A cooling device and vacuum were also used.^ 

The sublimed santonin was deposited on the cover slip in oily drops, 
which, upon standing, crystallized in large prismatic plates. By treating 
the sublimate with ether the formation of santonin cr}^stals was appre¬ 
ciably hastened. Santonin was identified by four tests as follows. 

Crystalline Structure.—Santonin forms very characteristic rhombic 
plates. On account of the solubility of santonin in most solvents having a 
high index of refraction, only an approximate value for its refractive index, 
namely, about 1.6, was established.® 

Melting Point.—Purified santonin melts at 170°. The melting is 
preceded by a loss of the polarizing powder, at 1° or 2° below 170°. The 
melting point can be readily observed under the microscope when the 
material is heated in a special heating chamber (micro-melting-point 
apparatus).® 

Furfural Reaction.—The sublimate is dissolved in a small quantity of 
alcohol to which 1 to 2 drops of 2% furfural solution and 1 to 2 cc. of sul¬ 
furic acid are added. Upon evaporation of the alcohol the liquid is pur¬ 
plish-red, carmine-red, changing to bluish-violet, and finally shows a black 
precipitate.' Furfural alone with' sulfuric acid gives a red. •. 

■ Formation of Santonin Per-iodide.—This has already been described.^® 

The species examined, the locality from which they were obtained, and 
the results of the examination are given in Table I, 

^ This apparatus, as well as a new sublimation flask suitable for this work, is fully 
describedk apapereutitIed ''Sublimationof Plantattd Animal Products, Third Report/’ 
by Amo Viehoever, /. Official Agf . Chem., 6,473 (192S). 

^ Determined by J. F. Clevenger of the Bureau of Chemistry. 

' »Ref;;7, p;'477.: - , ■; 
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Table I 

Examination of Domestic .Artemisia Species 


Artemisia species 

Source 

Sublimate 

FtiTfural test 
for santoain 

Atomifera Piper 

W'ashington 

— 


AbsmtEiuiii E. 

North Dakota 

Fine crystals® 


Albida Wooton 

New Mexico 

__ 

Annua E. 

Arlington Farm, Va. 

— 

_ 

Arboresceiis Einii. 


Fine crystals 

— 

Aromatica A. Nels. 

Idaho 

Eong needles^ 


Biennis Willd. 

Oregon 

— 

— 

Bigelovii A. Gray 

New Mexico 

Small needles 


Californica Eess. 

California 

— 


Cana Pursli. 

New Mexico 

— 


Canadensis Michx. 

Wisconsin 

— 

_ 


Nebraska 

— 

— 

Caudata Alichx. 

W^isconsin 

— 



Michigan 

— 

— 

Carmtliii A. W^ood 

New Mexico 

Fine crystals 


Dracunculina S. Wats Arizona 

— 

— 

Dracunculoides Pursli. XJtali 

Fine crystals 



Arizona 

Many needles*^ 


Eilifolia Torr. 

New Mexico 

Fine crystals 

— 



Small needles 

7 

Forwoodii Watson 

South Dakota 

— 

— 

Forwoodii Watson 

North Dakota 

— 

? 

Frauserioides Greene 

Colorado 

Small needles 


Frigida Willd. 

Arlington Farm, Va. 

Fine crystals® 

— 

New Mexico 

Fine crystals 

■ — 

Gaiiica Willd. 


Fine crystals 

— 

GnapEalodes Nutt. 

Arlington Farm, Va. 

— 

North Dakota 

—.— 

— . 

Heteropliyllea Nutt. 

California 

Small plates 

— ' 

Kansana Britton 

New Mexico 

Fine crystals 

— ■ 

Eudoviciana Nutt. 

Arizona 

— 

— 

Nfexicana Baked 

Utah 

— 


Mexicana Willd. 

New Mexico 

— 

— 



Prisms'^ 

4 . 



Oily mass 

> 


Arizona 

— 

— 



Oily mass 

Green to dark, blue 

Redolens Gray 

New Mexico 

' Fine crystals 

, 

Mexico 

——, 

, , 

Vulgaris E. ' 

W%consin 

— 

““ 

Yosemite Valley 

■■—— 


Microcepbale Wooton 

■New Mexico 

Fine crj^stals 

— ' , ■ ■ 

Neo-mexicana Wooton .. ' ■ 

Prisms*^ 

,+ 

Pont tea E. 


Fine crystals 

— 

Rkiromatus pubularis 'Wyoming ■ ■ 

_ 

~ . 

.Tridentata Nutt. 

California 

Fine crystals 

— 

Wriglitii Rauscli. 

New Mexico’ " 

. ■' — , 


W^riglitii. Gray 


Small needles 




Small crystals 

■ , 



Small crystals' 

■ 7 ' . 



Oily mass 

— ' 

'Melting,points:., ;,65® 

' , .. . ' Oily ,mass 

»ISo” ‘aO-llh" 165°. 

' ' ? ,' 


'/' ITChe survey" of-56 species, of Artemisia':;sliowed, that santonin can be ob~ 
'tained'; trom \Aftemism :, mmicam''. ■ Willd., ■ from Artemisia mo-mexicana 
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Wooton, and probably from Artemisia Wrightii, all of whicli grow in tlie 
region of New Mexico and Mexico,^^ 

Only very small quantities of material were available for experimental 
work. Attempts to obtain fresh and larger supplies of Artemisia mexicana 
and Artemisia neo-mexicana have thus far been unsuccessful. Sufficient 
plants could not be collected in time, and the seeds obtained failed to. grow. 
^The closed flower heads, which in the case of Artemisia cina, contain the 
largest quantities of santonin, were used in the survey whenever possible. 
In many cases the open flower heads of old plants of various species had to 
be examined. The negative results, therefore, are not absolute proof of 
the absence of santonin in the species mentioned. 

The results indicate a distinct possibility of utilizing domestic plants, 
growing as weeds in barren fields, for the manufacture of santonin. 

Summary 

Of 56 species of domestic Artemisia pronounced tests for santonin were 
obtained from A, mexicana WiUd., from A, neo-mexicanaWooton mid 
probably from A. Wrightii, all of which grew in the region of New Mexico 
and Mexico. 

The results indicate a distinct possibility of utilizing domestic plants, 
growing as weeds in barren fields, for the manufacture of santonin. 

Washington, D. C. 

[Contribution from thh Biochhmicab Laboratory, Nbw York AoRicumuRAn 

Expbrimbnt Station] 

A STUDY OF THE PHYTOSTEROLS OF CORN OIL, COTTONSEED 
OIL AND LINSEED OILi 
By R, J. Andhrson with M. G. Moore 

Received May 7, 1923 

Introduction 

The present investigation was undertaken in connection with the work 
on the phytosterols in the fat from com pollen.^ The properties of the 
phytosterols from corn pollen differed so markedly from other plant phy¬ 
tosterols that we desired to extend the investigation in the hope of finding 
similar substances in other plant products- But the materials which we 
examined, corn oil, cotton seed oil and linseed oil, did not yield any phy¬ 
tosterols similar to those found in corn pollen. 

The first substance to be investigated was corn oil. The unsaponifiable 
matter in com oil was called cholesterol by Hoppe-Seyler,® but no data were 
Copies of the iilustfations of the plants may be obtained from the author. 

^ Read at the. meeting of the American Chemical "Society, New Haven, Conn. , April, 
1923. 

® Anderson^,. J. 

.® Hoppc-Seyler,'*Med,:Ghem.:HnterSi,'’ 1866, p.'162. 
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given regarding the physical or chemical properties of this siihstaxice. 
HopMns^ reported that the cholesterol” of maize oil melted at 137^ 
to 137.5°, and gave the color reactions of cholesterol. Gill and Tufts® 
questioned the correctness of the term * Cholesterol” as applied to the nn- 
saponifiable matter in maize oil. These authors found that the purified 
substance melted at 137.5° to 138°, and the acetyl derivative melted at 
127.1°, and they concluded that “the above results seem sufficient to 

prove that the alcohol of maize oil is not cholesterol.the compound 

studied is undoubtedly identical mth the compound found in wheat and, 
rye and described by Burian® under the name of 'Sitosterol'.” Konig and 
Schluckebier^ report the isolation of a phytosterol from corn oil wffiich 
melted after the seventh recrystailization at 140.4°, and the acetate melted 
at 137°. The high melting point of this substance must have been due to 
imperfect or partial acetylation. 

Our results agree with those reported by Gill, and Tufts. The phyto- 
sterol which we isolated from com oil appeared to be homogeneous. We 
believe that it is identical with sitosterol and we could not find any, evidence 
of the presence of stigmasterol. Upon bromination of the acetyl derivative 
by the method of Windaus and Hauth® only a dibromo compound was ob¬ 
tained. Ritter® reported for sitosterol in chloroform solution a specific 
rotation of —33.91°, while our preparation dissolved in chloroform gave a 
specific rotation of —34.38°. 

Several investigators have reported upon the unsaponifiable matter in 
cottonseed oil.^® Bomer and Winter^^- isolated a preparation which' 
melted at 136° to 137°. Siegfeid^- obtained 3 different crystalline sub¬ 
stances from the unsaponifiable matter of cottonseed oil. A phytosterol 
preparation was finally obtained from the mother liquors which melted at 
138.8° to 139.8°, and its acetate melted at 131.5° to 132.5°. Konig and 
Schluckebier^'found a phytosterol which melted at 137° to 138° and, the 
acetate melted at 125.8°, after the fifth recrystailization. 'Heiduschka 
and' Gloth,^® w'ere unable to find any stigmasterol in the phytosterol Irom 
eottonseed oil by the method of Windaus and Hauth.® They obtained a 
■dibromo-acetate that melted at 127°, and that upon reduction, with zinc, 

''^ Hopkins, This Journal^ 20, 948 (1898). . 

.' ■ s Gffl and Tufts, idzd:., 25,',25^ 

'® Burian, MonatsK, 18, 551 (1897). ' 

; Konig and Schluckebier, Gewwsm., IS, 641 (1908). 

® Windaus and Hauth, 39,'4378'(1906),, ' 

'Ritter,; K. 34, 461 (1901)." 

''l® 'For'a: more complete" list .of" references' see Eewkowitsch, "Chemical ,TeclmoIogy 
'and Analysis,'of Ohs,' Fats and' Waxes/'^ MacMillan and, 'Co., Ltd,, London, 6tli Ed., 1922, 
„voi','L,'p:.'28G,and"voL, 11, pp. 208-209. 

. md Winter^ Z. Ms (1901)» ' 

BeidmcUkst m4:'GlotU^,'FMrm,'^ 
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dust and saponification gave the original phytosterol which melted at 136°. 
In an investigation of the'*‘Soapstock’* residues , from cottonseed oil, 
Wagner .and Clement^^ isolated a ph 3 rtosterol which after 3 or 4 recrystal- 
lizations melted at 137.5° to 138°* The above-mentioned authors were 
unable to sep.arate any stigmasterol from the preparation by the method 
of Windaus ' and Hauth,^ thus confirming the results of Heidtischka and 
Glothd®' They were... able, however, by repeated recrystallization to sepa¬ 
rate this phytosterol into 2 fractions. One melted at 139°, and gave an 
acetate melting at 125°; the other melted at 130-131°, and its acetate 
melted at 120°. Although both of these fractions gave the usual phyto¬ 
sterol reactions, these authors believed that the phytosterol of cottonseed 
oil was not homogeneous, but consisted of two different substances. 

Matthes and Heintz^® separated the unsaponifiable matter obtained from 
cottonseed oil into a solid and a liquid portion. The liquid portion was 
further separated by distillation under reduced pressure into several 
fractions from which, however, no definite compounds could be obtained. 

The solid portion consisted of phytosterol which melted at 139°. Its 
optical rotation vras—^23.14° which is much lower than has usually been 
reported for phytosterol. The acetyl derivative gave only a dibromo 
derivative melting at 125°, which upon reduction with zinc dust gave the 
original phytosterol melting at 139°. 

Our results confirm the findings of Wagner and Clement. By fractional 
crystallization we were able to separate the phytosterol of cottonseed oil 
into 2 fractions that differed slightly in their melting points and also in op¬ 
tical rotation. 

The ph 3 rtosterol of linseed oil was investigated by Bomer and Winter^ ^ 
. who isolated a preparation which melted at 137° to 138°, and the acetate 
melted at 128° to. 1.29°. , 

We were able to separate the phytosterol of linseed oil by fractional 
crystallization into 2 fractions that were very similar to those we obtained 
from cottonseed oil. We believe, therefore, that cottonseed oil and 
linseed oil contain at least 2 phytosterols that differ in their melting points 
; and' also.'in their optical rotation. These substances, however,' so, far.as 
one can determine by chemical analysis, are identical in composition and 
they give identical color reactions. The differences in physical properties 
which we have noted must depend upon slight variations in constitution. 

It is very evident that the phytosterbl occurring in plants is not a single 
homogeneous substance but may consist of 2 or more fractions that differ 
slightly in physical properties and sometimes in chemical composition, 
particularly stigmasterol. Occasionally these fractions may be separated 
with ease and in great purity as shown by Windaus and Hauth.® However, 

:■ Wagner ..and Z.,''Nakr, Genussin,,lf^ 266,,(1909). , 
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in some mixtures of ph 3 "tosteroIs this method is not applicable as shown 
by Wagner and Clementin the case of the ph^rtosterols from cottonseed 
oil. 

Phytosterols occur in all parts of the plants*^ but the function of these 
substances in the metabolism of the plant is not known. The fact that 
pliytosterols are largely deposited with the fats in seeds and pollen grains 
would seem to justify the assumption that these substances play an im¬ 
portant role in the life of the plant cells. 

An important relation must undoubtedly exist between the phytosterols 
and the corresponding alcohol which occurs in animal cells and tissues, 
namely cholesterol, the phytosterols contained in vegetable foods being 
the source of the cholesterol found in animal tissues. 

Experimental Part 

Crude corn was saponified in lots of 300 g. by boiling it with 600 cc. 
of alcoholic potassium hydroxide. Two kg. of the oil was saponified in this 
w’-ay. The soap solution was largely diluted with water and extracted with 
of ether. The ethereal solution was washed with dilute po¬ 
tassium hydroxide and wdth water, filtered and evaporated. The residue 
was yellowish-brown in color and it contained some oily substance. It 
was again boiled with 300 cc. of alcoholic-potassium hydroxide for ^/2 hour.' 
As the solution cooled, the greater part of the substance crystallized. 
This was filtered off, washed in dil. alcohol until free from alkali, and.dried 
in a vacuum over sulfuric acid. 

A smaller amount of material was recovered from the filtrate after diluting it with 
water and extracting with ether. After the ether had evaporated an oily residue 
remained that was dissolved in hot alcohol. A mixture of crystals and a yellow oil 
separated as the solution cooled. The. oil was eliminated by repeated crystallization 
from alcohol, and we obtained finally a pure.snow-white product that crystallized in 
plates.' The dry substance melted^® at 137.5®. 

' The first crystalline product mentioned above weighed 16.8 g., It was recrystallized' 
thrice from.SCX)' cc. of 95%, alcohol and was then snow-white in color. ' It crystallized in 2 
forms, either as compact elongated plates when'the solution was cooled slowly, or in very 
large thin plates when the solution was cooled rapidly... The, purified substance weighed 
2 2.6' g. Heated in a capillary tube it melted at 137.5 Drying in a vacuum at 105 ® did 
not .change its .melting point.' It gave the Tiebermann-Burchard reaction and it readily 
absorbed bromine in cMoroform solution.. For.analysis it was dried at 105'®; in .a high 
vacuum .over phosphorus pentoxide. ■ 

•'■:Subs., 0.1434: HsO.'0.1578;, COs,'0.4437. Calc,. for.-C2^H460H (386): 
C,83.93;,H, 11.91. 'Pound: 0,84.38;.H,..12.31. ■, ' 


^^.Czapek, ^Piochemie der Manzen,” , Gustav'Fischer, 'Jena, 2nd ed., 190S| vol. I, 

p, m, 

,The',.crude; 'and. .refined com.-'oilsused,.m 'tli.is" investigation were .kindly furnished 
by Mr. poyd Bosworth. of the .Patent .Cereals Company, Geneva;'N-Y. ■' , . 

' '".Unless''o'thc'rwise specified, the melting.'points given .in thispaper areuncorrected* 
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The substance was again recrystalHzed four times from absolute alcohol and analyzed 
after it was dried as described above. 

Analysis. Found: C, 83.72; H, 12.41. 

The substance again melted at 137.5°. It was then recrystallized from, 80% alcohol. 
The melting point did not change. After it had been dried as described above it was 
anatyzed. 

Analysis. Found: C, 83.78; H, 12.12. 

Ill chloroform solution its specific rotation was = —34.38°. 

The analyses agree closely with the calculated composition of phytosterol, C 27 H 4 &OH, 
and the melting point is identical with that of sitosterol. 

Water of Crystallization.—The various preparations that we analyzed contained 
some water of crystallization. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1532, 0.1384, 0.1093: loss on drying at 105°, 0.0063, 0.0054, 
0.0036. Calc, for C 2 ;H 450 H + HoO: H.O, 4.45, Found: 4.11, 3.90, 3.29. 

The first sample had been crystallized from 95% alcohol and dried in a vacuum over 
sulfuric acid. The second had been crystallized from absolute alcohol and dried in the 
air. The third had been crystallized from 80% alcohol and dried in the air. 

It is evident from the above data that all of our preparations contained less water of 
crystallization than is required for 1 H 2 O. 

Acetyl Derivative.—The acetyl derivative was prepared by boiling 1 g. of phytostero! 
with 35 cc. of acetic anhydride. The acetic anhydride was distilled in a vacuum and the 
residue purified by recr^^stallizations from absolute alcohol. The substance was obtained 
as snow-white crystals that melted at 127°. It did not lose in weight on drying in a 
vacuum over phosphorus pentoxide. 

Analysis: Subs., 0.1410: H 2 O, 0.1435; CO 2 , 0.4207. Calc, for CorH^gO.OC.CHs 
(428): C,81.31; H, 11.21. Found: C, 81.37;H, 11.38. 

Bromination of Phytostero!.—^The direct bromination of phytosterol did not lead to a 
satisfactory product. To a solution of 1 g. of dry phytosterol in 10 cc. of ether was added 
0.86 g. of bromine dissolved in 10 cc. of glacial acetic acid. Nothing crystallized from 
this solution even after it had stood in a freezing mixture for some time. The substance 
was therefore extracted with ether, the ethereal solution was washed with dil. alkali 
and water, filtered and the ether evaporated. The yellomsh crusts that remained 
weighed 1.4 g. after they had dried in a vacuum over sulfuric acid. This indicates that 
2 atoms of bromine had been absorbed. The substance could not be obtained in crystal¬ 
line form from any of the usual solvents. It separated more readily from methyl alcohol 
than from any other solvent but the product was amorphous. 

The bromination of the acetyl derivative was more successful. A solution of 5.1 g.' 
of the acetyl derivative in 30 cc. of ether was brominated by the method of Windaus and 
HauthA'' After it had stood for about V 2 iinnr at room temperature a small amount of 
.substa,nce without any,' distinct crystal form- separated from the bromination mixture. 
When the flask was placed in a freezing mixture the amount of this substance was greatly' 
increased./ ,It was filtered, washed thoroughly in cold glacial acetic acid and dried-in a 
vacuum over sulfuric,acid and potassium hydroxide.^' ■ The dry substance showed only a 
Taint yellowish color, and it weighed 3.3 g. 

; "The remainder/of the bromine derivative was obtained when, the filtrate from the 
' .'precipitate described above was diluted with water after the ether had been distilled under 
'■ reduced pressure.' It separated, as a-voluminous,-amorphous,, precipitate., ''This,'was,' 
filtered off, washed 'with' water- and' dried in-' a vacuum over sulfuric acid, The dry sub:-'' 
stance vras brownish and'.weighed"3,7''-g. 
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The total weight of the bromine derivatives was 7 g., which represents a qaantitative 

yield provided 2 atoms of bromine had been absorbed. 

These fractions were purified separately. The first fraction separated from, absolute 
alcohol in the form of microscopic granules that showed no defi.nite crj'stallme structure. 
The product was snow-white. It was impossible to obtain the substance in definite 
crystals from any of the usual solvents. When heated in a capillary tube the substa,nce 
melted at 120® to 120.5®, It did not give the Tiebermana-Burchard reaction. Evi¬ 
dently the development of the color in this reaction depends upon the double bond. 

It did not lose in weight on drying at 105 ® in a high vacuum over phosphorus pent- 
oxide. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2075: H-O, 0.1569; CO 2 , 0.4500. Subs., 0.1780: AgBr, 0.1182. 
Calc, for C 27 H 4 sO.CO.CH 3 Br 2 (587.84): C, 59.20; H, 8.16; Br, 27.19. Found; C,,59.14; 
H, 8.46; Br, 28.25. 

The bromine found was about 1% too high but it is evident that the substance was 
essentially a dibromo-ph 3 TosteroI acetate. 

The second preparation was purified in the same way and gave an identical product 
that melted at 120® to 120.5®. 

It is evident from the above results that the phytosteroi of com oil does not contain 
any stigmasterol. 

Regeneration of Phytosteroi from the Bromo-acetyl Derivative.—^To 3 g. of the 
bromo-acetyl derivative dissolved in 200 cc. of alcohol was added 10 cc. of glacial acetic 
acid and the solution was boiled for 3 hours with 15 g. of zinc dust under a reflux con¬ 
denser. More zinc dust was added in small portions from time to time. The excess 
of zinc was then filtered off and the filtrate boiled with 40' g. of potassium hydroxide for 
1 hour. The phytosteroi was extracted with ether and purified by recrystallization 
several times from absolute alcohol. So far as one could judge by crystal form, solu¬ 
bilities and reactions, the substance was identical wdth the original phytosteroi and 
melted,at 137.5®. 

Quantitative Determination of tlie Unsaponifiable Matter in Com 
Oil.—We followed the method outlined by Earner^® in determining the 
unsaponifiable matter in com oil. It was found necessary,'however, to 
extract the soap solution 7 times with ether before all of the crystalizable 
phytosteroi had been removed.. On evaporation of the ether after the sixth 
extraction there was a slight but distinct crystalliiie re,sidue. , Even the^ 
seventh extraction left a slight residue on evaporation of the ether but this 
was a yellow oily substance, that'did not show any crystals of phytosteroi 
The total residue after the evaporation of the 'ether was again boiled 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide,' diluted with' watery and extracted 
thrice with ether. Mter the ethereal solution had been washed and filtered, 
it'was'evaporated and the residue dried, to constant weight ■ at 100° and 
weighed.,," 

.., The:, crude' ph 3 rtO'Steroi' thus',.obtained was .mixed;.with '.some yellow oil 
■and''the, residues" from .the .crude,,'com-, oil contained' a 'larger .amo'unt of 
',tMs','oily "Substance than those firom the,refined .oil. " We 'did-not'determine 
the "nature "of'this-unsaponifiable o'ily substance but it woidd seem-'worthy' 
offrirther, investigation. .,,',7, 
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In each determination 50 g. of oil was saponified and the following results 
were obtained. 

Crude corn oil Refined edible corn oil 


Unsaponifiable Uiisapoiiifiable 


G. 

% 

G. 

% 

1.0740 

2.15 

0.8346 

1.67 

1.0018 

2.00 

.8260 

1.65 

0.9711 

1.94 

.8654 

1.73 

0.9813 

1.96 



1.0070 

2.01 

Av. 0.8420 

1.68 


It is evident from the above figures that corn oil contains a high per¬ 
centage of unsaponifiable matter and that in the process of refining less 
than 0.5% of the unsaponifiable material is removed. 

The Phytosterol of Cottonseed Oil 

About 2 kg. of cottonseed oil-^ 'was saponified and the phytostero! iso¬ 
lated as described under corn oil. 

The unsaponifiable residue left on evaporation of the ether was dark brown, largely 
due to the admixture of a dark oil. The substance was dissolved in 500 cc. of methyl 
alcohol and the solution boiled with norite, filtered and allowed to cool. It was still 
dark in color and the product that separated in large thin plates was yellowish-brown. 
It was recrystalHzed thrice from methyl alcohol and 4 times from ethyl alcohol. The 
dry substance weighed 2 g. and was slightly yellowish; m. p., 135 The mother liquors 
were saved and examined, as will be described later. 

Acetyl Derivative.—For further purification the phytostero! was acetylated and the 
acetyl derivative recrystallized twice from methyl alcohol, from which it crystallized in 
resets of fine needles, and twice from ethyl alcohol from which it crystallized in thin 
plates. After the final filtration, washing the substance in cold alcohol and drying it in a 
vacuum over sulfuric acid, it weighed 1.7 g. It was snow-white; ra. p., 119 °. It did not 
lose in weight on drying at 105°, in a high vacuum over phosphorus pentoxide. 

Afmlyses. . Subs., 0.1103: H.O, 0.1151; CO 2 , 0.3288. Calc, for C 27 H 45 O.CO.CH 3 
(428): C, 81.31; H,1L2L Found: C, 81.30; H, 11.67. 

Saponification of Acetyl Derivative.—The remainder of the purified acetyl derivative 
was saponified with alcoholic potassium hydroxide and the phytosterol extracted with 
ether in the usual way. It was crystallized from methyl alcohol and recrystalHzed from 
ethyl alcohol from which it separated in thin colorless plates. The dry product was 
snow-white and it weighed 1.1 g. Heated in a capillary tube it melted at 134"135°. 
Drying it at 105° in a vacuum over phosphorus pentoxide did not change the melting 
point, The substance was again recrystallized from 95% ethyl alcohol, but the melt- 
ing:point,was still 134° to 135°. 

Water of Crystallization.—The purified phytosterol suffered some loss in weight 
when dried at 105° in a vacuum over phosphorus pentoxide, corresponding to about 
0.5:H20C, '4' 

Subs., .0.1201,Calc, for C 27 H 45 OH.H 2 G: 
H 20 ,4.45. „, Calc., for C 27 H 46 OH.V 2 H 2 O; HaO, 2.27., Found:' 2.74, 2 . 11 ; 

The , oil; Was bought in the open ■ market,in sealed tin cans which were .marked, 
“Wesson Oil. The Southern Cotton Oil Company.^ 
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The purified and dried pliytosterol in chloroform solution gave —33.61°, 

After drying in a vacuum at 105°, over phosphorus pentoxide the substance was as- 
ab^zed. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.1168: H^O, 0.1277; CO 2 , 0.3588. Calc, for CsyHttOH: C, 
83.93; H, 11.91. Found: C, 83.78; H, 12.23. 

Pliytosterol from the Mother Liquors.—The total mother liquors from which the 
phytosterol preparation described above had heen crystallized, were evaporated in a 
vacuum. The residue was crystallized several times from methyl alcohol until it was 
siiow-w'hite. It w^as then acetylated and the acetyl derivative purified by,recrystalliza¬ 
tion from ethyl alcohol. It was saponified by alcoholic potassium hydroxide, extracted 
w'ith ether, and the product w^as recrystallized many times from methyl alcohol. It 
was snow--white and crystallized in large thin plates. After drying in the air it weighed 
about 1 g.; m. p., 138-139°. After the substance was again recrystallized from methyl 
alcohol the melting point was still the same; in chloroform —34.19°. 

When dried at 105° in a vacuum over phosphorus pentoxide the substance was 
found to contain about the same amount of water of crj^stallization as the first prepara¬ 
tion. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1192, 0.7807: loss, 0.0036, 0.0212. Found: 3.02, 2.71; 

av., 2.86.' 

The dried preparation was analyzed. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.1156: H 2 O, 0.1257; CO 2 , 0.3546. Calc, for C 27 H 45 OH (386): 
C, 83.93; H, 11.91. Found: C, 83.65; H, 12.16. 

Acetyl Derivative.—The acetyl derivative prepared from this fraction and recrystal¬ 
lized from methyl alcohol melted at 124°.' It was recrystallized several times without 
change in the melting point. 

The 2 phytosterol preparations described above gave identical colors in the Lieber- 
mann-Burchard reaction and both preparations absorbed bromine in chloroform solution. 

It is evident from the data obtained that the phytosterol contained in cottonseed 
oil is not homogeneous but consists of at least 2 fractions which differ in melting, point' 
and probabl}^ in optical rotation since the rotation was slightly greater in the fraction 
having the higher melting point. If there are 2 phytosterols in cottonseed oil they have 
apparently the same chemical composition. The differences in physical properties 'must' 
depend .upon, slight differences in constitution. It seems doubtful whether, these.prod¬ 
ucts ca,n ever be separated into homogeneous substances by simple recrystall'ization." 

Tile Pliytosterol of Linseed Oii 

The crude phytosterol was isolated from 2 kg, of saponified raw. linseed' 
oil in. the manner described under corn oil. ■ 

The residue obtained on the fi'nai evaporation of . the ether contained, a considerable 
amount of dark' brown oil.' This .oil ’was eliminated by recrystallizing the substance' 
several times from ethyl alc.ohol and then from methyl alcohol but the crystals'retained',,a' 
brownish color. The alcoholic solution was fi,naliy decolo.riz'ed'with'norite and the 
'phytosterol was obtained pure white in color.' "The substance was' now recrystallized' 
5'times from, methyl'alcohol from'which it separated,in colorless plates.',. The dry prod¬ 
uct was snow-'white.and it weighed 2,8 g. Heated in a capillary tube it began to,soften 
at .132° and to melt,, at, 134'°, but it was not'completely, fiuid until heated to 136°.. The 
.mother liquors'w,ere examined, as will be'described later. 

' .Acetyl D'erivative,,.—The' whole.,substance was acetylated and the, product crystal- 
' lized' fro.m'acetic, anhydride. .'. 'It was'then'twice recrystallized from "95%., alcohol from 
which' it separated in 'small' 'plate-.shaped'crystals. It was snow-white 'and weighed, 2.4,',gr 
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It softened at 122® and melted at 124®. It did not lose in weiglxt wlien dried at 105® 
over pliospliorus pentoxide. 

Analysis. Subs., 01246: H 2 O, 0.1299; CO 2 , 0.3709. Calc, for C27H45O.CO.CH3 
(428): C, 81.31; H, 11.21. Found: C, 8118; H, 11.66. 

Sapoiiification of Acetyl Derivative.—^The balance of the acetyl derivative was 
saponified with alcoholic potassium hydroxide and the phytosterol was isolated in the 
usual way. After it had been recrystalHzed several times from alcohol it was obtained 
as snow-white, plate-shaped crystals which weighed 1.9 g. It began to soften at 130® 
but it was not melted to a clear fluid until heated to 134 ®. When dried at 105 ® in a 
high vacuum over phosphorus pentoxide it lost 2.37% in weight, corresponding to \/s 
mol. of water; in chloroform solution —31.16°. The dry substance was analyzed. 

Analysis. Calc, for C27H450H(386): C, 83.93; H, 11.91. Found: C, $3.88; H, 
12.34. 

Phytosteroi from the Mother Liquors.—^The mother liquors left on crystallizing the 
above preparations were saved, concentrated in vacuum and the material that crystal¬ 
lized as the solution cooled was purified by recrystallization from methyl alcohol until it 
was snow-white. This fraction %veighed 1.4 g.; m. p., 138°; in chloroform solution, 
—34,22®. 

Water of Crystallization.—The loss in weight when the substance was dried at 105 ° 
in a high vacuum over phosphorus pentoxide corresponded to V 2 H 2 O. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1045,1.0131: loss, 0.0028, 0.0186. Calc, for C 27 H 46 OHV 2 H 2 O: 
H 20 ,2.27. Found: 2.67, 1.83; av., 2.25. 

The dried preparation was analyzed. 

Analysis. Subs,. 0.1017: H 2 O, 0.1125; CO 2 , 0.3130. Calc, for C 27 H 46 OH (386): 
C, 83.93; H, 11.91. Found: C, 83,93; H, 12.37, 

Acetyl Derivative.—^The acetyl derivative was prepared in the usual way and allowed 
to crystallize from acetic anhydride. It was recrystallized from methyl alcohol from 
which it separated in tufts of needles. The product w^as snow-white; m. p., 129-130®. 
Both fractions gave identical colors with the Liebermann-Burchard reaction. 

The data obtained indicate that the phytosterol contained in raw linseed oil is very 
similar to the phytosterol of cottonseed oil. From both oils 2 fractions of phytostero! 
were isolated one of which melted at 134°, and the other at 138°. The higher-melting 
fraction showed a slightly higher specific rotation. However, the acetyl derivatives of 
the ph 3 rtosterol from Imseed oil melted 5° higher than the corresponding products de¬ 
rived from cottonseed oil. 

It is an interesting point that the higher-melting fractions of phytosterol were always 
obtained from the mother liquors. 

Summary 

1. Corn oil contains a relatively high percentage of iinsaponifiable 
matter, ■ amounting in the crude oil: to 2.01% and in the'refined, edible oil 
■tO' 1.68%.'; This ,unsaponifiable. matter consists' largely of ■ phytosterol 

■ which is identicai'with sitosteroL Its melting point was IST.S'"^, and'the 
■optical, rotation,' of the’dry phytosterol was —^34.38°. The acetate melted 
atl27,'^'.'■ The'phytosterol of corn-oil does' not'contain any stigmasterol. 

■ ' '2. ', Cottonseed'oil 'contains at least two phytosterolS' which' differ in 
,meltin'g:,''points and'probably,,in optical rotation. ^ ^ fractions of phyto- 
vsterolwere'''separated' by^ fractional 'crystallization: (a) m. p.^ 138-139*^; 
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[«]d,—34.19°; tlie acetate melted at 124°; (b) m. p., 134-135°; 

—33,61°; the acetate melted at 119°. 

The complete separation of these fractions bj crystallization is very 
difficult, if not impossible, and we do not believe that either of the above 
preparations was homogeneous. 

3. Linseed oil contains at least two phytosterols which differ in melting 
point and optical rotation. As in the case of cotton seed oil 2 fractions of 
phytosterol■ were separated by fractional crystallization: (a) ni. p., 138°; 

'—34.22°; the acetate melted at 129-130°; (b) m. p., not sharp, 
134°; —31.16°; the acetate melted at 124°. 

None of the phytosterol preparations that we isolated contained 1 mole¬ 
cule of water of crystallization. The loss in weight on drying vras somewhat 
irregular but corresponded more nearly to molecule of water of crystal¬ 
lization. 

Mixtures of phytosterols such as are obtained from cottonseed oil and 
linseed oil are so nearly alike in solubility in the usual solvents that it is 
practically impossible to effect a complete separation by simple fractional 
crystallization. 

GBN:evA, Nbw York ' 


[Contribution from thb Hull Laboratories of Physiological' ChemistrY' and 
PharmxICology, The University of Chicago] 

A QUANTITATIVE METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
TOTAL SULFUR IN BIOLOGICAL MATERIAL^ 

By Mabel Stockholm AND Fred C. Koch 

Received May IX, 1923 

The'estimation of total sulfur in biological materials has been the subject 
of . many investigations. The ■ most generally recognized source of error, 
the difficulty of forming a pure barium sulfate, has been largely eliminated 
by the, now well-known modifications-introduced as a result of the'careful 
studies by Folin,^ Allen and Johnston,’^ Johnston and Adams^ and Erieble 
and Mangum.^,,' There are, however, several other factors which have not' 
been,sufficiently emphasized- ,; These are,complete retention of 'the sulfur, 
complete oxidation to sulfate-and- complete precipitation of sulfate in,'blanks 
and in materials low in' sulfur. ■ Thefirst-'two factors appear to be well con¬ 
trolled in 'the special methods for, total sulfur, ,in urine;as' developed .by 

'^ 'The greater part of the experimental work of this. paper. was carried out by- 
Miss Mabel Stockholm 'in 1918 as part of 'the requirement for the' degree of.,-Master' of 
Science. ' . ^ 

'»'F.oHn,.XBM Om., 1,130'U^ 

®' Allen and, Johnston, This Journal, ’-,32:, 588'41910). ' 

^ Johnstonattd''A'dams,'f5td,,; 33,,829 (lOli);,' - 

® Krieble'and'Mangim,, ,41,.:'lBi7'(1919).' 
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Foim.j^ Benedict,® Denis'^ and Modrakowski.® Urine, however, is a 
very special case in which by far the greater part of the sulfur is already in 
the sulfate form and, in which we are dealing with relatively large amounts 
of sulfur as compared with the amount of organic matter to be oxidized. It 
is a very different matter when it is necessary to oxidize several g. of dry 
tissue in order to obtain a iveighable amount of barium sulfate. This at 
once introduces the three difficulties referred to. 

The incomplete retention of the total sulfur, due either to a loss by volatil¬ 
ization or to incomplete oxidation or both appears to be the most logical 
source of error in the usual fusion methods with dry sodium carbonate and 
potassium nitrate or dry sodium peroxide. The same is true for the wet, 
acid combustion methods. These predictions have been confirmed in this 
study and in part by earlier studies. Not until after the completion of this 
work did the authors come across the excellent and almost completely ig¬ 
nored work of Barlow^ who showed the loss of sulfur in the usual dry fusion 
and wet, acid combustion methods to be due to volatilization. The method 
which Barlow finally developed is no doubt a reliable one, but it is too cum¬ 
bersome for general biological application. In view of the impossibility of 
retaining all sulfur in the usual methods here considered the only alternative 
is one of two procedures. It is either a complete oxidation of the material by 
fusion in the presence of an excess of base in a closed vessel or the oxidation 
of the sulfur in an aqueous alkaline solution to a less volatile form, with the 
subsequent oxidation of the organic matter by fusion or by a wet, acid 
oxidizing method. The former involves the use of a specially devised 
Parr bomb as now employed by the Association of Agricultural Chemists.^® 
By the use of this modification investigators working on sulfur problems in 
plants have found that seeds and plants contain much more sulfur than had 
previously been reported. This method is not likely to be generally 
adopted on account of the necessity of the special bomb. 

The difficulties of the second alternative, that of wet oxidation in an 
alkaline solution, we overcame by the use of hydrogen peroxide in concen¬ 
trated form. Here, also, we later found numerous confirmations as to the 
value of this reagent for oxidizing reduced sulfur. Thus, as early as 
1884 Classen and Bauer^^ used hydrogen peroxide for the complete oxida¬ 
tion of' sulfides and' sulfites. This was confirmed by many other; studies 
and especially by Klemmer^^ and Petersen. The former uses it for the 

'■ ■:® Benedict, Biol. Chem., 6,.363 (1909)., 

8, 401 (1910). 

, ® Modrakowski, Z., 38, .562 (1903). ' 

■''®HarloW,THisJoijRNAr,'34,:342(1904)- 

Latshaw, y 5, 136 (1921). .' 

Classen and Bauer, 1<5,.,106T(1884)., 

46 , 79 ^ 

Petersen,, Z. C/iew., 42, 406 (1903).'' 
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complete oxidation of sulfur in gas and Petersen reports tlie quantitative 
oxidation of sulfur in the forms of sulfides, thio-urea, thiocarbanilide and of 
carbon disulfide hydrogen peroxide in alkaline solutions. Folinv in 
fact, uses essentially the same principle in evaporating the urine after the 
addition of several g. of sodium peroxide and subsequently oxidizes other 
constituents by fusion with the addition of more sodium peroxide. As 
stated before, this method is reliable for urine, but the subsequent peroxide 
fusions are not applicable to tissues in general unless conducted in a bomb. 
Unless this precaution is taken the chances are that the analyst will lose 
many estimations due to the explosive combustion, especially when the 
material contains considerable carbohydrate. We therefore devised our' 
method so as to follow the oxidation by hydrogen peroxide by a second 
process of acid oxidation with nitric acid and bromine. The results are 
very satisfactory, as indicated in the table, and as found by experience in 
the use of the inethod in other studies. The presence of nitrate in sulfate 
precipitations has been severely criticized, but the veiy^ high results re¬ 
ported as due to the presence of nitrates have been obtained under condi¬ 
tions where the precipitations were carried out in small volumes with rela¬ 
tively high concentrations of nitrates. Under the conditions employed 
here, that is, of precipitating from a volume of 500 to 600 cc. and digesting 
on the steam-bath for 10 to 12 hours before filtering and washing, the error 
is a very slight one. In fact the slight difference of 0.5 to 1.0 mg. of barium 
sulfate in a total of 0.1125 g. may easily be due to a trace of sulfate in the 
relatively large amounts of reagents employed... Furthermore, this is. cor¬ 
rected by the introduction of a true blank .estimation as practiced in this 
Laboratory for the last 8 or 10 years. 

' The basis of this true blank test is as follows. It is a vet}’' common ex¬ 
perience to find no sulfate precipitated in the usual length of time in blank 
estimations and in other cases where it is known that small amounts of: 
sulfur must be' present.' If the solution is permitted to stand several days 
these traces of sulfate may be p.recipitate.d. This is especially ■ true, when; 
such small amounts of sulfate are to be precipitated from a 500 to BOOcc. 
volume containing 25 to 30 g, of soluble salts. When, however, a known,, 
amount of sulfuric acid is added to such solutions, the usual rapid and com-'' 
plete precipitation of barium sulfate is obsen,-ed. In view of the very .satis,-, 
factory .results obtained in this and other laboratories by the use of "this pro¬ 
cedure,' we, have adopted the plan of consistently adding 10 c,e. 'of 0.1 *¥ sul-«' 
furic acid "to ,every sulfur estimation including the blank' tests. ' The value 
o,btained in the blank tests is, of' course,- subtracted from-the unknowns and 
the'differences give- values truly-corrected for:blank sulfur in, the .reagents 
' and procedure. 

Experimental Part 

■- Iii:,view of,,-the nitric'acid, oxidation-methods suggested^-,-by- Wolf.'.aad -Oster-, 
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berg/‘^ by Konschegg^^ and by Halverson,^® we tried various modifications 
of these acid oxidation methods on pure cystine and in no case could we ob¬ 
tain theoretical values. In all estimations careful blank tests were made. 
Oxidation by bromine in alkaline solution with subsequent oxidation by 
nitric acid gave the highest results, that is 22.26 to 25.06% of sulfur as com¬ 
pared with the calculated value of 26.69%. 

A few preliminary trials in which we attempted first to oxidize cystine in 
an alkaline solution by means of hydrogen peroxide and later complete the 
oxidation by nitric acid indicated possibilities by this method of oxidation. 
After a number of attempts with various modifications we finally devised 
the new Perhydrol-nitric acid method by means of which we obtained theo¬ 
retical values for cystine after the proper correction for carefully run blank 
estimations. The method thus developed was then applied in parallel with 
the ordinary sodium carbonate-potassium nitrate fusion method to various 
types of biological material containing different forms of organically com¬ 
bined sulfur. The ordinary fusion ■ method and the new Perhydrol-nitric 
acid method as used in these studies are given in detail below, and the results 
obtained after proper corrections for blanks are given in Table 1. 

Fusion Method 

Reagents.—The fusion mixture was prepared by thoroughly grinding and mixing 
225 g. of potassium nitrate with 750 g. of anhydrous sodium carbonate. 0.1 N Sulfuric 
acid and 10% barium chloride solution were used. 

Procedure,—A sample of 0.5 to 2.0 g. is thoroughly mixed with 15 g. 
of the fusion mixture in a 50 X 70 mm. nickel crucible. Over this mixture 
is placed a cover of 10 g. of fusion mixture. The crucible is covered and 
heated very gradually over an alcohol lamp. If smoke escapes from the 
crucible the flame is lowered and the heating is continued and gradually 
increased until, with the flame almost touching the crucible, very little or 
no smoke is developed after heat has been applied for an additional hour 
at that temperature. When thus thoroughly charred, without loss due to 
visible ''smoking,” the contents of the crucible are thoroughly mixed, the 
crucible is covered and then heated for 10 minutes in a medium sized flame 
on a'Roger's burner. ■ 

After the fusion mass has cooled, it is dissolved in about 400 cc. of water 
in a flask and 40 cc. of coned, hydrochloric acid is added. This is boiled in 
a flask to remove the carbon dioxide and then evaporated to dryness in a 
disk on the steam-bath. When completely dry, the mass is moistened with 
2Q-25 CG. of coned, hydrochloric acid and again evaporated to dryness. 
This same treatment is repeated once more. 

The mass of salts is next dissolved in 300 to 400 cc. of distilled water, 
Wolf and, OvSterberg, Btochem. Z,, 2% 429 (1910). ■, 

'■^5 Konschegg, ::Arch. ges. Physiol. {PflUgePs), 12^, 274 (1908). 
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10 cc. of coned. h 3 ^cirocMoric acid added, and the whole traiisferreci to a 
oOOcc. voltmietric flask and accurately made up to 510 cc. The well-* 
mixed solution is then filtered through a dr}’ filter into a dry 500 cc. volu- 
iiietric flask and, after exactly 500 cc. has been collected, it is transferred 
to a liter beaker together with 100-200 cc. of rinsing water. To this is 
now added 10 cc. of 0.1 N sulfuric acid solution and after the ixiixture lias 
been heated to boiling, the 10 cc. of a 10% barium chloride soliitioii is 
added, drop by drop. The boiling is continued for 10 to 15 minutes and 
then the mixture is heated for 10 to 12 hours before it is filtered and washed 
as usual. The filter paper and precipitate are cautiously burned and 
weighed. Blank estimations are made in exactly the same way. After 
the value found in the blank has been subtracted from the total weight the 
difference represents, of course, only 500/510 of the original sample. 

Perhydrol-Nitric Acid Method 

(1) Eeagents.—(a) A 25% solution of sodium hydroxide by %’’oiume; (b) Periiydrol 
or Superoxol, a 30% solution of hydrogen peroxide; (c) fuming nitric acid; (d) bromine; 
(e) 0.1 A sulfuric add; (I) a 10% solution of barium chloride. 

(2) Procedure,—Into a lOOcc, nickel crucible (50 X 70 mm.) contain¬ 
ing 10,cc, of the 25% sodium li 3 ’(iroxide solutionis transferred0.5 to2.0g, 
of the substance. The covered crucible is then heated on'the steam-bath 
until: the mass is almost dr}^ This requires several hours, but causes' 
considerable decomposition of the complex substances present, so that the 
sulfur in particular can later be easily oxidized. In case the evaporation 
has'proceeded too rapidty it is best to add again about 10 cc. of water and 
to repeat the slo’w evaporation. To the siightty moist material 5 cc, oi 
Perh}^drol is added ver 3 ^ graduall 30 In some cases it is iiecessar}" to stir,the 
mass wdth a glass rod or to add a few drops of w^ater so as to distribute the' 
reagent properly.' ■ During this treatment the heating is continued on' thC' 
steam-bath. 

The material, thus partially oxidized is next transferred to a' 300cc,.' 
KjeidahTflask,'■ acidified with nitric acid and concentrated over a,free 
flame until salts begin to separate. '■ This concentrated solution is then'. 

,oxidized, while boiling, by the gradual addition'of fuming nitric add and' 
bromine until 10 cc. of acid'and 40 to 50 .drops of bromine have,'been used. 
With material low,in, or free from,, fat this treatment is usually'sufficient 
to bring .about' complete oxidation of the .organi'C' matter. The solution is 
, "next evaporated almost .'to. dryness' and'-after water has ,agaiH .been .added', 
evaporation'iS' repeated to remove most' of. the nitric add.,, ,When the water; 
solution of this material is^ not absolutely clear it is filtered.and.after ,it has'' 
been neutralized with'sodium hydroxiide,/and diluted to^. about "600,'cc.i,tis 
acidified by the-addition 'of'',i0'cc,.',:of„'concd. hydrochloric add'.":, '„..The'','".10:„cc,.'' 
of 0.1 W sulfuric acid is added and the precipitation and estimation are con-' 
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ducted as usual and as described for the fusion method. Blank estimations 
must be made in exactly the same way with the same amounts of reagents. 

In case considerable lipin material is present, such as in nerve tissue, egg 
yolk, etc., drops of lipin or fatty acid remain unoxidized by the above pro¬ 
cedure. These, we find, can be filtered off after the mass has cooled without 
any loss of sulfur, but we consider it safer to modify the method so as to 
make the oxidation more efficient and prolonged. By conducting the oxida¬ 
tion by nitric acid and bromine in a flask provided with a glass-stoppered 
reflux condenser and continuing the boiling for 24 hours on an electric plate 
we were able to decompose completely egg yolk and a sulfo-lipin prepara¬ 
tion from brain tissue. 


Table I 

Analytical Results 


Substance 

Fusion method 
Substance Corrected 
taken BaSOi" 

S 

% 

Perhydrol method 
Substance Corrected 
taken BaS04“ 

vS 

.analyzed 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

% 

Pure cystine (calc, 26.69% of S)' 

0.1416 

0.2555 

25.27 

0.1541 

0.2998 

26.62 


.1494 

,2627 

24.56 

.1120 

.2171 

26.61 

Fat-free dried tissue No, 6. 

.8496 

.0546 

0.882 

1.3718 

.0916 

0.909 


1.7S34 

.0998 

.853 

1.2004 

.0780 

.895 

.Fat-free dried tissue No. 4. 

1.7289 

.1025 

.814 

1.2119 

.0722 

.816 


1.8028 

.1033 

.782 

1.3459 

.0783 

.812 

Fat'-free dried tissue No. 7 ..... 

1.7446 

.0438 

.345 

1.5591 

.0563 

-496 


1.7180 

.0465 

.366 

1.4235 

.0520 

.498 

Fat-free drie-d tissue No. 1. 

1.4679 

.0537 

.507 

1.5672 

.0615 

,538 


1.3614 

.0491 

.492 

1.5690 

.0605 

.529 

Sulfo-lipin from brain tissue... 

1.3590 

.0569 

.575 

1.3694 

.0587 

.581 


1.5446 

.0614 

. 545 

1.3989 

.0591 

.581 

Air-dried egg yolk,'... 

1,1171 

.0147 

.181 

1.2233 

.0246 

.2'76 

Crude bile sa'Its.. 

0.6524 

.1859 

3.91 

1.3828 

0.6882 

.0278 
. 1998 

.275 

3.99 


.8930 

.2512 

3.86 

.7282 

.2341 - 

.'4.08 


: “ Corrected for the sulfuric acid added and the trace in the reagents' introduced in 
,the process. ■ 

The results in Table I clearly show that the fusion method tends to give 
low and irregular results. ' For cystine the. values are distinctly low- by the 
fusion' method, but the Perhydrol method gives theoretical values and 
excellent checks. That the low results in the fusion method are due to the 
loss of sulfur' by volatilization is shown by a combustion- of ^ a proper mixture 
of cystine and fusion mixture in a combustion tube with a slow, well-regu¬ 
lated and well-washed current of air passing-over the material, and a- final 
washing'of the ak, through 2 wash bottles'containing 0.5 N sodium'hydrox¬ 
ide solution. The latter solution was next evaporated alm'ost to , dryness 
and analyzed for sulfur by the Perhydrol" method. Blank estimations .were 
made' in the .same -way with fusion mixture'alone,.- in.' the'combustion tube' 
instead,' By thus'. heating-''2 g. of cystine, with '75 g, ..of fusion mixture and. 
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gradually raising the temperature in the course of 2 */2 hours, we obtained 
2.8% of the cystine sulfur in the washing solution, after due allowance had 
been made for a careful blank test. This, to be sure, is a rapid heating but 
repetition of the same experiment with a veiy^ gradual heating over a period 
of 6 hours gave 1.3% of the cystine sulfur in the w'ashing solution. Fur¬ 
thermore, when the gases from the tube at the close of this period were 
passed into a lead acetate solution, a precipitate of lead sulfide was obtained 
at once. 

The completeness of oxidation of cystine sulfur is easily shown by ob¬ 
servation of the rapid loss of reduced sulfur in an alkaline solution of cys¬ 
tine when it is treated with h^^drogen peroxide. Such solutions can no 
longer be reduced to cysteine by sodium sulfite as suggested by Folin and 
Looney^^ in their recent method for the estimation of cystine. However, 
such oxidized solutions do not yield calculated values for sulfate unless the 
alkaline peroxide oxidation is followed by the usual nitric acid and bromine 
combustion. 

Summary 

1. The dry fusion method used in these studies tends to give low re¬ 
sults when proper!}^ corrected for blanks. 

2. These low and irregular results are due to the loss of reduced sulfur by 
volatilization during the heating period of the dry: mixture. This loss is 
greater the more rapidly the temperature is increased. 

3. The new Perhydrol method gives calculated values for cystine. The 
results are uniform and in general higher than b}' the fusion method on dif¬ 
ferent forms of organicalhr combined sulfur found in biological material. 

4. Blank estimations for sulfates are made easily and accurately by add¬ 
ing a knO'Wn amount of sulfate (10 cc. of 0.1 N solution) to the solution in 
order to hasten the complete precipitation of traces of sulfate. 

.Chicago, Illinois 

w poiin and booney, /. Biol Chem., 51, 427 (1922). 
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[CONTRIBUXION FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, COEUMBIA UNIVERSITY, No. 416 ] 

EFFECT OF AMINO ACIDS IN RETARDING THE HYDROLYTIC 
DECOMPOSITION OF AN ENZYME (PANCREATIC 
AMYLASE) 

By H. C. Sherman and Florence Walker 

Received iSIay 14, 1923 

In recent work dealing with the effect of amino acids upon the action 
of amylases we have found that glycine, alanine, tyrosine, phenylalanine, 
aspartic acid and asparagine exert a favorable influence upon the enzymic 
hydrolysis of starch. 

As more fully described in previous papers, the activity of the amylase 
was measured b'y the amount of reducing sugar formed w^hen the quantity 
of enzyme necessary to saccharify about ^/s of the substrate acted for V 2 
hour at 40° on 100 cc. of a 1% dispersion of Lintner “soluble” starch con¬ 
taining optimum amounts of sodium chloride and disodium phosphate. 
The reducing sugar thus formed, chiefly maltose, w^as estimated by finding 
the "weight of cuprous oxide precipitated as the result of the action of the 
digestion mixture on 50 cc. of mixed Fehling solution for 15 minutes, in a 
boiling 'water-batli. 

The carefull}^ neutralized amino acids added to the starch pastes did 
not alter the hydi'ogen-ioii concentration of the digestion mixtures. The 
favorable effect upon the activity of the enzyme w^as most marked in the 
case of purified pancreatic amylase, the amount of reducing sugar produced 
by this enzyme being about 15% greater in the presence of any one of the 
above-mentioned amino acids in a concentration of 0.05%7. This enzyme 
was, therefore, used in the present study, in which a further explanation 
of the favorable effect of the amino acids was sought. 

Experiments have already been reported^ showing that: (1) the favor¬ 
able influence of the amino acids cannot be attributed to their combina¬ 
tion wdth some product or products of digestion which, if left free in solution 
might bring the^ starch-enzyme reaction to equilibrium, or else react with 
the enz 3 Uiie itself, thereby rendering it inactive; .(2) the effect is not due to 
a more favorable hydrogen-ion concentration induced by the presence of 
the'.amino acids, 'since in our experiments an optimum'hydrogen-ion 
concentration was maintained throughout; (3) glycine is markedly .effective 
in counteracting the deleterious influence of cupric sulfate on pancreatic 
amylase, thus suggesting that the amino acid may'act by protecting the 
enzyme from some unknowm injurious , substance which may, be present 
accidentally or as a constituent of the substrate, or enzyme material; '(4,) 
positive evidence ■ has been found that' the favorable influenceof',amino 

^ Sherman and Walker, JouRHAn, 41y 1867 (1919),,., ■ 

^ Sherman and Wa,l,ker, «*Hd., ',43s'.2461''(192i'). , 
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acids is due at least in part to the fact that they prevent or retard the 
deterioration of the amylase in its aqueous solution. 

In studying this last point, three methods of investigation have been 
used: (1) the resulting losses in activity of equal portions of the same 
enzyme solution were 'compared after these portions had stood in absence 
of substrate for a definite length of time at known temperatures, alanine 
having been added to some portions while others contained no amino acid; 
(2) the effect of temperature upon ‘‘activation” due to amino acids was 
determined; (3) a similar series of experiments was carried out in which the 
enzyme was allo\ved to act at these different temperatures for a longer time. 

Protection of Pancreatic Amylase from Hydrolytic Destruction' in 

Absence of Substrate 

The enzyme was dissolved in (1) water alone, (2) water and alanine, 
0.1%, (3) water with optimum concentrations of sodium chloride and 
disodium phosphate, (4) water wfith the' same salts plus alanine. Such 
solutions were allow^ed to stand for 1 hour, in one series at 22® and in 
another at 40°, .and their enzymic activities then determined, the results 
being expressed in terms of the weight of cuprous oxide obtained. In 
the determinations of enzymic activity, alanine was added to those solu¬ 
tions w^Hch had not previously' contained it so as to have the same con¬ 
centration of alanine present in all cases during the action of the enzyme 
upon the starch and the treatment of the resulting solution with the 
Fehling reagent. 

The results are shown in Table I. 

Table I 

Effect of ■Alan.ine in Retarding Deterior.\tion of Pancr,eatic Amylas,e in Solu¬ 
tion at 22° and 40°^ 


Alam-ii.e 

NaCl 

NaaHPOi 

Cuprous o.ji:M.e 

At 22°. .At .40° 

O.lVc 

Optimum coiic. 

Optimum cone. 

Mg. 

Mg.'- 

.absen,t 

present"-, 

present 

,274 

' 144 ■ 

present 

, present 

present 

275 

198 

present 

absent 

absent 

' '. 133 


absent 

absent 

absent 

■ 98' 



" These ,experiments give direct evidence that the amino 'a.cid does re¬ 
tard the hydrolytic destruction of the amylase. Solutions of pancreatic 
amylase (containing optimum concentrations of sodium chloride and phos¬ 
phate)'which have stood 1 hour at 40° show about ^3 greater amylolytic 
activity when alanine has been' added to- the solution in'advance. ■' Under 
similar; conditions except-that the-■solutio.n-,is.kept at 22° instead of,'40° 
there is .no measurable difference,' probably because the deterioration at 
this temperature: and for this' short.-time in,the presence of,,';.optimum 
-concentrations', of salts, is so; small,in either case that the effect of "the amino 
acid is not demonstrable. ,. 'this''''low^er ' temperature,-',however,' 
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the deterioration of the enzyme in the absence of the salts was very marked 
and this deterioration was much retarded by the presence of the amino 
acid. 

Effect of Variation of Temperature of Digestion 

If protection against hydrol^dic destruction explains the increased 
activity of enzymes in the presence of amino acids, it is logical to expect 
that conditions favoring the hydrolysis of the enzyme molecule, such as a 
higher temperature or subjection to a given temperature for a longer period, 
would increase the difference resulting from the presence of the amino 
acid. To test this point, a series of experiments was planned in which 30- 
minute and 60-minute digestions by pancreatic amylase with and without 
amino acid were carried out at temperatures ranging from 30° to 75°. 

Table II 

ErrEcr or Temperature on Apparent Activation op Purified Pancreatic Amylase 

BY Glycine 

Results expressed in terms of cuprous oxide 

SO-minute digestions 60*minute digestions 

Increase of activity Increase of activity 


Tempera- 

ature 

0 

Glycine added 
.50 mg. None 
Mg. Mg. 

due to 50 mg. of 
glycine 

Mg. % 

Glycine 
50 mg. 
Mg. 

added 

None 

Mg. 

due to 50 mg. of 
glycine 

Mg. % 

30 

155 

136 

19 

14 

142 

' 114 

28 

24 

40 

252 

220 

32 

14 

287 

248 

39 

15 

50 

366 

311, 

55 

17 

343 

259 

84 

32 

55 

393 

291 

102 

35 

369 

214 

155 

72 

.57 

36,3 

251 

112 

45 

367 

167 

200 

120 

60 

380 

18:3 

197 

107 

320 

84 

236 

281 

65 

176 

58 

118 

203 

99 

24 

75 

312 

66.5. 

110 

30 

80 

266 

52' 

19 

33 

173 

70 

55 

24 

31 

129 

18 

8 

10 

125 

75,, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Table III 

'Effect of Temperature upon Apparent Activation of Purified Pancreatic 

Amylase by Phenylalanine 
Results expressed in terms of cuprous oxide 


Tempera- 

30-rainute digestions 

Increase of activity 

Phenylalanine added due to phenyl- 

60-minute digestions 

Increase of.activity 
Phenylalanine added due to phenyl- 

ature 

50 mg. 

' None 

alanine 


50 mg. 

None 

alaTii.ne ' ' 

o ■ 

, ,Mg.,^ 

,'Mg. ■„ 

'■ Mg.. 

% 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

% 

30'.,- 

' 183 ' 

■ -164, V 

19 

12 

173 

143 

30 

21 

"40 , V 

: , 29l'' ', 

","258 4 

33 

12 

290 

,247 

43 ' 

17 

''50/,'' 

'c.-,' 340„ '; 

'' .255 ' ' 

85 

33 

300 

194 

106 

55 ',-. 

' ' ,55 

..291 '., 

'181' 

no 

60 

226 

94 

132,. 

140 

'-'60'. 

J.34 

66 

68 

103 

105 

37 

',68 , ' 

184 

65 

' ''42" '■ 

^ 2.5 ' 

,17 

68 

'22 

' ''. 1,2. , .' 

10 

,'"''83 

70 

' "10 

, '' 7' 

3 

43 

6 

■ , '4'" 

2 ',. 

',"'50 ' 


Table II shows the results obtained-with.glycine:at different;te'mperatures 
when 0.6 cc. of 0.01% enzyme solution acted upon 100 cc. of substrate 
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for 30 minutes and when ^/o the amount acted upon the same amount of 
substrate for 60 minutes. The experiments were repeated with phenyl¬ 
alanine replacing glycine, the results of which are given in Table III, 
The purified pancreatic amylase preparation employed in the phenyl¬ 
alanine experiments was about a year older than that used with glycine 
and only as active; consequently, ^/‘a more of the solution was added 
to each digestion mixture. 

The results of the above experiments afford striking evidence that de¬ 
terioration of the enzyme with increase in temperature is retarded by amino 
acids. For the 30-minute digestions, beginning with an increase at 30® 
of 19 mg. of cuprous oxide or 14%, the favorable influence of glycine reaches 
a maximum of 197 mg. of cuprous oxide or over 100% at 60®. Above this 
temperature the effect as represented by increase in milligrams of cuprous 
oxide declines sharply, although the percentage of apparent activation 
continues to increase up to 66.5®. The rapid falling off in activity above 
60 ® is doubtless due to coagulation of the amylase w'hich is not prevented 
by the amino acid. 

The experiments with phenylalanine show the same general effect, 
though not in quite so marked degree as in the case of glycine, perhaps 
because of the lower molar concentration in which it was used. It will be 
observed from the tables that the 2 amylase preparations in absence of 
either amino acid behave somewhat differently, the less active one, em¬ 
ployed in connection with phenylalanine, being destroyed more rapidly with 
increasing temperature. Glycine added toasubstrate hydrolyzed by this' 
enzyme at 60® gave practically the same result as obtained with phenyl¬ 
alanine. Hence the lack of perfect agreement in the temperature'at which 
the optimum' effect was found is probably due not to dissimilarity in the 
action of the two amino acids but rather to some diff erence in the amylase 
solutions connected with the deterioration vrhieh had already occurred in 
the less active preparation. 

, The most evident explanation of' the. marked, temperature effect above 
shown is that,the amino acids preseiA^e the enzyme in solution, from the 
destructive influence of hot water. Thus increase in temperature exerts 
tvro opposite influences, upon amylolytic action. It accelerates the velocity 
of hydrolysis of starch into sugar by the amylase and at the same time in¬ 
creases the rate of deterioration (presumably li 3 ^drolytic destruction)' of 
the enzyme. The second reaction'being retarded b}^ the presence of one 
of its products (amino acids), the first effect, that is increase in the rate of 
hydrolysis of the starch, becomes more noticeable. 

..When hydrolysis"'was'.continued for'60'minutes the amino,.acids produced'■ 
a greater ■ apparent activation' at' all temperatures (up to that at wHcli,: 
coagulation of the enzyme occurred)-'than was observed in''similar expert-: ' 
"me.n.ts"of 30 'miButes''ydur'ation.' :D-igestions'-carried out ,at 4.Q® .for ■pe.riods.:' 
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of time froiD 20 minutes to 3 hours with and without glycine and tyrosine 
show the same increase in apparent activation with length of time of action 
of the amylase. This is what would be expected if the amino acid exerts 
its favorable influence by protecting against deterioration, since the longer 
the enzyme is subjected to an injurious temperature, the greater the 
deterioration and consequently the more apparent becomes the favorable 
effect of the conserving influence of the amino acid. 

Sunmiary and Conclusions 

L Highly purified preparations of pancreatic amylase, which deteriorate 
more rapidly in aqueous solution than the other amylases studied in this 
Laboratory, are also more affected by the presence of amino acids than 
are the other enzymes. 

2. Solutions of pancreatic amylase (containing optimum concentrations 
of chloride and phosphate) which have stood 1 hour at 40° show consider¬ 
ably greater activity when alanine has been added to the solution in ad¬ 
vance. Amylase solutions to which the chloride and phosphate have not 
been added deteriorate more rapidly; and with these the protective effect 
of the amino acid can be demonstrated at lower temperatures. 

3. There is a striking increase in apparent activation by glycine and 
phenylalanine with increased temperature of digestion until coagulation 
of the enzyme occurs. 

4. At the same temperatures there is greater apparent activation when 
hydrolysis is allowed to proceed for 1 hour than when the action is stopped 
at the end of 30 minutes. 

5. All these facts point to the conclusion that the favorable influence of 
amino acids on the enz 3 ^mic hydrolysis of starch is due, in large part at least 
and in all probability mainly, to a protection of the enzyme from deteriora¬ 
tion in the aciueoiis dispersion in'which it'acts. This deterioration is 
probably due to gradual li^^drolytic destruction. 

6. That the presence of amino acids retards the hydrolytic destruction 
of the enzyme constitutes, as w^e have previously pointed out, an interesting 
addition to the evidence supporting the view that the enzyme itself is a 
substance of protein nature or one which contains protein as an essential 
.constituent. 

We are greatty indebted to the Carnegie Institution of Washington for 
grantstin, aid'of the' investigation. ■ 

KIbw York, K. Y. , 
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THE SPONTANEOUS DISSOCIATION OF TRIPHENYLMETHYL 
DISULFIDE WITH THE FORMATION OF TRIPHENYL¬ 
METHYL. THE POTASSIUM DERIVATIVE OF TRIPHENYL 
CARBINOL AND ITS USE AS A SYNTHETIC AGENT 

By F. F. Buicke 

Received May 25, 1923 

fi-Pentamethylene-S-triarylmetliyl-ditliio-uretliaiis dissociate spontane¬ 
ously, in solution, with the formation of triarylmetliyls; the latter were 
isolated in the form of their characteristic peroxides d 

It has now been- found that triphenylmethyl disulfide also dissociates 
spontaneously, in solution, at ordinary temperature with the formation 
of triphenylmethyl; thus, when the colorless disulfide is dissolved in ben¬ 
zene the solution, colorless at first, soon assumes the deep yellow color 
which is characteristic for solutions of this radical. When air is passed 
into the solution, triphenylmethyl peroxide is precipitated. The rational 
explanation for the above phenomena is expressed as follows 

: 2 {CsHshC—S—S—CCCfiHsla 2 (CsHslsC—-h 2 

i oxygen 

(C'sHslsC—O—”0—CtCgHsls 

A comparison of triphenylmethyl'disulfide' with triphenylmethyl per«, 
oxide, ', as regards dissociation, is interesting. Wkland^ has shown that 
triphenylmeth 3 d peroxide dissociates very readify when a X 3 dene solution 
of the material is heated to the boiling point. The ^ dissociation, in this 
instance, occurs’not between the triphenylmethyl group and oxj^gen but 
through the severance of the bond between oxygen and ox^'gen., 

' It now, seemed desirable to prepare the hitherto unknown thioperoxide, 
{CB'Es}zCS—0—CiC^‘H^)z, and study its behavior with regard to dissocia¬ 
tion. ■ It'was'thought that this substance m'ight readity' be'prepared by 
reaction between trlphe'nylmethyl sulfurchloride^ and ,ametallic"derivative,' 
of' triphenyi earbinol.^ (C 6 .H 5 ) 3 C—S—Gl'+ 0 ”-C(C 6 ,Hs) 3 ^ 

C—S-~0~C(G6H5)3 + MCI. ^ 

Schlenk and j\I.air^ 'ha%-"e reported,that the sodium derivative of triphenyl- 
carb'molU 2 ia\^'be obtained by the action; of metallic sodium upon" a large 
excess of .'the molten carbinol at 185°'. This method, however,,' is iinsatis.- 
factory'since it is veiy^ difficult to .free'the'hA^groscopie sodium compound 
from "the large amount of unchanged carbinol.' 

'. ^ Blicke, This JouRXAU, 45, 544 (1923).'.. 

■" '' Judging' from the yield 'of peroxide'it seems that oniy one of .the tripheii. 5 dfflethyl, 
groups of the 'dis'iilfideds'obtamed'm'the forni'.of triphenylmethyl. 

44,'2^^ 

Yorlander and'.MittagrfM^f., S2,-4I5''(1''919)..,. , 

' .,;®''',ScMenkand''.M''a'lu'f>M.l'44,,1076^(l9ffi 
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It was found that metallic potassium reacts readily with triphenyl car- 
binol when the latter is dissolved in boiling xylene. The potassium 
derivative which is formed is soluble in hot xylene but quite insoluble in 
the cold solvent and therefore crystallizes out of the latter quite pure. 

2(C6H5)3C»~0H + 2K - 2(C6H5)3C—OK + Hs. 

Before undertaking a study of the reaction of the metallic compound 
with triplienylmethyl sulfurchloride it seemed desirable to study the 
reactions between the former substance and somewhat simpler compounds. 
Accordingly, the preparation of various triarylmethyl ethers and esters 
was attempted by treatment of the potassium compound with alkyl halides 
and acid chlorides, respectively. The potassium compound reacts readily 
with methyl iodide, and triphenylmethyl-methyl ether is formed in good 
yield: (C 6 H 5 ) 3 C-~OK + CH 3 I = (C 6 H 5 ) 3 C—O—CH 3 + KL By the use 
of ethyl instead of methyl iodide little or none of the corresponding ethyl 
ether is formed, providing the reaction is carried out under the same con¬ 
ditions. In this instance, ethylene and triphenyl carbinol represent the re- 
■actionproducts: (C 6 H 5 ) 3 C—OK + C2H5I = (C 6 H 5 ) 3 C—OH + C2H4 + KL 
Benzoyl chloride reacts immediately with the metallic carbinol derivative 
with the formation of triphenylmethyl benzoate. 

I^^en an equivalent amount of triphenylmethyl sulfurchloride, dis¬ 
solved in benzene, was added to the potassium compound, heat was devel¬ 
oped and a red-brown solution resulted. The only crystalline, organic 
products that could be isolated from the reaction mixture were triphenyl 
carbinol and triphenylmethyl peroxide. Since a considerable amount of 
potassium chloride was formed, it seems that triphenylmethyl thioperoxide 
must have been produced initially; the peroxide may have resulted from 
the interaction of the thioperoxide and unchanged potassium compound: 
2(C6H5)3C—&-~0—C(C6H5)3 + 4(C6H5)3C—OK = 3(GeH5)3C—0—O—C- 
(C 6 H 5)3 + (C 6 H 5 ) 3 C—C(C6H5)3 + 2 K 2 S. This explanation of the formation 
of the peroxide receives support through the fact that triphenylmethyl sul¬ 
furchloride reacts with sodium methylate with the formation of triphenyl¬ 
methyl-methyl thioperoxide;® when an excess of the alcoholate was used 
there resulted only a sulfur-free compound which the above-mentioned 
investigators suspected was triphenylmethyl peroxide. We have re¬ 
peated this work and found that the sulfur-free substance was unquestion- 
ably: peroxide. • Whm the potassium compound of triphenyl carbinol was 
■added; to the triphenylmethyl sulfurchloride, in the attempt to avoid 
an excess of the former substance at any time during the reaction, ■ peroxide' 
was agam obtained. , 

The potassium compound reacts with triphenylcMoromethane and it 
: Was^ 'thought'that the .resulting product might be triphenylmethyl ether, 
formed in accordance with the equation, ■ (C 6 H 5 ) 3 G-—OK + Gl—C(C 6 H 6)3 = 

■ ' *,Ref. 4IS, 
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(C6H5)3C—O—C(C6H6)3 + KCl. However, in the examinatioE of . the 
reaction product no ether was found. From the mixture of products formed 
^-hydroxytriphenyl carbinol w^as isolated; the latter was probably present 
in the reaction mixture in the form of its anhydride, diphenyl-quino- 
methane. It is interesting to compare this result with that obtained by 
Gomberg"^ when he attempted to prepare triphenylmethyl ether by the 
action of silver oxide upon triphenylchloromethane in benzene solution. 
In this case, also, the desired ether was not obtained and diphenyl-quino- 
methane was isolated as a product of the reaction. If it is assumed that 
Gomberg obtained (C 6 H 5 ) 3 C—O—Ag as the initial product in his experi¬ 
ment, the two reactions then become comparable. 

In addition, it was found that the potassium compound of triphenyl 
carbinol reacts at once with iodine, phosphorus trichloride and other sub¬ 
stances which contain reactive halogen. 

Experimental Part 

Triplienylmetliyl Disulfide.—-This compound was readily prepared from triplienyl 
thiocarbinol according to the method of Vorlander and Mittag;® the formation of the 
thiocarbinol, however, does not proceed smoothly. The investigators mentioned were 
the first to prepare triphenyl thiocarbinol; their method consists in treating triphenyl- 
cMoromethane with sodium hydrogen sulfide, using ethyl alcohol as a solvent. Un¬ 
fortunately, the method is not an entirely reliable one and occasionally fails to yield the 
desired product;® this is due to the fact that triphenylchloromethane reacts with the 
ethyl alcohol, used as a solvent, with the greatest ease to form triphenylmethyl ethyl 
ether. We have been able to prepare the thiocarbinol by the action of |X>tassium hy¬ 
drogen sulfide on triphenylchloromethane, using benzene as a solvent. The potassitmi 
hydrogen sulfide,^® prepared from 6 g. of potassium, was added to 14 g. of triphenyl¬ 
chloromethane, dissolved in 80 cc. of dry benzene. After the mixture had been shaken 
for 1 week the reaction mixture was filtered and the solvent allowed to evaporate. The 
slightly gummy product thus obtained was converted directly into triphenylmethyl 
sulfurchloride and then into the disulfide. The yield of the suifurchloride compound, 
based on triphenylchloromethane, never exceeded 50% of that calculated. 

Dissociation of the Disulfide.—solution of 2.7 g. of the disulfide in 15 cc. of dry 
benzene immediately became deep yellow, the color of dissolved triphenylmethyl. A 
fairly rapid stream of dry air was passed through this solution and the escaping air was 
led into aqueous potassium hydroxide. The benzene , solution soon became'doudy and 
after 1 hour quite a heavy precipitate had formed. After 8 hours: the precipitated ma¬ 
terial was separated, washed with hot carbon disulfide and quickly recrystallized from 
toluene. The compound thus obtained melted at 185®; mixed, with triphenylmethyl 
peroxide, prepared from triphenylchloromethane and molecular silver, the melting point 
of'^iie mixture was found to be 185-186®. "The' yield of .peroxide was 0.82 g.'' The al¬ 
kaline' solution'was, found to contain potassium sulfite, thus showing that sulfur, dioxide 
'had'also been formed during the reaction.- 

In another experiment, 2.25 g. of the.■ disulfide, dissolved''in', 10 cc. of benzene,. W'as 
used. After air ha-d been - .passed, .through the solution for 1 hour no peroxide appeared 

‘Gomberg,T his,J oiJimAn,\3Sy.^2:',- . . 

- - ®Vcrifeder'andMittag, m,^ 

V: -®'-,Mittag,'D«wMfnil, Halle,--l'^IS- 

Bioxam, /. Chem. Soc., 77, 758 (1900), 
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blit tlie latter soon settled out of tlie solution when the sides of the containing flask were 
rubbed with a stirring rod; yield of peroxide, after 12 hours, 0.70 g. 

PotassitiBi Derivative of Triphenyl CarbinoL—mixture of 11.5 g. of pure, dry 
triphenyl carbinol and 100 cc. of xylene, which had previously been refluxed over metallic 
sodium and then distilled, was put into a SOOcc. round-bottom, 3-neck flask. The latter 
was 'fitted with a reflux condenser, which was closed with a soda-lime tube, a'lid an 
inlet tube. After the air in the flask had been displaced by dry nitrogen 1.5 g. of potas¬ 
sium was added; the mixture was then refluxed, enough heat being applied to keep the 
xylene boiling fairly vigorously. A continuous stream of nitrogen was passed through 
the flask. After 3 to 4 hours the potassium had practically all disappeared. As the 
clear, hot solution cooled, the potassium compound precipitated at once in the form of 
colorless, transparent crystals. After 12 hours the supernatant liquid was decanted 
and the crystalline material removed from the flask. During the latter operation the 
material was protected from atmospheric moisture by a stream of nitrogen; yield of 
crystals, about 10 g. 

When the transparent crj^stals were heated to 220®, under 20 mm. pressure, an 
amount of xylene was evolved that corresponded to about 21% of the weight of the 
original material; calcd. loss for 1 molecular equivalent of xylene, 25%. The material, 
which did not melt during this process, was converted into an opaque, granular sub¬ 
stance. For the purposes of synthesis it is not necessary to free the potassium com¬ 
pound from xylene. 

When exposed to the air the crystalline product is quickly converted into a powder. 
Contact with moisture changes the material to triphenyl carbinol and potassium hydrox¬ 
ide; a weighed portion of the xylene-free compound was thrown into water, the re¬ 
sulting potassium hydroxide estimated and was found to be 93.4% of the calculated 
amount. The low result is due to the fact that a small amount of carbinol, which was 
used in slight excess in the preparation of the compound, always settles out of the xylene. 

Reaction with Methyl Iodide.—A mixture of 10 g. of the potassium compound (the 
materia! containing xylene of crystallization was used in this and in all subsequent ex¬ 
periments), 12 g. of pure methyl iodide and 30 cc. of dry benzene was gently refluxed for 
2 hours, then poured into an evaporating dish and, after the solvent had evaporated, 
the crystalline residue was washed with water until free from potassium iodide. 
The dried material was boiled with 50 cc. of petroleum ether (80-100®) and then liitered. 
The first crop of crystals which appeared upon coolmg proved to be carbinol, later the 
methyl-triphenylmetliyi ether crystallized-in pure condition. The substance melts at 
83-4° as given jii the literature.^- Yield-6 g., or 82% of the, calculated amount. , , ■ - 
,, Reaction'wi,lh Ethyl Iodide.—Ten g. of the potassium compound, 12,g.,o,f ethyl 
iodide .and 30 cc. benzene were refluxed-for 2 hours ■in a lOOcc, flask. The gas. evolved 
during the reaction amounting to 480 cc. (N. T.,P.) was collected over water, backw.ard 
■'d,ifusion;'of moisture,into the reaction flask being prevented by a calcium chloride tube, 
,and ..proved, to be ethylene by converting it.into' ethylene ,bromide. and'.ide.ntifica.tion, of 
the .latter by, its melting and boiling points.' 'The amount of ethylene,,found corresponds 
.',' .to 78%' of that, calculated, ' -7.0 g. of triphenyl carbinol was obtained; calc., 6.9. ' 

'. , .Reaction-with Benzoyl Chloride.—A mixture of 8 g. of the potassium co.inpotmcl, 
,,"3.8 g. of care'ftiliy purified ,benzo'yl chloride and. 30 cc. of benzene reacted immediately 
■ with-,co-nsiderable'evolu,tlon.of heat, moisture having' been carefully excluded,. .After 

',' A tra.ce of ■ imchanged potassium often remains mixed with the potassitnn com- 
' .'pound. It".is 'advisable, therefore., to treat 'the ,reaction mixture as "descri'b.ed ,above; 
.during, the' evaporation of.,.the ,solvent.the 'atmospheric moisture reacts with,.' the 'potas- 
".sium and the solid residue may then safely be treated with water. 

Hemilian, Ber., 7,1208 (1874), Straus and Hussy, ibid., 42,2176 (1909), 
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24 hours the reaction mixture was potired into an evaporating dish,, the solvent was 
removed and the organic matter was extracted with hot benzene. The benzene solution 
was concentrated under reduced pressure; triplienylmethyl benzoate separated from the 
cold, coned, solution in good yield. The compound was further puriiied i)y recrystalliza- 
tion from a mixture of chloroform and petroleum ether. The ester melts at 165-166". 

For the purpose of comparison the ester was prepared by another method: 4 g. of 
triphenylchloromethane, 6.5 g. of silver benzoate and 50 cc. of benzene were heated to 
60®, for 4 hours, in a bath. After the benzene had been removed from the reaction 
mixture by evaporation, the organic material was recn'stallized twice from benzene. 
The ester, prepared by this method, melted at 165-166®. 

One g. of the ester was hydrol^'zed quantitatively by boiling for 1 hour with 30 cc. of 
water containing a few drops of sulfuric acid. 

Reaction with Triphenylmethyl SulfurcMoride.—A mixture of S g. of the potassium 
compound, suspended in 30 cc. of benzene, with an equivalent amount of triphenylmethyl 
suifurchloride dissolved in the same solvent, became warm, and after standing for 24 
hours protected from moisture the clear, red-brown solution was poured into an evaporat¬ 
ing dish. The presence of a gelatinous, transparent precipitate, presumably colloidal 
potassium chloride, which was obtained in all of the reactions, made filtration of the re¬ 
action mixture impossible. After spontaneous evaporation of the benzene the residue 
was treated with dry ether; from the latter triphenyl carbinol was obtained. The ether- 
insoluble residue was washed with water to remove potassium chloride, dried, and then 
dissolved in a small amount of boiling toluene. As the solution cooled, triphenylmethyl 
peroxide was obtained. 

Reaction with TiiphenylcMoromethane.—^Equivalent amounts of triphenjdchloro- 
methane and the potassium derivative of the carbinol, suspended in benzene, were shaken 
in a sealed tube. After 4 hours the mixture was deep red and after 4 days the contents 
of the tube consisted of a heavy gelatinous precipitate and an orange-colored liquid. 
Absolute ether was added and the mixture was"filtered; the filtrate was then heated 
under diminished pressure until the solvent was removed. The residue, which consisted 
of crystals and an orange-colored oil, was dissolved in acetone and, after the addition of 
5% sodium hydroxide solution, w*as heated on a steam-bath until all of the acetoae^ had 
evaporated. After filtration from alkali-insoluble material the filtrate was concentrated 
to ,a' small volume; flaky crystals, possessing a pearly luster, were formed as the solution 
stood. . This material was the sodium salt of ^-hydroxytriphenyl carbinol. It m^as con¬ 
verted into both the colorless benzenoid and the yellow quinoiioid forms of the hydroxy-, 
carbinol.^® TlTien the yelloiv form of the carbinol.was heated at 110® for several hours 
the'brown-yellow fuchsone resulted; after several recrystallizations from benzene and 
petroleum ether this melted^^ at 166-167 L. 

Stimmary 

,T. TfiplheEylmethxd disulfide dissociates''Spontaneously,, ' in solution,, 
at ordinary temperature, with the .formation of triphenylmethyl; thelatter 
'was isolated in the form of its peroxide,.. 

2. The potassium derivative of triphenyl carbinol was pr,ep'a.redA It 
reacts with alkyl halides" to iorm ethers and' with acid chlorides to form 
.esters,' In/some instances.,,'however, the potassium compoimd reacts ab-, 
'HormaliyA^ ' , 

:' .Ann Aebor,,,M,ichigan 

Tms; Journal, ',35,.1037 (1913), 

/..';./'' 64 '“BistaycM,and Herbst,',B^r.,..3$., 333'5 
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[Contribution prom the Chemicau Laboratory of the University of North 

Caroeina] 

HYDROXYNAPHTHOQUINONE STUDIES. 

VI. THE CHLORINATION OF JUGLONE 
By Aevin S. Wheeler, P. R. Dawson and Joseph L. McUwen 

Received June 7, 1923 

The first work on the chlorination of juglone was done by Wheeler and 
ScottThey reported that the chlorination of juglone in cold glacial 
acetic acid solution gave juglone dichloride, an addition product, which 
lost hydrochloric acid by the action of hot alcohol, giving a monochloro 
substitution product. On the other hand the chlorination of juglone in 

Chlorinaiion of Juqlone 
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hot acetic acid solution gave a dichlorojuglone which is a substitution 
product. The latter reaction was further studied by Wheeler and Dawson 
and several derivatives were made but the results were not published on 
account of incompleteness. They are now incorporated in this paper, 
rwheeler and Scott, THis JouRNAt, 41j 833 (1919). 
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They consisted briefly in the benzo 3 iation of diclilorojiigioiie; the prepara¬ 
tion of the sodium salt which was found to dye silk and wool fabrics cer¬ 
tain buff shades readity; the alk^dation of dichlorojugione in wliieli 1 
chlorine atom was replaced by the aniline radical and fliially the replace¬ 
ment of 1 chlorine atom by the hydroxyl group under the influence of hot 
alcoholic sodium hydroxide and the acettdation of this product. The 
work just carried out includes the alktdation of dichlorojugione with p- 
cMoro-aniline and f>-toluidme; the reduction of dichlorojugione with zinc 
and sulfuric acid and acettdation of this product; the reaction of sodium 
eth 3 date and attempts to prepare an oxime. 

The chlorination of juglone was studied under carrions conditions. No 
chlorination was found to take place in carbon tetrachloride solution but 
it proceeded smoothty in glacial acetic acid. Scott passed chlorine in for 
3 hours; Dawson reduced the time somewhat but NIcEwen finds 2 hours 
to be best. 

In one preparation a ver 3 '' unexpected result ivas obtained, the whole 
product being a green amorphous substance. A compound of similar 
appearance and properties was obtained b 3 ’^ M 3 dius- b}- boiling juglone with 
water. To determine whether the chlorine was concerned in the reaction 
we dissolved the juglone in hot acetic acid and set the solution aside over¬ 
night.' The same amorphous green product %vas obtained. It was'in¬ 
soluble, in the usual organic solvents, did not melt at'310° and dissolved 
in alkalies giving a deep violet solution. .The form.ula of .NMi'iis, C 20 H 10 O 7 , 
suggests that oxidation of juglone has occurred with the condensation of 
two molecules to produce a peroxide: 



The chlorine atoms in dichlorojugione according to our belief are located 
at' Positions 2 and 3. • Whether we accept the Thiele Partiak Valence, 
theoty,, the Bamberger theor 3 ’^® or -the Willstatter formula‘s for the consti¬ 
tution .of naphthalene, the Posi.tions 2 and 3 in juglone are,'reactive o,iies and 
substitution should' readih^ take place there.'. For a ti'me w'e thought 'that 
1 chlorine atom might enter Position 8, since this is'a phenol ring and the 
li 3 ^drogen' at Position 8, para to the. h 3 "drox 3 d, ,would be, reactive'. How¬ 
ever, ,o,ur,,experiments shoiv that. 1.chlorine atom, is. more reactive than 
the other.,'being.driven out,of the molecule not onl}^ b}’*.strong bases such 
as' sodium hydroxide but. also by weak' bases'such as aniline and ^-cHoro- 
aniline.',,'In this,'connection''it,’'is .interesting to note .That as, soon as 2 
chlorine "atoms,' are' present' in the' aniline ''mole'ctiI,e,, 'its basicity' .is so far 
y' V'.,2 Mylius, ,18., 463 

; ® Bamberger., A257,,49''(1890) ;and'. following'pa'pers. , 
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reduced tliat it lias no effect upon the dichlorojuglone molecule. If the 
2 chlorine atoms are at Positions 2 and 3 we observe that the quinone ring' 
is surcharged with negativity, having all 4 Positions occupied by oxygen or 
chlorine. It is very easy to believe that in such an environment 1 
chlorine atom may be easil}^ displaced. 

In view of the fact that juglone readily takes up 3 bromine atoms, it is 
very peculiar that tinder the same conditions only 2 ciilorine atoms enter' 
the molecule, and a special attempt failed to introduce a third. 

Attention is called to the color phenomena shown by the hydroxychloro- 
juglone. This compound dissolves in water, giving a deep red solution but 
if even a slight amount of acid is added, the solution becomes yellow. 
On neutralization of the acid, the red color reappears. 

Experimental Part 

The Chlorination of Juglone,—In order to arrive at the best conditions 
for the chlorination of juglone, carbon tetrachloride and glacial acetic acid 
'were compared as media. There seemed to be little or no action in car¬ 
bon tetrachloride solution but chlorination in acetic acid proceeded very 
smoothly. The time of passing in the chlorine and the subsequent heating 
were varied and the following procedure was finally adopted as best. 

Two g- of jugione was dissolved in 20-cc. of glacial acetic acid and placed in a test- 
tube immersed in hot water. Chlorine, prepared by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
potassium permanganate and purified by passing through water, sulfuric acid and phos¬ 
phorus pentoside, was passed into the solution slowly for V/ 4 , hours and then rapidly for 
,20 minutes. As the solution cooled a mass of orange-red needles separated, the first 
crop weighed 1.82 g., a pure product; m. p., 149*^. The second crop, obtained by con¬ 
centrating the mother liquor, -weighed 0.56 g.; m. p., 138°. 

Owing to the easy formation of tribromojuglone, some attempts were 
made to introduce a third, chlorine atom. Chlorine was passed into the 
hot solution more rapidly and for a longer time. The product consisted 
of less well defined crystals that were more compact, redder in color and more 
soluble in acetic acid ' and' other solvents.. The melting point was con¬ 
siderably lower, 'and was'very slowly raised'by repeated' re- 

crystallizations'. The determination, for chlorine gave a surprising'result, 
the percentage being only slightly above that for . dichlorojuglone. ■ This 
reaction will be re-examined. , . . 

Sodium Salt of Biclilo,rojuglone.®—~A solution of 1.4'g. of dichlorojuglone in 300' cc.' 
of ether 's,haketi 'with SO cc. of'a' 10'% solution of sodium carbonate for 30 minutes. 
After, the' mixture'had stood for some time the ether layer' Tvas .removed, and .the dark"' 
: colored precipitate in the ivat'er layer -was filtered off.' The sodium carbonate' was wa'Shed 
out with'smaE portions;of cold water.' The 'dry -salt has an indigo-blue color and is some¬ 
what soluble,in,alcohol.. The aquC'OUS solution has,a deep violet color. Acidification 
liberates dichlorojuglone.' ; 

® Work of F, R, BaW'Son.' , ■ 
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Analysis. Subs., 0.3394: K'a 2 S 04 , 0.0841. Calc, for CioHnOGCIjKa: Xa, 8.58. 
Found: 8.01. 

The preparation of the salt by adding sodium hydroxide to an alcoholic solution and 
precipitating with sodium chloride was less satisfactory owing to the difficulty of getting 
rid of the sodium chloride. 

The sodium salt may be used for dying silk and wool shades of buff and brown. 
When, for example, silk is heated in such a solution the deep Tiolet color soon turns to 
yellowish brown and the silk is dyed an attractme buff .shade, fairly fast to light. 

2j3“BichlorO“5“heiizoxy“l54-iiaphthoquinone/ CioH^Oo.CIe.OCOCsHo.—solution 
of 0.5 g. of dichloiojuglone in 5 cc. of benzoyl chloride was heated to boiling for 3 hours. 
The color changed from red to brown. Evaporation of the liquid gave a product weigh" 
ing 0.64 g, which after several recrj^stallizations from benzene melted at 225 It forms 
light 5 ^eliow needles, sllghtb^ soluble in alcohol, acetone and moderately soluble in ben¬ 
zene. 

Analysis. -Subs., O.loSS: AgCl, 0.1320. Calc, for CirHsO-iCb (347): Cl, 20.46. 
Found: 20.53. 

2sS“Bihydroxy~3-cMoro-l,4”*n.aplithoquinoiie,® CicHs02(0H)2CL—A mixture of 2.0 g. 
of dichlorojuglone, dissolved in 160 cc. of warm alcohol, and 80 cc. of i0*:7 sodium hy¬ 
droxide was boiled for 1 hour. The deep violet solution soon changed to dark red and a 
small amount of precipitate appeared. The mixture wms, poured into 200 cc. of cold 
water, and the precipitate dissolved. Upon acidification wdtli hydrochloric acid an 
abundant separation of verj^ fine yellow needles took place. This product weighed 
1.45 g.; m. p., 188-189 ®. A second crop weighed 0.22 g.; m. p., 181-183®. The sub¬ 
stance is extremely soluble in alcohol, slightly so in ligroin and fairly soluble in water, 
giving a deep red solution. The pure substance, m. p.,. 191 is obtained by recrystaliiz- 
ing several times from dil. alcohol. The crystals are needles which are' red when wet 
and' golden-brown when dry. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.1661: AgCl, 0.1062. Calc, for CioH604a (224.5): 01,15.81. 
Found: 15.83. 

As, stated above, the neutral solution in water is deep red. Addition of a slight 
amount of acid changes it instantly to ^^ellow and neutralization restores the red color. 
Crystals obtainC'd from the 2 solutions are identical in form and melting point. 

2,5-Biacetoxy-3-chioro-'l,4-naphthoqumone,5 CmH 3O2C1{OC0CH3)2.—A. solution 
of 0.5 g. of the hydroxy derivative in 8 cc. of acetic anhydride'was, gently bO'ikd for 8 
hours.' ThC' color, gra,dually changed from dark red to, 5 ’'ellow-browTi.' The, 'product, 
precipitated by the addition of cold, water, weighed 0.62 g. and melted, at 142-'i4S®. 
'On recrystallization twice from alcohol the pure substance is 'obtai,ne'd in beautiful, fine 
yellow needles, melting sharply at 147®, 

', Analyses. Subs., 0.2509, 0.1908: AgCl,'0.1187, 0.0895. Calc, for, CkHsO'sCI 
(308.5): Cl, 11.51. Found: 11,72, 11.64. , 

■ ,2«MilmQ-3-cMoro«5-hydroxy--l,4--naphth,oq!iin0ne • Ci,oHa02,.lSrHCsH5,C!,OH.— 
A solution.of 1 g. of dichlorojuglone in ,75.cc. ,of'alcohol wa,s added'0.4 g. ,of'aniline 
(slightly in .excess of 1 molecular equivalent). , The reaction began at once, and the' solii,- 
,tlon became, deep viole't-red.', The' mixture was boiled, for ,15 .minutes and'then cooled. 
¥ery small, short, fiat .needles'.separated in abundance.,, '\,Viewed' in the mass th,ey, have 
'a',V'iolet-cafm,ine 'colpr with a metaHic-luster.. ■„lTn,der'the:,mic,roscope they appear to re¬ 
semble chips," of .pine, bark because '.of their "color and ' the, jagged' ends.,' The first,'Crop' 
weighed'9,.9:',g,, m. p.., ,218-221.®. A second 'Crop weighed ;0.22 g... Recry,staliiz.ation',frQin 

'Wort.of ,Bawson',and,.M'CEweni''' '7'' 
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acetone raised tlie melting point to 222°. The substance is fairly soluble in alcohol, very 
soluble ill benzene and best purified from, acetone. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.1524: AgCl, 0.0726. Calc, for Ci(4boO;,NCI (206.0): Cl, 
11.83. Found: 11.88. 

All attempt was made to carry out the reaction with 2,4-dichloro-aiiiltne but even 
after it had been heated all day the dichlorojuglone was recovered unchanged, p- 
Motiocliloro-aniline reacted easily, as described below. 

2«-j^-Chloro~amiino-3“Chioro“S-hydroxy-l,4-naphthoqumone,^ C 10 HSO 2 .NHC 6 H 4 CI." 
Ci.OH.—To a solution of 1 g. of dichlorojuglone in 75 cc. of hot alcohol, 0.53 g. of 
chloro-aniline was added, and the mixture was boiled for 30 minutes, the color turning to 
a dark brownish-red. As the solution cooled 0.8 g. of the product crystallized out. It 
consisted of dark reddish-purple, flat needles with jagged ends, that melted at 237 The 
pure substance, obtained by recrystallization from acetone, melted at 243°. The sub¬ 
stance is easily soluble in benzene, and moderately soluble in alcohol or ether. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.1765: AgCl, 0.1530. Calc, for CisHgO^NCb (334): Cl, 21.33. 
Found: 21.45. 

2-j^?-Toiuiiio~3-chIoro-5-hydroxy-l,4“naphthoqumoneJ C10H3O2.NHC6H4CHy.CI.OFI. 
—^Aii alcoholic solution of 1 g, of dichlorojuglone and 0.44 g. of /?-toluidine was boiled 
for several minutes. Crystals began to appear before boiling commenced. The first 
crop of crystals weighed 0.8 g. These were dark, reddish-purple, flat needles with jagged 
ends and a brilliant luster. Recrystallization from acetone gave a pure product melting 
at 234°. 

Analysis. vSubs., 0.1560: AgCl, 0.0723. Calc, for CnHisOyNCI (313.6): Cl, 11.31, 
Found: 11.46. , 

l ,4j5-Trihydroxy-2,3-dichloronaphthaleiie,’ CioH 3 (OH) 3 Cl 2 .—To a suspension of 2 g. 
of dichlorojuglone in 50 cc. of ether were added some sulfuric acid (1:5) and zinc dust in 
small i)ortions at short intervals, while the mixture was well shaken. As the dichloro¬ 
juglone was reduced it was taken up by the ether which became faintly yellow. The 
ether was separated, washed well with water and allowed to evaporate at room tem¬ 
perature. The residue was a mass of gray crystals with a metallic lUvSter, resembling 
aluminum powder. The product weighed 2.0 g. and melted at 154-156 ° with dceompo- 
.sition. It was purified by dissolving it in alcohol and adding water until crystallization 
began. The pure product consisted of very small short prisms, gray in the mass with a 
brilliant metallic luster, and melting at 157° with decomposition. There is danger of 
decomposing the compound in the purifying process. We lost two small lots which be¬ 
came nearly black. It is readily soluble in acetone and in ether, difficultly soluble in hot 
benzene and insoluble in ligroin. 

A?ialysis. Subs., 0.1771: AgCl, 0.2085, Calc, for CjoHeOyCb (245): Cl, 28.98. 
Found: 29.12. 

l,4,5-Triacetoxy-2,3«dichIoronaphthaIene,7 CioH 3 (OCOCH 3 ) 3 Cl 2 .—A solution of 1 g. 
of the reduction product in 15 cc. of acetic anhydride was boiled for 12 hours, soon turn¬ 
ing yellow. Evaporation of the liquid gave a product melting at 165-170°. After rc- 
crystalHzation from alcohol it melted at 182° and consisted of well developed, transparent 
needles that were light yellow when viewed in the mass. The substance is easily soluble 
in acetone, fairly .soluble in benzene and alcohol and nearly insoluble in ether. 

■'■■"Analysis. Subs,, 0.1535: AgCl, 0.1196. Calc, for CiMnO^Ckim ): Cl, 19.06. 
.'Found:; 19.27. ' 

;' 'Reaction with.Sodium Ethylate'.—From an'equivalent molecular mixture o'f di-, 
,,.^''"Work of: McEwen.,, 
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chlorojuglone and freshly made sodium ethylate a dark purple precipitate formed im¬ 
mediately (in benzene solution). W^hen this was dissolved in water and acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, the solution turned yellow^ and a yellow precipitate formed. This 
proved to be the hydroxy chlorojuglone, m. p., 191°, described above. It showed the 
same color phenomena. We had hoped to find also an ethoxy derivative of dichloro- 
juglone. 

Attempt to Prepare an Oxime.—One g. of dichlorojuglone was dissolved in 20 cc. of 
alcohol containing 0.3 g. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (1 molecular equivalent), and 
2 drops of strong hydrochloric acid. After the solution had boiled for 2 hours and then 
cooled, a product was obtained, but it contained no nitrogen and proved to be unchanged 
dichlorojuglone. The experiment was tried with 2 molecular equivalents of the hy- 
droxylamiiie salt and boiling was continued for 8 hours, but with no better success. 

Summary 

1. The best method of chlorinating juglone is described. 

2. A description of the sodium salt and the benzoate of dichlorojuglone 
is given. 

3. One chlorine atom of dichlorojuglone is replaced by hydroxyl by the 
action of alcoholic sodium hydroxide. This h 3 ^droxyl derivative and its 
acetate are described. 

4. Dichlorojuglone was arylated by weak bases such as aniline, p- 
chloro-aniline and ^-toluidine but not by dichloro-aniline. In each case 
1 chlorine atom is replaced, 

5. Dichlorojuglone was reduced in acid solution with zinc, giving a 
trihydroxynaphthalene. The triacetoxy derivative was also prepared. 

6. Sodium ethylate yields an hydroxy derivative of dichlorojuglone and 
not an ethoxy. 

7. Hydroxylamine hydrochloride does not give an oxime. 

8. Reasons are. given for locating the chlorine atoms at Positions 2 and 3. 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of Harvard University] 

THE MECHANISM UNDERLYING THE REACTION BETWEEN 
ALDEHYDES OR KETONES AND TAUTOMERIC SUBSTANCES 
OF THE KETO-ENOL TYPE 
By B. P, Kohler AND B. B. Corson 

Received June 9, .1023 

The discovery that aldehydes and ketones can be condensed with aceto- 
acetic ester, cyaiio-acetic ester, diketones, and other substances contain¬ 
ing active hydrogen, was a natural consequence of the use of reactions 
which are supposed to involve aldol condensation for the synthesis of 
unsaturated compounds. The reagents are not essentially different from 
those used in these earlier syntheses, the catalysts used to induce reaction 
are, for the most part, the same, and the two processes usually give the 
same type of unsaturated compound. Most chemists, doubtless, therefore 
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assiiiiie tliat tlie mechanisni of the two reactions is also the same, namely, 
aldol condensation followed by loss of water. 

Other views have, however, also been expressed. Knoevenagel/ who 
substituted primary and secondary amines for the sodium alcoliolate 
which had previously been used as the condensing agent, accounted for 
the catalytic action of the amines by the mechanism: 

, RCHO -I- 2 R 2 NH RCH = (NR.). + H 2 O (1) 

RCH(NR2)2 + H2C< —> RCH == C< + 2 R 2 NH (2) 

In support of this mechanism he showed that ■ li 3 ^drobenzamide can be 
used in place of benzaldehyde and ammonia, and Schiff bases in place of 
the corresponding aldehydes and amines. It is now known,^ however, 
that tertiary amines can serve as catalysts in these condensations even 
though they are incapable of reacting with aldehydes and ketones in the 
manner predicated by Knoevenagel. 

A mechanism of an entirely different type was first proposed by Rogerson 
and Thorpe^ when they found that sodium cyano-acetic ester can be con¬ 
densed with aceto-acetic ester and vrith its monomethyl derivative, but 
not with dimethyl aceto-acetic ester. Since the possibility of condensa¬ 
tion here appears to be related to the capacity for enolization, they assume 
that the metallic derivative is condensed with the enolic modification of 
the ketonic ester. CH 3 C(OH)=CHCOOCoH 5 + HC(Na)(CN)C 02 C 2 H 5 
”> H2O + CHsC-CHCOOCsHs 
■ ■ I 

C(Na)(CN)C02C2H6 

Harding, Haworth and Perkin^ adopted this view to account for the fact 
that they obtained, mainly, a ^,7 unsaturated ester when they condensed 
cyclohexanone and cyano-acetic ester in the presence of either sodium 
methylate or piperidine. Extending Thorpe’s mechanism to ketonCvS 
which at best enolize but little, and to reactions in which amines are used 
as condensing agents they interpret their results as follows: 


CHa—CH 2 —CH 2 •—> 

CH 2 —CH 2 --CH 2 

1 i 

CHs—CHa—O^O — 

1 II 

CH 2 —CH 2 —CGH + CH2(CN)C02C2Hs 

CH 2 —CH 2 - 

-CH 

1 

CHa-CHa- 

II 

-CCH(CN)C02C2H5 + H 2 O 


Thorpe’s mechanism implies that only aliphatic ketones can be con¬ 
densed with cyano-acetic ester, and that ^,7 unsaturated compounds are 
the primary products in these condensations. In its support, Haworth® 
showed, shortly afterwards, that benzophenone failed to react at all under 
^ Knoevenagel,281, 25 (1894). ■ 

^Hann and Lap worth,/, 85,46 (1904). 

® Rogerson and Thorpe, 87, 1685 (1905). 

^ Harding, Haworth and' Perkin,- J. Chem. ..Satf.,''93,:1943''(1908). 

® Haworth, 95, 480-(1909). 
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conditions in which a variety of ketones that are capable of enolization 
are condensed with great ease. 

The latest exposition of this mechanism is contained in a lengthy dis¬ 
cussion by Ingold® on the condensation of ketones and aldehydes with the 
sodium derivative of cyano-acetic ester. The point of view on which this 
discussion is based is given in the following passage: 

'A . . there can be no doubt but that it is the enolic modification of the ketone 
which actually enters into the reaction because ketones, such as benzophenone of which 
no enolic modification can exist, fail to react, while others condense with a readiness 
apparently proportionate to their capacity for tautomeric change/' 

To the reasons for holding this view which had been given by others 
Ingold now adds the general statement that ease of condensation is ap¬ 
parently related to capacity for tautomeric change. He realizes that this 
is inconsistent with the extraordinary ease with which aldehydes— 
especially aromatic aldehydes which are incapable of enolization—enter 
into the reaction, but disposes of the difficulty by suggesting that these may 
react in a tautomeric form containing bivalent carbon, as, for example, 
CeHfi—C—OH. 

The view that these condensations involve the enolization of aldehydes 
or ketones seemed to us improbable on a variety of grounds* We could 
find no reasons for assuming that the reactions with cyano-acetic ester 
are in any way different from those with other substances containing active 
hydrogen atoms. The formation of 7 unsaturated compounds in certain 
special cases can be explained in other ways. ^ The relative ease with which 
aldehydes and the various ketones enter into the reaction seems to be ade¬ 
quately accounted for by the known differences in the activity of these 
substances in addition reactions. Thus the well known measurements of 
Stewart® and of Zelinskey® show that all aldehydes combine with other 
substances more rapidly than does any ketone; that acetone, aceto-acetic 
ester and cyclic ketones, like cyclohexanone, combine more rapidly than 
other ketones; and that benzophenone combines more slowly than any 
except the most highly substituted aliphatic ketones. The relative activity 
of these substances in condensation and in addition reactions is, therefore, 
approximately the same. 

Inasmuch as there are carbonyl compounds that are incapable of 
enolizing and yet combine fairly readily with other substances, it ought 
to be possible to determine definitely whether enolization is involved in 
these .condensations or not. The. two ■ most: promising'' 'substances 'for 
this purpose are the esters of mesoxalic and benzoylformic acids. The 
Am,'329 ,(1921).^ ^ 

'iLapwoil'Ii in a recent paper has a,dduced'evidence that the :ester,' obtained by Hard¬ 
ing, Haworth and Perkin is probably ana,j9-iinsatnrated compound. 

® Stewart,.I. , 87,185 (1905). 

® Petrenko-Kritschenko, Ann,, 341, 150 (1905)^ 
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Gotidensation of iiiesoxalic ester and cyano-acetic ester was studied by 
Schmitt,Ill the presence of piperidine he obtained along with more 
complex products a stibvStance whose structure he did not succeed in 
establishing, but which doubtless was the unsaturated condensation 
product, (C 2 H 502 C) 2 C: C(CN)C 02 R. 

We have used methyl benzoylformate and have found that under the 
influence of sodium methylate, ammonia, methyl amine, aniline and pi¬ 
peridine, methyl cyano-acetate condenses with it in the same way and 
almost with the same ease that it condenses with aldehydes. The product 
is the unsaturated compound, II. 


CeHoC(OH)C02CH3 


CH(CN)C02CH3 

I 


CfiHsCCOaCHg 

C(CN)C02CH3 

II 


Using the same condensing agents but operating under different con¬ 
ditions it is possible to get as the principal product the saturated hydroxyl 
compound,, L 

With these facts established there remains no reason for assuming that 
either the reaction between aldehydes or ketones and substances which 
have active hydrogen, or aldol condensation involves the enolization of 
aldehydes or ketones. 

The addition product (I) is a stable substance. When it is perfectly 
pure it neither readily loses water nor reverts to its components. Thus, 
when it is dissolved in pure boiling methyl alcohol or acetone it causes an 
elevation corresponding to its molecular weight and the solutions can be 
boiled for hours without further change in the boiling point. When it is 
heated tmder very low pressures it partly distils, partly dissociates into 
its components. Efficient dehydrating agents, however, eliminate water. 
Thus when it is heated with phosphorus pentachloride in phosphorus oxy¬ 
chloride or digested with glacial acetic acid it passes smoothly into the 
luisatiirated ester (II). vSince none'of'this imsaturated ester is obtained 
when a mixture of ecpivalent quantities of - the two components is treated 
in,the same way, it must .here beiormed by loss of water from, the hydroxy 
ester. ' 

... The addition product is exceedingly sensitive to bases, disappearing,more 
or less rapidly in the presence of any of the CGiidensing agents used in its 
synthesis. Thus, when it is added to boiling methyl alcohol or acetone 
containing relatively very small quantities of any of these bases the boiling 
point steadily rises and when it finally becomes constant, the elevation 
eorrespoiids to a molecular weight that is much too small. The solution 
now contains dimethyl malonate, and methyl benzoylformate as well as addi¬ 
tion product; no unsaturated compound could be isolated from it. When 
solutions of the addition product, containing a larger quantity of these 
'^'0'Schmitt, dwL rihm., .[S,I;12,;408 (1^^ 
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bases, are boiled or, better, when the solid addition product is suspended 
in a little of these solvents containing a small quantity of base, and the 
mixture is kept at the ordinary temperature it gradually passes into the 
imsaturated compound. These relations are most plausibly expressed 
by the following scheme: 


CeHoCOCOaCHs 

“h 

CH2(CN)C02CH3 


CcH^CCOHlCOoCHs 

HCCCNlCOoCHs 


CgHsC—CO 2 CH 3 

C(CN)C02CH8 -f H 2 O 

II 


If this scheme correctly represents the mechanism by which the im¬ 
saturated ester is formed, then the basic condensing agents that are con¬ 
stantly employed in the synthesis of a,p unsaturated compounds fulfil 
a 2 -fold function; thei- bring about condensation, and the}^ cause elimina¬ 
tion of water. There is, however, at present, no proof that the hydroxy 
ester is an intermediate product in the formation of the unsaturated com¬ 
pound, just as there is no satisfactory evidence that the analogous reactions 
which are used in the synthesis of unsaturated aldehydes and ketones 
really involve aldol condensation. Inasmuch as the addition product in 
the presence of bases reverts to an equilibrium with its components, it is 
impossible, in the absence of all accurate knowledge of the kinetics of the 
reaction, to determine whether the unsaturated ester is formed by loss 
of water from the addition product or directly from the components by 
some other path. This phase of the matter is still under investigation 
and will be considered in a later paper. 

There is nothing peculiar in the condensations with cyano-acetic esters. 
Dimethyl malonale behaves in precisely the same way. The addition 
product isless soluble, and therefore a little more easily got; the residual 
hydrogen in the malonic ester residue is less active than that in the cyano 
ester, hence the addition product loses water less readily, and as the re¬ 
sulting unsaturated compound is a liquid it is more difficult to get it as a 
direct product of condensation. These are only such minor differences 
as are to be expected. The course of the reaction is the same: probably 
addition—equivalent to aldol condensation—^followed by loss of water. 
It is safe to assume, therefore, that all condensations between aldehydes 
or ketones and substances containing active hydrogen occur in this manner. 


Experimental Part 
L Preparation of Materials 

", "' ■Bemoylformic Acid'.—The acid was made, by the oxidation of aceto-, 
phenone,-as' directed' by ,Claus^^ 'as well as by' the' oxidation of 'mandelic; 
acidbythemethod'of Acree.12. Wepreferthelatterjitismore'convement,, 
,n Claus and; Neukranz,' J, prakt, Chem,, [2] 44, 77 (1891).. KaEan, ■ ,,28^ 

1187'(1907)'. ; a',:,';;':'" 

S0,.389,'(I91S). 'Evans, IIS .(1908)® 
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less expensive and more easily conducted on a large, scale. Prol::)ably tlie 
best method for getting pure acid from residues wliiclp owing to the 
presence of water or small quantities of benzoic acid, are reluctant to crys¬ 
tallize, is distillation under diminished pressure. In a good vacuum tlie 
pure acid distils practically without decomposition—tlie boiling point 
being about 148° at 4-6 mni. The oily residues distilled at 145-149° 
at 4-6 mm.; the distillate was colorless and solidified promptly. When 
the quantity distilled was not too great there was no evidence of decomposi¬ 
tion until near the very end of the distillation. 

Methyl Benzoylformate.—Claisen^® states that the esters of benzoyl- 
formic acid are readily made by saturating alcoholic solutions of the acid 
with hydrogen chloride, but he usually made them from benzoyl cyanide. 
He gives 246”248° as the boiling point of the methyl ester. Our first 
preparation made from the acid and methyl alcohol, boiled at 257°—nearly 
10° above the point given by Claisen. As it proved to be unexpectedly 
resistant to condensation, it was analyzed and found to be the acetal, 
CfiH5C(0CH3)2C02CH3. 

Analyses. Calc, for C 11 H 14 O 4 : C, 62.8; H, 6.7. Found: C, 63.1, 62.5; H, 6.7, 6.2. 

Other preparations by the same method gave products composed largely 
of the ketonic ester, but in order to avoid all possible complications nearly 
all condensations were first carried out with ester that was made through 
the silver salt. 

II Condensation of Methyl Benzoylformate and Methyl Cyano-acetate 

It was stated in the introduction that the equilibrium, C 6 H 6 COCO 2 GH 3 
+ CH 2 (CN)C 02 CH 3 4?±: C 6 H 5 C( 0 H)C 02 CH 3 , is established with ex- 

, I ■ 

GH(CN)C02CH3 

traordinary rapidity. The evidence for this statement is as follows. 
When a few drops of a saturated solution of sodium methylate in methyl 
alcohol is added to a inixtiire of equivaletxt quantities of the two esters 
which is kept at 0°, the liquid rapidly thickens, a solid addition product 
begins to separate, and in 5 to 10 minutes the entire mixture solidifies. 
It now contains 75 to 80% addition product, and as this does not in- 
crease when the mixture is allowed to stand for several hours it evidently 
represents the amount in equilibrium under these conditions. A small 
quantity of ammonia, methyl amine, or piperidine may be substituted for 
the sodium methylate without altering the result.' Diluting the mixture 
with a solvent both diminishes the rate and shifts the equilibrium towards 
the left, as would be expected, but the latter effect can be counteracted 
by operating at a lower temperature; in an equal volume of methyl alcohol 
at —20° the amount of addition product is still 72-75%. 

« Gaisen, m,; 12^:62941879).^ 
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At 0^ in the presence of these small quantities of base, the reaction 
does not go beyond the formation of the addition product, or more probably 
it does not go further at a rate that is significant. In a mixture that was 
kept at this temperature for 4 hours no unsaturated compound could be 
detected by the delicate test with permanganate. The isolation of the 
pure addition product, therefore, involves only its separation from the 
unchanged esters and the base used as catalyst. This is, however, not at 
all easy to accomplish. The equilibrium is so mobile that the substance 
partially reverts to its components when it is dissolved in any solvent in the 
presence of even the small quantity of base that is occluded by the crystals. 
In the presence of acids, on the other hand, it slowly loses water and passes 
into the unsaturated compound. After comparing a number of methods 
for handling the material we adopted the following procedure. 

Four or five drops of a saturated solution of sodium methylate in methyl alcohol 
is added to a mixture of 16.4 g. of methyl benzoylformate and 13 g. of methyl cyano- 
acetate. The mixture is shaken in ice water until it has completely solidified (10-15 
minutes), then placed in a freezing mixture in which it is allowed to remain for an equal 
length of time. It is then thoroughly mixed with about 10 cc. of acetyl chloride, care 
being taken to break up any small lumps that may form in the process, filtered, washed— 
first with cooled acetyl chloride diluted with ether, and finally very thoroughly with 
water—and dried. This leaves about 20 g. of a very finely divided solid that melts at 
140-145°, and usually can be recrystallized without further trouble, but occasionally 
contains traces of occluded base. It is best, therefore, to digest it with 10 cc. of acetyl 
chloride for several hours, during which the fine powder is changed into small lustrous 
crystals. The substance is now analytically pure, but still melts poorly at 140-145°. 
It probably contains a small quantity of a stereoisomer because, while the melting point 
improves somewhat on repeated recrystallization from ether or chloroform, it becomes 
sharp at 155° after recrystallization from chloroform that contains a small quantity of 
phosphorus pentachloride. 

Dimethyl a-Phenyl-a-cyano-i^-hydroxysuccinate. I—The ;addition' 
product is sparingly soluble in ether and acetyl chloride, moderately sol¬ 
uble in chloroform and in carbon tetrachloride, readily soluble in acetone 
and in methyl alcohol. It crystallizes from chloroform in 6-sided plates, 
from ether in hard lustrous tables. It does not lose water when heated by 
itself but even the purest specimens partially dissociate into methyl ben¬ 
zoylformate and methyl cyano-acetate when heated to a high temperature 
in glass. 

^A.mlysis. Calc, for CuHuOsN: C, 59.3; H, 4.9; N, 5.3. Found: G, 58.9; H, 5.1; 
N, 5.2., 

Dimethyl oi-Phenyl-jS-cyano-ethylene Dicarboxylate,.' IE.—The ■ ■■ im- 
saturated condensation product is much easier to get and to handle than 
the addition product When the mixtures that give the saturated com¬ 
pound at low temperatures' are allowed'to 'stand' at the, ordinary tempera¬ 
ture''or .when "the;.'amount of . catalyst is increased'the- principal product 
is''';the',unsatUratedU'ompound.'"' '''The'reaction' is reversible -but.-the 'process,.is'^' 
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slow and the equilibrium favorable. The most effective condensing agent 
is sodium methylate, but when this is used as the catalyst there axe com¬ 
plications due to the water which is one of the products of the reaction. 
This not only destroys the methylate but also leads to by-products, be¬ 
cause both benzoylformic and cyano-acetic esters are hydrolyzed with 
uncommon ease. The following experiments illustrate the formation of 
the substance by direct condensation. 

I. A smaii quantity of a solution of sodium methylate was added to a solution of 
5 g. (1 molecular equivalent) of methyl benzoylformate and 4 g. (1.3 molecuiar equiva¬ 
lents) of methyl cyano-acetate in 10 cc. of dry methyl alcohol The mixture was boiled 
for an hour during which alkalinity was maintained by successive additions of small 
quantities of the alcoholate—in all about 0.2 molecular equivalent. The clear, pale 
yellow solution was then kept at the ordinary temperature for several days during which 
it gradually deposited a mass of colorless crystals. These were washed with cold methyi 
alcohol and recrystallized either from ether or methyl alcohol The average yield in 5 
condensations by this method was 72%, 

II. A mixture of 6 g. of the ketonic ester and 4 g. of the cyano ester was diluted with 
1 cc. of methyl alcohol and then treated with 0.2 g. of methylamiiie hydrochloride and 
0.2 g. of dry sodium carbonate. "After standing at room temperature for 3 days tliis 
mixture began to deposit crystals of the unsaturated compound. After 3 wx^eks the yield 
of pure unsaturated ester was about 70%. 

The ester is also easily obtained by the action of bases or of acids on the hydroxy 
ester. Thus, when a drop of coned, sodium methylate solution was added to 5 g. of the 
finely powdered ester suspended in 5 cc. of dry methyl alcohol, the liquid became |)ale 
yellow, the hydroxy ester gradually disappeared, and large crystals of the unsaturated 
compound took their place. After 5 days, during which alkalinity was maintained l>y 
occasional additions of methylate, the yield was 75%. 

The most satisfactory method for transforming the hydroxy into the 
unsaturated ester consists in heating its solution in glacial acetic acid. 
For this purpose a suspension of the ester in 4 times its weight of glacial 
acetic acid is digested on a steam-bath for 3 hours. It is then free from 
hydroxy ester. The unsaturated ester may be isolated either by diluting 
the solution with just enough water to produce a faint milkiness or by 
pouring it into sodium carbonate solution and extracting with ether. 
The only by-product in either case is a trace of acid, 

X. Anapyds,. Calc.^forGiaHuO^N: C, 63.7;'4.5,,", Found: C, 63.8; H,4.5. 

The ester melts at 79-“80°. It is moderately soluble in ether and in cold 
methyl alcohol, sparingly soluble in benzene, and insoluble in petroleum 
ether. When allowed to crystallize slowly from methyl alcohol it sepa- 
;rateS' in large, transparent prisms. ' Tts solution in acetone, reduces .per- 
:manganate with. great'ease. 

"IIL /Proof of the Structure of the Gondensation ''Products" ' ' 

/:Our formula forthe addition product:is-based' on the method by which 
it is obtained' and on-itS' relation to the,;unsaturated ester which is formed 
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from it by the elimination of water. But few substances are known which 
are constituted like this unsaturated compound. These are 

CeHsCCeHg CH3CCH3 H3CO2CCCO2CH3 

II I! II 

NCCCgHs NCCCO2CH5 NCCCO2C2H3 

The characteristic property of all of these substances is their extreme 
resistance to hydrolysis. Our unsaturated compound shows the same 
peculiarity, but we succeeded in transforming it into two stereoisomeric 
acids that still contained the cyanogen group. We undertook, therefore, 
to relate it to phen 3 dfumaric acid but were balked by the behavior of these 
dibasic acids, when they were heated. One of them readily lost water 
and formed an anhydride; the other sublimed without decomposition. 

CgHsCCOv CcHsCCOsH CeHsCCOsCHs CsHsCCOaH 

II >0 ^ 1! ^ II II 

CNCCO'/ CNCCO 2 H C(CN)C 02 CH 3 H 2 OC.CCN 

IV III 11 V 

The problem was finally solved by the addition of hydrogen to the iin- 
saturated ester as well as to one of the dibasic acids and by transforming 
the hydrogenated compounds into phenyl succinic acid. 

C 6 H 8 CCO 2 H CgHbCHCOoH C 6 H 6 CHCO 2 H CgHsCHCOsH 

CNCCO 2 H ^ CNCHCO 2 H ^ CHCCOsHiT^ CH 2 CO 2 H 

III VI VII VIII 

Hydrolysis of the Unsaturated Ester with Bases.—-Fourteen and four-tenths g. of 

the ester was added to 100 cc. of a cold saturated solution of potassium hydroxide in 
methyl alcohol. The ester dissolved at once and a crystalline solid soon began to sepa¬ 
rate from the solution. After the mixture had been kept at the ordinary temperature 
for 36 hours, the solid was removed, and thoroughly washed, first with dry methyl alco¬ 
hol, finally with dry ether. It was completely soluble in water. From its water solution 
coned, acids precipitated an unsaturated dibasic acid, while dil. acids precipitated the 
corresponding acid potassium salt. 

a-Cyano-^-phenylmaleic Acid, III.—The acid is precipitated from solutions of its 
salts in fine very pale yellow needles. It is moderately soluble in warm water; readily 
soluble in acetone, in alcohol, and in ether; almost insoluble in chloroform, in carbon di¬ 
stil fide, and in petroleum ether. As it does not crystallize well from any of these solvents, 
it was dried in a vacuum and analyzed without further purification. 

Analysis, Calc, for CUH 7 O 4 N: C, 60.8; H, 3.2. Found: C, 60.7; H, 3.3. 

The acid potassium salt, precipitated by adding dil. acid to aqueous solutions of the 
dipotassium salt, is moderately soluble in water or methyl alcohol. It was recrystal- 
Hzed from the latter, and thus obtained in colorless needles that melted at 193“195 
Analyses, Calc, for CUH 6 O 4 NK: K, 15.3. Found: 15.5, 15.3. 
a-Cyano-iS-phenylmaleic Anhydride, W.—When the unsaturated dibasic acid is 
heated rapidly it melts with effervescence at about 142°. The effervescence is due to 
loss of water, which begins at a much lower temperature, and the melting point is that of 
the anhydride. The ease with which the acid loses water accounts for the difficulties 
met in recrystallizing it; solutions in boiling water deposit the anhydride in place of the 
acid. The substance was recrystallized from ether, from which it separated in fine yellow 
needles that melted at 145“146 °. 

Analysis, Calc, for CnHsOsN; C, 66.3; H, 2,5. Found: C, 66.3; H, 2.6. 
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All attempts to hydrolyze either the condensation product or the ini- 
saturated dibasic acid to the corresponding tribasic acid were tinsiiccessfiil. 
Cold alcoholic potassium hydroxide produced no furtlier effect. Coned, 
aqueous alkalies attacked the cyano ester only on heating; ammonia 
was given off freely but the alkali evidently reversed the condensation 
reaction, because the principal product was benzoyl-formic acid. 

Hydrolysis of the Unsaturated Ester with Acids*—Tlie cyanogen group 
in the condensation product is just as resistant to the action of acids 
as, it is to that of bases. The ester was recovered almost completely from 
a solution in dry methyl alcohol which had been saturated with hydrogen 
chloride and kept at the ordinary temperature for 3 days; and the result 
was the same when a similar solution was heated for 27 hours in a steam- 
jacketed autoclave. A partial hydrolysis of the CvSter was obtained as 
follows. 

A mixture composed of 10 g. of ester, 10 g. of glacial acetic acid, and 20 cc. of coiicd. 
sulfuric acid was heated first on a steam-bath for 3 hours, and finally at the boiling point 
for 5 minutes. It was then cooled and diluted with water whereupon it very slowly de¬ 
posited 3 g. of pale yellow crystals. 

a-Cyano-d-phenylfumaric Acid, V.—The acid crystallizes from boiling water in 
colorless plates containing 2 molecules of water of crystallization which is given off below 
100°. The anhydrous acid melts without decomposition at 158-160°, and in a vacuum 
sublimes without change. It is readily soluble in acetone, moderately soluble in methyl 
alcohol and in boiling water, sparingly soluble in chloroform and in ether. 

Analyses. Gale, for CnH704.2H«0: H.O, 14.2; C, 62.2; H, 4.4. Found: HaO, 
14.5; C, 52.3; H, 4.4. 

This method of hydrolysis was very unsatisfactory; it never gave more 
than 30% of the possible amount of dibasic acid, in many cases it gave 
much less or none, and it was always difficult to get a pure product. 

' Reduction^—The unsaturated. dibavSic acid was reduced with sodium 
amalgam, and the ester catalytically In' the presence of platinum. ' In 
each case' a part of the material was reduced further tlian to tl,ie correspond¬ 
ing saturated compound, the reduction, involving also the cyanogen group. 
The'."product obtained by catalytic rediiction'was,ultimately transformed 
into phenylsiiccinic acid, but as the .reduction, with sodiu',m,' amalgam proved, 
to be more satisfactory only this will be described. 

. Thirty per cent, more; than the calcul'ated amount' of',2 % sodium amalgam wa,S' added 
in the'course of ,3 hours to nn aqueous solution of the dipotassium salt, the alkalinity being 
'Teduced from time'to .time by the addition,of acid^ The solution was then made feebly 
acid and shaken with ether. This extracted an acid which after crystallization melted 
at 168-169°. This substance was also isolated from the mixture by boiling the product 
from catalytic reduction with alkali. 

■.['..Analysis. \ Gale., for, CuHi,304N: C, 69.2; H, 6.8.,' Found: C, 59.2; , 

The substance contains nitrogen, and the composition'corresponds tO'that of The 
amino'acid which would' be'obtained by:''complete reduction,:, ';CsHsCH 2 (C 02 H')GH« 
,(CH3NH3)e<hH. , 
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The filtrate from the amino.acid was evaporated to complete dryness, the residue 
first extracted with acetone to remove the last of the amino acid, then dissolved in water 
and acidified with coned, hydrochloric acid. This precipitated an acid which melted 
at 162-164°, and gave a methyl ester that melted at 56-57°. It w'as completely identi¬ 
fied by comparison with a specimen of phenylsuccinic acid prepared according to Bredt 
andKalien.^^ 

Trimethyi-phenylethane Trkarboxylate, C 6 H 5 CHCO 2 CH 8 

I .—Some of the dipotas- 

CHCCOsCHs). 

siuin salt of the unsaturated ester was reduced with sodium amalgam, which was added 
rapidly at a low temperature. After half an hour the alkaline solution was decanted 
from the mercury, acidified wdth excess of strong hydrochloric acid, and extracted with 
ether. The ether, on evaporation, left an oil. This was esterified with methyl alcohol 
and hydrogen chloride. The resulting ester was purified by recrystallizatioii from a 
mixture of ether and ligroin. It crystallizes in needles and melts at 107-108°. 

Afialysis, Calc, for CmHigOc: C, 60.0; H, 5.7. Bound: C, 59.7; H, 5.6. 

IV. Addition of Dimethyl Malonate to Methyl Benzoylformate 
The addition was brought about in exactly the same way as that of 
methyl cyano-acetate. It apparently took place with the same rapidity 
and resulted in an equilibrium not very different from that formed in 
the case of the cyaho ester, the yield of solid addition product being about 
80%. The solid was digested with acetyl chloride and then recrystallized 
from ether. 

Analysis, Calc, for CmHicOt: C, 56.8; H, 5.4. Found: (I) C, 56.5; H, 5.5. 
( 11 ) C, 56.8; H, 5.4. 

MorECUiyAR Weight: Calc, for CwHigO?: mol. wt., 296. Found, in freezing glacial 
acetic acid; 304. 

Trimethyl jS-Phenyl-iS-hydroxy-ethane“a,Q:,j 8 -tricarboxylate, C 6 H 5 C( 0 H)C 02 CH 3 

CH(C02CH3)2 ' 

The addition product is sparingly soluble in ether, moderately soluble in benzene, chloro¬ 
form and carbon tetrachloride, readily soluble in acetone and glacial acetic acid. It 
crystallizes from ether in lustrous prisms and melts at 109-111 The pure substance is 
stable, but like the analogous product obtained with cyaiio-acetic ester it is extremely 
sensitive to alkalies. This is iEustrated by our first attempt to determine its molecular 
weight by the boiling-point method. The solvent was methyl alcohol which had been 
distilled fx'om lime and then slowly redistilled twice with the aid of an efficient still head. 
The substance (2.7547 g.) wms added to the boiling solvent (23,43 g.) in pellets. It dis¬ 
solved at once bnt the boiling point continued to rise steadily for half an hour. When 
it finally became constant the elevation (0,48°) corresponded to a molecular weight of 
216 instead of 296 calculated. Similar results were obtained in carefully purified acetone. 
In these cases methyl benzoylformate could be detected by the odor and its presence was 
definitely established by pouring the solutions into vrater, extracting with ether and shak¬ 
ing the ethereal solution with bisulfite. 

That this reversal of the addition reaction is due to the presence of a trace of base 
was established as follows. The substance was recrystallized from ether which had been 
washed with 1:1 sulfuric acid and distilled. The acetone was refluxed with tartaric acid, 
distilled and fractioned with the aid of a Glinsky still head. Using these materials the 
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boiling point became, constant in 4 minutes and did not change materially in "3’ i|oitrs; 
2.0713 g. of substance in 23.1 g. of acetone produced an elevation of 0.556® correspond¬ 
ing to a molecular weight of 274 instead of 296 calculated. 

Dimethyl j3*-PheiiyI-ethylene-o£,a)i3-tricarhoxylate, CsHsCCOaCHs 

II .—As the till” 

C(C02CH3)2 

saturated ester was obtained only as a liquid it was not easy to determine the effect of 
dehydrating agents on the hydroxy ester. We used, therefore, the means that had been 
found most effective in the case of the corresponding cyano compound. A solution of 
the ester in phosphorus oxychloride containing a little more than one equivalent of 
phosphorus pentacliloride was sealed up in a tube and heated in a steam-jacketed auto¬ 
clave for several hours. The chlorides of phosphorus were then removed with ice water, 
the oil dissolved in ether, the ethereal solution washed with sodium carbonate, dried 
and distilled. Under a pressure of 10 mm. most of the product distilled at 180-190®. 
Thus far the oil has shown no tendency to crystallize. 

Analysis. Calc, for GuHisOe: C, 60.4; H, 5.0. Found: C, 59.8; H, ,5.1. 

Hydrolysis and Reduction.—A small quantity of the oil was added to cold coned, 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide. It dissolved at once and a solid potassium salt soon be¬ 
gan to separate. This was washed with methyl alcohol and ether, then redissolved in 
water and acidified. As the resulting acid was a liquid it was neutralized and reduced 
at 40 ® with excess of sodium amalgam. The result was a solid acid that melted at 190 
SplegeP® gives 191°, Alexander's 170-171° as the melting point of phenylethane tri¬ 
carboxylic acid. On esterification with methyl alcohol it gave a methyl ester that melted 
at 108° and when it was heated it lost carbon dioxide, forming phenylsuccinic acid which 
was identified by its melting point and that of a mixture with a sample of this acid. 

Summary 

1. At low temperatures, in concentrated solutions, and in the prevSence 
of sodium methylate, ammonia, methyl amine and piperidine, methyl 
benzoylformate and methyl cyano-acetate react and very quickly form the 
equilibrium, CeHsCOCOsCHs + CH2(eN)C02CH3 
C(0H)C02CH3 

I"'' 

CH(CN)C02CH3* 

2. At higher temperatures, the product of the reaction is an unsaturated 
ester which can also be formed by eliminating water from the addition 
■product: ■ 

3. /The reaction between methyl benzoylformate and dimethyl malonate 
is in every respect like that with the cyano-acetate. 

4. The question whether the misaturated compounds which are ob¬ 
tained ill reactions like these are formed by addition and loss of water 
from the resulting aldol or ketol, or by some other path, remains to be 
answered; but it is certain that neither aldol condensation nor the reaction 
between aldehydes or ketones and substances containing active hydrogen 
involves the eiiolization of aldehydes or ketones. 

Cambridgb 38, Massachusbtts ■■ : :■■: '■'.'■'■' ■A'' 

Spiegel, A219, 31 (1883). ■^'V.;:: /; 

Alexander, ibid., 258, 76 (1890). ' ■■. ^. ■ , 
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[Contribution prom the Chemical Laboratory op Harvard University] 

THE REACTION BETWEEN CYANO-ACETIC ESTERS AND 
BENZALACETONE 

By E. P. Kohler and Paul Allen, Jr. 

Received June 9, 1923 

In a paper dealing with the mechanism of the reaction between ethyl 
cyano-acetate and ketones Haworth^ used as one of his illustrations the 
condensation of this ester with benzalacetone. In this reaction he obtained 
an uiisaturated acid for which he gives the melting point 188'^ and which 
he represents by Formula I. He hydrolyzed this first to an acid amide, 
II, and finally to an another monobasic acid melting at 190° to which he 
ascribes Formula III. 

CelifiCH: CHCCCHs): CCCNlCOoH, C^HsCH: CHC(CH,): C(C0NH2)C02H 
I II 

CeHgCH: CHCCCHs): CHCO 2 H 
III 

Vorlander,^ 12 years earlier, had made a careful study of this same re¬ 
action. By almost exactly the same procedure that was used by Haworth, 
he obtained an unsaturated monobasic acid melting at 180°, which on 
complete hydrolysis gave another monobasic acid whichmeltedat 187-188°. 
Vorlander showed pretty conclusively that these substances are the hydro¬ 
resorcinol derivatives represented by Formulas IV and V. 


CeHfiCH 

CsHsCH 

CsHsCH 

HiC/\cHCN 

HaC/^CHs 

1 1 

HsC^^C 

1 1 

1 1 

HOC^^CO 

1 1 
OCn^CO 

! 1 

HOCn^ yC 

CH 

^2 

GH 

IV 

V 

VI 


We have repeated this condensation following Haworth's procedure 
exactly, and obtained a product melting at 180°. Although there was 
no reasonable dqubt that this is a hydro-resorcinol derivative, we, never¬ 
theless, oxidized it with permanganate. The product was phenylsuccinic 
acid, which could not possibly be formed from the unsaturated compound 
represented by I, but would be the normal oxidation product of a substance 
represented by IV. Vorlander's conclusions are, therefore, confirmed in 
every respect, and Haworth’s products are represented by IV, V and VT 
The process by which the hydro-resorcinol derivative is formed may be 
represented as follows: 


-CsHfiGHrCHCOCHg 
' 4* 

"'cnomco^cm'. ' '■ 


C6H5GHCH2COCH3 

c:h(cn)co2GH3 


'.CsHfiCH v; 

CHi^CHCN 

I I +CffiOH 
HOC. /GO 


^ Hawortk, J. Chem, Soc., 9S, 480 (1909), 
^ Vorlander, Ami., 294, 253 (1897), 
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The first step constitutes Michael's reaction which, as was shown by 
Vorlaiider in the paper cited, is reversible. In the presence of tlie large 
amounts of sodium alcoholate used by Vorlaiider and by Hawortli the 
concentration of the primary addition is always small but wlieii tlie 
amount of condensing agent is reduced to a trace there is no difficulty in 
isolating the intermediate compound. The process is, therefore, exactly 
like that considered in the preceding paper, the conjugated system be¬ 
having, as usual, like an elongated carbonyl group. 

Experimental Part 

I. Condensation According to Vorlander and to Haworth 
A suspension of sodium ethyl cyano-acetate in alcohol was made by 
adding 28 g. of ethyl cyano-acetate to a concentrated solution of sodium 
ethylate containing 5 g. of sodium. To this was added a solution of 
36 g. of benzalacetone in just enough alcohol to liquefy it. When this 
mixture was heated it turned dark and gradually deposited a solid sodium 
compound. After this had been heated for an hour it was removed, 
washed thoroughly with absolute alcohol and ether until it became nearly 
white, dissolved in water, and acidified. The resulting solid, after re¬ 
peated recrystallization from methyl alcohol, melted constantly at 180'^; 
yield, 26.5%. Tliree more condensations carried out with variations in 
the conditions gave the same product. 

Methyl Ether.—Dry hydrogen chloride was passed slowly into a 
methyl alcoholic solution of the condensation product for 15 minutes. 
The solution on evaporation deposited a solid which had the composition 
of a methyl ether, melted at 171-172°, and in every way answered Vor- 
lander's description of the methyl ether of cyanoplienyl-dihydro-resoreinoL 
There can, therefoi'e, be no doubt that Haworth's product is identical 
with that previously obtained by Vorlander. 

Oxidation.—A solution of 9.4 g. of the condeiisatioii product melting 
:at-180-181 'sodium' carbonate was treated with aqueous permanganate 
■.'until the color,longer disappeared at the ordinary, temperature; this 
required 33.5 g. All the organic products were collected in ether by suit¬ 
able operations, and tlie^ acids were then extracted from the .ether with ' so,- 
■'. .clium carbonate.' From" the carbonate .solution'.hydrochloricacidpreeipi- 
tated a solid which melted at 165 ° and which gave a methyl ester that crys¬ 
tallized in tables and melted at 58°. The melting points of phenylsueeinic 
acid and of its methyl ester are given as 168° and 57°, respectively; As 
the observed melting points are slightly different from these, the ester 
'was'analyzed* 

.. ''Amlysis. Cdc. for.',.Gi2HMO,4:'''C,'.64.8;H,^ C, 64.5; H, 6.4. • ;; 

These results prove that the oxidation product is phenylsueeinic acid 
and that Vorlander's formula for „the condensation product is right.. 
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II« . Condensation with a Small Quantity of Sodium Methylate 
Methyl a-Cyano-jS-phenyl-y-acetyl Butyrate, CCH 5 CHCH 2 COCH 3 

HC(CN)C02CH3.— 

A 5% solution of sodium methylate was added drop by drop' to a solution 
of 27.5 g. each of benzalacetone and metli 3 d cyano-acetate until the mixture 
was alkaline to litmus. The solution‘was then boiled for about 12 hours, 
alkalinity being maintained meanwhile by addition of small quantities 
of the methylate solution as required. The resulting yellow liquid was 
freed from alcohol b\" distillation and from acids b}^ solution in ether and 
extraction with sodium carbonate. The ether on evaporation left an oil. 
As this showed no tendency to crystallize, it was rectified under diminished 
pressure. The fractions collected below 19T^ contained unchanged ketone 
which was identified by its melting point and probably also unchanged 
cyano ester. The very pale yellow liquid distilling at about 196° at 7 mm. 
was analyzed; yield, 32.5 g., or 70.2%. 

Analyses. Calc, for CiJ-IisOsN: C, 68 . 6 ; H, 6.2. Found: C, 68.7, 68 . 6 ; H, 6.2, 6.2.- 
The Ethyl Ester.^—In the hope that the ethyl ester might solidify, 
ethyl cyano-acetate was substituted for the methyl ester in the condensa¬ 
tion with benzalacetone ; but it likewise was obtained only as a very viscous 
oil. It boils at 203° at 12 mm. The yield was 50%. 

Analysis. Calc, for C 15 H 17 O 3 N: C, 69.5; H, 6.5. Found: C, 69.2; H, 6 . 6 . 
Semicarbazone.—As all efforts to induce the esters to solidify were 
fruitless, the methyl ester was converted into a semicarbazone in order to 
get a solid compound for identification. To this end a strong solution 
containing semicarbazine and a large excess of potassium acetate was made 
by adding a saturated methyl alcoholic solution of potassium acetate to 
a concentrated solution of 4 g. of the hydrochloride in water, and removing 
the precipitated potassium chloride. The clear solution obtained in this 
way was mixed with a solution of 3 g, of the addition product in methyl 
alcohol and the mixture set aside. It soon began to deposit the semi car- 
bazone in minute white needles that melted at 156-157°. 

Analysis. Calc, for CisHigOs^h: C, 59.6; H, 6 . 0 . Found: C, 59.3; H, 6.2. 
Internal Condensation.—A concentrated' methyl alcoholic solution of 
the methyl ester was boiled with the equivalent quantity of sodium methyl- 
•ate for an hour. The sodium salt which separated was washed with alcohol 
and'ether, .then dissolved in water. Erom'the, water solution, acids pre¬ 
cipitated cyano-phenyl-dihydro-resorcinol which melted at 181°, 

, , Dimethyl , .d-Phenyl-y-acetyl-ethylmalonatej' ■C 6 H 5 CHCH 2 COCH 3 '' 

;CH(C02Ga)2—' 

A'Solution ;Of 3.5' g. of the cyano,, ester in methyl alcohol was saturated with' 
'l^grdro^^ On slcw^'^'evaporation^'it' deposited.'a 
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colorless solid wliicli after recrystallization from methyl alcohol iBelted at 
64:*^. The filtrate, on suitable treatment, yielded more of the same sub¬ 
stance, the total yield being about 60%. It is much more easily ob¬ 
tained. by direct addition of dimethyl malonate to benzalacetone. Thus 
a methyl alcoholic solution containing 2.4 g. of ketone and 3 g. of 
ester was allowed to stand at room temperature for several days during 
■which it was kept alkaline b}^ successive additions of a few drops of a dilute 
solution of sodium methylate. On evaporation it deposited a pale yellow 
solid, which became colorless on recrystallization. When the substance 
was heated alone or mixed with the product from the cyano ester the melt¬ 
ing point was 64°. 

Analysis. Calc, for CigHisOe: C, 64.7; H, 6.5. Found: C, 64.4; H, 6.3. 

The substance has neither the composition nor the properties of a di- 
hydro-resorcinol derivative. As it does not reduce permanganate it 
cannot be an unsaturatecl compound such as would be formed by addition 
to the carbonyl group of the ketone. It must, therefore, have the structure 
assigned to it. 

Summary 

1. In the presence of a small quantity of sodium alcoholate, beiizal- 
acetone combines with cyano-acetic esters and nialonic esters. The 
products are satiurated compounds formed by addition to the double linkage 
of the ketone. 

2. In more concentrated solutions of the alcoholate the addition products 
undergo further condensation to hydro-resorcinol derivatives. The re¬ 
action, therefore, takes place in the manner stated by Vorliinder, and 
HawortlFs interpretation is incorrect. 

CamBRIUGI?' 3S/MASSACHXJSm'TS 

[.Contribution prom thr Chemical Laboratory-op thr University or Cauirornia.I 

ASYMMETRIC DYES 

By C. W. Porter and Harry K, Ihrig 

Received June 11, 1923 

During the past 5 years, 35 asymmetric dyes have been synthesized in 
this Taboratory and studied with reference to the possibility of selective 
dyeing. We have held the opinion that selective absorption of an optically 
active form from a racemic mixture by silk, wool or living tissue would con¬ 
stitute evidence of chemical, rather than physical, union between the dye 
and the substance which it colors. Interest in this type of investigation 
has been stimulated by the observation that optically active forms of other 
types of asymmetric compounds show specific biochemical reactions.^ 

^ Heuberg and WoMgemuth, 34, 1745 (X901). Piutti, CompL rend., 103,134 
,<I8S6). Mayor, 37,1225'(1904)7 , ' 
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Willstatter recognized the importance of finding out whether the asymmetric mole¬ 
cules of protein-iike substances such as silk and wool would accomplish the resolution of 
a racemic dye by combining with one form only, but at that time there were no asym¬ 
metric dyes in existence. ^ 

Porter and Hirst^ prepared several asymmetric dyes by treating ^-aminobenzo- 
pheiione with Grignard reagents, diazotizing the condensation products, and coupling 
with various amines and phenols. They reported the selective absorption by wool of 
the levo form of one of their dyes. They were unable to obtain reproducible results of a 
quantitative character. 

Ingersoll and Adams have prepared optically active derivatives of d~ and /-phenyl- 
amino-acetic acid and obtained evidence of selective absorption of one of them by wool.'^ 
The work reported in this paper represents a successful attempt to ac¬ 
complish the resolution of a racemic dye by the selective action of wool. 

Two new series of asymmetric dyes were produced. The members of the 
first group were made by producing asymmetric amines through the con¬ 
densation of bromo acid bromides with acetanilide, then diazotizing these 
products and coupling with various aromatic amines and naphthols. The 
dyes of the second series were prepared from amino-mandelic acid by diazo¬ 
tizing the acid and coupling with aromatic amines and with naphthols. 

Optically active compounds were obtained by resolving racemic amino- 
mandelic acid into its d and I forms before diazotization. The resolution 
was accomplished by fractional crystallization of the cinchonine salts. 
Dyes derived from d- and Z-m-mandelic acid and /3-naphthol melt at 210° 
and have specific rotations of +47°. .5° and—47°. ± .5°. 

When wool is dyed in a racemic mixture of these dyes, the solution con¬ 
taining the unused portion of the compound is levorotatory. Both forms 
of the dye are taken up by the wool but they are atisorbed at different 
rates. By using an excess of wool and extending the time of contact to 
72 hours the residual dye in solution was almost a pure levorotatory com¬ 
pound. 

Experimental Part 

wz-Nitromandelic Acid.—m-Nitrobenzaldehyde was made by the action of ciiro- 
myl chloride and water on a solution of w-nitrotoiuene in carbon disulfide.® The 
aldehyde was treated with potassium cyanide and acetic acid. The resulting cyano¬ 
hydrin was hydrolyzed by Heller’s method.® The reduction of the nitro compound to 
aminomandelic acid was accomplished by means of ferrous sulfate and barium hydroxide. 
A solution of 20 g. of w-nitromandelic acid in 200 cc. of warm water was treated with a 
suspension of 255 g. of crystallized barium hydroxide in 1200 cc. of water, and a solution 
of 184 g. of crystallized ferrous sulfate in 800 cc. of water. The suspension of barium 
hydroxide was obtained by heating the water until all of the base had dissolved, then 
cooling the solution and constantly shaking it. The reduction proceeded rapidly at 30°, 

> Willstatter, 37, 3758 

y porter and Hirst, This JouENAi., 41 , 1264 (1919). 

^ Ingersoll and Adams, 44,2930 (1922), 

/SWMmahnyB<?f.,J3,:678flS80).^ 

® Heller, ibid,, 4<5, 280 (1913). 
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the whole mass changing in color from green to brown within a few inimites. After tiie 
mixture had been vigorously stirred for an hour, it was iiltered. The clear iiltrate was 
treated with sulfuric acid until all of the barium had been precipitated and the solution 
was distinctly acid. The barium sulfate was removed by filtration and the iiltrate 
evaporated on a water-bath. The product was recrystallized from hot water. The 
crystals melt with decomposition at 130°. The yield was about 60%. 

Resolution of w-Aniino-mandelic Acid.—A suspension of 20 g. of crystalline cin¬ 
chonine and 11 g. of m-aminomandelic acid in 500 cc. of water was heated on the water- 
bath for an hour, and shaken frequently. After cooling, the solution was filtered and 
allowed to stand in an open vessel at room temperature. The first crystals appeared 
after 4 days, hater, however, seeding decreased the time to a few hours. The crystals 
were roset-sliaped and on drying fell to a powder. They were recrystallized from hot 
water (25 cc. of 'water for each g. of the dry salt); m. p., 156.5°, The pure crystals were 
dissolved again in hot water and the solution was cooled to room temperature, treated 
with ammonium hydroxide until all the cinchonine was precipitated and the solution gave 
the odor of ammonia. The cinchonine was filtered off and the filtrate was freed from am¬ 
monia by evaporation at room temperature over sulfuric acid in a vacuum desiccator. 
It was then acidified with hydrochloric acid and the evaporation was continued at room 
temperature. The dextrorotatory amino acid crystallized in a few days. It was re- 
crystalHzed twice from water; m. p. 130° (decomp.); [q:]o = 4-33.80°. After several 
crops of mixed crystals had been removed from the mother liquor the levo product was 
obtained nearly pure by fractional recrystallization at ordinary temperatures. The 
yield was poor; m. p., 130° (decomp.); [a]D — -—33.65°. 

Dgx^fa-w-Azo-jS-naphthoi-mandelic Acid.—d-m-Aminomaiidelic acid prepared 
as described above was diazotized at 0° and poured into a cold alkaline solution of 
naphthoL The solution became blood red. The dye was precipitated by making the 
solution faintly acid, and was recrystallized from glacial acetic acid. It is soluble in 
bases, slightly soluble in alcohol and in acetic acid, insoluble in water; m. p., 210°; 
[<x]]Q =±5°' 

iezjo-w-Azo-jS-naphthol-niandelic Acid.—This dye was prepared by the methods 
applied in the synthesis of the dextro compound. Its color, melting point, solubility 
and other properties are identical with the corresponding properties of the dextrorotatory 
dye; Wb = —49° ±5°. 

Dyeing Experiments 

Many experiments were made with fresh, clean wool and with silk. 
fibers were'dyed by pure ci and pure I derivatives of ffMiiandelic acid and 
i8-naphthol, and by racemic mixtures of the dyes. The rates of absorption 
have not been measured, but atypical example, indicating selective absorp¬ 
tion, may be given. A solution containing 1 g. of the racemic dye, in 75 cc« 
of acetic acid was treated with 2.5 g. of wool at 20for 24 hours. The solu¬ 
tion was then filtered and its rotation measured. ' A 250watt nitrogen-filled 
Mazda lamp was used as a source of light. (This dye gives an optically 
clear solution, and satisfactory readings of the colored solution can be 
made.) At the end of.,24 hours the reading was —0.66®.' Fresh'wool was 
theii '.added. "■, At 48 hours the' reading was “~0.91 ®. ■ Control . samples of. 
'.wool in acetic acid without the dye did'mot develop optical activity.■ There 
was no"extraction of optically .active compounds,from.'the:wool.' 

Other; Gompo.unds.—Inciden^^ in.the course of ,this.iiivestigatio'u,,the:,Mlowmg 

,,.:co,mpoimds, not'.mentioned above, were prepared, and analyzed.' 
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^-Azo-iS-naplitliai-inandelic Acid, ■HO-CmHG-N:N-C 6 H 4 -CHOH-COOH.—From di- 
azotized ;^-aminomandelic acid and ^-naphthol; it is a bright red dye, insoluble in acids 
but soluble in bases and in hot alcohol; m. p., 118°. Calc.: N 2 , 8.7, Found: 8.45, 
8.23, 

■ i?-Azo-resorciiiol-mandelic Acid, (HO) 2 C 6 H 3 -N:N*C 6 H 4 *CHOH-COOH.—A red 
dye, soluble in bases, slightly soluble in alcohol and in acetic acid; m. p., 154° (decomp.). 
Calc.: N2,9.72. Found: 10.95,11.14. 

^-Azo-dimethylaniline-inandelic Acid, (CH 3 ) 2 N'C 6 H 4 *N :N-C 6 H 4 *CHOH*COOH.— 
A brown dye, insoluble in bases but soluble in acids and slightly soluble in water. It 
becomes bright red in acid solution; m. p., 125-129° (decomp.). Calc.: N 2 , 14.05. 
Found: 14.21,13.95. 

w-Azo-resorcinoi-mandelic Acid, (HO) 2 C 6 H 3 -N:N*CgH 4 .CHOH-COOH.—red 
dye, soluble in alcohol, water and in bases; m. p., over 280°. 

, w-Azo-dimethylaniline-mandelic Acid, (CH 3 ) 2 N-C 6 H 4 -N:N-C 6 H 4 -CHOH-COOH.-— 
A reddish-purple dye, soluble in acids and in alcohol but insol. in bases; m. p,, 158°. 

w-Azo-phenol-mandelic Acid, HO-C 6 H 4 -N:N*C 6 H 4 *CHOH'COOH.—A bright yel¬ 
low compound, soluble in bases and in hot alcohol, but insoluble in acids; m. p., 119°. 
Calc.: N 2 , 10-33. Found: 10.56. 

jS-Naphthoi-azo-cK-hydroxy-propionophenone, CHs-CHOH-CO-CeHrN: N-CioHyH.— 
A red dye made by condensing a-bromopropionyl bromide with acetanilide, hy¬ 
drolyzing the condensation product, diazotiziag the resulting ^-aminopropionophenone 
and coupling with /3-naphthoL It is soluble in alcohol, ether and bases, and insoluble in 
water and in acids; m, p., 132°. Calc.: N 2 , 9.00. Found: 9.39, 9.34,9.37. 

jS-Naphthoi-azo-o'-hydroxybutyrophenone, CH 3 *CH 2 -CHOH-CO'C 6 H 4 *N:N*Cio- 
HvOH.—A red dye from ^-aminobutyrophenone and /S-naphtliol. It is soluble in bases, 
alcohol, or acetone and insoluble in acids; m. p., 72°. 

^-Naphthol-azo-a-hydroxy-wovalerophenone, (CHs) 2 CH-CHOH*CO*C 6 H 4 *N: N - 
C10H7OH. —A red dye from the condensation product of o'-bromo-wovaleryl bromide 
and acetanilide by hydrolysis, diazotization of the amine and coupling with i3-naphthol. 
It is soluble in benzene, ether or bases and is insoluble in acids; m. p., above 265°. 

Summary 

Representatives of 2 series of asymmetric dyes have been prepared, 
analyzed and described. 

A dye derived from m-arninomandelic acid and /3-nap.htlioI has been ob¬ 
tained in pure optically active forms. 

The dextro form of this dye combines with wool faster than does the 
corresponding levo form. 

BERKEEEY, CaUIRORNIA 
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DIRECT CONVERSION OF DERIVATIVES OF DICHLORO-ACETIC 
ACID INTO DERIVATIVES OF TRICHLORO-ACETIC ACID 

By Auvin S. Wheeffr and vSamuet C. Smith' 

Received June M. 1923 

Ill a paper just publivShed by us- it was shown that nitrodicliloro^acet- 
anilides are formed when the isomeric nitro-aniliiies are treated with di- 
chioro-acetie acid in the presence of phosphorus pentoxide. During the 
progress of this study it was observed that the reaction between a-toluidiiie 
and dichloro-acetic acid took a different course when no dehydrating agent 
was present. When the substances are brought together at 0° or below in 
the molecular ratio of 1:1, a simple salt of o-toluidine and dichloro-acetic acid 
is formed, analogous to aniline acetate. On the other hand, when an excess 
of acid is used and the heat of the reaction is allowed to take its course, a 
complex reaction takes place, the product being a trichioro-acetic acid 
derivative which appears to be a salt of a-toluidine and trichioro-acetic acid. 
We then turned our attention to other amines and found the same to be 
true of anilme, p-toluidine, a-naphthylamine and m-nitro-aniline. 

Very little study has been made of the reaction between dichloro-acetic 
acid and aromatic amines. Beamer and Clarke’* state that they prepared 
aniline dichloro-acetate, melting at 122°, and aniline trichloro-acetate 
melting at 140°, but do not substantiate their claims by any analyses; 
hence their work is of little significance. Our aniline trichloro-acetate 
melts at 163°, and not at 140°. Baralis"* describes a p-toluidine dichloro- 
acetate, m. p. 140-141° and a ;p-toluidine trichloro-acetate, ni. p. 137°. 
We prepared the latter compound and find that it melts at 135°. The 
Journal containing this article is not in the Chemical Abstract list and we 
have so far been unable to locate it in any library. 

A number of articles have been-published which describe reactions of' 
dichloro-acetic acid and aromatic amines yielding products containing 
no chlorine, such as those of Meyer,® Duisburg** and Heller.^ 

The production of trichioro-acetic acid derivatives from dichloro-acetic 
acid proceeded so smoothly that we felt it necessary to examine the purity 

ITliis paper constitutes a portion of Part II of a thesis by Samuel C. vSmith sub¬ 
mitted in candidacy for the degree of Doctor-of Philosophy in June, 1933, at the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina. ' ;', 

2 This Journal, 45, 1839 (1923). 

^ Beamer and Clarke, Ben, 12, 1096 (1879). 
chim^ med. farm,,2^ZQl. 

Meyer,,Ber,, 

®'Duisburg/IS, 190 (1885). ■ 

;■ V,, Heller, A332, 353.''(1904)4^ 
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of our dichloro-acetic acid. It was redistilled and the portion boiling at 
191° was used in our work. 


Calc, for C 2 H 2 O 2 CI 2 (mol. wt, 129): Cl, 55.03. Found: 55.09. 


The further precaution was taken of treating the same amines with 
tricliioro-acetic acid. The compounds were identical in every case with 
those made from dichloro-acetic acid. Again, the composition of the 
triehloro compounds was proved by regenerating the constituents* For 
example, aniline trichloro-acetate obtained from dichloro-acetic acid was 
decomposed by sodium hydroxide, aniline being set free, whereas treatment 
of an alcoholic solution with sulfuric acid gave the ethyl ester of trichloro¬ 
acetic acid. The identity of the latter was proved by its conversion into 
tricliloro-acetamide; m. p., 141°. 

A complete analysis w^as made in one case only, that of o-toluidine tri- 
cliloro-acetate made from dichloro-acetic acid. 

The constitution of the compounds may be represented by one of the fol¬ 
lowing formulas. 


O Hs 

II III 

CCls—C—O—N—C gHs 


OH H 

I I 

11 CCIa—C-N—CsHfi 

A 


In I we have a pentad nitrogen and therefore an ammonium salt. In II we 
have a triad nitrogen and a compound of the chloral hydrate type, in 
which 2 hydroxyl groups are attached to one carbon atom, the stability 
of such a compound being due to the strong negative environment of the 3 
chlorine atoms. The decomposition products which we have obtained 
throw no light on whether one is better than the other, but we lean to For¬ 
mula 11 . 

In order to explain why we get a triehloro and not a dichloro compound, 
we must conceive that 2 molecules of dichloro-acetic acid are rearranged 
into 1 of triehloro-acetic acid and one of monochloro-acetic acid under 
the influence of the amine which is basic in character: 2 CCICIHCOOH 
—> CCI 3 .COOH + CH 2 CICOOH. 

It may seem inconsistent to employ an outside agent (phosphorus pent- 
oxide) in any of these reactions in view of the basis on which this study is 
built, but it was found important to do so in order to facilitate the identifica¬ 
tion of monochloro-acetic acid in the same reaction with trichloro-acetic 
acid. The last compounds described in the experimental part are the nitro- 
aeetanilides of 'these acids.', 

Experimental Part 
DicMoroacetates 

DicMoro-acetate, .GH 3 C 8 H 4 NH 2 .CHCi 2 COOH.—Absolution of 5 g. of 
'6»*toIuicline in 20 cc. of carbon tetrachloride was slowly mixed with a solution of 6.1 g* of 
■.;dichloro-acetic', acid In ' a, likeamount of the' solvent while' kept cold with'^ ice,.A; dense; 
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preci'pitate formed whicli weiglied 8.5 g. It crystalli 5 :ed out of alcohol in, prismatic cryer* 
tals; m. p.> 140 ®. The .salt is pure white but turns brown on exposure to the air and light. 
Continued boiling with water converts it into o-toliiidiue trichloro^acetate. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.2496: AgCl, 0.3078. Calc, for CsjHuCWCh (mol. wt., 236): 
Cl, 30.08. Tomicl: 30.51. 

' ^^-Toluidine Dichloro-acetate, CHsCeHiNHa.CHCbCOOH.—This compound was 
prepared in the same way as the a-toluidine salt. If care is not taken to hold the tem¬ 
perature down, the reaction takes a different course and a mixture of products is ob¬ 
tained, as shown by its low melting point. This may explain the low melting point, 
140®, found by Barahs; our product melts at 160®. Recrystallized from alcohol, the 
crykals are prismatic and pure wdrite, but turn brown on exposure to the air. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.5401: AgCl, 0.6665. Calc, for CgHuO.NCh (mol. wt. 236): 
Cl, 30.08. Foutici: 30.55. 

Trichloro-acetates 

Anilme TricMoro-acetate, (from Dichloro-acetic Acid), C 6 H 5 NH 2 .CCl 3 .COOH.— 
To. 5.0 g. of aniline was added 7 cc. of dichloro-acetic acid. A great deal of heat was 
evolved as the product crystallized. Water was added and heat applied until the 
product dissolved. As the solution cooled, a mass of colorless crystals fonned which 
melted at 160°. Several recrystallizations from water raised the melting point to 163°; 
yield of crude product, 7.5 g. - 

Analysis. Subs., 0.2440: AgCl, 0.4088. Calc, for CgHsOsNCls (mol wt. 25G.5): 
Cl, 41.52. Found: 41.44. 

The substance crystallizes from hot water in colorless plates that turn reddish on 
exposure to the air. It is very soluble in hot water, slightly so in cold water, soluble in 
alcohol, slightly soluble in ether or benzene. It is decomposed by i^otassium hydroxide 
solution, and aniline is set free, as i:)roved by the melting point (198°) of its hydrochloride. 
It is also decomposed by sulfuric acid. In this case trichloro-acetic acid was proved to 
be a product by its conversion into ethyl trichloro-acetate, boiling at 170° (756 mm.) 
and the formation of the tricliloro-acetamide from this ester; m, p., 141°. 

Anilme Trichloro-acetate (from Trichloro-acetic Acid),"—To 5.0 g. of aniline was 
added 9.0 g. of trichloro-acetic acid. When the mixture was heated gently a vigorous 
reaction took place. The product crystallized from hot water in plates that melted at 
163°. The constituents were also brought together in carbon tetrachloride solution at 
■. -—3°, The same product, melting at 163°, was obtained, Beamer and Clarke^ give 145° 
as the melting point, but they made no analysis. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.4878: AgCl, 0.8149. Calc, for CgHgOaNCh (mol. wt., 256.5): 
Cl, 41.52. Found: 41.10, 

' This product is therefore identical with the one obtained from dichloro-acetic acid. 

' n-Toluidine Trichloro-acetate (from Bichloro-acetic Acid), CHaCeHaNHaCChCO- 

OH. *—Five g. of o-toludine and 7 cc. of;, dichloro-acetic acid were, mixed. .The reaction 
proceeded as described above. The product crystallized from hot water in colorless 
plates; m. p., 167-168° (decomp.). 

Analyses. Calc, for C 9 H 10 O 2 NCI 3 (mol. wt., 270.5): €, 39.92; H, 3,69; N, 5.17; 

OI, 39.37. Found: C, 40.04; H, 3.70; N, 5.11; Cl, 38.93. 

■ ,o-Toluidine trichloro-acetate decomposes at its melting point, two .products being 
identified as chlorofo,rm and carbon .dioxide.' .-It is slightly soluble in cold water,,'very 
"■'soluble,,in hot water, soluble in. acetone,,alcohol, insoluble in benzene or ligroin., Rotas- 
■.siurn,hydroxide'.liberates,.i?-tohiidine;.show^ the melting point' of its liydrocliloride,' 
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214-216°. Sulfuric acid liberates trichloro-acetic acid, shown by converting it into its 
ethyl ester and its amide. 

n-Toltiidme TricMoro-acetate (from Trichloro-acetic Acid).—-Five g. of o-toluidine 
and 8.0 g, of trichloro-acetic acid were heated together. The product w^as recrystallized 
from hot water and proved to be identical with the compound described above in melting 
point (167-168°), crystal form and solubility. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.5122: AgCl, 0.8147. Calc, for C 9 H 10 O 2 NCI 3 (moL wt. 270.5): 
Cl, 39,37. Found: 39.34. 

|>-Toluidine TricMoro-acetate (from Dichloro-acetic Acid), CH 3 C 6 H 4 NH 2 .CC 13 CO-' 
OH.—Five g. of T’-toluidiiie was added to 7 cc. of dichloro-acetic acid. Much heat 
developed and to the mixture vrhile still hot was added 20 cc. of water. A light yellow 
precipitate formed. This was recrystallized from hot water except for a small insoluble 
portion. The pure substance consists of colorless prismatic needles; m. p., 135° .(de¬ 
comp.). The solubilities correspond to those of the ortho compound. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.3385: AgCl, 0.5353. Calc, for C 9 H 10 O 2 NCI 3 (mol. wt., 270.5): 
Cl, 39.37. Found: 39.11. 

^-Toluidine Trichloro-acetate (from Trichloro-acetic Acid).—Five g. of p-toluidine 
was mixed with 8.0 g. of trichloro-acetic acid. The product crystallized from hot water 
in prismatic needles; m. p., 135° (decomp.). 

Analysis. Subs., 0.5021: AgCl, 0.7978. Calc, for C 9 Hio 02 NCl 3 (mol. wt., 270.5): 
Cl, 39.37. Found: 39,31. 

a-Haphthylamine TricMoro-acetate (from DicMoro-acetic Acid), CioH 7 NH 2 .CCI 3 CO- 
OH.—Five g. of a-naphthylamine was mixed with 9.1 g. of dichloro-acetic acid and the 
mixture warmed a little, since the reaction in this case w^as somewhat slow. No solution 
was apparent. The mush of crystals was washed with 50 cc. of water. The crude .prod¬ 
uct, melting at 170°, weighed 10.4 g., the calculated amount being 10.7. After the sub¬ 
stance was wmshed with boiling water or recrystallized from dilute alcohol the melting 
point was raised to 173°, with decomposition. The compound crystallizes from alcohol 
in pale violet plates which are only slightly soluble in hot water, are soluble in alcohol or 
acetone, and insoluble in ether or benzene. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.35S7: AgCl, 0.4950. Calc, for CisHoO^NCls (mol. wt., 306): 
Cl, 34.74. Found: 34.37. 

a-Naplithylamine tricliloro-acetate was also made from trichloro-acetic acid by 
gently heatiiig a mixture of the constituents. Recrystallization from dil. alcohol 
gave pale violet plates; in. p., 173°. . ■ . 

w-Nitro-aniiine Trichloro-acetate (from Dichloro-acetic Acid), CaH 4 N 02 NH 2 .C- 
CI 3 COOH.—“To 5.0 g. of w-nitro-aniline was added 15 cc. of dichloro-acetic acid which 
was sufficient to dissolve it. After the solution had been heated on the water-bath for 10 
minutes it was poured into 100 cc. of cold water. The crystalline precipitate formed 
melted at 143°. Recrystallization from hot water raised the melting point to 147° 
but continued boiling with water caused hydrolysis. The crystals are pale yellow plates, 
soluble in alcohol, slightly soluble in ether and insoluble in benzene. 

".Analysis. Subs.,. 0>4049:: AgCl, 0.5722. Calc., for C 8 H 704 N 2 ei 3 (mol.'Wt., 301)': 
Cl, 35.32. Found: ■■ 34.89. 

■;'f?-NitrocMoro-acetanilide (from DicMoro-acetic''Acid), ;C 6 H 4 N 02 NHC 0 CH 2 CL— 
Five g. of ^-nitro-aiiiHne was warmed with 12 cc. of dichloro-acetic acid. After reaction 
had taken place (analogous to the reactions described above), 5.0 g. of phosphorus pent- 
oxide was added and the mixture heated on the steam-bath for 10 minuteSj, then poured 
into 100 cc. of cold water and allowed to stand overnight for complete crystallization to 
take place; - The precipitate'was. then'extracted with carbon tetrachloride. The insol- 
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uble portioti proved to be ^-nitrocliioro-acetanilide and the solution contained 
trichloro-acetanilide. 

The portion insoluble in carbon tetrachloride was recrystallized from alcolioL It 
consisted of yellow prisms, m. p. 177®, insoluble iii water, soluble in acetone or ether. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.3311: AgCl, 0.2191. Calc, for C 8 H 7 O 3 N 2 C! (mol. wt., 214.5): 
Cl, 16.55. Found: 16.37. 

That this compound was ^^-nitrochloro-acetanilide was proved by comparison witli 
the product made directly from monocliloro-acetic acid. To 5.0 g. of ^-iiitro-aiiiliiie was 
added 5.0 g. of phosphorus pentoxide and 5.0 g. of monochloro-acetic acid. After the 
mixture had been heated until fusion took place, 100 cc. of water was added. The pre¬ 
cipitate formed was recrystallized from alcohol, as yellow prisms; m. p., 177°. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.1974: AgCl, 0.1344. Calc, for CsH^OsNaCl: Cl, 16,55. 
Found ;■ 16.37. 

i?-Nitrotric1iloro-acetanilide (from Dichloro-acetic Acid), CeH^NOaNHCOCb.— 
The portion soluble in carbon tetrachloride was purified by evaporation of the solvent 
and extraction of the residue with 50% alcohol. The portion insoluble in the alcohol 
melted at 135-140®. It was recrystalHzed from carbon tetrachloride. The pure sub¬ 
stance consists of light yellow prismatic needles that melt at 140® with previous 
softening. It is soluble in acetone, alcohol, benzene or chloroform. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.0341: AgCl, 0.0521. Calc, for C 8 H 5 O 3 N 2 CI 3 (mol. wt., 283,5); 
€1,37.56. Found: 37.79. 

To prove that this was ;^-nitrotrichloro-acetanilide the substance w^s synthesized 
from tiicdiloro-acetic acid. To 5.0 g. of ^-nitro-aniline was added 6.0 g. of phosphorus 
pentoxide and 7,0 g. of trichloro-acetic acid. The mixture was heated until it melted. 
To remove any unchanged p-nitro-aniline dil. hydrochloric acid was used for precipita¬ 
tion. The substance was purified by recrystallizing from carbon tetrachloride and ob¬ 
tained as light yellow needles; m. p., 140®, with previous softening. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.2365: AgCl, 0.3598. Calc, for C 8 H 6 O 3 N 2 CI 3 : Cl, 37.56. 
Found: 37.61. 

Summary 

1. The dichloro-aeetates of 0 - and ^-tokiidine were prepared from di¬ 
chloro-acetic acid. 

2. The trichloro-acetates of aniline, 0 - and ^-toluidine, a-naphtliylamine 
and w-nitro-aniline were prepared from dichloro-acetic acid. The same 
trichloro-acetates were prepared from trichloro-acetic acid. 

3. To prove the presence of monochloro-acetic and trichloro-acetic acids 
in the reaction of dichloro-acetic acid on aromatic amines, the |?-nitrocliloro- 
acetanilides were prepared, separated and identified. 

4. Two molecules of dichloro-acetic acid exchange a hydrogen and a 
chlorine atom under the influence of these weak bases,' thus yielding tri- 
chloro-acetic acid derivatives from dichloro-acetic acid. 

, " ' Chapbl Hiri.,, North Carolina 
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THE BROMINATION OF *2-AMmO-PARA-XYLENE ANB CERTAIN 

NEW AZO BYES 

By Aevin S. Wheeler and B. W. Constable^ 

Received June 16, 1923 

E. Fischer and Windhaus^ prepared a bromine derivative of 2-amino-f?~ 
xylene by brominating its formyl derivative. The product contained 1 
bromine atom and as for the constitution of the compound they merely 
say, “The location of the bromine, for which three possibilities exist, is 
still not known, but we hold it as probable that the halogen is in the position 
para to the amino (2) group.*' We have established the location of the 
bromine definitely at Position 5 by a short series of reactions. Instead of 
using the formyl derivative of Fischer and Windhaus, we prepared the 
acetyl derivative and treated this with bromine in glacial acetic add 
solution. The monobromo compound thus obtained was hydrolyzed with 
strong hydrobromic acid, giving the hydrobromide of 2-aminobromo-;^- 
xylene, melting at 255°. The free amino acid was identical with the one 
prepared by Fischer and Windhaus. Its diazotization by the Sandmeyer 
method gave 2,5-dibromo-:^?-xylene, m. p. 75.5°, a compound of known 
constitution. While this was sufficient to locate the bromine at Position 5, 
we. extended the proof by oxidizing this compound with fuming nitric acid 
to 2,5-dibromoterephthalic acid, m. p. 316°, and finally converting this 
into its diethyl ester which melts at 125°. 

Having established the constitution of the compound as 2-amino-5- 
bromo-^?-xylene, we prepared a few azo dyes. It was found that the bis 
compound was produced when the bromo derivative was coupled with 
phenol, resorcinol and a-naphthol, but not in the case of jSmaphthol. 
The |3-naphthol derivative is very brilliant in color, a scarlet-red and the 
crystals are splendid, long needles. The other dyes are quite ordinary in 
appearance. Owing to difficulty in making sodium salts, the tinctorial 
properties on silk and wool were tried by employing the development 
method of application. 

Experimental Part 

2»Aceto-amido-S«i)romo-^-xyleiie, (CH 3 ) 2 C 6 H 2 NHGOCHBr 3 .—^Five g, of 2-aceto- 
a!nido-|>»xylene (m. p., 137®) was dissolved in 20 cc. of glacial acetic acid by gentle heat¬ 
ing and then coaled. The solution was kept cold while 1 molecular equivalent (4.9 g.) 
of bromine was slowly added. Five volumes of water were added to the thick mush of 
crystals that formed and the mixture was well stirred. The yield was equal to the weight 

^ This paper constitutes a portion of a thesis submitted by E. W. Constable in can¬ 
didacy for the':degree of Master of Science in June, 1923, at the University' of North 
'Carolina. 

^ Fischer and Windhaus, 33,1974 (1900). 
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of tlie raw material taken, the crude product melted at 185®, recrystallizatioii from al¬ 
cohol raising the tiielting point to 187°. It crystallizes in colorless needles grouped in 
‘fluffy masses of.rosets, and is very difficultly soluble in water, but soluble in alcoliol and 
ill ether. One g. dissolves in 8 cc.'of hot alcohol.' ■ ■ „ 

Analysis. Subs., 0.2180: AgBr, 0.1080. Calc, for CinHiA)NBr (242): Br, 08.05. 
Bound: 33.08. 

This compound was prepared by C. K. Brooks in this Laboratory. 

2"Aiiiiiio-5-bromo-p~xylexie Hydrobromide, (CHrdiiCcHsBrNH-.HBr,—Five g*. of 
the aceto-ainido compound was heated with 75 cc, of hydrobromic acid, d., 1,8. Hy¬ 
drolysis was completed in a short time, the hydrobroniide crystallizing out as the solution 
cooled. The product weighed 20% more than the raw material. It was recrystallized 
from absolute alcohol or, better, hydrobromic acid. It consists of Hat needles; m. p., 
265°, (decomp.). 

Analyses. Bubs., 0,2059, 0.4340. Calc, for 'CBHioNBr.HBr: NaOH, ().0293» 
0.0618. Found 1 0,0294, 0.0615. 

2 ,S-Hibromo-/?»xyleiie 5 (CH 3 ) 2 CfFIjiBr 2 .—The hyclrobromide, described above was 
dissolved in water containing some hydrobromic acid and diazotized at a kw tetripera- 
ture. After the addition of copper powder and potassium bromide, the, mixture was 
distilled with steam. The crystals that appeared in the distillate were recrystallized 
from dil. alcohol, water being added to the alcoholic solution until crystallization began. 
The product consisted of plates; m. p., 75.5°. It was, therefore, identical with the 2,5- 
dibrotno-;^-xylene described by Jamiascli.® 

' 2|S~Dibromotereplithalic Acid, (COOhOaCoH^Brs.—The dibromoxylene was.heated 
above 300° with 20 parts of nitric acid, d., 1.15, in a sealed tube for 8 hours. The prod¬ 
uct consisted of leaf-like crystals that melted at 313° (uncorr.). Fileti and Crosa^ 
give 316-317° as the melting point of 2,5-dibromotereplithaIic acid. 

2,5"I)ibromo-diethyltereplithalate, (COOC 2 H 6 ) 2 CcHaBr 2 .—The acid was readily 
esterified by boiling it with absolute alcohol containing a little dry hydrogen chloride. 
The glistening leaf-like crystals that appeared avS the solution cooled melted at 125°. 
Fileti and Crosa® state that this ester melts at 125°. 

Azo Dyes 

2,4“{Bis-S"bromo-2-|!?-xylylazo)phenol, '((CH3)eC(HaBrN‘4’,jCGH;(OH.-< , ■ molec¬ 
ular equivalent of aminobromoxylene hydrobromide was diazotized and 'then treated 
with Va'.niolecular equivalent of, phenol dissolved In a mitiimtim qiiantityordil., alkali. 
After -10 minutes the solution was acidified with acetic add. The dull brown precipitate' 
that'formed' was recrystallized from glacial acetic add. The pure compound' consists' O'f 
small, dark brown scales with a metallic luster when viewed'in, the. mass, while under the 
microsco,pe they'are pale green; m. p., 233*-234°. By employing the development 
method 'Of application this dye may bo made to color silk an ecru and wool an orange- 
brown. 

■'■.Analysis. " 'Subs., 0.1029:^ AgBr, 0.0759. 'Calc, for C 22 HaoON 4 Br 3 (516): ■ Br, 30.98. 

,■ Found: '31.39. '''' )• 

'■'niolecular equivalent of,the hydrobromide was ,dia 2 otized and then treated with Va. 
, molebUIar equivalent of an alk'aline solution of resorcinol. After 10 minutes acetic ac.id' 
was,'''added. In;excess, producing, a dark brown, precipitate. ' This was boiled'with bea- 

.;4''' S',jannasch','B^r.,, 

:■ Fileti'''and',Crosa,''''C?®, chim, Ual, 18, 309'(1888).' 

, ■''A"Ref. ,4, p.:,310. ' 
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zeue and the. solution filtered hot. From the filtrate the product crystallized in fine, 
microscopic crystals of claret-brown color in the mass. It was further purified by re- 
crystallizing from a 1:1 mixture of benzene and acetone. The pure substance melts at 
263°. By employing the development method of application the dye may be made to 
colot' silk an ecru and wool a Brazil-red. 

■ Analysis. Subs., 0.0205: AgBr, 0.0146. Calc, for C22H2o02N4Br2 (532): Br, 
30.08. Found: 30.01. 

' 2,4«(Bis-5-bromo-2-^-xyiylazo) a-naphthol, [(CH3)2CGH2BrN2]2CioH50H.—This 

dye was prepared in the same way as were those described above. The product was 
purified by boiling it in a large quantity of alcohol, filtering the solution while hot and 
allowing the filtrate to cool. The crystals separating from the cold solution are of in¬ 
definite shape, very dark brown to black when viewed in the mass and melt at 222-223°. 
When applied by the development method, this dye colors silk a Mars-orange and wool 
a claret-brown. . 

A7talysis. Subs., 0.0325: AgBr, 0.0216. Calc, for C2eH220N4Br2 (566): Br, 28.23. 
Found: 28.28. 

1-(S-Bromo-2-i?-xylyiazo) /3-naphthoi, (CHs) 2 C 6 H 2 BrN 2 C 1 oHr,OH.—One molecular 
equivalent of the hydrobromide was diazotized, made alkaline and treated with 1 molec¬ 
ular equivalent of jS-naphthol in alkaline solution. Acidification produced a brilliant 
red precipitate, weighing 40% more than the hydrobromide taken. On recrystallizing 
from acetone it was obtained in very beautiful, long scarlet-red needles in felted masses. 
Applied as the other dyes above, this dye colors silk a light red and wool a Nopal-red. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.0673: AgBr, 0.0360. Calc, for CisHisONsBr (365): Br, 22.51. 
Found: 22.76. 

Summary 

1, Bromination of 2-aceto-amido-f-xylene 3 delds a monobromo deriva¬ 
tive in which the bromine is located at Position 5 as proved by the following 
series of reactions; 2-aceto-amido-bromo-p-x}4ene (new) —> 2-aminO“ 
bromo-^-xylene —> 2,5-dibromo-;p-xylenc —> 2,5-dibronioterephthalic 
acid —> 2,5-dibronio-diethylterephthalate. 

2. The following new azo dyes were prepared: 2,4-(bis-5-bromo-2-^- 
xylylazo) phenol; 2,4- (bis-5-bromo-2-;f>-xyiylazo) resorcinol; 2,4- (bis-5- 
bromo-2-f?-xylylazo)a-naphthol; l-(5-bromo-2-p-xylylazo)/3-naphthoL 

CHApj^n HiLh, North Carolina 


NEW BOOKS 

BeitrSge zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften mid der Tecliiiik. (Gontrlbutions 
' to the History of Science and Technology.) By Prof. Dr. Edmund O. von Eipp- 
MANN, Dr. Ing. B. H. at the Technischen Hochschule at Dresden, Director of the 
■ ^‘Zuckerraffinerie Halle’'at Halle A,S„. oMpp, 2figs. Verlag von Julius Springer, 
1923, Berlin. 16.5 cm. X 24.5 cm. $1.60 paper, $1.90 bound. 

V ''This last work'by. Professor, Lippmann comprises a selection'of 'jnis- 
cellaneous papers upon the historyof alchemy, chemistry' and chemical 
technology which have been .published,'dtming the past 10 years.'in :tbe 
Chemiker Zeitung, Zeitschrift fur other periodicals'. 
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It was at the request of the tiximerous friends of his two previous volumes 
of '‘Essays and Addresses’^ (Abhandlungen imd Vortrage) upon historical 
chemistry that the author has compiled this third collection of scattered 
articles* 

The 36 contributions of the new volume show the same variety of interest 
and scholarly attention to detail that have always characterized the histor¬ 
ical researches of Professor Lippmann. “Chemical Papyri of the Third Cen¬ 
tury’' (2 papers), “Origin of the name Caput MortuumC “First Occurrence 
of the Word Chemistry/' “On the History of Alcohol and Distillation” 
(6 papers), “Use of Petroleum in the Middle Ages,” “Chemical and Tech¬ 
nological Contents of the Medieval Receipt Books of Heraklius, Theo- 
philus Presbyter, and Vitalis de Furno” (3 papers), “Chemical and Tech¬ 
nological References in Dante,” “Petrarch upon Alchemy,” “The Al¬ 
chemists J. I. and I. Hollandus” (2 papers), “The Philosopher's vStone and 
Homunculus, Two Alchemistic Problems in Goethe's Faust,” “A bio¬ 
graphical Note upon Liebig,” and “The Centenary of Robert Mayer” 
are selected from the various titles to show the diversity of subjects which 
are discussed. 

As belonging to the author's special field of technology, the papers upon 
“The Medieval Sugar Industry” and “Sugar Monopolies of the Middle 
Ages” form important addenda to his well-known “History of Sugar” 
published in 1890. There are also comments upon several recently 
discovered letters of Achard (the first manufacturer of beet sugar), a 
paper upon “Goethe and Sugar Manufacture,” an article upon “The 
History of the Vacuum Pan,” and an address upon “The Development of 
the Sugar Industry in Germany between 1888 and 1913.” 

For the casual reader of historical chemistry we know of no recent work 
which provides more pleasant entertainment than this new volume of 
Professor Lippmann's collected papers; while for those more critically 
inclined the numerous explanatory footnotes and bibliographic references 
offer abundant opportunities for additional study. 

The book is printed in clear Roman type and is provided with a good 
index of both names and subjects. It should find a place in the library 
of every chemist, whether teacher or technologist, who is interested in the 
cultural aspects of his science. 

, . C.'A. Brown.]^ 

Catalytic Actioii. By K. Grorgb Faxk, Harrimaii Research Laboratory, The Roose¬ 
velt Hospital, New York. The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc., 1 Madison Ave¬ 
nue, New York, U. S. A., 1922. 172 pp- 23,5 X 15.5 cm. Price $2.50. 

The enormous growth of so-called catalytic industrial operations during 
"the present century has stimulated research in the field of the'mechanism 
of ''catalysis''and■"indeed ^of; chemical action in ■ general'■ Owing" to,"tbe. widti 
;range,,of literature'''which investig have to' cover it is/'hoth-impprlant 
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and necessary that from time to time a serious attempt should be made 
by someone actively interested in the subject to summarize the work in 
at least its more important aspects. In this respect the monograph of 
Dr. K. G. Falk is, doubly welcome in that it not only fills one of these gaps 
but it also presents the case in a very readable form with ample references. 

The volume contains 8 chapters, the first 3 dealing with the phenomena, 
criteria and theories of catatytic action. Two chapters are devoted to a 
discussion of the energy relations and recent theories in chemical action, 

2 to enzyme action and life processes, while the last chapter includes a 
discussion on contact catalysis. 

Dr. Falk believes that the only tenable theory of catalytic action is the 
associatwe theory which vras originally definitely advanced by H. E. 
Armstrong, and the argument in the whole volume is thrown onto this 
hypothesis. It is now generally admitted even by the protagonists of the 
radiation theory that when a catalyst G operates in the union of two sub¬ 
stances A and B, a complex of the general type AC or BC is first formed, 
which then reacts to form the complex ABC, with subsequent decomposi¬ 
tion. The stability of these intermediate compounds is also a criterion 
of the catalytic efficiency of C. The objection to the theory is that it is 
too vague, since it is in reality merely a restatement of the fact that chem¬ 
ical action is action by contact. We require to know the nature of the 
complex and why it is more reactive than the original substances in order 
to obtain some insight into the modus operandi of chemical action and to 
assist us in the choice of a catalyst that will permit a chemical action to 
proceed at a determined speed. The author gives an excellent resume of 
Stieglitz’s work on the hydrolytic decomposition of the imido esters in 
which definite proof is advanced that the positive ion formed by the com¬ 
plex imido ester is much more reactive than the imido ester atom. 
It is possible that the transformation of a substance into a charged ion 
by reaction with either hydrogen or hydroxyl ion may generally increase 
its reactivity with ions of the opposite sign. An extension of this hypothe¬ 
sis would indicate that an ester would form a complex with either hydrogen 
or hydroxyl ions and thus serve as the nucleus of an amphoteric electrolyte, 
a point which might possibly be confirmed by migration experiments. 
There are, however, many other ways in which molecular reactivity may be 
produced. 

That on association of the catalyst and reactant a molecular rearrange¬ 
ment may take place to give a decrease of free energy of the system is 
evidenced by citation of the work of Stieglitz and Derick but to include 
coupled and induced reactions, such as Tratibe's slow oxidations, in the 
same, category would'necessitate, a somewhat wide extension of our present 
ideas on :the'subject,. of.the.oxidation potentials of'systems which: 

can be transformed from a coupled to a catalytic.reaction'by'.'alteration; of; 
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the liydrogen-ion concentration of the medium indicates an alternative 
method of investigation. 

The author gives a brief but descriptive review of the various proposed 
atom structures before dealing with the varied problem of radiation and 
chemical change, in which the views of the various rivals are expressed 
impartially; the somewhat important criticisms and suggestions of Tinde- 
mann might have been included. 

The chapters on eiiz^mie action and life processes are extremely illuiiii*" 
nating and present the interesting properties of such colloidal catalysts 
in a very readable form. 

In the chapter on contact analysis the transition of the views of Boden- 
stein and Fink into the moiiomolecular film theory of Langmuir is given 
and a few examples of the varied types of decomposition that may be 
obtained with different catalysts. It might have been well to have 
extended the section on promoter action in catalysis, as this may^ in all 
probability provide an important method for investigation into two factors 
influencing surface action, namely, the effect of adsorption of reactants and 
products and the possible variation in the orientation and polarity of the 
adsorbed substance with the catalytic material. 

Dr. Falk is to be congratulated on the production of an excellent mono¬ 
graph, which is both pleasantly and clearly printed. 

Eric K. Ridi^au 

The Formation of Colloids. By Tim SvEdberg, Professor of Physical Chemistry in 
the University of Upsala. Monographs on the Physics and Chemistry of Colloids. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 25 Park Place, New York, 1921. viii 4* 119 pp. 
22 figs. 12.5 X 19 cm. Price $2.00 net. 

This is the first of a series of monographs that The Svedberg proposes to 
issue. It is his plan to keep the series up to date by new editions of such 
parts of the subject as develop with special rapidity. 

As the author announces in the first monograph, he aims “to give a survey 
of the processes which cause the formation of colloids-or of heterogeneous 
systems with a relatively large boundary surface—especially with regard 
to the conditions that determine the degree of subdivision of the systems 
formed.” 

The formation of disperse systems in a vacuum, in gases, in liquids and 
in solids is presented in a scholarly manner. The discussion of formation 
in a vacuum is short but extremely interesting. As might be expected, the 
Bredig process of electric pulverization of metals with the oscillatory arc 
is discussed ably and at some length. The author favors the view that the 
sol is formed by eondensation of metal gas and the sediment by dispersion 
of melted metal. 

His distinetion between volume condensation and surface condensation 
(p. 57) is interesting, in this connection he cites the striking fact that ul- 
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traviolet light converts an alcoholic solution of sulfur into a colloidal sus¬ 
pension by transforming the sulfur into another allotropic modification. 

Among the best features of the monograph are the pages devoted to 
colloidal gold with their detailed equations and the excellent historical 
discussion of this particular colloid. Good, also, is the treatment of sulfur. 

Peptization deserves fuller treatment. We find on p. 108 that “the so- 
called peptization processes are in general to be considered as reversible 
coagulations. They are not real dispersion processes, the degree of dis¬ 
persion not being altered by the peptization, but only the mutual distances 
of the particles.” The difference between peptization by solvent and 
by solute is not stressed. Under “Dispersion” the preparation of emulsions 
was merely touched upon but doubtless this will later become the subject 
of a complete monograph. The Plauson mill and the Premier mill are 
either too recent in development or too uncertain to be mentioned. 

Colloid chemistry will be debtor to Svedberg for this series of mono¬ 
graphs, He writes with authority. 

Harry N.PIoums 

Organic Syntheses. Annual Publication of Satisfactory Methods for the Preparation 
of Organic Chemicals. VoL II. Jamjss Bryant Conant, Harvard Cfmversity, 
Hditor-iii-Chief; Roger Adams; Hans Thacher Cdarke; Oeiver Kamm, John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York; Chapman and Hall, Limited, London, 1922. 
vii ■+• 100 pp. 3 figs. 23.5 X 15 cm. Price $1.50. 

The first volume of the “Organic Syntheses” was favorably reviewed 
in detail by E. P. Kohler.^ The second volume now at hand reaffirms 
in the preface the purpose of this series: “The preparation of materials 
for research, always time-consuming and annoying, is made increasingly 
so by the inexactness of the published information which so often omits es¬ 
sential details. Because of this, much needless experimentation is neces¬ 
sary in order to obtain the results given in the published reports. As 
the additional information thus acquired is seldom published, duplication 
of such experiments occurs again and again,—a waste of time and material. 
It is hoped these difficulties may be remedied by the publication of this 
series of pamphlets. In other words,, the authors hope to make this a 
clearing house for the exchange of information as to methods of preparation 
of some of the most needed organic chemical reagents.” 

V As is well known, we owe to. the Department of .Chemistry of the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois the inception of the laudable purpose expressed in the 
above quotation. Pour pamphlets under the title “Organic Chemical 
Reagents,” edited by Roger 'Adams;..and co-workers, have'been published 
by that University. The present.'new series of Organic Syntheses “aims 
io make, available'in a permanent form complete detailed directions'for 
the preparation of various.'organic,chemical.reagents,’*' In fact, nine/out 
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of the twenty'five preparations in Vol. II, of the “Organic Syntheses'* 
are reproduced from the “Organic Chemical Reagents, 11“ with only 
slight changes. 

The reliable nature of the laboratory directions for the various sub- 
vStances is vouched for by several investigators, and the names of tlie 
chemists wiio have studied the experiments is attached to each prepara¬ 
tion, “so that further information concerning any obscure point can be 
obtained if any question arises in using these directions.“ The order of 
treatment is:' (1) Procedure,—giving explicit directions for the preparation 
of the stilustance in 250g. to 2kg. lots; (2) Notes,—which explain why it 
is essential to observe the ■ conditions laid down in the directions; (3) 
other methods of preparation, including a complete bibliography on the 
particular substance. 

The preparation of the following organic chemicals is included in this 
volume; benzalacetophenone; benzyl benzoate; benzyl cyanide; a,y- 
dichlorO'acetone; p-dimethylamino-benzaldehyde; ethyl oxalate; ethyl 
plienylacetate; glycerol a, 7 -dichlorohydrin; glycerol a-monochlorohydrin; 
hydrazine sulfate; mesitylene; methyl red; ^-nitrobenzoic acid; ;;P-nitrO"* 
benzyl cyanide; ^-nitrophenylacetic acid; nitroso-iSuiaphthol; phenyh 
acetic acid; pheiiylacetylene; phenylhydrazine; phthalimide; quinoline; 
quiiione; sodium hp-toluenesulfmate; 1,3,5-trinitrobenzene; 2,4,6-trinitro* 
benzoic acid. 

The editors deserve the hearty support, as well as the thanks of the 
chemical profession. Let us hope that the issue of Vol. Ill will not be 
long delayed. 

,M. Gombisrg 

Qualitative Organic Analysis. By Owvbr KAmm, 260 pp. John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1923. 15X23 cm.' Price $1.75. 

This laboratory textbook is essentially the course in Qualitative Organic 
Analysis that has been given to his classes at the University of Illinois by 
Professor Kamm. A careful examination of its contents has convinced,the 
reviewer that when used under a competent instructor, it vShould prove an 
admirable and practical one. As the author remarks in his ,preface: ‘'‘Qual¬ 
itative Organic Analysis has not-been taught generally because of the as¬ 
sumption on the part of the chemists that the multiplicity of organic com¬ 
pounds excludes the possibility of a systematic procedure. This is the 
opinion only of those who have not taught the subject; those who have had 
experience in presenting the work both in the classroom and laboratory real- 
vize that 'qualitative organic, analysis, is capable of logical' and systematic, 
treatoent and that, it is of'fundamental importance in ,the training' of the 
chemist in the organic field.“ 

The work is specially arranged for,a'one:'semester,,course'of, ,32,,,labora¬ 
tory periods of 3 hours each, the first week being given to solubility tests' 
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of known compounds, 5 weeks to the classification of known compounds, 
6 weeks to the identification of 6 or 8 individual compounds, and 4 weeks 
to the examination of mixtures. The section of classified tables of com¬ 
pounds at the end of the book enables the student to apply the knowledge 
gained to a great diversity of substances, and the training in fundamental 
principles and methods given is so varied and w^ell planned that the work 
as a whole deserves the highest commendation. 

Special emphasis is rightly given to the importance of the solubility of 
different classes of organic compounds for purposes of classification, 
separation and identification. Due attention is, however, also given to 
special methods for the determination of the chemical class to which a 
compound belongs by application of chemical tests to the small scale 
preparation of characteristic derivatives, to the determination of physical 
constants, and to the special technique of small scale preparations. 

The book deserves a hearty welcome -wherever organic chemistry is 
taught. 

S. P. MuruK^N 

The Chemistry of Urea. The Theory of its Constitution, and of the Origin and Mode 
of its Formation in Living Organisms. By Emiu A. Werner, Sc.D., Professor of 
Applied Chemistry in the University of Dublin. Longmans, Green and Company, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York; 39 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4; Toronto; 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras; 1923, xii -j- 212 pp. 24.5 X 15.5 cm. Price 
$4.75 net. 

This volume is one of a series of monographs on biochemistry edited b}^ 
R. H. A. Plimmer and F. G. Hopkins. The chemistry of urea is a subject 
of quite general interest and, hence, contributions to our knowledge of it 
will, indeed, be welcomed by many investigators. 

The subjects listed in the table of contents of this monograph include 
the following: history of urea, mechanism of Wohler’s synthesis, consti¬ 
tution of cyanic acid, thermal decomposition of urea, decomposition of 
urea when heated in presence of acids and alkalies, interaction of urea and 
nitrous acid, mechanism of syntheses of urea from derivatives of carbonic 
acid, miscellaneous syntheses of urea, synthesis of urea from cyanamide, 
conditions necessary for the existence of true carbamides, properties of 
urea on the basis of the cyclic formula, occurrence of urea in nature, con¬ 
stitution of salts of ammonia and their relation to urea, and decomposition 
of urea in alkaline solution by hypochlorites and hypobromites. 

The body of the material is presented in 15 chapters, the logical sequence 
of which is to be commended, A summary of methods for the detection 
and estimation of urea is presented in Appendix I. Appendix II gives 
the physicochemical constants of urea and also contains a short discussion 
of' urea formation in its relation to nitrogen fixation. An extensive bibliog¬ 
raphy is appended which, though by no means complete, should be of 
assistance to those interested in this subject. 
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The material is presented -from a much more restricted point of view than 
the title of the book and the chapter headings indicate, being limited 
essentially to a polemical discussion of the constitution of urea. As stated 
by the author in the preface, one of the main objects of the book is to refute 
the long-standing conception of the carbamide formula for urea, and to 
show that the cyclic formula proposed by himself disposes of disagreements 
between facts and theory in the chemistry of urea. The choice of material 
presented has been rather closely governed by this object and it is somewhat 
imfortimate that the fact is not more accurately reflected in the title of the 
work. The limited treatment of the subject is further indicated in the 
preface by the statement 'The chemistry of substituted derivatives of urea 
is outside the scope of this work which is restricted to the consideration of 
the constitution of urea itself.'’ 

Since it is not the function of a single reviewer to pass upon the merits of 
the arguments which the author leaves to the judgment of all who are inter¬ 
ested, it would be somewhat out of place to enter here into any detailed 
discussion. The book appears to be an excellent presentation of the views 
of the author but the reviewer believes that critical readers will fail to be 
convinced by the arguments offered in many instances. For example, 
those investigators who have had experience with the behavior of cyanamide 
in aqueous acid or alkaline solutions will certainly fail to agree with the 
author's impressions as set forth in Chapter IX, concerning the constitution 
of cyanamide, the mechanism of its polymerization and its relation to urea. 
The deductions as to the constitution of urea drawn from its relation to 
cyanamide are based on entirely erroneous information. 

In the discussion of the subject “Urea and Nitrogen Fixation" the state¬ 
ment, “The fact that cyanamide is not directly hydrolyzed to urea, but 
requires a concentration of acid necessary to produce a salt of urea appears 
to be a serious drawback to the economic production of urea from this 
source," is likewise in error. 

The book has a cardboard binding and the ciuality of the paper is rather 
poor, but the presswork is very good. ■ 


J. M. Braham 
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[Contribution from Goldsmiths’ Metallurgical Research Laboratory, 
Cambridge University] 

THE ATOMIC WEIGHT OF ANTIMONY FROM DIFFERENT 
SOURCES. I. PRELIMINARY 

By Sheikh D. Muzaffar 
R eceived January 11, 1923 

Ever since the discovery of isotopes, investigation of samples of an 
element from different sources has become important. Values for the 
density, the melting point and the atomic weight may show slight varia¬ 
tions among different samples. The differences are accounted for on the 
isotopic theor)^, and whenever observed indicate the presence of isotopes 
in an' element. 

A review of the earlier work on the atomic weight of antimony suggested 
that its equivalent weight might be different in samples prepared from 
ores from different parts of the earth. Vfith this idea in mind the present 
work was iindertaken with stibnites from Hungary, Bolivia, Borneo and 
Peru. The results indicate a striking variation in the value of the atomic 
weight, but since this seems to be the second case of its kind (that of lead 
being the first), the figures need a confirmation by the study of the element 
from other sources and by more work on the methods of the purification 
of the element. This is, therefore, a preliminary notice of the phenomenon. 

Preparation of Materials 

''';: Ammoiiiuin Bromide was prepared according' to the' method' 'suggested' by "A. Bcott.^ 
SHver.—Through the kindness of Mr. C. T. Heycock, a sample of silver was used 
that had been purified and employed by him in Ms work on the atomic weight of rubid¬ 
ium, and also by A. Scott^ in Ms work on the ratio of ammonium bromide to silver. 

Arseniotts Oxide, a cliemically pure grade, was sublimed 6 times at 90 ® in a long, 
evacitated'''hard-glass'tube'.wMch, was'sealed under reduced pressure and warmedbefore 
sealing to fill it with the vapor of the substance. The oxide was weighed into the titra¬ 
tion bottles immediately after its preparation. 


i Scott, J, Chem. Soc,, 103, 849 (1913). 
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Potassium Bromate, a chemically pure grade purchased from a coiiitiiefcial source, 
was found to contain 0.02% of hygroscopic moisture when it was dried in a vacuum desic¬ 
cator over fused calcium chloride. Accessory Reagents used in the analytical work, or 
incidental to the purification of materials, were purified and always tested to assure their 
freedom from interfering impurities. Distilled water was specially prepared and was 
free from ammonia. 

Preparation of . Pure AntimoEy 

vStibiiites from Peru, Bolivia, Borneo and Hungary were obtained, 
liach ore was separately digested in coned, hydrochloric acid and from 
the extract antimony trichloride was obtained by fractional distillation 
at 220'^ followed by 5 redistillations. The chloride was next transformed 
into chloro-aiitimonic acid (vSbCl5.HC1.4V2H20) by the method of W. 
vSehmid.^ vSbCb + Ck + 4 V 2 PI 2 O —> SbCl5d4a.4V2pl20. : The 
fourth crop of the crystals of this salt'was broken up in a large amount of 
distilled water and the solution boiled to complete the hydrolysis, Ati- 
timoiiic acid thus' precipitated was washed and evaporated to dryness 
with nitric acid to expel the last traces of the chloride. The antimony oxide 
thus formed was reduced with potassium cyanide in silica crucibles and the 
metal cast in plaster moulds free from iron. The buttons of antimony ob¬ 
tained were scrubbed with clean sand and from them a Imm. layer was filed 
off all around. They were then washed thoroughly and etched in dil. 
sulfuric acid, washed again in distilled water and melted in .silica crucibles 
under borax. The metal was kept at its melting point for a long time and 
slowly cooled. It was again superficia.lly cleaned as described above, and 
powdered in an agate mortar. 

The powdered metal was melted in a current of pure dry hydrogen over 
a lime support as employed by 15 W. Richards in his purification of silver.’’* 
Bright buttons of antimony thus obtained were etched, dried and powdered 

■ in an agate mortar. The powdered metal was" heated in a current of pure 
dry hydrogen' to dry it and to reduce the' traces of oxide that may have 
been formed during powdering. ■ This treatment was given just before, the 
metal was'weighed for the determination of the' density or the atomic weiglit. 

All of the 4 samples of antimony were prepared and purified under iden ¬ 
tical;''conditions to assure'their superficial uniformity. The method as 
"outlined above, was suggested, by . E. Groschuff^ after . a ■ rigorous ■ in- 
: vestigation and comparison of all the methods ..so, far known for , obtaining 
','pure antimony, and was adopted by H. H.' Willard and McAlpine^' in . the; 
preparation of antimony for determination of its atomic weight 
.. Balance and Weighings..—Weighings' were made on a' balance , sensitiv'e 

■ to .0.05 mg.,, .using'Standardized weight's and 'the method of substitution. 

.2 Schmid, Chem., 44, S7 (1905). ' 

';;,;■'■';■ 5® Richards,'.. 27, (190^. ^ 

^ Groschuff, Z. anorg. Chem,, 193, 164 (1918). 

® Willard and McAlpine, This Jduhnai,, 43, 797 (1921). 
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Ratio of Potassium Bromate to Arseniotis Oxide 
Method.—Arsenious acid was transferred directly from the balance 
pan into stoppered bottles. After a few cubic centimeters of sodium 
hydroxide solution had been added, the,bottles were warmed on a water- 
bath to effect solution, and when they had cooled 100 cc. of moderately 
strong hydrochloric acid was poured into each. Titration with potassium 
bromate solution was carried out in exactly the same manner as described 
later for antimony. 

On standardization, 1.000 g. of potassium bromate in solution was found to 
be equivalent to 0,0034487 g. of arsenious oxide. The ratio 3 AS 4 O 6 : 4 KBr 03 
was found to be: (1) 1.78154, (2) 1.77983, (3) 1.77870, (4) 1.77455, (5) 
1.77805,, (6) 1.77901, (7) 1.77875; av,, 1,778633. The calculated molecular 
weight of potassium, bromate is 167.02; that determined from the above 
ratio is 166.92, with 0.02% moisture and 0.04% experimental error. 

Ratio of Ammonium Bromide to Silver 
This was determined in a Stas box by the method of A. Scott. ^ Am¬ 
monium bromide solution was standardized against silver. 1.000 g. was 
found to be equivalent to 0.00108015 g. of silver or 0.00098082 g, of silver 
bromide. One g. of silver nitrate solution was equivalent to 0.99335 g. of 
ammonium bromide solution. vSolid ammonium bromide was compared to 
pure silver and the ratio NH 4 Br: Ag was found to be (1) 0.90770, (2) 0,90734, 
(3) 0.90788; av., 0.90776. From this the atomic weight of silver is de¬ 
termined to be 107.91. This is affected by 0.03% experimental error. 

Ratio of Silver to Potassium Bromate 
A weighed quantity of potassium bromate was transferred to a stoppered 
bottle, dissolved in distilled water and reduced to potassium bromide with 
a slight excess of sulfur dioxide solution. The bottle was then warmed and 
a few drops of fuming nitric acid were added to oxidize sulfite to sulfate. 
In a separate bottle the requisite quantity of silver was dissolved in nitric 
acid according to the method of Stas. Both the bottles were taken into a 
dark room, and the silver solution after dilution was transferred completely 
into the bromide solution bottle. The titration was completed in the Stas 
box in the same manner as described for the ratio of ammonium bromide 
to .silver.'' The ratio KBrGg: Ag was found to be (1) 1.54923, (2) 1.54875, 
(3) 1.54900, (4) 1.54900, (5) 1.54892; av., 1.54924 (reduced to a vacuum). 
The molecular.'weight of potassium bromate, from the ratio, is found to be 
167.13, from which 0.02% moisture and, 0.045% experimental error are to 
be deducted. 

■ Ratio of Antimony to Potassium Bromate 
Antimony'.was dried in a current of hydrogen immediately before tise. 
It'.was;''W,eighed^^ a weighing bottle into a clean,', conical 

:::fiask7<':The' metal; was' dissolved in.'coned. , sulfuric acid and the cooled 
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solution was transferred completely to a stoppered bottle containing 100 
cc.. of distilled water and 20 cc, of hydrochloric acid. A quantity of 
potassium bromate, approKiinately but slightly less than equivalent, was 
weighed, dissolved in hot distilled water and the solution poured into tlie 
bottle that contained antimony solution, in small quantities at a time. 
The reaction is represented by the ecjuation SvSbCb + KBrOs + 6IIC1 
—> SSbCls + EBr + SHoO. Since the quantity of potassium broniate 
added is less than the equivalent amount, an excess of antimony trichloride 
is left in the above process. This was titrated with 0.01 N potassium bro- 
mate solution, using iiietliyl orange as the indicator. The broniate solution 
was standardized against the sample of antimony under consideration. A,s 
the ratio of the metal to broniate is difterent with different samples of anti¬ 
mony, the standardization of the solution was repeated before each new 
sample of the metal was analyzed. The solution was drawn from a weight 
pipet and the strength expressed as grams of antimony equivalent to 
1.000 g. of solution. The amount of antimony thatmeacted with the 
solution was deducted from the total antimony taken, and thus only that 
quantity of the metal was considered that had reacted with the solid 
bromate. All of the samples of antimony were titrated under precisely 
the same conditions; therefore, there could be no error of experiment that 
could modify the relative differences of the element from different sources. 
The ratio of the different samples of antimoti)/' to potassium bromate, 
SSbrKBrOs, was found to be as follows. 


Tablf^ I 

Ratio of tm Various SAMPins of Antimony to Potassium Bromati': 

Samples from 


Hungary 

Borneo 

Perti 

Bolivia' 

2.17590 ' 

"2.1828 

2.1857' 

. 2.2001 

2.17593 

2.1830 

2.1863 

' 2.2001 

2.175'90 

2.1802 

2.1869 

2.1970 

2,17589 

2.1875 

2.1865 

2.1986 

2.17594' 

'2.1857 ■ 

2.1863 

2.1998 

2.17695 ' 

■ 2.1846 

' 2.1859 

2.'1975 

2.17593 

2.1811 

2.1860 

2.1986 


After repurificatkm of the same sample 2.1990 

2/1983"' , 

' 2,1979" 

■ , , ^■' ■2.1985: 

Atomic Weights 

'V 121.144 ' ,121.563' ■■■"."■ ■■121.'720: ' ''122.374''' 

.. In' conclusion the author wishes ■■ to: express his dhanks, to Mr. C. T* 
Heycock 'ior his keen interest in the problem.', ' d 

Summary. 

Antimony metal has been prepared ^ from stibnites from Hungary, 
Borneo, 'PerU' and Bolivia, and compared with potassium bromate by 
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solution in sulfuric acid, addition of solid potassium brornate and com¬ 
pletion of the titration with 0.01 N potassium bromate solution. The 
purity' of potassium bromate was established by comparison with silver 
and arsenious acid. The atomic weights of antimony thus obtained are 
as follows: stibnite from Hungary, 121.14; from Borneo, 121.56; from 
Peru, 121.72; from Bolivia, 122.37. ■ 

Cambridgis, Bngban'd 

[Contribution from the: Laboratory of Grinnbub Cobobgb] 

ELECTROMETRIC TITRATION OF lODATE^ BROMATE, 
CHLORATE, EERRICYANIBE WITH TITANOUS SULFATE 
By W. S. Hendrixson 

Received May 22, 1923 

In a recent paper from this Laboratory^ it was stated that work w^as 
in progress on the titration of oxidizing substances with titanous ion. 

In the work described in the present paper the same general methods 
and the same apparatus as mentioned in the former paper were used. The 
stirrer was provided with a mercury seal and all titrations were carried 
out in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. All solutions affected by light 
were kept in bottles coated wdth a black enamel paint, provided with 
siphons and never unstoppered. Titanium solutions were standardized 
with permanganate and dichromate. The latter and the solutions of 
pure potassium iodate, bromate and chlorate were made up by weight and 
the contents of calibrated flasks at 20°. 

Titration of Iodate with Titanous Ion 
A 0.05 N solution of iodate w^as made up by weight and also standardized 
with pure iodide and thiosulfate. The volume of the solution at the end 
of the titrations was about 300 
cc. and its acidity was between 
N .and 2 N wdth sulfuric acid. 

Hydrochloric acid was unsat¬ 
isfactory. A sharp drop'■ of 
about 0.3 volt occurred when 
the iodate was' all decomposed, 
as shown in' Pig. 1., The iodine 
set free reacted slowly on 'further 
addition .of .titanium and an ex-' 
cess was required to drive,', the 
reaction to completion.' ■ Possibly the';sharp;rise ,in voltage:at first/shows 
the effect of.,hypo'-iod.ouS',acid,' the first :iall.,.the''-deGomposition',of .■,all..'the 
iodate, and the final fall the completed reducH^ of the iodine. The 
'■^'Hendrixson'and'Y^fiec^ Tms,JdURFUn,:'44i ,,2382';(1922). y 
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second fall is fairly sharp but irregularly delayed by about 1 cc.^ tlie 
avexage ior the determinations of Table I being 29.92 cc,, while that cal¬ 
culated is 28.95. The correct end-point is found by iiiultiplyiiig the vob 
lime of titanium at the first fall by 1.2, which is in accord with the following 
equations representing the stages in the reduction: 

5 Th(S 04)3 4- 2 HIO 3 4- 5 H 2 SO 4 - 10Ti(SO4)2 + 6 H 2 O + b (I) 

, Tio(vS04).i 4" I 2 + H 2 SO 4 = 2Ti(vS04)2 4- 2HI (2) 

Table I girres the results thus obtained. The concentration of the ti- 
tatioiis solution was 0.05 N X 1.727; 50.cc. of iodate solution was used in 
each experiment. 

Tabus I 

Titration with Titanous Ion 


Ti 2 (S 04 ) 3 , cc... 24.05 24.05 24.20 24.12 24.10 

Iodate factor. 0.997 0.997 1.003 1.000 0.999 

Aw. 0.05 iV X 0.999 


Titration of Bromate with Titanous Ion 
After the first draft of this paper had been written there came to the 
notice of the author the work of Zintl and Wattenberg, in which they used 
bromate as one of the substances for back-titration in the determination 
of copper/; and of arsenic and antimony with titanium.In their first 

paper the work was carried but 
at 80^ and no adequate descrip¬ 
tion is given of the details of the 
titration of bromate against ti¬ 
tanium. Their work does not 
seem to interfere with the main 
purposes of this study, which 
have been to ascertain whether 
these halogen acids ■ could be 
accurately and quickly deter-: 
mined directly and at room tem¬ 
perature with titanous salts, and ^ 
by the electrometric method. ■' 
Pure potassium bromate free' 
:from, bromide,;iron and" other 
impurities likely to; occur, was 
used in making a 0.05 N solution. In the first series, the titration vessel 
containing 50 cc. of bromate solution, 200 cc. of boiled Water and 10 cc, of 
10 iV sulfuric. acid, 'was.filled with carbon, dioxide' after which' the wesseP 
was closed air-tight 'except' for ■ the- exit through the mercury seal. ■ The 
2 Zintl and Wattenberg, (a) 55, 3366 (1922) ; W 

.glnecM .and Hibbert, ''HeW:Peduction"Metbad's in Volumetrle 'Analysis/,*'' I91B, 



oc. 
Fig. 2 
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curve obtained on adding titanium in excess strikingly resembles that for 
iodate and is shown in Fig. 2. The sudden rise at. first and the two falls 
in potential have the same meaning. Apparently either fall may be used 
for determining the end-point, by calculation, of course, if the earlier fall 
is used. In this work the long, abrupt fall marking the disappearance of 
the bromine was preferred. In some experiments free way was provided 
for the escape of bromine from the titration vessel and its passage over 
potassium iodide solution, but ordy a trace of free iodine was obtained. 
When the vessel was tightly stoppered, therefore, the escape of bromine 
must have been negligible. ■ 

Five experiments carried out as described gave the concentration of the 
bromate solution 0.05 N X 1.002, with the average deviations from this 
factor +0.0007 and —0.004. 

Hydrochloric acid can be used to advantage instead of sulfuric, if not in 
concentration sufficient to set bromine free before the titration vessel can 
be filled with carbon dioxide. Apparently, it should not greatly exceed 
0.5 N at the' end of the titration. In the presence of this acid a smaller 
amount of bromine seems to be set free, the two reactions running more 
or less simultaneously, and the end-point is more quickly reached. The 
first fall in potential, found when sulfuric acid is used, is nearly obliterated 
in the presence of hydrochloric. In Table II the acid varied from 0.5 N 
to A, and the concentration of the titanium .solution was 0.05 X 1.4663; 
50 cc. of bromate solution was used in each experiment. 

Table II 

Titration or Bromate with; Titanous Ion in Hydrochloric Acid 
50 cc. of Bromate vSolution Used 

Ti2(S04)3, cc.... 34.05 34.00 34.07 34.15 34.20 33.95 34.20 

Bromate factor.. 0.999 0.997 0.999 1.001 1.003 0.996 1.003 

■Av., 0.05 A X' 0:.9997 ' 

The literature shows increasing use of bromate as an analytical reagent, 
making greater tlie need of methods for its rapid and accurate determina¬ 
tionunder various conditions. It is hoped to give this matter further and 
more detailed study. 

Titration of Chlorate with Titanous Ion 

Knecht and Hibbert^ and Kikuchi^ have titrated chlorate with excess 
of titanous salt, titrating back with ferric iron and thioeyanate as indicator, 
Kikuchi titrated iodate and bromate also, working in all cases at 60®, 
The results here obtained show that chlorate may be accurately determined 
■at room temperature "by''the.addition 'of titanous'.salt at the; end-point*;: ■., 

Apparently, chlorate may be titrated with titanium in either sulfuric 
or hydrochloric acid solution from less than N to more than 4 N. Expts. 

^ Kikuchi, /. Chem, Soc, Japan, 43,173 (1922); C. A., 16,1716 (1922). 
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3 and 4, Table HI, were carried-out in sulfuric, and-others in liydrocliloric 
acid*; Fig. 3 shows a very great rise in potential, due to liypochloro'us acid, 

TabIvE III 

Titration or Chloratr with Titanous Io,n 
■ ThCSOdi, cc...,. 35.52 ■ 35.60 35.45 35.60 35.75 35.57 

Chlorate factor.. 0.9990 1.0025 0.9920 1.0025 1.0060 I.OOIO 

Av., 0.05JVX 1.0013 

when a little titanium solution is added, then nearly constant voltage, 
then a very sharp curve to the nearly vertical drop of about 0.8 volt. 

The titanoiis solution was 
0.06 N X 1.407; 50 cc. of chlor¬ 
ate solution was used- in all ex¬ 
periments. 

Experiments'similar to those 
with bromate showed, by titra¬ 
tion of the iodine set free with 
thiosulfate, that with the free 
exit thus provided, not more 
than 1 part in 600 of the chlor¬ 
ine escaped oxidation in the ti¬ 
tration vessel and, hence, when 
the vessel was closed the chlor¬ 
ine that escaped must have been negligible. 

Titration of Ferricyanide with Titanous Ion 
The determination of ferricyanide by the potential method seems as 
simple and accurate as the determination of ferric iron in other compotiiicis. 
When the solution is concentrated and sulfuric acid is used, a brown pre¬ 
cipitate forms neat the end of the titration with titanium, but this does not 
interfere with the end-point 

'' A solution of/pure potassium ferricyanide, determined by the iodine 
method showed a, concentration of 0.05 N X 0.'72()(}. Six titrations witli 
titanium' -gave- amean for the factor of 0.7201, and the average departures- 
from the mean were +0.0005 and —0.0004. 

The author wishes to express his hearty appreciation to'Mr.'Tatil 
W. :Hush and Mr. Neil T. Crone for assistance in this work.' ■ 

, Summary 

' ■ 1'.,' Todate,. bromate and chlorate have been determined electrometrically 
^-'at -„room' temperature by the addition of titanous salt to the solution to the 
'.-end-point;-that-is,: without adding an excess and titrating back with an 
oxidizing,-agent.;' „ ' - 

2. lodate'is,'be,st'determined-in'sulfuric, add--,by thti addition'of titanium' 
to the solution-until.the first drop,in'potential is.;:reached,-;,w,hich,.,'mark-s't 
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disappearance of the iodate; bromate and chlorate'may be determined in 
either sulfuric or hydrochloric' acid' by adding titanium to the solution 
until the final drop which marks complete reduction, is reached. 

3. ]7erricyanide also may thus be determined electrometrically with 
titanium as accurately as any other form of ferric iron. 

GRiNNUrr, Iowa ' ■ . 

[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory or Clark: University, I, 28] 

THE CONDUCTANCE OF DILUTE AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS OF 
HYDROGEN CHLORIDE 

By Henry C. Parker^ 

Received June 4, 1923 

Introduction 

In a recent investigation,^ ICraus and Parker determined the conduct¬ 
ance of iodic acid, using water of various degrees of .specific conductance 
and both glass and quartz cells. If it is assumed that the measurements 
made in quartz cells with water having a specific conductance of 0.09- 
0.12 X 10 are correct, the presence of an error was demonstrated in 
the measurements made with water of higher specific conductance and 
with glass cells. The use of glass cells was shown to influence the results 
to a somewhat greater extent than the impurities that are present in 
ordinary “conductivity water.” The limiting value for the equivalent 
conductance of iodic acid, found from the measurements in the quartz 
cells, was about 0.9% higher than the value found from the measurements 
in glass cells. 

It appeared of interest to confirm the results of Kraus and Parker by 
carry ing out a series of measurements with a typical strong acid in a quartz 
cell. Ilydrochloric acid was chosen, since the equivalent conductance of 
the diloricle ion is known with considerable certainty, and since solutions 
of, this aeid.p.iiay lie made by weighing the constituents involved.' ' 

Preparation of Materials 

The hydrochloric acid was prepared by means of the apparatiis''shown' 
in Fig. 1.' 

In this figure, A is the generating flask; B is a wash bottle, containing'''speciaF* 
sulfuric acid, and C is a trap, introduced to prevent the water in the absorption flask 
from being drawn back into the generating flask. This trap is likewise filed with 
*‘special sulfuric acid. The absorption flask E is constructed of clear quart?: and has 
a capacity of appimimately 1500 cc, D is the drying tube containing phosphorus pent- 
,oxide, ' With the exception of a short-piece of rubber -tubing, connecting thcabsorptibn": 
flask to the drying tube, all connections are of glass. In order to avoid contamination, 

National^Tlesearch'FelloW''in Chemistry.' 

' " '«Kraus' and -I»arker,;;THis d'bimKAL, 'M, 24291(1922}; -v';':, 
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no stopcock grease was used on any ol.the ground-glass joints. The entire apparatus 
was cleaned and dried, the absorption flask being cleaned with cleaning mixture, live 
steam, distilled water, and finally with, purified air. After drying, tlie absorption 
flask was weighed; and after several rinsings about 1000 g, of special conductivity was 
collected. A!)out 80 g. of a highly purified commercial sodium chloride, which liad been 
purified from insoluble matter by filtration and evaporation of the solution to dryness/' 
was then introduced into the generating flask and the sulfuric acid was allowed to flow 
upon it. Toward the end of the reaction a small amount of heat was applied to the gem 
erating flask, but care was exercised to keep the reaction running smootlily. When tlie 
reaction in the flask was completed, the difference in the weight of the absorption flask 
amounted to about 45 g. and this weight, together with the weight of the water originally 
introduced into the flask, gave the data necessary for the purpose of calculating the 
strength of the acid, wflth the accuracy of a few thousandths of Both of these 



weights were reduced to a vacuum. In this reduction, allowance was made for the change 
ill density of the solution, and thus the dilTerence between iliese vveigliis gave the 
weight of the 'hydrogen chloride reduced, to a vacuum. . 

.The acid prepared in tliis mamier had a concentration of approximately 1.4 N . 
Alioiit lf)0 g. of this .coneentrated.solution was transferred by means of air pressure into 
a second quartz flask, which contained a weighed quantity (about i.0()() g.) of the special 
conductivity water. The strength of this dilute solution (approxiniately (). i iV) was 
still, known to'a few thousandths ■of 1%. , This was .the solution that was employed in 
making up the dilute solutions whose conductance was finally measured. The water 
■emplo,yed'in making up these solutions' was prepared in the still described by Kra'iis 
and Dexter.^ , Tlie .method of purifying the air as well as other details of manipuiatioii 
were'the same, as those'previously, employed with icdic acid and'need, not be further 
■described he,re. 

Measuring-Appa,ratus ' 

"The apparatus'.employed' in; carrying';,out the electrical measurements 
was "the same ..as. 'that' previou-sly' em'ployed . 'by'- Kraus and Parker. ' A fre- 
' - ®.This purification' was ca'Tied' out'by'.M'r. G. F. Des.Autel's, to, whom thanks are 
also due for checking several resistances'an'd ■s-iipervising the'-generation, of the. hydrogen 
chloride, 

Kraus and Dexter,'Tins, JourkA n,;. 44'', 2468.,(1922).,; ■ ' 
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quency of 1217 was used throughout this investigation at a potential of 
approximately 7 volts. 

The dilute solution, mentioned above, was introduced into the large 
quartz cell from the weight pipet which is shown in Fig. 2. 

All parts of tliis pipet that come in contact with the acid are 
constructed of quartz. The capacity is approximately 50 cc. The 
glass tube b serves the double purpose of centering the pipet over 
the hole in the stopper of the cell through which the solution was 
introduced, and of preventing evaporation when the weight of the 
pipet is being determined. The stopper h into which this glass 
tube is ground is made of de Khotinsky cement. The flow of the 
acid solution from this pipet is governed by the pinch clamp e. 

The cell used in these measurements is the 3-liter' 

Vitreosil flask called Cell II in the article by Kraus and 
Parker, a drawing of which is shown in Fig. 3 of that 
article. In the present investigation, however, the glass 
tubes, which were used to support the electrodes were 
replaced by quartz, the seals being made after the man¬ 
ner described by Kraus.® With these new electrodes it 
will be called Cell Owing to the difference in expansion between 
platinum and quartz, it was impossible to connect the brace across the 
lower ends of the electrodes to the upper part of the electrode stems, as 
was done with Cell II. The electrodes were held rigidly, however, by means 
of 2 heavy platinum wires, crossed nearly at right angles and welded to 
the small platinum tube leading from the quartz seal. This method 
gives sufficient rigidity for all purposes. 

Intercomparison of Cell Constants 

In a recent article,*^ Kraus and Parker showed the presence of an error 
in the data given by Kohlrausch and Holburn^ which have been commonly 
used for the purpose of determining the cell constants in conductance in¬ 
vestigations. They suggested the use of the data given by Kohlrausch 
and Maltby® for the specific conductance of potassium chloride, as a basis 
for this determination, and gave the necessary data for making up these 
solutions by weight methods. This was the procedure adopted in the 
present investigation. It was necessary, however, to/use auxiliary cells 
of pipet form in order to calibrate Cell 11^. The constants for these 
auxiliary cells'were determined at 18°, the' data for which are'foundin 
Table I,';While\the intercomparison. between these'and''Cell 11^ was carried 
'out "at 25®, " 

■ Kraus; U,.S. pat 1,093,997, 1^14/; 

Kraus,; and Parker, This, JoTjKNAt, 44,' 2422'11922) 

^ Kohlrauscb and Holburn, “beitvermogen der d^lektrolyte,*’ Teubiier, Leipzig, 

■''P/TSv.;V: 

^ Kohlrausch and Maltby, Wiss, Ahh. Phys.rTmh, Rdchsansl,, 3, 180 (1900). 
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Tabi^k I 

CoNStANTS OF STANDARD Cr^U^B 



Cell A 

Parallel-series 

oombiimtioii 

Cell D 

Solution I 

11,6574 

5.94780 

3.15072 

Solution II 

11.6574 

5.94756 

3.15077 

Av. 

11,6574 

5.94768 

3.15074 


The apparatus used in these iiitercomparison measurements is shown 
in Fig. 3 of a recent article by Parker.^ In these nieasiirements, unlike 
the measurements given, in that article, the tube at c, the stopcock at g, 
and the pinch clamp at p wxtc used in order to break the column of liquid 
through the tube e, just before resistance measurements were taken. This 
was accoiiiplislied by introducing a 'slight air pressure into the system at 
a, when the stopcock q was open. 

In the present investigation, 4 pipe! cells were intercompared with the 
Cell Ild. These 4 cells, called Cells Aj B, C and D, were connected by 
means of T-tubes in the neighborhood of d (Fig. 3 mentioned above) 
and also at the upper part of the stem, where connections were made with 
thcairline. In this manner the 4 cells acted simultaneously when the 
solution was being mixed.. Resistance measurements were taken upon 
the, 5 cells at each of a series of concentrations. Measurements were also 
made when the pipet cells were connected in series and parallel combina- 

Tablu II 

.InTF-'RCOMPARISON MuASURISMUNTS G.F Cl5TU/IId 
Before Run I 


.Resistance of 
Cdlll'd ■ 

Cell constant 

Cell constant 
from parallel- 

Cell constant 

Ohms 

from Cdl A 

series corabinatton 

from Cell D 

' 18.799 

0.2316;i 

0.23162 

0.23! 61. 

41.006 

'.23121' 

■ ■■ .23120 

.23,119 

96.932' .. 

' ,33088. ■ 

.23085 

.23086 

209.71a 

.230699 

. , .230657, 

.230664 

601.738 

■ .230530' 

,,■.230495.' 

.,230477 

1556 '.87 , 

■ .,230586 ■■ ■ 

.230494 

, .230509 

2629.55 

.230749 

■ .23038,1 ' 

.230538 

3637.l7^ ■ 

.231107 


, .23(}59'3 

7394.4x' 


.230301 

, .230820 

15586.6.,,', 



",,.238611 

,'>537.045 ■" 

After Run I 

.230570 .230559 

'.230550' 

'2442„.07.,'' '■"", 

.280724 

.230511 

■■■.230612 

242.376"": 

After Run 11 

' '.,230717^'' , 

' .230580 

331.396 

.23066g 

.230610 

'.230593 

1834.20 

.230804 

■ a23060o 

"',.230060 


..Journal, ^ .45,:'.I3’rx ■11923), 
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tioBS. Tlie resialts'obtained'with Cells 11^, A and D,' and with theparellel- 
series combination' (obtained when B and C are connected in parallel and 
in series with D) 'are given in Table II.' Cells A, B and C have electrodes 
of 1 sq. cm.'cross section, while Ceil£) has electrodes of twice this area. 
Cell'yl 'is about 15 cm. in length, while the others are half this length. 

In the first column are given the resistances of Cell Ila obtained at each 
of a series of concentrations of potassium chloride. The data given in 
the second column have been obtained by di\fiding the resistance of Cell 
Ild by the resistance of Cell A, for the same concentration, and multiplying 
this by the constant of Cell A as found in Table I. The data found in 
the third and fourth columns have been obtained in a similar manner by 
making ,use of the resistances of the parallel-series combination and of 
Cell Z), respectively. The values found in these columns, therefore, 
represent the apparent “cell constant’’ of Cell 11^ for that particular con¬ 
centration, when this is determined by intercomparison with the cell in 
question. These values are plotted against the resistance of Cell Ild 
in Fig. 3. 

Theory for the Variation 

A theory to account for the variation in the apparent “cell constant” 
exhibited in the curves shown in Fig. 3 is outlined in a recent article by 
Parker.^® This theory accounts for this variation by the presence of an 
adsorbed layer in proximity to the electrodes, which has a greater or less 
resistance than the body of the solution according as the electrolyte is 
adsorbed negatively or positively, in this layer. This theory appears 
to be supported by the present investigation. It appears probable that 
potassium chloride is negatively adsorbed at a platinum surface, while 
hydrochloric acid is positively adsorbed. 

Such an absorbed layer would be afi'ected to a considerable extent by 
the conditions under which measurements were made. First, the re¬ 
sistance of this,layer would have a relatively less,effect;upon'the total 
resistance of the cell if,the' distance between 'the electrodes, was'great.'. 
Second, the resistance of such a layer would be inversely proportional to 
the cross section of the electrodes. Third, the adsorption occurring would 
be sensitive to factors such as traces of grease, dissolved gases, etc., which 
would lower the surface tension.' Fourth, if we' assume that' the 'effect 
of the alternating current is to “spread out” this layer, it is evident that 
the “spreading” would be influenced by the voltage and frequency of the 
alternating 'current.' The; first of. these phenomena' has,', in' '.'a 'previous' 
''coinmunicat'ion,'^^;been shown fo' occur. ■■ The 'occurrence',.of,' the second 
1378.''.'" 

Pickles, J. Ckem. Soc., 119,1278 (1921). Scmow, Z, physik 

■',(1922). 
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will be demonstrated in a subsequent article* The third effect has been 
noted by the writer and was mentioned by Taylor and Acree.'-*-**^ The 
occurrence of the fourth was mentioned by Kraus and I^arker/^'^ in their 
iiieasiirements upon iodic acid, where it was found that an increase of 
voltage caused an apparent increase in the resistance of potassium chloride 
and a decrease with iodic acid solutions. (A decrease is likewise obtained 
with hydrochloric acid.) This difference in sign may be accounted for 
by the difference in sign of the adsorption. 

If we have negative adsorption in the case of potassium chloride solution, 
then the resistance of the adsorbed layers in contact with the electrodes 
will be greater than that of the body of the solution. Hetice the observed 
resistances in the more dilute solutions may be expected to be greater than 
the true resistances. Since the “cell constant” is proportional to the 
resistance of a given solution,' such a cell as Cell ITi would, exhibit mn 
increasing “cell constant” in the more dilute-solutions when intercomparecl 
with a cell showing a relatively smaller correction, due to these adsorbed 
layers. In case the intercompared cell exhibited a relatively greater 
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Kesistancc' 

correction, then the apparent''-“constant”, of 'Cell lld would'.decrease in 
'-the jiio-re.,.diiute,,solutions.', 'Both'of'these" cases may be'seen in ,Fig. 3, 
'--'where, the tV^onstant”''of ^ ..show,n''as' a'function'of the observed 

;,-resistance.',',. Its''“constant”-,"has'"..been' determined by intercomp.aris-on 
with 3 cells, 2 :'of, which'Sh'ow' a'relatively;,-smaller correction and thethird 
::'a' '':greater,'^-Gurv-es:';:.'!'; and'' .11,.- representing -.the ■ former:, ca'se,''' w,ere - :plotted.. 
Taylor and. Acree, Tms Journal, 38, 2416 (1916). 
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from the intercomparison data obtained with Cells A and D, respectively, 
while' Curve III, representing the latter case, represents measurements 
with the parallel-series combination. The large effect obtained when 
cells are measured in series seems to be characteristic of these phenomena. 

The independent and characteristic variation exhibited by the curves 
in Fig. 3 constitutes one of the strongest proofs that the effect is caused 
‘in the cell. It is evident that the measurements at the higher resistances 
are not at fault, or at least not to the same extent for each cell, since no 
single correction curve for the higher resistances could possibly be drawn 
which would reconcile these variations. 

Selection of Cell Constant 

The effect of such an adsorbed layer would probably, become negligible 
in the more concentrated solutions. In order to determine the constant 
of a cell, therefore, this would make it advantageous to use as concentrated 
a solution as possible, providing the resistance is sufficiently high to avoid 
polarization effects. Tills condition has been fulfilled in all cases where 
the standard cells were calibrated directly against the standard potassium 
chloride solutions, so it is believed that the values given in Table I are 
accurate. With Ceil lid, however, it is impossible to utilize one of these 
standard solutions, on account of the presence of polarization at the low 
resistances wffiich would be obtained. The electrodes of Cell lid about 
2.3 cm. apart, so it is probable that there will be a considerable correction 
for the adsorbed layers, at the higher resistances, when potassium chloride 
solutions are used. It is evident that, if a cell could be found which would 
give nearly the same relative correction as Cell Ild at a given concentra¬ 
tion but which could be calibrated with one of the standards in the more 
eoiieentrated solutions, the corrections would cancel in the more dilute 
solutions, where the two cells could then be intercompared. Such a 
secondary cell is illustrated in the case of the parallel-series combination. 
It is evident from the curves,' of Fig. 3 that the Cell "£), has a somewhat 
greater correction than'.Cell lid, 'while'.the'paral'iehseries'combination 
has "only, a slightly smaller correction. CurvC' III, 'therefore,,':''is'most 
su,itable'for' the. determination of the correct "‘'‘constant”' for Cell .lid." ' 

Cell lid was thrice intercompared with Cells34, B, C and D. The results 
that were obtained after Run I with hydrochloric acid and at the eon- 
elusion of Rim II mdicated a constant about 0.02% greater than that found 
in the first'series of' measurements..,;,'..'.This .is,sho.wn .by"'the points above,.' 
.'Curve.; I,.,.'Fig. ',;3,, ',where' the .results ■ obtained after' Run. I .are' indicated,''.'as." 
double, crosses'''and those,'after. Run, II' as "triple,..erosses.. The,/difference', 
was so small; however, that the same ‘"constant” for Cell lid was assumed 
for the two runs, the results of the two intercomparisons being aver¬ 
aged'.-''"'^'.''If' 'We 'Select-C'urve...ill,.t 0 '^'''.determme'';''the.,;''',,"."'.constant” 
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it is evident from the preceding . discussion that the position' upon 
this curve the most likely to give the correct value would be in concentrated 
solutions, just before the commencement of polarization. When this 
value was determined from Curve III, a correction of 0.01% was added, 
on account of the higher value found in the two later intercomparisons. 
The final value thus, selected was 0.23052, which is indicated in Fig. 3. 
If Curves I or II had been chosen, instead of Curve III, this value would 
be changed to the extent of about =*=0.015%. 

It is probable that hydrochloric acid is positively adsorbed from the 
solution in contact with the electrodes. Whether the actual resistance 
should be greater or less than the observed will depend on two factors. 
First, the resistance of the adsorbed layer would be less than that of the body 
of the solution, and if the alternating current is assumed to cause con¬ 
siderable “spreading"’ of this adsorbed material, the resistance observed 
might be less than the true resistance. Second, if this adsorption takes 
place to such an extent that the concentration in the body of the solution 
is reduced, the observed might be greater than the true resistance. The 
large volume of the solution (3 liters) surrounding the electrodes of Cell 
11^ would reduce an error of the latter nature, but in any case it is probable 
that these factors both are small and partly compensate each other, so 
it is evident that no correction should be applied to this “constant” when 
measuring acid solutions. The assumption will be made then that this 
value remains fixed at 0.23052, for these solutions. 

Density of Hydrochloric Acid 

The densities of the solutions of hydrochloric acid which were used in 
these calculations were taken from the data of Cameron and Robinson. 
These dataware plotted in Fig. 4. It is seen that the points at, 0.005 and 
0.01 N do not coincide with the curve, which is drawn straight down to 
the density of water at 25°, in the more dilute solutions. , These poi.nis 
appear to be somewhat .in error, although tlie,other points agree with tlie. 
results of .Reyher'*'® for more concentrated solutions, so ,it is thought tlia't: 
thC; remaining points are sufficiently reliable. In any case, the corrections 
for the,change of density upon the dilute solutions used in this iiivestiga- 
tion'",are almost negligible... The densities were read, from the. .sinootli 
curve'shown.,ill Fig. 4,, ■ 

Experimental Procedure and Results 

The experimental procedui'e was very similar to .that employed in the 
investigation'with iodic, acid,.'the principle.changes being due to the use 
of,'a"solution ,of, hydrogen chloride,, instead of'a solid in order,to. make up 
the solutions ,wliose'CGnductance.,was examined., " , The,,water, in which tlie 
Cameron' and''Robinson',' J, Phys. Chem., 14," 1('IQIO). ' 
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hydrogen chloride was absorbed and that used for diluting the concen¬ 
trated solution was drawn from the cell as it was being filled with the 
conductivity water, and consequently was the best obtainable. The 
diluted standard hydrochloric acid solution, added to the cell, was allowed 
to stand in the quartz pipet for an hour before the latter was refilled and 
weighed. The pipet was handled wdth great care in order that the weigh¬ 
ings should be accurate. The smallest amount of acid solution weighed 
was 0.6 g., while the weighings were reproducible to better than 0.1 mg. 
In all, 50 cc. of the dilute acid solution was added to the cell. The neck 
of the quartz flask serving as a cell was large enough so that this amount of 
0.9890 


0.9986 


0.9982 

'm 

d 

O) 

Q 

0.9978 


0 


0 .9907 

0 .02 .04 .06 .08 .10 .12 

Concentration 

Fig, 4..Density of HCl at 25'^. Cameron and Robinson 

liquid made, a difference in the height of the solution of about 25 mm. It 
was experimentally determined that the addition of this amount of solm 
tion did not change the “cell constant” appreciably. 

The data obtained in these measurements are given in Table III, where 
are shown the values of the equivalent conductance and the concentra¬ 
tion, the latter of which is expressed in millimoles per liter. The molec¬ 
ular weight assumed for the hydrochlorie acid is 36.468. At the bottom 
are given the weight of water in the cell, the specific conductance of 
the water, the cell constant, resistance of the leads and the strength of 
the acid solution that was added to the cell. The latter is expressed as 
grams of hydrogen chloride (reduced to a vacuum) per gram of solution 
(weighed in air). The other weights are reduced to a vacuum. 

These data are shown in Pig. 5, where 1/A is plotted against CA, The 
consistency of this work with hydrochloric acid is seen to 
great as that of the results with^i^^ The iinpmdti^ 
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Table III 

CONDUCTANCE' OP PIYDROCHUDUC ACID 


Run I 


Concti. X 10’*! 

A 

0 .0376538 

424.32s 

'.0983058 

424.957 

.143878 

425.051 

.234084 

424.730 

.366004 

424.264 

.763506 

422.588 

1.36979 

422.240 

2.90414 

418.600 


Run II 


A 

Co'ucn. X UP 

0.0360126 

424.428 

.0798498 

425.063 

.114345 

425.525 

.182857 

424.97,1 

.328138 

424.420 

.532974 

423.559 

1.21230 

421. 5 S 3 

2.6494o 

418.925 


Wt. HsO in 
vacuum 


Sp. cond. 
H2O 


Wt. HCI (vac.) 
per g. of soln. 

added Cell const. Resist, of leads 


Run I 3249.00 0.15 X10 0 .00727836 

Run II 3265.89 ,09 X10"S .OO 666 I 69 


0,23052 0.507 

0.23052 ' '0.507 


shown to influence the results to a somewhat greater degree than in the case 
of iodic acid* A possible explanation is that the dilute acid solution becomes 
slightly contaminated when it is being introduced into the cell The 
first two points in each run will have to be neglected, when extrapolating 



■ Fig. 5' : ■' 

to'infinite dilution, for this reason.The. seventh point of Run' I is "also 
in'" error Tor' some 'unknown 'reason; 

'" Conductance Data at Round Concentrations , 

'The:.data'given in"'Tabledll/,were''plotted'on a large scale in order to 
.'interpolate' the-values'. 'at j.ound'.concentrations..'; A',o—A was plotted against 
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„C. The first two points of each run were neglected, and Runs I and II 
were weighted as 1:'2, which is about the relative precision of two runs 
carried out in, succession in this manner. The values for the concentra¬ 
tion expressed in millixnoles per liter, the values for the specific conduc¬ 
tance, for 7 , for Kj and for the equivalent conductance, A, which were 
obtained by means of this plot are given in Table V. In the last column 
are given the average deviations of the experimental points from the inter¬ 
polated curve, when these points have been weighted as above. 

Table IV 

Hydrochloric Acid AT Round CoNCENrRAnoNS 


Concti. 

Spec. cond. 

K 

7^ C 

Equiv. 

Av. dev. 

C X 10® 

L X 10® 


1-7 

cond., A 

% 

0.0 

0 

1.0 


425.69 


0.05 

0.0212744 

0.99953 

O.IO5 

425.489 


.1 

1.0425286 

.9990.5 

.IO5 

425.286 

0.025 

.2 

.0849766 

,9981o 

.105 

424.883 


.3 

.127344 

.99716 

.105 

424.48i 

.008 

.4 

. 16963,3 

.99622 

. 105o 

424.082 


.5 

.211842 

.99528 

. 105i 

423.683 

.002 

.6 

.253981 

.99439 

. 1056 

423.302 


.7 

.296052 

.99351 

.1064 

422.931 

.016 

.8 

.338080 

.99274 

. 1085 

422.6O0 


.9 

.380042 

.99201 

.1108 

422.291 


,1.0 

,421997 

.99132 

.1131 

421.997 

.085 ' 

2.0 

.839735 

.98632 

.1421 

419.867 


3.0 

1,25563 

.98321 

.1726 

418.54, 

.005 

In Table VI 

are found the values at 

round concentrations 

for iodic acid, 


from the work of Kraus and Parker.'^'^ For this interpolation the values 
of Ao—A were plotted against C, for the more dilute solutions, while A 
was plotted directly against C in the more concentrated. Run 1 was 
neglected,, and Runs 2, 3, 4 and 5 were weighted in proportion'to the 
numbers 1:2': 3:4 which is, again, about the^ relative precision of a series 
of 'measurements carried out in this manner. Runs 6 and 7' were weighted 
as 1:2, over the part of the concentration range covered by these'runs.- 
The first two points in Runs 6 and 7 were neglected for reasons given in 
' that article. The data given in Table VII (Kraus and Parker, Run 10) ■ 
obtained in glass cells, are used for the interpolation below 0;01 iV'/where 
the concentration'is high enough so that the impurities, in the water and 
alkali from the glass do not measurably affect the results. 

, The average deviations of the experimental points from'the interpolated,' 
curve are, again given in the last column when, weighted, as'above."If 
the different runs are ,not weighted,' these deviations',will, of course,' be 
w Ref. 2, pp. 2439-^0. In Table Vh p. 2439 the data given for the concentrations 
of Run 7 are expressed in moles per liter instead of millimoles, as indicated at the top 
of,'';'thi$'" table. 
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increased, but the values given in this column are very close to the values 
■which would be found by using the more precise of the runs and neglecting 


Tabi,® V 

Iodic Acid at Round Concentrations 


Concii. 
C X 103 

Spec, cond, 

L X 103 

7 

1! 

Ecitiiv. cond., 

A 

Av. dev 
% 

0 


1.0 


389.55 


.01 

0.00389496 

.99985 

0.07i7 

389.496 


.02 

.007788s4 

.99971 

,07i7 

389.44:2 


.03 

.0116816 

.99057 

.07x7 

389.387 


.04 

.0155693 

.99943 

•07x7 

389.233 


.05 

.0194639 

.99929 

.0717 

389.270 

0,022 

.06 

.0233476 

.99915 

■07i7 

389.225 


.07 

.0272420 

.999o2 

.0717 

389.171 


.08 

.0311293 

.99887 

.0717 

389.116 


.09 

.0350156 

.99873 

.0717 

389.002 


.1 

.038900s 

.90859 

.0717 

389.008 

.018 

.2 

,0776940 

.9972x 

.0717 

388.47o 


.3 

.116380 

.99584 

.0717 

387.934 

.002 

.4 

.154900 

.99447 

.0717 

387.401 


.6 

.193430 

.99314 

.0719 

386.879 

.013 

.6 

.231817 

.99I80 

.07209 

386.36i 


.7 

o 

o 

F- 

.99051 

.07250 

385.86{) 

.009 

.8 

.308304 

.9892$ 

.07314 

385.3So 

.,». 

.9 

.346426 

.98809 

.07390 

384.918 

.005 

1.0 

.384480 

.98698 

.07484 

384.48o 

.003 

2.0 

.760920 

.97667 

.08175 

380.460 


3.0 

1,13115 

.96792 

.08700 

377.052 

.019 

4.0 

1.4962s 

.95026 

.09282 

374.07o 


5.0 

1.85683 

.95332 

.09735 

371.366 

,027 

6.0 

2.21307 

.94.682 

.10120 

368.845 


7,0 

2.566:30 

.94076 

.10457 

■ 366.472 

.008 

8.0 

2.91412 

.9350& 

.10777 

364.265 


9.0 

3.2.5965 

.92975 

.llOSo 

352.184 

.004 

10.0 

3.60184 

.92462 

.1134i 

360,184 

.006 

20 

6.8704 

.8SI84 

.ISI62 

343.52 , 


SO 

9.9663 

.85280 

.14823 

■ 332.21 

.043 

40 ' , 

12.805 ■ 

.82182 

.15162 

320.14 


60 

15.554 " , 

.79869 

.15832 

311.09 

.005 

:60' 

,,18.192 

.77833 

.16398 

■■ 303.20 


70 ' 

20.735 

.76042 

.16894 

■ 296.22 

.007 

80, 

23.190 

.744I4 

.17314 

„ 289 ;«8 


,'90' 

25.567 

.72925 

.17678 

284,08 

.01 

100 ■ ■ 

27.873 

.71552 

.17997 

■ ' 278.73 

.01 

200' 

48.504 

.62256 

.20538 

242.52 


300 

65.955 

,56434 

.21933 

■ 219.85 

.03 

400 

81.76 

.5244 

.2316 

204.4" 


500 

95.85,' 

.492i 

.2384 

191.7 

; .15' 


the Others. For that reason these values represent the true precision of 
the interpolated results more nearly than the values obtained by giving 
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equal weight to the different runs. It may be mentioned that these inter¬ 
polated results, agree, in the more concentrated solutions, with the work 
of Ostwald'^^ and Groschiiff^® upon iodic' acid, well within the limits of 
their experimental error. This fact gives a,check upon the values of the 
cell constants used in these measurements. 

Discussion 

The experimental values of 1/A and CA obtained in the two runs with 
hydrochloric acid are plotted in Fig. 5. In comparison with the similar 
curve for iodic acid, given by Kraus and Parker,^® it is seen that the form 
of the curve is very similar in the two cases. The slope of the curve for 
hydrochloric acid is less steep, showing the latter to be the more higlil}' 
ionized, but the concentration range over which the measurements ap¬ 
proximate a straight line, wuthin the experimental error, is nearly iden¬ 
tical. This type of curve may thus be considered the general form holding 
for solutions of strong acids. It is evident that such acids obey the mass- 
action law to a much closer approximation in the very dilute solutions than 
is the case with the inorganic binary salts. 

The value for the equivalent conductance at infinite dilution obtained 
from this curve is 425.69. If the value for Ao for the chloride ion at 25® 
is assumed to be 75.8, as found by Noyes and Falk,^^ this will give a value 
of 349.89 for the limiting value of the hydrogen ion at 25®. The corre¬ 
sponding value obtained with the iodic acid was 349.93. It is evident that 
this check is even better than could be reasonably expected, although 
these numbers are based, in reality, upon the relative values of Noyes 
and Falk for the Ao of the iodate ion at 18® and the chloride ion at 25®,^“ 
and thus these measurements constitute a check upon these relative values. 
The greater chance for a discrepancy between the work with iodic acid 
and hydrochloric acid, however, consisted in the determination of the 
cell constants, in the two cases. When the cell constants w^ere determined 
in the investigation with iodic acid, it was not recognized that these quan¬ 
tities varied with the concentration in the case of some electrolytes, and it 
was more by accident than intention that the determination of this quan¬ 
tity was made in the neighborhood of the minimum of the cell comtant 
curve for Cell II, when intercompared with the standard cell. The ac¬ 
curate method of inter comparison used in' the present investigation', had 
not then,'been devised and,; since the ■ measurements, in^ the more;''dilute 

Ostwald,/. Chem., [2] 32, 300 (1885), 

'POroschtiff, Z. anorg, Chem., 47, 331 ■(1905),/, 

;'■■ ■,":■'20 Ref. ',,2;'p,"2442.; 

and Falk, This Journal, 34, 454 (1912). 

22 Jims, in the work with iodic acid the value for Ao of the iodate ion, at 25®, was 
experimentally determined with considerable, precision, in terms of the value given by 
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solutions were inconsistent, there was no,other choice than to accept the 
.ttieasureinents made in the neighborhood of this minimum point. The 
degree of precision obtained in these two investigations, which is inclicatecl 
by the values for the average deviations from the interpolated curve, 
would indicate, of course, that a check of this order of magnitude might 
be expected. 

The value of the mass-action constant, corresponding to the straight 
line drawn in the more dilute solutions of Fig. 5 is 0.105, while the corre,;- 
spoiiding value for iodic acid was found to be 0.0717. Whatever other 
significance these values may have, it is probable that at least they measure 
the relative “strength” of these adds. 

Work of Other Investigators.—Hydrochloric acid has been the subject of several 
iiriportaiit investigations, although no two of the investigations show agreement at. 
infinite dilution. Most of the investigations have been carried out at 18"^, but these 
may be compared with the measurements at 25*^, with the aid of a few assumptions. 
Thus, the difference in the Ao values for the hydrogen ion at 18° and 25° was found 
experimentally by Kraus and Parker to be 34.31; while the difference between the 
corresponding values for the chloride ion given by Noyes and Falk, is 10.3, giving a 
total of 44.6 to be added to the value of Ao for the hydrochloric acid at 18° in order to trans¬ 
form this value to that for 25°.^® When this quantity is added to the values of Ao at 18”, 
the following values are obtained at 25”, for the two most accurate investigations: Good¬ 
win and Haskell,—424.7; Noyes and Cooper,^® —423.6. The values obtained in the. 
investigations made at a temperature of 25” are as foilow's: Bray and Hunt,--424; 
Kendall,-^ —422.7. The values obtained are seen to vary between 422.7 and 424.7. 
for the Ao of hydrochloric acid at 25”. All of these investigations were madewdth glass 
cells and conductivity water of only a fair degree of purity. Tn none of these investi 
gations were the solutions made up by weight methods, a procedure that has been ac* 
complished iti the present investigation. 

Conclusion 

The. results of Kraus, and Parker with iodic acid in, glass and quartz^ 
cells and' with water of various degrees of purity would indica'te tliat, 
except for experimental error, . the investigations mentioned in the .prc- 

t is .believed .that this value of 44.6 is relatively accurate, since, the relative values 
' of An at 18” and 25” are known to 'a greater degree of precision, than the. absolute. values.. 
Thus,, if' the value given',by Bates [TurS’ Journau,. '35,, '53'4 (1913) ] or ,by 'Washburn 
',.[This. Journal, 40, 158 .(1918) J had been ..chosen for' the Ao of the/iodate' ion at" 18”, 
instead'.'of that'of Noyes and,'Falk,, the Ao-values'''of .the hydrogen don,, deteniiined' by 
Kratis.and Parker'at' 18.”' .and' 25” would both'have been; increavSed to the extent .of'O.I, 
or '0.2, Tespectively, while the difference between'these values, at 18” 'and 25” would 
,. .have remained, unchanged. Similarly,''the difference in the values,"of A.'o for the■ chloride 
,' :',ion',atT8”:,and',25”,.aS'found by „the,'.'extrapolation method used by Bates„.and Washburn, 
would agree closely with the val^^^ 10,3 obtained by Noyes and Falk. 

Goodwin and Haskell, Phys. Rev., 19, 369 (1904). 

25 Noyes and Cooper, Carnegie Inst Puk, 63, 137 (1907). 

Kendall, %hid„ 39, 13 (1917). 
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oeditig paragraph should give a value of Ao approximately 0 . 9 % low.®® 

IS should' vary, however, with the circumstances surrounding the in- 
^‘Cstigations. Thus Goodwin and Haskell used a cell of which the greater 
part Was of platinum, and employed two different methods of correcting 
or the impurities in the water, so it is evident that their determination' 
should be but slightly lower than the value found in the present investiga¬ 
tion. Bra 3 r and Hunt, whose calculated values are indicated in Fig. ■ 5, 
^^sed the results of Goodwin and Haskell for extrapolation, so these results 
should likewise, be, close. Both of these conditions are fulfilled. The 
results of Noyes ar|d Cooper and of Kendall, of which the latter are 
shown ill Fig. 5 ^ are 0.5% and 0,7% lower, respectively, than the re¬ 
sults obtained in the present investigation. The value of Ao given by 
Kendall, however, is not obtained by extrapolation but by adding the 
limiting value for the chloride ion to a value of the h 3 rdrogen ion pre¬ 
viously obtained. The value 422.7, obtained in this manner, is indi¬ 
cated in 5 at a point considerably below his experimental results 
and marked '‘K.'' An extrapolation such as indicated by the dotted 
line Would give a result of 420.7, lowing difference of 1.2% from 
the results obtained in the present investigation. The value for the 
mass-action constant, determined from this extrapolation, would be 
about 0 ,()g higher than that obtained in the present investigation. Thus, 
it IS indicated that the results of other investigators confirm the conclu¬ 
sions reached by Kraus and Parker regarding the effect of (1) the impurities 
in the water and ( 2 ) the use of glass cells upon the conductance of an acid 

solution. 

It is interesting to note that the impurities of the water in the investiga¬ 
tion by Kendall are apparently of a different nature from those obtained 
in the present investigation. This is seen by the sharper minimum in 
his experimental results. The next experimental point in the more dilute 
solutions would come far above the plot. The slope of the line given by 
Bray and Hunt’s calculated values is nearly identical with that obtained 
wi the present investigation. This fact would tend to support the expe¬ 
dients employed by Goodwin and Haskell for the elimination of the effect 
^>f the impurities in the water. The actual experimental values obtained 
By Bray and Hunt are far above the plot and cannot be indicated. It 
appears, however, that their curve would coincide with the curve obtained 
the present investigation, if these were extended to the more concen- 
' trated, solutions.-:" 

value of Ao for the hydrogen ion obtained in this inyestigation is 
based upon a somewhat firmer foundation than the value obtained with 

^ ,bpon''extmpolatmg'VoInfimte:dilu1ian'the'results for'iodic, acid''iaa'glass cell,; 
386.04 is found for Ao, a value 0.9% lower than for the results in quartz cells. The 
corresponding value of the mass-action constant is 0.05 high. 
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iodic acid, due to tlie greater certainty,in the determination ■ of the cell 
constant. Heretofore, the values of Ao for the other ions^ were known 
to a considerably greater degree of accuracy than was the case with the 
hydrogen ion. These two investigations upon iodic acid and hydrochloric 
acid seem to have reversed the situation. The extrapolation, of the results 
with strong acids appears to be somewhat more safely accomplished, due 
to the fact of closer conformity to the mass-action law. Until the values 
for the chloride and iodate ions are knowm with a greater degree of accuracy, 
there is small purpose in giving the value for the hydrogen ion to more 
than one decimal place. However, if. it is assumed that the value for the 
chloride ion at 25° is 75.8, the most probable value for the hydrogen ion 
appears to, be 349.89 0.05. This number will, of course, represent 
a lower limit to this value, due to the method of extrapolation. 

Summary 

1 . The conductance of aqueous solutions of hydrochloric acid has been 
determined at 25° between the concentrations of 0.04 and 3.0 millimoles 
per liter. The solutions were made up by weight methods to an accuracy 
of a few hundredths of 1 %. Water was used having a specific conductance 
of the order of 0.1 X 10*"®. 

2 . The values for the equivalent conductance show a slight maximum' 
in the neighborhood of 0.1 millimoles per liter, due to the influence of the 
impurities in the water, which apparently cause a somewhat greater effect 
than in the case of iodic acid. 

3. Comparison with the results of other investigators confirm the 
conclusions of Kraus and Parker regarding the considerable influence of 
the impurities in the w'ater and of the alkali in glass cells "upon the con¬ 
ductance o dilute acid solutions.- 

4. - 'Values at round .concentrations-have,-been interpolated from The 
results upon hydrochloric and iodic solutions. The data for iodic acid 
'are given, from 0.05'X W'to 0.5'W.: ,, 

: , 5. ' The ■ “cell constant” was determined by an ,intercomparisoii,,;,W'‘ith" 
3 standard, cells, over a. considerable range of.concentrations with'potassium' 
chloride', as the. electrolyte..' -The.-unusual results of this intercomparison 
-may..': -.be', explained,: by.assuming ■ the, presence of an adsorbed ■ ■ layer 
'(in contact:with the,electrodes)-whose resistance is greater or less than 
.'that of-The.-body of' the" solution,;-according to whether-the electrolyte is, 
negatively or positively Rdsorbed. ' One-of the intercompared cells appar-' 
ently has a greater''correction',for'this ‘‘adsorbed layer” than, the cdl used 
in the measurements-with; the. hydrochloric acid,' while the'other, two have 
..a" smaller-correction. .; ;Gn-'-the supposition that .hydrochloric acid will be. 
positively adsorbed;and;'will 'consequently'have, but slight correction for 
this, effect, a value-for-..the “co;nstant” is selected at the. minimum point.of ^ 
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tlie *'cell constant” curve, which, value is assumed to remain fixed in the 
measurements with the acid solutions. 

6 . Extrapolation of the results upon the assumption that the mass- 
action law is approached as a limiting form at infinite dilution, gives a 
value, of Ao' for hydrochloric acid of 425.69. Assuming that the value of 
Ao for the chloride .ion at 25^ is 75.8, a value of 349.89, for the hydrogen 
ion at that temperature is obtained. By comparing this with the value 
349.93 obtained by Kraus and Parker for iodic acid, the value 349.89 =i= 
■0.05 is deduced as the most probable value for the hydrogen ion at 25®— 
the basis for the ‘‘cell constant” being more' firmly established in the 
measurements with hydrochloric acid. The mass-action constant corre¬ 
sponding to this extrapolation has a value of 0.105. 

Ti-in bEUDS AND NORTliRUP COMPANY 

4901 Stenton Avenue 

Phieadeephia, Pennsyevania 
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Material.—The germanium that was used in these investigations was 
prepared by the reduction of pure germanium dioxide that was practically 
free from other metals, including arsenic.^ , 

Dehydration-of Germanium Dioxide 

Since it was" desirable that germanium dioxide be thoroughly dehydrated 
before experiments were made upon its reduction, the lowest temperature 
at which complete dehydration resulted was ascertained by heating get* 
niaiiium dioxide that had been dried ■'■at about, 100® to'successively higher 
temperatures until ■ constant 'weight was, obtained. ' It' was ■found,.' that the 
-dioxide is "Completely dehydrated when- heated to-a temperature'of-950-° 
for about 3 hours, and'th'at-there isTio volatilkatioii of-, germanium'dioxide 
at a temperature of -1250®. '' The''-dehydrationunay be e,ffected"rapidiy by 
heating-''the oxide over a; gas-air'blast fiame, -and 'the, product that' is'formed 
is hot hygroscopic. ; " 

"This'.article is'based 'upoii-tketlieses'".presented to the. Faculty of the'Graduate ■ 
School'.of, Cornell 'University by Katharina M.-Tressler and F. ,E-"" Hanee'dii' partia-I 
'.fiilfilmen-t of the-requirements-for: the degree of Doctor-of -Philosophy. 

'-, 2 The experimental work of .this,investigation was -carried on, separately; and .not 
jointly by Miss Tre,ssle,r and-Mr. Hance. 

3 Dennis and Papi'sli,'-;TH,is-''J'-0tjENAE,,'43','2131, .(192-1-),. ,D-e'n'ni'S:and'J-ohttSon/f5fd.,,:-', 
■451-'1380'"(1923')."' 
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Reduction of Germanium Dioxide by Alunaimim 

The heat of formation of aluminum oxide is far greater than that of silicon 
dioxide or of stannic oxide, and since germanium lies between , silicon and 
tin in the fourth group of the Periodic Table, it is clearly apparent that 
metallic aluminum will easily reduce germanium dioxide. ' 

Forty g. of germanium dioxide and 14 g. of granular aluminum were 
mixed and placed in a small iron crucible that was thickly lined witli 
aluminum oxide. The reaction was started with an ignition mixture of 
magnesium and barium dioxide and proceeded quietly through the mass. 
A dense white cloud was, however, given off, and this was found to consist 
chiefly of germanium dioxide. A button of bright, lustrous metal was ob¬ 
tained, but as this represented a yield of only 61%, further study of this 
reaction was abandoned for the present. 

Reduction of Germanium Dioxide by Hydrogen 

Winkler^ found that germanium dioxide is reduced by hydrogen at red 
heat but that the reduction is not always complete. 

Muller'^ stated that the ratio GeG 2 : Ge was not suited to the determination 
of the atomic weight of germanium, both because of impurities in the ger¬ 
manium oxide that he used, and because of loss that he thought resulted 
from the formation and escape of germanium hydride. 

In our study of this reaction, the following procedure was employed. A 
small sample of germanium dioxide that had been dehydrated at about 950® 
was weighed into a porcelain boat which was heated to definite tempera¬ 
tures in hydrogen. The hydrogen was first passed through spirals of red- 
hot copper gauze and then through drying towers filled with calcium chlor¬ 
ide.' ■ A quartz'tube drawn out to a fine tip was joined to the-exit end of the 
• quartz; combustion tube.., 

After the air in the apparatus had been displaced by hydrogen, the tern- 
.perature of Ahc'combustion furnace was slowly raised. At 500 ® the surface 
of the wHte germanium dioxide began to turn gray, and when the tem¬ 
perature had risen to 540®, the whole surface of the dioxide had taken on 
this gray color. The temperature -was maintained at this point for 45 
minutes, the powder changing in that time to a very dark gray. The heat 
was then turned off, the boat was'allowed to"cool in hydrogen, and'the hy- 
{Irogeii was displaced by air. The weight of the boat showed that reduction 
was not complete. ' It was, therefore, re-inserted .'in'' the ■ combustion tube 
and heated in hydrogen for 90 minutes more at from 500® to 540®. . The 
weight.,of the, residuah germanium "now'' coincided; with the calculated' 
a,moimt,(at. wt.,,Ge == 72.5). /'■ ' 

;■ Winkler,.A.f AM 142,177'(1886); 144,188 (1887). 

4/'. '6'Idiillen This JO'mNAU, 43, 1085 (1^^ 
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G. 

Wt. Ge02 taken...'. . . .. 0.3498 

Heated in hydrogen at o00~540° for 45 minutes, loss. .0909, 

90 minutes longer, additional loss.'.0162 

Total loss in 2 V 4 hours.■ • • - 4 . 

Calculated loss in weight, Ge02“Ge.,.1071 


The boat and its contents were then heated for 2^-/4 hours longer in 
hydrogen at 500-540'^, and the temperature was finally raised to 900'^. 
No change in weight resulted. 

During the reduction of the oxide, a porcelain dish was repeatedly held 
in the hydrogen flame burning at the quartz tip, but at no time was there 
formed a mirror of metallic germanium nor did any deposit appear within 
the quartz combustion tube beyond the boat. The above results indicate 
that a comparatively small amount of germanium dioxide is quantitatively 
reduced by about 2 hours* heating in hydrogen at 540'', and that no volatili¬ 
zation of germanium or of any compound of the element takes place under 
these conditions. 

Metallic germanium prepared in this manner is a dark gray powder mdtli- 
out metallic luster. 

When, however, attempt was made to reduce larger amounts of german¬ 
ium dioxide that completely filled 4 porcelain boats, there appeared on the 
walls of the quartz tube beyond the boats a deposit that was black nearest 
the heated area, and shaded ofl through brown to yellow toward the cold 
end of the tube. 

Total charges of from 10 to 14 g. always yielded an amouiitof germanium 
that was below the calculated quantity. 

Preparation of Fused Germanium 

, A preliminary trial of Winkler’s method^ of fusing powdered germanium, 
prepared by reducing germanium dioxide in hydrogen mider a layer of 
borax glass showed that a small amount, about 1 g., could be fused to ahead 
th,at was free from boron and sodium.'. When,, however, 'b, larger 'sample,' of 
26 , g. of germanium was heated with 30-g. of borax glass, in a covered por-' 
celain crucible over the blast lamp to a temperature of about 930 the ger¬ 
manium did not coalesce,. About. 5% of boric" acid,was then added to, a. 
fresh portion of this mixture, and upon fusion,:there resulted ,sm,all,■granules 
.of .germanium' from 1 'to 3 . mm. in'diame'ter which were, c 0 ,atecl with a;.black'; 
, powder.' ' The' .flux also was deep black in color, and wheh"' digested in water 
it ^yielded a: reddish-brown, flocculent residue, consisting chiefly of hydrated 
germanous" oxide. \: 

' ,When'the,cover .of :.the crucible, was lifted 'during.thedieating of powdered, 
germanium under borax glass,, a white cloud of germanium dioxide rose 
'from'thecrucible. ' This ,misled'Winkler ,into believing, that; the .^'vaporiza-,' 
tion temperature of germanium lies: only,,"slightly,',above it,S'melting, point;**'.' 
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As a matter of fact^ metallic germanium, as will be shown later, is not vola- 
tile at a temperature 300° above its melting point, and the white cloud that 
rose from the open crucible is doubtless due, as Biltz® has also pointed out, 
to oxidation of volatile germanous'‘oxide that is formed by the action of 
molten borax upon germanium. 

Powdered germanium, was next fused under a layer of anhydrous sodium 
sulfate. Small samples yielded bright, silvery gi'anules of germanium and 
a larger sample, about 40 g. of germaniitm, gave a,button of brilliant luster 
that was distinctly crystalline in character.. The button''was surrounded 
by a yellow, transparent, glassdike material that evolved hydrogen sulfide 
when treated with, hydrochloric ■ acid and .contained 48.94% of ger¬ 
manium. The weight of the. button was only 73.8% of the powdered 
germanimn that was, used. 

■, Some of' this "metal, from the first fusion was again , fused under sodium, 
sulfate at temperatures rising from 829° at the beginning to 1050° at the 
end of the 10 minutes’ heating. Reduction of the sodium sulfate again 
resulted and the metallic regulus weighed only 77.7% of the fused german¬ 
ium that was employed. 

These results made it clear that salts of oxy-acids are not suitable as 
fluxes for this purpose. The compound that is employed as a flux should 
have a somewhat lower melting point than germanium, but vshould not ap¬ 
preciably volatilize or dissociate at a temperature that would ensure 
fluidity of the metal. Sodium chloride seemed to meet these requirements^ 

A porcelain crticible 7 cm. in di¬ 
ameter was charged first with a layer 
of pure, dry sodium cliloride to a 
'depthof,about 15 mm,, then'.w.ith, a 
■ layer nf' a mixture of equal parts of 
salt'and ■ po,wdered 'ge,.rmaniitm that 
1-iad been ground together,' and fi¬ 
nally with salt .nearly to the^dop. 
.'It was then covered, and placed upon,' 
'■a. 'Short,' P'e,rforated cylinder'' of' as- 
' bestos 'board' which rested .on an 
Iron "ring.' " ThC' crucible,'was "Sur- 
'''rounded by,'3'.concentric, tubes of 
asbestos ‘board through the walls 
.. of' 'which'' passed' a ' long ' asbestos 
tube 'which' .permitted; the "reading' of ’the temperature of the. crucible 
by means of "'.an optical pyrometer. ’ 'The crucible'was'..heated by the direct 
flame of 2 blast lamps, and the temperature was brought to from 980 ° 
to 1000° and was held there for about 30 minutes. The crucible was 
« Biitz, Z, anorg, Cham,, 72, 313 (1911). 
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allowed to cool and was then broken. The germanium was found as. a 
single, brilliant, crystalline button. (Fig. 1.) Adhering salt was removed 
by digesting the metal in hot water. This solution was alkaline, probably 
because of the presence of sodium germanate which resulted from the flux- 
ing olf of the small amount of the oxides of germanium in the powdered 
metal. The yields from 3 fusions, in which 24, ,38, and 41 g. of powdered 
germanium were used, were 96%, 96.05% and 96.30%;, respectively.. Arc 
spectrograms of the preparations showed that they were free from other 
metals. 

Behavior of Germanium when Heated in Hydrogen 

Miilier states*'" that germanium dioxide is completely reduced to the metal 
by heating in hydrogen to 700 but that there is always loss of weight when, 
the metal is further heated in hydrogen at the above temperature. In a 
later article^ he adds that “metallic germanium is slowly but appreciably 
volatile in hydrogen at elevated temperatures,” and he gives these tem¬ 
peratures as 750“S00°. He ascribes the loss in weight to the direct forma¬ 
tion of a volatile hydride, the evolution of which was indicated by the 
formation of a slight black precipitate when the escaping hydrogen was 
“passed through a solution of a silver salt.” He gives no description of his 
method of preparing metallic germanium, nor of the manner in which its 
purity was tested. 

Since it seemed possible that the loss in weight of germanium when heated 
in hydrogen, as reported by MuUer, might be due to the presence of oxides 
of germanium in the metal and the consequent volatilization of germanous 
oxide, detailed experiments were made with the object of first freeing the 
germanium from all trace of oxide and then heating this product in pure 
hydrogen to ascertain whether loss in weight and the formation of a volatile 
hydride resulted. ■ 

The germanium that w-as used w’^as prepared by reduction of very pure 
germanium dioxide in hydrogen, fusion of the powdered germanium under 
pure sodium chloride, pulverizing the fused germanium and repeating the 
fusions under salt until the solution of the flux proved to be neutral to lit¬ 
mus. The final button was pulverized, the powder was digested several 
times in boiling water to remove the salt, and the product was then heated 
for 8 hours at 1000® in a current of carefully purified hydrogen. 

A sample of this metal weighing 8.93 g. was placed in a porcelain boat 
which, was, then inserted in a.,quartz,tube that rested in .a combustion fur¬ 
nace.,' Hydrogen prepared by .electrolysis was,passed,'through a, purifying 
chain ■ contaimng the Grder ,.,given,, alkaline potassium permanganate, 
calcium chloride, coned, sulfuric add, platinized asbestos heated to 260®, 
soda lime, calcium chloride, coned, sulfuric acid and phosphorus pentoxide. 

' Mutter,,''T his 
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The hydrogen then entered a Y-tube, part of it passing through the quartz 
combustion tube, and the remainder directly through two Wagner absorp¬ 
tion flasks containing a 0,25 M solution of silver nitrate. The hydrogen 
issuing from the quartz tube passed through a small tube with 3 constric¬ 
tions, and then through 2 Wagner flasks containing a solution' of silver 
nitrate of the above-mentioned concentration. 

After the air in tlie apparatus had been displaced by hydrogen, the ger¬ 
manium was heated to TGO-SOO"^. The temperatures were measured by a 
thermocouple, the hot junction of which was in the quartz tube directly 
beside the boat. 

In the first run, the solution of silver nitrate in both pairs of Wagner 
flasks was blackened and a small amount of germanium was found in the 
flasks connected to the combustion tube. The constricted tube was not 
heated during this first experiment. Since the silver nitrate was reduced 
not only by the hydrogen that passed over the germanium but also by that 
which came directly from the purifying chain, 2 spiral gas-washing bottles 
containing a 0.25 M solution of silver nitrate were inserted at the head of the 
chain and the metal was then heated in the current of hydrogen on 5 suc¬ 
cessive days. The introduetion of silver nitrate into the purifying chain 
stopped the reduction of the silver nitrate by the hydrogen that entered 
it directly from the chain. 

The run, each day, consisted in first passing the hydrogen over the ger¬ 
manium at 760-800° for from'2 to 4 hours (see Table I) and through the 
heated, constricted tube and the solution of silver nitrate beyond, then 
allowing the furnace to cool, weighing the germanium and the constricted 
tube and testing the silver nitrate for germanium. The germanium was 
then replaced in the quartz tube, the apparatus was connected, air was 
swept out by hydrogen, and the temperature of the furnace was raised to 
960-1000^ to melt the germanium in the boat. The furnace temperature 
was then lowered until the germanium solidified, and was then immediately 
raised again until the metal melted. The metal was in this mariner al¬ 
ternately melted and solidified about 10 times each day with the object of 
repeatedly exposing fresh surfaces of it to the action of hydrogen and thus 
gradually reducing all oxide of germanium that might be present. T3uring 
the first 3 days, the germanium lost weight, but the loss steadily became 
less. There was a correspondingly decreasing amount of germanium de¬ 
posited in the heated, constricted tube, but no reduction of silver nitrate 
; was observed" after 'the first day. ;■ Four hours’ heating, on the fourth day 
'",gave,,no loss iu' weight of' germanium and no evidence of germanium passing 
; ' .out'of the combustion tube. ■ For the fifth day’s run, a new quartz tube was 
,,, .used 'So'that the,formation of a deposit in the tube beyond the boat, which 
would be due to the presence of germanous oxide, might clearly be observed. 

'' 'Mo'.such deposit was seen, the germanium did, not' lose-weight,;,no d,eposit 
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was formed in the constricted tube, and no reduction of the solution of silver 
nitrate resulted. 

When, however, hydrogen 'was passed over molten germanium the metal 
invariably lost weight and germanium was found in the flask that contained 
the solution of silver nitrate. 

Tabu^ I 

Results Obtained when a Sample op Germanium Was Heated in Hydrogen 


Day 

Duration of 
heating each 
day 

760-800® 

Hr$. 

Total duration 
of heating 
760-800° 
Hrs. 

Loss in 
weight of 
germanium 

G. 

Gain in 
weight of 
constricted 
tube 

G. 

Germanium 

present 

in 

AgNOa 

solutio'n 

1 

3 

3 

0.0090 

Tube broke 

Trace 

2 

2 

5 

.0066 

0.0054 

None 

3 

4 

9 

.0020 

.0004 

None 

4 

4 

13 

.0000 

.0000 

None 

5 

4 

17 

.0000 

.0000 

None 


The above experiments seem to warrant the conclusion that metallic 
germanium which is free from oxide does not lose weight when heated in 
hydrogen to a temperature not exceeding 800°, but that volatilization of 
germanium does take place when hydrogen is passed over the molten metal. 

The Physical Properties of Germanium 

Melting Point.—Determinations of the melting point were made by 
melting the metal in a graphite crucible that rested in an electric-resistance 
furnace, measuring the temperatm-e by means of a platinum-platimim- 
rhodium couple and a potentiometer indicator, and plotting the cooling 
curve. The metal was purified by several fusions under pure sodium 
chloride and then repeatedly melting and cooling it in a current of hydro¬ 
gen. It was finely pulverized and 105 g. of it was packed in the graphite 
crucible around the quartz protection tube of the thermocouple, being 
firmly tamped down to exclude air as completely as possible. The 
crucible was next filled to the top with tightly packed sugar carbon, 
placed in the electric furnace and heated to about 980°. The current 
w^as .then turned off, and temperature readings were made at 1-minute in-- 
tervals as themetal cooled. ■ A constant value of 958.5° was obtained over 
a period of 10 minutes. Repetition of the determination gave the same re¬ 
sult.'''' The germanium was then removed irom the - crucible, ptdverized,^ 
melted in a current -of/hy drogen, again pulverized, and Its melting; point 
'■redetermined as "above., The results were identical with' the; first''value.. 
An: axe/spectrogram of the metal was then- made -;aiid the ,-material''was' 
found tobe free fromimpurities.: '' 

The'Sprouting",of -Gennanium.—^When germanium is melted'and is"'then 
quickly cooled, the “sprouting’" of the metal, as noted both by Winkler 
and by Biltz,® is very pronounced. Winkler ascribes the phenomenon to 
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tlie great increase in vDiunie of tlie metal wlieii it crystallizes from the 
iiiolten condition. 

In one of our early experiments, 1 g. of the. powdered metal, when fused 
tmder borax, solidified to a small button about 4 mm. in diameter, from the 
top of which projected a cone-shaped protuberance with a needle-sharp 
point about 3mm. high. When a larger amount, about 30 g., was fused 
under sodium sulfate and more^ slowly cooled, there' resulted a circular 
regulus about 40 mm. in diameter and 10 mm. thick, from the middle of 
the upper surface of which there had been extruded a mass about V 4 ffi-e 
size of the main button. The whole surface was beautifully crystalline. 

When germanium was melted in a small porcelain boat in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen, it was found that the sprouting along the surface was very 
prominent. It was noticed that when the heating was stopped and the 
asbestos housing around the quartz tube was removed, the metallic ger¬ 
manium retained its redness after the quartz tube and the porcelain boat 
had resumed normal appearance. The metal then gradually darkened, 
but suddenly there appeared within the ingot one or two bright spots which 
rose to the surface and then, with the suddenness of the bursting of a 
bubble, became dark. This observation seems to support Winkler’s ex¬ 
planation of the ''sprouting’' of germanium. The exterior of the molten 
metal cools and solidifies first, and when the molten interior solidifies, the 
resulting expansion of the metal causes it to burst through the surrounding 
shell. This usually occurs oh the upper surface where the shell is thinnest. 
When the regulus is slowly cooled from the molten condition, the sprouting 
is much less pronounced and the surface of the metal then shows a beauti- 
fiii, coarsely crystalline 

, '. vSince it was pOvSsible that the sprouting of. gernianium miglitd)e\due:to 
absorption of the gas in contact with which it was melted and the expulsion 
of this gas upon solidification, as is the case with silver when melted in an 
atmosphere of 'oxygen, the metal was melted in a'porcelain crucible that 
rested in a special, closed steel crncible which was exhausted of air. The 
ateel'crucible was : then cooled- , as.. quickly-' as^ 'possible,. and ■ ■ although the 
. sprouting was'not,,so ..marked, as'when the-chilling was more-rapid; ,3 large 
.protuber.ahces -appeared, on the sides of the-button., ' Winkler’s' explanation 
of the Sprouting of the metal, therefore, appears to be correct. 

.'Specific'-Gravity.—Crystalline ■ germanium . that had'' carefully been 
purified for the determination of the melting point (see above) was melted 
in porcelain boats in hydrogen in such a manner as to yield small, compact 
"'globules,:'of The, metal 'about:2 mm.-'in'diameter. ' Two pycno.meters, were 
used, one of lOcc. capacity and the other of 25 cc. After the germanium 
and water bad,'beenplaced'in the pycnometer, the. instrument was 'placed. in 
a desiccator".tin'der,'"'diminished'pressure.:''for-'S'everal',-hours,' '':-Th,e„-'-result's-"'Of' 
the two''det-erminations''were,',the'same,.This value 'agrees very. 
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closel}^ with that obtained by Dr. Albert W. Hull who used a sample of the 
same preparation of germanium. He wrote: ‘ ‘The density given by X-ray 
analysis is 5.36. This is correct within one-half of one per cent., and should 
agree with the density found by other methods for chemically pure get- 
-manium free from holes.” 

Hardness*—Metallic germanium is extremely brittle. However,' at-, 
tempts to determine the hardness of crystalline germanium were kindly 
made for us by Professor H. Diederichs. Both the, Brinell test and the 
Shore Scleroscope hammer test were separately applied to blocks of 
polished germanium. In both cases the metal was so thoroughly shat¬ 
tered that even approximate estimation of the hardness could not be made. 

A compact specimen of very pure germanium, \reighing about 12 g., %¥as 
then submitted to Professor A. C. Gill, who found that it scratched a well 
crystallized piece of adularia, but made no mark on epidote. This fixes 
its hardness number between 6 and 6.5 at, say, 6.25. 

Crystal Form.—When a considerable amount of germanium is fused in 
a large porcelain crucible under a thick layer of salt and is slowly cooled it 
shows beautiful crystallization on the upper surface. Professor A. C. Gill 
examined the preparation shown in Fig. 1, and states that it is an aggregate 
of elongated crystals that are bounded in some cases by octahedral faces. 
Some of the crystals exceed 3 cm. in length, and occasionally are notched 
or covered wdth small dendritic branches. He adds that this particular 
form of surface crystallization seems to be peculiar to germanium, although 
it resembles to a certain degree that of antimony. 

Electric Resistance and Thermoelectric Power.—For the determination 
of these two values it was necessary to prepare a small bar of germanium 
about 25 X 5 X 5 mm. This was first attempted by fusion of the metal 
in a small porcelain boat in an atmosphere of nitrogen. The cool ingot, 
however, adhered tenaciously to the porcelain, and the bar of germanium 
could not be removed without fracture because of the very great brittleness 
,of the .metal. 

To obviate this difficulty, the boat was lined with a paste of germanium 
dioxide which was then thoroughly dried. The boat was filled with pow¬ 
dered crystalline germaniu.m and was heated in'nitrogen in' a quartz tube 
as before. When the temperature of the melting point of germanium was 
reached, the tube filled with a thick, dark colored vapor. Heating was at 
once stopped, and examination of the contents of the tube after cooling 
showed that the germanium dioxide had turned black where it had been in 
co'ntact 'With the metal, and'that there.had been, considerable', volatilization 
of'.:, this,'black substance which is^ ''most probably germanous oxide,.'/ ; .'This 
observation is directly„'.in, accord' with' the.statement,.of' Winkler "that .g'er-' 
manous oxide results when germanium: and, germanium'dioxide,, are 'heated,' 
together under a layer of borax glass,, and' contradicts the assertion of 
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Biltz® that' germanium dioxide is not reduced by germanium when a mixture 
of the two is heated to 1000® in a current of nitrogen. 

v3in.ce the heat of formation of aluminum oxide is more than twice that of 
silicon dioxide, and this in turn is undoubtedly greater than that of german¬ 
ium dioxide, it seemed obvious that germanium might be melted in contact 
with aluminum oxide without reacting upon it. Consequently a porcelain 
boat was filled with a paste made by grinding aluminum oxide with a little 
water, a small bar of wood of the size of the desired ingot was pressed down 
into this paste and the whole was dried. The piece of wood was then re¬ 
moved and the mould was filled with crystalline germanium. This was 
melted in nitrogen and a bright bar of the metal was obtained. So far as 
could be seen, there was no reaction whatever between the germanium and 
the aluminum oxide. The uneven, upper surface of the bar was smoothed 
with emery paper and was then used for the determination of the electric 
resistance and thermoelectric power of the metal. 

These determinations were made hy Professor C. C. Bidwell of the De¬ 
partment of Physics at Cornell University, and the results appeared in full 



, in The.^ Physical Rmiew, 19, 447 (1922)'. ■ • They are here shown graphically 
m:]Pig. .2. He found that'in respect to its electric resistance,and thermo¬ 
electric power,,, 'germanium,.conforms touts, position, in the Periodic Table;.'', ■, 

, The Molecular Inversion of Germanium.— .Bidwell's results ,.',cited in the' 
,-,fo:regoing paragraph 'show that'the thermoelectric power,'bf:,get.manium:'''is;',a' 
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linear function of the temperature, and the resistance is an exponential func¬ 
tion of the form, log R = log A + aT + QfkTj except in the range 100 
to 600®. Between these temperatures there appeared to be a slow, re¬ 
versible transformation whose completion apparently depended only upon 
the temperature and not upon the time. 

Mr. Hance studied this inversion using the differential method of 
Roberts-Aiisten.^ This procedure consists in the measurement of the 
heat effect of the test specimen simultaneously with that of a neutral body.®. 
The general arrangement of the apparatus is shown in Fig. 3. The 
neutral body was made from a-block of pure copper that was obtained 
from the United States Mint at Philadelphia. It was 
cylindrical in shape and of about 2cm. diameter. A hole 
4 mm. in diameter was bored into it to half its depth. 

Germanium is so brittle that it was impossible to drill 
holes into it. For this reason it was cast in a special 
mould in the form of a circular block with 2 holes extend¬ 
ing halfway through the block. The weights of the 
blocks of copper and germanium were made such that 
the two would have very nearly the same heat capacity. 

Each block was inserted in a thin-walled graphite shell 
which in turn was surrounded by a cylinder of asbestos board. The two 
were then placed side by side in an alundum electric furnace core of 7.5 cm. 
bore. In the grooves of this was laid Nichrome wire which was then 
covered with refractory cement. 

After the wires from the galvanometer G and the thermocouple T.C. 
were inserted into the openings in the blocks as shown in Fig. 3, the open¬ 
ings and the space around the blocks were tightly packed with asbestos 
wool. Each block was then covered with a layer of sugar carbon, and the 
alundum core was next tightly packed to its top with asbestos wool. The 
cup, thus charged, was placed in a circular box of asbestos board 25cm. 
wide and 22cm. high, which was then packed with the wool. v 

After connections with the galvanometer and thermocouple had been 
made, the heating current was thrown on. The temperature was raised 
very gradually until 850® was reached, which took about 90 minutes. 
Readings of the galvanometer deflections and of the temperature of: & 
germanium.'. .were made throughout" this; period at." .l'.-minute intervals, 
"‘The results are shown in Fig. 4. Inversion began at 117'®- and- reacheda 
maximum at 560®. The experiment was repeated and data concordant 
with those of the first run were obtained. 

® We are greatly indebted to Professor Bidwell for many valuable suggestions during 
the progress of these determinations. 

^.Hoyt, "'Principles of Metallography,’^ McGraw-Hill'..Book',,Com'P?tuyj';''l$2§, ;Par^ 
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It , thus appears that germanium passes through a gradual molecular 
inversion with two or more modifications between the temperatures of 
117° and 5f){)°. ' ' 



Chemical Properties of Gernianium 
L Behavior toward Various Gases 
Oxygen*—Finely divided amorphous germanium, prepared by the re¬ 
duction of germanium dioxide in hydrogen, was heated in a porcelain boat 
in a quartz tube in a current of purified oxygen. The metal was not at¬ 
tacked at 600° even when the temperature was held at this point for 30 
minutes. Oxidation began at 605° and proceeded very rapidly at 615°, 
but was not complete even when the temperature was raised to 900 °. The 
gain in weight at 750° was about 50% of that calculated, and about 90% 
at 900°. When heated to this latter temperature, the material in the boat 
was found to be fused to the porcelain and was light gray in color. 

These experiments were, then repeated with purer germanium' that 
had been fused under sodium sulfate and then finely pulverized. The 
temperature of the furnace was slowly raised, but no oxidation was ob¬ 
servable until the temperature rose to 714°. At this point the powdered 
metal glowed brightly and white germanium dioxide formed along the 
edges of the charge and in spots on the top of it. The heating was con¬ 
tinued for 30 minutes at 730° and the material was then allowed to cool in 
oxygen. The product showed a glazed surface and/was black in color, with 
a fine white powder, germanium dioxide, around the edges and distributed 
.'irregularly over; the top of the-mass. The gain in weight of the charge 'WaS' 
■ found to'be'only 50.8% of, that calculate.d,.'and the residue in the boat'e.vi- 
,' '',dentiy",contained germanous and germanic oxides, and metallic germanium. 
•:,'The boat" and' itS'Uontents were'then again'heated in,'.oxygen, the tempera- 
'' tufe being gradually raised ■ above '730 ,. At ■■ 900 ° a white sublimate began 
to condense in 'the cool .end of the quartz tube^ ■ Since germanium dioxide 
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is not volatile at this temperature, it is evident that the sublimate must 
be due to the volatilization of germanotis oxide which is then further oxi¬ 
dized to the dioxide. 

It appears, therefore, to be impossible under the conditions here de¬ 
scribed, to oxidize germanium quantitatively to the dioxide at a tempera¬ 
ture of 730® or lower. At higher temperatures, there is loss of material 
from the boat through volatilization of germanous oxide. 

Hydrogen Sulfide.—Winkler states that when vapor of sulfur is led over 
germanium that is heated to “incipient redness” (presumably about 600®), 
the two elements combine to form germanous sulfide, GeS. 

Hydrogen sulfide begins to dissociate between 400®^® and 440 ®4^ To 
ascertain whether germanium is acted upon by hydrogen sulfide below this 
dissociation temperature, some of the finely powdered metal was heated in a 
current of dry hydrogen sulfide at slowW rising temperatures. 

No action was apparent up to 290®, At that temperature a slight, 
yellowish-white deposit appeared in the cool portion of the tube. At 350° 
this deposit had become heavy. UHien the temperature dissociation of 
h 5 rdrogen sulfide was reached, the interior of the boat was coated with a 
yellow deposit and white fumes issued from the tube. At the end of the 
experiment, 692°, the interior of the tube was so heavily coated with the 
yellow deposit that the boat was invisible. Minute black crystals were 
mixed with this yellow coating. 

The residue in the boat presented a glazed surface and w^as of a deep 
purple color, which persisted when the material was powdered. There was 
copious evolution of hydrogen sulfide when the material was treated with 
coned, hydrochloric acid. 

The results of the experiment indicate that germanium is not attacked by 
hydrogen sulfide at temperatures below 200°, and that the action of the 
gas upon the metal is comparatively slight until dissociation of the hydro¬ 
gen sulfide begins, when the reaction becomes that between sulfur and ger¬ 
manium with the formation of germanous sulfide as noted by Winkler. 

Sulfur Dioxide.—Finely pulverized, germanium' was heated incurrent' 
of sulfur dioxide which had been dried and freed from sulfur trioxide by 
passing it through coned, sulfuric acid. The temperature was gradually 
raised to 672®. 

When' cool, the boat was'withdrawn''and examined. ' Its contents were,, 
yejlomsh-gray in appearance, and the end . .of the boat ' which was .farthest 
from, the. sulfur diox,ide inlet was ...covered' with' a'^heavy coating of a',fine 
white' powder. ." The cool end of the-quartz tube, was . also coated with; a 
■'heavy white deposit,'. When heated .with''hydrocU^ acid, both the^ white 
■powder and'the yellowish-graymateriai in the;boat gave off hydrogen sulfide. 

Myers, 159, 124 (1871). 

Pelabon, CompL rend,, 124,35,686 (1897). 
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Tlie results show that sulfur dioxide acts upon crystalline germanium at a 
temperature somewhat below 500'^, that this action is rapid between 510° 
and 5^10 and that the disulfide and the dioxide of germaiiitmi are formed 
k the reaction, 

IL Behavior in Various Liquid Reagents 
vSniall weighed pieces of fused germanium were immersed in the reagents 
listed below. They were allowed to stand at room temperature for 1 week, 
and were then' removed, wUvShed with distilled water, dried at 110° and 
weighed. 

Weighed samples were then placed in . the same reagents which were 
maintained at a temperature of 90° for 8 hours. The samples were again 
/washed, dried and weighed. 

At room temperature and at 90°, water, a 50% solution of sodium 
hydroxide, 1 ;1 hydrochloric acid, coned, hydrochloric acid or 1:1 sulfuric 
acid did not act upon the metal, which remained bright and lost no weight. 
The germanium was slightly tarnished by a 10% solution of sodium hy¬ 
droxide, both cold and warm, and lost about 0.5% in weight. Dilute 
nitric acid, 1:1, acted upon the metal superficially with the formation of 
white germanium dioxide, and the loss in weight amounted to about 7% 
at room temperature and 1.6% at 90°. Coned, nitric acid darkened the 
surface of the metal, but there was no appreciable loss in weight. The 
metal was not attacked by coned, sulfuric acid at room temperature, but 
lost 1% in weight at 90 °. Hydrofluoric acid, 19 W, caused a loss in weight 
of only 0.1% at room temperature, and about 0,8% at 90°. Immersion in 
a 3% solution of hydrogen peroxide at room temperature for 1 week re- 
suited in a loss of weight of about 40%, and at 90° for 8 hours the loss in 
■^weight was about 70%. 

When finely powdered germanium is digested in a 3% solution of hydro¬ 
gen peroxide at about 100°, it finally dissolves entirely and the product, 
germanium dioxide, dissolves in the water present. This solubility of 
germanium in hydrogen peroxide, which was first observed by us early in 
1921, appears to offer an excellent method for determining the atomic 
weight of germanium by means of the ratio Ge: Ge02. This will be studied 
in the near future in this Laboratory. 

^ of Germanium when Fused with Various Solid Reagents 

H3rdroxide.----Ten g...of potassium hydroxide was melted in-a 
nickel crucible and was heated until water had been expelled. A small 
piece of fused germanium weighing 0-0992 g. was then dropped into the 
molten mass. It began to dissolve immediately with the copious evolution 
of tiny bubbles. The mass was kept.molten anddn: lO/minutes the reaction 
ceased and the metal had entirely disappeared. When dissolved in water, 
the material gave a clear, colorless solution. 
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Sodium. Hydroxide.—The reaction was similar to that with potassium 
hydroxide. 

Potassium Hydrogen Sulfate.—A small particle of germanium weighing 
0.1534 g. was dropped into a platinum crucible containing 10 g. of molten 
potassium hydrogen sulfate and allowed to remain there for 10 minutes. 
No visible reaction occurred. The sample, however, lost 6% in 'weight, 
showing that the metal is slowly attacked by this reagent. 

Sodium Carbonate.—Fragments of crystalline germanium were dropped 
into molten sodium carbonate. The metal was rapidly attacked, with the 
evolution of gas and with the projection of bright sparks from the surface 
of the reagent. The metal was eventually dissolved. 

Potassium Cyanide.—Molten potassium C3mnide w’^as without action. 

Potassium Chlorate.—Molten potassium chlorate very slowly attacked 
germanium, and at the end of 30 minutes a small amount of metal had 
passed into the solution. 

Potassium Nitrate.—When small pieces of germanium were dropped 
into the molten potassium nitrate, there was immediate reduction of the 
nitrate and evolution of gas. The germanium was oxidized and was found 
to be present in the water solution of the residue. 

Sodium Peroxide.—The reagent was carefully melted and a small 
amount of germanium was dropped into it. Vigorous reaction at once 
took place and continued until the germanium had entirely passed into 
solution. 


Germanium Carbide 

Preliminary experiments upon the formation of a carbide of germanium 
analogous to silicon carbide, SiC, led to negative results. When a mixture 
of finely powdered germanium and sugar carbon was heated in a small 
electric furnace, part of the germanium vaporized and burned in the air, 
and part of it condensed on the upper portion of the crucible as brown 
germanous oxide. The germanium that remained in the crucible was found 
to have fused into globules, but there was no evidence of combination of 
the metal with carbon. The experiments will be continued. 

Summary 

This article deals with the dehydration of germanium dioxide, the reduc¬ 
tion of germanium dioxide by aluminum and by hydrogen, the preparation 
of fused germanium, the behavior of germanium when heated in hydrogen, 
the melting point, specific gravity, hardness, crystal form, electric re¬ 
sistance, thermoelectric power, molecular inversion and sprouting of ger¬ 
manium, and the behavior of the metal toward various gases, liquid 
reagents and molten solid reagents. 

IrHACA, N. Y. 
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THE CATALYTIC DECOMPOSITION OF HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
IN A BROMINE-BROMIDE SOLUTION. 11. RATE MEASURE¬ 
MENTS IN DILUTE SOLUTIONS AND IN THE ABSENCE OF 
SULFATE, AND THEIR INTERPRETATION AS A FUNCTION OF 
THE ACTIVITY PRODUCT OF HYDROBROMIC ACID 

By Robert S. Livingston and William C. Bray 
Received June 5, 1923 

Introduction 

In a previous paper on the catalytic decomposition of hydrogen perox¬ 
ide in a bromine-bromide solution,^ a series of rate measurements were 
given for the steady-state condition, and the following kinetic equation was 
determinedc 

>-d(H202)M = (H+) (Br") (1) 

where IiC is.approximately equal to 0.0144 for acid concentrations between 
0.2 JV and 3.0 The concentrations used were expressed in moles per 

liter, and were computed on the assumption that all the electrolytes were 
completely ionized. It was pointed out at that time that the value of 
obtained from measurements in solutions of potassium bromide and sulfuric 
acid, increased as the acid concentration was decreased below 0.2 N, To 
determine the nature of this effect, steady-state rate measurements have 
now been made in still more dilute solutions of sulfuric acid and potassium 
bromide, and in various acid-bromide solutions that do not contain sulfate. 

Experimental Measurements 

As before, the reactions were conducted at 25° in the dark. The experi¬ 
mental conditions, methods, and method of computing used were the same 
as those explained in detail in the earlier paper. 

At low acid concentration the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in the 
absence of the catalyst introduces a fairly important error. To determine 
what concentration of acid was necessary to render this effect negligible, 
three blank solutions were prepared. Each blank contained 0.12 M 
hydrogen peroxide. To two of them sulfuric acid was added to make them 
0.GG&8 N and 0.073 A/, respectively. The first order constant (fe) for the 
neutral snluticoi'was . 0.176 X T0 ”'^, ,a more rapid'rate 'than .that at 0.0147 
N acidy Expt. 7, Table L No appreciable loss occurred during a 3-day 

^ Bray and bivingston, This Journal, 45,1251 (1923). On p. 1253, fifth from the 
last line, is a misprint for AAsgso. ; ■ ' ' ■■ ■ ■ 

Recently our attention has been called to a paper by Trifonow: '‘Eigenschaften and 
Struktur der Persalpetersaure’" (Trifonow, Z. a^norg. Chem,, 124, 123 (1922)). He men¬ 
tions the oxidation of bromide and the reduction of bromine by hydrogen peroxide, and 
states that the former reaction may be, retarded by dilution'aiid the latter'.hy' the' addi'-' 
tionof a fairlj large quantity of RBr and E2SO4. ■„ 
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period, in either of the acidified solutions, althotigli these experiments were 
made in ordinary glass containers. To reduce this effect, wax-lined bottles 
were used in several of the experiments conducted at low acid concentration 
(Expts. 7, 8 and 9 of Table II, and 3 and 6, of Table VI). 

Steady-State Measurements in the Presence of Dilute Sulfuric Acid 

The results of 7 determinations of the steady-state rate in the presence 
of dil. sulfuric acid are summarized in Table I. The arrangement and con¬ 
ventions adopted are the same as those used in the third table in the pre¬ 
ceding paper. In this table (I) the peroxide concentrations marked with an 
asterisk were made up from “Superoxol,” the others from a 3% commercial 
solution. Since the interest of this table is primarily in the rate constants, 
the values of “bromine-calculated” and “tribromide-calculated” have been 
omitted; the “calculated” bromine concentrations were used, however, in 
computing the values of R listed. The last three columns will be explained 
later. 

Tab^e I 

vSteady-Staie Rate Measurements in the Presence of Dilute Sulfuric Acid 


Steady-state concn. 

Initial concn. Bromide 


Ex.pt. 

Acid '. 

Bromide Acid 

meas. 

Bromine Peroxide k X 10'* 

R 

.1 

0.0976 

0.0982 0.0973 

0.0979 

0.00014 0.03-0 

.01* 1.80 

0.59 

2 

.0835 

.070 .0835 

.070 

.000028 . 09- 

.05 1.22 

.26 

3 

.0645 

.100 .0644 

.100 

.000053 .16- 

.08 1.30 

.49 

4 .... 

.0465 

.0935 .0465 

.0935 

. .02- 

.01* 0.937 


5 

.0257 

.103 .0257 

. 103 

..... .03- 

.01* .61.5 


6 

.01965 

.0342 .01965 

.0342 

.21- 

.18* .1826 


7 

.01473 

.0244 .01473 

.0244 

■.21- 

.19 .1081 



. Expt, 

K 


T 

X,. 



1 

0.0189 

0.244 

0.774 

0.0316 



2 

.0208 

.195 

.784 

.0335 



", 3 , 

.0202 

.197 

.784 

.0325 



'4 

,0216 

.164 

.792.7, 

'■ ■'..'0344 , 



5 

■ , .0232 , 

,142 

.798 

".'',,.0364 ' 



,'.., 6 ' 

..0272 , 

.0537 

, ,.827, ' 

.0398 



7. 

.0301 

.0465 

,' „ .854., 

.0413 



The value of ii" is seen to increase as the acid concentration is decreased. 
It is apparently approaching a limiting finite value, and is not increasing 
iiidefiiiitely, 'as itWGuld' if there were any appreciable'catalysis in a neutral 
bromide solution. To demonstrate this, the ratio of the first order constant 
to the bromide concentration, fe/(Br"), has been plotted against the 'hj- 
drogen-ion cGncentration, (H+), Results from Table III of the 

first paper, ^ as well as those from Table I, are represented. It is apparent 
that when this curve is extrapolated to (H+) == 0 (practically identical 
with: neutral: solution'.on,, thisEcale); it' will',.:pass. ■'through,.^' ,or:: 'Very. „ near'.' ^ 
briiin:;:r:::thM::i:s:,'':':the^ catalytic decomposition wiH be; 
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negligibly small. Since the rate of' the reaction between bromine and 
peroxide is very rapid in neutral solution,, it follows that the rate of 
oxidation of bromide by peroxide is negligible under these conditions, 
for any bromiiie formed by this reaction would be rapidly reduced with 
the resultant decomposition of hydrogen peroxide. This is in marked 



0 0.005 0.010 0.016 

Tiie ratio of the first-order rate constant to the total bro¬ 
mide concentration, 

Fig.l 

contrast to the iodide-peroxide reaction, the rate equation for which has the 
following form 

diW/dt - (I-) [a:' -k JC(H+)] (2) 

Gur results demonstrate that the constant term {K^) is unnecessary in the 
rate equation of the bromide oxidation. 

Since the possibility of an independent reaction not involving acid has 
been eliminated, the most plausible explanation of the increase of K with a 
decrease in acid concentration is the assumption that the sulfuric acid is 
not completely ionized. It will be recalled that all values of K and JZ were 
computed upon the assumption that sulfuric acid was completely ionized. 
The assumption of incomplete ionization is in agreement with a series of 
measurements by Noyes and Stewart,^ who state that singly-ionized sul¬ 
furic acid (HSO4”) iiaay be considered as a weak acid, with an ionization 
constant of 3 X 10^^ in the range 0.1 ikf to 0.025 M sulfuric acid. It should 
also be noted that when sulfuric acid is treated as a strong electrolyte the 
values of the activity coefficients for dilute solutions are very low.^ 

Steady-State Measurements in Hydrobromic Acid Solutions." ■ 

To discover to what extent the observed increase of the constant in dilute 
solution was due to the presence of sulfuric acid, a series of steady-state 

^ Bray, Z. 54, 486 (1906). 

® Noyes and Stewart, This Journal, 32,1133 (1910). 

^ hewis and Randall, “Thermodynamics/’ McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 1923, p. 357. 
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rate measurements were made in which the only electrolyte was hydro- 
bromic acid. The' results of 9 such measurements are summarized in 
Table II. In all the experiments listed the initial peroxide concentrations 
were.made up to 0.16 M or greater, from a ‘'SuperoxoF' solution. 

TabliS II 


StjSady-StaT]^ Rat]^ Mjbasurem^nts in Hydrobromtc Acid Solution 


Expt. 

Initial 

concii. 

HBr 

Steady-state concn. 

Bromine 

A^cid Bromide meas. 

k X 30^ 

K 

R 


1 

X ■ 

1 

0.429 

0.346 

0.311 

0.0417 

26.8 

0.0250 

0.60 

0.346 



2 

.286 

.256 

.244 

.0150 

17.0 

.0271 

.76 

.256 



3 

.214 

.206 

,203 

.0042 

11.2 

.0268 

.57 

.206 

0.782 

0.043S 

' 4 

.147 

.146 

.146 

.000.51 

5.96 

.0279 

.33 

.146 

.796 

.0440 

5 

.0945 

.0945 

.0945 


2.58 

.0289 


.0945 

.817 

.0433 

6 

.0677 

.0677 

.0677 


1.36 

'.0297 


.0677 

.834 

.0427 

7 

. 0432 

.0432 

.0432 


0.593 

.0318 


.0432 

.858 

.0432 

S 

.0338 

.0338 

.0338 


0.384 

.0337 


.0338 

.870 

.0445 

9 

.0217 

.0217 

.0217 


0.164 

.0348 


.0217 

.889 

.0440 


The average value of K obtained from these measurements is about twice 
as great as the average value (0.0144) obtained in sulfuric acid solutions 
above 0.2 N, but is only slightly greater than the average value obtained 
from measurements in dil. sulfuric acid solution, Table I. Below 0.3 iV 
acid the value of K increases regularly as the hydrobromic acid concentra¬ 
tion is decreased. At higher concentrations, for which the rate is very 
rapid, the values obtained for K were not always concordant and there is 
some evidence for the existence of a small amount of bromate at the steady 
state. 

Two additional experiments were performed to discover what factor was 
responsible for the low rates observed in the sulfuric acid-potassium 
bromide solutions. 


Initial concns. Steady-state concns. 

Expt. HBr NaaSO^ Bromide Acid R K 

A. .... 0.188111 0.492 If - 0.964 iY 0.1880 If 0.1880 iV 0.0080 0.0042 

H2SO4 

B. ....' .113, M .976 if ' .100 If 1.08 If. '.445 '.0239 


These experiments show that the effect is due to the sulfate ion. Taken 
ill conjunction with the results with solutions of sulfuric acid and potassium 
bromide and with hydrobromic acid solutions, they show that the value of 
K increases towards a definite value when the ratio, SS04/Sacid, is de¬ 
creased without limit, and that it decreases indefinitely when the ratio is 
increased. The approximate constancy of in the third table of the 
prece.'ding paper was due to.the constant'ratio of sulfate to acid,..and, there-, 
fore the average value of the constant (0.0144) is not fundamental. 

'■I' The:, values ,of'J?,' (Br2)'/(H,+)'^: (Br*")® 'Vary with, the ratio, ofsulfate to,';acici 
in the same direction but more rapidly than the values of K, as is shown 
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Tabi,^ III 


The Specific of the Subfatb Ion 


Expt. 

3 .^ 04/51 acid 

K 

R 

A.■. 

. 2.6 

0.0042 

0.008 

Av. of Table III, Ref. 1. 

.. 0.5 

.0144 

.22 

B.......... 

.45 

.0239 

.45 

Av. of Table II.. 


.03 

.60 


It is evident that these results are in agreement with the assumption that 
singly-ionized sulfuric, acid is a weak acid. 

The Rate of Appearance of Bromine in Hydrobromic Acid Solution 
As an additional check on the mechanism,® an experiment was performed 
on the rate of appearance of bromine in hydrobromic acid solution. The 
results were computed b}^ the second method, explained in the preceding 
paper.® The smoothed out data and computations are given in Table IV. 

TABrL IV 


Rate of Appear.\nce of Bromine in a Hydrobromic Acid Solution 

i'—io Concentrations Rates X lO-i 


Min. 

Bromine 

Peroxide 

HBr - 

d(H202)/d/ d(Br2)M 

Sum. 

2Ki 

0, 

0 

0.0292 

0.294 





5 

0.00020 

.0290 

.294 

4.0 

3.4 

7.4 

0.029 

10 

.00038 

.0288 

.293 

4.0 

3.1 

7.1 

,029 

20 

.00069 

.0284 

.293 

4.0 

2.8 

6.8 

.028 

30 , 

.00099 

.0280 

.292 

4.0 

2.4 

6.4 

.027 

40 

',00122 

.0276 

.292 

4.0 

2.4 

6.4 

.027 

' 60 

.00170 

.0268 

.291 

3.8 

2,2 

6.0 

.026 

80 

,00216 

,0261 

.290 

3.6 

1.8 

5.4 

.025 

100 

.00233 

.0254 

.289 

3.1 

1.6 

4.8 

,023 


The average value of 2 Ki is 0.0273. This is in excellent agreement with 
the value of AT (0.0271) obtained from steady-state measurements, with an 
initial hydrobromic-acid concentration of 0.286 ikf. It is not known 
whether'the'observed small decrease of 2 Ki with time has any theoretical 
significance or is due to experimental error. 

Steady-State Measurements in Solutions of Perchloric and Hydrobromic 

Acids 

Since perchloric acid is a strong non-reactive acid, it was chosen as a 
substitute for sulfuric acid. A series of experiments, which were performed 
in relatively dilute solutions containing perchloric and hydrobromic acids, 
are'Enmniarized in Table'.V. ' ' 

■''T'n only three of these experiments was the.'broniine concentration'meas¬ 
urable; 0:00089 M in 1, 0.0000i6 M in 2, and 0.00008 M in 5. The corre¬ 
sponding values of R are 0.35,0.43 and 0.27, respectively. The values of K 
obtained are of the same order of magnitude as those obtained in pure hy- 
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drobromic acid solution, and like the latter, they increase as the concentra¬ 
tion of electrolyte is decreased. 

Tabi^B V 


Steady-State Rate Measurements in Solutions Containing Perchloric Acid 


Expt. 

Initial conen. 
HClO-t HBr 

Steady-state conen. 

Acid Bromide ^ X 10'* 

K 

jU 

T 

X 

■1 

0.370 

0.0719 

0.4405 

0.0766 

7.52 

0.0223 

0.442 



2 

.2778 

.0180 

.2958 

.0180 

1.353 

.0254 

.296 



3 

,222 

.0144 

.236 

.0144 

8.94 

.0262 

.236 

0.775 

0.0436 

4 

.148 

.0540 

.202 

.0539 

2.91 

.0267 

.202 

.782 

.0432 

5 

.185 

.0144 

.199 

.0144 

0.752 

.0267 

.199 

.783 

.0426 

6 

.0924 

.0720 

.164 

.0719 

3.18 

.0269 

.164 

.792 

.0429, 

7 

.0924 

.0288 

.121 

.0288 

1.00 

.0287 

.121 

.805 

.0443 

8 

.0462 

.0540 

.100 

.0540 

1.59 

.0293 

.100 

.814 

.0442 

9 

.0370 

.0144 

. 0514 

.0144 

0.240 

.0324 

.0514 

.849 

.0449 


The Steady State in Solutions Containing Metallic Bromides 
Several experiments were performed in solutions containing barium or 
potassium bromide. The results of these experiments are summarized in 
Table VI. ' 


Table VI 

Steady-State Rate Measurements in Solutions Containing Metallic Bromides 


Steady-state cone. 

Initial cone. Bromine 


No. 

HBr 

KBr 

Acid Bromide 

meas. k X 10^ 

K 

R 

ft 

7 

X 

1 

0.113 

0.196 

0.107 

0.306 

0.00286 

7.83 

0.0239 

0.45 

0.306 



2 

.0540 

,1464 

.0537 

.2001 

.00014 

2.854 

.0264 

.28 

.200 

0.782 

0.0430 

3 

.0719 

.0732 

.0716 

. 1448 

.00013 

2,880 

.0278 

.36 

.145 

.797 

.0437 

4 

-.0300 

.0732 

.0359 

.1090 

.000024 

1.123 

.0286 

.54 

. 109 

.810 

.0435 

5 

.0134 

.0736 

.0134 

.0870 


0.378 

.0322 


.0870 

.821 

*0477 

6 

.0268 

.0245 

.0268 

.0514 


.459 

.0333 


.0514 

.837 

.0475 

7 

.0216 

HBr 

,0146 

VsBaBra 

.0216 

.0363 


.277 

,0352 


.0363 

.868 

.0469 

8 

.0719 

.0528 

.0717 

. 1245 

.000094 

2.44 

.0272 

.39 

.151 

.795- 

.0431 

9 

.0540 

.0264 

.0540 

.08CU 


1.30 

.0299 


.0936 

.817 

.0447 

10 

.0176 

HC104 

.0176 

KBr. 

.0360 

.0352 


0.613 

.0318 


.0624 

.838 

.0453 

11 

.0924 ‘ 

.0491 

.0924 

.0491 


1.29 

,0283 


.141 

.798 

-.0445 

12 

.0462 

.0491 

■'.0462 

.0491 


0.688 

.0294 

•. '.■ 

' ,.0953 '' 

.816 

' *0442 


The values of K obtained from measurements in these solutions have the 
same magnitude and trend as those obtained in hydrobromic acid solutions. 

Theoretical Discussion 

Substitution.' of ' Activities for Concentrations in the Rate ''Equation. 

The gradual increase in the specific reaction rate with a decrease ip the 
concentration of the catalyst/ at low concentrations, suggests that activi- 
^ For convenience/the term catalyst has been used to refer to that unit of the 
catalytic pair, the concentration of which occurs in the steady-state rate equation, in this 
case hydrobromic acid. 

: noted'^thath;is'not.hlogical^'t 0 ;'uae:steady-statedata'in''deteriiiM the 

■effect'" of ■activities:'Upon''rates.''Tn'^the present - .'Case 'the' .stea-dy-state.vate' -.{rate nf ■■■■ 'de¬ 
composition of peroxide) is exactly twice the rate of Reaction 1 (oxidation of bromide), 
and the two-rate equations differ only by a factor of 2 in the constant. 
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ties rattier' than concentrations should be used in the rate equation. Re¬ 
cently several cases of catalytic-rate measurements have been reported 
for which fairly accurate constants could be obtained by substituting ac¬ 
tivities for the concentrations of the reacting ions, in the rate equations. 
Pales and MorrelF applied this correction to the acid hydrolysis of cane 
sugar. Hanied and PfanstiehMiave used a similar method in studying the 
acid hydrolysis of ethyl acetate. In both cases the use of activities im¬ 
proved the constancy of the specific reaction rate, but .still left much to be 
desired. A more satisfactory example is the rearrangement of acetyl- 
chloro-aminobenzene to :f>-cliloro-acetanilide in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid, which was investigated by Earned and Seitz. This case differs from 
the other two cited in that it involves the activity of hydrochloric acid 
rather than the individual ion activity of hydrogen ion. 

The reaction discussed here, like the rearrangement of acetyPcliloro- 
aminobenzene, involves the activity of the halide acid, and not the activity 
of any individual ion. Assuming that the rate is determined by the prod¬ 
uct of the activities of the ions of the catalyst, and the concentration of the 
non-^lectrotyte (hydrogen peroxide), the rate may be expressed by the fol¬ 
lowing equation. 

—dCHaOaVdt- = x(Hn02) (H (3) 

It follows from Equation 1 that the relation of the “activity-x'ate” constant 
(x) to the “concentration-rate'' constant (K) is given by the following ex¬ 
pression. . 

== ^ (4) 

Data on the activity of hydrobromic acid solutions are rather meager, 
but the electromotive-force measurements of Storch’-^ tend to show that 
below 0.10 N the activities of hydrobromic and hydrochloric acids are 
identical. 

To correlate the observations in the various solutions used, which in¬ 
volved mixed electrolytes of various valence types, it is necessary to intro¬ 
duce, the concept of ionic strength.^^ vSince it has been demoiis'trated 
.empirically that, in'dilute, solutions, the activity of a solute is a function'of 
the total ionic strength and is independent'of the" nature of the, other solutes,, 

Pales and Mon-eii, This Journal, 44,2072 (1921).■, 

Hamed and Pfatxstiei, 44, 2193 (1922). 

' ,'^'®'HarnedAnd'Seitz, fKd, 44,1480; (1922). ^ 

ionic strength may'be. de.fined as half'the sum of the ,prod'ucts of the stoichio- 
metrical moialities of the ions and the squares of their valences. Thus, for sulfuric acid 
the ionic strength is 3 times the molalconcentration. Compare Ref. 4, p. 373. In the 
present paper the concentrations in moles per liter have been used instead of moM- 
ities, but the resulting numerical difference is not appreciable except in the more con¬ 
centrated solutions. '..'v,. 
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we may assume that in the various mixed solutions used the activity co¬ 
efficient of hydrobromic acid, 7HBr> is a function of the ionic strength, n, 
only. 

In the last columns of Tables I, II,. IV and V, the values of the ionic 
strength, //, the mean activity coefficient, yuBu and the rate constant cor¬ 
rected for the activity effect, X, are listed. Values of the corrected constant 
have been computed for ionic strengths below 0.25, although it is hardly to 
be expected that either the assumption of the identity of the activities of 
hydrobromic and hydrochloric acids or the ionic-strength principle can be 
applied over this entire range. With the exception of the measurements in 
sulfuric acid solutions in Table I, the values of the corrected constants 
(x) do not show any marked trend. The average value for pure hydro¬ 
bromic acid solutions (Table II) is 0.0437 0.0005. For percMoric-hy- 

drobromic acid solutions (Table IV) the average value is 0.0437 0.0006. 

On the other hand, the uncorrected constant (K) for the same experiments 
varies from 0.0348 to 0.0260, a decrease of 25.3%. 

Taking 0.0437 as the average value of x, values of K for a series of ionic 
strengths may be computed by Equation 4, from the values of yhci given 
byXewis and Randalld^ Table VII lists the values so obtained. 


Taei^e VII 

Thi 5 C.4rcurATroN of W from x = 0.0437 and y 



"*'hci 

(Computed) 

it* 


X (Computed) 

0 

1.000 

(0.0437) 

0.100 

0.814 

0.0289 

0.005 

0.947 

.0392 

.200 

.783 

.0268 

.010 

.924, 

.0373 

.300 

.768 

.0258 

.020 

.894 

.0349 . 

.500 

.762 

.0254 

.050 

( .850) 

.0316 

.... 




In Fig. 2, K (computed) has been plotted against ju. The experimental 
values of K", Tables I, II, V and VI and the first 6 values of Table III (Ref. 
1), have also been plotted. At ionic strengths below 0.25, the values of 
A" obtained in pure hydrobromic acid solutions and in perchloric-hydro- 
bromic acid solutions are in remarkable agreement with the theoretical 
curve.', 

Although rate measurements cannot be used very generally for the'' de¬ 
termination of activity coefficients, they may"'be useful ,m certain limited 
cases. The data presented here have been used to obtain an estimate of the 
activity of hydrobromic acid, in solutions containing various electTplytes, 
relative to its activity in pure aqueous solutions. The results of such con- 
sMerations'are summa'rized as follows. , ’, 

,1. The activity.:Of hydrobromicacid in perchloric'; acid; solutions'^l^ss than' 
: 0.25jtt) , is almost 'identical','^,^ that of pure hydrobromic acid/solutions of 
.the/same, ionic,' strength./ ;' At higher;' concentrations',/there'is apparently:,':a 
small'negative^ departure'. ;' 
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2. In.all'solutions containing'nietallic bromides 'the activity seems to be 
slightly greater below O.loju and slightly,less above 0.15jU, than the activity 
in pure hydrobromic acid solutions of the same ionic streiigtli, 

'3. If it be assumed, and it is not an improbable assumption, that the 
presence of sulfuric acid does not depress the specific rate of the catalyzed 
decomposition, we may use the data given in Table I and in Table III of 
the preceding paper (Ref. 1) to obtain an approximate estimate of the ac- 
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tivity coefficient of hydrobromic acid in potassium bromide-sulfuric acid 
solutions over a-wide range of concentrations. The activity coefficient so 
obtained is practically independent of variations in the ratio (KBr)/(Iir 
SO4) from 2.0 to 0.035. A few averaged value.s are given in the following 
table. 

TABrnvin 

ThB AcTflVIOT CoBFFiaiJNT OP HYDROBROMIC ACID IN .SoMJTIONS OP StJI.PURIC AcID 


AND Potassium Bromidij 

li... 0.05 0.10 0.20 0.40 0.60 1.00 2,00 3.00 6,(X) 

THBr........... .83 . 73 . 67 . 62 . 58 0.57 0.57 0.57 0.57 


Although the general idea, that activities or “active mass” should be sub¬ 
stituted for concentrations in the rate equations, has been discussed for year.s, 
one of the first attempts at an experimental testof this principle was made by 
Bugarskyi^ in 1910. He measured the rate of reaction between alcohol and 
bromine in 4 different solvents and attempted to estimate the activities by 
means of partition coefficients. In 1920,. Jones and W. C. McC. Tewis'^® 
“ Bugarsky, Z. physik. Chem., 71,705 (1910). 

“ Jones and W. C. McC. Bewis, J. Chem. Sec., 117,112.3 (1920). 
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studied the, acid hydrolysis of sucrose. They obtained their hydrogen-ion 
activities from cell measurements in the presence of the sugar, but their 
results are rendered somewhat uncertain by the presence of a diffusion 
boundary in their cell. This is also true for the results of Pales and Mor¬ 
rell.^ The type of equation, used by Jones and Lewis^“ and the more recent 
workers^’is one in which activities are substituted for the corresponding 
concentration terms. Following this convention, the rate equation for the 
bromine-bromide catal 5 ?'sis wmuld be 

—d(B202)/dt = = i^'CH.Oo) (H^) (Br“)rH203 I'W (5) 

To bring this equation into agreement with the experimental data it is 
necessar}" to assume that is constant in-electrolyte solutions whose 
ionic strengths vary from 0.25 to 0.02. Although there is no definite evi¬ 
dence on this point, it seems an improbable assumption. 

Recently Brdnsted^® has pointed out that the substitution of activities 
for concentrations in rate equations cannot be generally used to obviate 
‘'reaction anomalies,” for in dilute solutions the activity coefficients of all 
electrolytes decrease as the total electrolyte concentration is increased, 
while under these same conditions the rate constants decrease, increase, or 
are unaffected by a change in the electrolyte concentration. He assumes 
that all reactions proceed through the formation and decomposition of an 
unstable intermediate, the valence of which is the algebraic sum of the va¬ 
lences of its components . From these assumptions he shows that it is con¬ 
sistent with thermodynamics and in gopd agreement with experimental re¬ 
sults to represent the rate of any actual reaction as proportional to the prod¬ 
uct of the activities of the component molecular species divided by the ac¬ 
tivity coefficient of the intermediate complex. In agreement with this 
system the law of the bromine-bromide catalysis would be 

—d(HsOs)/di = amo, aB+ cb.- = A'''(HiO.)(H+)(Br-)7*HBr - (6) 

V'THaOa-HBr \ 

In order that this equation shall represent the experimental data it is neces¬ 
sary for the ratio of the activity coefficients of hydrogen peroxide and the 
neutral complex (H 202 .HBr) to be constant over the range of concentra¬ 
tions studied. There is no reason to believe this assumption improbable. 

The evidence presented here, as well as that presented by Harned and 
SeltzF^ demonstrates that the rate of a catalytic process involving neutral 
molecules is proportional to a function of the activity of the catalyst rather 
than of the concentration. If the activity coefficient of the substance un- 
dergoingTransformation is' constant, ^as.Harned assumes, the facts may be 
expressed equally well by the ‘'activity-rate” theory or by Bronsted’s 
theory!^ If this assumption proveato be false, these results may be taken 
Brdiisted, Z. physik. Chem,, 102, 169 (1922). 

For a discussion of these theories and additional references, see the paper by 
Scatchard, This Journal, 45,1580 (1923), which appeared while this article was in proof. 
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as a defiiiite confirmation of a special case of Bronsted’s theory. We shall 
continue thisinvestigation by direct measurement of the activities involved 
and by further rate measurements. ■ 

Summary 

1; The steady-state rate of the bromine-bromide catalysis of hydrogen 
peroxide has been measured in dil. solutions of sulfuric acid and potassium 
bromide, and it has been shown that the rate constant approaches a defi¬ 
nite finite value as the sulfuric acid is indefinitely decreased. 

2. The stead 3 r-state rate has also been measured in the following solu¬ 
tions: hydrobromic acid, hydrobromic-perchloric acid, hydrobromic acid- 
potassium bromide, hydrobromic acid-barium bromide, and perchloric 
acid-potassium bromide. The rate constants obtained from measure¬ 
ments in these various solutions are all slightly larger than those obtained 
from measurements in dil. sulfuric acid solutions, and are about twice as 
great as those obtained in sulfuric acid solutions above 0.2 AL 

3. At the steady state, in hydrobromic acid and hydrobromic-perchloric 
acid solutions of ionic strength less than 0.25 and in 8 out of the 12 remain¬ 
ing experiments in the absence of sulfate, the rate of decomposition of 
peroxide is represented by the following expression within the limits of 
experimental error, 1% to 2% (the discrepancy in the 4 excepted experi¬ 
ments lies between 4% and 9%): 

—d(H2G2)Ah - 0.0437 (H 2 O 2 ) (H+) (Br^T^HBr (7) 

4. The activity coefficient of hydrobromic acid in solutions containing 
sulfuric acid and potassium bromide has been estimated from the rate 
measurements in these solutions, by the assumption that Equation 7 holds. 

5. The application of the '‘activity-rate” theory and of Bronsted’s theory 
to the experiments presented here has been briefly discussed. 

BjeRKl3I.EY, CAUrORNIA, 

; [Contribution from the Chemicae and Physicae Laboratories of the University 

OF Missouri] 

LUMINESCENCE OF ORGANO-MAGNESIUM HALIDES 

Bv R. T. Dufford, S. Calvert and Dorothy Nightingaes 

; Received June'7, .1923- , 

Apparently the first notice of luminescence associated with a Grignard 
reagent dates from 1906, when WedekindV found that phenylmagnesium 
bromide and phenylmagnesium iodide give a bright light when reacting 
with chloropicrin. This reaction has become widely known as the “Wede¬ 
kind Reaction.” 

‘ Wedekind, Ber., 4, 417>(1906); Physik. Z., 7, 805 (1906); Chem^. Zentr., 30, 021 
(1906): .2. ww. PAoi., Sj 29'(1®?). ■ 
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Heczko,2 'iii repeating the experiment, noticed that these compounds are luminous 
when oxidized in air. He thought moisture necessary to produce the light, but this 
idea was shown to be wrong by Moeller; in fact, tests by the writers have shown definitely 
that the presence of moisture tends to inhibit the light. Other workers occasionally 
have noted, incidental to synthetic work, that certain Grignard compounds give light. 
Thus, Schmidlin® reports light from diphenyl magnesium bromide, but wrongly reports 
several other , compounds to be iion-Iuminous. Spath^ mentions ;^-chlorophenylmagnes- 
ium bromide and m-j^-xylylmagnesium bromide as brightly luminescent. These are iso¬ 
lated references that came to the attention of the wwiters only after most of their work 
had been done. 

Moeller,® in 1914, reported a systematic investigation of 10 such compounds. The 
original Danish article is practically unavailable in this country, and it has not been 
adequately abstracted. The growing interest in these compounds makes it seem de¬ 
sirable to give here a summary of his results, although several of his statements have been 
shown! by later workers to be incorrect. The writers, on finally obtaining a photostatic 
copy of the article, found that they had already rediscovered ail but one of the com¬ 
pounds mentioned, and would have recorded their results on that one also within a few 
days more. It is hoped that others will be saved this experience. The results re¬ 
ported by Moeller are as follows. 


*‘Good’* 

CsHTMgBr (wrong) 
CsHsMgBr' 
T»-BrC6H4MgBr 
a-CioH7MgBr 
a-a-CioHgBrs and Mg 
#-CH3CeH4MgBr 


'"Weak” 

C2H6MgBr (wrong) 
CjHiiAigBr (wrong) 
CfiHsMgl 

CsHsCH.MgBr (wrong) 


“No' reaction’* 


QHtCI ^ 

CsHnCl , 

CsHsCl 

CeHsBrs 


and Mg 


Moeller also pointed out that oxygen, not moisture, is needed to produce luminescence. 

An attack on the problem from quite another angle was made by Lifschitz,® whose 
early work seemed to indicate that differences in the stabilities of the etherates might ac¬ 
count for the difference in behavior betw'een aliphatic and aromatic Grignard compound 
in ether solution. Tater work^ show^ed that the differences were less than at first was 
supposed, and that his original explanation was inadequate. The work is, nevertheless, 
an exceedingly valuable contribution to the chemistry of these compounds. A connec¬ 
tion with unsaturation is suggested. 

The luminescence of ^-BrCgH^MgBr was independently discovered by W. V. l^vans, 
and investigated with one of the writers,® who pointed out also that an interesting 
.fluorescence is shown by the product, of oxidation of this compound, and' that the-fluores-' 
cence and the chemUuminesce,nce are not identical. ■ The oxidation of ^-C 6 H 4 MgBr gives 
about as much light as any of the older classical cherailumineseent reactions. The 
writers suggest the name .'‘Moeller-]^vans Reaction” for .it in honor of the discoverers. 
It has been ,used frequently in the present wo,rk for comparison with other reactions, and 
the'iiame will' be convenient for reference.- In-,the course of. this, work, all the, classical 
chemiluminescent reactions were repeated for comparison. 

'^'mczko,Chem.:Zentr.,:SS^ 199-(Iflll).. 

:,,''.;v®:'SchmidIin,'Bar.;45,>,m 

,.y'^'Sipath,'A/o»a/.?/if., 36, 4Xl91fi).''\'" -, 

' ,, .Moeller, :/lfrA 2t,:'449,.:466'(1914). ■ 

® Lxfschitz, Heketica Ckim. Acta, 1 , 482 (1918). . 

''",'7'"'l4'fschitz and''Kalberer, Chem}, '(1922)'..''''':' 'y -'V;;'■,■'y'.'.;■y.;'^ 

®'Bvans.,'and Dufford, This^ JqtJENAi/,:'45,^'27S' '(1923)'.' 
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An extensive examination of over 60 Grignard compounds lias been 
carried out by the present writers,® in which more than 40 luminous com¬ 
pounds have been stU'died. The effects on the color and the brightness of 
the chemiluminescence have been determined for several factors, such, as 
the chemical' nature of the reacting atoms, the position, the mass and the 
chetnical nature of substituents, unsaturation and molecular structure. 
Certain fluorescent effects have been noted, also. ' We shall discuss first 
the chemiluminescence in ether solution on oxidation with oxygen. 

Experimental Methods 

Where possible, the compounds used were purchased from a commercial 
source. The majority of the aromatic halogen bodies were synthesized 
in the 'Organic Laboratory of the University of Missouri, from materials 
so ■purchased. The methods of synthesis chosen were those which seemed 
calculated to 3 deld the purest products, and in these cases, the products 
were tested carefully. The results, it is believed, are therefore entitled 
to confidence in this respect. 

In preparing the Grignard reagents, inmost cases the attempt was made 
to use equivalent quantities of material, so that the results would be as 
nearly comparable as possible with such unstable compounds. With cer¬ 
tain of the less soluble compounds it was necessary to work at greater di¬ 
lutions than usual. The concentrations used were near the optimum. 

For studying the spectral distribution of light, the Weiser^® method of 
color filters was used, much as in the preliminary work by Evans and Duf- 
ford, but with a slightly improved set of filters, as described in Table I. 
The photographic method is unreliable at the red end of the spectrum and 
was, therefore, supplemented by visual - observations through a second set- 
of filters. The photographs are more reliable than the eye at the violet 
end of the spectrum, however. For accuracy, both methods are necessary. 


Tabls I 

Transmissions of Monochromatic FinTRRS 


Window' 



Approximate 

Wave letigtli of 

' No." 

No. 

Color. 

spectra! range 

max, transmission 

■;.M 

'a 

red , 

limit of visible to X 6450 


"X6690 „ 

'2: 

'■T, ' 

'' orange 

X 6450-5800 with faint 

band 





X730B-6700 


■' X'''6050' ■ ' 



yeEoW“green 

X 6250-5500 with faint 

^ -band 





X 733C>-6760 


X5830 


€ 

green 

X 5700-5100 


X 5340: " 


'', n "' 

bine' 

X 5400-4600 


X 4870 


''B '■ ' 

W'iolet 

X 4800-4100, and faintly to X 3500 

,"X4550'" 

7 

■ G586A.' 

■ ultraviolet 

X420CH3000 


■XfiaQO,',' 


® Bufford, Calvert and Nightingale, Fhys. Rm., 21 , 203 (1923) , (abstract); a paper 
on this; work ,was read at the New Haven Meeting of. The■ American Chemical Society, 

20 Weiser, J. Fhys. Chem., 22, 439,, 480, 576 (1918). 
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For gaging'the'brigMness of the luminescence of the compounds, several 
methods, were used. In the earlier work, compounds were compared with 
the Moelier’Evans reaction. In later work, the fainter compounds 'were 
compared with a set of radio-luminous disks, -which were carefully protected 
from light to prevent phosphorescence. These disks were calibrated by 
the Bureau of Standards;, their-brightness ranged from 1 to 8 microlam- 
berts. The brighter compounds were compared by the optical pyromete,r 
method described by Nichols.^^ The ranges of the twm methods'overlap, 
so that it is'possible to determine, at least approximately, the surface 
brightness of any luminescence. Another method of estimating brightness 
is given by Ives.^- The writers hope to say more concerning such meas¬ 
urements in a later article. 

Factors not Determinative of Luminescence 

It is very clear, as lifschitz has pointed out, that reaction velocity is 
not the factor that determines the luminescence. The oxidations studied 
are all very slow compared to ordinary ionic reactions, which are not chemi¬ 
luminescent at all. But if a given Grignard compound is luminescent, 
increased speed of reaction wiU brighten the light; for example, pure 
oxygen gives much more light than air with such Grignard compounds. 
The quantitative work of Amberson^^ on luciferin, the luminescent ma¬ 
terial studied by Harvey, tends strongly to indicate that the brightness 
is closely proportional to the speed of oxidation. Results of the writers 
indicate further that the spectral band of a compound widens somewhat 
when the intensity is high. Thus the radiation from the Moeller-Evans 
reaction ordinarily photographs as if it were confined to the range 5200- 
3500, and was so reported by Evans and Dufford. But it is easy to show, 
when the intensity is high, that the band really extends to about 6200, 
on the red end, and probably beyond 3000 on the short-wave-length end. 

The heat of oxidation of the compounds is also not determinative. 
Qualitative observations by the writers are in accord with the careful 
quantitative work of Lifschitz and Kalberer. In certain series of com¬ 
pounds the brightest become hottest during oxidation. But the reverse 
is more often true; the most of the remarkably bright compounds actually 
become cooler while oxidizing and radiating, because not enough heat is 
given off to compensate for the cooling due to the evaporation of ether. 

■ It appears that slight changes, in temperature' do -not. affect the brightness 
ofthe tuminescence appreciably. 

Effect of Solvents 

While much remains to be done in this line, enough evidence has been 
secured to establish clearly that the ethyl ether in which such compounds 

Nichols, Science, 55, 157 (1922). 

^2-Ives, J. Franklin Inst, 194, 213 (1922). 
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are usually made is by no means necessary. Much evidence indicates that 
these compounds exist as etherates in such solutions. Other ethers may be 
substituted, however, without destroying the luminescence; normal ethers 
appear slightly better than iso ethers, or than diphenyl ether, at least for 
bromine compounds. Chlorine Grignard compounds are usually best in 
■wo~amyl ether. Dimethylaniline can be substituted, for ether, though the 
light is less intense than with ethyl ■ ether, as was shown by Lifschitz. 
Toluene containing some ether has been used also. Lifschitz states that 
the pure, ether-free Grignard compounds, even the aliphatic compounds, 
give light. The vrriters have not yet been able to verify this statement, 
but it is very clear that the nature of the solvent affects the intensity of the 
light. The writers have failed to find any effect on the spectral distribution, 
however, though several tests were made. The question should be inves¬ 
tigated further before, any final decision can be reached. 

Effects of Other Oxidizers 

The light is brightest when pure oxygen is used; air is much less effec¬ 
tive. Other reagents, such as sodium peroxide, hydrogen peroxide, etc., 
react more violently, but they give no light. Water hydrolyzes these 
compounds instantly, but without evolution of light. Other gases, sttch 
as sulfur dioxide, carbon dioxide, nitric oxide, and nitrogen dioxide also 
give no light, although some of them react. Lifschitz and Kalberer re¬ 
ported evolution of light with benzene triozonide and also with nitrous 
oxide, but the writers failed repeatedly to observe light with this gas when 
particular care was first taken to remove all traces of atmospheric oxygen 
from the apparatus. 

Effect of Other Metals 

The magnesium of the Grignard compounds appears to be necessary 
for chemiluminescence. Several of the analogous zinc compounds, in¬ 
cluding phenylzinc bromide and iodide, and ^-bromophenykinc bromide, 
showed no light. Evans, in a private communication, has stated that he 
' found no Tight .with phenylmercuric bromide.' The writers' plan' to try 
V,certain other'compounds later. 

..'.'These .^compounds,, evolve most light, when the'concentration ,,is fairly, 
high; but when the concentration becomes too greats an optimum value is 
passed. Tor phenylmagnesium. bromide the optimum lies near 2.5 moles 
per liter. Tor some other compounds the optimum is at higher concentra¬ 
tions. However, in at least one case, that of the Grignard compound 
from a-bromonaphthalene, the optimmn is lower. This compound has a 
:;r€inai*kaMe.;.: tendency'::; to';,' 'crystallke.:'--fi^ ...;sdIutionv., >'When: :itS' ^'''irightiiess' 
:f:;:ias;'dM:'.;down^':,suceessiye;'':aMt^^ 
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Effect of Reacting Halogen 

The identity of the reacting halogen definite!}^ affects both the' color 
and the intensity of the radiation. To test this point, solutions were 
prepared of the following Grignard compounds: CeHgMgl, |?-CH 3 CiiH 4 MgI,' 
CeHsMgBr, ^»CITC 6 H 4 MgBr, CeHgMgCl, and p-CMzCMMgCl. In these 
series the iodine compounds give .the faintest light, while the chlorine 
compounds give the most. Further, the chlorine compounds give light 
that is distinctly greener than that from the other compounds, while the 
iodine compounds are bluest, that is, chlorides give off the longest effective 
wave length, and iodides the shortest. Fig. 1 shows the shift in wave 


7 6 5 4 3 2 1 


7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



Fig. 1.—luminescence of 
Monobalogen benzene Grignard 
compounds. A, wMte light; B, 
CeHsMgCl; C, CsHsMgBr. The ■ 
numbers refer to the filters de¬ 
scribed in Table I'' 



Fig. 2.-—Luminescence of Crig- 
nard compounds from bromine 
derivatives of benzene with alkyl 
side-chains para to the reacting 
halogen. A, white light; B, 
QHfiMgBr;, €, GH3C6H4MgBr;' 
B, G2'B[,sGsB4MgBrr E, CiHsCs- 

H4MgBr 


length for phenyimagnesium chloride and bromide; the light from the 
iodide was too faint to photograph in the same time of exposure. A 
„ ■ somewhat,'similar .effect is .observed m,. the' dihalogen''derivatives/ 

^j-BrC'eHiMgBr, ^-ClC 8 H 4 MgCl,* the same .shift in .wave, length" 
' "is,;,observed., ; The .same brightness relations . exist, except That .the 'di~ 

. chloro,eom,pound gives '■ lesS' light ■ ■ than, the: dibromocompound.'The 
; ..effect ,is.\ due'.''partly to" the, lower,' .yields, obtained,,'from' ,,the':':chcMoro,'c.om^^ 
pound; the point is being investigated further, to determine whether this 
is';the/dU!y:','rea^n/.^ 
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Method of Preparing Grignard Compounds Containing CMorine 

None of. the chlorine compounds mentioned above can be prepared 
by the usual methods, in ordinary ether, at least not in any reasonable 
length of time. , The di-iodo compound is also difficult to prepare. Evans® 
has described a method for preparing the latter, using the analogous di~ 
bromo compound as a catalyst; but this method is open to the objection 
that the catatyst is itself luminescent and, hence, makes the tests unre¬ 
liable. Hesse^^ patented a method of making chlorine Grignard compounds 
using pinene hydrochloride as catatyst. The writers found that the 
compounds formed in fs^^-amyl ether with iodine or ethyl bromide as 
catalyst; this method works with the di-iodo compound also. The yields 
.are probably, somewhat less than with pinene hydrochloride, but the 
products give a brighter light, as if the pinene hydrochloride tended to 
inhibit the; luminescence. 

Effect of the Organic Radical 

The character of the radiation during oxidation is profoundly affected 
by the nature of the organic radical involved. It may be true that or¬ 
dinary saturated aliphatic compounds give light when crystallized, free 
from ether, but it is very certain that they do not do so in any ordinary 
solvent. It was thought at first that the luminescence was confined to 
aromatic compounds. 

Certain theories regard the benzene ring as being in vibration. It 
appeared possible that the luminescence might be associated with some 
sort of vibration of the ring. If so, certain effects may be expected: 
first, that if the ring were loaded with a substituent group, the light should 
be affected regularly as the mass of the loading group increases, probably 
in the direction of an increase in wave length; and second, that sym¬ 
metrical loading should not produce the same effect as unsymmetrical; 
probably the unsymmetrical (ortho and meta) compounds should show 
shorter wave lengths than the symmetrical (para) compounds, but without 
much difference in intensity. Other questions concerning the effect of 
structure and unsaturation also are suggested. The following paragraphs 
will show'how these compounds actually behave. 

Effect of Position of Substituted Group 

In order to test carefully the effect of the position of the substituted 
group, a number of series of compounds were prepared which would form 
Grignard compounds differing only in the position of the substituted 
group. They included the orthoy meta md derivatives of methyl- 
phenylmagnesium chloride, bromide and iodide, chlorophenylmagnesium 
chloride and bromo- and chlorophenylmagnesium bromide. The light 

Hesse, Ber,, S% 1147 (1900); Chem. Zentr,, 1906, I, 1424; 190S; Ger. Pats. 
189,476 and 193,177.y" 
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Irom these compotinds was .studied carefully,' both 'visiiall}" and photo- 
'graphically." 

The results show that the para compounds are always very much brighter 
than the corresponding’ ortho or meta compounds, though neither of the 
latter classes is consistently brighter than,the other. The differences in 
'wave length are slight—^I'ather less than might have,been expected. In¬ 
deed, after examining the toluenes, the writers were in doubt . whether the 
observed differences were' real at ah. The dichlorobenzene derivatives 
are so faint that their evidence is inconclusive. But the dibromobenzene 
and chlorobromobenzene derivatives show the same effect as the toluenes, 
and in so pronounced a form as to be unmistakable. While the differences 
are small, they are quite regular. Each compound radiates a spectrum 
made up of a wide continuous band. The spectra of the para' compounds 
always extend farther toward the red than is the case with the other'iso¬ 
meric compounds; the ortho and meta compounds are more nearly alike, 
but the meta compounds regularly shovr the shortest wave lengths. Tight 
from para compounds is, therefore, always .greener than that from the 
others, and from weia compounds more violet. The differences show best 
in the dibromo and chlorobromo compounds; these are illustrated in Figs. 
2'and 3,'respectively.''v.'T 

Mass and Chemical Nature of Loading Group 

Moeller'*’ concluded that the brightness of the luminescence is propor¬ 
tional to the molecular weight of the halogen derivatives. This statement 
is not true, even of the few compounds which he studied. To test this 
point, the writers studied a large number of compounds. 

When the group added to the benzene ring is an aliphatic side-chain, then 
the brightness does increase with the weight of the added group or, what 
is the same thing, with the molecular weight of the compound. Thus, in 
the series GeHsMgBr, p-CH;,C 6 H 4 MgBr, j?-C 2 H 5 C 6 H 4 MgBr andyf?-C 4 Hr 
CeHgMgBr, the brightness increases with the weight and, at the same time, 
the wave length shifts steadily toward the violet and not toward the red, 
as,'might ,be expectedTf mass were the determining factor (by analogy 
"with the''vibration' of a' loaded .spiral spring).. ' Fig. 4 ''show's, the, effect 
fairly well,'.except that the'exposure for' the toluene, derivative was 'too, 
shorL,^ . 

' ■ ' When'.'the .loading group is a halogen,'.however, the'"'result is.'different. 
This'was tested','by studying series in which the loading'halogen alone"'was 
'■varied,,'aS'in the''following,: ^?-IG 6 H 4 MgBr,' ^-ICsH 4 MgI,'^-BrC 6 H 4 MgBr,' 
,|?-'GlC 6 H 4 MgBr,' and '^j-ClCel-TMgl. ' In these compounds, , the''brightness 
of the radiation'increases in most.remarkable'fashion aS 'the ,weight "of the 
loading halogen decreases, and with this, there is an increase in the effective 
,wave''.'.lengtfi-''','l;I.'''' ' 
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In tlie series i?-C 2 H 5 C 6 H 4 MgBr, p-ClCmigBt and p-{C}lz} 2 nC^B.r 
MgBr, the masses of the loading groups are comparable, being 29, 35 and 
44, respectively. The brightness shows no regularity; the chlorine deriva¬ 
tive is by far the brightest, and the dimethyl-aniline derivative the faintest. 

It has already been shown that in the case of Grignard compounds from 
monohalogen benzene derivatives, the brightness increases as the molecular 
weight decreases, and the wave length increases at the same time. Certain 
dilialogeii derivatives were shown to behave likewise. 

Among diphen 3 d derivatives, Schmidlin® reports ^-C 6 HaC 6 H 4 MgBr as 
giving a bright blue light; the writers lind that p-p-BxCM 4 C 6 'H 4 MgBr 
gives a bright green light. 

These results seem to indicate that mass is not at all the controlling 
factor ill these compounds; if it has any effect, it is so' small that it is 


7 6 '5 4 3 2 1 



Fig. 3.—Luminescence of Grig- 
iiard compounds from dihalogen 
derivatives of benzene. A, white' 
light; B, o-BrC6H4MgBr; C, 
w-BrCsHAMgBr; D, :yBrC6H4- 
MgBr ' 


7 6 5 '4 ■ 3 '2, a 



Fig. 4.—^Luminescence of Grig¬ 
nard compounds from bromo- 
chlorobenzenes. A, white light; 
B, o-CICeHiMgBr; C, w-ClCr 
H^MgBr; D, ^-ClCsHiMgBr 


completely masked by other factors depending on the chemical nature of 
the loading groups. Further evidence on this point will be given later. 

In this discussion it has been assumed that in dihalogen derivatives of 
benzene only one of the halogens reacts with magnesium to form a Grig¬ 
nard compound, and that when the 2 halogens are different, the magnesium 
reacts with bromine, if present, in preference to the other halogens, or 
with iodine in preference to chlorine. It is believed that these assumptions 
are in accord with the experience of most other workers in the field, as 
well as with many incidental observations by the writers. 

Derivatives of Naphthalene, Anthracene and Xylenes 
The Grignard compound from a-bromonaphthalene gives a blue light, 
nearly as bright as that formed in the Moeller-Evans reaction. That from 
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iS-bromonapiitlialene is mucli brighter, and is at least as bright as that 
from the Moeller-Evans reaction. By analogy with the benzene deriva¬ 
tives, one might expect the Grignard compound from 1,4-dibromonaph- 
thalene to be still brighter and bluer. ■ In fact, it is much fainter, nnd 
greener. The Grignard compound formed from 1,4-clilorobromonaph- 
thalene is, however, much brighter and. bluer than that from' the 1,4-' 
dibromonaphthalene compound. It, also, is about as bright as the light 
from- the Moeller-Evans reaction. a-Chloronaphthalene forms a com¬ 
pound giving a light much weaker than the other compounds just men¬ 
tioned, and too faint to photograph well. 
vSome of these effects are shown in Fig. 5 . 

9,10-Dibromo-anthracene forms a Grignard com¬ 
pound showing a greenish-blue light whose faintness A 
can hardly be due entirely to poor yields. Since this 
has a bearing on the probable structure of anthracene jg 
we intend to study the matter further. 

If Moeller’s conclusion as to the effect of 

. C 

mass were correct, the results obtained with 
the compounds just described would necessar¬ 
ily have been very different. Further, it is x) 
evident that the behavior of these multiple¬ 
ring compounds, and perhaps also of the 
diphenyl compounds, is not altogether anal¬ 
ogous to the behavior of the benzene deriv- E 
atives- Perhaps a more useful and fruitful 
point of view is to regard the a-bromo- Fig. 5.—-Luminescenceof Grig- 

naphthalene Grignard compound as a bromo- compounds from naphtha- 
benzene derivative with its ortho and meta A^whitM^ 

positions both loaded; and the /3-bromo com-, (i, 4 )BrCioH.MgBr; 

pound as a similar derivative with the meta ( 1 ^ 4 ) ClCioHeMgBr 
and^>ara positions substituted. Accordingto 

this view, the Grignard compound from l,2-dimethyl-4-brotnobenzene 
should be brightly luminescent. The writers were preparing to test this 
point, but came across the statement by Spath^ that the light from this 
compound is very bright.' Other xylene", compounds give less 'light;'''.for 
example, those from l,3-dimethyl-4-bromobenzene, and l,4-dimethyl''2- 
bromobenzene. It is hoped that other experiments'in" this' direction will 
be ready for 'reporting soon.', ,' , , ' ■ 

V'' .. Effe'ct of Structme.and llnsaturation^ 

' : be noted that all the'Gompounds so'.'.far mentioned ,as luminescent 

arecyclicin structure, andnnsaturated.,.; It.is, of interest to inquire whether 
the cyclic structure, or the unsaturation, or both, are necessary to produce 
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Further, evidence pointing toward unsaturation as being an important' 
factor is the complete failure of saturated aliphatic Grignard compounds to 
show limiinescence in ether solution. The following list of saturated non- 
luminescent compounds, containing both halogen-substituted and simple 
aliphatic derivatives, shovrs how ■ widespread is the lack of luminescence: 
C 2 H 5 MgBr, CsHsMgl, QHrMgBr, C 4 HaMgBr, i-CsHnMgBr, CTHisMgBr, 
ICH 2 MgI, BrC 2 H 4 MgBr, ICaHJVIgl. If molecular weight had anything to 
do with luminescence, some of the heavy molecules at the end of the list 
should give light, for they are comparable with the benzene ring in mass. 
This is one more reason for thinking that mass has nothing to do with the 
question, but suggests that unsaturation or cyclic structure may have 
some influence. 

The cyclic structure alone, however, is not sufficient to give lum,inescence. 
Several saturated cyclic compounds which form Grignard compounds 
easily.' prove, .to be quite inactive, photochemically. Examples are: 

(camphor), CioHnCI (pinene hydrochloride). 

iJhsattiration alone is likewise not a sufficient condition for luminescence. 
Thus the following substances which are really phenyl-substituted aliphatic 
compGunds give no light, though highly unsatiirated: CGH 5 CH 2 MgCl, 
C^HsCHaMgBr' ^GlG6H4CH2MgBr, (C6H5)sCMgCl. 

Careful scrutiny of the lists seems to indicate that the determining 
difference lies in the fact that in the luminescent compounds^ the magnesium 
is' attached'directly to an unsaturated carbon atom, while in the others it is 
not. No exceptions to this statement are known at present. 

To test this supposition further, the compound ClHC:CHMgCl was 
prepared, as an aliphatic compound with the supposedly necessary group¬ 
ing. This compound is faintly but unmistakably luminescent. It is 
believed to be the first aliphatic compound discovered to be luminescent 
in ether solution. The analogous bromine compound, BrHC: CHMgBr, 
shows so much fainter luminescence that it is to be regarded as doubtful, 
but this is what would be expected if these compounds are like the motio- 
halogen benzene Grignard compounds in their behavior. The Grignard 
compound from jS-bromostyrene, (CfiH 5 CH:CHBr), is fairly bright, how¬ 
ever, thus substantiating the view. On the other hand, allyl bromide and 
iodide, which are unsaturated, but which have the halogen attached to a 
saturated carbon, give non-luminescent Grignard compounds. The final 
product of this reaction is claimed to be diallyl. As the reaction was in 
progress, oxygen was passed into the solutions in the dark, so that any 
" allylmagnesium. bromide or iodidC'present as an; intermediate product, would 
■.:..'',be" oxidized. No light was" observed,■ -. It 'is,, hoped to, ,niake'Other'.te.sts:iater. 

Especially Bright Reactions 

Several of the compounds are bright enough to be worthy of special 
mention. The,.' M'oeller-Evana reaction has been mentioned already; 
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it is as bright as any of the classical ciiemiluminescent reactions, except 
the ■ oxidation of luciferin. The Grignard compoimds derived from a- 
bromonaphthalene, from 1,4-bromochloronaphthaieiie, and from p,p- 
BrC 6 H 4 C 6 H 4 Br, are nearly as bright. 'That derived from jS-bromonaph- 
tlialene is at least as bright as the Moeller-Evans reaction, and probably 
brighter at its' best. The compound f-CiC 6 H 4 MgBr is much brighter 
than any other so far found. Careful pjrrometric measurements show 
that it is brighter ev'en than luciferin, except possibly for the bright specks 
in the luciferin solution and, therefore, probably the brightest case of 
chemiluminescence on record. The comparisons were made at the w'ave 
length corresponding to the maximum of the emission of the luciferin. 
The light from the luciferin is greenish-blue, while that from the Grignard 
compound is deep blue. The ease of preparation of this compound and 
the high intensity of its light make it an ideal demonstration material for 
illustrating the phenomenon of chemiluminescence. 

Reactions with Chloropicrin and Bromopicrin 

Many of the luminescent Grignard compounds studied show light also 
when reacting with chloropicrin or with bromopicrin, as in the well-known 
Wedekind reaction.^ These cases are of interest as being probably not 
oxidations, though the precise nature of the reactions is not known. Thus 
far, the work of the writers has established several important facts re¬ 
garding this type of luminescence. (1) No compound has been found to 
give light in these reactions that does not also give light on oxidation with 
oxygen. (2) The light obtained from chloropicrin is always stronger 
than that obtained with bromopicrin. (3) The light from these reactions 
is clearly not identical with that from the oxidation of the same Grignard 
compounds with oxygen. It is always of somewhat longer wave length, 
although its spectrum is always a single continuous band. (4) The order 
of brightness in these reactions is precisely the reverse of that for oxida¬ 
tion with oxygen; that is, with chloropicrin, iodides are the brightest, and 
chlorides the least bright. ' 

An attempt was made to determine the part of the cMoropicrin mole¬ 
cule that is essential for the production of light. Aliphatic nitro eom- 
pounds, picryl chloride, chloroform and other compounds were tried, but 
none of these gave light, although some of them reacted violently with 
the Grignard reagent. Apparently there is something about the particular 
chloropicrin grouping.that is necessary for, the production of light in, these, 
reactions.. , " 

Fluorescence 

A.'very large number, of'the oxidation products' of these' Grignard com-, 
pounds show,,fl,,uorescence in ,**near*'':'ultraviolet ..light." ,Appare,iitly,'',. little' 
regularity is to be found in most cases. Several new multiple-banded 
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Spectra have been observed. A few of these fluorescences are extremely 
bright; curiously, these all come from compounds that show very bright 
chemiluminescence with ox 3 :^gen. In spectral distribution, the fluorescence 
is clearly not the same as the related chemiluminescence. These results 
the writers hope tO' discuss more fully in a later article. 

List of Luminescent Grignard Compounds' 

Tables II and III give lists of the Grignard compounds studied by the 
writers, together with 2 or 3 others on which observations have been pub¬ 
lished by other workers. The list is believed to contain all known lumines¬ 
cent Grignard compounds except certain triple bond compounds investigated 
by Evans, on which the results have not yet been published. The notes 
indicate the cases where other investigators have studied any of these 
compounds, so far as is known. While most of the formulas as written 
are those generally accepted, the}" are written in this form here chiefly 
for reasons of brevity, and not because it is desired to claim that any 
particular structure has been proved. It may be that such results will 
come to be of aid in determining chemical structure later. 

The spectral distributions, where given, are in terms of the windows 
listed in Table I. The picture so given is very incomplete, but any other 
method would require an unreasonable amount of space. Because of the 
difference in sensibility of the eye and the photographic plate, the ap¬ 
parent maxima as found b}’' both methods are given. 

The following substances showed no chemiluminescence with oxygen 
nor, in those that were tested, with chloropicrin or bromopicrin. Their 
oxidation products, however, frequently exhibited fluorescence; references 
to the latter are given for each formula. Where chemiluminescence was 
tested for only in the presence of oxygen the symbol 0 % is also added. ^ 

Tablis II 

Nox^vUminEvScbnt Grignard Compounds 



Tiuorescenee 



.F!uore.scence 



of oxidatioti 



of oxidation 


Compound 

product 

3^ef. 

Compound 

I>roducti 

Ref. 

(CfiHs)»CMgCl 

Os 

Green 


i--C5HnMgBr 



ICHsMgl " 

Oa 



zso-CsHuMgl 

Oa ,- 

7^* 

CsHsMgBr 



'5,7 ■ ■ 

CvHiaMgBr 

.. Bright bine 


CaHiMgl ■ 



3,7: 

CcHsZnBr 

■Oa, , _, 


B.rC2H4MgBr ' . 

0-4 

Green, blue 


CcHoZnl 

Oa,' ■, '■ 


XWiMgCr . . 

.Otj. 


' 7G 

p-BrComZnBr 

oc. .... 


CsHj'MgBr. ' , 

(h 


6,7 ■ 

CcHBCHaMgCl 

Os,'" 

3 


Oa 


7C 

CfiHfiCHaMgBr 


5,7 

i^o-.CaH7MgI ■ 

' :0a 


'7« ■ 

p-ClC6H4CH2MgBr 

.. '., "Bltie 


■HtCe'HCHaMg'Br 


'Blue; green' 


<yrio-CeHiiHgBr 


7^ 



Faint green'' 


CujHisOMgBr (Gamphor) 

0'2« ■.... " 


CmsMgBr 

Oa 

. '• v'*" ■ 


CiaHicHMgCi (Pinene hydr.) 

Blue ■ 



Oa 


■ 





‘“ Tested witli chloropicrin also. 
In wo-ntnyi''ether.'v 
''^'Hot:,|>repairedv':hy theywritefs. 


In Table III are listed the substances, that showed chemilumiiiescehGe. 
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Summary 

1. Grignard reagents in ether solution are chemiluminescent on oxi¬ 
dation by oxygen only if the magnesium is attached directly to an unsat- 
urated carbon atom. This rule is shown to hold for both aliphatic and 
aromatic compounds, in all cases investigated. 

2. The nature of the solvent affects the intensity of the luminescence, 
but apparently not the wave length. 

3. No chemiluminescence is found when zinc or mercury is used in¬ 
stead of magnesium. 

4. The wave length and intensity of the radiation are affected by the 
nature of the reacting halogen, 

5. The wave length and the intensity are affected by the nature of the 
organic radical involved, and especially by the nature of substituted 
groups in the cyclic compounds. The effect depends on (a) the position 
of the substituent group; (b) the chemical nature of the substituent group. 
It is shown that the mass of the substituent is not the controlling factor. 

8. Certain cases of very bright chemiluminescence are described; 
the luminescence of f-chlorophenylmagnesium bromide is believed to be 
the brightest yet recorded. 

7. A method (apparently new) of preparing chlorine-containing 
Grignard compounds is described. 

8. Many Grignard compounds give light when treated with chloro- 
picrin and with bromopicrin. This light is not the same as that given out 
on oxidation with oxygen. 

9. Many Grignard compounds and especially their oxidation-products 
are found to be fluorescent in ultraviolet light. 

10 . Two tables are given listing the luminescent properties of more than 
60 compounds, of which over 40 are luminescent. 

: Columbia, Missouri 

, [CoNrRmurioN from this Chemical Laboratory of thfj Univfrsit'y of, InwNOis ] 

THE SEPARATION AND DETERMINATION OF POTASSIUM AND 
, , SODIUM. . A PERCHLORATE PRECIPITATION PROCESS ' 

Received June 14, 1923 

■■ The : perchlorate method for the separation and determination of po¬ 
tassium and sodium'has,been quite generally accepted as' satisfactory 
substitute'for the' chloroplatinate procedure.. The' use of absolute, ethyl 
alcohol in, thC: perchlorate procedure is a pronounced disadvantage. The' 
method,has the further disadvantage of being an extraction process. This 
" method" of ,;, extracting a mixture of salts with a solyeiit 'lor ' one ,of them.' is, 
necessarily inefficient,';, since the,crystals'' of ,■ one, may 'be' 'more' or less" stir- 
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rounded by a coating of the other salt. It would obviously be a con¬ 
siderable improvement if the use of ethyl alcohol and the inefficient ex¬ 
traction type of procedure could be entirely eliminated. The present 
paper shows how both of these improvements can be accomplished and 
also simplifies the procedure with consequent increase in accuracy. 

Studies in the improvement of the perchlorate separation of potassium 
and sodium are desirable, as indicated by recent work in the field by several 
careful observers including those of Baxter and Kobayashi,^ Baxter and 
Rupert^ and Gooch and Blake.® The most complete work on the per¬ 
chlorate method Is that of Morris'^ which contains an extensive bibli¬ 
ography. Few further references to the literature of the subject are there¬ 
fore necessary here. 

The Method 

The process, in brief, consists in the precipitation of potassium per¬ 
chlorate from solution in warm -water, in the presence of sodium perchlorate, 
by the slow addition of a proportionally large volume of A^-butyl alcohol 
containing 0.5“-l% of perchloric acid dihydrate. The solution together 
with the precipitated potassium perchlorate is then boiled for 30 seconds, 
cooled to room temperature and filtered using a Monroe or Gooch crucible. 
The precipitate is washed with butyl alcohol, dried at 150-250® for ^/2 
to 1 hour and weighed as potassium perchlorate. The sodium is deter¬ 
mined in the filtrate by evaporation of the solvent and conversion of the 
sodium perchlorate to sulfate, and is weighed as such in the usual manner. 
The method is best suited to the determination of sodium by difference, 
after weighing the mixed potassium and sodium chlorides. 

Preparation of Materials 

NormaL.'Butjl Alcohol.—This material is readily obtainable on the 
market at the present time at a moderate price. The alcohol used in this 
research had a boiling range of 112-118° ; d|° O. 8 O 60 . It -was distilled as 
received without further treatment, and the first and last 5% discarded. ,' 

Perchloric Acid.—^The acid. used was prepared by the method, of' 
Willard.® This material was converted to the'true dihydrate,® HClO'r 
2 H 20 , by a method to be described in a subsequent paper. . The dihydrate' 
was used to acidify the but 3 d alcohol employed in this investigation as well 
as for converting, weighed portions of potassium and sodium chlorides to 
perchlorates.' .. 

: Sodium and. Potassium PercMorates.—These materials were prepared 

. Baxter, and .Kobayashi, This JouRNAn, 39, 249 (1917);, ■ 42,. ,735 (1920). ^ • 
Baxter,,and .Rupert, ,42,;, 2048. (1920). ' 

. ® Goochland Blake, Am. ,7. ScL, ,44, 381'(lOl?)'. 

■',''^'',''4;Morris,'',,Mwab^x^,,:45^^ (1920).^.' . 

1480''(1912), 

.'.V '70,%,' perchloric'acid may .be used wherever,this, material is menfioned,in,,this paper.;' 
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from sodium and potassium chlorides that had been twice recrystallized 
from aqueous solution using hydrogen chloride. The chlorides thus 
obtained were converted to perchlorates with an excess of pure perchloric 
acid followed by crystallization of the perchlorates and filtration with 
centrifugal drainage. The perchlorates thus obtained were dried at 250°^' 
and were found to be free from chlorides. 

Sodium and Potassium Chlorides.—^These were a foreign firm’s best 
product dried at 250^ before use. 

Solubility Determinations 

The solubilities of sodium perchlorate in ^-butyl alcohol both at or¬ 
dinary temperature and at the boiling point of the resulting solutions, in 
the absence and in the presence of increasing percentages of perchloric 
acid, are important in connection with the present investigation. Solu¬ 
bility tubes were prepared containing an excess of anhydrous sodium 
perchlorate together with the pure butyl alcohol or alcohol containing 
0.25%., 0.5% or 1,5% of perchloric acid dihydrate by weight. The sealed 
glass tubes were revolved endwise during 5-6 hours at room temperature 
of 25° with variation of less than 3°, The temperature coefficient for the 
solubilities involved was knowm to be high, but since all experiments were 
conducted simultaneously and comparative results only were desired, 
accurate temperature control was not necessary. The saturated solutions 
thus obtained were allowed to settle, samples were withdrawn from the 
clear supernatant liquid and the sodium perchlorate was determined as de¬ 
scribed by Willard and Smith.^ The solubility determinations of the 
same solutions at the boiling point were carried out in a specially prepared 
all-glass refluxing apparatus. The solutions in presence of excess of solute 
were gently boiled for Va to 1 hour and samples were withdrawn from the 
continuously boiling solution with a special pipet provided with a filtering 
medium in its lower stem and maintained hot by being inserted through 
the reflux condenser into the hot vapors over the solution. 

The results obtained are reported by graph (Fig, 1) rather than by table 
to avoid a wrong conclusion concerning their accuracy. The determina¬ 
tions were carried out in duplicate to exclude the possibility of gross error. 

By study of the values reported in Fig. 1 it is seen that the solubility of 
anhydrous sodium perchlorate at 25° in the butyl alcohol employed is 
approximately 3%. The addition of 0.25%, 0.5% and 1% perchloric acid 
dihydrate is progressively without appreciable effect, the solubility still 
remaining approximately 3% in the presence of 1% of acid. The solubility 
of sodium perchlorate in the pure alcohol at the boiling point of the solu¬ 
tion is approximately 7.6% while with addition of perchloric acid dihydrate 
the ■ solubility ■ increases:uniformly until at :i:%;;acid'::Concentration'' .the' solu-'^ 
^ Willard and Smith, This Journal, 45, 291 (1923). 
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bility of-tlie sodium salt has reached approximately 9%. In addition to 
the values' included in Table I it was found that the butyl alcohol when 
treated with 1% of water by volume and 1% of perchloric acid dihydrate 
by weight, dissolved at 25® approximately 4.5% of sodium perchlorate, 
and this value was increased to approximately 5 % for butyl alcohol con¬ 
taining 1% of acid and 3% of water for the same temperature. It has 
been showm by Willard and Smith^ and by Gomberg® that equilibrium for 
solutions of perchlorates in organic solvents is slowly attained and, that 
there is a pronounced tendency towards super saturation. This observa¬ 
tion was found to hold for the solution of sodium perchlorate in butyl 
alcohol, so that in actual practice solubilities in excess of those given are 


Solubility of NaCIO-i in w-butyl alcohol 



! .4 .6 .8 1.0 1.2 

Concentration in % HC 104 . 2 Ha 0 
I^ig. 1 


often obtained. Determinations of solubilities of sodium perchlorate in 
butyl alcohol containing 1% of perchloric acid dihydrate with 1% and 3% 
of water at the boiling point were not made but the values are known to 
be much higher than for the same solutions without w^ater and at the 
boiling temperature. 

The solubilities of potassium perchlorate in the same solvent were 
made omitting determinations for boiling solutions. In these deter¬ 
minations 100 cc. or more of solvent was employed, the solutions resulting 
from the equilibria attained after 5-20 hours’ agitation were filtered 
through a Monroe crucible and the potassium perchlorate in the weighed 
filtrates was recovered and converted to potassium sulfate, from the 
weight of which the potassium perchlorate originally dissolved was de- 
® Gomberg, This Journal, 45, 403 (1923). 
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termined. The determinations were carried out in duplicate and the 
results of these closely agreeing duplicates are reported in Table I, 

TabIvS I 

The Solubility or Potassium Perchlorate in ^j-Butyl Alcohol with and without 
Various Additions of Water and Perchloric Acid 
Perchloric acid added as HCIO 4 . 2 PI 2 O in parts by weight. Water was added in parts by 
Yolume. Temperature, 25° 3°. 

Amount of 


Additions to butyl alcoliol 

solution 

K2SO4 

KCIO4 

Acid 

Water 

analyzed 

found 

dissolved® 

% ' + 

% 

Cc. 

G. 

Mg./lOO cc. 

None 

None 

125 

0.0010 

1.35 

0.25 


110 

.0007 

1.0 

0.5 


102 

.0007 

1.0 

1.0 

. -. 

115 

.0006 

1.9 

. • 

1.0 

96 

,0012 

2.0 

I'.O ■ 

1.0 

98 

.0008 

1.4 

* « 

3.0 

100 

.0023 

3.8 

1.0 , 

3,0 

95 

.0010 

1.6 

0.6 

3.0 

84 

.0006 

1.2 

1.0 

5.0 

97 

.0014 

2.3 


® One-third of these values represents the amount calculated as K 2 O. 

It will be seen from Table I that for butyl alcohol, as demonstrated for 
ethyl alcohol by Thin and Gumming^ and by Baxter and Kobayashi/ 
the solubility of potassium perchlorate is materially diminished by the 
addition of perchloric acid. This effect is very pronounced for butyl 
alcohol containing up to 5% of water. The data of Table I led to the 
choice of butyl alcohol containing 1% of perchloric acid dihydrate and 3% 
of water as the best solvent to be used in the separation and determination 
of potassium and sodium in the manner to be described. 

The Precipitation of Potassium Perchlorate and Separation from Sodium 

Perchlorate 

The mixed chlorides of potassium and sodium (free from sulfate) obtained 
by the J. Lawrence Smith or other method are evaporated to dr}mess with 
an excess of perchloric acid. A second evaporation is desirable when.'the 
amount is great. Two or three cc. of water is then added according to 
whether the amount of potassium is low or high, respectively, and the 
mked perchlorates are then dissolved by gentty swirling the covered 
beaker over, a Tree'' flame. The sodium' perchlorate is extremely soluble. 
Pbtas'smm',"perchlorate 'dissolves to the extent of '20'mg.. per ce. at 25"^ 
as'.sbown. by 'Willard and vSmith^ and more than 200 mg. at ,9,9 ® as shown" by 
Galzolari..^'® "'" ''vSixty-five or 100 cc. of 0.5-1.0%.'perchloric acid butyl,alcohol' 
'solution,' according'to whether 2xc.,or 3"cc. of water .has been added to, 
"^dissolve'the m,ixed',perchlorates,''is' heated ,'to'.boiling ,(using a'wire gauze: 
and',;CummiB'g,W;'C^w. 

: Galzolari, Acc,' Sci. Med. Ferrara, 85,"'150 ,■(1911)'. ■ 
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and free flame) and added to the-warm, aqueous, perchlorate solution slowly 
with vigorous stirring. ' The ■ potassium perchlorate is slowly precipitated 
as the addition, of alcohol continues and after all has been added the 
solution is boiled gently in the' covered beaker for half a minute and cooled 
to room temperature. 

The resulting solution and precipitate are- filtered through a weighed 
Monroe or Gooch "crucible, the potassium perchlorate is transferred and the 
beaker walls are rinsed with the butyl alcohol solution used as precipitant 
(for precautions involved in the preparation of Gooch crucible asbestos for 
acid butyl alcohol solutions and other manipulative details, see Willard 
and Smith). ^ ^ The precipitate in the crucible is 'washed with 8 to 10 portions 
of 1 to 2 cc. each of precipitant, thus limiting the filtrate and washings 
to 125-150 cc. It is dried at 150-250"^, cooled and weighed. From the 
weight of the perchlorate obtained, the potassium chloride or oxide present 
is calculated. 

The filtrate and washings from the determination of potassium are di¬ 
luted with considerable water, forming 2 layers, and the whole is evapo¬ 
rated on the steam bath in such a way as to avoid an}^ condensation on the 
upper part of the beaker, thus hastening the evaporation. It is well to 
add 5 to 10 cc. of water at the end of the evaporation to make the removal 
of organic matter more complete as the solution becomes concentrated. 
By such treatment a colorless residue of sodium perchlorate and perchloric 
acid can be obtained. When any brown color remains after this treatment, 
remove the watch glass supports and heat the beaker gradually on the hot 
plate until fumes of perchloric acid are evolved. Allow the perchloric acid 
to continue just at the fuming point until the organic matter is oxidized. 
Add a few drops of perchloric acid if not enough is present. ' Wheii'' the 
brown color is removed 0.5 cc. of coned, sulfuric acid is added, the w^atch 
glass supports are replaced and the acid is fumed off using a wire gauze and' 
free flame. ' The beaker is cooled, 5-10 cc. of water,'added and the cover, 
glass and'beaker' walls are washed. The sodi'iim sulfate solution^ is then, 
transferred to a platinum crucible, previou-sly'weighed with cover, the solu¬ 
tion evaporated and the sodium sulfate ignited as usual. 

' The separation of potassium,and sodium perchlorates by the process 
given was tested by the analysis of 10 mixtures,;of potassium, chloride and 
sodium chloride and the results are reported in Table II. 

- Table II'shows: that small or large amounts of, potassium'can'be-sepa- 
'-rated'from large or small amounts, ■■respectively, "of :sodi'-um'by one pre-, 
cipitatibn,'results'being obtained which agree -'excellently' -with the'calcu- 
-lated, values. " An -exceptional'compensation'tof, errors accounts''for this 
-fact.' The'amountv.of 'p'Otassium, perchlorate''dissolve.d, which wouM',iiiake, 
' results low, is-: counterbalanced'-,'by,',-,'t-he"'.'occlusion .'of ' sodium,' -perchlorate'.: 

,' ,■' .'U Wiilard^asad': Smith,', This; JduRHjm, 44,; '2823^ (1922).,,, : 
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In all cases except those in’ which a very small amount of sodium is pres¬ 
ent no solubility correction for potassium is necessary. Direct determina¬ 
tion of sodium in the filtrate from potassium gives results somewhat high 
in accordance with the higher molecular weight of potassium sulfate than 
that of sodium sulfate. The average plus and minus errors for the 10 
analyses of Table II show the potassium chloride found to be 0.2 mg. low 

TABrn II 


The Separation and Determination op Potassium and Sodium 


KCl 

KCI 

Error 

NaCl 

NaCl 

Error 

taken 

found. 

KCi 

taken 

found 

NaCl 

"G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

0.0083 

0.0085 

-i-0.0002 

0.4256 

0.4251 

-0.0005 

,0136 

.0134 

- .0002 

.2545 • 

.2550 

-f .0005 

.2024 

,2017 

- .0007 

.2066 

.2075 

4- .0009 

.0536 

.0537 

4- .0001 

. 1995 

.1999 

4- ,0004 

.1063 

. 1066 

4- .0003 

.1558* 

.1567 

4- .0009 

.1012 

. 1006 

- .0006 

. 1500 

.1503 

4- .0003 

.151T 

.1513 

4- .0002 

,1001 

.1007 

4- .0006 

.2019 

.2017 

- ,0002 

.0550* 

.0564 

4- .0014 

.2019 

.2015 

- ,0004 

.0505 

.0512 

4- .0007 

.4010 

.4001 

- .0009 

.0049 

.0058 

4- .0009 


® These determinations are high because of an obvious contamination of the sodium 
sulfate during its recovery. 

for an average sample of 0.1441 g. of KCl and the sodium chloride found- 
0.6 mg. high for an average sample of 0.1603 g. of NaCl. 

The use of 2 to 3 cc. of water to dissolve the mixed perchlorates of po¬ 
tassium and sodium followed by precipitation of the former by addition 
of butyl alcohol, requires more alcohol than the familiar extraction proc¬ 
ess. It was thought that the use of an excevss of water over that required 
to dissolve sodium perchlorate and partially dissolve potassium perchlorate 
when present in large amount, would require the use of less alcohol without 
much decrease in accuracy as compared with the determinations listed in 
Table II. The determinations reported m Table III were made with 0.75 

Table III 

The SEPARATION'and 'Determination, op Potassium' and Sodium by a Modipied 
Procedure Using Less Butyl Alcohol 


' RC! ' 

KCl 

Error 

Piltrate 

and 

NaCl 

NaCl ■' 

Error 

taken ' ' 

found 

KCI 

washings 

taken 

found 

NaCl 

' G. 

Q. 

G. 

Cc. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

0.4005 

0.4000 

-0.0004 

53 

0.0061 

0.0067 

4-0.0006 

,. 2 G 10 ' 

,2009 

- .0001 

57 

,0501 

.0502 

4- .0001 

',.1515 

'.1514., 

- .0001 

65 

.1000 

.1004 

, 4- .0004 


,1026 , 

- .0002 

50 

.1492 

.1490 

.0002 

,0506 

'^'.0509' 

4- ,0003 

47 

.2001 



.0058 

,0062 

4“ .0004 

48 

.2524 

.2518 

- .0006 

.0094 

.0099 

4- ,0005 

53 

.3998 



.2004 

.2006 

4- .0002 

67 

,2019 

.2017 

- .0002 
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cc. of water and 25 cc. of butyl alcohol containing 0.5% of perchloric acid 
dihydrate to precipitate the potassium perchlorate, all other conditions 
being the same as previously described. 

As will be seen from Table III results obtained using less alcohol, while 
not as good as those included in Table II, are still satisfactory. 

Because of the low vapor pressure of butyl alcohol at water-bath tem¬ 
peratures, which must not be exceeded, direct determination of sodium as 
sulfate is comparatively slow and rather inconvenient. Since the de¬ 
termination of potassium is far more important than that of sodium, 
which is usiiall}!^ determined by difference following the determination of 
the mixed chlorides of potassium and sodium, and since by the method 
given the determination of potassium leaves nothing to be desired as to 
accuracy, the process is thought to be entirely adequate. 

The correction for the solubility of potassium perchlorate to be applied 
in the absence of sodium was determined by precipitating 3 cc. of a saturated 
aqueous solution of potassium perchlorate in the manner already described, 
followed by filtration of the precipitated perclilorate and determination of 
the potassium in the filtrate. By duplicate analyses this correction was 
found to be 1.1 mg. of potassium perchlorate or 0.38 mg. of potassium 
oxide per 100 cc. of solution. This value is somewhat lower than that 
given in Table I but corresponds more exactly to working conditions. 

The method as described has the following advantages: (i) absolute 
ethyl alcohol is replaced by 7i-butyl alcohol; (2) purification or dehydra¬ 
tion of the alcohol used is not necessaiy; (3) it is a precipitation process; 
(4) one precipitation only is required; (5) the errors involved compensate 
one another exceptionally well. 

A method has been devised by Willard and Smith^^ for the separation 
and determination of sodium and lithium using f^-biityl alcohol. In this 
method butyl alcohol, used as received, was found adequate. The sodium 
was precipitated as chloride from its solution as perchlorate in butyl al¬ 
cohol. The data described in the present paper indicate that butyl al¬ 
cohol might be employed advantageously in an extraction process for the 
separation of potassium from sodium. Butyl alcohol could then be em¬ 
ployed in the separation, successively, of potassium, sodium and lithium. 
The process is now being studied in this Laboratory. 

The analyses reported in this paper include aff of those carried out in 
the stud}^ of this method , with no omissions. The reliability of the process 
is thus demonstrated. No violent reactions were encountered throughout 
thiS' W'Ork. '' . . 

. , , ■, Sumznary 

: :1, ■ ,A method has been developed-for the separation and .determination 
of potassium and sodium depending upon the precipitation of potassium 
perchlorate from an aqueous solution by the addition of a comparatively 
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large volume of 'W-but}^ alcohol, and its accuracy has been shown by its 
application to known mixtures of potassium and sodium chlorides. 

2. The solubilities of potassium and sodium perchlorates in #-b'Utyl 
alcohol have been determined. 

3. The method was successfully applied in the separation and deter¬ 
mination of known mixtures of potassium and sodium chloride including 
20 determinations duplicating practical working conditions. 

4. The method is particularly well adapted to the determination of 
potassium in the combined chlorides, the sodium being obtained by differ¬ 
ence. 

5. The use of u-butyl alcohol in proposed work on the separation and 
determination of potassium, sodium and lithium is discussed. 

Urbana, Illinois 

[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory -of the University of Illinois ] 

THE HEATS OF VAPORIZATION OF MERCURY AND CADMIUM 
By Mayor F. FoglEr^ with Worth H. RodebUvSh 

Received June lf3, 1923 

Probably the application of the quantum theory that is of most im¬ 
portance to physical chemists is the calculation of the entropies of the 
monatomic gases.The expression'^’^ relating the vapor pressure of a 
monatomic liquid to its heat of vaporization also promises to be an applica¬ 
tion of considerable significance. While it is probable that the numerical 
results furnished by the quantum theory in these cases will be more exactly 
confirmed by more accurate data as in the case of other triumphs of the 
quantum theory^ nevertheless' there is always a' danger in generalizing 
from meager or uncertain data. 

The two elements that offer the best oppoilunity for a check upon the 
equation for the entropy of a monatomic gas are mercury and cadmium* 
The specific heats of these metals have been determined with considerable 
accuracy both for the solid and liquid, and the heats of fusion are known. 
There is, however, no direct determination of heat of vaporization of any 
metal described in the literature, that appears to be at all reliable. It is 
possible to calculate heat of vaporization from vapor-pressure data by 
■ means:; of'The ther^ ■ 

lilhk := ' "/n 

: ".dr.-;■■■■ 

, , ■.^..TMs.Gommmicatioa.is an abstract of’a'thesis-submitted by M, F. Fogleri,n partial 
fiilfilmentof the requirements'for the degree" of Doctor of Philosophy in Chemistry at the 
.Uiiiversity of" Illmois. 

2 Tolmah, This Journal, 42, 1185 (1920), 

® Lewis, Gibson and Latimer, ibid., 44, 1008 (1922). 

^ Dushman, 43, 397 (1921). 
s Rodebush, ibid., 45, 606 (1923). 
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However^ the above equation can be used with exactness only at low 
pressures^ which is precisely where the data are subject to the greatest 
percentage errors.: Since it involves the slope of a cur\^e it requires, for 
an accurate determination, an empirical equation representing the data 
to be set up and differentiated. In the case of mercur}^, Smith and 
Menzies^ and Menzies*^ have set up an empirical equation for 'which they 
claim an accurac}?-' of 1% at temperatures above 120"^. In their equation, 
there is no term to take care of the variation of the specific heat of liquid 
■mercury with the temperature and, assuming that the accuracy is no'greater 
than they claim, the heat of vaporization calculated at 298° K., from their 
equation' might easity be in error by some hundreds of calories. 300 
calories is one entropy unit at 25° C. and is a great enough amount to 
invalidate any generalization in regard to the entrop}^ of monatomic gases. 
Since the heat of vaporization is not only the most uncertain factor in the 
calculation of the entropy of monatomic gases from the experimental 
data, but is also the fundamental quantity in the equation of Rodebush^ 
for the vapor pressure of monatomic liquids, it seemed desirable to make as 
accurate a determination of it as possible for mercury and cadmium. 

Experimental Part 

Some time was spent upon what promised to be a simple and rapid 
method of determining heats of vaporization at higher temperatures. 
This method consisted in dropping an iron plumniet of known specific 
heat and known initial temperature into the vapor of the boiling metal 
and determining the weight of metal which condensed upon the plummet. 
It did not appear feasible to weigh the plummet wdiile suspended in the 
vapor, although this could probably have been done, so that, after sufficient 
time had elapsed for the plummet to come to the temperature of the 
vapor, the vapor was swept away by a current of gas and the plummet 
was withdrawn and weighed. This operation was not difficult to carr^^ 
out but the amount of metal collected depended on the time that the 
plummet was leftun the vapor, indicating that, the'.plummet'was losing 
iieat by radiation.. Radiation - shields were introduced^ in ,an attempt', to 
remedy this difficulty, but the re^sults were still.very uncertain and variable. 
Apparently, -at higher , temperatures the-transfer-, of, heat'by raffiation is 
so rapid that the unavoidable: slight-.ffiffe.rence in temperature between, 
plummet and environment caused serious,, heat losses.- ■ 

,It .was, then decided to attempt to use for mercury" a modification-of 
the method,,employed so successfully .-by;A. .W. Smith-® to,, determine,.the 
• heat^-of,-vaporization ,of. water. -,In..principle, this .method consists-in'.de¬ 
termining, the difference; in the:'rate'of input'.,of 'electrical energy,'required 
,'® Smith aM Menzies^'.Tms Journal,' 32,. 14:34'.- 
7 Menzies, ibid,, 41, 1783 (1919). 

» Smith, Phys. Rrj., 34, 173 (1911). 
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to maintain a quantity of liquid in an insulated vessel at a constant tem¬ 
perature when vaporizing at a measured rate and when no distillation 
occurs. Smith maintained the water at a temperature just below its 
boiling point and controlled the distillation by bubbling a current of air 
through the liquid. It seemed undesirable to work with mercury near 
its boiling point because of the difficulty of preventing excessive heat losses 
due especially to radiation at high temperatures. It seemed better to 
work at the lowest temperature at which the mercury could be readily 
vaporized and this temperatm'e w^as found to be about 140° wdiere the 
vapor pressure of mercury is slightly greater than 1 mm.' At this low pres¬ 
sure, the distillation could not be controlled by bubbling a current of inert 
gas through the mercury because it would be necessary to pass through so 
many moles of gas to each mole of mercury vaporized that serious errors 
would be introduced because of the heat capacity of the gas itself. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the vaporization was controlled by distilling the mercury in a 
closed system maintained at constant pressure. When it w^as desired to 
commence the distillation the pressure was lowered until the mercury 
just began to vaporize; distillation was stopped by admitting gas and 
raising the pressure. The operation then consisted in bringing the vessel 
containing the mercury to a constant temperature, measuring the rate of 
input of electrical energy necessary to maintain this temperature for an 
indefinite time, then commencing the distillation and again measuring 
the rate of input of electrical energy necessary to maintain the same 
temperature as before, and the amount of mercury distilled in a given time. 

The vessel containing the mercury to be divStilled was placed in a Dewar 
tube, but in order to make the heat losses as small as possible, it was found 
desirable to place this part of the apparatus in some sort of a thermostat. 
An air thermostat was tried using a heating coil, fan stirrer, and an air 
thermometer regulator. It was not found possible to maintain unifonn 
temperatures throughout this thermostat. Presumably an air tliermostat 
can be kept at a uniform temperature provided the insulation of the walls 
is sufficiently good, but with our apparatus it was necessary to have so 
many openings through the walls that the insulation was poor and the 
regulation of the thermostat very unsatisfactory. A very sativSfactory 
substitute was found in a vapor bath of dibutyl ether, which boils at 142°. 

In Fig. 1 the general set-up of the apparatus is shown. 

The vapor bath was made of copper with insulation (A) on the outside. H is the 
tube containing the mercury to be vaporized. The heating coil was wound around this 
tube, sheet asbestos was placed over the heating coil as insulation, and a sheath of heavy 
sheet copper was placed over the asbestos in order to equalize the temperature in different 
parts of the tube. A thermocouple was attached to the middle of this sheath. The tube 
H was about 10 cm. long by 2.5 cm. inside diameter; the vapor outlet was a tube of about 
7 mm. diameter which was sealed through the bottom of the tube containing the mercury 
with a ring seal. The level of the mercuiy" in the bulb was kept about 1 cm, below the 
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opening of tlie vapor tube, and experiments made with tbe apparatus exposed to view 
showed that the boiling was not violent enough to throw any drops of liquid mercury into 
the vapor outlet. The tube H was placed in the Dewar tube which was inverted because 
it was necessary to maintain the temperature inside slightly higher than the temperature 
of, the vapor bath in order that no vapor might condense inside it. The mouth of the 
Dewar tube was closed with a loosely fitting cork. In order to make sure that no dibutyl 
ether vapor might enter the Dewar tube and condense, a very slow current of air was kept 
passing in through the tube F. To maintain the very highest possible vacuum at all 
times in the Dewar tube it was connected through a liquid-air trap to a mercury-vapor 
pump, which in turn was connected to a large evacuated fiask, thus eliminating the sup¬ 
porting pump. Ti and T 2 are thermocouples. G is a 
magnetic plunger to dislodge any mercury that might 
condense on the sides of the tube, and N is a series of 
bulbs in which the distilled mercury was collected, 
sealed, and weighed. The connections to the heating 
coil were brought in at J. The source of the heating 
current was a lead storage battery. The energy input 
was measured by an ammeter and voltmeter calibrated 
to 0.1%. Pyrex glass was used exclusively in the ap¬ 
paratus. The mercury was carefully purified. 

The arrangement of a Dewar tube inside of 
a vapor bath as described above gives a maxi¬ 
mum of insulation with a minimum heat ca¬ 
pacity. This is a very important consideration 
in an apparatus where it is necessary to main¬ 
tain steady thermal conditions. It would be 
possible to decrease the heat losses by the use 
of insulating material, but such an apparatus 
would be unwieldy because of the length of 
time necessary to establish a steady state, and 
it is more important that the heat loss be con¬ 
stant than that it be small. 

The mode of operation was as follows. The apparatus was brought to 
the temperature of the vapor bath, and the pressure in the tube containing 
the mercury was lowered until the mercury just began to distE. The 
heating current was, ad justed to maintain a temperature inside the'Dewar 
tube slightly above the temperature on the outside. When steady con¬ 
ditions had been established, any mercury adhering to the sides of the vapor 
outlet tube was dislodged by the magnetic plunger, collected in the bottom 
bulb, sealed'ofif, and discarded., .At.the same time a stop watch, was' started, 
and .at, intervals of T5 minutes the mercury,was collected'-in .successive 
b'ulbs,..:seaIed:off, and'weighed.'; In.themeantime,..the current...and voltage, 
were . .maintained' constant.' ■ 'No error .'was involved m the measurement' 
of tlie time at. which, tlie. bulb' was sealed off, 'because after the 'mercury; had' 
.'been,'shaken;;.down'.'.into the,, bottom bulb..with,the,; mag.netic 'plunger,, the' 
next portions of*mercury which "came over-.would 'e' 0 'iide.nse'in':the';,,upper„ 


To C«>nd«nfi@r 
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part of tlie tube. As many as 5 bulbs were filled in succession. At the 
close of a run the pressure was raised to stop the distillation of the mer¬ 
cury and the current was readjusted to maintain the same temperature 
inside the Dewar tube as before, in order to correct for heat losses. Runs 
were made with temperatures inside the Dewar tube ranging all the 
way from 0*^ to 7° above the outside temperature. The correction for 
heat loss appeared to voxy consistently with the temperature difference, 
being zero when the temperature. difference was zero, and small in all 
cases. The value obtained for heat of vaporization appears to be quite 
independent of the correction made for heat loss. The results of 25 con- 

TABrn I 

HnAT OP Vaporization op Mj^rcury 


Temp, of 
■vapor 
bath 
® C. 

Temp, 
inside of 
Dewar app. 

° C. 

Heat 

input 

Cal. 

Heat 

loss 

Cal. 

Wt. of 

Hg 

G. 

AH for 
Hg 
Cal. 

140.2 

142.4 

398.48 

41.25 

5.0670 

14,140 

140.2 

142.4 

398.48 

41.25 

4.9105 

14,590 

140.2 . 

■ 143.4 

398.48 

41.25 

4.9100 

14,595 

142.0' 

145.0 

342.3 

54.1 

3.9690 

14,565 

142.0 

145.0 

362.2 

54.1 

4.2185 

14,650 

142.0 ' 

144,0 

363.9 

39 .0 

4.4545 

14,610 

' 142.0, ' 

144.0 

363.9 

39 .0 

4.4930 

14,505 

' 142.0 

144.0 

363.9 

39,0 

4.5060 

14,4'65 

140.1 

, 146.2 

404.3 

101.0 

. 4.2703 

' ■ 14,250 

140.0 

147.0 

538,0 

135.0 

5.5990 

14,440 

140.0 

147.0 

538.0 

135.0 

5.5670 

14,590 

142.3 

144.0 

385.4 

34.0 

4.9780 

14,555 

142,3 

144.0 

.385.4 

24.0 

4.9040 

14,780 

142.3 

144'.0 

.385.4 

24.0 

5.0515 

■' 14,360' 

142,4 

142.4 

370.6 


5.0100 

14,840 

,142.4 ' 

' , 142,.4 

376.0 


': 5.1325: 

14,695 

142.4 

142.4 

398.1 


5.5560 

14,370 

142.4 ■ 

■ ,142.4 

377.3 


5.1200 

14,525 

141,5' ' 

143 .2, 

385.4 

27.5 . 

4.9309 

14,555' 

141.3' " 

' '143.3 . ' 

395.4 

■■"32.6 ' 

4.8000 

14,745 

,140.9 " 

' 143.0': 

385,4 

:44".0' 

4.8080 

14,240 


143'.1 

365.6 

48.0 

4 .,3975 

14,490 

„ 140.'5 

143.1 

372.0 

48.0 

4.4960 

14,455 

139.5 , 

143.0 , 

381.1 

40.2 

' 4.8150 

14,200 

139.5"' 

143.0 

381.1 

40.2 

4.8460 

"14,120 


secutive deteminations range from 14,140 to 14,840 calories. These 
variations are believed to be due almost entirely to accidental errors, such 
as variation./,.in , the loss .:,and. the, amount ■ of' mercury. that adhered' 
to the, vapor"'outlet tube. "The' latter error would .'"tend to: be^ yiminated 
by our method of sealing off successive bulbs one after the other, since 
if one contained less mercury, the next would probably contain an excess. 
No results were'omitted in this series of■ determinations, and it can be 
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stated with some confidence that the arithmetical mean of the results 
obtained would not be changed appreciably by any number of additional 
determinations. The probable error calculated'by the method of least 
squares is about 25 calories. Allowing a possible constant error of 25 
calories in the calibration of the instruments, etc., the heat of vaporization 
of mercury is found to be 14,490 =±= 50 calories at 142° C. If this value be 
corrected to 298° K. we obtain 14,670. The value obtained by differ- 
entiating the empirical equation of Smith and Menzies at 298° K. is 
14,615 cal. While this close agreement cannot be assumed to prove the 
accuracy of our results it does, on the other hand, indicate a very high order 
of accuracy for the vapor-pressure data of Smith and Menzies, since a 
very slight error in vapor-pressure measurements would cause a much 
greater error in the calculation of heat of vaporization. 

Heat of Yaporization of Cadmium 

It would no doubt be possible to make a direct calorimetric determination' 
of the heat of vaporization of cadmium using the same method that was 
employed in the case of mercury. It would be necessary, however, to 
work at a temperature of at least 350° where the effects of radiation 
would be very great and the experimental difficulties would probably be 
considerable. On the other hand, the results in the case of mercury in¬ 
dicate that heat of vaporization can be calculated with considerable 
accuracy from vapor-pressure data, and this is especially true in the case 
of cadmium because vre have the very elaborate work of Wiist, Meuthen 
and Diirrer® on the specific heats of solid and liquid cadmium at high 
temperatures. By way of existing data on the vapor pressure of cadmium, 
there are only the measurements of Egerton^® on solid cadmium and a 
measurement of the boiling point of liquid cadmium by Heycock and 
Eamplough.^^ ' 

The simplest and most promising method for the measurement of the 
vapor pressure of a liquid at high temperatures appeared to us to be the 
measurement of the boiling point at various reduced pressures. This 
has been done, working over a range of pressures from about 10 mm. up 
to about 80 mm. with very satisfactory results. It was not possible to 
measure the pressures below ,10' mm. .with sufficient accuracy, and the' 
measurements in the direction of higher pressures were limited by the soften¬ 
ing pointof Pyrex glass." 

The 'apparatus used 'was modeled'-after that . used 'by the -Bureau "of; 
Standards^^ for detennining the boiling point of sulfur. A sketch of the 
"apparatus' is/shown- in-Fig.,''2,/. 'The cadmium., 'waS' 'boiled',:in-a,;test-tube,- 
® Wiist, Meutken and Dnrrer, “V. B. 1. Forschtmgsarbeiten/’ 1918, p. 204. 

^0 Egerton, Mag., 33, 33 (1917). 

Heycock and Lamplough, Frac. Chem. Soc,, 28 ,4 (1912). 

Bur. Standards Bulk, 6, 184 (1909). 
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25' cm, in depth by 3 cm. inside diameter, around the bottom of which a 
heating coil was wound. This tube iras mounted inside of a larger tube 
that formed a closed S 3 ?'Stem connected to a source of supply of nitrogen, 
and a gage and a pump. The gage was simply a U-tube manometer con¬ 
taining mercuT}^, made from tubing about 2 cm. inside diameter. A 
vacuum of about 0.002 mm. was maintained in one limb of the manometer 
by a connection to an oil pump which rras kept running while measurements 
lYere being made. A leveling bulb was connected to the bottom of the 
manometer so that the mercury levels could be raised or lowered. 

The thermocouple w^as placed inside a glass tube, the lower end of 
which w’^as about 3 cm. above the molten cadmium. Around the low^er 

portion of the thermocouple tube was 
placed an iron radiation shield which was 
designed to prevent molten cadmium 
^ ^ from running down the thermocouple 

f \ tube, A platinum-platinumrhodium 

H,. 1 n To Garfe thermocouple made by Heraeus was 

—--J - used, with a calibration chart furnished 

P P by the makers. This calibration was 

m M confirmed by checking the thermocouple 

P P against the boiling point of sulfur. The 

pi p thermocouple e.m.f. was read upon a 

P ^ White potentiometer. The heights of 

m Si the mercury in the manometer w-ere 

read to 0,02 mm. with a cathetometer. 
Before each reading the mercury was 
I moved up and down the manometer to 

j[A I free the meniscus ■ and readings taken 

mercury at different heig'lits 
r , ' ill the nianometer showed no variatioii 

... ... due to tmevemiess of bore. The outside 

Pig- 2 ' ^ * 

tube for about 3 cm. above tlie heating 
.'noil'wns .uninsulated in order to prevent .snperheating as far as possilile*. 
.Above this, the tube was covered wdth asbestos insulation to prevent too 
'rapid cooling, and. condensation of the vapor around the thermocoup',le, 

' "In the operation the tube was'filled with nitrogen at the desired pressure 
and the cadmium boiled at such a rate that the vapor rose well above the 
radiation shield, the thermocouple being immersed about 10 cm, in the 


vapor. Experiment showed that the temperature did not change when the 
height of the vapor was changed by varying the heating current. When 
the temperature and pressure had become constant, two sets of readings 
were made with the mercury at different heights in the raaiionieter. Tlie 
;.1diat.;Cpt^ whether ■ the^ ;pressure:..aS''':read'by The; 
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manometer is the same as that under which the vapor condenses on the 
thermocouple. This question is not easily answered because’a very rapid 
current of vapor flows past the thermocouple when the cadmium is boiling. 
It is believed, however, that the average .variation in pressure from that 
read by the manometer is negligible. The question of the accuracy of the 
temperature measurements is more serious. The thermocouple is not 
likely to be below the temperature of the vapor, but superheating can very 
readily take place. The first run was made with the cadmium meniscus 
about 3 mm. above the top of the heating coil. Results were obtained 
which when plotted with the logarithm of the pressure as ordinate and the 
reciprocal of the absolute temperature as abscissa gave a remarkably 
smooth curve that deviated but slightly from a straight line, as the theory 
\vould predict. It seems unlikely that any serious error in the temperature 
measurements could have occurred in this run, because a variation of even 
in the temperature of an observation would cause noticeable devia¬ 
tion in the plot and if any considerable superheating were taking place 
it would have been very remarkable if noticeable irregularities in the data 


TABrn II 

Vapor Pressures op Cadmium 



Pressure 

Pressure 

Temperature 

observed 

calc. 

® K. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

594. r 

0.10 

0.10 

754 .0 

9.06 

9.14 

769.4 

12.54 

,.12.70 

791.S 

20.27 

20.10 

810.6 

28.70 

28.84 

810.6- 

29.08 

28.84 

824.9 

37.54 

:i7.58 

827.5 

39 .23 

39 .45 

8:17.5 

47.29 

' '• 46.99 

846.3. 

54.60 

■54.95' 

853.2 

61.24 

■ 61.66 

867.6 . 

78.04 

' 78.34 

1039.0^ 

760.00 

' 785.2 


' Kgerton. 

Heycock and bamplougli. 

had not .appeared. A second run was made,.with the cadmium sur¬ 
face about 3 cm. above the heating coil. ' No' Satisfactory observations 
were obtained in this run ■ because of the .violent' bumping' and'uiiste.ady 
boiling.,'. A'third run was made .with the cadmium slightly below'the top 
of .'the,.'heating.'coil; in this case.', superheating e.vidently took place and the 
'results'when plotted; gave a very irregular curve. ' A fourth run was made' 
with the cadmium surface about 1 cm. above the top of the heating coil, 
and the results obtained at lower pressures checked very closely the 
' resultS;'''of ■the,:lrst.^ 'run.; :',;''.:Ab.highef vptfessures'., th^^ began.'tp;'..bu3iip,; 
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and the observations again became uncertain. When the cadmitmi stir™ 
face was slightly above'the heating coil the boiling was very smooth and 
the temperature as read by the thermocouple was very constant and 
responded at once to the slightest change in pressure. It is believed tliat 
the temperatures observed under these conditions are not in error by more 
than 0.5 

Eleven observations are given in Table II, each observation being the 
mean, of two separate readings, taken at the same pressure. Tlie cad¬ 
mium used was of very high purity. 

We should be unable to do better than give a rough approximation of ttie 
heat of vaporization of cadmium were it not for tlie previously nientioiied 
work of Wiist, Meiitlien and Burrer^ on the specific heat of liquid cad- 
mium. If we use their equation for the vSpecific heat of tlie liquid and 
assume == 4,97 for the vapor, we then have for the heat of vaporization 
of liquid cadmium 

AH = AH, - 2AoS T - 0:000716 (2) 

Substituting this in the Clapeyron equation (1) and integrating, we 
have,., . 


2.453 In T 
.R 


0.000716 
R ^ 


We thus have only AHq and C to determine. 

The value for the vapor pressure at the melting point determined by 
Egerton^® is presumably not of high accuracy. Nevertheless, we shall 
find that it agrees very well with our determinations. The value for the 
boiling point obtained by Heycock and Lamplougli^ ^ may likewise be in 
error by 2® or 3®. Furthermore, we can scarcely expect our equation to 
be strictly .applicable at pressures of 1 atmosphere unless cadmium vapor 
is very nearly an ideal gas in its behavior. Hence, we shall be satisfied if 
our vapor-pressure equation approximates the value of Heycock and 
Lamplough- Accordingly, we find that if we assume AHo ~ 27,0()0 cal. 
and take Egerton’s value at the melting point as valid we olitain the final 
equation for vapor pressure in this form, 

log pUra.) = - ^ - 1.234 log T - 0.01X1156 7' + 12.467 (4) 


This equation gives excellent agreement with the data and leads to a 
value for A?f at 594.1° K. of 25,350 cal. It is believed that the data are 
not likely to be in error by enough to change the value for AH by more 
than 100 cal. 


The Entropy of Monatomic Vapors 
We are now in a position to calculate with considerable accuracy the 
entropy of mercury and cadmium vapors at 298° K. and 1 atmosphere. 
In the case of mercury the only change that we shall make from the cal- 
;Tewfei:;Gi|^;^ahd:Ta,ti^e;W m. 
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vaporization. In tlie case of cadmium, the specific-heat data of Rode- 
bush^^ indicate an entropy of 11.97 for solid cadmium at 298.1° K. The 
data of Wtist, Meuthen and Durrer^ on specific heats and heat of fusion 
and our determinations of vapor pressure enable us to calculate the en¬ 
tropy of the vapor. Sackur, Tetrode, and others^ have predicted that the 
entropies of the different monatomic gases at 298.1° K. and 1 atmosphere 
would be represented by the equation, 5 = 3/2 R In M + (7, where M is 
the atomic weight and C a constant. Tewis has predicted that the con¬ 
stant would have a value of 25.70. The values we obtained are tabulated 
together with Lewis’s theoretical calculations. 


Tablf IV 

Entropies of Monatomic Vapors at 298.1° K. and 1 Atmosphere 

Experimental Predicted 


Hg..... 41.41 41.50 

Cd.. 39.90 39.80 


The equation of Rodebush^^ appears to fit the data for mercur}*’' and 


P ^ 


Ni?r 

Am 


^'2MA}-h 


C RT 


cadmium reiiiarkably well. It is apparent that we can calculate a very 
good value of heat of vaporization provided we have only a very rough 
value for the vapor pressure at one temperature. Thus, for mercury at 
298.1° K., we calculate AHn = 14,800 cal. as against 14,670 found experi¬ 
mentally. For cadmium at its melting point we find Ai/o = 25,750 cal. 
as compared with the experimental value, 25,350. The extraordinarily 
high specific heat of molten cadmium indicates that a greater deviation 
between Ai?o and AH may be expected than in the case of mercury. 

From Fgerton’s value of 1.13 mm, for the vapor pressure of zinc at the 
melting point we may calculate the heat of vaporization of molten zinc. 
The value we obtain, 26,800 cal., we may expect to be somewhat high, as 
in the case of cadmium. We can check this by calculating the entropy 
of zinc vapor at 298.1° K. and 1 atmosphere, since we have all the neces¬ 
sary data. The result is somewhat high as may be. expected, 39.1 entropy 
units,' as compared with a predicted'value of 38.2. This is a further con¬ 
firmation, if any be needed, " of the experimental generalizations' that 
suggested the work of this paper. 

i^odebush, This JoxjRNAE, 45,1413 (1923). 

Here If is the number of molecules per sq. cm. of liquid surface, N is Avogadro^s 
.'number, ^ ts,Planck's constant, ,'ilf is the .moIecui,ar weight,'and AHq ~ AEqH-'RT: 
where, 'AEo.is the work necessary: to remoYe'a'molecule from the,,surface of the liquid 
■which is not, in,,general the same as, A-jS, the internal energy 'nf vaporization.', '■, la the 
' derivation of this equation' (Reference 5);'AjSo,,was assumed to be identical with AS, aHq 
wiE usually be larger than ^ AH. ''' 
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Summary 

The value of directly measured heat data as a supplement to vapor- 
pressure data is pointed out. 

The heat of vaporization of mercury is determined caloriiiietrically to 
be 14,670 =±= 50 cal. at 298.1° K. 

The heat of vaporization of cadmium is found to be 25,350 =t= 100 cal. 
at 594.1° K. 

The generalizations regarding the entropies of monatomic gases and 
relating vapor pressures to heats of vaporization are confirmed for zinc, 
cadmium and mercury. 

Urbana, irriNois 

[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Wisconsin] 

THE ACTION OF SELENIUM OXYCHLORIDE ON VARIOUS 
METALS AND METALLIC OXIDES^ 

By Ward L. Ray 

Received June IS, 1023 

la his studies of selenium oxychloride, Lenher^ has shown that this 
inorganic solvent reacts with most of the metals to give the chloride of 
the metal and selenium monocHoride; also that many of the metallic 
oxides are dissolved by selenium oxychloride. 

The object of this research was to study these actions in greater detail 
and to extend the study, in certain cases, to the action of selenium oxy¬ 
chloride on some closely related substances such as the selenides and the 
selenites. 

The temperatures at which the reactions take place liave been varied 
between room temperature, that of a steam-bath (about 90°), and in 
some cases the boiling point of selenium oxychoride (175°). A few re¬ 
actions were studied at even higher temperatures. 

Manipulation ^ 

About 10 cc. of selenium oxychloride, prepared by the interaction of 
selenium dioxide and selenium tetracliloride aM ^rified.by vacuum 
distillation,® and from 0.2 to 0.5 g. of the metall^oxide were placed in 
tubes and sealed, to avoid the access of moistuj|Pnd the consequent hy¬ 
drolysis. These sealed tubes were allowed to ^d at roorn^mperature 
or were heated on the steam-bath until reaction was complete, or had 
progressed sufficiently far for our purposes. In some ca^s"^ day was 
required, in others a year. 

' Abstract of a part of the thesis submitted to the Graduate School of the University 
of Wisconsin in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

2 Lenher, This Journal, 43,29 (1921). 

® Lenher, 42, 2498 (1920). 
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Ill the experiments at the boiling point of the selenium oxychloride, 
the reactants were gently boiled either in small Erlenmeyer flasks or in 
glass tubes closed with watch glasses, and heated on a sand-bath or an 
electric hot-plate. 

Analytical Procedure 

In analyzing the precipitates formed in the various reactions it was 
necessar}?- to use a non-aqueous solvent to wash out the excess of selenium 
oxychloride, and selenium monochloride when any was formed. The 
solvents found most satisfactory were carbon tetrachloride and chloro¬ 
form. 

The general method used to prepare the precipitates for analysis was to 
pour the selenium oxychloride containing the precipitate into a large 
excess of chloroform. The precipitate was washed sev’^eral times by de¬ 
cantation, given a final wasliing on a filter paper or Gooch crucible, and 
dried in an air oven at 115° or in a special electrical diydng apparatus in 
a current of dry air, depending upon whether it was easily hydrolyzed 
by the moisture of the air. 

Selenium.—Selenium was determined gravimetrically as elementary 
selenium. It was precipitated from a hot, 15% hydrochloric acid solution, 
with a saturated solution of sulfur dioxide. 

Selenium Monochloride.—Selenium monochloride reacts with water 
according to the following equation. 

/ 2 Se 2 Cl 2 -f 3 H 2 O = 4HCI 4- HaSeO, 4 3Se (1) 

The weight of the selenium precipitated is used to calculate the amount 
of monochloride that may be dissolved in selenium ox^xhloride, as the 
action of water on the selenium oxychloride gives selenious and hydro¬ 
chloric acids. 

CMorine.—Ghlorine was determined gravimetrically as silver cliloride, 
sufficient nitric acid being used to prevent the precipitation of silver 
selenite. 

Metals.—^The general method of analyzing the residues obtained; from , 
the action of selenium^oxychloride on the various metals, and their oxides 
was to use one sample for the determination of chlorine and another for, 
t,be determination .of setenium. ■ The filtrate from the selenium determina-,' 
tion was evaporated tO'*^Mryness and the metal in this residue determined 
by the, most convenient method. 

Experimental Part 

Gopper.—When selenium oxychlorideis added to sheet copper at room 
■temperature, the , metal 'gradually becomes covered with^ a , black substance 
which analysis jndicateS:':to;be,,;a;:;mi#ure:,of,'CUp,rous;,and :cupric,:selenife 
GuaSe,;,and GuSe.'';This black eoatingds .gradually'chaEged;into 
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ctipric cMoride. Selemtim dioxide and seieniiini moiiocMoride are formed 
at,the same time. The completed reaction might be expressed as follows, 
3Cii 4SeOCh = SCtiCis + 2Se02 -f (2) 

The detenninatioii of the amount of selenium monocliloride formed 
when a definite amoiint of copper is acted on by selenium oxychloride sub¬ 
stantiates Equation 2. 

Cuprous selenidCj prepared by heating copper and selenium to 600°, 
reacts with selenium oxychloride to give cupric chloride, selenium mono¬ 
chloride and selenium dioxide. 

A Mew Selenite of Copper.—When selenium oxychloride and anhydrous 
cupric cMoride are heated together in contact with the air, a green crys¬ 
talline salt is formed. Analysis show's this salt to be an acid selenite of 
copper, CuSe 03 .Se 02 , which has not hitherto been reported. Various 
experiments indicate that the formation of the salt is as folIow^s. 

CuC !2 -f 3Se02 == CuSeOs.SeOo -f SeOCb (S) 

The selenium oxychloride simply acts as a solvent for cupric chloride 
and' selenium dioxide. Selenium dioxide formed by the hydrolysis, of 
some of the selenium oxychloride by moisture of the air is dissolved in 
the excess of selenium oxychloride, and when a certain concentration of 
selenium dioxide is reached the copper selenite is formed. The reaction 
may be made to go from right to left by adding selenium oxychloride that 
is not saturated with selenium dioxide. 

Anhydrous cupric chloride and selenium dioxide heated together give 
selenium oxychloride and a selenite of copper. 

Oxides of Copper.—Selenium oxychloride slowly reacts with cupric 
oxide to form cupric chloride and selenium dioxide according to the follow¬ 
ing''equation. 

CuO -f SeOCia = CuCla SeOa (4) 

Cuprous oxide heated with selenium oxychloride is oxidized to cupric 
chloride, while a part of the selenium oxychloride is reduced to selenium 
monochioride. 

CuSe 03 . 2 H 20 '.—Selenium oxychloride reacts at'' once with cupric 
selenite CuSe 03 , 2 H 20 to give anhydrous''Cupric chloride. ■ Many other' 
copper, salts were'treated with selenium oxychloride, ■ and in every case 
■anhydrous ..cupric chloride was, formed. The reaction'm,ay be expressed 
as;loflows. 

' CtiSe 03 . 2 H 20 -f SSeOCla = CuCh d-,4Se02 + fflCt ' '(5) 

''■. Silver.—Selenium oxychloride acts .very slowly on. sheet silver, yet the 
reaction is' similar' to' that between selenium" oxychloride and copper. 
Black silver selenide, Ag 2 Se,, which is later changed ,into silver' chloride,,"is 
.first'formed,, or'at least is formed in such, quantities as, to,mask tlie silver^ 
chloride, that maj:he formed simultaneously." B.oth'.the silver.'selenide' 
.' '^d.the 'silver' chloride'fopn: ^'''Coherent film' on the silver,' .and this,retards' 
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further action. Silver selenide, prepared by heating precipitated silver 
with an excess of selenium at red heat for 20 minutes, reacts slowly with 
selenium oxychloride to 'give silver chloride. 

Precipitated, silver is rapidly changed into silver cMoride when care¬ 
fully added, to cold selenium oxychloride. Silver leaf added to, cold 
selenium oxychloride turns black at once, and in less than a minute is 
changed into a sheet of gelatinous silver chloride that floats on top of the 
selenium oxychloride. If the selenium oxychloride be hot, the reaction 
is similar, ■ except that the film of silver chloride is thicker. 

Silver Oxide.—Selenium oxychloride and silver oxide react with the 
evolution of light and heat to give selenium dioxide and silver chloride. 
The heat of the reaction decomposes a part of the silver oxide. 

Lead.—Selenium oxychloride reacts more rapidly with lead than with 
either copper or silver. There is no indication that lead selenide is formed 
as an intermediate compound. The lead chloride that is formed is granular 
and drops away from the metal, thus exposing fresh surfaces to the action 
of the selenium oxychloride. 

The Oxides of Lead.—When selenium oxychloride in small amounts is 
added to lead oxide, red lead and lead dioxide, the reaction is accompanied 
by the evolution of heat and light. With the last oxides chlorine is 
evolved. The following equation represents the action of selenium oxy¬ 
chloride on lead dioxide. , ■. 

PbOo -f 2SeOCl2 = PbCh 2Se02 -f- Cb (6) 

Nickel and Cobalt.—Nickel and cobalt are very slowly attacked by 
selenium oxychloride. These metals in sheet form were placed with selen¬ 
ium oxycMoride in sealed tubes and allow^ed to remain at room temperature 
for over a year. The selenium oxychloride was slightly darkened by selen¬ 
ium moiiochloride, w^hile a small amount of the metallic chloride was in 
the bottom of each tube. The reaction between selenium oxychloride 
and the finely divided metals is more rapid. 

The oxides of these metals slowly react with selenium oxychloride to 
give the metallic chloride and selenium dioxide. 

Iron.-— The chlorides of the metals so far discussed are either insoluble, 
or only slightly soluble, in selenium oxychloride. Thus, when the metal 
is added to a large excess of selenium oxychloride, the selenium monochlor- 
ide and the selenium dioxide formed during the reaction are dissolved in 
the excess of selenium oxychloride, while the metallic chloride separates. A 
number of other metallic chlorides are more soluble in selenium oxychloride. 

Iron dissolves rapidly in hot selenium oxychloride. The ferric cMoride 
■formed during^ the reaction',remains in,'solution,,,but .some'.of it',;is,;pre-'; 
;,cipitated'when'the, solution is repeatedly heated 'and cooled.",, '".In tlie cold, 
the reaction is slow and most of the ferric chloride separates from solution 
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Ferric oxide is only slo\% affected by selenium oxychloride at room 
temperature, but when selenium oxychloride in the vapor state is passed 
over ferric oxide heated to 400°, the reaction is rapid. Ferric cMofide 
and seleniiim dioxide collect on the cooler portions of the tube. 

Antimony and Bismuth.—These metals treated with a large excess of 
selenium oxychloride dissolve completely. A study of the amount of 
selenium monochloride formed during the reactions shows that bismuth 
is oxidized to the trichloride. The amount of selenium monochloride 
formed when antimony is dissolved in selenium oxychloride is more than 
would be formed to oxidize the antimony to the trichloride, but not enough 
to oxidize it to the pentachloride. 

Tin.—When tin is added to cold selenium oxychloride, action begins at 
once. The selenium oxychloride becomes dark red from the selenium 
monochloride formed during the reaction. No precipitate is formed. 
When sufficient tin is present, the reaction continues until the solution 
becomes so viscous that it will not run from one end of the tube to the 
other. The tin is oxidized to stannic chloride. 

It was not possible to prepare Weber’s^ compound, SnCl4.2SeOCl2, 
from the action of selenium oxychloride on tin. The presence of selenium 
dioxide and selenium monochloride dissolved in selenium oxychloride 
evidently prevents the reaction between the latter and stannic chloride 
to. form SnCl4.2SeOCl2. 

The author wishes to acknowledge his appreciation of the inspiration 
and belpfui suggestions received from Professor Victor Tenber, under 
wffiose direction this w^ork was carried out. 

Summary 

LA detailed study lias been made of the action of selenium oxychloride 
on 9 metals, 9 metallic oxides, and'2 selenides. 

2. A new selenite of copper has been prepared. 

' Madison,Wisconsin . 

^ Weber, A»»., 125, 135'■(1865).'' 
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[Contribution prom the Kent Chemical Laboratory of the University op 

Chicago] 

A METHOD FOR PHOTOGRAPHING THE DISINTEGRATION OF 
AN ATOM, AND A NEW TYPE OF RAYSi 

By William D. H.arkins and R. W. Ryan 
Received June 25. 1923 

Introduction 

In 1915 Harkins and Wilson- published the first definite theory of the 
composition of the nuclei of atoms in terms of hydrogen and helium. 
The theory predicted a general difference of stability between the atoms 
of elements of even and those of odd atomic number. That this pre^ 
diction is definitely confirmed was shown in a later paper, ^ where it was 
demonstrated that (1) the elements of even atomic number are represented 
in the meteorites by 70 times as many atoms as those of odd number; 
(2) every one of the 7 most abundant elements in the meteorites has an 
even atomic number; (3) every one of the 5 undiscovered elements has an 
odd atomic number, and (4) there are many more atomic species (isotopes) 
of even than of odd atomic number.*^ 

An altogether different type of confirmation was supplied later by 
Rutherford.® He was able to disintegrate atoms of the elements 5, 7, 
9, 11, 13 and 15, in such a wa)^ that they give off hydrogen in every case, 
w^hile he did not obtain any evidence that atoms of elements of even atomic 
number disintegrate at all. Now’’, the theory of Harkins specifically 
pointed out that the energy of combination of hydrogen to form helium 
is so great that a disintegration of any atom built up entirely of helium 
would probably in no c^se give hydrogen (Table I), but it indicated that 
elements of odd atomic number contain hydrogen not combined into 

^Presented at the Intersectioual Meeting of the American Chemical Society, 
Urbairn, III, May 4. 1923.'. 

Parts of this paper have been presented or photographs of a-ray tracks have been 
exhibited at the following meetings: American Chemical Society, Pittsburgh, Septem¬ 
ber,, 1,922; American Physical Society, Chicago,-November, 1922; Washington,' April, 
1923; Section C.,:A.-A, A. S., Boston,,December, 1922., .betters -concerning the work, 
with photographs, have been published in Nature, 111, 27 (Jan.), 1923, and 112,54 (July), 
1923,,'' 

Presented by R. W. Ryan as a thesis in partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Chicago. 

® Harkins and Wilson, Proc, Nat. Acad. 276 (1915). This Journal, 37, 

.1367'.(1-915)'.-'-,,/' 

'.Harkins, This,- JoimNAn, 39, 856 (1917)., . 
y ^'That: this''.follows .from^ the. theory of' Harkins. was' shown .,by"N.;P,. "■Hall"-,-;[i’5M.,' 
,-39,"1606:(19l7).].-;'-..y" 

® Rutherford, Phil Mag., 37, 538 (1919). Rutherford and Chadwick, ibid, 42, 
809 (1921). 5 
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helium, and these would thus be capable of disintegration to give hydro¬ 
gen,* as accords with the experimental results. 

Table I 

Energy of Alpha-Particles 

Energy of formation of I g.-atom of helium from 4 g.-atoms of hydrogen = —2.8 X 
10'® ergs. (—X 10 ergs per atom of He) 

Kinetic energy, 


: of a-particle 

Velocity 

Per particle X 10=> 

Per gram, atom X 10""** 

Po 

0.0523 c 

0.812 

4.92 

Ra 

.0641 

1.218 

7.38 

Th C 

.0572 

0.970 

5.88 

Th C' 

.0688 

1.404 

8.51 


The table indicates that the highest kinetic energy for any of the a-particles listed 
is less than the energy of formation of an a-particle from protons and electrons, 
is the velocity of light. 

The ■ sdiitillation method as used in these experiments by Rutherford, 
is capable of detecting disintegration particles which have only a range 
greater than 30 cm. in air, since hydrogen atoms which are merely re¬ 
leased from chemical combination in water,'hydrogen, and other com¬ 
pounds, have nearly this range, while particles (protons) released from 
the nucleus , of an atom have a greater range. ■ In the case of the aluminum 
nucleus, 'for example, it is 90 cm. However, other disintegrations may . oc¬ 
cur, ■ Thus, when bombarded by swift o!-particles, certain atom nuclei may 
give disintegration fragments, such as a-particles, particles, or electrons, 
of a shorter range than 30 cm. vSince all such particles, of range 
down to less than a ixiillimeter, leave visible tracks in the ray track appa¬ 
ratus'of C. 'T. R. Wilson,^ it would seem that a method could be devised' 
which would utilize this, apparatus for the'detection, and study of nuclear* 
disintegrations induced by^ the impact-of .swift ■ a~partides, provided the 
.characteristics which such a disintegration-\Yould exhibit could^ be deter¬ 
mined, and to do, this is very simple, : 

Photographs of Atomic Collisions. (Collisions of the: Nuclei 'of Atoms) 
In order to disintegrate an atom nucleus artificially it is necessary to 
bombard it with a high-speed helium nucleus (o'-particle).® The scintilla- 
'tioh experi'-ments of, Rutherford.,®.and'of Geiger and Marsden'^'*^ "have shown 
-that'the'.a-particle'must pass through an, extremely great number of, atoms 

® In the 1915 paper from tliis Laboratory it pointed out that the packing effect 
for hydrogen nuclei in a complex nucleus is smaller in all probability when the hydrogen 
is not combined in an a-particle. The atomic weight of nitrogen, 14.01, indicates that 
this is true in the nitrogen nucleus unless the 0.01 in excess over a whole number is due 
.To'/expepdental eWow 

^ Wilson, Froc, Roy, Soc., 87, 277 (1912). 

® It is of course possible that high-speed electrons may also induce disintegration, 
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in order, to secure a single collision with the nucleus of an atom, and the 
photographs described in the present paper demonstrate this in much 
more direct way! 

The writers have taken 21,000 photographs of a-ray tracks in air and a 
few in lielium and ethyl -chloride. Of these 10,000 were secured by using 
polonium, and 11,000 by using thorium C and C' as the source of the 
^-particles. In all, about 80,000'.tracks have been photographed.' Tn 
each of these the a-particle passes directly through between 100,000 and 
200,000 atoms, provided atoms have the dimensions usually .attributed 
to them. In all about 12 billion atoms have been shot through, with the 
remarkable result that in only 3 cases has the nucleus - of an atom of the 



track of the boiiibarded nitrogen or oxygen nu- Fig. 2.—^Atomic collision. Shows 
cleus. The fork exhibits conservation of mo- an apparent but not a real, contra- 
mentum which proves that the nucleus remains diction of the principle of conserva- 
stable under the impact tion of momentum 

gas been hit sharply enough to give a retrograde motion to the tx-p^icle 
after the collision. Thus for each sharp collision the a-partic!es have 
had to shoot through about 4 billion atoms. This fact taken alone would 
indicate that the radius of the nucleus of an atom of airis of the order 

of oWHnn of the atom, which would give the nucleus a radius of the 

order of a little more than 10““^^ cm. Since the number of hits is so small, 
a closer estimate could be secured by a consideration of the numerous cases 
in w^hich the particle is slightly deflected from its path by the repulsion 
between its positive chargeof 2 and that of 7 on the nitrogen nucleus. 
Tig. 1 gives a reproduction of a photograph of the sharpest nuclear 
^ ,^1^,-Au atom'.-of. ^nitrogenor.,:..oxygeti.,; 

In this paper the charge on the electron is taken as of unit magnitude,. 














coEisioti ever obtained, with one exception. The a-particle from a po- 
ionititii source, with an initial velocity of 1.357 X cm. per second, is 
turned through an angle of 155° and rebounds for a distance whose hori¬ 
zontal projection is about 5.2 mm. while the nitrogen nucleus is projected 
forward for a corresponding distance of 3.8 mm. If the track of this 

Kg. 3.-Effect of old tracks in the taking up coUision are: (1) the initial 

of waterW^apor track splits into two branches,— 

** that is, three lines converge at 

one point in space,—(2) momentum is conserved in the colKsion and 
(3) the three tracks lie in one plane. In addition, energy is conserved, 


Presumably this is 


due to a lack of water vapor for 
the production of the track. This 
often occurs and is due to a con- 


Pig. 4,—Loop formed by two a-ray tracks, 
showing old track threading the loop 


version of the water vapor in a particular region into the minute drops 
which form a track. These drops are electrically charged and are drawn 
out of the gas by an electrical field of 500 volts per cm. If a second track 
passes through this region within a few tenths of a second there is not 


sufficient moisture to enable water to gather in drops on the ions, so there 
appears to be a break in the track. In one photograph (Fig. 3) there 
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ate two, siicli breaks in a transverse track; one cine to a track which has 
passed so recenth^ that it appears very sharp, while the other is caused 
by an older track which has become diffuse and has been mostly swept 
out by the electric field. The transverse track was photographed almost 
immediately after its formation. If it had remained slightly longer, ions 
produced by the^ a-particle w’ould have diffused out (or,have been pulled 
out by the field) of the dry region into-a space which, contains more 
moisture, and here an apparent loop somewhat like half of an ellipse cut 
along its longer axis would have appeared in the track., This bends, either 
upward or downward corresponding to whether the new track lies above 
or below the old one. In some cases it bends in both directions, and, the 
remnant of the old track is photographed aS' if threading the eye of :a 
needle. (Fig. 4.) 

Characteristics Exhibited by a Photograph of the Disintegration of, an 

Atom 

In order to secure the transfer of a large amount of energy to the nucleus 
to be disintegrated, the incident a-particle should have as high a speed 
as is possible, and also the collision should be as sharp as can be obtained. 
The former of these conditions was met in the experiments under dis¬ 
cussion in this section, by the use of thorium C and C' as a source. Fig. 
5 shows the sharpest collision ever photographed. The angle in space 
between the lines representing 
the tracks of the a-particle is 
only 15®, so that the particle 
has been turned through an 
angle of 165®. 

Where a nuclear collision oc¬ 
curs, the initial track splits into 
two.branches. If it should split 
into three branches, one of these 
would be due to the rebounding 
a-pai'ticie, one to the forward 
path of' the' nucleus'which is hit, 
and a third^ track, provided it ^.--Sharpest, collision; of: atomic ' nucle^^^ 

were due: to a positively charged' ' ■Shows the. number 'of tracks. 

nucleus, would indicate a par- of an atomic disintegration 

■ticle;„'.,toni off 'from the bombarded nucleus,by,a „process,of 'dis'integr'.ati,on.' 
Now it happe,iis 'that , the tracks of positively charged':nuclei ,ar,e usually, 
easily,'distinguished from,,those,of,negalive„'electrons,"since the latter,are' 
much 'fainter,':'.and''more'Mghlycurved'.''. ' It might 'seem that the extra track': 
was caused by the Gollision of the a-particle with a second nucleus which is 
not very distant from the first one, but nuclear collisions are so rare that this 
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is extremely improbable. Even if it should occur, the momentum and en¬ 
ergy relations are such as to give a type of double fork which could probably 
be recognized. Thus, the energ>^ imparted to the nuclei would be taken 
from that of the a-particle, so the latter should have a shorter range if 
it gives energ}" to a second nucleus than if it hits only' one. The energy 
difference' can be estimated, within rather wide limits, from the range of 
the nuclei that are hit. Even at such high speeds as those used' in this 
work there should be no considerable departure from, the principle of 
conservation of momentum in the combined impact and disintegration. 
Therefore, whenever all of the tracks show, the. photograph, should ex¬ 
hibit this conservation., However, Fig. 2 demonstrates that the track of 
even a highly cliarged positive nucleus may fail to appear. , From' this point 
of view it would not seem strange if the faint tracks due to high speed 
electrons', or particles should- remain invisible. 

'.'If disintegration should occur,, the a-particle and the bombarded 
nucleus alone would not be expected to exhibit conservation of momentum, 
though momentum is always' conserved in a collision imacconipaiiied by 
a' disintegration. This indicates that if the tracks of these particles as 
sliow'n by the photograph are such that momentum is not ■ conserved 
for the two particles alone, and atomic disintegration has taken place. 

Til a simple- collision it is to be expected that all of the tracks should, lie 
ill a ■plane. -If a disintegration occurs this should not be true except by 
,- accident.; 

Fig. 5 shows an a-ray track which splits into 3 branches after the col¬ 
lision occurs,'so, it has this characteristic to -be expected if. the bombarded 
nucleus disintegrates. The extra track is too bright,-to be caused b}^ an' 
electron, thougli,its extreme brightness is due to the fact that it is-photo- 
., graphed, almost ,‘''',-head-on2,V,:'It .'-is .evident that the visible tracks do'not 
:- exMbit;eonserv,-ation of:'momentum,-'-'w^hich .may'indicate that other par¬ 
ticles are emitted;at- tlie same time,..but do not showu The .tracks in tlie 
'"original negative are; sharp—much sharper than in' the reproduction,— 
and a study of the film tmder the microscope seems'to show .that if the 
third particle is neglected, the’remaining tracks' do not show-conservation 
of momentum as they should if the collision is'a simple-.'one. '- '. The question 
■ arises, ■ could the ..-extra track .have- been formed by .the; disintegration'' of: 
'.'.a' radioactive" particle exactly at the point.'of collision'.at .almost exactly 
the.'tim,e of the collision? '■ It'cannot be stated-''that This'-'is'an .absolute 
.- -i,mpos.sibility, but- it is certain that the. probability'Df such-a- coincidence 
is'excessively, small, ■, . At -any .rate the- method used' in'., these .experiments 
''Will'.'-in- 'general:.-...photograph atomic disintegrations if.'they -occit'r,- 

Zeta (f) Rays 

'-Delta(5)-rays were first found' in 'gases by Bumstead, who gave them 
'.'■'.a 'Sufficient range for observation by causing them to appear in hydrogen-.' 
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at low pressures. Tlie rays ate given off at nearly right angles to the 
track ‘'of' the a~my which produces them. They are ver}^ short in air at 
ordinary pressure, not more than 0.5 mm. in length, and end in a knob 
which is easily visible. It is supposed that they are produced hj low speed 
electrons' removed from the atoms by the passage of the particle. 
C. T. R. Wilson has secured 
beautiful photographs of these 
rays,' and the writers have often 
observed them, particularly in 
helium. 

Fig. 6 shows a new type of 
rays, which ma}- be called zeta 
(f) rays. Their range is veiy" 
many times greater than that of 
the 6-rays. They are much 
rarer, and give faint, but very 
definite tracks. Their faint¬ 
ness and high curvature makes d. -r. c k ^ v 

^ , Fig. 6.—^Rays of a new t 5 n>e (Zeta ■ Rays). 

It seem probable that they are Probably due to electrons 

due to electrons torn out of the 

atoms, possibly from the K level. The figure indicates that the ejection 
of the first f-ray does not materially change the direction of the ce-ray 
track, and this, taken in connection with the length of the tracks shows 
that the mass of these particles must be low, as would be the case if they 
are electrons. , 

These rays present features of extreme interest.^® Thus in Fig. 6 the 

In a letter in Nature, ill, 463 (April 7, 1923), Bose and Gkosii present three 
interesting photographs of ix-ray tracks in helium. The interpretationbf these photo¬ 
graphs is difficult, since only one projection was obtained, but it seems that electrons 
have been ejected from helium atoms by the passage near or through them of oj-par- 
'tides. V In this respect there is some similarity to what has been discussed.above'under' 
the,; designation' of |*-rays. , However, their rays possess,, quite di'ffereiit characteristics., 
since they are,'not .projected backward. . In order, to, determine the nature''of the rays 
secured by'them',two'"'projectionS'should'-be'obtained, since one projection inay reveal 
e'ntirely different characteristics from, those exhibited by the other.,', ' 

... ''Their''photographs ,do'.not .resemble ..those which depict, the collision''.O'f. 2, atom 
nuclei, since in each case'there seems to be a continuation in a straight line, o'f .the initial 
a-ray track beyond the point where the branching occurs. 

Since the nucleus of the argO'n atom is larger,,and the'electric fi'eld.around it is als,© 
stronger, than' for' nitrogen or. oxygen, it' is' much easier, to. secure photographs, of atomic 
collisions in argon than in either of .the two: other'' gases. „ Blackett.' [Froc. Roy.,,.. Soc., 
I03A, 62 (1923)] obtained one collision in which.'the ..a-partide . from polonium:.', was.' 
turned through an angle of about 110®, but this is much less sharp than thoS:€ gi'ven.in 
Fig. 1 (125®) and in Fig. 3 (165®). 

In addition to the 21,000 photographs of a-ray tracks in air described ip,the body 
of the paper, the writers have now obtained about 20,000 photographs of tracks in argon. 
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2 ray "tracks are practically paraUeL Both start, up ward, and give curves 
that' are convex upward. The particles. have a considerable retrograde 
motioHj and their range is about 3 mm. 

Of these, two are 'so remarkable that they are presented in Figs. 7 and 8. One of these, 
Fig, 7, represents" by far the most remarkable simple collision yet obtained, in that the 

speed of the ca-particle is far higher 
than for any previous case. Thus, 
even ajter the loss of a considerable 
fraction of its energy by collision with 
an argon nucleus, the velocity of the 
rebounding a-particle is nearly V 28 that 
of light, or 18,000 times that of the 
fastest rifle bullet. The range of the 
argon nucleus in argon is very high, 
about 8 or 9 mm. under the conditions 
of the experiment. The most remark¬ 
able feature of this photograph is that 
it shows that even under this terrific 
impact the argon nucleus remains in- 
Fig. 7.---CollisiGn ' a:-particle with the ^^ct, so its stability must be of an ex- 
nucleus of an argon atom. The hardest hit tremely high order. Ihe a-particle in 
thus far photographed. The fork exhibits Qnestion has its source in thorium C , 
conservation of momentum, which proves that initial velocity is 0.688 c. 

the argon nucleus has not disintegrated ^ nuclear collision which is not 

.simple is represented in Fig, 8. An 
a-particie from a source consisting of thorium C and thorium C' strikes an argon 
nucleus and is deflected diagonally upward through more than 45°. Two other tracks 
spring from the point of collision, as is 
made evident by the two projections 
which go more or less downward. As 
nearly as can be told, there is a total 
conservation of momentum in the im¬ 
pact, ■ ■ The appearance of the' two 
tracks for the bombardment nucleus 
instead of.one indicates that '(1) the 
argonuucleus disintegrates; or (2) the 
bombarded .argon nucleus, collides 
with a second argon nucleus within 
0.5 mm. of its starting point. There 
is a third possibility, that the o:-par- 
ticle hits 2 argon nuclei in direct sue- 




cession, but the probability of such g.-Double collision of atom nuclei in 

^ occurren^ is almost negligible. The a-particle collides with the nucleus 

The a^le between the ^o Ixacks 
under d^iou is about 80 From ^ 

the ^,000 photo^phs of ™ of the collision are clear in the original photo- 
tracks m argon, and by a considera- gj.g^pj|jg 

tion of the stopping power of argon, 

it has been calculated that the probability that an argon nucleus will hit a second argon 
nucleus within a distance of 0.5 mm, in such a way as to give an angle as great as 80° 
between theih# is ^mah, i>os&ibIy: about 1 the most uncertain factor being that 
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Experimental Part 

The apparatus used is shown in Figs. 9, 10, and 11. 

It is essentially a modified Shimizu-Wilson apparatusd'^ and consists of a glass 
cloud chamber N (Fig. 9) fitted with a piston and provided with a means for securing 
a sudden expansion. The roof of this cloud chamber is a glass plate K coated under¬ 
neath with moist gelatin to which copper-sulfate has been added. The top of the 
piston 'is also coated with moist gelatin blackened with india ink (not' waterproofs 
A source of a-rays is provided at one side of the chamber as showui in Fig. 11 (B). Fiec- 
trons,given off and ions formed by the passage of a-particles through a gas serve as nu¬ 
clei for the formation of water drops during the expansion and consequent cooling of the 
nearly saturated gas, A motion picture camera A is provided with a driving mechanism 
and an optical system such as to take views at right angles at the end of each expansion. 

The most important modifications of the original Shimizu-Wilson Appa¬ 
ratus and the method of securing the ra^^s are: (1) the use of a standard 



Fig. 9.—Front view of ray track apparatus 


motion picture''camera"driven^by; a 'flexible shaft' (A, .'Figs. 9 and '10) 
(2)';. -'a'Special cam.'R (Fig. ■'10) used to "secure a'sudden.' expansion"'.'(a 

, relatC'd to., th'e speed of the' .argon'nucleus. Nevertheless, the characteristics'of the tracks 
around, the .'point' of impact' suggest ^thaf'this "double collision is.’ probably, what has' 
occurred..' .The shortness of the' two'.tracks,'and'the.ir approxim'ate equality in length 
'seem; to .point 'to .the conclusion. that." in, this' '.case,' a. disintegration.,' has'; not' occurred., 
"That '..the'.' two .short' 'prongs are not due; to- electrons, is .indicated by.'the fact that .the'.'a- 
particle is deflected too' sharply to gi've conservation of . momentum with such light p.ar- 
ticles.''., 'Thus it seems probable that Fig.,"8 represents;the first'*‘doub!'e'ColiisiO'U*''of atom' 
nuclei .to.'be photographed, though the possibility that'.the'argon..nucleus'h'as disinte.- 
grated is not at all excluded. (Received August9,"1923.) 
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somewhat similar device is used by Blackett*^); (3) the use of TliC, 
ThC^ and RaC as source of a-rays; (4) the electric field used to sweep 
out water drops between the expansions is applied by means of brush con- 
fTi tacts S instead of by a commutator; (5) a 

I _ variable voltage transformer and a 500 

, ^_A volt kenotron (with a Imf, • condenser) 

I is used as a source of this field; (6) the 

^ use of a moving screen prevents a-particles 

^ from entering the chamber except during 

1 maximum expansion. 

X The C 3 dinder of the cloud chamber was 

i ^ ground from a well annealed borosilicate 
J-- '' ^ glass blank so as to give the uniform small 

I- . . • clearance necessary to secure good cloud 

J ■ ' T| <—tracks. 'A capillary stopcock was pro- 

M :! y - o vided on one side so that various gases 

1 might be introduced. Fig. 11 shows the 

^ .. :::^ meaus of Screening a>particles from the 

• chamber except at maximum expansion. 

■ 4 .4 .;... . 4 1°! A is a copper strip used as a screen to 

Fig. 10.—“Side -^view of ray track prevent rays from entering the chamber 
apparatus except at the time of maximum expansion 

and B is a Bakelite block holding the copper wire carrying the active 
deposit. This is so bored that a-particles are able to shoot out in only 
a narrow beam; oj-particles shot out at 

other times than at maximum expansion ■ ' 

give diffuse tracks. , , ^‘11 

ThG and ThC' served as, the source ff " ' ! 
of the a~particles for much of this'work. ‘--' 4+* — ■["“ |A — ■ - 

About 1 mg. ,of .radiothorium is:- first' ■■ ' 4/—C)' 

:dissolved in coned, hydrochloric acid. , ■ . 

Then a copper wire is coated with wax, , 

except: at'one.end,,,and immersed in this j , 

.■solution for about ,half an: hour'or longer ■ ■' 'F^T 1 

if the solution is weaker. The “active I .. '5 

deposit” of thorium, consisting largely ! 

of ThC and ThC', deposits (by displace- . ! . . . 

ment) on the exposed copper. The end ^^ 

of the wire is then cut off and placed at 

the base of the Bakelite block (B, Pig. 11). The very short life of TEC 
(only a few hours) makes it necessary to prepare this source immediately 
before use. Polonium sources are prepared in a similar way to 
** Blackett, Proc. Roy. Soc., 102A, 294 (1922). 


■“Side .^view of ray 
apparatus 


Fig. 11.—Diagram of ionization 
chamber 
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tions of RaF in liydrocHoric acid but have a life measured in months 
instead of hours. , 

The photographic equipment includes a motion picture camera (Aj Fig. 
9) driven by a flexible shaft which carries a clutch D and thus aflows the 
timing of the shutter with the expansion. -This camera is provided with 
a Taylor-Hobson-Cooke F/2 lens in a focusing mount G, and an optical 
system wdiich consists of two adjustable surface silvered mirrors E, and a 
prism F. These' mirrors are carried on a 3-point support' that slides along 
a track shown in Fig. 9, while the prism is clamped directly below the 
lens. , 

The cloud chamber is illuminated b^r two d. c. right-angle arcs, each 
provided, with an 11cm. aspheric conde.nser and a cooling cell. Am¬ 
meters are used in both circuits and the current is adjusted so as to afford 
uniform illumination. vSlits are provided on the cooling cell J and at Y 
in order to prevent the beam of light from striking the loiver surface of the 
glass roof of the cloud chamber or the top of the piston at the moment of 
expansion. 

In both views parts of the frame, the driving apparatus, etc., have been 
left out so that a clearer view of the essential parts of the apparatus could 
be given.' 

For a successful photograph a very sharp expansion is necessary, so that 
a fairly lieav}^ spring 0 is used to force down the piston immediately upon 
its release by the earn R (B%. 10). Means are provided for varying the 
length and the height of the stroke at U, and a locknut just below P regu¬ 
lates the expansion ratio. Somewhat exact adjustment is required to give 
the optimum conditions. A monatomic gas such as helium or argon re¬ 
quires a small expansion to secure the necessary cooling; air (nitrogen 
and oxygen) and other diatomic gases require a somewhat greater expan¬ 
sion/and a polyatomic gas such as ethyl chloride requires so great an ex¬ 
pansion that it is difficult to prevent leakage into the apparatus. In the 
latter case the leather gasket of the piston must also be lubricated with 
some material not soluble in ethyl chloride (as glycerol and graphite). 

The. ..writers, wish to thank the Visual Education Society'lor the. use of 
one of their motion picture cameras*, the Gibb's Fund of the .National 
.'Academy of Sciences for a grant partly .usedin'this work; Dr. .McCoy 
'Tor the polonium used and for the loan..of radium;' Dr. n. 'S. , Miner , of the 
Welsbach 'Company, for the loan'of-niesothoiium' and. radiotharium; 'Mr. 
'Henry'Burke, of Burke and James', Chicago, for, aid,in. 'Secrur'ing the remaxk- 
; ably,,',''Me ^lens, used ;■ .and '..Mr'.. .Paul' :E»'..:'Gro$s: for.' 'assistance: in", the ■ photo- 

Summary 

‘ 1, The raniy of a collision between a fast helium' nucleus, (cK-particle) 
and the nudeus of an atom, in a gas through which it is passing, incwmes 
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greatly as the directness of the collision increases. At the time of the be¬ 
ginning of the experimental work described in the present paper no photo¬ 
graph of a collision had been obtained sufficiently sharp to give the helium 
nucleus' (a-particle) a retrograde, motion, after the collision. Thus far 
photographs have been taken of enough tracks so that the a-particles 
have passed; through about 12 billion atoms in air, with the rCvSult that 
in only 3 cases has such a rebound been obtained. This alone would indi¬ 
cate that the nucleus of an atom of nitrogen or oxygen is of the order of 
slightly more than 10"^® cm. in radius. A more accurate value can be 
obtained by a mathematical analysis of all of the deflections of the a- 
particle through smaller angles. 

2. In an ordinary collision 3 tracks meet in a point: one for the a- 
particie before, and a second for the same particle after the collision. If 
the bombarded nitrogen or ox 3 ?'gen nucleus should disintegrate, then at 
least 4 tracks should meet, the additional track being due to a fragment, 
such as an electron, a hydrogen or a helium nucleus, disrupted from the 
bombarded nucleus. The chance of such a disintegration increases rapidly 
with the directness of the collision, and with the speed of the a-particle. 
Tor some tinknown reasons the tracks of high-speed a-particles have not 
been photographed in previous work. While using such high-speed par¬ 
ticles the writers secured a remarkable photograph of by far the most 
direct nuclear collision recorded in this way up to the present time, with 
the result that a fourth track, which should characterize an atomic dis¬ 
integration/appeared in the photograph. That this track springs from 
the proper point in space is shown by the two projections obtained simul¬ 
taneously. These give two views at an angle of 90®. Whatever may be 
the final decision with respect to this individual photograph, the method 
presented in this paper will reveal atomic disintegrations to give either 
helium or hydrogen or electrons, provided they occur during the operation 
of the apparatus,, though the labor and .expenditure of funds involved in ob- 
'taining such photographs prove to be^'very great, "v 
' ;3. ' Rays "of a new'type, designated.,^by the writers as zeta (f) '.rays, 
are showii . in Pig. " Here the-a-particle evidently diives -particles from 
■,B widely separate'd.atoms in- its path. ' It is-remarkable" that the two tracks 
thus "obtained-lie' inalmost parallel;-.planes,' both- are.highly curved and 
almost parallel'lines,' and 'both have a sharp retrograde motion. It seems 
probable'-'--"that" the f-rays are due-to electron "emission, but this-is, not 
-.■eertain. - The particles must be 'very light, howeversince the direction ■■ 
of the a-particle.is not, materially affected' b}^' the emission, and the tracks' 
of the particles are-moderately long, very, much longer than- those ,of ",-the', 
previously recorded S-rays. 

4. .Thus far, 40,000,photographs have been secured, and 3,000 photo- 

■ graphs 
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■with photographic attachments. A number of collisions have been ob¬ 
served visually during periods when the camera is not in use. 

5. ' The method presented in this paper is being used to test experi¬ 
mentally the stability of atom nuclei. Such tests have not been made 
before. Rutherford*s experiments, for example, reveal the disintegration 
of' an extremely minute number of atoms to give long range hydrogen par¬ 
ticles, but they do not show whether or not a- or any other short range 
particles are emitted. The difficulty of the present method lies in the small 
number of direct hits obtained. Less direct impacts are^ relatively nu¬ 
merous. ■■ 

: ■' The remarkable feature of the present work is that in no case has any 
one of these oblique impacts effected a disintegration of the nucleus. 
Even more remarkable is the fact that the argon nucleus in Fig. 7 remains 
intact even under the sharp impact of a helium nucleus from Thorium 
C' (a-particle) with a velocity of 25,000 or 30,000 times that of the swiftest 
rifle bullet, immediately ■ before impact. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the visible tracks around the point of' collision exhibit conservation 
of momentum. Fig. 1 illustrates the stability of an atom of air (nitrogen 
or oxygen) in exactly the same way except that the velocity of the a- 
particle just before impact is not quite so high. 

It may be added that the photographs chosen for this paper have been 
selected altogether from the standpoint of the importance of the events 
they represent, even although they may not be so good as some of the 
others from the purely photographic viewpoint. 

Chicago, IruNois 


[Contribution from thb Research Laboratory of Physical' Chemistry, 
.Massachusetts Institute'of Technology, No. 152] ■ 

THE EQUATION ;OF STATE FOR PURE NITROGEN, GAS PHASE'' 

'By 'Leighton B. Smith .AND Robert S. Taylor " 

Received June 2S, 1923 

Following the method .of Keyes, .pure' nitrogen has been investigated 
by the" isometric method. The theoretical- work in" connection . with the 
equation ' of' state^'®’^’® has made it. appear highly: probable that in the 
1 TMs. i'nvestigati'on''"was. undertaken by the R'esearch Laboratory 'of .Physical. 
Chemistry.atAherequest, o.f the. Bureau of Mines',: working in.'cooperation with the.,War 
"and Navy''Departments. The Bureau of Mines as well as the'Massachusetts: Institute 
of .'Technology contributed:' liberally ■ in fun-ds needed to -carry forward the work. 

', The present paper is the fourth published by .this Laboratory presenting-,data re¬ 
quired'in perfecting the-proce:sses for'the-extraction -of helium,'from natural gas,.- ' 

® Phillips, (a) J. Math, Fliys., Mass. Inst. Techn., 1, 42 (1921); (b) Proc. Nat. Acad. 

ScL, V'.':"- 

Keyes,.'T his-Journal.,;.-43,^452■',.(192-1),''.: ."'"V 
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case .of a fluid composed of molecules of invariable type, the pressure should 
vary linearly with the temperature at constant volume. The truth of 
this' proposition involves the consequence' that the potential energy of 
any given, species of molecule or atom should be a function of the voiuine 
only. The derivative of the potential energy or the cohesive pressure^ 
aS' it has come to be designated, may be directly evaluated for each con¬ 
stant volume setting employed in the isometric, method. The form of 
function which represents the cohesive pressure as well as the volume 
correction term is known and indeed the constants of the equation of 
state may be easily evaluated directly from the isometric data. 

The constants for the equation of state for atmospheric nitrogen based 
on the data of Amagat have been published by Keyes. Sufficient data, 
however, for pure nitrogen are not available and the purpose of the present 
work is to provide accurate data from which the fundamental constants 
for nitrogen may be deduced. Certain improvements in method and a 
greater accuracy in the volume control of the apparatus have been at¬ 
tained as a consequence of this study. 

: Preparation of Pure Nitrogen 

The nitrogen was prepared by heating a mixture of ammonium sulfate 
and potassium nitrite in solution. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the apparatus employed for generating and purifying the gas. The 
flask A was partially filled with a concentrated solution of ammonium sulfate and a solu¬ 



tion of potassium nitrite was introduced from the separatory funnel, drop by drop. A 
,.safety tube and.manotneter B,served'to indicate the pressure and tO'relieve itr if it be¬ 
came excessive. The evolution of nitrogen was readily controlled by the heating and 
the rate at; wMch^ the .sotutloii. was admitted. 

The gas first passed through coned, sulfuric acid in, the wash botde^ C, then through 
solution of potassium hydroxide mD.,,, E and F contaiaod solid potassium hy- 
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droside and flliospkoirtis pentoxidei respectively; The gas was iiext passed tiifoiit'fi 
tile bulb ati.ct spiral G immersed in liquid air which served to freeze and thus reniovd § 
targe proportion of the impurities. From G the nitrogen passed to a similar airangement 
at H which was immersed in liquid air through which hydrogen w’as bubbled,. This 
so lom^ered the temperature of the liquid air that the nitrogen condensed to a liquid under 
a pressure of slightly more than 1 atmosphere. When a sufScieiit quantity of nitrogen 
had"condensed in the bulb at H (about 20 cc.) the stopcocks a and f we.re .closed and b 
and d opened, connecting G with the yacuitm pump. G wms now allowed to warm and' 
the impurities that had condensed there were pumped away. The cock, b was now closed 
and a opened for a short time, thus causing a portion of the liquid nitrogen to boil of! 
and sweep out any fixed gaseous impurities in the vapor at H. The bulb and spiral at 0 
were again cooled with liquid air through which hydrogen was then bubbled. The cock 
a was again opened and the bubbling of hydrogen at H stopped. As the temperature 
at H increased, to that of liquid air boiling under 1 atmosphere pressure, the nitrogen 
■ slowly distilled from H and condensed at G. This process was stopped before all the 
liquid at H had disappeared and a was closed and C opened so that the residual nitrogen 
together with the impurities remaining in it were removed by the pump. This process 
of fractional distillation between G and H was repeated 5 times, and in each case the 
'first and last .fractions of distillate were.discarde.d. The resulting liquid nitrogen was 
water-white and entirely free from particles of solid impurities. Finally, connection was- 
made to the 6-liter Pyrex globe, which had previously been highly evacuated, and the 
nitrogen allowed to vaporize and fill the globe to somewhat over 1 atmosphere pressure. 

The Pressure Gage 

The gage was that employed by Keyes, Smith and Joubert® in the work 
on the equation of state for methane gas phase and was of about 1 cm. 
in diam.eter. 

It was calibrated against an open top mercury column about 9 meters high. A 
platinum needle in the short arm of the column for electrical contact with the surface 
of the mercury was used for detecting the equilibrium of the column. Temperature 
control of the column was obtained by enclosing it in a channel-shaped support closed 
on the front side by adjustable pieces of cardboard. The electricar system for detecting 
equilibrium of the gage consisted of a telephone with an audion bulb in circuit as indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 2. This device made possible the use of very feeble currents in the con¬ 
tact circuit, thus avoiding emulsification of the oil at the surface of the mercury and so 
insuring very sharp make and break. This emulsification of the mercury and oil is of 
very great importance in, the compressibility measurements as it amounts to removing 
a small'.quantity of mercury from the piezometer portion of -the system'and thus chang-' 
dng, its, volume. 

' TheTength of the mercury column was-measured on a steel'tape,/stretched'' by a 
load'.of 7 kg,', which .had been calibrated under the .same'-stretching.load by-comparison' 
with'.a'.'Standard meter compared at the United States„B,ureau: of Standards. '.'Thenom-- 
plete-;data'.for the calibration of the’ gage have been,'’:published ill: the^'^jiaper ,of,:Keyes,, 
Smith and 'Joubert.' - The.mean.'value of-^the,constant,Is:l'.0255 mm,/g,. ■ -'- ■ ', A, '■ 

The Compressibility Apparatus and Method of Loading the 

The general apparatus is shown in Tig. 2, which is a further dcTelop- 
ment of the apparatus used by Keyes and Felsing.’ 

and': Joubert,,;.^ ^ 
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The floating' pressure piston with scale pan and motor for oscillating the piston is 
represented at J, L and K. The oil injector I serves to adjust the height of the floating 
piston and to compensate for leak of oil around the floating piston. The steel block C 
contains a stopcock V for exhausting and an insulated needle D for indicating the mer¬ 
cury level. This contact serves' to detect equilibrium of the load on the piston and the 
pressure exerted by the material in the piezometer. For example, if too great a weight 
is on the piston the mercury will be depressed, and if too small a weight it will rise and 
make contact; 1 g. sufl5ces, as a rule, to make or break the contact. A shut-ofl is pro¬ 
vided for closing the piezometer B from the entire apparatus while connection is made 
from the block C to the mercury volume-displacement piston apparatus G submerged 
in a constant temperature bath F, whose contents are stirred by means of the motor and 
propeller apparatus Q. The nut H serves to force the piston into the mercury, drivmg 
it through flue steel tubing of small bore into the piezometer. The advance of the piston is 
indicated by 100 divisions engraved on the under portion of the nut. Whole turns are 
counted by a ^^cyclometer” not shown in the drawing. It is possible with the 16mm. pis¬ 



ton driven by a screw with 7.1 threads per cm. to estimate 0.001 turn of the nut, corre¬ 
sponding to about 0,00028 ce. The packing of the piston which moves into the cylinder G 
consists of cotton fabric heated in ceresin wax to 160®,'..and hard rubber forced into place 
by means, of a steel.iingdriven by a screw cap.® The'packing is, perfectly .tight over long 

, ®, The ..diagram, Fi,g. 2a, shows^ the method of .applying the packing to the piston, in 
the mercury volume.;injector. ■ The piston is represented by, 'A and the. nut driving the 
■^packing at' B'through pressure' on the steel 'ring D.;' At the bottom .of"the' packing gland 
is,"'a steel ring H 'which.also is a .snug fit.to the piston.' F, H indicate hard rubber rings, 
and F,F,F the cotton fabric (such as unbleached cotton) impregnated quickly with 
ceresin wax at 160®. G,G are rings of soft Steel. The annular width of the packing 
gland is about 3 mm. and the depth for moderate:'pressures'(500 atm.)"abou.t:3 to,'4': cm. 
The hard rubber ring protects the waxed packing from the kerosene' of the'feath' and serves 
to wipe the piston'.as.,.it moves backward and forward, thus minimizing the removal of 
wax. This latter objectiveris.'not; as sarisfactorfly'^ as desirable, but no 

better method of wiping the .'piston has been applied. 
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periods of use after having been seasoned by exposing it to several hundred atmospheres 
with successive tightenings of the driving nut. A similar packing is used on the stop¬ 
cocks of the block C. 

The constant temperature bath represented at A, Fig. 2, consists of a Pyrex Dewar 
tube 6.6 cm. in inside diameter and 40 cm. in length. The disposition of the piatiiium 
thermometer, stirrer, heater and mercury in the^ steel regulator is evident from the 
■figure. For the bath fluid a high-boiling light oil sufficed for the range 50 ° to 200 °, 
while an ice-bath ser\’ed to maintain the piezometer at 0°. ' The cover of the bath is of 
asbestos'wood and carries the. bearing for the stirrer and binding posts for the electrical 
connections of the heater. The Dewar tube bath here represented is very convenient 
and has been employed to 330°, It possesses obvious advantages due to its permitting a 
view of the interior at all times, and the heat insulation is excellent. The Dewar tube, 
however, requires prolonged heating at 450° during exhaustion. Recent tubes silvered 
in such a ma.nner as to leave a clear strip 2 cm. to 5 cm. in width parallel to the long axis 
have greater heat-insuIating properties, at the same time permitting a view of the in¬ 
terior. The silver will not peel, once it has been slowly and thoroughly baked out dur¬ 
ing exhaustion. 

The piezometer is represented in detail at A, Fig. 3. It was made in one piece from 
cold rolled steel, the lower end being spun shut and welded with the oxy-acetylene flame. 



A left-hand thread was cut on the outer portion, where it screwed into the top piece E' 
.surrounded by, a cooling coil of copper B.' 'The latter piece carried a screw driver F' 
passing through a packing gland and sealed with-mercury. ■' .The piezometer was locked 
by means .of the plug D, which 'had a 0.75 mm.; hole,drilled throughout its iength. ■ • The 
locking of'the piezometer was secured by the compression of the'gold, washer C^against. 
a-' seat in the piezometer by means of the^-screw D. - ^ .The purpose of the .cooling coil about. 
E „was to preserve 'the packing gland during the .exhaustion, of ;the .bomb .at 350-®.'. 

:.Nitrogen.": is, .'of ..course, '.above 'its .'critical- iemperature.-'at ordinary "tem¬ 
peratures','.and'it, was'necessary to.'.place in the; piezometer sufficient nitro¬ 
gen to give a range of volumes per "gram, from 5 to 23 cc. over the temper- 
■;''ature :.range'.,''0'® .to' '.,,200:'.'®."''''■' - The'-.'' capacity ■' :of ,':..'the ,piezoiiie.ter., "..was, :13v3,143..cc*. 
at 0® to the under surface of the gold disk. The quantity oi nitrogen 
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employed was about 0.51 g.,.. corresponding to about 410 cc. at N.T.P. 
and producing about 40 atmospheres pressure in the piezometer at ordinary 
temperatures. 

The, procedure of loading consisted in first exhausting the buret H 
connected by means of the 2-way stopcock with the piezometer, the latter 
being, of course, heated to drive off adsorbed matter. Nitrogen was then 
permitted to expand into H from the holders h and, when temperature 
equilibrium had been established, the pressure was read on the mercury 
column I. The buret was of the constant volume type, with the lower 
buret mark engraved on a tube of the same diameter as the manometric 
tube, thereby avoiding corrections for capillary depression. The nitrogen 
in the buret was transferred to the piezometer by cooling the latter in 
liquid air and raising the mercury reservoir K, thus liquefying the nitrogen 
in the piezometer. The vapor pressure of nitrogen at the temperature 
of liquid air is rather high, so the air was boiled under reduced pressure, 
Tor this purpose the Dew^ar tube containing the liquid air was provided 
with a spun cap of german silver Q that had an opening for the piezometer 
and tubes O and P for introducing liquid air and for connection with 
the vacuum pump. O could be closed with a rubber stopper. The cap 
was made fast to the Bewar tube and the piezometer by means of soft 
rubber tape and rubber cement. The air was boiled under a vacuum of 
5 or 6 mm. of mercury 'which made it possible to liquefy the nitrogen under 
a pressure of 20 or 30 cm. The piezometer was then locked by screwing 
down the screw B by means of the screw driver F. The nitrogen remain¬ 
ing in the leads and in E above the gold disk w^as removed by means of a 
Toepler pump and the volume measured at a known temperature and 
pressure. To obtain the true mass requires the equation of state for 
nitrogen, or it suffices for the accuracy obtainable® to employ the weight 
of a liter at N.T.P. 

The weight of a liter of pure nitrogen *was taken as 1.2507 g., or the 
volume of a gram is 799.55 cc. as given by Moles.^® Holborn and Otto^^ 
found for their nitrogen 1.2509 g., in fairly good agreement with the above. 

', Later .'in this; paper further referenceto the matter' of the weight of a' liter 
of:pure nitrogen will be made. , 

:, ® The gas is measured ill the buret H, Fig.,3, under other miiditions of ■temperature 
and'pressure than 'N.T.P,, under %vhich the liter is measured. Strictly, one, should "k,iiow 
the C50mpte^ibil!ty:'and coefficient of expansion 'of the gas to obtain the true weight of 
the quantity actually ■measured..' /The use of ,the perfect-gas laws,with, the measured, 
weight per liter leads to no appreciable error, however, in the case of nitrogen, as was 
proved when the constants of the equation of state were obtained. It will be shown in 
the present paper that the weight of a liter of nitrogen calculated by the equation of 
state agrees very well with the experimental determination of Moles. 

Mpies,^ 
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The „ loaded piezometer is connected with a piece of liexagonal steel 
carrying a steel tubing of 0.75 mm. bore locking against an annealed alu¬ 
minum washer, and placed inverted in the constant-temperature bath. 
Referring again to Fig. 2, the piezometer with its steel tube may then 
be connected with the block C and the steel lead exhausted, through F 
to the gold washer serving to confine the nitrogen in the piezometer, 
x^fter closing the stopcock in block C at V, mercur)^ be run in by 
screwing in the piston of the mercur}" volume-injector G. It is to be 
added that a plug replaced the oil lead from I in D during the exhaustion 
and the oil lead was replaced after filling the block and lead with mercury. 
The oil lead having been connected, mercuiy is brought to the needle 
point by manipiilatiiig the oil injector I and volume injector G. By this 
means a zero setting may be obtained at a definite pressure corresponding 
to the position of the mercury which is in contact with the gold disk closing 
the piezometer. x4fter the zero setting is obtained the pressure is increased 
to several hundred atmospheres and in about 24 hours the gold disk, weak¬ 
ened *by amalgamation with the mercury, is punctured, bringing the 
mercury into contact with the nitrogen. By means of the mercury in¬ 
jector G a setting may be made for a chosen specific volume of nitrogen 
and a series of pressures and temperatures observed. 

It is necessary to know" expansion of the mercury with*the temperature 
as well as its compressibility^^ while the stretch of the steel piezometer 
and apparatus may be obtained by separate blank measurements. For 
the true expansivity with temperature of the steel piezometer, the data 
of the Reichsanstalt were correlated as a function of the temperature 
as follows. 

- Fo (1 + 3.25 X 10"“ t 4- 2.85 X lO"® - 1.65 X 10"»i3) 

The equation for the volume of mercury as a function of the temperature, 
as given by Callendar and Moss, was employed. 

yij, = + 1.80555 X 10"^ t 4- 1.2444 X.10"S 4-, 2.530 X : ' 

' The shifting' of ,the temperature requires, .for preserving constancy,of 
the nitrogen volume, a resetting of the mercury injector G to compensate 

' The compressibility of mercury is a function of both pressure' and temperature. 
Thus,Bridgman gives the compressibility at 1 atmosphere as 3.80. X 10^ at 0® and 3.95 X 
10'"® at 22°.' The decrease of the compressibility with, pressure,is. .given''as about 3% 
fo,r' the ■ first thousand atmospheres. The .effect of increase 'in' pressure may be neglected 
in " the, present w^'ork since' 400 atmospheres was^not exceeded. . The tempe'rature effect.' 
on the stretch., of .'.the piezometer is determined as the. sura ,of that due to the, compressi¬ 
bility'.of the. mercury co'ntai.ned i'li the piezometer,and the'stretch of the piezometer it- 
'self. ', These direct' ineasureraents faiied'to- disclose any pronounced effect on the com¬ 
bined ■m.ercury' compressibiffty' .and' piezometer .stretch.'.because' of the small amount, of 
.'mercury ■(i,3.S,''CC.) contained''in. the ''piezometer' and. the^ smallness of the' temperature 
'coe'.fiicient of''Stretch of''the'.piezO'meter.', Thevalue'3..9: X 10“®''was assumed,'for'the met-.' 
cury .''''compre^ibility;''iiiclependent''''.'ofthe', temperature. 'The 'total stretch.'Of the, plezom-;. 
eter'''''ambunted,''''tp 9.'73',;.X''',1Q'T:.:^'-T^^'' 
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for the combined increase in volume of the mercury in the piezometer and 
the dilation of the piezometer with ■ temperature and pressure. The 
method of making this computation is obvious, when the stretch of the 
piezometer and apparatus with pressure and the expansion of the piezom¬ 
eter and mercury with temperature are known. 

The Experimental Data 

The data were taken first at 50*^, continued to 100'^, 150*^ and 200°, 
and the observations at 0° were made last, using a Dewar tube iilled 

with ice. In Table I will be found the ab¬ 
solute temperatures and pressures for the 
fixed volumes beginning with 23 cc. per g. 
of nitrogen. A linear equation is given 
with each volume which has been used to 
calculate the pressures recorded under each 
observed pressure. 

The equation of state gives, for the tan¬ 
gent of the pressure-temperature lines at 
constant volume, the expression R/{v ~ 5). 
The magnitude of R per mole is known witii 
tolerable accuracy/® being 82.058 cc., atm. 
per degree C., per mole. The molecular 
weight of nitrogen has been taken as 28.02. 
The value of i? per g. of nitrogen is, there- 
.fore, 2.92855. 

From the equations for the isometrics 
the constants for the cohesive pressure term 
# = A/{v — /)- may be derived. The 
constant of the linear equation for each 
volume is . equal to $ 'for. that volume. These values were calculated over 
to and'plotted against v .giving a straight line as shown in Fig. 4. 

"^Tien'we nepresent this by an equation of the form. F. == a + we'see 

V# 

TABtS I ' 

'.Observed Pressure REPRESBNtSD as a Linear .Function' or the Te.mfer.ature, at 

Constant VoEUME 

Volttm©'' 

.0® '., .49.98°^ . .: ’ ... .100'^ ■ 152.34'® ■. " '' 200° "■ Pressure 

^ = 0.136096r-2.9794 

23 34.175 41.012 47.812 54.930 61.380 Obs. 

34.193 40.896 47.804 54.927 __ 61.413 Calc. 

:p = 0.157963r-3.8947 ’ 

20 39.261 47.141 56.088 63.322 70.839 Obs. 

______ 39.251 47.146 56.048 : 63,315 70. 

“ Keyes, J. Am. Soc. Refrig. Eng., 8, 505 (1922). 
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17 

46.054 

46.0'54 

55.503 65.021 74,809 

55.492 64.938 74.821 

p == 0.233740r-8.0190 

83.766 

83.821 

Obs. 

Calc. 

14 

55.835 

55.824 

67.470 79.281 91.443 

67.507 79.199 91.433 

p - 0.306481 r-12.7333 

102.545 

102.573 

Obs. 

Calc. 

11 

70.979 

70.977 

, 86.290 101.698 117.676 

86.297 101.627 117.66S 

p = 0.38S372r-19.3732 

132.197 

132.275 

Obs. 

Calc. 

9 

S6.707 
86.705 

106.130 125.564 145.765 
106.118 125.544 145.871 

p = 0.521857r-30.4779 

163.'9'11 
164.381 

Obs. 

Calc. 

7 

111.962 

112,060 

138.263 164.401 191.614 

138.145 164.24S 191.562 

p - 0.798581 r-57.9004 

216.152 

216.434 

Obs. 

Calc. 

5 

160.224 

160.220 

200.153 240.052 281.956 
200.137 240.082 281.880 

319.534 

319.940 

Obs. 

Caic. 

that 1 = ■ 

—a and A 

= 6-. In Table II are listed the observed 'and 


1623.6 


calculated from the equation # = , , .v 

{v + ().29o 

Tablk II 

Cohesive Pressure Deduced from Intercepts of Straight-Line Equations 
Compared with Cohesive Pressure Caecudated by Means of the Equations 

0.5732 ' . 



1623.6 

_ 1623.3 

“ (Eq. b) 

(v + 0.2954)*^ ^ ^ 

2,2 ^ 

Volume 

Cc. 

4* Calc, from Eq. a 

^ Calc, from Eq. b 

23 

2.979 

2.992 

, :2'.993 ' 

20' 

3.895 

.: 3.942 

, '3.944 

.17 ,, 

' 5.523, 

■ ■ 5.428 ' 

,.5.431 

'!'4' 

8.019 

7.945 

7.950' 

11 

12.733 

. 12.726 

'12.735' 

;9 , 

19.373 ■ ' 

18.791: 

', 18.804 

7 , 

30.478 

30.506 

' 30.524 

. 5, 

57.900 

57.901 

',' , 57.900. , 


■To coniplete the equation of state Jt■ remains to obtain'the,constants' 
for''the',5 .equation, d' was calculate.d .for.each; observed pressure from' the 
RT ' 

' 'The values for each volume': were, averaged and '. 


'''''relation d 


V — 


p :' 


the','mean"' values, log B: were plotted'against 1/^,..; .'The'plot is'reproduced’ 
in.',,Fig'.:.5, ■showing.that''nitrogen.follows. theTiuiction B'— 

, 'The'.complete equation'.of state": for .'.nitrogen is,' therefore,'. 


•a/v 


2.92855 


T- 


1623.6 

(»-t-0,2945)*’: 


Ipgiii S = 0.18683 ■ 


0.3113 


( 1 ) 
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Table III 

Values of B for Individual Temperatures Calculated from Observed Pressures 


AND THE Value of # Given by the Equation # = 


Volume 

Cc. 

0® 

49.98= 

100° 

1,52.34 = 

200 = 

S Mean 

5 Calc. 

23 

1.4781 

1.4958 

1.4908 

1.4876 

1.4749 

1.4854 

1.490 

20 

1.4807 

1.4758 

1.4881 

1.4754 

1.4711 

1.47S2 

1.483 

17 

1.4624 

1.469S 

1.4886 

1.4705 

1.4652 

1.4758 

1.474 

14 

1.4584 

1.4524 

1.4721 

1.4629 

1.459'4 

1.4610 

1.461 

11 

1.4438 

1.4432 

1.4499 

1.4446 

1.4324, 

1.4428 

1.441 

9 

1.4178 

1.4250 

1.4301 

1.4279 

1.4160 

1.4234 

1.420 

y 

1.3854 

1.3931 

1.3934 

1.3902 

1.3824 

1.3888 

1.388 

0 

1.3328 

1.3320 

1.3324 

1.3336 

1.3289 

1.3319 

1.332 


In Table IV will be found the pressures calculated by means of Equation 
1 for comparison with the observed values. 


Table IV 

Nitrogen Isometrics 


Sp. vol. 

0,0= 

273.14° 

Press. 

atm. 

49.98= 

323.12= 

Press. 

atm. 

100.00 = 
373.14 = 
Press, 
atin. 

152.34 = 
425.48 = 
Press, 
atm. 

200.00= 

473.14 = 
Press, 
atm. 

23 ' 

Obs, 34.175 

41.012 

47.812 

54.930 

61.380 


Calc. 34.196 

41.000 

47.810 

54.930 

01.425 

20 „ 

Obs. 39.251 

47.141 

55.088 

63.322 

70.839 


Calc. 39.256 

47.198 

55.072 

63.350 

70.887 

17 ' 

Obs, 46,054 

55.503 

65.021 

74.809 

83.766 


/Calc. 46.092 

55,520 

64.955 

■ 74.827 

83.817 

14 

Obs. 55.835 '■ 

67.470 

79.281 

91.443 

102.545 


Calc, 55.848 

67.521 

79.204 

91.428 

102.559 

11 

.Obs. 70.979 

86.290 

101.698 

117.676 

132.197 


Calc. 70.955 

86.267 

101.591 

117.626 

132.228 

.9': 

Obs. 86.707 ^ 

106.130 

125.564 

145.765 

163.911 


• Calc. 86.737 

106.047 

125:372 

145.594 

164.008 

7 , 

Obs. 111.962 

138.263 

164,401 

191.614 

,216.152 


Calc. 112.029 

138.110 

164.212 

191.525 

216.396 

5 

Obs. 160.224 

200.153 

240.052 

281.956 

319.534 


Calc. 160.175 ' 

200.080 

240.016 

281.804 

' 319.856 


R' 


■ RT 

T 2; _ 5 

2,92855 


1623.63 
■ (v + 0.2954) 


. where log 5 = 0.18683 


0.3113 


= 1.5376 and a: = 0.7169 


IS 


It seems "probable that the true form of the cohesive-pressure, equation 
^ where A ' and V are constants of similar significance to the 




constants in the form In the gas’phase it is difficult to dis- 

tinguish between the two forms. Thus ~ for large volumes becomes, 


with sufficient accuracy, equal to’ 






{v + iy 
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Hence, for the gas phase A ^ and 21 = V. In order to determine the 
constants of this exponential form, one takes logarithms. of both sides, 



^16 iSf 3.1S m 3.S6 321 

LocJ^v^) 

Fig. 4a 


whence one gets log = log —- Hence, a plot of log against ■ 

V'‘ V 

l/^v should give a straight line. 'Fig. 4a shows that a straight line is all 
that the assemblage of points will justify. Giving most weight to the 

high-pressure points, since they al- -:——I-— - ' j—— —p——i 

ways serve to locate the constants 
better than low-pressure data, one 

obtains the following constants :A= -^-—-^--, 

1623.3, and r= 0.2866. This is an \ 
excellent check and shows that the 

twO' forms' are interchangeable as .. ./. . 

'far as the present data :go.. The ' . \ mmcEn - 

, 1623.3 ^ \ 

equation is dog # ==■ log —— — % ; ■ ■ 

0 ) 0 . -—-Ap-^^^' 

In Table H are also given " ' \ ' 

the values of # calculated from this . . \ " 

m~ -----^---_____,-^ - 

second'/form,. T , 

.,Weight;ofVa'Xiter.'0^^ Nitrogen at. ■ ■ y,/ 

' Normal Temperature and ■ a ; J ■■■.■.' .L:..\ . ......I.X...^ . 

.'Pressure,'A :y , 

Fig 5 ' ' 

'Moles has most recently measured ' ' . ^' 

the normal density of nitrogen'^^:,obtaining,'',1.2,506,g. ,,pe^ as, .the mean,' 
of four volumetric determinations in good agreement with the mean value 
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1.2507 of 29 determinations by four authors using two different experi¬ 
mental methods with nitrogen produced by eight different reactions. 
Holbom and Otto“ as a test of the purity of their nitrogen determined the 
weight of a liter to be 1.2509 g. The equation of state gives 779.40 cc. as 
the volume of 1 g. at 0° and 1 atm. pressure. The reciprocal of this 
multiplied by 1000 gives 1.2509 as the weight of 1 liter at N.T.P. 

Equation of State for Atmospheric Nitrogen from Measurements by 

Amagat 

Amagat^^ has measured the isotherms for gaseous atmospheric nitrogen. 
The data are divided into two series, the first set extending over a range 
of pressure from 100 to 1000 atmospheres and from 0.0° to 199.5°. The 
second series covers the range of pressures from 1000 to 3000 atmospheres 
and from 0.0° to 43.6°. The volumes given are relative to the capacity 
of a manometric tube and are not absolute. Keyes'® has derived an equa¬ 
tion from the low-pressure measurements which he gives as 


2.9138 1587.2 

V — 5 {v ■— 0.007)“ 


log 5 = 0.2200 


0.284 

V 


He assumes tlie composition of atmospheric nitrogen to be 1.66% argon 
and 98.34% nitrogen by weight. The apparent molecular weight is taken 
as 28.163. The volume of 1 g. is taken as 795.12 cc. 

Rayleigh,^® Regnault, Von Jolly andXeduc have determined the weight 
of a liter of atmospheric nitrogen. Regnault’s value was corrected by 
Crafts for contraction of the globe and Von Jolly’s was corrected by Ray¬ 
leigh. Rayleigh’s and Leduc’s values are the latest available and are in 
best agreement. The mean of their values, 1.25714 g., was assumed as 
the best figure for the weight of a liter. This gives 795.46 cc. as the volume 
.of l''g.V' ■ ■ 

Two methods are available for determining the apparent molecular 
weight. From the weight of a liter of argon, 1.78094,^^ the weight of a 
liter of pure nitrogen^^ 1.2507 and the weight of a liter of atmospheric 
nitrogen, the composition of atmospheric :nitrogen, may, be calculated. 
This method, which is not very accurate, gives 1.21% of argon. 

, Guye^® gives the percentage by volume of oxygen in air .as 20.94 and' the' 
weight of 1 liter of air as 1.2928 g. Keyes^^ gives 699.77 cc. as the best 
value for the volume of 1 g. of oxygen. Therefore, we Obtain 23.1’47^% 
oxygen by weight. Moureu and Lepape^® give the percentage of argon 
in air as 1.29 by weight. From this, the composition of atmospheric 
“Amagat, Ann. chim. phys., 29, 68 (1893). 

“Keyes, This Journal, 42, 64 (1920). 

“ Rayleigh, “Scientific Papers,” VoUV, 51 (1893), orProc. Rav. .Soc.,53 ,134 (1893). 
V: : 41910). ' ■ ^ 4'.:" ^ 

“ Guye, J. chim. phys., [4] IS, 570 (1917). 

^:M<Mieu;aad 
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nitrogen is 1.679% argon and 98.321% nitrogen by weight. This gives 

for the apparent molecular weight ^ ^ = 28.161 using the 

u.uio/y j u.yooJi 

^39.88 28.020 

accepted values of, 39. SS^ and 28.020 for the molecular weights of argon 
and pure nitrogen. The gas constant R per gram is, therefore, 82.058/ 
28.161 = 2.9139, which coincides with that obtained by Keyes. 


Tabi^e V 

Amagat's High Pressure Isometrics 


Vol. actual 
cc./g. 

Voi. A 
units 

00 

Press, atm. 

16.0“ 

Press, atm. 

43.6“ 

Press, atm. 

16.0® Press, 
calc, from 

St. Fine eqs. 

fised 

'1.647 

0.00207 

1000 

loss 

1239 

1087.7 

1 

1.548 

.001946 

1200 

1298 

1474 

1300-6 

' 2 

1.443 

.0018135 

1500 

1613 

1812 

1614.5 

3 

1.364 

.0017145 

1800 

1937 

2168 

1935.0 

4 

1.323 

.0016635 

2000 

2150 

2401 

2147.2 

■ .5 

1.260 

.0015835 

2400 

2572 

2858 

2568.1 

6 

1.213 

.0015250 

2800 

2990 


.... 

7 

1. p ^ 

5.482 T - 497.36 


5. p 

= 9.197 r 

- 512.1 


2. p - 

6,284 T - 516.4 


6. p 

= 10.5G5 r 

- 469.3 


3. p = 

7.156 T - 454,.6 


7, p 

= 11.875 T 

- 443.5 



4. ^ 8.440 r ~ 505.3 

Amagat’s series for 1000 to 3000 atmospheres extends over a very 
short temperature range. Table V gives his constant volume values 
and also the actual, volumes in cc. per g. 
as obtained by multiplying his relative vol¬ 
umes by 795.5. Straight-line equations 
were passed through the points at 0.0° and 
43.(5° and are given below Table ¥. Jn 
■Col. 6,. Table■¥ are' given the pressures' at 
16.0° calculated from tlie corresponding 
constant-volume equations. , These show 
that,' within Amagat’s limits of accuracy,' 
p is a linear function' of T at constant .'vol¬ 
ume' up to 3000 atmospheres. 

,Iii'¥ig.''6'the line represents: the- plot. of 
log '5,'as calculated from Keyes’’ 'equation,' 
against "!/®'.'. The points represent the .ob¬ 
served, values obtained from "Amagat’s high- 
pressure'series.The'fact that all of . the 
observed points fall'.upon .one side of "the 
line, indicates that,'Amagat’s''low,-pressur,e''.series'.'is 'not 'eiit,irely ''concordant 
with his high-pressure series, 


\ 


■ 
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Comparison of the Recent Work of Holbom and Otto with the Equation 

of State for Nitrogen 

Holborn and Otto^'- have recently measured the products oi p X v for 
oxygen, nitrogen and helium. They represent their data by equations of 
the form pv = f(p) and pv = f l/v. For the second form they give equa¬ 
tions representing the 0 50 ° and 100 ° isotherms for nitrogen, which when 

converted to v in cc. per g. and p in atmospheres are as follows: 




pa = {pv)„ 
pv = (pv)o ^1 — — 


0.4563032 , 2.92858\ 


V V- / 

0262332 , 3.06343\ 


at 50.0' 


■9970^3J|^8^ at 100.0“ 


From the equation of state, 

^ v-8 (z»-h/)2 

Expanding this in the form of a series gives 

Jv = iJriYi -1- W -3 + ... - Av (\-^ + ^ 

« « / ^ oc , O'" , \ 

0 = .j 


but 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


Neglecting ail terms of higher order than I/O- there is obtained 

^.jr[i + !(8-A)+^(p_., + ||')] (5, 

Since = RT^ Equation 5 is seen to be, at constant temperature, 
of the same form as Equations 2, 3 and 4% Substituting in (5) the eon- 
.slants of the equation of state for 0.0°, 50.0° and 1()().()° one obtains the 
following equations for comparison with those of Holborn and Otto. 

's 0.49227 , 2.45736 \ 4 

, , pv = (pv)o il -— 4- — 5 ^ j at O.O'^. : ■ ' , , , (6) 

(pv), -= RT ^ 799.890 

f>J' = Wo (^l-2i^-p?:5p§§^at 50.0“ (7) 

(pv)o = 946.317 

, , , \ ■ V' ■ ■ . V*‘ 

(pli)o = i?r = 1092.745 ^ ^ 

For comparison purposes there are given in Table VI, values of pres¬ 
sures in atmospheres and corresponding volumes in cc. per g. at 0 °, 50 ° 
and 100° from determinations by Holborn and Otto. These values for 
volume were converted from the arbitrary units by multiplying the latter 
by the factor 607.43 which is that given by the equation of state when 
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TABI.E VI 

Pressures and Volumes Computed from Equations by Houborn and Otto 


Press. 

Press. 


—Volumes (cc, per g.)-^ 


.meters of Hg 

atm. 

QO 

50° 

i'OO® 

,10 

13.158 

60.449 

71.930 

83.266 

30 

39.474 

19.993 

24.022 

27.951 

50 

65.789 

11.943 

14.477 

16.920 

70 

■92.105 

8.532 

10.418 

12.214 


From the equation of state pressures were calculated corresponding to 
the volumes given in Table VI. 

These values are listed in Table VII. 

Tabde VII 

Pressures frcjm Equation of State using Volumes and Temi^eratures from 

Table VI 

0” ocr-’ 100'-' 


r 

P 

V 

P 

T* 

P 

60.449 

13.134 

71.930 

13.12S 

83.266 

13.135 

19,.993 

39.270 

24.022 

39.257 

27.951 

39.275 

11.943 

. 65.376 

14.477 

65.275 

16.920 

65.268 

8.532 

91.533 

10.418 

91.203 

12.214 

91.142 


The pressures resulting from the present work corresponding to the 
volumes and temperatures given by Holborii and Otto are seen to be lower 
at about 90 atm. by 0.6%. It will be pointed out subsequently that until 
the ^‘pure” nitrogen chemically prepared had been fractionated to remove 
traces of nitric oxide the higher pressures ^vere obtained. 

In Table VII of Holborn and Otto’s paper are given values of the pv 
product at 0°, 50° and 100° for various constant densities. The values 
of 5, 15, 25, 35, 45 and 55 in their arbitrary units were chosen. Multiply¬ 
ing the pv products by the density gives the pressures in meters. Con¬ 
verting the densities to ce. per g. and the pressures to atmospheres, as 
explained above, the values contained in Table VIII were obtained. 


Table VIII 

Pressures at Constant Volume from Holborn , and Otto 

1 . . , 


V 

V 

,—— 

■-^Pressures (atm.)— 


(arb. units) 

(cc, per g.) ■ 

p° 

'.50° 

'■100®'' 

■' '5 

121,.486 

6.564 

■■'7.789,,' 

, 9.010'^ 

.'•",,15 

40.495X 

19.596 

■■■"'■'23.:383 . 

■ .27.,149 


,■ ,24.2'97 

32.535 

"■■■39.025 

45.493 

'. ,'’35 '' 

■ 17.355 

45.416 

", 54.760 ' 

' :64'.096' 

■■ 45 d ■ 

, X3,498.,':'' 

58:261 

■'■■■■■ 70'.,639 ' ■ ' 

, '83'.021^ 

'55 "v 

/ .11.044 

71405 

'86.'727' ■:'■' 

■■,■,1,02.303' 


'■ 'The ''above: values, of .pressure ' are. plotted against the. absolute temper¬ 
ature,as shown in. Fig., T.:,"These’, eonsttot ,volume lines: are straight '.to 
:withiii what is believed to be the accuracy of Holboni and Otto’s results. 
'' From Equation 5 we see that the coefficient of l/v in the pn product 
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A 

equation is equal to /3 -- Taking the coefficients of 1/v in Equations 

2, 3 and 4 of Holbotn and Otto and solving simultaneously for A we obtain 
the .3 values 2223.2, 2162.4 and 2197.5, of which the mean is 2194.4. Sub¬ 
stituting this mean value of A we obtain for /5 the 3 values 2.287, 2.293 
and 2.288, of which the mean is 2.289. 

Holborn and Otto prepared' nitrogen from sodium nitrite and purified 
it by passing it through alkaline .pyrogallol and over glowing copper. It 
is known that alkaline pyrogallol is likely to , introduce carbon monoxide 
and Smyth and Roberts^’’ have shown that unless the temperature of the 
copper is kept below 600® the copper oxide will decompose and introduce 



oxygen.; Also,, copper will not reduce oxides ^ of iiitrogen unless the tem¬ 
perature is 'fairly 'high. The good' agreement between the w.eight of a 
Iter as determined by Holborn and Otto and the accepted value does not 
.■necessarily .indicate great purity of -the gas since; in the first''place, the 
■weight,of ,'aditer is very'difficult to'obtain, and second, since, the :'molecular 
weight , of "carbon monoxide Is essentially the same as: that of .nitrogen and; 
since nitri'C; oxide has offiy'a greater molecular weight, the pressure 

:of appreciable'quantities of .these'gases would^not'greatly "affect the weight' 
■ of "a liter, but. would affect the .'magnitude of dhe, A,' and'i^'.constants ^ greatly. 
Previous to the work on the equation of state of pure nitrogen as given in 
'this''"paper:'':aii:equadloh''w^'de 
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usual cliemical methods. An A constant,of about 1860, was obtained, 
which lies much nearer the value obtained above from Holborn and Otto's 
work. Subsequently it was found that when this sample of nitrogen was 
condensed, suspended solid impurities were.obser\^ed in the liquid. After 
5, fractional distillations a perfectly wate.r-wliite liquid was obtained that 
was undoubtedly pure. This procedure was used in preparing,, the gas 
for the measurements upon which the equation of state was based. Since 
the impurities mentioned as likely to be present in nitrogen/ purified by 
chemical ' means, are all less perfect gases than nitrogen, their presence 
in small amounts would tend to increase the magnitude of the constants.' 

Compressibility Coefficients 

Maverick,both alone and in collaboration with Batuecas, has made 
measurements on the compressibility coefficients at 1 atmosphere and 0*^. 
Those made by Maverick alone seem to be more consistent than the 

others. His X is defined as equal to -- ,* 7 ~i—| 

(p'V)7m\ <>p 

His average value and those of other observers at 0° are Maverick, 
0.00044; Chappuis,^^ 0.00043; Leduc and Sacerdote,^® 0.00038; Rayleigh, 
0.00056. Maverick’s values for nitrogen prepared from urea were dis- 
carded because of impurities in the gas so prepared. 

Prom Equations 2, 3 and 4 of Holborn and Otto values of X are obtained 
as foEows: 0°, 0.000561; 50^ 0.000023; 100^ —0.000360. 

From Equations 6, 7 and S derived by the equation of state the foEow- 
ing are obtained: 0.000608; 50^ 0.000216;rl00®, —0.000071. 

Owing to the extreme accuracy with which an, observer must work in' 
order to obtain any percentage accuracy for this coefficient, the agreement; 
is about as good as can be expected. Keyes'* has worked over the values' 
for compressibility coefficients of Chappuis, Leduc and Sacerdote, andRay-' 
leigh,-comparing them ,with values obtained from the equation of state for 
atmospheric nitrogen. 

In conclusion it is desired to thank Professor F, G. Keyes for his valuable' 
suggestions and assistance, without which this work could not have been 
carried out. ■ 

Summary 

' L' The p, T relationship of pure gaseous'nitrogen has been studied 
by' the' isometric' method over the range of temperatures from 0 ®.,tO' 200® 

, ''and SO, 'to ':'330' atmospheres^-- pr^surey .'.The; Keyes equation represented 
Maverick, Ptew,-University 'of''Geneva/-',Ho. 708, Jan.,'-1923,; (to"'be publislied 

soQu m ' 

Cbappnis,,' TraT^j mem. hur. intern.t lSi ,66 (1903). 

23 Leduc,■, [Tk'/lS ■ "(1896)';: 125,, 

'297"(1897),.; ' i48/''407''11909).:"''':'',^ 

'2^ Rayleigh, Proc. Roy. Soc., 73, m(1904); Z. pkysih Chem., 37, 713 (1901). 
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the data within the experimental limits of error. This equation obtained 

is . / = ^-9^855 r _ __1623^ 3 ^ 0 1S6S3 - 

^_5 (b +0.2954)“ s V 

2. The weight of a liter of nitrogen at N.T.P. was calculated from the 
equation of state to be 1.2509 g. as compared with the generally accepted 


value of "1.2507 g. 

3. The compressibility coefficient at 0° was calculated and found to 
be 0.00061 as compared with 0.00056 from Holborn and Otto’s equation 
and the work of Rayleigh, and 0.00043 and 0.00044 from Chappuis and 
Maverick, respectively. 


Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


[Contribution rrom The Research IvAboratory of Physical Chemistry, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technouogy, No. 154] 

THE MELTING POINT OF ICE ON THE ABSOLUTE 
TEMPERATURE SCALE 

By Lbighton B. Smith AND Robert S. Taylor 
Received June 25, 1923 

Chappuis/ Day and Clement/ Holborn and Henning^^ and Eumor- 
fopoulos^ have made ineasurements on the expansion coefficients from 
0° to 100both for the constant volume and the constant pressure ther- 
mom'eters. Keyes® calculated €, the expansion coefficient for a perfect 
gas, using the data of tlie above-mentioned workers and the equation 
of state which he based on Amagat’s data for atmospheric nitrogen. Since 
then Henning,® and Henning and Heuse^ have done some work on expan¬ 
sion coefficients for nitrogen and some other gases. It is, therefore, thought 
worth while to review the above data using the new equation of state of 
nitrogen® and also the method of obtaining € using the equation of state, 
since this has never been given in detail before. 

Instead of using a constant-pressure thermometer, a constant- 9 r ther¬ 
mometer will be considered where tt is defined by the equation tw — RT. 
"From the Keyes equation of state w = — 5 'or, for low pressures ctf / = 

'"d —, fi'.md TT — p: -f- A/(v ' + IRf which reduces at low pressures to the form, 

Tj*; ■«, 

^Chappuis, Trav, mem, bur. intern., 6^ 59 (1888) and 13, 66 (1903). 

-Bay and Clement, Am. J. .Sd., 26, 405 (1908). 

^Holborn and Henning, Ann. Physik, 35, 761 (1911). 

^ Eumorfopoiilos, Proc. Roy. Sac. London, 189-20^ (1914). 

® Keyes, This Journau, 42, 54 (1920), 
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Then, e, the coefficient of expansion for a perfect gas, is given by the 
equation, ■ 

c - ‘ (1) 

where = T, — Tq or, in other words, is centigrade thermodynamic 
temperature. ' The above equation is, therefore, identical with the follow¬ 
ing, 


(£»0 ~ 0) l(ab) 

where Vo is the vokmie measured at 0® and ' 
has the same value as at 0^. 

is defined by the following equation, 


€P0 




( 2 ) 

is the volume at t° when ir 


(3) 


where vf is measured on the constant-pressure thermometer. The constant- 
T thermometer has never been* investigated experimentaEy hence vj must 
be eliminated from Equation 2. By adding and subtracting vf from the 
numerator of Equation 2 . the following is obtained. 

(tfiPo ^ Vo) + - ViP) 


Dividing numerator and denominator by VqIc Equation 4 becomes 


.(4), 


- Vo Vt^ 


Vote 


Vote 



tab 

V vj 

tc • 


Substituting from Equation o ■ 


r v i^ — 
€p -r 


Votc 


I 

A VoJte-^^ 


(B) 


(6) 


Since' pj is very close to ^o, Boyle’s.law may be assumed to hold without,' 
in this instance, introducing too great an error, or vjpj =:z?f“po. ' 


Hence 




■Po 


PI 


Using this relation, Equation 6 becomes 




Vq 




cp + rr 

Vote 

b' b 

fi- 


L 


since the 

pressures 

7 may be 

written 


ay 
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Furthermore, — ttq; therefore pi + 


FO + r ^2 Pi P^ 


A .4 


r But Vi = ro(i + ^pic ); therefore Pi~ ^ 


_ 1 ^ 

(1 -f 


4 - ^ph 1 


Therefore,» LUT^ J “ “ ^ 

Equation S now, l^econies, 

^ V ^'0/ 4 :^o??o“ Ll + fij»4J 

Since 4 = 101) 4^ and since ^o^’o = i?To, Equation 9 becomes 

, d.€p p2 -i“ €j)4l J, 

or since in the correction term it suffices to say that = .g = I/Jq, 
_ f r ^ _J_1. 

« i- lj^2r^z \i q, Fo 


It is now seen that with the aid of certain approximations which, liow- 
evetj are permissible since they involve only the correction factor, the 
limitation of the constant-T thermometer has been removed and the re¬ 
sulting'formula is general 

In the case of the constant-volume coefficient the same procedure is 
employed but the derivation is very much simplified, as will be seen. 
For the constant-co thermometer' 



since constant w is identical with constant volume and E /v^ is independent 
of' the temperature. By definition,' 

= Heace, = . + or *„ = e+ (12) 

From the equation of state of nitrogen. Equation 12 becomes e„ = « + 
0.00000029 (atm.). vSince 1/e = Jo, the absolute temperature of 

melting ice can be calculated from measured expansion coefficients. 

In Table I are given the measured values of e^, and calculated values 
of Jo. In Table II are the measured values of and calculated values 
of To. 

It is seen from these tables that in no way can the above data be aver¬ 
aged to give a value of 273.20 as the ice point on the absolute centigrade 
scale as obtained by Henning and Heuse. The data of Henning and 
Heuse on nitrogen vary from an ice, point of 273.130 to one of 273.231. 

.j/ln Eesres’ typographical error 

in this equation, the square term in the denominator of the expression in brackets being 
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An average of their data alone, however, gives 273.175°. A .consideration 
of the other data leads one to believe that even this is too high by several 
hiindredths of a degree. Keyes,® after a review of the data on coefficients 

Table I 

Absolute Ice-Point Temperatures Computed from Measured Constant Pressure 

Expansion Coefficients 


p (atm.) 

Therm, 
material ■ 

ep X 103 
(obs). 

c(ca!c.) 

^ o(ca!c*) 

1.318 

Ft Ir 

3.67316- 

3.66121 

273.134 

1.825 

Ft Ir 

3.67775- 

3.'66123 

273.132 

0.520 

Quartz 

3.66561* 

3.66090 

273.157 

0.546 

Quartz 

3.66587* 

3.66093 

273.155 

1.042 

Quartz 

. 3.67005* 

3.66061 

273.179 

1.032 

Quartz 

3.67019* 

3.66085 

273.161 

0.996 

Quartz 

3.66991* 

3.66089. 

273.158 

0.289 

59^^^ glass 

3.6630* 

3.66038 

273.196 

0.671 

59^^^ glass 

3.6679' 

3.66082 

273.163 

1.460 

,59^^^ glass 

3.6742* 

3.66098 

273.151 


Mean of above values gives for To, 273.159. 
*Ref. 1. ®Ref. 4. " Ref, 7. 


Table II 

Absolute Ice-Point Temperatures Computed from Measured Constant Volume 

Expansion Coefficients 


P (atm.) 

Therm. 

materia! 

Cv X 103 

Observer 


.i'olcalC")' 

1.044' 

verte dur 

3.6718 

Chappuis (1902) 

3.662'1.0 : 

273.0^67 

0.698 

verre dur 

3.6685 

Chappuis (1902) 

3'. 66202 

273,073 

1.310 

Pt Ir 

3.6747 

Chappuis (1887) 

3.66253 

'273.035' 

1.318 

Ptir 

3.6744 

Chappuis (1907) 

3.66215 

273.064 

, (L 742 ■ 

Quartz 

3.6699 

Chappuis (1914) 

3.66301 

273.000 .. 

0,727 

Quartz. ■, 

3.66943 

Chappuis (1914) 

3..66267 

'273.0'25.,: ' 

0.740,; 

Quartz 

3.66959 

Chappuis (1914) 

3.66272' 

:273.,G21',;^ 

0.413 

'Pt'' 

.'3.665 ■ ' 

Day and Clement 

'3.■66116 

273.■137',' 

0.724 ' '■ 

Pt. ' : 

3.668 

Day and Clement 

3.66128' 

273.1,29, 

0.979 

■Ft 

3.670;, 

Day and Clement 

3.66091 

273..156 ' ■.'; 

1.2961 

,Pt 

3,673 

Day and Clement 

,'3.66095 

.2'73.153' 

0.8305 

59^^'^ glass 

3..6706 

Holboni and Henning 

'.3.6'6288"'. 

,'273.009, 

0.8175 " 

59^“ glass 

3.6699 

Holborn and Henning 

■3. ■66231'^ 

273',.052' ■' 

0.8166 

Quartz. 

3.66843 ' 

Holbom and Henning 

■"■3.66085" 

■.273..461 

0,2895 

59^.1 glass 

3.6626 ' 

Henning and Heuse 

3.'65991, ■■ 

,','273.231 ■,■■ 

V'0.6710 

59^^^ glass 

,3.6675 

Henning and Heuse 

.„,3.66'126 

■',273.,.130 ' 

1.4605' 

59^^^ glass 

3.6752; 

Henning and Heuse 

3.66062" 

:2,73',178""'^ 

0.800 

Quartz 

3-6687 

Keyes,TowGshend,Young 

' .3.66127 ■,: 

';273'.. 129' 

,Mean of 

the above gives To' = 

273.097; omitting.' Chappuis* values. To'273.134; 

erage of all nitrogen data gives To 

■273.119.'.'■■■ 




of expansion for'all gases for which'data are available,' reached the con- 
clusioHvthat, ' 273.14. ■ Buck^ decided on 273.13.^ From the 
'above 'data it is .evident that 273.12° is''abont as good ,a value as can be 
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obtained from the nitrogen coefficients alone. ■ A paper will soon be forth¬ 
coming from this Laboratory dealing with the data on other gasesy btitfor 
the present it appears that 273.13° is about as good a value for To as can, 
be decided upon. 

In conclusion it is desired to thank Dr. Keyes for his valuable sugges¬ 
tions and assistance. 

Summary 

The value of To, the absolute temp.erature of melting ice, from the 
nitrogen volume and pressure expansion coefficients gives a mean value 
of 273.12°. The mean value obtained by using the data of other gases 
including the Joule-Thonison coefficient is 273.13° =*= .01°, 

Cambridge 39, ^Massachusetts 

[Contribution from the Gates Chemical Laboratory, Caeifornu Institute of 

Technoeogy, No. 29] 

THE CRYSTAL STRUCTURE OF POTASSIUM HYDROGEN 

FLUORIDE 

By Richard M. BozorTh 
R eceived June 25, 1923 

Introduction 

Crystals of potassium hydrogen fluoride, KHF 2 , were prepared by the 
spontaneous evaporation at room temperature of an aqueous solution of 
potassium fluoride and hydrofluoric acid. They are kiiown^ to belong to 
the tetragonal system and to have an axial ratio a:c — 1: 0.60L 

The X-ray, data were obtained (1) from photographs of line spectra 
from the principal planes, using rhodium as the target, and (2) from two 
Laue photographs taken with the beam approximately perpendicular to 
the (001) ,planes. The methods of analysis and treatment are the same as 
those previously employed.^, 

The Unit of Structure 

The data from the spectral photographs are given in .Table I; d is,' the 
interplanar distance expressed in Angstrom units and the order' of 
Teflectioii. The wave length, of the rhodium Kai line,'was taken to be 
0 '.6121,A.,, and that of the unresolved'K.a line to be 0.614, A. 

V, 'Combining .the'values of d/# with the densily of the crystals, determined 
by a, suspension'method to be 2.37,'it'was found , that' the data, are, con- 
„'$istent„with,a unit containing 1'molecule of'EHFs., ' Examination of the 
Lane .photographs, however, showed"that many, values' of ,'W-X calculated 
for this unit by means of the well-known: Bragg" equation were smaller 
^ P. Groth, '“Chemische KrystallograpHe/* Engelman, Leipzig, 1906, voL 1, p, 312. 

' ‘ ^ » Bozcrti, This Journae, 44, 317^ (1922); 44, 2232 (1922). See also Wyckoff, Am. 
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tliaii any wave lengths that could be present at the voltage applied to 
the X-ray tube, which was about 53,000 volts. The smallest unit that 
would avoid this difficult}^ was found to have the dimensions 5.67 X 
5.67 X 6.81 A., so this unit was considered to be the true one. The axial 
ratio is therefore 1 . 201 , and the distance between any two adjacent Jzfel 


Table I 

Data prom the Spectral Photographs 


Reflecting 

Angle of 

Spectral 


Estimated 

Calculated 

plane 

reflection 

line 

d/n 

intensities 

structure factor 

(001) 

(5°) 

Oil 

(3.5) 

Extremely wea,k 

■ 4 


10° 21' 


1.703 

Very strong 

148 


15° 39' 

ai 

1.135 

Extremely weak 

4 

■(110) 

4° 23' 

a 

4.016 

Medium strong 

47 


8 ° 48' 

a. 

2.007 

Medium 

79 


13° 19', „ 

a 

1.333 

Very weak 

21 


17° 50' 

a 

1.002 

Weak 

138 


planes is 5.67 (fe- + + 0.685 /-) A. The density calculated for this' 

unit containing' 4 KHF 2 is 2.35.- 

The Possible Arrangements 

The symmetry of the Laue photographs corresponds to the point group 
D 41 j ; accordingly, only space groups were considered which are isomorphous 
with the point groups V^, C 4 V, D 4 , and D 4 ii. Furthermore, since all the 
planes reflecting in the first order on the Taue photographs were found to 
have one index even and two indices odd, it was concluded that the under¬ 
lying lattice was the body-centered one, and the space groups were consid¬ 
ered accordingly. 

It was observed (see Table I) that reflections from the (001) planes 
were extremely weak in the second and sixth orders, and very strong in 
the fourth order, while odd orders w^ere absent. It seemed reasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that in the fourth order all the atoms are reflecting 
in phase, while in the second and sixth order the potassium atoms act 
in opposition to the fluorine atoms. Therefore, the arrangements were 
limited to those which place the fluorine atoms in planes ^/ 2 £f(ooi) apart, 
and".the potassium atoms in planes midway between the, fluorine atoms. 
There are three such arrangements'^ for the fluorine atoms, as follows. 

■ (2) ttOO; «00; OmO; OuQ; .' 

; (3) uuO^i'UuO; mlO; miQ; i“-«,4"f'«,4- 

' There' are „'twO',.such ' waysy of '^ placing The 'potassium,' atoms with' respect' 
:to.',the,fluorine'.atoms,'/.namely,.' 

(1) 0 0 V 4 , 0 0 V4, Vs V 4 , Vs Vs V 4 - 
, (2) 0 Vs V4,0 Vs V4» Vs 0 V4. Vs 0 V 4 . 

^ Wyckoff, 'The Analytical Fsspression of the Results of the Theory of Space 
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Determination of the Stmctnre 

The six ways of arranging the potassium and fluorine atoms were in¬ 
vestigated for all values of the parameter u; and it was shown on the basis 
of' qualitative comparisons of intensities of Laue spots that the only 
arrangement consistent with the data is the combination of (1) for po¬ 
tassium with (1) for fluorine. The intensity data chiefly u^ed in arr^ing 
at this conclusion are; (251) > (431), (55l) J> (70i)> (561) > (271), 
(923) > (701), (923) > (383), (734) > (732), (574) > (572). The value of 
the parameter u in the correct arrangement was determined from these 
and other intensity comparisons to be 0.14, with an estimated maximum 
error of 0.01. The data from one Laue photograph are given in Table II. 
The reflections are in the second order when a 2 is prefixed to the indices 
of the reflecting plane; otherwise they are in the first order. The last 
columns in both tables give the structure factor calculated for the correct 
arrangement when is 0.14. 

Table II 

Data from One of the Daue Photographs 



later- 


Calcu- 


Inter- 



Calcu¬ 

ReHect- 

planar 

Wave Intensity lated 

Reflect¬ 

planar 

Wave Intensity 

lated 

' iag 

distance length 

of structure 

ing 

distance 

length 

of structure 

plane 


of X-rays 

spot factor 

plane 

•4- n 

of X-rays 

spot 

factor 

(3l0) 

, 1.79 

0.34 

2.5 116’ 

(714) 

0.73 

0.43 

0.1 

30 

(141) 

1.35, 

.35 

0.2 20 

(554) 

.73 

.41 

.2 

69 

2(SlO) 

, ' 1.27 

.41 , 

2.5 S9 

(732) 

.73 

".43 

.05 

13 

(431) 

1.12 

.47 

0.07 13 

2(232) 

.72 

.40 '. 

, ',.05' 

40 

(5i0) 

1.11 

.33 

0.6 90 

(561) 

.72 

.39 

.. .02 

■.58, 

(512) 

1.06 

.. .44 

1.3 62 

2(041) 

.70 

.43 

.0'5, 

24 

C2Sl) 

1.04 

,42 

OS 67 

(563) 

.69 

.43 

. 05 

58". 

(§30) 

,0.97 

.,32..' ' 

0.1 56 

(734) 

.69 

" .45. : 

.4' ' 

139 

(532) 

0.94 

.'.41 

1.0 96 

(743) 

.67 

.48 

.00 

3 ,' 

Cl§i) 

.. ' .0,.92 

..40 

0.1 47 

2(131) 

.66 

' .47 

.05 

', ''55 

.2(131) '. 

"■''',,0.89 ' 

.',,36-,. 

.. '0.3.- , '■ 83 . 

(572) 

.65 ■' 

■ , ',45' 

.05' 

54. 

(61.3) 

, 0.86 

.42 : 

0.1 47 

2(142) 

.64 , 

.40 

.02 

(>6 

(361),'. 

; 0.84 

.46 ' 

0.05 29 

■ '(3S3) , ^ 

,.64 

'..42' 

. 00 

.' '24 .' 

(701) 

■: -0.80 

.40 

0.00 0 

■ 2(421) 

.62 

' .43 

,' .'1'' 

125, 

..(552)' 

.0'.,78. 

'■' . .39 ■■ 

0.3:, . .': 'S3.' 

(574) 

.62 

.46 

,' ,'.l 

,98 

','(172) 

' 0.78 

'.49',' 

O.S '■ 122 ' .' 

(912) 

.02 

.39 

.05' 

■ '73 

(271) 

0.77' 

.' ,. ,.39 ■■'.' " 

0.00 9 

(923) 

,, .59,'. 

.48 

'.02 

7,1 


For the comparison of intensities, planes may be divided into two classes : 
(1) those having the last index odd., and-reflecting : in'the, fi .order; ",(2) 
all other planes. This classification is such that the intensities of the 
reflections from planes of Class 1 depend only on the reflecting power of 
the fluorine atoms, while those frqm Class 2 planes depend on both kinds 
of atoms. Intensities .were calculated in the usual manner, assuming the' 
refleeiing powers of the atoms to be proportional to their atomic numbers; 
however,,,, when' only '." qualitative comparisons are made ■ involving ■ planes' 
of the same class, the validity of comparing calculated intensities with 
obser\’'ation is dependent only on the assumption that the reflecting power 
.of'.the potassiipn atom is approximatdy as:great as or greater than twice' 
the reflecting power of the fluorine atom. 
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Discussion of the Structure 


The structure is represented diagrammatically in Fig. L It may be 
regarded as an ammonimn chloride arrangement of potassium atoms and 
fluorine dumb-bells. The arrangement may be derived from any of the 
space groups Vand B®., For the hydrogen atoms the only positions 
consistent with the symmetry are (b) OOu; OOu; \/ 2 j 


(2) 0 V 2 0, 00, V 2 0 V 2 , 0 V 2 'A; (3) 0 ^4 ^4 ,0 


^4 0 ^/ 4 . Of these theiirst may be discarded; for, if the hypothesis of 


constant atomic radii is even approximately correct, there is not room for 
the • hydrogen atoms between potassium atoms that are 3.41 A. apart. 


L 



Fig. 1.—The arrangement of the atoms in KHF 2 . The potassium atoms are repre¬ 
sented by the larger circles and the fluorine atoms by the smaller ones. The larger 
tetragonal prism represents a complete unit of structure containing 4 KHF®. The 
smaller prism contains one KHF 2 and is related to the larger in the way indicated by 
the lettersM,'N'and P;, it shows how the structure is similar to that of' ammonium 
chloride, the K atoms corresponding to IST atoms and the F dumb-bell corresponding to 
Cl atoms .. , , ' ' 


The second arrangement places ..each hydrogen atom between 2 fluorine' 
atoms that are'2.24 A. apart, and forms what maybe considered ati'HF 2 "“ 
ion. ' If the radius^ '0.'62 A. be assigned to the fluorine atom, ' the radius 
of the hydrogen atom in this position is 0.50 A.' The third possible position 
for''hydrogen leaves the fluorine atoms much farther apart than the 'radius 
usually' ascribed' to them permits,' but '.'|»rmits the same unusually large 
,'distances;betwe'en adjacent negative atoms'observed in cadmium iodide,'^ 
stannic iodide,® and molybdenum disulfide.^ 

The distances in Angstrom units between , the'' 'atoms are given in Table 
^ Wyckoff, iVel. 
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III, where they are compared with the corresponding distances in potassium 
fluoride.^ 

Tablr III 

The Distances between the Atoms 


K and F K and K F and F 

InKHP,... 2.77 f3.4l\ .2.26 

14.01/ 

InKF....... 2.68 3.79 


Summary 

The positions of the potassium and fluorine atoms in tetragonal po¬ 
tassium hydrogen fluoride, KHF 2 , have been determined by means of X- 
rays. The dimensions of the unit are 5.67 X 5.67 X 6.81 A. The struc¬ 
ture may be described as an ammonium chloride arrangement of potassium 
atoms and fluorine dumb-bells, the two atoms of each dumb-bell lying in a 
plane perpendicular to the tetragonal axis. For the hydrogen atoms there 
are two possible positions, one of which is in the middle of the dumb-bell, 
forming an HFa*" ion.' The distances in Angstrom units between the atoms 
are summarized in Table III. 

Pasadena, California 

ICONTRIBUTION FROM SaNDERS CHEMICAL LABORATORY, VaSSAR COLLEGE ] 

THE STABILITY OF SODIUM THIOSULFATE SOLUTIONS 

By Martin Kilpatrick, Jr., AND Mary L. Kilpatrick: 

Received June 27, 1923 

The present investigation was undertaken as a critical study of the 
stability of 0.01 N sodium thiosulfate under the conditions of its use as a 
standard solution in an analytical laboratory. It was also hoped that the 
investigation might throw some light on the mechanism of the decompo¬ 
sition. 

Topf* in 1887 proved that the carbon dioxide of the air could not ac¬ 
count for the deterioration, and concluded that it was to be attributed to 
direct oxidation: Na^SaOs + 0 —> NaaSO* -f S. He also noticed that 
the fall in normality was greater in summer than in winter. Kolthoff'* 
made an extensive study of the behavior of 0.1 iV and O.Ol A sodium thio¬ 
sulfate solutions under variousconditions and in the presence of a great 
number of substances. He found that sunlight hastened the decompo¬ 
sition; that 0.01 N solutions decomposed much more rapidly than 0.1 N; 
that small amounts of mercuric iodide greatly retarded the decomposition, 
as did small amounts of alkaline substances; that salts of the heavy metals 
s WyckofF, J. Waskiiigim Acad. Sci:,:12, 2oi (lQ22). 

. ‘ Topf,:2.'affat‘Oim., 26,;i37':(1887).'' i.l 

= Eolthoff, Pharm. Weekblad, 56, 878,(1919) anai. Chem., 60, 344 (1921). 
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had various effects; that the sulfur deposit from decomposed thiosulfate 
solutions accelerated the decomposition, and that carbon dioxide had little 
influence. • He suggested that the decomposition might be due to certain 
sulfur-consuming microorganisms. He recommended that in preparing 
the solution 10 mg. of mercuric iodide or 200 mg. of sodium carbonate be 
added per liter, and that the flasks be sealed and kept in the dark. 

Rice, Kilpatrick and Lemkin*^ studied the behavior over a period of 
52 days of 0.01 N solutions of sodium thiosulfate made up with different 
grades of distilled water. Using the same method of analysis, the authors 
have continued this study for some 200 days. The results, which in 
general are similar to those alread}^ given, are summarized in the following 
table. 

Table I 

Effect of Different Grades of Distilled Water 



Distilled 

Initial titer. 
Oct. 3, 1922 

Final titer, 
Ma.v 31, 1923 

A*' 

Fall 


water 

N 

% 

1 

Laborator>^... 

0.012401 

0.009848 

20.6 

2 

Redistilled.... 

.013248 

.011810 

10.9 

3 

Redistilled, freshly boiled.. 

.014085 

.014016 

.0.5 

4 

Redistilled, through which COrfree 
air had been bubbled.. 

.013111 

.012866 

1.9 


At the same time a fifth bottle was prepared in the same way as in 
Expt. 1, was sealed, and set aside. Six months later it was opened, fitted 
with a soda-lime tube and siphon, and a portion was analyzed in the usual 
way. The normality was found to be 0.012688. In 40 days the normality 
dropped to 0.012512, a decrease of 1.4%. This is distinctly at variance 
with the result reported by TreadwelU for a 0.1 A’solution. 

During the period of investigation, portions were drawn off from the 
bottles for other experiments. At the end of the work the air spaces 
above the solutions varied from 4 to 10 liters. (We mention this because 
it would be the usual case in the laborator\A) Considerable deposits of 
sulfur formed in Bottles!, 2 and 5, while’no deposit was apparent in'3\or 4." 
The hydrogen-ion concentration of the solutions, determined colorimetri- 
cally from time to time, showed no appreciable change. 

' The most stable of the solutions,, 3, was selected for the purpose of testing, 
'the effects ,of 'carbon dioxide, of. oxygen, and, of small quantities of'alkali'■ 
on,the "titer of 0.01, W sodium thiosulfate solution,.'', Portions of the solution' 
'through.'which' carbon, dioxide and.'oxygen,. respectively,'had been'.bubb'led 
for several hours were siphoned into glass-stoppered' tubes.' At intervals 
a tube was opened'and its , eonten'ts.:':anaIyzedV, lu'the . case of The alkali,; 
a weighed amount of standard ' sodium hydroxide solution,; was added to 

'; 'Rice,Kilpatrick:.and, Eem':km,.'THia Journal, (1923). ,; 

''Trea4weIb,Hall,':,''^ABalytical:U.h^mistry'Wiley'': and^,'Sons'Co,, fifth,' ed.,,';,1'9'19|; 
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a weighed amount of thiosulfate, and the resulting solution, 0.001 N' 
in sodium hydroxide, was siphoned into tubes, as before. The analysis 
of the alkaline solution was carried out in a slightly different manner. 
As Kolthoff ^ has pointed out, in 0.01 N solution the minimum hydrogen-ion 
concentration at which iodine oxidizes thiosulfate quantitatively to tetra- 
thionate is 3.16 X 10"”^; at lower concentrations of hydrogen ion the 
thiosulfate is partially oxidized to sulfate. Kolthoff showed that the error 
is much less when the thiosulfate is titrated with iodine than in the 
reverse procedure. In his work with slightly alkaline thiosulfate, Kolt¬ 
hoff ran the thiosulfate into an excess of acidified iodine and titrated back 
with thiosulfate. In the present investigation the thiosulfate was run 
into a suitable buffer and was titrated directly with iodine. The results 
of the experiments are given in Table III. Tor purposes of compari¬ 
son, data for the original solution over the same period are included. 

Table II 

Epfects or Carbon Dioxide, of Oxygen and of Sodium Hydroxide 


Date 

Original 

solution 

No. 3 

N 

Solution 
treated 
with CO 2 
on Mar. 3 

N 

Solution 
treated 
with O 2 
on Feb, 27 
iV 

Solution 
0.001 N in 
NaOH; prepared 
Feb. 28 

N 

Mar. 3 

0.014005 

0.014020 

0.013998 

(0,013938, ( 

10 


.014035 

.013987 


. 17 

.014014 



.013944 

28 

.014005 

.014035 

.013995 

.013931 

Apr. 28 

.014013 

.014028 

,013965 

.013910 


It is evident that carbon dioxide, oxygen and sodium hydroxide have 
very little effect on a stable solution of sodium thiosulfate. The slight 
effect observed in the case of carbon dioxide is in agreement with the 
results of Topf and of Kolthoff. It is, however, contrary to the results of 
Hahn and Windisch,® who report an increase of 10% over a period of 51 
days in the normaiity of a 0.02 N solution of sodium thiosulfate, half sat¬ 
urated with carbon dioxide. The same authors, however, report a gain 
of approximately 9% for a 0-02 AT solution of sodium thiosulfate in dis¬ 
tilled water. As far as we know, only one other such case appears in 
the literature, that of Watermanff 

During the course of these experiments, a bacteriological examination 
revealed the fact that the bacterial count of all the solutions was high, 
and that the solution which was decomposing most rapidly/ No. 1, con¬ 
tained by far the greatest number of organisms. In addition, it appeared 
to give a pure culture. The organism was isolated, as was another or¬ 
ganism from Solution 2. Two sterilized portions of Solution 4 were in¬ 
oculated with these organisms and were kept at 21"^ for 24 hours. One-ec. 

® Koltboff, Pharm. Weekhlad, 56, 672 (1919). 

^ Waterman, Chem. Weekblad, 15, 1098 (1918). 
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portions of the inoculated solutions were added to 500-600 cc. of Solution 
4 in 2 glass-stoppered liter bottles. The following table shows the changes 
in normality observed in a month’s time. 


Table III 


Changes in Normality in One Month’s Time 

600 cc. of Soln. 4 -f- 1 cc. 600 cc. of soJn. 4 -f 1 cc. 
inoculated with bacteria inoculated with bacteria 
from Soln. 1 from Soln. 2 

Date N X 


Apr. 11 
18 

May 2 
12 


0.012934 
.012921 
.012284 
.011848 
Fall, 8.3% 


0.012934 
.012931 
.012872 
.012716 
Fall, 1.6%^ 


During the same period the normality of the original solution, 4, de¬ 
creased by 0.3%. It is evident that the decomposition is due to the action 
of bacteria.® 

The authors wish to thank Dr. E. M. Twnss of Vassar College for her 
help with the bacteriological work. 

Summary 

The stability of several 0.01 N solutions of sodium thiosulfate has 
been studied over a period of 8 months. 

Freshly boiled redistilled ivater gave a solution that was more pennanent 
than that obtained with laboratory distilled water, ordinary redistilled 
water or redistilled water through which carbon dioxide-free air had 
been bubbled. 

Carbon dioxide, oxygen or dilute sodium hydroxide had very little 
effect on the stability of the solution. 

Decomposition is caused by the action of bacteria. 

Poughkeepsie, New York 

NOTE 

A Glass-to-Metal Joint.—In a recent note by Merle T.; Dundon^ on a 
glasS“to-metal joint it was claimed that the method of McKehy and 
Taylor^ of platinizing, copper plating and soldering was tried without 
success. The failure of the joints by cracking of the glass upon cooling 
was ascribed to heat strains introduced by the soldering process. Heat 
strains,may be introduced during the platinizing process,, if the glass'is 
not' cooled carefully,, but the temperature, of melted' tin is not sufficiently 
® The organisiB isolated from Solution I has been identified by Selman A. Waksman, 
'at .the.'.'New Jersey Agricultural Experiment' Station, as TkiohacUlus^iMoparus, , 'Its, 
characteristic reaction is the transformation of' thiosulfate into sulfate and elementary 
sulfur. ■ 

,',,,t;Dundon,:'THis Journal, 4S,''7,16'(192$).'. 
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high to introduce periiianeiit strains in glass. The only permanent 
strains introduced in soldering glass to metal joints are due to the fact 
that a metal with a greater expansion coefficient is shrunk on the glass by 
cooling. Although the soda glass used by the writer has very seldom 
cracked upon cooling, Pyrex glass, which has a smaller expansion co- 
“ efficient, has frequently cracked unless the joint was a small one or the 
metal part was made ver}^ thin so that it stretched instead of cracking 
the glass. These facts lead one to suspect that Dundon used a glass that 
contained numerous heat strains originally or which had an expansion 
coefficient unusually small for soda glass. 

The writer has made several platinized soldered joints, but has found 
that equally satisfactory joints can be obtained by the use of tin or low 
melting-point solder without platinizing the glass, a method also mentioned 
in the article by McKelw and Ta 3 dor- 

Wheii joints are made without platinizing, both the glass and metal 
must be ver^^ clean. The following procedure has been successful. The 
glass is cleaned with chromic acid, rinsed with distilled water and dried; 
the metal part is coated with tin or solder and the surface of the melted 
tin cleaned with a solution of zinc chloride. The metal part is allowed to 
cool, is washed thoroughl}^ with distilled water, and if necessary is scrubbed 
with absorbent cotton or other material free from grease or dirt, and 
dried. Then the two parts are held together above a flame and as soon 
as the tin melts, the glass is inserted in the metal without the addition of 
an^cflux. When one part is fixed on an apparatus, it may be inconvenient 
to use a torch, in which case a soldering copper just hot enough to melt 
the tin may be held to the outside of the metal part and the glass pushed in 
.slowly as the tin melts., . 

One joint about 5 mm. in diameter has withstood the vapor pressure of 
liquid carbon dioxide (60 to 70 atmospheres) for 3 years. A joint 41 mm. 
in diameter, tested wuth a pressure difference of about 1 atmosphere, was 
made with a solder melting at 130°. The first attempt was a failure be¬ 
cause the flame came into direct contact with the glass and cracked it. 
Success was attained in the second attempt, however, when precautions 
were taken to keep the flame from striking the glass. No trouble arose 
from the fact that the glass did not fit tightly in the metal. 

The copper-plated joint mentioned by Dundon is probably satisfactory 
for moderate pressures^ but the process of manufacture requires much 
.mdre'dime and labor than for the soldered Joint. . 

Bm^AU or StANDARDS ' ^ ' CYRir' H.■ Mj^YpRS', 

Bepartmsnt'OF Commerce ' 4 ' 

WASmNGTOX,'©.'C-' ■ ■ ■ 

^ Received: Apiire, 1923 . 
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[Contribution from thf Office of Plant Physiological and Fermentation 
Investigations, with the Cooperation of the Office of Cereal Investigations, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture I 

THE OCCURREHCE OF POLYPEPTIDES AMD FREE AMMO 
ACIDS IN THE UNGERMINATED WHEAT KERNEL 

By S. L. Jodidi and K. S. Marrlev 
R eceived April 23, 1923 

Introduction 

While we know, from the work of Osborne^ and his associates, that the 
wheat kernel contains 5 proteins, 'we are altogether inadequately informed, 
to say the least, in regard to the nitrogenous constituents other than the 
proteins.' According to Schulze- the non-protein nitrogenous compounds 
present in the seed of wheat make up 0.240% calculated on the basis of 
the dry seed, or 11.2% calculated on the basis of its total nitrogen. 

PAankfurt® is doubtful with regard to the occurrence of amino acids in the wheat 
embryo, since liis attempts to show their presence in alcoholic extracts of the embryo 
have led to negative results. 

Richardson and Crampton-* reported the presence of allantoin —a purine derivative— 
in the wheat embryo, wUile Frankfurt’'^ show^ed the occurrence of the bases betaine and 
choline. 

These results were confirmed by the work of Schulze,^ who also reported the pres¬ 
ence of asparagine in the wheat embr>'o, stating, however, that the quantity of those 
nitrogenous compounds is quite insignificant when related to the weight of the seed. 
Later Schulze® and Castoro reported the occurrence of arginine also, in the embryo, 
adding that its quantity is very small. In more recent work by Grindley'^ and his as¬ 
sociates as w’^ell as by NoHau® very complete estimations of the amino acids in wheat, 
wheat bran and gluten were reported. Their data, however, refer to hydrolysed wheat 
and its by-products. 

No mention is made in the literature of the occurrence of polypep¬ 
tides in the wheat kernel, as far as we are aware,, despite' the fact 
that they were discovered and described b}^ Fischer® some 20 years ago. 
However, from, the results reported in the experimental part of this paper, ' 
it will be seen'that the 4 wheat varieties investigated showed the presence 
of considerable quantities of free amino acids and potypeptides in the 
ungerniinated wheat kernel. 

^ Osborne, "The Proteins of the Whe-at Kera,el/'’ Carnegie Inst. Pub., 1907. '" 

^ Schulze, ^'Z. .physiol. Chem., 41, 455' (.1904). 

3 Frankfurt, Landw. Vers.-Sia., 47, 456 (l'S96).' 

'^ 'Richardson and .Crampton, Ber., T9,,'1.181 (1886). 

■ 4'Schulze, Chem.-Zlg.,"lS,, '799'■:(1894).' ' 

■;;,'''','4,,Ref.:'2,.p./46,7, 

^'Grindiey,' This Journal, 37, 2762'{1915)45, 815^,(1923). ' 

' Nollau,.,2i,'611'.'(l9l5).'' 

.'''®'Fischer,'' "Untersuch, ',',iiber':':,'AmmGsauren^^^ Polypeptide und - Proteine,” . .J., 

: Springer,,,Bedin,,'T9Qd*,'''^['''V[',^ 
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Experimental Part 

For our work we have selected the wheat varieties Fultz, Marquis, 
Kubanka, and Kanred, because of their commercial importance. Fultz 
represents a soft red winter wheat which is widely raised in the eastern 
half of the United States. MarquisF*^ introduced into this country from 
Canada in 1913, has become the leading variety of hard red spring w’heat. 
Kubanka^® is a widely grown commercial variety of durum wheat, usually 
outyielding the hard red spring wheats in the northern Great Plains be¬ 
cause of its greater resistance to drought and rust. Kanred,^^ a pure-line 
selection from a wheat introduced into the United States from Russia 
in 1900, is a hard red winter variety extensively grown in the central Great 
Plains area. 

For the experimental work the wheat samples were ordinarily ground 
in an electric buhr-mill to pass a 40-mesh sieve. Inasmuch as the results 
in this paper are largely based on the total and the protein nitrogen of 
the different w^heat varieties a number of estimations, including ammo- 
niacal nitrogen, were made. The average of these was taken as a basis 
for the calculations. It may be mentioned here that the protein nitrogen 
was estimated according to Stutzer’s method outlined elsewhere, while 
the ammoniacal nitrogen was determined in a vacuum according to Grafe’s^'*^ 
method. 

The results obtained are presented in Table 1. 


Tabi^e I 

Proportion of Total, Protein and Ammoniacal.Nitrogen in the Ungerminated 

Wheat Kernel 


Variety 

Total 

nitrogea 

Oven- 

dried 

Protein nitrogen 

Oven- 

dried Total 

Ammoniacal 

nitrogen 

Oven- 

dried Total 


' ■ ■, ■ 'O'f 

’wheat 

wheat 

nitrogen 

wheat 

nitrogen 


wheat 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


Fiiltz" (C. I. 3598) 

1.80 

1.64 

91.76 

0.0026 

0.142 



dzO.OS 

±0.003 

±0.22 

±.0004 

±.023 

,Av. dev. 

Kanred'’ (C. I. 5146) 

2.83 

2.47 

87.01 





±0.01 

±0.04 

±1.31 



Av. dev. 

Eubanka' (C. I.) 

3.03 

2.73 

86.73 

.0033 

.109 


Marauis'* (C. I. 3641) 

±0.03 

±0.02 

±0.76 

±.0003 

±.01 

Av'. dev. 

3.04 

2.65 

87.26 

.0033 

.109 



±0.03 

±0.04 

±1.29 

±.0004 

±,'012 

Av. de,v. 


® From the Arlington Farm, Roslyn, Va.; 1920. 

* From the Hays Branch Expt. Sta., Hays, Kansas; 1922. 
M920- 

^ From the Dickinson Snb-Station, Dickinson, N. D.; 1920, 


"^0 Clark,: Martin'and' Ball, U; S. DepL Agr. BidL, 1074 ,(1922);'' U. S. 'Dept. Agr. 
Ball.,, 1280, 

:: S. Depi.'A^V'Dm., 194, (1921). 

Jodidi, Moulton and Markley, This Journal, 42, 1063 (1920). 
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In looking over Table I, in which the average is based in each case on 
at least three determinations, it will be noticed that the differences iti the 
total nitrogen of the several varieties are rather marked and character¬ 
istic, the nitrogen percentage of Fultz being lowest (1.80), that of Kanied 
considerably higher (2.83), and that of Kubanka and Marquis higher 
than either of the others (3.03 and 3.04, respectively). 

As'to the protein nitrogen, the differences between the varieties when 
calculated to the oven-dried wheat follow about the order indicated in 
the case of the total nitrogen. However, when the protein nitrogen is 
referred to the total nitrogen we find that the differences between Kanred 
(87.01), Kubanka (86.73), and Marquis (87.26), are comparatively small, 
only Fultz showing a higher percentage (91.76). 

With regard to the proportion of the ammoniacal nitrogen, which was 
estimated because it is formol-titrable along with the amino acids, it will 
be seen that the differences between the varieties are small, the total 
proportion of ammoniacal nitrogen for the three varieties examined being 
generally quite insignificant. 

After a few preliminary experiments the methods finally adopted, in 
order to demonstrate the presence of amino acids in the wheat seed, were 
as follows. 

Several fiasks each containing 25 g. of "'whole wheat” flour and 400 cc. of distilled 
water were shaken at room temperature for 2 hours and the contents filtered at once. 
The residue on the filter contained the undissolved substance, the bran, starch, etc. 
The clear filtrate, which was apparently free from starch, w’as concentrated on the water- 
bath. During evaporation, precipitates formed that displayed the xanthoprotein and 
biuret reactions and otherwise appeared to consist chiefly of proteins. These pre¬ 
cipitates were separated by centrifugation. The supernatant liquid was evaporated 
on the water-bath to dryness and the residue extracted -with 70% alcohol in order to 
remove the rest of protein^^ matter, inorganic salts, etc. The extract was filtered until 
clear, the alcohol distilled and the residue—a yellow sirup—dissolved readily^® in hot 
water. The solution was made up to 100 cc., of which 2 portions of 20 cc. each were 
oxidized according to Kjeldahi’s method to ascertain the quantity of nitrogen present. 
Of the remaining solution, 50 cc. was freed from carbon dioxide, phosphoric acid and 
coloring matter, and titrated wdth formol according to Sorensen’s^® method as applied 
by one^'^' of us elsewhere (Method A). 

The flour extracts ordinarily showed a neutral or a very slightly acid reaction. 
The probability that the slight acidity could have a hydrolyzing effect upon the nitro¬ 
gen compounds in the flour extracts seemed to be quite remote. However, in order to 
remove any doubt the experiment was repeated -with the difference thafe all evapora¬ 
tions took place under reduced pressure.' .W^e'refer to this modification as Method B. 

'While operations incidental'to the two foregoing methods remove the proteins, they 
do mot' accomplish, it quantitatively, '■ Inasmuch,'however, as' proteins containing ly- 

^^ Fxcept glladin, which is soluble in the alcohol. 

"'..The'very small residue on the^''filter dtspla'yed' protein reactions, due undoubted'ly 
'tq;.some':gliaciin''present. 

'Sorensen, 7','AS;/(1907}.'\v'' 
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sine, as is the case with gluteniii and leucosin occurring in the wheat kernel,, have been 
shown to contain free amino groups which are formol'titrabie,4® the complete removal 
of the proteins from the aqueous solutions prior to their titration with formol seemed 
necessarj^ Method A, therefore, was modified as follows. The dried alcoholic extract 
of the flour waS'dissolved in hot water, the solution brought to boiling, carefully acidified 
with acetic acid, boiled for a few minutes and filtered. To the filtrate freshly prepared 
lead hydroxide^^ and some lead acetate were added. The mixture was boiled for a few 
minutes and filtered. The clear filtrate was then concentrated on the water-bath to 
100 cc. and treated as outlined in Method A. We refer to the results secured in this 
wmy as those of Method C. To do away with any possible changes due to evaporation 
under ordinary pressure, Method C was further modified so as to concentrate the ex¬ 
tracts in a vacuum. This modification is referred to as Method D. For lack of material 
how^ever, not all four methods could be applied to each variety. Since the reaction of 
amino acids with formaldehyde is reversible according to the equation, NH 2 RCOOH ■+• 
== NRCOOH H 2 O, excess of formaldehyde was applied to make 
sure that the forward reaction takes place quantitatively. The results obtained are 
recorded in Table 11. 

Table II 

Proportion of Amino Acid Nitrogen in the Ungerminatrd Wheat Kernel 


Water- Water- 


Variety 


Oven- 

Air- 

Total 

soluble 

Variety 


Oven- 

Air- 

Total 

soluble 

of M'ethod 

dried 

dried nitrogen nitrogen 

of Method 

dried 

dried nitrogen nitrogen 

wheat: , applied 

% 

% 

% 

/c 

wheat applied 

% 

% 

% 

% 


fA 0.033 

0.029 

1.85 

11.13 

' 1 

[A 

0.047 

0.043 

1.55 

11.41 

Fu'ltz ' 

1 B 

.029 

.026 

1.61 

9.72 

Kubanka 

1 B 

.037 

.034 

1.21 

8.92 


A 

.033 

.029 

1.85 

11.12 

■ 1 

[ D, 

.039 

.036 

1.28 

9.41 


,.04S 

.043 

1.56 

10.09 

Kanred ^ 

1 B 

.066 

.059 

2.32 

16.04 

Marquis j 

B 

.060 

.054 

1.95 

12.63 

[D 

.067 

.060 

2.38 

16.46 

i 

, D 

.055 

.050 

l.Sl 

11.67 








The most outstanding feature of the results in Table II, in which the 
figures represent the average of at least two estimations, seems to us to 
be the fact that each of the four methods applied, while differing from the 
others to a certain extent, indicates appreciable quantities of amino acids, 
the proportions (in round figures) for Kubanka, Fultz, Marquis, and Kan- 
red being respectively 10, 11, 11, and 16% of amino acid nitrogen calcu¬ 
lated to the water-soluble nitrogen, and 1.4, l.S, 1.8, and 2.3%, calculated 
toMhC'total nitrogen.,:' 

Gonceming acid amides, it is true that asparagine was reported by 
Schulze® and Gastoro as well as by Frankfurt^® to occur in the wheat 
embryo. However^^ authors failed to give information as to the 

in which it'occurs, nor did they'give ^the percentage^ in'which it is 
present. It was, therefore, deemed of sufficient interest to obtain data 
■on those: :subj'€cts. The'way we' proceeded, wns as follows. 

■The'alcoholic extract of a definite, quantity 'of flour prepared as described,in Method 
A was freed from alcohol by ,distillation.' . The residue was taken up with water and^ made ■ 

ZC'physidC'Ckem:., SI^' 274. 

Hoppe-Seyler, '^Handbuch der Physiologisch-Pathologisch Chemischen Analyse," 

A. Hii^chwald,'Berlin, 393. , ■'v'h'';'V'''V,:.'.'' 

20 Ref. 3, 'P, 453.'=" ' 
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up to 100 cc. Of this solution 2 portions of 20 cc. each were oxidized according to Kjel-. 
dahl’s method to find out the quantity of nitrogen present. To ;30 cc. of the remaining: 
solution hydrochloric acid was added to a concentration of 20% and the whole boiled 
under a reflux condenser for 30 minutes, since it was ascertained that under these con¬ 
ditions asparagine-^ splits off its amide nitrogen as ammonia quantitatively. Inasmuch, 
however, as it was noticed that the quantity of ammoniacal nitrogen increases with the 
duration of the hydrolysis, another extract w-as treated as described above, except that 
the hj^'drolysis was allow’ed to continue for 12 hours. The evaporated hj'drolysate was 
distilled wdth magnesium oxide and the ammonia thus obtained titrated with standard 
acid. The results secured are summarized in Table III, 

Table III 

Proportion of Acid Amide Nitrogen in the Ungerminated Wheat Kernel 

Ammoniacal nitrogen split off by hydrolysis wdth acid forms 
Acid amides Compounds other than acid amides 

(Hydrolyzed for 30 minutes) (Hydrolyzed for 12 lours) 

Water- Water- 


Variety 

of 

wheat 

Oven- 

dried 

% 

Air-dried 

% 

Total 

nitrogen 

% 

soluble 

nitrogen 

Uo 

Oven- 

dried 

% 

Air-dried 

% 

Total 

nitrogen 

% 

soluble 

nitro'gen 

% 

'Fultz 

0.026 

0.023 

2.46 

S.76 

0.006 

0.005 

0.34 

2. OS 

Marquis 

.05S 

.052 

1.91 

12.33 

.036 

.033 

I.IS 

7.63 

Kanred 

.053 

.047 

l.SS 

12.99 

.017 

' .015 

0.59 

4.12 

,Kubanka 

.052 

.048 

1.72 

12.61 

.032 

.029 

1.05 

7.75 


The numbers in Table III, each of which ordinarily represents the 
average of two or three individual estimations, need some explanation. 
When hydrolyzed for but 30 minutes the flour extract yields the total 
nitrogen of acid amides as ammonia, which is recorded in Cols, 2 to 5. 
However, when h^rdrolyzed for 12 hours it yields as ammonia both the 
nitrogen of acid amides and that of compounds other than acid amides, 
such as allantoin, which was shown to be present in the wheat embr^ro^^ 
and is known to split off ammonia-^ when boiled wdth acids. Hence, 
it is necessary to subtract the ammoniacal nitrogen obtained on hydrolysis 
of the extract for 30 minutes from that secured by hydrotysis for 12 hours 
in order to obtain the ammoniacal nitrogen of compounds other than acid 
amides. It is this difference that is recorded in the last 4 columns. It 
will be noticed that the percentage of acid amide nitrogen in Fultz is 
much lower than in Marquis, Kanred and Kubanka, which show prac¬ 
tically no difference among themselves, in this respect.' Similarly, ' the 
nitrogen from compounds other than acid amides (allantoin and similar 
substances) is lowest in Fultz,,higher in Kanred and still higher in Marquis 
and Kubanka. 

The occurrence , of polypeptides or substances' of,' a peptide character 
ill'.vegetable and,' generally, speaking, in' biological materials , appears to 
have been" variously reported ■ by', a number ■ of', investigators. ■ 

' "'Jodidi,'Kellogg and True,. X': Agr, Mesearch, IS, 398,(1918),. 

^^'j.\Landw., ;52,''322,;(1'90.4,)'.' ' „"Ref. 4.' 

Abderhalden, '‘Handbuch.)',der..'Bwhemisqhen: Arbeitsmethoden,,' Urban,' and' 
Schwarzenberger, Berlin, 1910, vok,': 2,''5,l'4w' 
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Thus, by hydrolyzing gUadin Osborne and Clapp-'^ succeeded in isolating a di¬ 
peptide of proHne and phenylalanine. Levene and Wallace-® by the action of tryp¬ 
sin on gelatin, obtained a polypeptide which on hydrolysis yielded proline and glycocoli 
while Lovene and Beatty-® by the action of 25% sulfuric acid on gelatin, managed to 
obtain peptide-like substances. By the action of pancreatin on different proteins 
Fischer and Abderhalden-^ obtained a polypeptide that was made up of all the proline 
and phenylalanine, and in part of other amino acids that could be obtained by hydrolysis 
of the proteins in question. Hart-® reported that the water-soluble nitrogen of feeding 
stuffs is largely composed of free amino acids and peptide linkings. A few years later 
the occurrence of peptides in healthy and mosaic-diseased spinach-'^ and cabbage*® was 
reported. 

A very diligent search, of the literature revealed the fact that polypeptides 
have thus far never been reported to occur in the ungerminated wheat 
kernel. 

If the aqueous flour extracts contain polypeptides, they must, when 
hydrolyzed long enough, yield free amino acids according to the equation, 

NH 2 RCONHR 1 COOH + H 2 O = NH 2 RCOOH -f NHaR'COOH 
Polypeptide Amino acids 

Hence, the increase in amino acids after hydrolysis over that present before 
hydrolysis must correspond to the free amino groups of the peptides. 

The foUowing method ivas adopted in order to demonstrate the pres¬ 
ence of polypeptides in the wheat kernel. 

The preparation of the aqueous and alcoholic extracts up to the point where the 
alcohol is distilled was effected as outlined above. In order to remove the protein mat¬ 
ter completely, the dry residue from the alcoholic extract was dissolved in hot water. 
The solution was brought to boiling, and treated successively with acetic acid, and 
then with freshly prepared lead hydroxide and a little lead acetate, the mixture being 
boiled and filtered after each treatment. The final clear filtrate was concentrated in a 
vacuum and made up to 100 cc. In two 20cc. portions of this the nitrogen was estimated 
according to the Kjeldahl method. To 50 cc. of the remaining solution hydrochloric 
acid was added to a concentration of 20%. This solution w'as boiled under a reflux 
condenser for 12 hours. The hydrolyzed substance was then evaporated to dryness, 
transferred quantitatively to a Kjeldahl flask and, in order to remove the ammonia, 
distilled with g- of magnesium oxide previously reduced to cream with water. 
The magnesium oxide residue in the Kjeldahl flask was thoroughly extracted with hot 
water and filtered. The filtrate and washings were concentrated and made up to 100 cc., 
of which'2 portions of 20 cc.. were .analyzed by the Kjeldahl method, while the.i'emain- 
ing 50 cc. was used for' formol-titration.' The data secured are contained in Table 'IV. 

:Examination of'Table I¥,, wliose figures,represent tbe,average of three, 
or fbtir individual determinations, reveals the fact that the 4 wheal va- 

Osbome and Clapp, Ann J. 18, 123 (1907). 

"''^^Xevene.and'Wallace,' Z.^ physiol. Chem., 47,„ 143"(1906),. ' 

': ■^':;. .'''*''.Eeyeneaiid'Beatty,4^fX, 49, 247'(1906). 

2S Hart, /. Biol. Chem., 22, 477 (1915). 

29 Ref. 12, p. 1061. 

^ Jodidl , This Journal, 42, 1883 (1920). 

Jodidi and Moulton, ibid., 41, 1526 (1919). 
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rieties investigated contain considerable proportions of peptide nitrogen, 
the percentages for Kanred, Knltz, Marquis, and Kubanka being, respec¬ 
tively, 26.86, 28.09, 32.20 'and 37.76 calculated to the water-soluble 
nitrogen, and 3.89, 4.67, 4.98 and 5.13 calculated to the total nitrogen. 

Table W 

Proportion of Peptide Nitrogen in the Ungerminated Wheat. KerneiA- 
Amino acid nitrogen found Amino acid nitrogen found 

after hydrolysis before hydrolysis Peptide nitrogen 

Water- Water Water- 

Total soluble Total soluble Total soluble 


Variety 

of 

wheat 

Oven- Air- 
dried dried 
% % 

nitro¬ 

gen 

% 

nitro¬ 

gen 

% 

Oven- 

dried 

% 

Air- 

dried 

% 

nitro¬ 

gen 

/o 

nitro¬ 

gen 

% 

Oven- 

dried 

% 

Air- 

dried 

% 

nitro- 

gen 

err 

/o 

nitro¬ 

gen 

% 

Fultz 

0.116 

0.101 

6.44 

38.75 

0.032 

0.02S 

1.77 

10.66 

0.084 

0.073 

4.67 

'28.09 

Marquis 

.205 

.185 

6.75 

43.66 

.054 

.049 

1.77 

11.46 

151 

.136 

4.9S 

32.20 

Kanred 

.177 

. 157 

6.23 

43.11 

.066 

059 

2.34 

16.25 

.111 

.098 

3.89 

26. S6 

Kubanka 

. 196 

.ISO 

6.48 

47.67 

.041 

.037 

1.35 

9.91 

. 155 

.143 

3.13 

37.76 


While b}’ the method as outlined for the peptide nitrogen determination 
the proteins proper are quantitativety removed from the hour extracts, 
this may not be fully the case with the proteoses present in wheat and with 
the peptones whose formation during the flour extraction, in minute 
amounts, is very hard to prevent. It is evident that hydrolysis of these 
compounds, if present, just as the hydrolysis of peptides, is bound to raise 
the amino acid content of the flour extracts. It seemed imperative, 
therefore, to devise a method by which the proteoses and peptones are 
removed completely before hydrolysis takes place. We proceeded as 
follows. 

The dry alcoholic extract of a definite amount of flour, prepared as already outlined, 
was dissolved in water and made up to 200 cc. Two portions of 10 cc. each were used 
for nitrogen estimation. The remaining 180 cc. was made up to 200 cc. and divided 
into 2 equal parts. To each of those were added 5 g, of sulfuric acid mixed with 30 cc. 
of a solution containing 20 g. of phosphotungstic acid and 5 g. of sulfuric acid per 100 cc. 
After about 24 hours the precipitates were filtered off and washed with a solution con¬ 
taining 2.5 g. of phosphotungstic acid and 5 g, of sulfuric acid per 100 cc. Combined 
filtrates and washings were freed from phosphotungstic and sulfuric acids by treatment 
with baryta whose excess was precipitated with carbon dioxide. The mixture was then 
brought to boiling and filtered. The residue on the filter was extracted with am¬ 
monia-free water. The filtrate and washings were concentrated under reduced pressure, 
made up to a definite volume, and the peptide nitrogen was estimated after hydrol¬ 
ysis with hydrochloric acid as outlined above. 

: ■ By this method in which proteoses and peptones, if present, 'are completely 
'precipitated by phosphotimgstic acid,'it was found that 'Kanred, Fultz, 
and. Marquis contain respectively'.27.05,, 29.35, and 35.14% of peptide, 
nitrogen as against 26.86, 28.09 and .'32.20'%'''.recorded in Table I¥ .(last 
column).," It is true that the results "obtained by the last outlined method,.' 

While the results presented in ^th'xs''paper are based .upon standard methods, the 
complexity .of the substances „contained:,hi. plant' materials ,renders. it extremely difficult, 

. if' 'at ' all ,'possibie'*','tQ' effect a strictly 'quantitative separation of. the various' compounds. 

., This should'.'be'boniein;,mihdwhe,n examining the:,’data in,. Tables I,I to IV,',, 
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the details of which will be given in a subsequent paper, are not strictly 
comparable with those of Table IV for the reason that phosphotungstic 
acid precipitates, in addition to proteoses and peptones, also diamino acids, 
ammonia, bases like choline, betaine, etc. Broadly speaking, however, 
the results obtained by the last method fully corroborate the outstanding 
fact presented in Table IV that the w^heat varieties in question contain 
in their ungerminated kernel considerable proportions of peptide nitrogen. 
The presence of peptides in the wheat kernel may have considerable physi¬ 
ological significance, such as in protein synthesis and more generally in 
nitrogen metabolism, because of the fact that they form a necessary link 
between the amino acids on the one hand and the proteins on the other. 

Summary 

The results thus far obtained permit drawing the following conclusions. 

1. The ivheat varieties investigated contain peptides in their unger¬ 
minated kernels, the percentages of peptide nitrogen for Kanred, Fultz, 
Marquis, and Kubanka being, respectively, 26.86, 28.09, 32.20'and 3'7.76, 
on the basis of the water-soluble nitrogen, and 3.89, 4.67, 4.98 and 5.13, 
calculated to the total nitrogen. 

2. The wheat varieties under consideration contain free amino acids 
in their ungerminated kernels, the proportions (in round figures) for Ku¬ 
banka, Fultz, Marquis, and Kanred being, respectively, 10,11, 11 and 16% 
of amino acid nitrogen, calculated to the water-soluble nitrogen, and 1.4, 
1.8, 1.8 and 2.3%, calculated to the total nitrogen. 

3. The proportions of acid amide nitrogen in the ungerminated kernel 
of the varieties Fultz, Marquis, Kubanka and Kanred are, respectively, 
S.76, 12.33, 12.61 and 12.99%5, calculated to the water-soluble nitrogen, 
and 1.46, 1.91, 1.72 and 1.88% calculated to the total nitrogen. 

■Washington, D. C. 

[Contribution' from the.Chemicau Laboratory of Harvard University]' 

THE CATALYTIC REDUCTION OF' NITRO COMPOUNDS. IL 
GAMMA-NITRO KETONES 

By E. P. Hohuer and N. E. Drake 

Received June 14, 1923 

The first step in the reduction of nitro compounds, the transition from 
nitro to nitroso compounds or, in the case of primary aliphatic nitro 
compounds, tO'oximes is as yet a complete mystery, ■ Since y-nitro .ketones 
'On hydrogenation would form substances in'which active hydrogen and a 
carbonyl; group are in ^ a relation that is favorable for 'intramolecular 
cpnciensation, it seemed 'possible thatlhey might serve better than simpler 
"nitroparaffins for permitting' an insight .into this/process,.,, With tMs .e'nd 
in yie.w'we: have .■redueed'''''the:followmg ■■Smitro ■ketones/'':'■■'■■■ 
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CfiHsCHCH.COCHs CHoOsCeHsCHCH.COCeHs CeH^CHCHaCOCgHs 

! I ' ' i 

CHoNO, CH 2 NO 2 CH 2 NO 2 

I II III 

The results are disappointing, for while the reduction products undergo 
internal condensation as expected, the condensation products are them¬ 
selves so easily reduced that it is impossible either to confine the action to 
a single step or to deduce the successive steps from the products finally 
obtained. The final result, moreover, depends to such a degree upon fac¬ 
tors that cannot be controlled, that both the nature of the products and 
their relative amounts vary in reductions which are carried out as nearly 
as possible under the same conditions. 

Thus in an experiment with the nitro ketone II in which the operation 
was interrupted when approximate^ 2 molecular equivalents of hydrogen 
per equivalent of ketone had been absorbed, the solution contained un¬ 
changed nitro ketone, the amino ketone IV, an hydroxy pyrroline V or VI, 
and the pyrrolidine VII. 

CH202C6H;jCHCH2C0CcH 5 CH-ACeHoCH—CH 

i j "V 

CH 2 NH 2 I CCeHs, 

! / 

CHo—NOH 

IV ■ V 

CH-.OoClI-jCH—CH 2 CH.OoCcHsCH—CHa 

j \ \ 

1 C(OH)CoH 5, CHCr^Hs 

I / ■ / 

CH=N • CH.—NH 

VI VII 

The 3 reduction products, the only ones obtained by reducing this 
nitro ketone under a variety of different conditions, are here formed side 
by side long before all of the nitro compounds have disappeared from the 
solution, and neither the nature of the products nor the rate at which 
hydrogen is consumed gives any clue as to the stage at which condensation 
takes, place. 

The amino ketone IV is the only open chained reduction product that 
we obtained from any of these nitro ketones. It is also the only 7 -amino 
ketone that is known, all earlier attempts to prepare this type of compound 
having failed, owing to the ease with which such compounds undergo 
internal condensation.^ While, it readily undergoes' this condensation, 
it is stable in neutral and w^eakty alkaline solutions.; It iS' unlikely, there¬ 
fore, that the pyrrolidine derivative." VII is'formed, by way of the amino 
ketone." '■ 

The hydroxy'pyrroline also'represents"a new type' of compound.,""Tt 
was isolated with such difficulty''and in "such/ small quantities that .its 
1 ibid,, 42, .124/2 (1909).., Gabriel and, G 0 I-' 

man,42, 1248 (1909). 
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structure could not be established with certainty; the only facts available 
are its composition, and its ability to form a benzoyl derivative. Its 
indifference to permanganate in acetone is hard to reconcile with either 
formula. Since it is always present in the solutions after all absorption 
of hydrogen has ceasedj it cannot be the source for the pyrrolidine deriva¬ 
tive. The 3 reduction products, amino. ketone, pyrroline, and pyrroli¬ 
dine, must therefore be reached by separate paths. 

The relative amounts of the^ 3 reduction products vary greatly with 
the nature of the iiitro keto.ne. The 2 phenyl ketones give but small 
quantities of pyrrolidine derivatives, but in the case of the methyl ketone 
this is the principal product. Since the reduction takes place very readily 
and it is eas}^ to isolate the product without allowing it to come in contact 
with air, this is at present, doubtless, the best method for getting pyrroli¬ 
dine derivatives wnth groups in the 2,5 positions. The yield from the 
nitro ketone I was 86.5%. 

Experimental Part 

The reductions were carried out by shaking suspensions or solutions of 
the nitro ketones in methyl alcohol with hydrogen in the presence of 0,5 g. 
of Loew’s platinum black. As the nitro ketones are only moderately 
soluble, solutions were used only in attempts to get earlier stages of re¬ 
duction. The rate at which hydrogen was absorbed was measured biit 
it had little significance beyond indicating whether or not the reduction 
was proceeding normally. When suspensions were used, the rate of ab¬ 
sorption usually remained constant until all of the solid had disappeared, 
then slowly fell off, and finally stopped w'hen approximately 4 molecules 
of hydrogen had been absorbed for 1 of the ketones. In the few cases in 
which a sharper break in the absorption curve was observed, the corre¬ 
sponding quantities of hydrogen did not represent any definite stages of 
reduction. ■ 

During the reduction the catalyst changed into a more compact form, 
hence w^as easily removed by filtration. If the reduction to the pyrroli¬ 
dine derivative was complete, the clear filtrate remained colorless both 
when allowed to remain in contact with air, and when treated with acid. 
But if the operation was interrupted before the reduction was completed, 
the colorless liquid soon became pink and the color gradually deepened 
to dark red' or purple. ' ' 

L 7 -NitrO“^-plienyl Pentanone 

'' Preparation.—The nitro ketone was made by adding nitromethane to 
' benzalacetone.. The addition takes place readily, but the yield is not nearly 
■ so " satisfactory, as' that obtained ■ with benzalacetophenone, and even 
■under ' the most' favorable conditions half of the " material goes 'into' oily 
products. The best procedure was as follows. 
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A paste of sodium nitrometliane was made by adding gradually and with constant 
stirring 15 g. of nitromethane to a well-cooled solution of 5 g. of sodium in '50 cc. of dry 
methyl alcohol. This was added rapidly to a solution of 25 g. of benzalacetone in 50 cc. 
of dry methyl alcohol that had previously been heated to near- the boiling point. The 
mixture w^as kept at this temperature, and shaken vigorously to ensure as rapid addition 
as possible. As soon as all the solid had disappeared the clear, orange-colored solution 
w^as cooled in an ice-and-sait mixture and then acidified very slowly with 20 g. of glacial 
acetic acid. The nitro ketone slowly separated as a pasty solid. After standing for an 
hour the crystal mass was filtered, pressed on a suction funnel, washed first wdth a little 
alcohol and then very thoroughly with water, pressed as dry as possible, and dissolved in 
chloroform. The water layer was separated, the chloroform solution dried with calcium 
chloride, and freed from chloroform by distillation. The residue thus obtained w'as 
recrystallized from methyl alcohol from which it separated in lustrous needles. The 
substance is moderately soluble in cold ether and methyl alcohol; m. p., 99-100°; yield, 
48%. 

Analysis. Calc, for CnHisOsN: C, 63.8; H, 6.3. Found; C, 63.7; H, 6.4. 

Reduction. —A suspension of 40 g. of the nitro ketone in 200 cc. of methyl alcohol 
was shaken with hydrogen and 0.5 g. of platinum black until absorption ceased. The 
platinum was then removed from the solution by filtration, the methyl alcohol distilled, 
and the residue subjected to vacuum distillation. This gave, along with a small quantity 
of low-boiling product and a tarry residue, 27 g. of a colorless oil which on redistiUation 
boiled at 112° (10 mm.). As this proved to be extremely hygroscopic it was distilled 
from sodium in preparation for analysis. 

Analysis. Calc, for CnHisN: C, 82.0; H, 9.3. Found; C, 81.7; H, 9.4. 

2-Methyl-4-phenyI“pyTrolidine, CeHsCH—CHa—CHCHs.—This is a colorless 

I i 

CHa— -NH 

liquid which can be kept unchanged in sealed tubes, but which gradually turns yellow 
when exposed to the air. It is most easily identified by its solid benzoyl deri vative. 

i-Beiizoyl-2-methyl-4-phenyl~pyrroHdme, CgHsCH—CHa—CHCHs 

CHa-COC6H5.—Beiizoyi 

chloride was gradually added in excess to an ethereal solution of the pyrrolidine 
derivative which was then shaken with 10 % potassium hydroxide until the odor of the 
chloride had disappeared. The ethereal solution -was dried over calcium chloride, the 
ether removed, and the residue distilled under diminished pressure. It distilled without 
decomposition at 260-270°, and the colorless distillate solidified in large, colorless tablets 
melting at 79-80°. When the substance was recrystallized from a mixture of ether and 
petroleum ether the melting point became constant at 82-83°. The substance crystal¬ 
lizes in large prisms. It is readily soluble in ether or alcohol, sparingly in ligroin. 

, , Analysis. Calc, for CisHmON: C, 81.5; H, 7.2. Found: C, 82.0; H, 7.2. " 

■ 1,2-D3methyi-4-phenyl-pyrrolidiiie Hydrobromide, CgH^CH—CHa—C'HCHs' 

, ^ CHa-—---NCHsHBr.— 

Methylphenyl-pyrroiidine reacts very energetically with, methyl iodide," but, it is 
difiicult to isolate a pure, product even when the reaction is moderated by diluting'the 
'reagentS ' with,'dry ether.' It'is better, therefore,’ to .methylate with dimethyl sulfate. 
'For''this'.purpose 8 g.. of 'dimethyl sulfate was'gradually added'tO'5 g. 'of'the base sus- 
'.'pended in 70,cc.'of 10%. potassium hydroxide 'solution which, was cooled, in ice and„salt. 

' The mixture wa.s;'shals:en until all of the stilfate was hydrolyzed, then extracted with ether. 
"The ethereal solution was dried with solid' potassium hydroxide and, finally with metallic 
"' sod'ium,'.''From.' ',th$ '„''resulti.ng.„;So!'Utioh.,'.'',dry.■ 'hydrogen', bromide' preci'pitate'd'' ^ the hydro-^; 
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bromide of the methylated compound in fine, colorless needles. After recrystallizatioii 
from methyl alcohol ether these melted at 144-146 probably with decomposition. 

Analysis. Calc, for Ci^HnNHBr: C, 56.3; H, 7.0! Found C, 56.6; H, 7.0. 

IL |3-(3,4~-Methylene-dioxy-phenyl)-7-mtrO“butyro|)henoiie 
Preparation and Properties.— ^The method of preparation was the 
same as that used in the case of 7 -nitro-i( 3 -phenyl pentanone, but the 
yield was much better; 68 g. of piperonal acetophenone condensed with 
30 g. of nitro methane gave 61 g. of the nitro ketone. 

The substance was purified by recrystallization from methyl alcohol. It separated 
in fine needles that melted at 95-96 

dwcdyv'/h. Calc, for C 17 H 10 O 5 N: C, 65.2; H, 4.8, Found; C, 65.0; H, 5.1. 

Reduction. —A solution of 31.3 g. of the nitro ketone in 200 cc. of methyl alcohol 
was reduced in the presence of 0.5 g. of platinum. The solution began to absorb hy¬ 
drogen at a rate of about 2.3 cc. a minute. This rate was maintained with little change 
until somewhat more than the quantity of hydrogen had been absorbed which was cal¬ 
culated for reducing the nitro to the amino group. It then dropped sharply to nearly a 
third of this value and remained constant at the new^ level until absorption ceased. 

A colorless solid separated from the solution during the reduction and remained 
mixedAvith the catalyst when the operation was stopped. This was filtered off, washed 
with ether, and dissolved in boiling dry methyl alcohol. It crystallized in colorless 
needles, but the melting point was less sharp than it had been before solution. It was, 
therefore, recrystallized from dry ether and ligroin before analysis. 

Analysis., Calc, for CnHnOsN: C, 72.1; H, 6.0. Found; C, 72.4; H, 6.0. 

f 3 -( 3 , 4 ~Metliylene-dioxy-pheiiyl)- 7 -ammo-butyrophenone, IV.—The amine is readily 
soluble in chloroform and acetone, moderately soluble in methyl alcohol and in ether, 
slightly soluble in ligroin. It crystallizes in colorless needles or plates and melts at 129- 
130°. When it is perfectly pure and dry it is stable; but in solution and when moist it 
changes more or less rapidly into gummy, discolored condensation products. It ap¬ 
peared to form a hydrochloride, but this was not adapted either for purification or identi¬ 
fication, 

2-Pheiiyl-4-(3,4-methylene-dioxy-phenyl)phenyl Sulfone, 

CH^Oi-CeHsCH—CH 

'■ r. \ 

c—CaH, : 

.1 / ■■ 

CHa-N—SOaCeHs.—“When the', amine is treated with benzene sulfone 
chloride and alkali it undergoes both acjdation and condensation. The product is a 
sparingly soluble sulfone w^hich crystallizes well and serves to distinguish between the 
amine and all-other substances except the corresponding pyrrolidine. The substance is 
very sparingly soluble in ether, somewhat more readily soluble in methyl alcohol, readily 
soluble in chloroform. It was purified by recrystallization from chloroform-petroleum 
ether.. It crystallizes in minute plates, begins to Turn brown at 220°, and melts with de¬ 
composition at ■225-227°. ^ 

Analysis. : ' Calc, for C 23 Hr 904 NS:.’ C, 68.1; H, 4.7. / Found:, C, 68 . 6 ; H, 4.9. 

Partial Reduction. —Since' the- preceding experiment showed a fairly sharp drop 
in the rate of reduction, after-'2 molecular equivalents' of' hydrogen had. been absorbed, 
we repeated it -as ',neafly.as,,-.possible under'the same conditions, but interrupted'the'oper-' 
ation when the'solution, which' contained 31.3''g. of .ketone had' absorbed'■.4.97-1./'of 'hydro¬ 
gen. - The liquid contained ■ no ■solid other.'tha'n platinum'. ■, This was rera-oved and the' 
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filtrate concentrated and set aside. It deposited 7.0 g. of iiriciianged nitro ketone whicli 
was identified by a mixed melting point. After further concentration it deposited 3.3 g. 
of a mixture of nitro ketone and amine, and later 4.5 g. of a new product that melted at 
144-145°. Finally, when all the alcohol was removed, there remained a gummy residue 
that could not be induced to crystallize. 

l*-Hydroxy“2-phenyl-4-(3,4“methylene-dioxy»phenyI)-pyrrolinej VI.—The solid that 
melted at 144-145° was purified by recrystaliization from methyl alcohol or ether. It 
crystallizes in colorless needles, is moderately soluble in alcohol, ether or benzene, is not 
changed by contact with air, and does not reduce permanganate in acetone. 

Analyses. Calc, for C 17 H 15 O 3 N: C, 72.6; H, 5.3. Found; C, 72.5, 72.4; H, 5.6, 5.6. 

2-Pheiiyl“4 (3,4-methyiene~dioxy-phenyl)pyrrolidme Hydrochloride, VII.-—The 
gummy mass left after all of the alcohol had been removed turned dark red or purple on 
treatment with hydrochloric acid. On cautious dilution with a mixture of methyl al¬ 
coholic hydrogen chloride and ether it deposited a solid that crystallizes from alcohol and 
ether in beautiful, long, thin, white needles. The color of the solution was doubtless due 
to the presence of the amino ketone, because the solutions of the pyrrolidine hydrochloride 
in methyl alcohol and in ether are colorless, and remain so when left in contact with air. 
The salt melts with decomposition at about 208°. 

Analysis. Calc, for CivHitOoNHCI: C, 67.2; H, 5.9. Found: C, 67.2; H, 5.8. 

III. jS-Phenyl-Y-nitro-butyroplienone 
The nitro ketone III gave only oily products that could not be distilled 
under diminished pressure. By indirect methods it was possible to prove 
that these oils contained an hydroxy pyrroline, which was isolated as 
benzoate VUI or IX, and the pyrrolidine X which was isolated as hydro¬ 
chloride and oxalate. 

CfiHsCH—CH CgHsCH—CHo OCOCeHo CrHsCH—CHa 

j yC-CcJB, j ycy I )>CHC6H5 

CH 2 —NOCOCeHs CH==N CsHs CH.—NH 

VIII IX X 

2,4-Diphenyl-pyrrolyl Benzoate, VIII or. IX. —A. small quantity of, the oil, leftnfter 
distillation of the me thy I alcohol in which the nitro ketone had been reduced, was mixed 
with 5 times its weight of benzoyl chloride and an excess of 10 % potassium hydroxide. 
The mixture immediately turned to a deep purple. It-was shaken until the odor of ben¬ 
zoyl chloride had disappeared, then diluted with water and separated. The oil w^as 
washed with water and dissolved' in methyl'alcohol. This, solution deposited a solid 
which was recrystallized from methyl alcohol, ■ It .separated .in colorless' needlesm. p., 
179-1,80°. 

/".'Analysis.. Calc, for C 23 .H 10 O 2 N:, C, 80.9;,H,.5.6. Found: C, 80.5; H, 5,4. 

2 , 4 “Dipheiiyi-pyrroiidine Hydrochloride.—-A methyl alcoholic, solution ■ of the,'oil 
obtained'by reducing phenylnitro-butyrophenone, w'as saturated wfith dry hydrogen 
chloride,' then cauti,ousiy diluted with dry ether until a'slight cloudiness appeared, and 
set.aside. ,It deposited thin, colorless needles'w'hich 'were recrystallized from dry methyl 
'.alcohol and ether; m. p., 171-172°. 

""' Analysis. 'Calc, .for CmBuKCl :, C,..74.0;. 6.9. Found;,, C, 73.9; ,H, 6.9. " 

''Di'(2,4-diphenyl)pyrrolidine 'OxaiateA^A sO'iution n-f:',5.4 .g. of the nitro 'ketone in 50 
'cc.v.of'methyl: 'alcohol..was reduced in the 'presence .of '0.9 ,g. ,of oxaliG'.'acid .and 0.5 g.,'.of 
platinum'black.', ,44 colorless solid began to'.'separate lo.Eg: before all of .the'nitro compo'und 
had ' disappeared from .''"the'' 5 olution.,",'''';,'''''''As'.. .■ it''.was impossible'' to dissolve ■ .the.'.sparingly 
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soiubie salt withotit decomposing it, the mixture of salt and platinum was thoroughly 
dried and analyzed, the amount of platinum in the sample being determined by weighing 
the boat after the analysis. 

Analysis. Calc, for C 34 H 25 O 4 N 2 : C, 76.1; H, 6.7. Found: C, 75.7; H, 6 . 8 . 

Both the pure hydrochloride and the pure oxalate were decomposed with alkali in 
the hope of getting a solid p^nrolidine, but the product in each case was a colorless oil. 

Summary 

L W^lien y-nitro ketones are reduced with hydrogen in the presence 
of Loew’s platinum black there is a succession of reduction and conden¬ 
sation reactions that overlap to such a degree that the rate at which the 
hydrogen is absorbed is represented by a smooth curve. 

2. The principal reduction products are the amino ketone, hydroxy- 
pyrroline and pyrrolidine, corresponding to the nitro ketone that is 
reduced. ■ 

3. These products do not represent successive stages in the reduction ; 
they are formed, simultaneously, along different routes. 

Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 

[Contribution prom the Research Laboratory or Applied Chemistry, Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and the Laboratory of Physiological 
Chemistry, Tulane University School OR Medicine] 

DETERMINATION OF FORMALDEHYDE IN PRESENCE OF 
SUBSTANCES FOUND IN FORMALIN 
By P. Borgstrom 
Received June 15, 1923 

The object of this paper is to present the results of a study of certain 
methods for the determination of formaldehyde in the presence of some 
of the organic substances that may be present in a formalin solution. 
The substances whose effect will be noted are methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
sodium formate, acetone and methylal. 

The methods chosen are (1) iodimetric, (2) “alkali-peroxide’' and (3) 
neutral sulfite.^ These methods have been studied in previous work,“ 
and as the procedure used in this work is the same no detailed explanation 
of the procedure' will , be given. 

The paraformaldehyde used is the same as in previous work, and gave by the Liebig 
combustion method 96.8% of formaldehyde and 3.2% of water. Sodium formate was 

^ The determination of formaldehyde, methyl alcohol, and sodium formate in the 
same solution was attempted by the oxidation with permanganate and the absorption 
of the carbon dioxide produced. The method used is that suggested by Messenger 
[Ber., 21,2910 (1888) ]. By this method the purity of the methyl alcohol was determined 
to be95.35%, and the sodium ..formate 100%; 0.2466,,g. of paraformaldehyde and 0.7510 
g: of sodium formate produced 0.8284 g. of carbon dioxide; calc., 0.8352 g.; 0.1170 g, 
of. paraformaldehyde, 0.2722 g.; of sodium, formate and:0..,2270,:g. .of.methylakohol pro-', 
diiced 0.6448 g. of carbon'dioxide; . '. calc.,-'0.63'97''g.' . 

^Borgstrom and Horsch, This Journal, 45, 1493 (1923). 
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used as a source of formate ion due to'the ease of purification. The methyl alcohol was 
acetone-free but no attempt w'as made to have it absolute. The ethyl alcohol was ab¬ 
solute but no special purification was attempted to free it from traces of aldehydes. The 
acetone used was from the bisulfite compound. The methjdal was used as purchased. 
From the odor of iodoform given off during use in the iodimetric method it may have had a 
trace of either acetone or ethyl alcohol and because of this no extensive investigation was 
madewithit. 

The substance whose effect was to be studied was added to the weighed 
paraformaldehyde.^ With liquids, especially with methyl alcohol and 
methylal, the materials to be added were sealed in small tubes of known 
weight. Most of the w^ork was done by freight except in a few eases in 
w^hich a micro-buret calibrated to 0.02 cc. was used. 

Iodimetric Method,—No difference could be detected in the ratio of 
iodine to thiosulfate due to the presence of sodium formate in amounts 
ranging from 0.003 to 0.044 molecular equivalent. 

The average net consumption of 0.0803 N iodine was 0.140 cc. per g. 
of methyl alcohol. Using this value, one mole of methyl alcohol re¬ 
acts with an iodine equivalent of 0.0066 g. (or 0.00022 mole) of form¬ 
aldehyde. This means that when both are present in the same con¬ 
centration the determination will be 0 . 022 % high.^ 

To show the actual effect of sodium formate and methyl alcohol nine 
determinations with a ratio of moles of HCOONa to moles of HCHO rang¬ 
ing from 1.24 to 4,26 gave an average value of 96.72% with an average devia¬ 
tion of 0.28. Seven determinations with the ratio of moles of CH 3 OH to 
moles of HCHO ranging from 4.9 to 46.1 gave an average value of 97.0% 
with an average deviation of 0.18. Twelve determinations with a ratio of 
moles of HCOONa to moles of HCHO of 2.72, 8.84, 3.64, 5.65, 1.07, 3.55, 
2.73, 4.78, 4.16, 4.19, 3.69 and 2,82 and the corresponding ratio of moles of 
CH 3 OH to moles of HCHO of 20.6, 11.4, 14.1, 21.7, 16.2, 11.1, 7.0, 13.9, 
31.7, 11.2, 7.8, 23.0, gave the percentage of formaldehyde as 98.90, 97.52, 
96.47, 96.79, 96.23, 96.80, 97.19, 97.00, 97.39, 96.83, 96.86, and 97.25, re¬ 
spectively, with an average value of 96.93 and an average deviation of 
0.28. This shows that the concentration of methyl alcohol and sodium 

® A paper by F. Mach and R. Herrmann has just appeared [Z. anal. Chem,, 62f 
104 (1923); C. A., 17, 945 (1923)] on Comparison of the. Most Useful Methods for 
the Determination of the Formaldehyde Content of Formalin Solutions.” The con¬ 
clusions drawn by them differ somewhat from the results found in the present work 
and may be due to the fact that they used a formalin solution, whEe in this work para¬ 
formaldehyde was used as a standard. 

T. F. Goodwin [This Journal, 42, 44 (1920)] has found that ''0,5 cc. methyl 
alcohol causes an error of nearly 0^5 cc. in the amount of 0.1 N iodine solution used.” 
This, value iS'higher than that found by'’the author and may be explaine,d by'the differ-, 
ence in quality of the methyl alcohoL If the alcohol be very carefully purified and used 
;, ',when, fresh it probably: will hayemo, reaction', or .but ,ve,ry slight'with alkaline iodine so- 
.'lutions. 
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formate in an ordinary formalin solution bas. no effect on the titration by 
the iodimetric method. 

As both acetone and ethyl alcohoP react rapidly with an alkaline iodine 
solutionj error in the results would be dependent upon the concentration 
of these present and, therefore, no further work was done in connection 
with this method. 

With methylal there was a reaction with the alkaline-iodine solution, 
and a strong odor of iodoform developed and in some cases even a pre¬ 
cipitate. This may be due to either eth^/l alcohol or acetone. The con¬ 
sumption of iodine (0.0759 A') per gram of the methylal was 11.07 cc. as 
an average for 5 trials. Because of this no direct determinations were 
made with methylal present. 

Hydrogen Peroxide Method.—The previous wmrk was repeated; 7 
determinations gave an average value of 96,86% with an average devia¬ 
tion of 0,23%;.. An attempt was made to use cresol red (c-cresol-sulfon- 
phthalein) as an indicator in place of litmus but the results were 98.71 
and 98.01%, showing that under this condition this indicator was not 
satisfactory. When litmus was used as an indicator and the solution 
allowed to stand for an hour as recommended by Mach and Herrmann’"^ 
the purity found was 97.34% (5 determinations) with an average deviation 
of 0.20%, When cresol red was used under the same conditions the 
average value was 96.92% (7 determinations) with an average deviation 
of' 0.21%. 

When 5 cc. of methyl alcohol (calculated to be about 3.93 g.) was heated 
for 5 minutes, the net consumption of 1.0 A" sodium hydroxide solution as 
calculated for per mole of methyl alcohol was 0.250 cc, or a negligible error. 
When 5 cc. was heated for 10 minutes the calculated consumption per mole 
was 2.304 cc. of N alkali. Alole for mole the error would not be over 
0.25%f even if the methyl alcohol were heated for 10 minutes. 

When 1.9883, 1.4544, 1.1735 and 2.2280 g. of ethyl alcohol were heated 
with *'alkaline peroxide'' the net consumption of xV alkali per mole of alcohol 
was,0.16, 1,53, 4.48 andT.92 cc. for time of heating 5.5, 6, 8.5 and 27.5 
minutes, respectively. The error is veiyr small when the solution is molar, 
in formaldehyde and ethyl alcohol, and time of heating 5 minutes but with 
S'minutes’heating the error is about-0.5%. , ' 

Three trials were made with methylal using 0.2379, 0.1799 and 0.2789 
g, heated for 5 minutes and then cooled rapidly. The ratio of the acid and 
alkali used in these experiments was 1.1672, with an average deviation of 
0.0005 in S trials. The trials with methylal showed a difference from this 
mean of 0.0017, 0.0003 and 0.0011 or an average of 0.001 (). This is twice 
the:, error- iound,' without methylal., ■, Inhere - is^ a trace:, of acetone - or ethyl 
21, "3366"'(ISSS)-.'^ 

A'Luben, A7,'218, 377 (1870).^ 
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alcoliol ill thC'methylal (as shown by. the iodimetric method) and this 
■probably accounts for the difference.' The actual difference'as found is 
—0.04, +0.01, —0.02 cc. for the three runs. In one trial in which 0.4137 
g. of methylai was allowed to stand for 45 minutes and gradually cool 
after heating for 5 minutes, the result ivas a net consumption of 0.11 cc. 
of N alkali; if both methylai and formaldehyde were molar the results on 
this account would be 2% high. 

The action of alkaline peroxide on acetone is greater than on methyl 
or ethyl alcohol. When the mixture was heated for 5 minutes and then 
rapidly cooled the consumption of N alkali was 0.10, 0.05 and 0.15 cc. for 
0.270, 0.320 and 0.410 cc, of acetone. Using the density of 0.7863^ for 
acetone one mole reacted, therefore, with 27.32, 11.53 and 26.93 cc. of N 
alkali, respectively, giving thus an error of 2.7, 1.15 and 2.7%,, respectively, 
if the concentration of each is molar. 

Table I shows the actual effect of these substances on the determination 
of formaldehyde b}" the peroxide method. No attempt was made to cool 

Table I 

Efbect of Added Substances on the Determination of Formaudehyde in Para- 
FORM.ULDEHYDE BY THE PEROXIDE METHOD 


Paraformal¬ 

dehyde 

Moles HCOONa 

Moles CHsOH 

Moles C-mOH 

Moles acetone 


G. 

Moles HCHO 

MoIe.s HCHO 

Moles HCHO 

Moles HCHO 

% CH 2 O 

0.4104 

1.145 




96.34 

.4212 

1.12 




96.77 

. 3922 

1.85 




96.69 

.3639 

1.31 

2.59 



97.22 

.4003 

0.64 

1.98 



97.65 

.3525 

1.19 

3.79 



97.73 

.3742 

1.65 

5.14 



97.59 

.4258' 

1.11 

3.18 



96.94 

.3917 


0.2S0 



97.10 

.5754 


.304 



96 .,'75 

' .5989 


.261 



4)6.56 

.4589 ' 


.390 



96.50 

.3460 

0,71 


2.73. 


97.14 

.4169 



2.65 


97.21 

.4271, 



1.51 


96.99 

.3106 



1.11 


97.20 

.3807 



2.88 


96.82 

.4183 



2.38 


97.17 

■ '.4562 


0.369 

.279 


97". 33 

■■ ■ .5390,. 


.162 

.104 


■97.31' 

, ,4710 


.170 

.103 


'96,70 

,.,,,..4546,,' 




0.161 

97.34 

','.4847', 




; . 140 

97.46 

,'.4517' 




"'" ',098" ' 

''97 ".23 

' .2,981 " 




'.115',', 

97.42 

"..,2839','4.',;" ' 

^ Krug and Ehoy, Z. anal. Ckem;, 32^ 

106 {1893). 

.,197 :',' 

■"■,'97.69' 
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Runs 5, 6 and 7, while S was placed in w^ater at about 20° for cooling. 
Runs 22 and 26, inclusive, show the effect of acetone. Evidently, if present 
in traces acetone, should not have an effect when this method is used. 
Omitting Runs 5, 6 and 7, and 22 to 26, inclusive, the average value ob¬ 
tained was 96.94% with an average deviation of 0.20%, or about 0.1% 
higher than that found in the absence of these materials. 

Neutral Sulfite Method.—No color change was noted on the addition' of 
1.5 g. of anhydrous sodium formate to 25 cc. of 4 iV sulfite solution neu¬ 
tralized to rosolic acid by 0.498 N sulfuric acid. 

In 3 experiments the average alkalinity produced on the addition of 5 cc. 
of methyl alcohol to 25 cc. of neutralized sulfite solution was 0.41 cc. of 
0.49S N sulfuric acid, using rosolic acid as an indicator. Assuming 5 cc. 
of meth 3 d alcohol to be about 0.12 mole, the same amount of formalde¬ 
hyde would require 240 cc. of 0.498 N acid for the neutralization of the base 
liberated by the reaction. This shows that for equal concentrations 
methyl alcohol causes an error of 0.16% when no correction is made for 
the effect of dilution. 

The values given in Table II show that methylal, ethyl alcohol and 
methyl alcohol have no appreciable effect in the determinations by the 
neutral sulfite method. 

XABrrj II 

DeTERMINAtlOX OF FoRMAri>UH\'DU IN PARAFORMALDEHYDE 4:N IN SODIUM SULFiTE 

Solution, 1.169 N in Sulfuric Acid, Using Rosolic Acid as Indicator 


Paraformaldehyde 

G. 

Ethyl alcohol 
G. 

Methyl alcohol 

G. 

Methvlal 

CL* 

CHaO 
found, % 

0.4787 


0.2255 


96.90 

.3682 

0.1457 

.0780 


96.85 

.4258 

. 1422 

. 1555 


96.92 

.3155 

.1500 

.2333 


96.80 

.4488 

.1104 ■ 

.2178 


97.02 

.3563 

.1419 



96.74 

.4357 

.1143 



96.97 

.4385 

.1498 



96.99 

.5551 



0.1579 

96.83 

.3216 



.1210 

96.61 





Av. 96.86 




Av. 

dev., 0.10 


Acetone and neutral sulfite react, liberating alkali just as formaldehyde 
does. Assuming the density of acetone to be 0.8, the amount of base 
liberated per mole of acetone was 407.5, 41G.0 and 408.0 cc. as determined 
by neutraHzation with^ N sulfuric acid, working with samples of 0.235, 
0.310 and 0.135 cc., respectively. This substance, then, would cause an 
error of 40% if the concentration of formaldehyde and acetone were the 
■same.' ■'■ \ 

Paraformaldehyde ■in' the' presence of .acetone, as'determined, by^ this 
:metiiod,.'gradually^'decreased'.'in purity .with increased .time, of .contact 
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before neutralization of the alkali liberated. With the addition of 0.060 
cc. of acetone to samples of paraformaldehyde of 0.45 to 0.52 g. the purity 
determined was 97.66, 97,03, 96.27, 96.00 and 93.70% with time intervals 
of 5, 10, 15,' 20 and 30 minutes, respectivehv ' When 0.4466, 0.5283 and 
0.5194 g. were mixed with 0.250, 0.235, and 0.240 cc. of acetone, respec- 
tivehr, the purity determined was 101.34, 95.23 and 94.45%,:, with time 
intervals of 5, 10 and 15 minutes, respectively. 

These data show that the determinations when made within 5 minutes' 
time may be high but not additive. The larger the amount of acetone, the 
greater will be the error. The cause of the change may be due to (1) 
the addition of sodium sulfite to the acetone and resultant liberation, of 
sodium hydroxide; (2) the condensation of acetone and formaldehyde under 
the influence of the base present, thus freeing 2 molecules of sodium sul¬ 
fite; or (3) the reaction of formaldehyde with the base, forming sodiu,iii 
formate and methyl alcohol. The first cause would be responsible for the 
first increase, and the second and third causes wmuld tend to low^er the 
values with time, as found. No attempt was made to determine the actual 
cause of this variation. 

Summary 

1. The iodimetric method can be used for the determination of for¬ 
maldehyde in the presence of methyl alcohol and formic acid. Methylal, 
if pure, should have no effect. When acetone and ethyl alcohol are present 
this method cannot be used. 

2. The peroxide method as outlined can be used for the determination 
of formaldehyde in the presence of methyT alcohol, ethyl alcohol, formic 
acid and methylal. When acetone is present in equal concentrations, 
the determination will be about 2% high. 

3. The neutral sulfite method can be used for the determination of 
formaldehyde in the presence of methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, formic 
acid and methylal. Acetone introduces an error that cannot be readily 
corrected. 

Nfw OKL:eANS, Louisiana 
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[Contribution from the University of Toronto] 

SOME PREPARATIONS FROM MALEIC AND FUMARIC ACIDS 

By Harold G. Oddy 

Received June 1C, 1923 

Pechman^ and Gabriel and Coleman^ have prepared i!5-benzoyl~acr>dic 
acid from maleic anhydride, benzene and aluminum chloride, and Pechman 
and Kosniewski and Marchlewski'^ prepared /3-toluyl-acrylic acid from 
maleic anhydride, toluene and aluminum chloride. This work has been 
repeated and the conditions for better yields determined. In the prepa¬ 
ration of /3-benzoyl-acrylic acid a yield of 95% (crude) was obtained by 
using 3 g. of maleic anhydride, 25 cc. of benzene, and 9 g. of aluminum 
chloride. This ’was kept cool for 20 minutes and then heated to 60° 
for 1.5 hours. Longer heating reduces the yield. In the preparation of 
jd-toluyl-acrylic acid the same method gave a yield of 77%, Naphthalene, 
anthracene and diphenyl have been used in this experiment, giving the 
corresponding unsaturated keto acids, and various addition compounds of 
these acids have been prepared. 

Rubidge and Qua’s*^ method of preparing diphenylphthalide from 
phthalic anhydride, benzene and aluminum chloride by using an acid 
anhydride on the intennediate compound has been shown to have quite 
general application. If maleic anhydride were substituted for phthalic 
anhydride in the reaction the product should be diphenyl-croton lactone 
but although the conditions were varied considerably the results of an 
attempt to effect this reaction were negative* 

Since Peclimann;! prepared diphenylphthalide from the mixed anhydride 
of benzoyl-benzoic acid and acetic acid, the anhydride of /3-benzoyh 
acrylic acid and acetic acid, m. p. 113-114°, was prepared and treated 
with benzene and aluminum chloride but no diphenyl-croton lactone was 
obtained* ' 

Fumaryl chloride, benzene and aluminum chloride have been used to 
prepare dibenzoyl-ethylene and instead of benzene, other hydrocarbons 
such as toluene, m-xylene and diphenyl have been used and the correspond¬ 
ing 1,4-diketones obtained. Since this work was done, Conant and ,Lutz® 
have described the preparation of 1,4-diketones by this method using 
benzene, toluene, chlorobenzene and mesityiene. Paal and Schulze"^ 
had prepared dibenzoyl-ethylene {trans) from dibenzoyl-malic acid and 
■5':; 15,'88541882). 

® Gabriel and Coleman, 32, 393 (1889). 

A''Kosniewski and'Marchlewski, Chem, Cenir,, (2)'77, 1100 (1906). ' 

^ Rubidge and Qua, This Journal, 36, 732 (1914). 

■'':^;/;'::®\Pechmann,'.,F'Fr.,:T4,'1865418 ■ 

5/'V'.fGonaiit and,Uutz,, This Journal/4S,'1303, (1923). 

'',Paa!',and,'''Scbul2:'e,''BFf.,,^33,'37954:19^ 
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changed it to the as form by exposure to sunlight. The author found 
that ditoluyl-ethykne (trans) and di-2,4-xylyl-ethyleiie (trans) prepared 
from fumaryl chloride were changed, on exposure to sunlight, to the 
colorless cis form. Conant and Lutz also changed their trans 1,4-diketones 
to the as forms by this method but my results in the case of ditoluyl- 
ethylene do not quite agree with theirs. 

Paal and Schulze noted that the bromine addition compounds of the 
trans and cis forms of dibenzoyl-ethylene were identical. The author 
found this to be true also for the bromine addition compounds' of di-|?- 
toluyl-ethylene and di-2,4-x3dyl-eth3dene. 

The melting points given in this paper were taken with a mercury ther¬ 
mometer which was calibrated b 3 ^ Professor J. B. Ferguson against a 
standard platinum-platinumrhodium thermocouple b 3 ^ means of a pre¬ 
cision potentiometer. 

Experimental Part 

Identification of iS-^^-Toluyl-acrylic Acid.—One g. of the toliiyl-acryiic acid was 
boiled with 10% sodium, hydroxide solution for a few minutes; the methyltolyl ketone 
separated as an oil. This oil was oxidized in a cold alkaline solution of potassium ferri- 
cyanide, giving ^-toluic acid. Previous experimenters had assumed that this acid was 
the para derivative. 

Methyl i5-i)-Toluyl-acrylate,—Six g. of the toluyl-acrylic acid was dissolved in methyl 
alcohol and the solution saturated with hydrogen chloride. The oil remaining on the 
evaporation of the methyl alcohol was dried and most of it distilled at 240-245® under 
115 mm. pressure. After recrystallization from acetic acid it formed long, colorless 
crystals, m. p., 45.5-46° and was readily soluble in ether, chloroform, benzene or ethyl 
alcohol. 

jS-;^-ToIuyi-<x-chioropropionic Acid.—One g. of the toluyl-acrylic acid was allowed' 
to stand with 25 cc. of coned, hydrochloric acid in a closed flask for 60 hours. The 
product, which was colorless, w^as washed with water, dried and freed from the original 
acid by warming it mth a small amount of toluene. It was then recrystallized from 
a large volmne of toluene; m, p., 144-144.5®. ' It is quite soluble in acetone or ethyl 
alcohol and less so in ether or chloroform. . Since, in the analogous compound, ^-benzoyl- 
cMoropropionic acid, prepared by Bougault,® the chlorine yras in the'^-position, this 
co,iiipoimd is j5-_^-toluyl-a-chloropropionic acid. 

Analysis, Calc, for CnHnOsGi: Cl* 15.65. Found; 15.45. 

i3-j7-Toluyl”jS,a"dibromopropioniG Acid.—^In cold, acetic acid solution the toluyl- 
acrylic acid immediately reacted with bromine. ¥ery pure .material was obtained by 
recrystallizing the product from 75% methyl alcohol. ■ It is soluble in cMoroform, ben¬ 
zene, acetone or ethyl alcohol. 

Analysis. Calc, for CnHioOsBra: .Br, 45.67.' Found: 45.25.' 

^,,j3-Haplithoyl«acrylic Acid.—Five g. of maleic anhydride and 7 g, of naphthalene' 
were dissolved, in S5 cc. of benzene, and 15 g-^of aluminum'chloride was slowly added. 
After 'B'O minutes the flask waS''warmed to 60-70® for, 4 hours.' ^After decomposition of 
the intermediate compound with hydrochloric acid and removal of the benzene and excess 
naphthalene by 'distillatioii, with steam’the crude product was dissolved 'in sodium 
'"hydroxide,, solution'and ',the ,solution gradually acidifi'ed, the first precip,itate being're- 

'''® Bougault, [8]'15, ^ 
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jected. A small amount of benzoyl-acrylic acid was removed by washing the crystals 
with benzene and the material was further purified by recrystallizing it from a large 
volume of 10% hydrochloric acid; it seemed to be principally one product. By mak¬ 
ing the methyl ester of this material and hydrolyzing the ester, a pure acid, m, p., 189- 
190°, was obtained. It is easily soluble in acetone, ether, acetic acid, alcohol or chloro¬ 
form and slightly soluble in benzene. In one preparation a small amount of a second 
product, m. p., 158-159°, was obtained which seemed to be more soluble in benzene, and 
the methyl ester was an oil. The acid, m. p., 189-190°, did not react with bromine 
in cold acetic acid solution, and in hot acetic acid hydrogen bromide was evolved. 

Analysis of siker salt. Calc, for CuHsOsAg: Ag, 32.5. Found; 31.9. 

Identification of the Acid Melting at 189-190 °.--One g. of this acid was dissolved in 
acetic acid and 6 g. of sodium dichromate added. The flask was kept on the water-bath 
for 6 hours and after it had then cooled the contents were diluted with thrice their volume 
of water. A brown precipitate formed that on sublimation gave ^-naphthoic acid. The 
acid is, therefore, j3,j3-iiaphthoyl-acryIic acid. 

Methyl-|Sj/3-naphthoyl-acrylate.—Five g. of the acid was dissolved in methyl alcohol 
and the solution saturated with hydrogen chloride. The ester crystallized in plates, 
in. p., 94-96°, and is soluble in acetic acid, chloroform or benzene. 

^-p-Phenyl-henzoyl-acrylic Acid.—Five g. of maleic anhydride and 8 g. of diphenyl 
were dissolved in 50 cc. of benzene and 15 g. of aluminum chloride was added. The 
temperature was kept at 60-70° for 4 hours. Only a small amount of diphenyl and no 
benzoyl-acrylic acid were recovered and practically no tar was formed. Recrystalliza- 
tioii from acetic acid gave yellow needles; m. p., 167-168°; yield, 80%. The acid is 
quite soluble in acetone, ether or ethyl alcohol and insoluble in cold benzene or toluene. 
The sodium salt is only slightly soluble in water. 

Analysis of silver salt. Calc, for Cir,HiiO‘jAg: Ag, 30.05. Found: 29,75. 

Methyl ^-^-Phenyl-benzoyi-acrylate.—Four g. of the acid was dissolved in methyl 
alcohol and after treatment with hydrogen chloride the solution w^as boiled for V 2 hour. 
The ester on recrystallization from ethyl alcohol melted at 73.5-74° and is readily soluble 
in, benzene, acetone or ether. , 

/3-^~Phenyi-benzoyl-o:,^-dibroniopropionic Acid.—Five g. of iS-j^-phenyl-benzoyl- 
acrylic acid was dissolved in hot acetic acid and bromine slowly added. It was im¬ 
mediately absorbed. The powder obtained by evaporating the solution was recrystal- 
iized from toluene; m. p., ISO-lSl °. It was readily soluble in alcohol, acetone or ether 
and diflicultly soluble in benzene'or toluene. ■ 

Calc, for Found: 38.35. 

Identification of ^-p-Phenyi-benzoyFa,i3--dibroinopropionic Acid,—One g. of this 
acid was fused with 2 g. of potassium hydroxide for 10 minutes at 160° and p-phenyl- 
benzoic acid obtained from the product. This gives the formula for the original acid 
,and 'for4he bromine addition compound.. 

Methyl ^-p“Plieiiyl«benzoyi“a,i3"dibromopropionate,—Twog. of the acid was boiled 
for 30 minutes with methyl alcohol and hydrogen chloride. The ester on recrystalliza- 
"■ tion from ethyl .alcohol was white, m. ,p., ,,120-121 °, and: soluble' in acetone, ether, acetic 
'acid-or benzene."': 

i5-OTesa-Anthroyi-acrylsc Acid.—Eight g. of maleic anhydride and 16 g. of anthracene 
were dissolved in I'OO .cc,' of ■ benzene .and 24'g.' of aluminum'chloride was added slowly 
There was little actioG'in the' cold,, and the flask'was ^warmed for '5 hours at 60-70 °." Aftei 
addition of hydrochloric'/acid,. the solid; was separated, from' the,, liquid and washed with 
benzene, yielding 15 g. of a light green product, which'after recrystallization from acetic 
acid gave 10 g. of colorless.crystals; m> p., 261 °'. ■ .This acid'' is .soluble in acetone or ohloro- 
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[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratories of Columbia University, No. 415] 

THE RELATION BETWEEN MOLECULAR STRUCTURE AND 
ODOR IN TRI-SUBSTITUTED BENZENES. I. DERIVATIVES 
OF PARA-METHOXY-ACETOPHENONE 

By ]\f arston Tayror Bogert and Leo Patrick Curtin 
R eceived June 23, 1923 

Introductory 

So many well-known perfume substances among- the tri-substitute-d 
benzenes possess the 1,3,4 arrangement that this has been called by Georg 
Cohn the 'Ideal configuration/' Borneol, menthol, carone, fenchone, 
thujone, menthone, pulegoiie, camphor, carvacrol, thymol, eugenol, iso- 
eugenol, safrol, piperoiial, vanillin, acetovanillone, certain of the synthetic 
musks, and others might be cited as illustrations of the fact that such 
an arrangement of the osmophore groups is of remarkably frequent oc¬ 
currence in compounds possessing strong, agreeable odors. 

In following this observation further, we have investigated various 
derivatives of ;^-methoxy-acetophenone, a substance which itself has a 
fine floral odor, and whose ju-hydroxy derivative (2-hydroxy~4-inetlioxy“ 
acetophenone), also known as peonol, occurs in the roots of the tree peony 
(Paeonia motiian) and has been employed in the perfume industry on 
account of its pleasant aroma.- 

Our purpose was to throw some additional light upon the connection 
between odor and structure in compounds of this type, by preparing new 
1,3,4 derivatives and noting their odor. 

One of the products we had in mind was the isomer of peonol, iso¬ 
ace tovanillone (3-hydroxy-4-metiioxy-acetophenone), but while our ex¬ 
periments were in progress, the article by Schneider and Kraft^ appeared, 
describing the preparation of this compound by the action of sulfo-acetic 
acid upon guaiacol. . As-the authors, make no mention of its possessing 
any noteworthy odor, the inference is that it has none. 

The following derivatives of 4 -methox 3 ^-acetophenone were synthesized 
carrying an additional osmophore group adjacent to the methoxy: 3-nitro, 
3-amiiio, 3-iodo, 3-cyano and 3-azido. Of these, all but the nitro de¬ 
rivative are new. All proved to be practically odorless. 

In addition to the above, other new derivatives, carrying non-osmophores' 
in Position 3, were prepared in the course of the investigation, as follows: 
aceto-amino, iodochloride, iodoso, ^-nitrobenzalamino, sodium sulfonate, 
diazo - perbromide,. diaz.o-amino,.amino-azo and 4-hydroxy-3-iodoso- 
acetophenone. - These likewise were odorless,, as might have been expected 
-on account of their nonvolatility, ; 

' ''-:A "'tri-substituted- 'benzene- containing 3 osmophore- groups- in 1,3,4 re- 
^ Sehu-eider'anci'"Kraft, 55B, 1892'(1922). -' 
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lation, therefore, is not because of that reason a perfume, even though its 
physical constants, such as boiling point, solubilities, etc., may be favorable. 
The connection between odor and constitution is not so simple then, and 
other factors must be involved which we hope may be discovered by a 
continuation of this investigation. 

While p-methoxy-acetophenone itself is very stable and can be distilled 
at 258° without decomposition, its derivatives noted above are much more 
sensitive to the action of heat, especially in the presence of acid or alkali, 
and tarry by-products often seriously diminished the yields. 

Ill carrying out reactions upon groups oriko to the methoxy, we encoun¬ 
tered the well-known obstacle of steric hindrance.Thus, it was found 
impossible to h 3 ?'drolyze the 3-cyano derivative to the corresponding amide 
or acid, or to obtain therefrom an imino ester; nor could we convert the 
3-amino derivative into the phenol. 

Many years ago, Victor Meyer^ pointed out that the hindering effect 
of the interfering group increased with its molecular weight. Our own 
observations lead us to suggest the following supplementary hypotheses. 

1. The hindering effect of an interfering group diminishes as the molec¬ 
ular weight of the reacting group in the ortho position increases. 

2. The hindering effect of an interfering group diminishes as the molec¬ 
ular weight of the foreign reacting molecule increases. 

These tentative hypotheses are based upon the simple physical considera¬ 
tions of mass and inertia and are, of course, of a qualitative nature only. 
None the less, they may prove of service to others, as they have to us. 

As an illustration of Hypothesis 1, the formation of the azido derivative 
from the diazo perbromide and ammonia may be cited. The methoxy 
group, with a molecular weight of 31, is crowded out to such an extent by 
the heavy diazo perbromide group (molecular weight, 268^, that the 
azido compound is formed practicaliy instantaneously in excellent yield, 
although the foreign attacking molecule has a molecular weight of only 17. 

In confirmation of the second hypothesis are the failures to hydrolyze 
the cyano derivative by water or hydrogen dioxide, or to change it to an 
imino ester by anhydrous methyl alcohol and hydrogen chloride, and the 
inability to hydrolyze the diazonium chloride. In all these cases, the 
molecular weight of the reacting group was not far from that of the inter¬ 
fering one (methoxy!). On the other hand, reactions involving heavier 
foreign' molecules were particularly satisfactory *'as, for example, 'those 
with hydrogen iodide, tin, copper, potassium cyanide, and those participat¬ 
ing'in'.the'formation of Schiff bases- or diazo-amino'-derivatives. ; 

2 BigmeEi, 'Gtt22. Am. 27,347 (1897). 

® Cain and Mcofl,/; Oim. 81 , 1440 (1902). ^ 

«Cam,««,83,688(19Q3).''''''''' 
s Meyer, Ber., 28,1260'(1895).,, 
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Experimeatai Part 

The ^-methoxy-acetoplienone used in these experiments was prepared from anisole 
by a combination of the methods of Gattermann, Ehrhardt and !^laisc!i® and of Charon 
and Zamanosd The yield of pure product (m. p., 38-39°) was 61%. Charon and 
Zamanos report that their yields were those calculated. We were not so successful, as 
some unsymmetrical bis (^-anisjd) ethylene, small amounts of other products and con¬ 
siderable tar were always formed, although the acet^d chloride was added ver>’' slowly (2 
hours) and the temperature was maintained below 10°. When petroleum ether was 
employed as solvent, in place of carbon disulfide, the yield was only S%. With excess 
anisole as solvent, the yield was 30%, calculated to the anisole consumed in the reaction. 

^-Methoxy-acetophenone Sodium Sulfonate.—^;^-Methoxy-acetophenone is not 
attacked by 95% sulfuric acid at 80°. Even fuming acid containing 15%- of sulfur tri- 
oxide attacks it but slightly at laboratory temperature. It can be satisfactorily siilfon- 
ated, lio^vever, by great excess of stronger acid. 

One hundred g. of fuming sulfuric acid containing 30% of sulfur trioxide was cooled 
to 5° and 25 g. of /?-methoxy-acetophenone was added very slowly (SO minutes) with 
efficient stirring. After all the _^-methoxy-acetophenone had been added, the stirring 
was continued for another half hour at low temperature, and the mixture then poured 
into 5 times its volume of ice-cold saturated salt solution. The sodium sulfonate soon 
began to separate, and after 20 minutes’ further stirring the voluminous precipitate was 
filtered out; yield, nearly that calculated. 

The salt formed large, snow-%vhite, fatty leaflets, that turned pink when exposed 
to direct sunlight while still moist. Both the salt and the free acid were easily soluble in 
water. 

Analysis, Calc, for CgHsOsSNa: S, 12.69. Found: 12.82. 

Fusion of this sodium salt for 3 minutes with a low-melting mixture of sodium and 
potassium hydroxides completely destroyed it. The insignificant amount of phenolic 
product appeared to be mainly a catechol derivative, since with ferric chloride solution 
it gave immediately a deep green, turning red upon the addition of sodium carbonate. 
Evidently, the ether linkage was also ruptured in the fusion. 

MeJTHyl EsTER.—This was a colorless liquid prepared from the sodium sulfonate 
and dimethyl sulfate. 

3-Nitro-4-iiiethoxy-acetopheiione has been described already by Stockhausen and 
Gattermann,® who obtained it from e?-mtro-anisole by the Friedel-Grafts reaction. Their 
yield was less than 9%|. We find that high yields may be secured by the direct nitration 
of ^-methoxy-acetophenone. ' . 

Fifty g. of ^-methoxy-acetophenone was dissolved in 200 cc. of coned, sulfuric acid 
at laboratory temperature and the solution cooled to 0°. This solution was nitrated by 
the gradual (1 hour) addition of an ice-cold mixture'of, coned, nitric acid (containing 
^/a'mole of nitric acid) with an .equal .volume of coned, sulfuric acid, Btirring was con¬ 
tinued, for 15...minutes after the addition of the mixed acids, and the solution was Then, 
poured into a liter of ice water. ■ After. standing .for an hour, the precipitated iiitro 
derivative was collected and'crystallized from alcohol; yield, 95%. It formed slender,, 
lemon-yellow, odorless needles; m. p., '99.5° (corr.)., ..Stockhausen,, and Gattermann 
found this same melting point for their product. 

".Althoug'h.'it has been observed that o-methoxynitro derivatives, are not readily re¬ 
duced, to .the corresponding hydrazo compounds,; the reaction was attempted with the 

. G.attermann,.Ehrhardt a.nd.'Maiseh., Ber,,'23, 1201 (1890;). .' ' 

Charon and Zamanos,. .741 :'(i900).'. ' 

.. . ®. Stockhausen.and Gattermann, .Ber., 2.5, 3521 (1892). . 
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above iiitrometlioxy-acetoplieiione, following the procedure of Starke.® Only' tarry 
products resulted, nor could any benzidine derivative be isolated after treatment of the 
crude reaction product with coned, hydrochloric acid. 

3*-AmiiiO“4-iiaethoxy«acetophenone was prepared by reducing the above nitro de¬ 
rivative with tin and hydrochloric acid; yield, 74%. It crystallized from alcohol in large, 
flat, colorless, odorless hexagonal prisms; m. p., 102 ° (corr.); it was easily soluble in ben¬ 
zene, and moderately soluble in ether. 

Analysis. Calc, for CaHiAN: C, 65.45; H, 6.67. Found: C, 65.68; H, 6.77. 

Acetyl Derivative. —This was obtained by dissolving the amine in a slight excess 
of acetic anhydride and allowing the solution to stand for 2 or 3 days. It crystallized in 
colorless, rhombic prisms; m. p., 122.5° (corr.). 

Analysis. Calc, for CuHisOaN: C, 63.75; H, 6.33. Found: C, 63.68; H, 6.25. 

Boiled with water, it was partially hydrolyzed. On crystallization from water, 
therefore, it showed a lower melting point, due to contamination with the free amine, 

Benzal Derivative. —TMs was a sirupy substance that solidified onlj’' after long 
standing. When warmed slightly, it reverted to the sirupy form. 

^-Nitrobenzal Derivative. —^TMs was obtained when the amine and #>-nitrobenz- 
aldehyde were heated at 110° for 15 hours. 

Although a solid at laboratory temperatures, this product w^as not a crystalloid but 
a supercooled liquid. At room temperature, it was hard and brittle, but softened above 
135° and was completely melted at 160°. The color ranged from deep red to yellow, 
depending upon the degree of subdivision of the solid. It was purified by dissolving it in 
boiling alcohol, in which it is but moderately soluble, and on cooling it separated in small 
droplets which soon solidified. 

Afw/ywL Calc, for C 16 H 14 O 4 N 2 : C, 64.43; H, 4.70. Found: C, 64.18; H, 4.69. 

Attempts to obtain the phenylhydrazine from the amine failed, in part due probably 
to intermoleciilar condensations of hydrazine and acetyl groups with formation of com¬ 
plex hydrazone types, leading finally to tars. 

Similar lack of success attended our experiments for the production of a quinoline 
from the amine. Arsenic acid^® was used as the oxidizing agent, but the yield of the 
quinoline was exceedingly poor, and tars VYere the main products. 

Before the publication of the article by Schneider and Kraft^ reporting the prepara¬ 
tion of iso-acetovaiiiiloiie from guaiacol, we had made a number of futile attempts to 
produce the same compound from the above amine. The diazonium salt was boiled in 
aqueous solution, it was dropped cold into a mixture of sulfuric acid and sodium hydrogen 
sulfate at 140 ° and at 160°d^ and it was added to a boiling solution of equal parts by 
weight of copper sulfate and water but no iso-acetovanillone was isolated in any of these 
experiments, onlyd;arry substances being formed. 

3 “Iod. 0 - 4 “methoxy-acetophenoEe, prepared from the amino derivative, through 
the diazo reaction, was purified by repeated crystallization from 50% acetic acid, after 
decantation from tarry' by-products;, yield, 55%. ' It was obtained as yellow,■ feathery,, 
odorless needles, m. p„ 103.6 ° (corr.), that rapidly became brownish in the light and were 
easily soluble in alcohol, chloroform, ether or glacial acetic acid. 

Cak, for C 9 H 9 O 2 I: C, 39.13; H, 3.26. Found: C, 39.29; H, 3.36. 

When it was boiled for several hours with alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution, 
„no .phenol was formed. ■ ; 

® Starke, J. Ckem. [2] 59,210 (1889). 

: :..'^'^■G:er.'''pat-,, 95,339;'''IFi»fcf, I, 216.' 

Ger,pat.,T67,21lLfm,T,^ '■ ■■■■,■■ ... 
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3“IociocMoride-4**met!ioxy-acetoplieiioEej (ICI 2 ) (CHsOjQHsCOCHg.—When the 
iodo derivative was dissolved in chloroform and the solution saturated with dry clilorine, 
an unstable iodochloride was obtained in fine, bright yellow cr\"stals. 

This compound lost its chlorine so easily that it could not be obtained pure. In a 
closed vessel, the chlorine liberated displaced hydrogen of the molecule, and the only gas 
then found present was hydrogen chloride. The result was a mixture of products, w4Ich 
is now awaiting further examination, and which probably contains some of its chlorine in 
Position 6 . 

3-Iodoso-4“methoxy-acetophenone.-—The freshly precipitated iodochloride was 
treated wdth 5 M potassium hydroxide solution. The product w^as a grayish white, 
putty-like, amorphous mass that decomposed suddenly when heated. Efforts to purify 
it by crystallization from various solvents were unavailing, as it always separated in a 
slimy, amorphous form. 

3~IodosO“4-hydroxy-acetophenone.—In the preparation of the above iodosomethoxy 
derivative, the clear alkaline filtrate -was made acid by passing into it a current of sulfur 
dioxide, A precipitate resulted that w'as believed at first to be the iodoiiium iodide/® 
an assumption which was shown to be untenable because of the ready solubility of the 
substance in dil. aqueous alkali and the analytical results. The precipitation of the 
compound from its alkaline solution by sulfur dioxide also indicated the presence of a 
phenolic hydroxyl group, presumably, formed by the action of the strong alkali used in 
attacking the iodochloride, the ether being saponified thereby, due to the acid groups 
oriho said para to it. 

From 50% alcohol, the compound crystallized in long, pale yellow needles, that 
melted without decomposition at 243° when carefully heated, but decomposed suddenly 
when heated rapidly. It was easily soluble in alcohol or benzene, and moderately soluble 
in ether. 

Analysis. Calc, for CgHyOsI: C, 34.55; H, 2.54. Found: C, 33.58, 34.26; H, 2.62, 

2 . 68 . 

3~Cyano-4-methoxy-a€etophenoiie (S-Acetyl-d-methoxy-henzonitrile) was pre¬ 
pared from the amine by the usual Sandmeyer method; yield, 70%. 

The product crystallized from alcohol in fine, pale yellow, odorless needles, m. p. 
159.5° (corr.), that soon changed to a light orange-yellow color. It was moderately 
soluble in alcohol or ether, and dissolved readily in benzene. 

' Analysis. Calc, for C 10 H 9 O 2 N: C, 68.55; H, 5.18. -Found: C, 68.35; H, 5.27. ' , 

An attempt to prepare the amide from this nitrile by the action of alkaline hydrogen 
dioxide^^ proved unsuccessful, the nitrile being recovered unchanged. 

Efforts to saponify the nitrile to the corresponding acid were almost equally dis¬ 
appointing. ' Heating it with '70% sulfuric acid for several hours gave mainly tarry prod-, 
nets, but a very small, amount of a carboxylic acid was isolated, insufficient for purifica¬ 
tion, Twhich melted with decomposition at 255°. Boiling the nitrile with coned, hydro- 
" chloric add for 10 hours, heating it with 5 M potassium hydroxide solution for several 
hours, or fusing the sodium sulfonate with sodium formate, alike failed, to yield the add 
sought and gave only decomposition products. 

: ■ Experiments were also conducted for the conversion of the nitrile into the Imino 
ester by the action of dry hydrogen chloride and anhydrous methyl alcohol, but no reac¬ 
tion occurred, and the. nitrile was recovered.'unaltered, 

. 2 “Metho 2 y*S-acetyi-diazohenzene Perferomide was' precipitated at, once when the 
calculated amount of bromine dissolved 'inhydrobromic acid was added to the diazonium 
chloride;, yield, nearly that calculated.' 

.1592:'(lS94)v '■V;',' 

Rad,ziszewski, f5id.,T,S, ;:355’''(1885).'. ' 
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. The compound formed pale yellow, flat needles (from cold alcohol), m. p., 68-70°, 
that decomposed on standing or on heating them wdth alcohol. 

2 -Methoxy“ 5 -acetyi-azidoben 2 ene, (CH3O) (CH 3 CO)C 6 N 3 ..N 3 .—Ammonium hy¬ 
droxide solution was added with vigorous stirring to a flue suspension of the diazo per- 
bromide in water A® The azido compound was precipitated instantly as a mahogany-red 
mass which, after decolorization and recrystallization from dil. alcohol, was obtained in 
long, delicate needles of a peculiar faint pinkish buff color that darkened on standing 
and melted with decomposition at 87° (corr.). When heated rapidly, the substance 
exploded slightly above its melting point. It was freely soluble in alcohol or benzene, 
and also dissoh'Cd easily in ether; yield, 75%. 

Analysis. Calc, for C 9 H 9 O 2 N 3 : C, 56.53; H, 4.74. Found: C, 56.33; H, 4.65. 

The method of Culmann and Gasiorowski^® for the synthesis of azidobenzenes by 
the action of hydrochloric acid and stannous chloride upon the diazonium chloride was 
tried and found to be unsuitable for the production of this azide. 

Griess^^ has shown that certain azidobenzenes with a free para position rearrange to 
/j-aminoplienols when heated with 50% sulfuric acid. The azido derivative of p-/ 
methoxy-acetophenone described above, however, decomposed to a tar after only 15 
minutes'heating with 25% acid. 

2,2CDhnethoxy-SjS '-diacetyl-diazo-ammobeiizeiie, (CHsG)(GHsCO) CeHs.N: N.NH. 
C 6 H 3 (COCHs)(OCH 3 ).—Ten g. of the 3-amino-4-methoxy-acetophenone was dissolved 
in 50 cc. of water and 20 g. of coned, hydrochloric acid, and the solution was well cooled 
and diazotized with the exact amount of sodium nitrite. To this diazo solution was 
added a solution of 10 g. of the same amine in 20 cc. of water and 6 g. of coned, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, followed by a saturated aqueous solution of 35 g. of potassium acetate. The 
diazo-amino compound precipitated immediately. It was purified by boiling it in al¬ 
coholic solution with a decolorizing carbon, filtering the solution while it was still boiling 
hot, cooling quickly in an ice pack and filtering it promptly with suction. When the 
pale yellow solution was allowed to cool slowly, orange-colored needles formed that were 
contaminated with the isomeric ammo-azo derivative described below; yield, 95%. 

The pure product formed small, pale yellow needles, m. p. 178° (corr.), but was 
sparingly soluble in boiling alcohol and nearly insoluble in cold. 

Analysis. Calc, for C 1 SH 19 O 4 N 3 : G, 63.34; H, 5.57. Found: C, 63,10; H, 5.46. 

2,2 '-Dimethoxy-SjS '-diacetyl-4-amiao-azobeiizene.—The diazo-amino derivative 
was suspended in water and an equivalent amount of hydrochloric acid^® added. After 
standing at laboratory temperature for 3 days, the mixture had changed mainly to tarry 
products and only a small amount of the aminoazo derivative was secured. It formed 
dark red microscopic crystals (from 50% alcohol), m. p. 198-200° (corr.), and proved 
to be an extremely feeble base, being insoluble in 10 M hydrochloric acid, but soluble in 
13.'itf with, a' greenish blue'color. 

Analysis': Calc, for CisHigOiNg*. C, 63.34;H, 5.57. Found: C, 63.18; H. 5.44. 

Summary 

1. Tri-stibstituted benzenes carrying osmophores in 1,3,4 arrangement 
are not always odorous, even when sufficiently volatile. 

; 2'v, Although '4-niethoxy--'acetophenone'is, itself a perfume substance 
, ^45 Griess,''.4«,'«.,T37,, 68'(1866). 

^“ ■Guim.ann and Gasiorowski, J. prakL Chem., .[2],40, 99'(1889). 

\;»'';Griess,\5ef./27, 313 (1894). 

' ^Friswell',and Green, Soc., 47, 920 (1885). 
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the introduction of the osmophores NO 2 , NH 2 , Ng or CN, in Position 3 
results in odorless products. 

3. Certain new hypotheses are advanced concerning steric hindrance. 

4. The following new compounds are described: the 3-sulfo, 3-aniino, 
S-acetamino, 3*-p-nitrobenzalammo, 3-iodo, 3-iodochloride, 3~iodoso and 
3-C3rano derivatives of 4-methox3'-acetophenone; and from the 3-amino, 
the corresponding diazo perbromide, azido, diazo-amino and amino-azo 
derivatives; also the S-iodoso-4-h\^drox3'-acetophenone. 

5. Some improved methods of preparation have been developed for 
compounds previously known. 

New York, N. Y. 


[Contribution from the Chemicau Laboratory of the University of Iuuinois] 

THE KETENIC BECOMPOSITIOH OF METHYLETHYL KETOHE 
By Charues DeWitt Hurd and Cyriu Kocour 

Received June 25, 1923 

It has recently been demonstrated that ketene can be prepared in 
excellent yields^ merely by'heating acetone vapors in a suitable apparatus. 
With this in view, methylethyl ketone was put to the same test. It can 
evidently decompose in two ways: CH3-CO-C2H5 — > CH2:CO + 
CsHs; or CHs-CHo-CO-CHs — > CH3-CH:CO + CH4. If ketene were 
formed, it would not be a profitable process unless the yield were better 
than that obtained in the decomposition of acetone.^ However, if methyl 
ketene were formed, the reaction would be one of great interest regardless 
of the yield, inasmuch as methyl ketene is tmusually difficult to prepare. 

The iiterature that deals with methyl ketene is very limited. Staudinger^ prepared 
it in ethereal solution in 6 to 8% yield from ce-bromopropiony! bromide and zinc shavings. 
No other positive statements are on record, although a few negative items bear -witness 
to the difficulty of its isolation. One such is given by In his discussion of the 

ketonic decomposition of /idactones, he obser\^ed that (CHslaC—CCCHs)—COOH de- 

M . ! 

O—CO 

composed at into acetone, carbon suboxide, and an oil in approximately 80- 

^ Hurd and Cochran, This Journau/4S, 515 (1923). A repetition of the experi¬ 
ment was, made in this Laboratory by Mr. J. W. Eem who obtained 18.5 g„ of purified 
acetanilide from .28 g. of unrecovered acetone, a yield of 28.3%, in contest ..to the yield 
of' 17,5'% reported in the original article. The only change in the, apparatus was the 
use of. tight-fitting rubber stoppers in place of. 'corks, -wherever possible; where' corks 
were used they 'were well softened and painted with water glass inside'and outside 
1 day before use. ' As in the original report, the gas burners were giving their fuB' blast. 
It is now thought that the temperature 6{X)®, which was originally reported, is some¬ 
what lower than the true temperature of the furnace. 

Methylethyl ketone is nearly'as inexpensive'as acetone. 

'^'Staudinger, ■ Ber., 44, ,535, 541 ,(1911). 

4'0tt, A«».,".40i, 159,'{1914).': ■ 
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85% yield. Methyl ketene was reported to be absent. This was interesting, inasmiich 
as the lower hotnolog, (CH 3 ) 2 C—CH—COOH, also formed acetone, and carbon sub- 

I I 

O—CO 

oxide at its melting point. In this case, acetic acid was also isolated. 

Very few data are obtainable concerning the behavior of methylethyl ketone at high 
temperatures. At least, it Is stable at temperatures that do not exceed 450®. Other 
ketones, such as acetone, diethyl ketone, dipropyl ketone and methylpropyl ketone 
behave similarly.® 

Poma and Nesti® have studied the action of the silent electric discharge upon the 
vapor of methyiethyl ketone. Of the gaseous decomposition products, they reported 
43.6% of methane (or ethane), 32.8% of carbon monoxide, 12.5% of ethylene (or 
acetjdene) and 10.2% of hydrogen. The liquid products were not analyzed com¬ 
pletely, but sy?«-dimethyl-acetonyl acetone was shown to be present. 

Ketene was found in our experiments, but we obtained no evidence of 
the formation of methyl ketene. This seems to be direct evidence that 
only the first of the two possible reactions mentioned above takes place. 
However, it is entirely possible that methyl ketene is also formed, and that 
it decomposes at the high temperature of the experiment. This problem 
is being studied further and will be discussed in a later paper. 

Condensation products of methylethyl ketone were to be expected. 
We found that they constituted between 4 and 5% of the distillate.^ 
The remaining 95% was unchanged methylethyl ketone. The work of 
Bodroux and Taboury^ and of Becker and Thorpe® would lead us to expect 
that methyl-5“heptene-4-one-3, C 2 H 5 --CO-CH: C(CH 3 )~C 2 H 5 , would be 
contained in this mixture. No attempt, however, was made to determine 
the exact nature of the small amount of higher-boiling material obtained 
in our experiments. 

Because of the fact that both ketene and methyl ketene are gases that 
polymerize easily, no attempt was made to isolate them but, instead, 
reagents were sought’that would differentiate between the two. The 
following were used: aniline, toluidine, and water. 

Experimental Part 

Commercial methylethyl ketone was purified by several fractional 
distillations. The portion that was finally used, distilled almost com¬ 
pletely^® between 79° and 80°. • 

.. ''The apparatus was similar in its essential features to that described by 

® Seiiderens, Compt, rend,, 149, 996, footnote, (1909); Bull, so£, chim,, [4] 5, 484 
(1909).;,, ■ 

® ^oma and Nesti, chim. ital,, [2] 51, 89 (1921). 

^' See":,Ex,perimentai Part, p. 2170.'' 

and Tabonry, 50C’. c/dm., [4] 3, 831,.(i90S). 

Becker and Thorpe, J. Soc„ 121, 1303 (1922). 

■W. Bmnel, [This,,, Journal, 45, 1338 (1923) J, reported that very pure 'methylethyl 
"ketone v boils' at'79.37® ''at 755 mm. 
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Hurd and Cocfirand^' It is of fundamental importance that aU joints 
be made as free from leaks as possible. Rubber stoppers were used in 
the cooler parts of the apparatus, where they were not in contact with 
methylethyi ketone. The corks used elsewhere were selected ones, well 
softened, and carefully fitted. They were painted with water glass, 
inside and out, and allowed to stand for some time before use in order to 
permit the water glass to harden before pressure was applied to it. An-' 
other difference in the apparatus was the use of an oil-bath, heated to 
about 120°, in place of the boHing water-bath. This was found necessary 
in order to effect immediate vaporization of the ketone as it dropped into 
the oOOcc. flask. The burners beneath the combustion- furnace were 
adjusted for a flame about a the size of the full blast. The temperature, 
roughly measured in the middle of the furnace with a quartz thermometer, 
was 600°. 

About 80 g. of methylethyi ketone was used in each run. The duration 
of the experiment ordinarily ranged between 1.5 and 2 hours. The ketone 
was added at such a rate that between 50 and 60 g. oi distillate was re¬ 
covered. The yields of ketene, based upon the meth 3 dethyl ketone that 
was not recovered, varied between 1 and 3.5%. In the report that follows, 
all duplicate runs that did not contribute essentially independent data 
have been omitted for purposes of brevity. 

Reaction with AniUne 

Eighty g. of methylethyi ketone was passed through the combustion tube; 56 g. of 
distillate was collected; therefore, 24 g. of the ketone may have decomposed. Ten g. 
of freshly distilled aniline was placed in the reaction flask with 50 cc. of absolute ether. 
At the end of the experiment the excess of aniline was removed by distillation with steam. 
The water solution of the non-volatile portion was evaporated, and the residue was re- 
crystallized from a mixture of ethyl acetate and ligroin. About 0.8 g. of acetanilide, 
m. p., 112°, w^as isolated. , . 

There was no indication of the presence of propionanilide, which indicates that 
no methyl ketene reached this part of the apparatus. However, a very small amount of 
material that melted at 79° was isolated, . As yet it is unidentified, but-further work 
with this compound is in progress. It is best recrystallized from hot ligroin (100-110°)., 
It possesses about the same degree of solubility in hot water as acetanilide, for no separa¬ 
tion by fractional crystallization from this solvent could be effected. 

Reaction with ^^ara-Toluidine 

About 10 g. of ^-toluidine (m. p., 44-45°) was dissoh^ed in absolute ether and, placed 
ill' the reaction flask. A second reaction bottle containing aniline was placed in series to 
ascertain whether 'or not any ketene escaped reaction ,in the first flask. ' -Only," a trace of 
acetanilide was' found, which proved that the reaction of ketene with toluidine is nearly 
instantaneous. 

Of the 80 g. of ketone used''originally, 60 g. *was recovered. At the completion of, 
the' ran, the excess of toluidine was removed' by distiliation with' steam. The non¬ 
volatile- portion was filtered while still hot,- and .the filtrate' was,then cooled in ice. A 

^:i''Ref:'i;p. 519." 
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voluminotis white precipitate appeared which was collected and dried. Without further 
purification, it melted at 142°; yield, 0.8 g.; this represents a 2% yield of ketene. This 
product was resolved into 2 fractions by fractional crystaUization from ligroin in which 
was dissolved a little ethyl acetate. The more insoluble fraction melted at 145°. Its 
identity was proved without question to be ^-acetotoluidide by comparison with a known 
sampled^ The latter was prepared by the action of 1 cc. of acetyl chloride upon 1.5 g. 
of ^-toluidine. The resultant product was heated to about 150° for a time, then cooled, 
washed with water, collected and dried; m. p., 145°. After one recrystallization from a 
mixture of ethyl acetate and ligroin, it melted at 146-147°. A mixture of this and the 
ketene product melted at 145-146°. 

Trom the more soluble fraction was resolved a small quantity of a white crystalline 
compound that melted at 106°. This is probably similar to the compound that melts 
at 79° formed during the reaction with aniline. Work is being continued with both 
compounds. 

At first, it was thought that it was ^?-acetotoluidxde, but a mixed melting-point de¬ 
termination with a known sample showed the incorrectness of such an assumption. The 
mixture melted between 70-80°. The known sample was prepared by the action of 5.2 
g. of acetic anhydride upon 10.7 g. of o-toluidine. The mixture was heated with a small 
flame for 2 hours, cooled, and recrystallized from a mixture of benzene and ligroin. It 
was then recrystaliized from ligroin (100-110°), a solvent that fails to dissolve the para 
compound. The pure crystals melted at 109-110°, 

Reaction with Water 

A mixture of an excess of water with ether was placed in the first reaction flask. 
The second contained aniline and ether. Of the 80 g. of methylethyl ketone used, 52 g. 
was recovered. The slowness of the reaction between ketene and water was evidenced 
when 0.87 g. of acetanilide was isolated from the second reaction flask. 

After the evaporation of ether from the mixture in the first flask a little phenolphtha- 
lein was added and the acid solution neutralized with 0.05 N sodium hydroxide solution. 
The solution of salt was then evaporated and dried. It weighed 1.144 g. To determine 
whether this salt was sodium acetate or sodium propionate, 1 g. of it was treated in 63% 
alcoholic solution with 1 g. of ^-nitrobenzyl bromide. ^3 The product which resulted was 
|?-nitrobe.nzyl acetate * after 2 recrystallizations from alcohol it melted at 73-75°. 

The total yield of ketene in this run was 3.5%, based upon the ketone that was not 
recovered. 

The Distillate 

One hundred and sixty g. of distillate, which was collected by the vertical condenser, 
was fractionated thrice; 43 g. boiled between 75° and 77°; 82 g. between 77° and 80°; 
28 g. between 80 ° and 85 °; 3,5 g, between 85 ° and 125 °; 2 g. between 125 ° and 150 °; and 
a foully smelling liquid vrhich weighed 1.5 g. remained. The 7 g. of material that boiled 
above 85° represents 4,4% of the total. The rest was methylethyl ketone. 

The two U-tubes that were placed between the condenser and the first reaction 
bottle collected but a small quantity of liquid that possessed an exceedingly pungent odor. 

Summary 

W ketone is passed through a tube at 600®, ketene 

is formed in small yields. The presence of methyl ketene could not be 
'demonstrated,,' /',■ 

' T^q values for the m. p. of ^-acetotoluidide are listed. Riche and Berard [Ann,, 
129,, 77 ,(1864)],give 145°, whereas .Feitler [Z, physik Cijem.,.4,'76'(1889)] gives l53°,. 
'^■®Reid, This Journal, 39, 126 (1917)■ ' ■ ' ' 
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Ketene reacts much more slowly with -water than with aniline or with 
toluidine. 

Urbana, Illinois 

[Contribution fro-m the Chemical Labor-atory op the University op Illinois] 

PLATINUM OXIDE AS A CATALYST IN THE REDUCTION OF 
ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. HI. PREPARATION AND PROPER¬ 
TIES OF THE OXIDE OF PLATINUM OBTAINED BY THE FUSION 
OF CHLOROPLATINIC ACID WITH SODIUM NITRATE^ 

By Roger Adams and R. L. Shriner- 

Received June 2S, 1923 

In two previous papers^ the platinum oxide obtained by the fusion of 
cMoroplatinic acid and sodium nitrate has been shown to be an excellent 
catalyst in the reduction of organic compounds. This method for the 
preparation of an oxide of platinum is new. The chemical nature of this 
oxide and a quantitative study of the best conditions for its preparation 
have not yet been described. 

This communication discusses (1) the best fusion temperature for pre¬ 
paring the platinum oxide of highest catalytic activity; (2) the quanti¬ 
tative analysis of various samples of the catalyst prepared at different 
temperatures; (3) the general chemical properties of the oxide; (4) a com¬ 
parison of the activity as a catalyst of the oxide of platinum prepared 
from cMoroplatinic acid by fusion with sodium nitrate and by fusion 
with the nitrates of other metals; (5) a comparison of the catalytic ac¬ 
tivity of the oxide made by the sodium nitrate fusion method with the 
oxides of platinum prepared by methods which have already been described 
in the literature. 

The Temperature of Fusion 

The best qualitative conditions for preparing the oxide of platinum 
have been described; a large excess of nitrate is advisable, and a rather 
high temperature of fusion gives a more active catalyst. During the fusion 
fumes of nitrogen dioxide are evolved and the oxide of platinum is pre¬ 
cipitated. It is probable that the following reactions take place: ONaNOs 
+ HgPtCle —6NaCl + Pt(N 03)4 '+' 2 HNO 3 ; PtCNOajc'— 

(N02)4 + O 2 . 

^ Part of the chloroplatinic acid used iii this investigation was purchased with the 
aid of a grant from the Bache Fund of the National Academy of Sciences. For this 
aid the authors are greatly indebted. 

^ This communication is an abstract of a thesis submitted by, R, L. Shriner In partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the Degree of. Master of Science in Chemistry, at, the 
University■ of Illinois. ■ 

(a) V.oorhees with'Adams,,,,:Tms Journal,'44,',, 1397, (19,22).; 

■(b),'Carothers\with Adams, 45 , '1071 (1923),,. . 
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The staaEard procedure used to determine the temperature of fusion 
that gives the most active catalyst was similar to that previously used. 
A solution of 4.2 g, of chloroplatinic acid in 10 cc. of water was mixed 
with 40 g. of c. P. sodium nitrate and evaporated to dryness in a casserole 
or beaker. The mass was then heated with an ordinary Bunsen or Meker 
bumer until fusion took place. The mixture and melt were stirred con¬ 
tinuously with a thermocouple encased in a Pyrex glass tube and the 
temperature was read on a pyrometer. After the fusion was complete, 
the melt was allowed to cool and treated with water until the filtrates 
were free from nitrates and nitrites. The oxide was then dried in a desic¬ 
cator and weighed in order to determine the yield. Portions of this dried 
material were m^eighed for the reduction experiments. 

The temperatures used in the fusion for the preparation of the oxide 
ranged from 310°, the lowest possible temperature, to 700°, a temperature 
which is bright redness and cannot be reached with two Bunsen bimners; 
it is necessar}’' to use at least one Meker burner and one Bunsen burner. 

In the first experiment the mixture was heated, during the course of 5 minutes, to 
270-280® at which temperature melting began. The temperature was gradually raised, 
the reaction mixture reaching 300° at the end of about 8 minutes, and evolution of nitro¬ 
gen dioxide commenced. The heating was continued until at the end of 10 minutes it 
reached 310°, then it was increased rapidly to 320° where it was held until the end of 20 
minutes, after which the mixture was allowed to cool. Gas was evolved slowly from the 
time a temperature of 300° was reached and at the same time a brown precipitate gradu¬ 
ally appeared. The reaction mixture was then worked up as described and, the yield of 
0.3 g. (1.69 g. is the theoretical amount) of platinum oxide was obtained. It is obvious 
riiat under these conditions the reaction was not nearly complete. 

In the second experiment, the mixture was heated more rapidly, the fusion reaching 
350-370° m 10 minutes. At , this temperature a very vigorous evolution of'oxides of 
lutrogen took place. The temperature was raised to 400° by the end of 15 minutes, 
by which time the evolution of gas had slackened. The temperature was then held at 
400° until 20 minutes had elapsed when heating was discontinued. Evolution of gas had 
practically stopped at the end of this time., The precipitation of the, oxide of platinum, 
was rapid from 350'° on.' The yield of dry .product was 1.4 g. 

' In the subsequent, experiments- sufficient heat was applied so that a, temperature of 
350-370°. was' readied in, -10 m inutes. ' The 'temperature was -then raised and co-ntrolled 
over, the period .between 10 and 25 minutes. In each case, at the end of ,15 minutes-, the 
evolution of gas had almost' stopped, "In Expt. 3, a. temperature of 400° .was.reached: at 
the-end of 1-5' minutesand a temperature of 490-5(K)'° at .the end-of 20 minutes, at which 
point, it was maintamed'until'25 .minutes had elapsed. 

' In Expt. 4 the tem,perature was about 5(X)°'at the -end of 15 mi,nutes, 580'°'at the end 
of'20 minutes, and was maintained at 590-600° until 25 'minutes.-had elapsed. ',' 

,',,, In Expts. 5 .and -6 the -conditions were similar to''those in, Expts., 3 and 4, except th'at 
'in Exp't. 5 a. temperature of 650°, and in Expt 6,a temperature of 700°",was,reached at' the 
.end'd! 20 "minutes and maintained at this point-until^ 25 /minutes'had ..elapsed. ,,A,t a 
:teinperature:of05O°"-an-d higher -the'melt boiled.' ' 

The yield of oxide in Expts. 3, 4, o, 6 was practically quantitative. 
The only difference in the oxides obtained at the different temperatures 
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was in their appearance, the color changing from light brown iii ■ Expts» 
1 and 2 to a very deep brown in Expt. 6, 

In order to determine the relative activity of the various samples of 
oxide as catalysts, standard experiments were carried out with each sample 
in the reduction of two different types of organic compounds, benzaldeliyde 
in the presence of a trace of ferrous chloride, and maleic acid. The pro¬ 
cedure was to dissolve 20 g. of benzaldehyde or 20 g. of maleic acid in 150 
cc. of 95% alcohol. To the benzaldehyde solution in each case, w^as 
added 1 cc. of 0.0001 M ferrous chloride.^^ The solutions were reduced 
with 0.25 g. of catalyst in exactly the same manner as described in a 
previous paper.'*^^ Table I gives the time for the reduction in each case. 

Table I 

Comparison of Catalytic Activity in Reduction - Experiments of Samples of 
Oxide made at Different Temperatures 


Catalyst 

sample 

Maximum 
temperature 
of fusion 
° C, 

Time for reduction in 
minutes after reduction started 
Benzaldehyde Maleic acid 

i 

310-320 

40 


2 

390-400 

22, 

10 

3 

490-500 

10 

11 

4 

590-600 

11 

19' 

' ^ '5 

650 

20 

, 17 

6 

700 

20 

16 


The lag in the conversion of the platinum oxide to platinum black differed 
in each sample of the catalyst. It has not been taken into account in Table 
I but is shown in Table II. To find the total time, therefore, w’’hich is 
necessary for the reduction of benzaldehyde or maleic acid from the time 
the platinum oxide catalyst was added, it is necessar}^ to add to the time 
given in Table I the corresponding lag time given in Table II. 

Table II 

Comparison of Time of Reduction to Platinum Black of Samples of Oxide Made 
at Different Temperatures 


Catalyst 

sample 

Maximum 
temperature 
of fusion 

C. 

Time elapsing before platinum oxide 
was reduced to platinum black , 
Benzaldehyde . Maleic acid 

Min.' Min. .. 

1 

310-320 

10 


2 

390-400 

■ 5,." ■ 

' 2 . 

3 

490-500 

' ' 1 , ■■ 

, 1 ", 

4 

590-600 

2 , ' 

3' 

5 

650 

7 

5' 

,'6', '' 

700 

■ '■■It' 

,:17 


These'.experiments show that a .temperature ■ of about 500.® is'most 
satisfactory for the,; fusion in order to'obtain a catalyst of maximum "ac¬ 
tivity and. minimum lag. , 'For,.this temperature one Bunsen burner turned' 
on,".as ,.higli'as possible was'nece^ary. ' They .also , show that., any.; sample 
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of catatyst may have a slightly variable lag depending upon the compound 
to be reduced; it may be possible, however, that this is due to slight changes 
k the conditions of the experiment. It is difficult to determine the lag 
accurately so that little importance can be given to slight differences in 
these values. In the previous papers describing the use of this catalyst, 
reactivation with air has .been recommended in order to get the maximum 
speed of reduction of the organic compounds. It has been found since the 
publication of the hist two papers that reactivation of the catalyst with 
oxygen instead of with air, as suggested by Willstatter^^ has a much 
greater effect than had been anticipated. -It is advisable, therefore, 
wlieiiever using this catalyst, to reactivate by the latter method just 
mentioned. It is conceivable that in the reduction of a few types of 
organic compounds this would not be possible, but in the large majority 
it is possible, and will greatly cut down the time of the reaction. 

The results on the activity of the platinum oxide catalyst made at differ¬ 
ent temperatures differ from those described in the first paper by Voorhees 
and Adams. This discrepancy in regard to the proper temperatures of 
preparation and speed of reduction is due to the fact that the reduction 
of benzaldehyde was chosen as a standard for the determination of the 
efficiency of the catalyst. At that time the tremendous effect of small 
amounts of certain metallic salts upon the activity of the platinum catalyst 
in the reduction of aldehydes was not known and consequently care was 
not taken to use platinum catalyst from the same source in every experiment. 

Quantitative Analysis 

Qualitative tests showed that the oxide of platinum obtained in the man¬ 
ner described contained a certain amount of water which probably was 
taken'up during the washing to remove the alkali salts; the oxide also 
contained small amounts of alkali salts wffiich were included and could 
not be washed out. The quantitative analyses showed the oxide, to be 
PtOs.HsO. ' ' 

The general procedure for the- quantitative analyses was to heat weighed 
samples f^about, O.o g.) that had been previously well dried in a vacuum 
desiccator, , to bright, redness in. a porcelain boat in a glass tube heated by 
.an .electric ■ combustion furnace. Carbon dioxide was passed through 
continuously during the,he,ating and the water that was.'d.riven .off'was 
abso-rbed; in a,„sulfuric acid tube. After about, 1, hour at bright rednessmo 
more moisture was'evolved, the bulb was removed and the'Weight of water 
detennined. ' The. carbon diox,ide was'now stopped and' .hydrogen .was 
passed;'over'the red-hot residue, in order to reduce^ the . oxide-.to, .metallic 
.platmum,.', .'This'procedure .was; .continued for, 1.5' hours when-'no .more 
-m-oisttire-.was.fooii'ed.. '. The boat was then.-aHowed to coGl aiid 'was weighed. 
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'The value thus obtained represented metallic platinum plus any alkali 
salts which were present. The residue was boiled with dil. sulfuric acid,® 
the platinum filtered, dried and w^eighed. This treatment extracted 
practically all of the alkali salts. 

It w^as found also that the catalyst contained a small amount of glaze 
from the porcelain casserole when such a vessel was used for the fusion. 
This was determined dissohdng a sample of the oxide in constant boiling 
hydrobromic acid, filtering the solution through a Gooch crucible and 
weighing the insoluble residue. This glaze averaged about 0.0025 g. in 
each d.5g. sample and did not vary appreciably in the various samples of 
oxides. 

The completed results on the analysis of each of the samples of catalyst, 
prepared at the various temperatures, are given in Table III. 

Table III 

Quantitative Analyses of Samples of Oxide Made at Different Temperatures 


'Temperature 
® C. 

%Pt 

% H 2 O 

% Alkali salts 

390-400 

78.90 

7.13 

2.22 

490-500 

79,80 

7.37 

1.72 

590-600 

78.00 

9.16 

3.56' 

650 

79.80 

8.&3 

3.66 

700 

79.40 

8.06 

4.80' 


Calc, for Pt02.H20: Pt, 79.95; H 2 O, 7.34. 

It may be seen that the amount of alkali salts varied with each prepara¬ 
tion and particularly that the amount of alkali salts increased with the 
higher temperatures. Moreover, it is noticeable that the moisture con¬ 
tent was somewhat higher with the oxides made at the higher tempera¬ 
tures. Although the analyses vary somewhat from the calculated results, 
they check much more closely with the theoretical values than many of 
the analyses of the oxides of platinum prepared by other investigators. 
The analyses leave no doubt as to the constitution of the oxide. 

Properties of the Oxide 

The physical and chemical properties of this oxide of platinum are 
interesting. It has already been mentioned that the color varied with the 
temperature at w^hich,the,fusion was made. At the lowest temperature; 
it was a very light brown ■ and darkened gradually until at the highest 
temperature it w^as a very'deep browm. ■ It is" probable that the difference 
in the colors is due merely to. a.difference in the size of particles. A micro¬ 
scopic .examination showed that' the oxide is in every case 'non-ciystaHine' 
in character and is composed of amorphous, approxim,ately round granules. 

The oxide' dissolved only slightly in hot aqua regia even after long' heat¬ 
ing. ,''Tt wasTnsoluble in boiling coned, nitric acid and.^only slightly, or 
Wohler''and 'Martin,' Z, Elektrochem,, 15^'ISS'.'ClQO^). 
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at least oiil^y slowhy soluble in boiling coned, hydrochloric acid. On the 
other hand, constant boiling hydrobromic acid dissolved it completely 
and instantly in the cold with the evolution of bromine and the formation 
of bromoplatinic acid which could be readily precipitated as the red potas¬ 
sium salt.® By boiling it with 10% hydrobromic acid., solution was readily 
effected. It seems probable that the hydrobromic acid, first reduces the 
dioxide to the monoxide which is dissolved with the formation of platinous 
bromide and then reoxidized by the bromine to the platinic bromide. 
Dilute' or coned, hydrochloric acid had very little effect alone, but when 
a very small amount of sulfur dioxide was bubbled through dilute hydro-, 
chloric acid this mixture dissolved the platinum oxide rapidly and com¬ 
pletely upon i/varming. In this case the reduction of the , dioxide to the 
monoxide undoubtedly took place first before, solution resulted. Other 
reducing agents with the dilute hydrochloric acid would undoubtedly 
produce, the same effect. 

■ The oxide caused the immediate decomposition of hydrogen peroxide 
without itself being apparently changed. When boiled with ethyl alcohol 
out of contact with air, the oxide was gradually reduced and acetaldehyde 
was, formed. 

, Effect of the Nature of the Nitrate on the Activity of the Catalyst 
All of the nitrates of the other alkali metals and of the alkaline earth 
metals fuse below 650°. These were, therefore, substituted for sodium 
nitrate in the fusion of the chloroplatinic acid. The oxides thus obtained 
were compared as catalysts by studying the reduction of benzaldehyde in 
exactly the■ same manner as .previously-described. ■ 

' The procedure for these fusions was'essentially the same as with sodium 
nitrate" except that 3 g. of chloroplatinic acid and 20 g. each of the nitrates 
were used.' The temperature was determined in a similar manner and the' 
melt' also treated similarly. The yields- of product were quantitative in 
ever}^ -case. In Table'IV the results of these experiments are given. 

Taboe W 


Comparison OF the .Catalytic Activity in Reduction Experiments of Samfees of 
Oxide BY THE Use OF Various Nitrates 


■ p. 

Nitrate- ° C. 

'biNOa..,..233 ' 
KaNOa.'...312' 
■■'KNOs.:...:....,.'.,',.''.'..' ',33T,' 

'-'Ca-CNOab:..'...'.;'...... '561'' 

'BaCNOsb.375',. 
;',-Sr-(N03)2..^ '..645,-- 


Time for 

reduction of Time for reduction 


benzaldehyde 
after reduction 
started 
-Min., 

12 

10 

', ■ 25 , 

SO 

135 

No reduction 


of oxide 
to platinum 
black 
Min. 

9 

1 . 

■3 - , 
58- ," 

, 28 


Temp.'of 
fusion 
; ® C. , 

49Cb500' 

490-500 

490-500 

500-530 

600-630: 

630-640- 


and Aiiciersdb'.^'B^f.,, A6,b566 ■ {i903)'. 
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'The litliiiiin nitrate worked very satisfactorily in the fusion and yielded 
an active catalyst. It is noticeable, however, that the oxide produced is 
reduced to platinum black more slowl}^ than that obtained by fusion with 
sodium nitrate. 

The potassium nitrate was not so satisfactor}^ as sodium nitrate. Dur¬ 
ing the evaporation of the mixture of cMoroplatinic acid and potassium 
nitrate to dr}mess, excessive foaming took place caused probably by the 
precipitate of potassium chloroplatinate. The oxide of platinum was 
produced in good }delds but was not so active a catalyst as that obtained 
by the use of sodium nitrate. 

Calcium nitrate itself decomposes just above its melting point into cal¬ 
cium nitrite and then into calcium oxide so that during the fusion with 
cMoroplatinic acid the melt became very thick and viscid. The catalyst 
produced was very light yellow in color and did not resemble, the oxide 
obtained by the fusion with the alkali metal nitrates. It was rather fluffy 
in appearance. It seems probable that tMs was an oxide of the formula 
Pt02.2H20, since it resembled in appearance tMs substance as made by a 
method described in the literature and also in its catalytic activity in 
reduction experiments. The production of this substance could be ex¬ 
plained by the primary f ormation of the calcium oxide which would pre¬ 
cipitate the platinum oxide just as sodium hydroxide precipitates it from 
the cMoroplatinic acid. 

Both barium and strontium nitrates melt at so high a temperature that 
the platinum cMoride, for the most part, is decomposed to metallic plat¬ 
inum before the fusion occurs, and hence the products from these fusions 
would not be expected to be so active as catalysts. That obtained from 
the barium nitrate caused the reduction of benzaldehyde only very slowly, 
and that from the strontium nitrate caused no reduction at all. 

Comparison' of this Catalyst with Piatiniim Oxides Made by Other' 

Methods 

A discussion®''' has already been made' of the reasons for' attempting to 
use the oxides of platinum as catalysts in the reduction of organic com¬ 
pounds. , None of the oxides is as conveniently prepared as the oxide 
prepared by the fusion of sodium nitrate and cMoroplatinic acid. Wdhler 
and Martin^ gave explicit directions for the preparation of a number "of 
the oxideS' and' these directions' have been followed. These investigators, 
however, did .not mention .yields,, a point of considerable 'importanee' when' 
the oxides'Wre'to' beMsed'as catalysts. ' Most'of "the methods consisted in 
wet precipitation, ..and "as'slight changes in condition'might make 'a con- 
'siderable difference in the^ activity, of the product' as a catalyst, two .differ¬ 
ent samples' of, each oxide,"were ,prepare.d. ' 

'In''Tab!e"V'a'summary 'of ^thp-results of the use''of ' Pt02'i'''Bt02.;2H:2,Q^ 
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Pt 203 , Pt 304 and Pt(0H)2 in reduction experiments is given, ptice the 
majority of the oxides were comparatively non-active catalysts, smaller 
amoiiiits of maleic acid and benzaldehyde were reduced than wlien tlie 
oxide catalyst prepared by fusion was used. 


TABun V 

'Comparison or Catalytic Activity'in Reduction Experiments oe Fusion Oxide 
AND Various Platinum Oxides Made in Other Ways 

Total time for recktction including- 

% of oxide _ reduction of oxide to platinum black ^ 


Oxide 

Fusion oxide... 

PtOa. 

Pt02.2H20. 

Pt203,. 

PtaOt. 


oJtained from Amount of 
the chloro- oxide 
platinic acid used 
used 


Maleic acid 
(10 g.) 


100 
. 51 
60 
6 
82 


Pt(0H)2.. 14 


G. 

0.25 

.24 

.30 

,23 

.23 

.24 


Sample 
1 

10 m. 

4 h. 
5.66 h, 
5.5 h. 
2.3 h. 
No red. 


Sample 
2 


Benxaldehyde (with FeCliO 
(9.5 g.) 


1.2511. 
5.0 h. 
No red. 
2.6' h. 
No red. 


Sample 

1 

7 m. 

50 in. 

40 m. 
3.5 h. 

1.41 h. 

8.41 h. 


Sample 

2 

69 rn. 

60 m. 
4,75 li. 
1.33 h. 
32 h. 


It is noticeable that the yields of these other oxides were not nearly so 
sa-tisfactory as that obtained by the fusion method. The oxides, moreover, 
were not nearly such active catalysts and the same oxide varied in activity 
from sample to sample even though prepared by the same directions. One 
of the distinct advantages in the fusion oxide is that a catalyst of standard 
activity is obtained. 

The oxide Pt 304 was made by the fusion of chloroplatinic acid with so¬ 
dium carbonate. The oxide was formed in satisfactory yields distinctly 
greater than those of the oxides prepared by any of the other methods 
except that by fusion with sodium nitrate. The activity as a catalyst, 
however, was not as great as with Pt 02 or Pt 02 . 2 H 20 . 

In Table V the times recorded include both the time of reduction of 
the oxide to platinum black and the time of reduction of the compound. 
Since the last 3 oxides in the table were black at the beginning, it was 
very difficult to determine the exact point at which a platinum black was 
formed and consequently in order to have uniform results for comparison 
the total time was recorded. 

Summary 

1. The fusion of sodium nitrate and chloroplatinic acid has been 
carried out at various temperatures between 310® and 700®. The various 
samples of oxide of platinum produced were tested as catalysts in the re¬ 
duction of maleic acid and benzaldehyde. It was shown that the oxide 
prepared at about 500 ® gave the best results in the reduction experiments. 

2. A quantitative analysis of the oxide has shown it to have the com¬ 
position ■;Pt 02 .H 20 . 

3. This oxide is insoluble in aqua regia, coned, nitric ot coned, hydro¬ 
chloric in hydrobromic acid or hydrochloric 
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Identification of the Di-2,4-3qrtyl-dibromo-ethane.- ““One g. of the bromine addition 
compoiitid was iused with 2 g. of potassium hydroxide for 10 minutes at 135®. The 
product on acidification gave 2,4-dimethyl~beii2oic acid. Tliis also identifies the dixylyh 
ethylene as di“2,4'-xylyhethylene. 

I)i'“2,4-*xyiyi‘-‘ethylene (m)--~*~Two g. of the trans compound was dissolved in methyl 
alcohol and allowed to stand in sunlight for a week. A great deal of the original material 
was unchanged, but on evaporation of the alcohol the last precipitate was an oil which on 
recrystaliization from ligroin gave colorless, needle-shaped crystals; m. p., 65“65.5®, 
These crystals are soluble in acetone, ether, benzene or chloroform. The bromine addi¬ 
tion compound was made in acetic acid solution and was identical with that made from 
the/rufw form. A mixed melting point was not lower. 

Di-/>phenyl-benzoyl-ethylene {trans). —^A mixture of S g. of fumaryl chloride, 12 g. 
of diphenyl, 60 cc. of benzene, and 20 g. of aluminum chloride was kept at room temper¬ 
ature for 1 day. After decomposition of the intermediate compound and removal of the 
benzene and diphenyl by distillation with steam, the product was washed with hot ben¬ 
zene and a yellow powder was left; m. p., 247.5-248°. It is slightly soluble in benzene, 
and acetic acid and somewhat more soluble in chloroform. The solution in chloroform 
was exposed to 36 hours’ sunlight but no product other than the original /mwx compound 
was obtained. 

Di-^-phenyl-benzoyl-dibromo-ethane.—One g. of the di-^-phenyl-benzoyl-ethylene 
WEvS dissolved in.chloroform and bromine added. The color disappeared gradually and 
on evaporation of the solution a white solid, ra. p., 218-218.5®, was obtained. This 
compound is slightly soluble in acetone or ether. Both this substance and the original 
ethylene derivative are assumed to contain the ^-phenyl-benzoyl group. 

Analysis. Calc, for CssHafABi'a: Br, 30.3. Found: 29.85. 

This work was done under the direction of Professor F. B. Allan and was 
niade possible through assistance in the form of a Studentship received 
from the Research Council of Canada. 

Summary 

1. Rubidge and Qua’s method for the preparation of diphenyl-phthalide 
was found not to be applicable to the preparation of diphenyl-croton lac¬ 
tone from maleic anhydride. An attempt to prepare this lactone from 
the anhydride of ,/3-benzoyl-aerylic acid and acetic acid was also,unsuccess-' 
fuL' : 

2. vSeveral ' unsaturated' keto' acids liave Been prepared' 'from .maleiC;' 

anhydride, and some of their addition compounds have been obtained. 
vSome of these imsaturated keto acids readily formed addition compounds 
"'with bromine; others did not. . . . ' ' 

3. Using fumaryl chloride/several unsaturated diketones have been 
prepared as well as their bromine addition compounds. In two of these the 
yellow trans form has been changed to the colorless cis form by exposure to 
sunlight. The behavior of ditoloyl-ethylene seems to be peculiar; further 
wo,rk will'be'do,ne on this. , 

.'Toronto, Canada;: ,,, 
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form and slightly soluble in benzene, toluene or' acetic acid. It did not react' witl'i bro™ 
mine in either cold or hot acetic acid solution, axid fusion with potassium hydroxide at 
250® gave no decomposition. It is assumed to be the we^o-antliroyl derivative. The 
sodium salt and the ammonium salt are only slightly soluble in water. 

Analysis of dmmofiiwn salL Calc, for CisHisOsN*. N, 4.77. Found: 4.82. 

Methyl ^-we^o-Anthroyl-acrylate.—Three g. of j3»?we5o-anthroyl“aa*ylic acid was 
dissolved in 100 cc. of methyl alcohol and hydrogen chloride added. After the solution 
had stood for 2 days, colorless plates crystallized and these after recrystallization from 
acetic acid gave needles 2 cm. long; m. p., 149.5-150®. The ester is soluble in acetone, 
chloroform or benzene and less soluble in acetic acid. 

][)i-:^toluyl--ethylene (trans ).—To 7 g. of fumaryl chloride and 50 cc. of toluene 
20 g. of aluminum chloride was added slowly. The reacting substances were kept at 
room temperature overnight. After decomposition of the intermediate compound the 
product was light yellow and after 3 recrystallizations from inethyl alcohol melted at 
134.5®; yield of crude material, 52%. The substance is soluble in benzene, acetoxxc, 
ether, chloroform or acetic acid but only slightly soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol. 
The product obtained by Conant and Tutz melted at 148®. 

I>i“:^-toluyl-(iibromo-ethane.—^Two g. of the ditoluyl-ethylene was dissolved in 100 
cc. of acetic acid and bromine slowly added. The bromine was immediately absorbed 
and colorless, needle-shaped crystals appeared; m. p., 200-200.5 ®. These were insoluble 
in benzene, toluene, ether or acetone, slightly soluble in acetic acid ancl more soluble in 
chloroform. 

Analysis, Calc, for Ci8Hi602Br2: Br, 37.7. Found: 37 25. 

Identification of Di-^«toluyl“dibromo-*ethane.—One g. of the bromine addition com¬ 
pound was fused with 2 g. of potassium hydroxide for 10 minutes at 130®. The product 
on acidification gave ^-toluic acid. This also identifies the di-toluyl-ethylene as 
toluyl-ethylene. 

Di-^-toluyl-ethylene (cis ).—Two g. of the fmns compound was dissolved in acetic 
acid and allowed to remain in the sunlight for 3 days. At the end of this time some color¬ 
less crystals had appeared in the solution and more were obtained by evaporation of the 
solution; m. p,, 148.5°. When the substance was recrystallized from ethyl alcohol the 
melting point became 152®. In acetic acid solution this product absorbed bromine and 
gave colorless needles identical with the bromine addition compound of the original 
compound. When the substance, m. p. 134.5®, was dissolved in acetone and exposed to 
sunlight for 2 days the product after one recrystalUzation melted at 147 ®. Further ex* 
posure to brighter sunlight for 2 days gave a small quantity of a substance melting at 120 ®. 
Conant and Tutz obtained the cis compound, m, p. 123®, and this is probably identical 
with my last product as I had not enough material for recrystallization, 

Di-2,4“^lyl-©lhylene (/raws).—Seven g. of fumaryl chloride, 45 cc. of «-xylene, and 
20 g. of aluminum chloride were used and the reaction proceeded at room temperature 
for several hours. After decomposition of the intermediate compound an oil was ob¬ 
tained, but on solution in methyl alcohol and gradual evaporation of the alcohol a yellow 
solid separated which on recrystallizatiott from ethyl alcohol melted at 125,5«126®. 
It is quite soluble in benzene, acetone, ether, chloroform or acetic acid and slightly 
soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol; yield, 15%. 

Bi“2,4-xylyl-dibromo-ethane.—Two g. of the dixylyl-ethylene was dissolved in 
150 cc. of hot acetic acid and bromine gradually added. White needles formed; m p., 
145°. This product is insoluble in benzene, acetone or ether and slightly soluble in 
chloroform. 

Analysis, Calc, for C2oH2o02Br2: Br, 35,36. Found: 35.38. 
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acid containing reducing agents' such, as sulfur ' dioxide. It decomposes 
hydrogen peroxide' without itself being changed. It oxidizes alcohols to 
the corresponding aldehydes. 

4, It has been shown that the nitrates of lithium, potassium, calcium, 
barium and strontium are not nearly so satisfactory for the fusion with 
chloroplatinic acid as sodium nitrate. 

5. A comparison of the catalytic activity of this oxide with the 
various oxides obtained by methods described in the literature has shown 
the former to be far superior. Moreover, it is much more readily prepared. 

UrBANA, IcUNOIvS 


I Contribution from the Chemical Warfare Service^ and the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture] 

THE CONSTITUTION OF CAPSAICIN, THE PUNGENT PRINCIPLE 

OF CAPSICUM- III 
By B. K. Nelson and B. E. Dawson 

Received July 2, 1923 

In former contributions by one of us^ capsaicin was shown to be the 
vanillyl amide of a decenic (decylenic) acid. Beyond proof that this 
df scenic acid is not a straight-chain acid, its constitution remained undeter¬ 
mined. The primary purpose of the present work was to determine the 
structure of this acid, thereby establishing the complete structure of 
capsaicin. 

On account of the scarcity of material at the time, it was decided to 
attack the problem from the synthetic end, which required, of course, the 
synthesis of a considerable number of 10-carbon acids. In order to sim¬ 
plify the work, the question of the location of the double bond was de¬ 
ferred for the time being, and a saturated acid was sought which, when 
condensed with vanillyl amine, would give a product identical with that 
obtained on hydrogenating the side chain of capsaicin. 

Such an acid was finally found in S-methyl-nonoic .add, which has been 
described by Levene and'Allen.^ 

The location of the double bond in the decenic acid from capsaicin was 
finally determined by its oxidation with a 5% solution of potassium per¬ 
manganate, the products being adipic acid and f5<?butyric acid. 

This shows that the double bond is located between the sixth and seventh 
carbon atoms, and that capsaicin is the vanillyl amide of A^, 8-methyl- 
nonenic acid, 

OCH3 ■ 

HO< y~) >CH2NHCO(CH8)4CH = CHCHCeHs)^ • 

^ 'Released by Chemical; Warfare Service. ■' ' , 

"Nelson, This Journal, 41,. 1115 (1919); 42, 598 (1920). 

^ Bevene and Allen, J. Bid, Chem,, 27, 433 (1910). 
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Experimental Part 

Hydrogenated Capsaicin, —One g. of capsaicin, dissolved in absolute alcoliol, wlieii 
shaken in the presence of hydrogen with 0.05 g. of colloidal palladium, absorbed 2 
atomic proportions of hydrogen within 10 hours. The product, recrystalHzecl from 
petroleum ether, melted at 65*^. Its solution in chloroform did not decolorize a dilute 
solution of bromine in the same solvent, whereas a solution of capsaicin immediately 
decolorizes bromine. The appearance and optical properties^ of hydrogenated capsaicin 
are very similar to those of capsaicin. The refractive indices, ° of the two compounds 
determined by the immersion method in potassium mercuric iodide solution were as 
follows. 

a 0 y 

Capsaicin.. 1.520 1.540 1.580 

Hydrogenated capsaicin. 1.510 1.520 1.555 

In a second experiment, 0.6855 g. of tlie saturated acid, made by hydrogenating the 
decenic acid from capsaicin, was converted into the chloride and then condensed with 
vaiiillyl amine. The resulting product had the same physical and optical properties as 
the hydrogenated capsaicin and did not show unsaturation with very dilute soltition of 
bromine. 

Synthesis of 8-Methyl-nonoic Acid.—Ethyl wccaproate (110 g.) was reduced to 
4-methyl-pentyl alcohol by the method of Levene and Allen.» The yield of 4-metliyl- 
pentyl alcohol, boiling at 150-152®, amounted to 52.3 g., or 67.3% of the calculated 
amount. This 4-methyl-pentyl alcohol (52.3 g.) was refluxed for 3 hours with 4 molecu¬ 
lar proportions of hydriodic acid (b. p., 127®) and the resulting iodide was separated 
and rectified. A yield of 97.8 g. (90%) of 4-methyl-pentyl iodide was obtained. The 
4-methy1-pentyl iodide was then condensed with' aceto-acetic ester according to the 
method of Tocquin,® yielding 83 g. of 4-methyl-pentyl aceto-acetic ester, boiling at 155- 
160® (20 mm.). 

The 4-methyl.pentyl aceto-acetic ester (83 g.) was saponified by the method of 
Dieckmann,6 which consisted in boiling it for 4 hours with 10 g. of sodium dissolved in 
250 cc. of absolute alcohol. The resulting ethyl 6-methyl-lieptylate, boiling at 201- 
203^» was obtained in a yield of 66.2%. At this point some unchanged material from 
previous operations was recovered and converted into ethyl 6-methyl-heptylate, 

Ethyl 6-methyl-heptylate was reduced by the Levene-Allen method and 33.9 g. of 
6-methyi-heptyl alcohol, boiling at 185-190®, was obtained. The corresponding iodide 
was prepared, with a yield of 56,3 g., boiling at 100-105® (17 mm.). This was condensed 
with aceto-acetic ester, affording ethyl 8-methyl-nonoate which, on being saponified, 
gave a yield of 27.4 g. of 8-metliyl-nonoic acid, boiling at 150® (15-16 mm.). 

Preparation of 8-Methybnonoyl Yanillyl Amide, 

, OCHs ■ 

^ CH 2 .yH.CO(CHa)s.CH(CH3)2*“--The 8-methyl-nonoic acid (1,18 g.) was 

converted into tlie acid chloride, and the latter condensed with vanillyl amine. The 
8-methyI-nonoyl vanillyl amide formed melted at. 65® and a mixture with' hydrogehated 
capsaicin gave no depression in melting point. Its optical properties were also identical 
with those of hydrogenated capsaicin. 

The pungency of the synthetic product, as well as that of hydrogenated 
capsaicin, was proved by direct quantitative experinient to be as great 

.^The optical measurements were kindly made by Dr. Edgar T. Wherry of tlie 
Bureau of Chemistry. , 

‘Locquin, Bull. 'soc. chim., f3] 31, 757 (1904). 
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as the pimgency of cap>saieiii.. This shows that the double bond'exerts 
little or no influence on pimgetic}^, which is contrary to the assumption of 
Ott and Zimtnermann^ that nnsaturation in the side chain of capsaicin 
and related compounds is necessary for pungency. The preparation of 
the yanillyl amides of other synthetic saturated and unsaturated acids, 
the description of which is reserved for a later communication, has also 
disproved the assumption that unsaturation in the side chain is a require¬ 
ment of pungency. 

Oxidation of the Decenic Acid from Capsaicin.-—The acid isolated from the cap¬ 
saicin by heating it to 180° with a 25% solution of sodium hydroxide was oxidized in the ^ 
cold with a 5% solution of potassium permanganate. A partially crystalline product 
was thus obtained. This was separated by distillation with steam into a non-volatile, 
crystalline acid and a volatile, liquid acid. 

The crystalline acid melted at 147-150° (adipic acid melts at 149-149.5°). 
0.1703 g. of the silver salt yielded 0.1017 g. of silver, or 59.7%; calculated for silver 
adipate, 59.96%. 

The volatile, liquid acid was also converted into the silver salt which was found to 
contain 54,99% of silver; calculated for silver fwbutyrate, 55.34%. This was known to 
be wpbutyric acid on account of our knowledge of the structure of the corresponding 
saturated acid. The decenic acid from capsaicin is thus shown to have the double bond 
between the sixth and seventh carbon atoms and is therefore A®, 8-metliyl-nonenic acid. 

Summary 

Hydrogenated capsaicin lias been prepared and found to be very similar 
to capsaicin in all its properties, except that it does not decolorize a dil. 
bromine solution and differs in the refractive indices of its crystals. 

A compound identical in all respects with hydrogenated capsaicin was 
prepared by condensing 8-methyl-nonoic acid with vanillyl amine. 

A study of this compound has shown that it is quite as pungent as 
capsaicin and that the double bond is not necessary for pungency. 

The unsaturated acid from capsaicin has been found to have its double 
bond in the 6 position, thus showing that capsaicin is A®, 8-methyl-nonenyl 
vanillyl amide. 

Washington, D. C. ' , , 


^ Ott and Zimmermatiii, Atm., 425/314 (1921). 
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School] 

SOME DERIVATIVES OF ARSPHENAMINE' 

By Walter G. Chrlstiansen 

Received July 0, 1923 

The Preparation of Arsphenamine Polyarsenide 

In a previous communication from this Laboratory,*^ the preparation 
of arspheiiamine polyarsenides by reduction of a mixture of B-amiiio-l- 
hydroxyplienylarsenious oxide and sodium arsenite with hypophosphorotis 
acid is described. The arsenic content of the product varies from 47 .»:> 
to 53.7% depending upon the ratio of the organic arsenical to the sodium 
arsenite prior to the reduction. In spite of the fact that these specimens 
contain as much arsenic again as arsphenamine, they are tolerated in 
doses* as large as 140 mg./kg, ; many samples of arsphenamine are not 
tolerated at this dose. 

It was shown^ that the toxicity of aromatic amino arseno compounds 
in general, when prepared from nitro aryl arsonic acids by reduction with 
sodium hydrosulfite, can be made to vary considerably depending upon 
the conditions under which the nitro group is reduced, and two sets of 
conditions for reduction of the nitro group have been developed vSo that, 
whileusing the same quantities of all reagents in both cases, the arvSphen- 
aniine will be tolerated (a) in fairly large doses and (b) in only rather small 
doses. ^ An investigation of the sulfur compounds in arsphenamine evinced 
that the more toxic samples prepared by improper reduction of the nitro 
gToup contain approximately 2% of sulfur, whereas when the most favor¬ 
able conditions are employed the sttlfur content is only 0.8%/.^' A more 
recent study‘s pi*oved that when a certain amount of acetic acid is present 
while 3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenylarsonic ■ acid , is being reduced under the 
most favorable conditions ,by commercial hydrosulfite to ar'Splienamiiie 
base, the yield is increased without any alteration in the. toxicity, but that 
when too ■ much acid' is employed the toxicity of the product .suddenly 
'■increases.' 

A study of the production of arsphenamine polyarsenide by reduction 
of 3-nitrO“4-hydroxyp)lienylarsonic acid and sodium arsenite with sodiiiiii 

^ This is the 13th of a series of studies on the properties contributing to the toxicity 
of arsphenamine being made under a grant from the United States Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board to the Harvard Medical ^hool; the work is under the general 
direction of Doctor'.Reid Hunt.,,' 

® Ghristiansen, This Journal, 43, 373 (1921). 

2 Christiansen, fW., 43, 2202 (1921). 

Ref, a, p.;2207.'.''' 

® Christiansen, This Journal, 44, 848 (1922). 

« Christiansen,''.''45,,,'1319.''{1:923)..'7 ^ 
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Iiydrbsiilfite Isliows clearly that the relations found between the mode of 
synthesis and the toxicity of arsphenamine as summarized above hold 
true in this case also. Tabulation of the results brings out the difl'erences 
very distinctly. 

TabivIS I 

ThB ReJIvATION betW nBN THE ArODE OE SYNTHESIS AND THE ToXICITY OF ArSPHENAMINE 


Substances 

Polyarsenide 



As 

s 

Reducing 


ToL dose 

content 

content 

reduced 

agent 

Expt. 

Mg./kg. 

% 

% 

3-Amino - 4 - hydroxy-phenylarseni- 



[ 140 

50.81 


ous oxide and sodium arsenite- 

H 3 PO 2 

3 

\ 140 

47.31 





[ 140 

53.72 


3 - Nitro - 4-hydroxy - phenylarsonic 






acid and sodium arsenite. 

Na2S204 (a) 

2 

/ 120 

44.76 





\ 120 

.43.76 

1.78 


(b) 

1 

80 

41.87 

2.38 


(c) 

1 

<80 

45.55 



(a) The nitro group was reduced under the most favorable conditions. 

(b) The nitro group was reduced under the least favorable conditions. 

(c) An excess of acetic acid was present during the reduction. 


The arsenic determinations show that the composition of arsphenamine 
poly arsenide is very variable, and the substance may be best represented 
/-As = As-\ . 


by the formula I j As„. When n == 2 the 

\^NH2.HC1 k^NHa.HCl/ 

OH OH 

calculated arsenic content is 50.9%. One of the factors controlling 
n is the ratio between the quantities of arsonic acid and the sodium arsenite 
used. 


Experimental Part 

A. To a vigorously stirred, cold (8°) solution of 10.6 g, of magnesium chloride hexa- 
hydrate in 260 cc. of water, 50 g. of sodium hydrosulfite is added, and after about 30 
seconds a cold (8°) solution of 2 g. of 3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenyIarsonic acid in 46 cc. of 
water containing 0.66 g. of sodiura hydroxide is added gradually during 1 to 1.5 minutes. 
Two g. of decolorizing carbon is added, and the material, after being heated rapidly to 
30^, is filtered. A solution of 0.9 g. of arsenious oxide in 45 cc. of water containing 0.37 
g. of sodium hydroxide is added to the clear filtrate, and the solution is heated rapidly 
with stirring to 55° and maintained at 55-60° for 90 minutes. The arseno compound 
separates as a finely divided, brownish-yellow solid. The base is removed by filtration 
and, after it is washed and dried in a vacuum over sodium hydroxide, is converted into 
the dihydrochloride by dissolving it in 10.5 cc. of absolute methyl alcohol containing a 
slight excess over 2 moles of dry hydrogen chloride. Filtration will not remove some of 
the very finely divided insoluble matter, but centrifuging for 5 or 10 minutes produces a 
clear, bright red alcoholic solution which is poured into 110 cc. of ether previously cooled 
to 0-5°. After this is filtered, washed with ether and dried in a vacuum over sodium 
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hydroxide, 1.4 g. of a reddish-orange arsphenaraine polyarsenide is obtained which'dis¬ 
solves very readily in water forming a clear, deep red solntloii. The product is tolerated 
in doses of 120 mg./kg. and contains 44.2% of arsenic (the average of 2 experiments) 
and 1.78% of suite. 

An aciueous solution of the poiyarsenide is slightly acid to litmiLS, gives an orange- 
colored precipitate of the sulfate when treated with sodium sulfate, and an orange-colored 
precipitate of the free base when sodium acetate or carbonate is added; these precipi¬ 
tates reclissoive in sodium hydroxide forming clear, red solutions. When the atiiieoii>; 
solution is added to coned, hydrochloric acid or to acetone, the dihydrochloride is re • 
precipitated. When iodine is added to the red aqueous solution, the material is oxidized 
and the red color is destroyed. In alkaline solution, the compound is oxidized by h>f- 
drogen peroxide and the red color disappears. 

B. Ail of the reagents are used in the same quantities as in A. The dilute, warm 
(30°) aqueous magnesium chloride solution is stirred very slowly, and immediately after 
the liydrosulfite has been added, the warm (30°) nitro solution is added very rapidly 
(5 seconds). The solution is stirred rapidly for about 1 minute to dissolve the remainder 
of the liydrosulfite completely and then is filtered. The arsenite solution is added, and 
after the mixture is heated slowly to 55° and stirred vigorously the experiment is con¬ 
tinued as in A; yield;, 1.4 g. of reddish-orange poiyarsenide which dissolves very x'eadily in 
water to give a clear, red solution. The product is tolerated in doses of only 80 mg./kg, 
and contains 41.87% of arsenic and 2.38% of sulfur. 

C. This experiment is conducted as described in A, but after the arsenite solution 
has been added 4 cc. of glacial acetic acid is added; yield, 1.5 g. of reddish-orange poiy¬ 
arsenide which is very readily soluble in water, forming a clear, red solution and which 
contains 45.55% of arsenic. It is not tolerated in doses of 80 mg./kg. 

The toxicity determinations were made by injecting 2% alkalinized solutions in¬ 
travenously into albino rats. The solutions were prepared by adding 4 molecular 
equivalents of N sodium hydroxide solution to an aqueous solution of the dihydrochloride. 

Sulfarsplienamme 

Recently the production of sulfarsphenamine, a compound similar to 
neo-arsphenamine, has been described and, owing to its low toxicity, 
therapeutic efficiency, stability in aqueous solution and the fact tliat it 
can be injected subcutaneously, it may become quite important in the 
treatment of syphilis.^ Voegtlin and Johnson prepared this substance 
by condensing arsphenamine with 2 molecular equivalents of formaldeliycle 
and adding 4 equivalents of sodium bisulfite to the condensation product; 
the following formula has been assigned to it. 

, yV“AS'= AS---7V- ■ ■ 


-Na02SGH2CHNl^ '' ' . l^NHCHgGSOsNa.', In a few cases 3 and 6 

GH GH 

molecular equivalents of the aldehyde and bisulfite, respectively, were used. 

When an attempt was made to prepare this substance by following 
Voegtlin and JohnsoiTs directions,.;using 2 moles of formaldehyde' and' '4 
moles 'of 'bisulfite' per mole of arsphenamine, the precipitate formed by, the 
addition ' of 'bisulfite..redlssolved' o partially; consequently/"the, yield' 
Voegtim;'aud,:7ohnsou,',;THrs, Journal,''.'M,'■2573' (1922).' 
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was very low. This was found to be due to incomplete condensation 
between the arsphenamine and the formaldehyde. However, when 3 
moles, that is 50% excess of the aldehyde are used, the initial precipitate 
redissolves completely when only 2 moles of bisulfite have been added. 
The reaction product which is isolated when 3 moles of aldehyde and 2 
moles of bisulfite are employed is not tolerated in doses above 250 mg./kg. 
and contains less than 1 sulfur atom per atom of arsenic; in this case com¬ 
plete reaction has not been obtained between the bisulfite and the formal¬ 
dehyde condensation product. By adding another mole of bisulfite 
after the initial precipitate has redissolved complete reaction is obtained, 
and the product is tolerated in doses of 350-400 mg./kg. It seems that 
3 moles of formaldehyde and 3 moles of bisulfite are much more favorable 
than 2 and 4 moles, respectively, and the use of bisulfite in excess of the 
necessary amount, namely, 3 moles, increases the opportunity for con¬ 
tamination of the product with bisulfite and does not improve the product 
in any noticeable way. 

Voegtlin and Johnson lay great stress upon the quality of the bisulfite 
and state that it must be pure and freshly prepared from sodium carbonate 
and sulfur dioxide. This is entirely unnecessary and the sulfarsphenamine 
made from the purified sodium bisulfite which is on the market is the equal 
in every respect of that secured by the use of freshly prepared, pure bi¬ 
sulfite. 

Moreover, it is unnecessary to prepare arsphenamine, that is, the di¬ 
hydrochloride, to start with. When the dried base obtained by the re¬ 
duction of 3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenylarsonic acid with sodium hydrosulfite 
is dissolved in water by the addition of a small amount of hydrochloric 
acid, this solution serves just as well as one prepared from the dihydro¬ 
chloride itself. 

These two changes, namely, the use of commercial bisulfite and of 
arsphenamine base instead of the purified dihydrochloride, simplify the 
production of sulfarsphenamine and lower the cost of its preparation con¬ 
siderably. 

Also, sulfarsphenamine that will be tolerated in doses of 350-400 mg./kg. 
can be prepared from toxic arsphenamine, that is, arsphenamine that is 
not tolerated at 70 mg./kg., and which was prepared by improper reduc¬ 
tion® of the nitrohydroxy acid. 

In Table II, the results of a series of experiments are recorded on which 
the above conclusions are based. Three molecular equivalents of formal¬ 
dehyde were used in each experiment. 

When the comparatively toxic arsphenamine that has been secured 
by improper reduction of the nitro acid with hydrosulfite is converted 
into sulfarsphenamiiie, the initial precipitate formed by the addition of 
the''bisulfite/after ..the,, ,condensation^,'',with formaldehyde .^redissblves:'In, 
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less than 40 seconds, which is very much more rapidly than when relatively 
non-toxic arsphenamiiie is used. Since the arsphenamiiie in this case 
contains about 2% of sulfur, most of which is present as a siihonic acid 
derivative of arsphenamine, it is to be expected that the resiiltiiig siili" 


TabIvE it 

The Preparation op SuepaRvSphenamine 


Arsphenamine 

Tol. dose about 

NaHSO.i 

Mol. 

As 

% 

—Sulfar.sphenamine- 

% As.-S 

'rol, flose 

MK./kjp 

100... 

2® 

24.48 

8.89 

1:0.85 

<250 

100... 

2^ 

25.11 

9.34 

1:0.87 

250 

100.. 


24.75 

9.48 

1:0.901 

250 

100. 

. 3" 

21.83 

10.96 

1:1.17 

400 or al;)Ovd’ 

100.:. 

. 3'’, 

21.99 

11.10 

1:1.18 

400 

100. 

, 4" 

20.80 

11.13 

1:1.26 

350 

14.0 or above'*. 

. 1 3" 

21.55 

11.16 

1:1.21 

400 

70'*... 

.j-i" 

19.36 

10.97 

1:1.33 

350-400 

Arsphenamine base'^ 

.. 3'' 

21.55 

11.16 

1:1.21 

400 


® Freshly prepaced, pure bisulfite. 

^ Commercial, pure bisulfite. 

® The arsphenamiiie was prepared by improper reduction of the iiitro acid with 
hydrosuifite. 

^ This base is the same as that from which e was prepared. 

* Compare if, above. 

arsphenamine would have a larger ratio of sulfur to arsenic than when tlie 
original material contains little sulfur. 

Since sulfarsphenamine should contain 25.1% of arsenic, the material ob ¬ 
tained by these reactions is only about 87%} pure. To determine the effect, 
if any, that the impurities have on the toxicity, some of the crude sulf¬ 
arsphenamine which was tolerated at 350 mg./kg. was converted into the 
free acid^ by treatment with acetic acid. The dry, purified acid wEvS re¬ 
converted into the sodium salt by solution in the calculated quantity of 
sodium carbonate and precipitation with alcohol. The sodium salt then 
.contained, 25,9% of arsenic and was tolerated in doses of 3()(,)”35(} ing./kg. 
Therefore, the impurities in crude sulfarsphenamine are comparatively 
inert and have little bearing on the toxicity of the substance. 

Experimental Part®^ 

A. Two and one-half g. of arsphenamine is moistened with 4 cc. of alcohol, dissolved 
in 32 cc. of water with the aid of mechanical stirring, and 1.25 cc. of formalin (about 37% 
formaldehyde) is added. After 1 minute, 3.3 cc. of a solution of commercial sodium 
bisulfite (3.7 g. of bisulfite in 10 cc. of solution) is added; the precipitate that forms 
gradually redissolves, and after 10 minutes 1.6 cc. more of the bisulfite solution is added. 
The stirring is continued for 20 minutes, and then, after filtration, the clear, orange- 
yellow solution is poured into 5 volumes of alcohol. The sulfarsphenamine is separated, 

■ ' 8 The experi,mental procedure is, in general,"that reported by,' Voegtlinand, Johnsoid 
but owing, to. the changes in. .Quantities, and.time, which seem advisable, as a result ,of, ,ejc- 
"Periments in this laboratory,, the. entire;' process ,is outlined .again for,, the s,ake of clarity. 
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washed with 95% alcohol and absolute alcohol, and dried in a vacuum' over sodium 
hydroxide; yield, 3 g. of sulfarsphenamine that is very readily soluble in water, forming 
a clear, orange-yellow solution; it contains arsenic and sulfur in the ratio of 1:1.19. 
The product is tolerated in doses of 400 mg./kg. 

B. A suspension of 2.1 g. of arsphenamine base in 32 cc. of water is stirred mechan¬ 
ically and treated with 0.9 cc. of coned, hydrochloric acid (approximately 2 moles). As 
soon as the base has dissolved completely, the experiment is continued as in A. In this 
case the solution commences to become viscous about SO seconds after the aldehyde has 
been added, whereas in A this never occurs in less than 1 minute. The bisulfite is added 
as soon as marked signs of viscousness appear. Three g. of cream-colored sulfarsphen¬ 
amine is obtained, w^hich dissolves readily in water forming a clear, deep yellow solution 
and which contains arsenic and sulfur in the ratio of 1 ;1.2i. The product is tolerated in 
doses of 400 mg./kg. 

The toxicity of these preparations was determined by intravenous injection of 6% 
solutions into albino rats. 

During large scale work in the Arsphenamine Laboratory of the Massa¬ 
chusetts State Health Department, the same trouble was encountered 
as in this Laboratory in obtaining satisfactory results with the quantities 
recommended by Voegtlin and Johnson. Since the adoption of the changes 
in quantities herein recommended, these difficulties have been avoided. 
Also, comparatively large quantities” of sulfarsphenamine have been pre¬ 
pared from toxic and non-toxic arsphenamine using commercial bisulfite 
and the product was tolerated in doses of 400 mg./kg. 

A Polyarsenide of Sulfarsphenamine 

When arsphenamine polyarsenide is subjected to the procedure used 
in preparing sulfarsphenamine, a very soluble sodium salt is obtained 
which may be called sulfarsphenamine polyarsenide. Wlien the bisulfite 
is added, after the arsphenamine polyarsenide has been condensed with 
formaldehyde, an orange-colored precipitate forms that redissolves very 
quickly. The dried sodium salt is an orange-colored powder that dissolves 
in water forming a deep red solution. Although the toxicity of arsphen¬ 
amine polyarsenide differs very little from that of arsphenamine, the poly- 
arsenide of sulfarsphenamine is not tolerated in doses even as low as 200 
mg./kg., whereas sulfarsphenamine itself is tolerated at 400 mg./kg. 

Summary 

Arsphenamine polyarsenide may be obtained by reduction of S-nitro- 
4-hydroxyphenylarsomc acid and sodium arsenite with sodium hydro- 
sulfite, and the toxicity of the product depends on the mode of reduction 
just as does that of arsphenamine* In spite of its high arsenic content 
as compared with arsphenamine, its toxicity differs but little from that of 
the'latter.'substance.' 

By modifying the quantities of reagents certain difficulties encountered 
while preparing sulfarsphenamine by the original method have been over- 
■'.come.',// It'iS'/'Unnecessary to'useTreshly' prepared, pure,' sodium ' bisulfite 
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in tMs reaction; commercial bisulfite, suffices. Also, it is unnecessary to 
start with arsphenamine, that is, the dihydrochloride; equally good results 
can be secured by starting with dry arsphenamine base. 

As the impurities present in the crude sulfarsphenamine have little 
bearing on the toxicity, it is unnecessary to purify the material. 

Arsphenamine polyarsenide can be converted into a polyarsenide of 
sulfarsphenamine, but this substance is comparatively toxic. 

Boston 17, Massachusejtts 

[Contribution rrom the Department or Pharmacology, Harvard Medical 

School] 

THE^ ARSONATION OF PHENOL^ 

By Walter G, Christiansen and Arthur J. Norton 

Received July 9, 1923 

In synthesizing arsphenamine from aniline or phenol by any of the com¬ 
mon methods,^ all of the reactions except that in which the arsenical 
group is introduced into the benzene nucleus progress smoothly, and 
excellent yields (75% or over) are easily obtained. Owing to the low 
yields obtained when aniline or phenol is arsonated with arsenic acid, the 
cost of production of the final product is greatly influenced by this reac¬ 
tion. Cheetham and Schmidt,^ by modifying the conditions for arsonating 
aniline, secured recrystallized arsanilic acid in 26% yields, whereas the 
yields obtained by previous methods averaged approximately 15%. The 
arsonation of phenol with arsenic acid has been discussed in two papers; 
one by Conant^ and the other by Jacobs and Heidelberger,® and in both 
cases the yield of hydrated sodium ^-hydroxyphenylarsonate is given as 
approximately 20%. Conant suggests that by proper adjustment of the 
experimental conditions, it should be possible to raise the yield to about 30%. 

Tor the production of sodium ^-hydroxyphenylarsonate in this Lab¬ 
oratory, the method of Jacobs and Heidelberger was adopted but the 
yield averaged only 18% instead of 20. The main reaction is expressed 
by the equation 

'AsOsHa 



^ This ittvestigatioii was tiiidertakeii in connection with a study of arsphenamine 
which was made under a grant from the United States Interdepartmental Social Hy¬ 
giene Board to the Harvard Medical School; the work was under tlie general direction 
of Dr. Reid' Hunt. 

'V;® 'For a Brief outline, of these methods'see Lythgoe, Chem. Age, 28, 390 (1920). 
s Cheetham and Schmidt, This Journal, 42, 828 (1920). 

^ Conant, 41, 4:31' (1919). 

® Jacobs and Heidelberger, ibid., 41, 1440 (1919). 
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By systematic modification of the reaction conditions the yield has grad¬ 
ually been raised until it is now possible to secure the product in 33% yields; 
although this is not a high yield, it is a very distinct improvement over 
an 18-20% yield. 

Jacobs and Heidelberger mix sirupy arsenic acid (from which the excess 
of water has been removed by boiling to 150°) with phenol in a flask and 
heat the mixture under a reflux air condenser in an oil bath maintained 
at 155-160° for 7 hours. At first the substances remain as 2 distinct 
layers and the temperature inside the flask is approximately 145°, but 
as the reaction progresses the contents of the flask become homogeneous 
and the temperature falls steadily to about 130° due to the retention of 
the water eliminated by the reaction. Inasmuch as the reaction takes 
place, for some time at least, between 2 distinct phases, it seems ad¬ 
visable to stir the reacting materials as efficiently as possible. Also, the 
temperature of the reaction mixture should not be permitted to decrease 
to any great extent as it is accompanied by a marked decrease in the 
speed of reaction. This can be avoided by letting the water which is 
formed distil during the first part of the reaction. Since j?-hydroxy- 
phenylarsonic acid is hydrolyzed in water to a marked degree even at 
130°® there is a tendency for the reverse of Reaction 1 to take place and 
it should probably be written as a reversible reaction. Owing, however, 
to the excess of arsenic acid and comparatively small amount of water 
the equilibrium would be far to the right. If the water is allowed to es¬ 
cape, the tendency toward reversal of the reaction will be diminished and 
the yield should be increased. Thus, to show clearly the extent to which 
water affects the reaction, when 200 g. of boiled arsenic add, 100 g. of 
phenol and 20 cc. of water are heated and stirred under sufficient pressure 
to maintain the mixture at 140-150°, no reaction takes place. 

All the detailed experiments that were made while the individual ex¬ 
perimental conditions were being examined will be omitted in this report 
and only the method finally adopted will be carefully described. 


Experimental Part 



Three hundred and sixty g. of sirupy arsenic acid (TS-SO %) is boiled in a beaker until 
the temperature of the acid is 150°; about 60 g. of water is driven off leaving a sirup 
containing approximately 95% of orthoarsenic acid which is then added to 150 g. of 
phenol in a 500cc. round-bottom short-neck flask. By means of a 3-lioIe stopper, an effi¬ 
cient, jacketed stirrer and a thermometer are introduced into the flask and a connection 
is established with a downward condenser* The flask is- set In an oil-bath' which is 
heated at once to 155-160°, and the stirrer is run at a rate high enough to insure thorough 
mixing of the contents of the flask. When the inside temperature reaches 140° boiling 
commences, and water plus a very little phenol begins to distil. The distillation is al¬ 
lowed to continue until 30 cc. (1 molecular equivalent) of water has been collected; this 
usually requires 1 to 1,5 hours, and the inside temperature rises to 146°. The downward 
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condenser is tlien replaced by a return air condenser, and the reaction is allowed to con- 
tinue until a total of 7 hours has elapsed from the time the contents of the flask first 
reached 140®. After the return condenser has been attached, the inside temperature 
declines slowly to 141 ° or 142°, and the reaction mixture becomes thicker and somewhat 
tarry. After the contents of the flask have been partially cooled, they are poured into 
2 liters of water and mechanically stiired; the agitation is continued for a short time 
in order to break up the tarry material and enable the water to dissolve the hydroxy- 
phenyl arsonic acids completely. 

The reaction mixture is worked up by the method employed by Jacobs and Heidel" 
berger, with a few modifications. Finely ground, fresh barium hydroxide is added gradu¬ 
ally to the weil-stirred water solution until the material is slightly alkaline to litmus, in 
order to remove the excess of arsenic acid; when this point is reached the solution becomes 
pink. If the procedure is carried out properly, 350-400 g. of Ba(0H)2.8H20 should suffice. 
The time required by this method is greater than when a hot solution of barium hydrox¬ 
ide is used, but the method is more convenient and does not cause such a great increase 
in volume. After removal of the barium arsenate^ by filtration, the mother liquor and 
washings are treated with sulfuric acid until the solution contains neither barium nor 
sulfate ions. When the barium sulfate has been separated® and thoroughly washed, 
the filtrate is concentrated on a steam-bath to about 1.5 liters, neutralized to litmus with 
sodium hydroxide, filtered, evaporated until the solution becomes well coated with crys¬ 
tals and then treated with 2.5 volumes of alcohol. After the mixture has cooled in an ice 
box the sodium ^-hydroxyphenylarsonate is separated, washed with alcohol and dried 
in an oven at 80°. A second crop may be secured from the filtrate by concentrating it 
further and precipitating with alcohol. The total yield of anhydrous sodium ^-hydroxy- 
phenyiarsonate is 126 g. (33%). By proper manipulation it is possible to obtain as 
much as 122 g. in the first crop and to have it free from sulfate, arsenate and sodium 
o-hydroxyphenyiarsonate, which is one of the by-products formed in this reaction.® 

Wffien the downward condenser is not replaced by a return condenser, the total vol¬ 
ume of water that distils is 55-60 cc., whereas the arsonation of phenol should liberate only 
1 molecular equivalent (30 cc.) of water. Moreover, when all of the water is removed from 
the reaction chamber in this wmy, the mass becomes very tarry; the tar formation was so 
extensive in one experiment that the reaction had to be discontinued after 5.5 hours. 
The oxidation of organic matter to tarry material by the arsenic acid is the source of the 
excess of water that distils. To determine whether the reaction product is destructively 
oxidized, 20 g. of anhydrous sodium ^^-hydroxyphenylarsoiiate and 57 g. of boiled arsenic 
acid were heated and stirred so that the inside temperature was 145-150° for 3.5 hours. 
During this time, no water distilled, there was not the slightest trace of tar formation, 
and 15 g. of pure, anhydrous sodium ^-hydroxyphenylarsonate was recovered from the 
material by working as described above. As there are slight, unavoidable mechanical 
losses incident to the use of the long process required to isolate the product, and as the 
original material was not exceptionally pure, the recovery of 15 g. is very good. This 
experiment proves conclusively that the reaction product is not destroyed when subjected 
to the action of hot arsenic acid and that the tar must be formed either from phenol that 
has not been acted on or from an intermediate subvStance formed in the reaction. It is 

^ Carefully washed barium arsenate proved just as efficient as lead arsenate as an 
insecticide when sprayed on potato plants and, when suspended in water, could be used 
in a spraying machine without difficulty. 

® The filtration of large quantities of barium sulfate is usually tedious, but if filter¬ 
ing carbon is added to the suspension to be filtered and if a mat of this carbon is prepared 
on the filter by filtering an aqueous suspension of carbon, the barium sulfate may be re* 
moved rapidly and completely even when it is precipita{ed from cold solutions. 
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possible that the first step in the reaction is the formation of a phenyl ester of arsenic 
acid analogous to the known phenyl esters of sulfuric and phosphoric acidsand that 
this then rearranges to the p- and a-hydroxyphenylarsonic acids. 

' It has been frequently noted that the second crops of sodium ^-liydroxy- 
phenylarsonate contain some material insoluble in water and that the 
amount of this material varies directly with the degree of tar formation 
during the reaction. Examination of the insoluble matter showed that 
it is chiefi3r arsenious oxide which must be formed when the arsenic acid 
acts as an oxidizing agent. A few catalysts, such as copper arsenate, 
iodine or a dehydrated clay, were introduced but in each case the yield 
decreased instead of increased. It was hoped that the finely divided, 
dehydrated clay would provide a surface on which the two liquids might 
react and would facilitate the removal of water. 

As Jacobs and Heidelberger^ state that, after the removal of the barium 
sulfate, it is preferable to concentrate the solution in a vacuum, it seemed 
advisable to determine the extent to which the product is hydrolyzed in 
boiling water. 

This was done by distilling 100 cc. of a 5% aqueous solution with steam so that 20 
cc. of distillate collected every 5 minutes and analyzing the distillate for phenol by the 
bromine method, that is, by addition of an excess of bromine water of known strength, 
the determination of the excess of bromine by the addition of potassium iodide and 
titration of the liberated iodine with thiosulfate solution. When solutions of pure p- 
hydroxyphenylarsonic acid prepared either from the acid itself or by addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid to a solution of the purified sodium salt are examined in this way, the dis¬ 
tillate is found to contain only 0.1 to 0.5 mg. of phenol in each 20 cc. After a slight excess 
of sodium carbonate has been added to the solution being distilled, the phenol content of 
the distillate is found to be approximately 1.0 mg. in 20 cc. The steam-distilled solution 
gives a very slight reaction for arsenic acid w'hen tested with hydrogen sulfide. When 250 
cc. of a 0.5% solution of phenol in water is distilled with steam, the distillate at first con¬ 
tains 156 mg. in each 20 cc. and it is only after prolonged distillation, namely, when the 
concentration of the phenol solution has become very low that the distillate contains only 
1 mg. of phenol in 20 cc. Conjsequently, the hydrolysis of ;/>-hydroxyphenyIarsonic acid 
and its sodium salt is practically nil at 100°. This agrees with Schmitz* conclusion 
which was arrived at by another method. These results indicate clearly tlie absence of 
any necessity for concentrating the solutions in a vacuum. 

The modifications of Jacobs and Heidelberger’s method of arsonating 
phenol outlined in this paper have been applied to large-scale production 
ill the Arsphenamine Eaboratory of the Massachusetts State Department 

® Baumann, Ber., 11, 1907 (1878), isolated the phenyl ester of sulfuric acid as its 
potassium salt which, when heated, rearranged mainly to potassium ^-phenolsulfonate. 
Similar results were obtained with other phenols. 

Heymann and Koenigs, 19, 3304 (1886), obtained the potassium salt of 

phenylphosphoric acid. ;■ 

.:' A' phenyl ester of; arsenious acid is known. ■ 'Tang, Mackey, and ■ Gortner,,' 
93,d364 ’b' y ; 

';.:;v'J^'Ref. 368.'V 
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of Health, and the yields have increased very greatly over those that were 
obtained prior to the institution of these changes. 

Summary 

By vigorous agitation of the reacting substances and partial removal 
of . the water produced during the arsonation of phenol by arsenic acid, 
it is possible to secure a 33% yield of anhydrous sodium ^-hydroxyphenyl- 
arsonate instead of the 20% yield obtained by previous methods. 

It is suggested that a phen 5 d ester of arsenic acid may be an intermediate 
in the formation of hydrox^yphenylarsonic acids by this reaction. 

By distillation of aqueous solutions of |?-hydroxyphenylarsonic acid, 
with steam, it is shown that at 100this substance hydrolyzes scarcely 
at all into phenol and arsenic acid. This confirms Schmitz* results 
obtained by another method. 

Boston 17, Massachusetts 


[Contribution from the Department of Pharmacoeogy, Harvard Medical 

School] 

N-METHYL»PARA--AMINO-ORTHO--CHLOROPHENOL SULFATE, 
A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPER 
By Walter G. Christiansen 

Received July 1923 

For a number of years N-methyl“f?-aminophenol sulfate (Metol) has 
been the outstanding member of the aminophenol class of photographic de¬ 
veloping agents, but analogous substances with additional groups at¬ 
tached to the benzene ring have not been investigated to determine the 
effect of these groups on the photographic developing properties of MetoL 
In this Laboratory the hydrochloride of ^-amino-o-chlorophenol and the 
sulfate of its N-monomethyl derivative have been prepared. These com.- 
pounds possess excellent developing properties when tested on both plates 
and paper but the methyl derivative is the superior; the finished plates 
and prints obtained by use of the latter substance are indistinguishable 
from those secured when Metol is used, but this material shows no marked 
advantages over Metol. Consequently, it may be concluded that the 
presence of a nuclear chlorine atom has little influence on the ability of 
Metol to funetion as a photographic developer. The amine is methylated 
by a wel-known method, namely, condensation with formaldehyde and 
reduction of the condensation product. 

Experimental Part ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' ^-Mtro-o-cMorophenoL^Amixttn^ of .10 g. of. c, p. ^-nitrophenol with.' 200 cc^.q! 
coned, hydrochloric acid is heated in a tall, narrow beaker until solution is complete. 

^ The method herein described is a modification of that used by Kollrepp, Ann., 
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The solution is cooled to room temperature while it is stirred mechanically, and the 
nitropheiiol partly separates again in very fine aystals, A special type of stirrer is 
used, because during the last part of the reaction, that is, after chlorination, the mass 
in the beaker is a thick paste. The stirrer is constructed from an ordinary T stirrer 
with long arms by bending the ends of the arms into vertical positions so that they are 
close to the walls of the beaker. Through a long-stem dropping funnel, the end of which 
is in the acid and just above the horizontal section of the stirrer, a solution of 3 g. of 
potassium chlorate in 60 cc. of water is run in slowly while the mixture is vigor¬ 
ously stirred with this device. The nitrophenol dissolves and then the chloro compound 
starts to separate. As the reaction proceeds, the paste becomes very thick, but the 
vigorous stirring prevents the end of the dropping funnel from becoming plugged and 
permits the chlorate solution to run into the mixture. The agitation is continued for ^/a 
hour and the mixtm-e is allowed to stand overnight. After filtration, washing with water 
and air drying, 11 g. of nearly white ^-nitro-e-chlorophenol melting at 106-8° is obtained; 
the pure compound melts at 110°.^ 

The product can be purified by suspending it in hot water and adding glacial acetic 
acid gradually until the material dissolves completely. As the solution cools, pure p~ 
nitro-o-chlorophenol separates. 

^-Ammo-a-clilorophenoL—Sodium hydrosulfite (about 40 g.) is added gradually 
to a boiling solution of 10 g, of -^-nitro-o-chlorophenol in 60 cc. of water containing 0.27 g. 
of sodium hydroxide, until the red color disappears. As the solution cools ;^-amino-o- 
chlorophenol precipitates. After this is separated, washed with water and air-dried, 5 g, 
of compound, m. p.,^ 150-151 °, is obtained as a white powder. By recrystallization from 
water, the substance can be secured in white needles. 

Three g. of the amine is suspended in 25 cc. of water and treated with hydrochloric 
acid until it dissolves, and decolorizing carbon is added. The colorless solution obtained 
by filtering out the carbon is added to 35 cc. of coned, hydrochloric acid. After the liquid 
has been thoroughly cooled, the precipitated hydrochloride of ^-amino-o-chlorophenoi is 
separated, washed with hydrochloric acid and dried in a vacuum over sodium hydroxide. 
The white solid dissolves very readily in water to give a colorless solution that is acid to 
litmus but not to Congo red. Ferric chloride oxidizes the material with the development 
of a deep blue color. When a solution of i?-dimethylammo-benzaldehyde in dil. hydro¬ 
chloric acid is added to an aqueous solution of the above hydrochloride, the solution be¬ 
comes orange colored and an orange precipitate separates. In sodium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion this amino chlorophenol oxidizes and becomes dark brown. 

N“inethyl";^“amiiio-^-chlorophenoL—^A solution of 8.5 g. of :^>-mtro-n-chlorophenol in 
200 cc. of water and 62.5 cc. of aqueous sodium hydroxide (d., 1.324) in a SOOcc. round- 
bottom flask is heated to boiling. While it is being stirred mechanically, 20 g. of zinc 
dust is added during 10-15 minutes; this is sufficient to reduce the nitro group and pro¬ 
duce a colorless solution. An additional 10 g. of zinc dust is added at once. A S-hde 
stopper is inserted into the neck of the flask. Through 1 hole is a glass tube that dips 
below the liquid in the flask and serves as a sleeve for the stirrer, the second hole permits 
a reflux condenser to be attached and through the third hole a long-stem dropping funnel 
is introduced so that the end of the stem is below the surface of the liquid. The liquid is 
refluxed for 15 minutes and stirred vigorously, and then 5 cc. of formalin (37% formalde¬ 
hyde) is added during 15 minutes. The refluxing is continued for 15 minutes longer and 
the solution is filtered through a hot funnel into a flask containing 10 g. of sodium bi¬ 
sulfite*^ Coned, hydrochloric acid (about 70 cc.) is added until the precipitate that 

® Kollrepp obtained this compound by another method of reduction and found the 
melting point of the pure substance to be 153°. Ref. 1, p. 6. 

* The bisulfite prevents the hot alkaline solution from oxidizing and becoming black. 
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forms is redissolved, and then sodium carbonate is added until the solution no longer 
effervesces; this requires about 13 g. of sodium carbonate monohydrate. After the mix¬ 
ture has cooled it is extracted with three 50cc. portions of amyl acetate, and the extracts 
are filtered. By adding sulfuric, acid dropwise to the amyl acetate, the amino com¬ 
pounds are precipitated as sulfates which are filtered out and extracted very thoroughly 
several times with alcohol to remove impurities. After it has dried, 7 g. of crude N- 
methyl-:^-amtno-o-chlorophenol sulfate is obtained. 

By recrystallization from water, using decolorizing carbon, this substance separates 
as fine white needles that dissolve in water forming a colorless solution that is acid to lit¬ 
mus. The aqueous solution when treated (a) with ferric chloride becomes red and then 
very deep purple, (b) with sodium nitrite gives a white precipitate, (c) with sodium car¬ 
bonate becomes brown. 

Analyses. Calc, for Cl, 16.45; S, 7.45. Found: Cl, 

16.55, 16,25; S, 7.49, 7.45. 

I wish to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. Artliur J. Norton in some 
of tlie experimental w^ork. 

Summary 

The preparation of ;^-amino-<9-chlorophenol hydrochloride and N- 
methyl-f>-amino-p-chlorophenol sulfate is described. Both of these sub¬ 
stances are good photographic developing agents but the methylated 
compound is the better. The latter compound appears to be equal to 
but no better than Metol, from which it differs only in having a chlorine 
atom attached to the benzene ring. 

Boston 17, Massachusetts 

[Contribution erom the Chemicae Laboratory, Harvard University] 

REDUCTION POTENTIALS OF QUINONES. I. THE EFFECT OF 
THE SOLVENT ON THE POTENTIALS OF CERTAIN 
BENZOQUINONES 

By James B. Conant and Lours F. Fieser 

Received July 11, 1923 

The measurement of reduction potentials affords a new method of study¬ 
ing quantitatively the free energy of an addition reaction which can be 
brought about with a series of related substances. By such quantitative 
studies the differences caused by substitution and by structural changes 
can be discovered and when sufficient data have been obtained it should 
be possible to make many interesting and important generalizations in 
regard to the driving force of a given organic reaction and the structure 
of the organic compound concerned. 

The normal reduction potential of a quinone is a measure of the free 
energy of the reduction of that quinone in the solvent employed. It has 
■ been'found that the "normal potential for certain benzoqiiinones in aqueouS' 
solution is affected by the presence of salt^ and that the potentials of , a 

: ^ $. P,"L.;Scjreiis'en, ,M. Sorensen and Linderstrom-Lang, Atm, chim.^' 16,^ '28^1 
41921). ■ ' 
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iitimber of quinones in mixtures of alcohol and aqueous acid are somewhat 
different from the values obtained in aqueous solution.^ This effect of 
the change of solvent on the potential is related to the ratio of the solu¬ 
bility of the quinone and hydroquinone as Sorensen has carefully proved. 
In the light of these results it is necessary to consider the following ques¬ 
tions: to what extent are the reduction potentials of a series of organic 
compounds influenced by these solubility ratios and, further, in comparing 
the effects of substitution in quinones what solvent or solvents should 
be employed in measuring the potentials? To answer these questions 
we have determined the potentials of a series of benzoquinone derivatives 
(1) in alcoholic solution, (2) in aqueous solution and (3) under conditions 
in which the nature of the solvent does not influence the potential. 

When we consider a cell composed of a hydrogen electrode immersed 
in a certain solvent connected with a half-cell containing an inert electrode 
immersed in the same solvent saturated with both the hydroquinone and 
quinone in question and containing both solid substances, it is obvious 
that on the passage of 2 faradays of electricity the following transforma¬ 
tions would be realized: quinone (solid) + H 2 —-> hydroquinone (solid). 
The potential of this combination thus enables us to calculate directly 
the free energy of reduction referred to the 2 solid states. This free energy 
change and the corresponding reduction potential are independent of the 
solvent employed. In the case of tetrachloro-benzoquinone such a cell 
can actually be constructed and the potential determined. If the quinone, 
however, forms a quinhydrone with the corresponding hydroquinone, a 
saturated solution of the two substances cannot usually be formed with¬ 
out the separation of solid quinhydrone. In this case it is experimentally 
necessary to measure two separate combinations: one, a half-cell contain¬ 
ing a solution saturated with the quinone and quinhydrone, and another 
containing a saturated solution of the hydroquinone and quinhydrone. 
One-half the sum of these two potentials {wq and tth) is the reduction po¬ 
tential referred to the change from solid quinone to solid hydroquinone 

fe)- 

2 Qumone (solid) -{- H 2 —Quinhydrone (solid) -j- 2 Ftt^ (1) 

Quinhydrone (solid) -h H 2 —>2 Hydroquinone (solid) + 2 (2) 

Adding {!) .and;.(2),, 

Quinone (solid) T H 2 Hydroquinone (solid) -p = 2 Ft, 


In two cases in which the quinhydrone formed only slowly in aqueous solu¬ 
tion it was possible to measiire directly and also to calculate it from the 
quinhydrone; cells; the , agreement was..very/satisfactory. 

® Conant and Fieser, This Jouenai,, 44, 2480 (1922). 
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A subtraction of (2) from (1), on the other hand, gives, 

2 Qiiinone (solid) + ^ Hydroqiiitiotie (solid) —. 

2 Quinhydrone (solid) 4* 2F (x« “ wh) ' ' 

Thus, the difference between the potentials of the two combinations is a 
measure of the free energy of the formation of the ^ solid quinhydrone from 
its solid components. 

Such measurements are novel, in the case of benzoquinone itself, only 
in their application to the determination of the free energy of the reduction 
referred to the solid state. Granger and Nelson® saturated acid with liy- 
droquinone and quinone in order to establish a definite ratio of qiiinone 
to hydroquinone in their verification of the logarithmic shape of the re¬ 
duction curve, Sdrensen^ showed that solutions of sodium chloride 
saturated with quinhydrone and quinone, or quinhydrone and hydro¬ 
quinone, gave constant potentials independent of the amount of salt 
present ; these potentials were in close agreement with the values calcu¬ 
lated from the solubility data which he experimentally determined. Biil- 
mann and Tund^ gave further evidence of this constancy and proposed 
the terms **quino-quinhydrone'’ and *‘hydro-quinhydrone” to describe 
the two electrodes that were free from the '*salt error.” They calcu¬ 
lated the free energy of formation of quinhydrone at 18® but did not cal¬ 
culate the free energy of formation of solid hydroquinone from solid quin¬ 
one. ' 

Experimental Procedure 

The normal potential in solution (tto) was measured for all the quinones 
in alcoholic solution, and in aqueous solution when the solubility was 
sufficient, by electrometric titration with titanous chloride. This method 
has been thoroughly investigated^ and has been recently applied to the 
determination of reduction potentials in mixtures of alcohol and aqueous 
acid.^ The normal potential was found by interpolation of the titration 
curve to 50% reduction. As an indication of the slopes of these curves 
' the difference between this potential and that at 20% and 80% reduction 
is given, in millivolts, under the headings An and At 2 - The theoretical 
value is 18 mv. All of these measurements were made at 25®. 

We have previously shown that the normal potential is the same whether 
50% or 95% alcohol is the solvent. Consequently, the one or the other 
concentration was used, according to the solubility of the quinone in ques¬ 
tion, the lower one being employed when possible in order to obtain better 
conductivity. Since to often vaiies with the concentration of hydrochloric 

® Granger and Nelson, This Journal, 43, 1401 (1921) . 

Biilraann and Ttmd, Ami. cMm., 16, 321 (1921). 

(a).Mansfield.'^ J, Washington Acad. Sci., 10,',"255 (1920).,' (b)"''Coiiant, 

Kahn, Tieser and'Knrtz, This Journai., -44, 13S2^■■ (1922)/tc)' laMer''and Bafer, 

44,;'1951 (1922).','' 
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acid, it was desirable to investigate this variation at least to the extent 
of using 2 different acid concentrations for the measurements. In. aqueous 
solution the acid was 0.1 AT and 1.0 N, but the presence of a large amount 
of alcohol so decreases the conductivity that the more dilute solution was 
replaced by 0.5 N hydrochloric acid. This variation in to with relatively 
small changes in acid concentration gives an indication of the suscepti¬ 
bility to such changes of the quinone-hydroquinone solubility ratio. 

A weighing bottle of 25cc. capacity, fitted with a bright and a platinized platinum 
electrode, formed a convenient half-cell for carrying out the measurements which in¬ 
volved the use of saturated solutions. It was connected by a siphon plugged with 
filter paper to a Hildebrand hydrogen electrode vessel containing the same solvent as 
that used for making the saturated solution. The solids to be investigated were mixed 
with the solvent in this bottle which was then rotated in a thermostat at 25°. Potential 
measurements were made after the mixture had been shaken for different lengths of time; 
the constancy of repeated measurements was an indication that the solution was sat¬ 
urated with respect to both components. 

Another method of insuring saturation was first to prepare a solution at 40-50 ° 
and after cooling it to the temperature of the bath, measure the potential. The latter 
was the more convenient method and always gave consistent results. All solutions 
measured at 0° were first saturated at 25°. 

The choice of the solvent to be used in these cells containing solid sub¬ 
stances depended on many factors. Aqueous solutions were employed 
when possible owing to the greater conductivity thus obtained. Even 
0.1 N hydrochloric acid adds to quinone slowly,® and the reaction might 
occur with a velocity sufficient to vitiate the results if stronger acid were 
employed. 

In solutions less concentrated than 0.1 JV the hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion is perceptibly changed when the acid is saturated with hydroquinone.^ 
Therefore, 0.1 iV hydrochloric acid was used when possible. In the case 
of compounds that were too insoluble in water, aqueous alcoholic solu¬ 
tions were employed. It was found necessary to do this only with the 
tetra-substituted quinones; these substances do not add hydrogen chloride 
and, consequently, stronger hydrochloric acid could be used to insure 
better conductivity with no injurious effects. 

In most cases, the potential was constant a few minutes after the cell 
was connected; a bright platinum, a gold plated and a platinized electrode 
gave identical readings. Several measurements were made with each cel 
after the potential had become constant. Each potential reported in 
the experimental portion of this paper represents the average value for 
each cel independently prepared. The reduction potential referred to 
the solid state (^ 5 ) was calculated from the average of all the cells measured 
'inVthe',manner explained above.,:,'■. 

The potential for each cell is reported to 0.1 mv. when the constancy 
of':,the','electrodes, permitte a degree of/accuracy., ,,The final averages, 
® Granger, Dissertation, Colirmbia University, 1920. 
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are reported to the nearest millivolt, as for most of the compounds' the 
resiiits are not significant beyond this figure and the potentiometer em¬ 
ployed could not be relied on to more than 0.5 mv. The value of the 
hydrogen electrode was not corrected for dry hydrogen under standard 
conditions, as this correction is beyond, the limit of accuracy of the pres¬ 
ent work. The accuracy of the measurements varies greatly with the vSub- 
stances investigated as can be seen by examining the concordance of the 
different determinations. The exact details of the experiments depended 
to such a great extent on the nature of the quinone in. question that the 
results for each compound will be given separately. 

Experimental Results 

Benzoquinone.—The quinone and hydroquinoiie employed melted at 
112-113° and 169°, respectively. Quinhydrone was prepared according 
to the method of Biilmann and Lund^ by the partial oxidation of hydro- 
quinone. Quino- and hydro-quinhydrone half-cells were prepared by 
saturating the 0.1 N acid with both components simultaneously. 

Bisnzoquinonb 

0.1 iV HCl Saturated with quinhydrone and 


Quinone 

A f OK 

Hydroquinone 

O 

Quinone 

Hydroquinone 

. .. "xlC 

V. 

v. 

V. 

V, 

0.7490 

0.6129 

0.7698 

0.6270 

.7483 

.6118 

,7698 

.6275 

.7490 

.6132 

.7700 



.6126 



.7488 

.6126 

.7699 

.6272 

7r«-0.681 



Te =0.699 


The potentials of the individual cells interpolated to 18° agree very well 
with the determinations of Sdrensen and of Biilmann in the papers pre¬ 
viously referred to. Thus the value of tt^ at 18° is found to be 0.6867, 
while Sorensen's results give 0.6869, Biilmann’s 0.6870. Granger and 
Nelson’s measurements,® calculated to a suitable basis, give an average 
value for the hydro-quinhydrone electrode at 25°, of 0.6123, as compared 
with our number of 0.6126. 

Toiuquinone.—The quinone was prepared^ by steam distillation of. a' 
mixture of /j-toluidine, manganese dioxide and sulfuric acid (1:4); it was 
recrystallized from alcohol; m. p., 67-68°; yield 15%. Eastman’s 
toluhydroquinone, (m. p., 124-125°) was employed. The quinhydrone 
was prepared either by shaking the components with water or by mixing 
their alcoholic solutions, adding a little water, and allowing the green 
crystals to form. When washed with water and dried it melted at 99-100 ° 
with decomposition. Siegmund® reports the melting point as 96-97°, 
Clark, 14, 565 (1892). . ■ ■ ■ 

^ Biegmxmd, [2] P2, 369 (1915)* 
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while Nietzki® gives 62®. There are many such discrepancies in the liter¬ 
ature, so that it appears likely that these melting points or points of de¬ 
composition are not characteristic of purity of quinhydrones. 

TorUQUINONP 

0.1 iV HCi Saturated with quinhydrone and 


Quinone 

Hydroquinone 

A *• OK 0 

Quinone 

Hydroquinone 
At 0° 


^0 ' ■ .^ 

V. 

V. 

V, 

0.6620 

0.5840 

0.6770 

0.6094 

.6598 

.5835 

.6768 

.6095 

.6617 

.5857 

.6776 

.6098 

.6612 

.5844 

.6771 

.6096 

TTa = 

0.623 


TTs = 0.643 


p-Xyloquinone,—Siegmund® states that j?-xyloquinhydrone was not 
formed on applying the general method used in the preparation of other 
alk^d quinhydrones. Consequently, an electrode saturated with both 
quinoiie and hydroquinone was employed, and no evidence of the forma¬ 
tion of a quinhydrone was observed in the potential measurements. 

The p-xyloquinone used was Kahlbaum material and melted at 123.5°. 
For the preparation of the hydroquinone it was moistened with alcohol 
and a solution of stannous chloride containing hydrochloric acid was 
added. After the mixture had been thoroughly stirred, it was warmed 
on the steam-bath to complete the reduction. This caused the separation 
of a hard, black substance which, however, soon changed to the white 
hydroquinone and dissolved. The solution was boiled with animal char¬ 
coal and filtered, when ^-xylohydroquinone separated in long, white needles; 
yield, 65%. It was completely pure, melting at 111.5°. This method of 
reduction is very convenient and is of general applicability. 

Half-cells were prepared both by saturating the acid with a mixture of 
the solids and by mixing their saturated solutions and reading the potential 
immediately. Both methods gave the same result. In some cases the 
bright platinum and platinized electrodes were as much as 1 or 2 my, 
apart, probably because of the slight solubility of the compounds. In 
these cases average values are reported. 

^^-Xytoquinone 

0.1 iV HCI Saturated with the quinone and the hydroquinone 
Volts at 25° Q.5S26 0.5820 0.5821 0.5801; tt. == 0.582 
Volts at 0° 0.5988 0.6003 0.6000 0.600 


Measurbmejnts in Aecohouic Solution by THETitRAriON Method 

■ Av. 

■ V. 

0.600 
■: .597' 


HCI 

Alcohol 

6.T1 ■ ■ 

An 

Atto 

N' 

% 

Mv. 

Mv. 

V. 

0.5 

, , 95 : - 

17 

23 

0,598 

, , 0.5 

''50 ■ , ■ 

18 

22 

.601 

V,. 1 . 0 ' 

" :■■■ 50 

17 

21 

.597 

. „ ,1.0 

'■ SO 

19 


.596 



( 1877 ).; 
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Dtiroquinone' (TetrametliylbeE2:oqtimoiie).~Tlie 'autliore . are greatly 
indebted to Dr, Dee I, vSinitli, of the University of Minnesota, for the sample 
of dtiroquinone (m, p., used in this work. It was reduced with 

stannous chloride in the manner previously described, except that a large 
volume of water (2 to 3 liters per g.) was required to dissolve the hydro- 
quinoiie. ' Durohydroquinone crystallized from water in pure white, 
lustrous plates melting at 226-227°. This compound, prepared by re¬ 
ducing the quinone with zinc and sodium hydroxide, sodium amalgam and 
alcohol, zinc and glacial acetic acid, and aniline, is reported as melting at 
210°,^® 220°^^ and 210-224°,^^ and is said to be reoxidized by the air. 
No such oxidation was observed. The low reduction potential of the quin¬ 
one (comparable with that of phenanthraquinone) would lead one to ex¬ 
pect that the hydroquinone would be oxidized by the air but, since the 
reduction of the quinone is probably slow, the reverse process is probably 
also slow, presumably because of steric hindrance of the methyl groups. 
The potential of this compound, which forms no quinhydrone, could 
not be measured in aqueous solution, apparently because of the very 
slight solubilities of the components. Consequently, measurements 
were carried out in aqueous alcohol containing 1.0 mole of hydrogen 
chloride per liter. The electrodes came rapidly to a definite equilibrium. 

Duroquinon^ 

50% Alcohol saturated with the quinone and the hydtoqumone 
Voltsat25° 0.4800 0.4796 0.4801; t, = 0.480 
Volts at 0° 0.4990 0.4988 0.4996; = 0.499 

Duroquinone is too insoluble to permit titrations in aqueous solution. 
Titrations in alcohol were rendered somewhat tedious by the tardiness 
with which equilibrium was established. After each increment of reduc- 
ing agent was added the potential fell 100 or 200 mv. (towards the titan- 
ous-titanic potential level) and then rose slowly to a constant value. It 
should be noted that the results of this slow titration are entirely consistent 
with the potential of a saturated solution of the quinone and hydroquinone; 
; there can be no doubt that the titration is valid even with such refractory 
substances as duroquinone. 

Mjsasurism'i^nts in Alcoholic Solution by th)^ Titration Mi^thod 


HCl 

Atti 

AT2 

■jro 

Av. 

N 

Mv. 

Mv, 

V. 

V. 

0.6 ■ ' 

15 

25 

0.468' 


0.5 

■ .15 

19 

.466 1 

0.466 

1.0 

16 

14 

.467 

.■1.0 ' 

17 

19 

.464 



lO'Nef,237,: 6;(1887)., ■ 
^^:'v,'Pechmann,:Bef.;21,'142r^ ■ 

Riigheimer and Hankeh ibid., 29, 2174 (1896), 
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ThymoiiEiiione.—KaMbaum's thymoqiimone, m. p., 45.5°, was re¬ 
duced with stannous chloride in the usual way, giving long, white needles; 
111 . p., 141.5°; yield, 88%. The usual procedure, using sulfur dioxide/^ 
takes from 3 to 4 days and , yields a dirty white product which, when 
purified, melts at 139.5°. Thymoquinhydrone was prepared by allowing 
a mixture of the ethereal solutions of equivalent weights of the components 
to evaporate very slowly. The lustrous, dark green cr 3 rstals melted at 
78° with decomposition.® 

Electrode equilibrium was at times erratic in both cells, and both the 
bright and platinized types of electrodes often gave inconsistent, incon¬ 
stant values. On the other hand, both t 3 rpes often became perfectly 
cqnstant at the same point, so that there was no doubt when true equi¬ 
librium had been reached. 

Thymoquinone 

0,1 iV HCl Saturated with the quinhydrone and 


Quinone 

Hydroquinone 

. Af OlZO 

Quinone 

Hydroquinone 

QO .. 

V. 


V. 

V. 

V. 

0.5928 


0.5660 

0.6055 

0.5922 

.5930 


.5649 

.6045 

.5910 

.5927 


.5661 

.6050 

.5920, 

Av. .5928 


.5657 

.6050 

.5917 

TTa =0.579 


X, =0.598 

Measurements in 50% 

Aucohowc Solution by the Titration Method 

HCl 

Atti 

Atts 

TO 

Av. 

N 

Mv. 

Mv. 

V. 

V.' 

0.5 

16 

19 

0.591 ' 

i '■ 

0.5 

17 

19 

.689 

0.589 

1.0 

18 

18 

.589 

1.0 

16 

19 

.587 



Monochloroquinone.—Monochlorohydroquinone was prepared^^ in a 
74% yield by passing dry hydrogen chloride into a cMorofdrmic solution 
of benzoquinone. When reerystallized from chloroform it melted at 
101-”102?. Oxidation by Clark's method proved convenient for small 
quantities and gave a 56% yield. By oxidation with potassium dichro¬ 
mate and extraction with benzene as in the method that has been developed 
for quinone,^® an 84% yield was obtained, but the method was not as rapid. 
The compound was recrystallized from alcohol and melted at 57°. The 
quinhydrone was best prepared by the partial oxidation of thehydro- 
quinone with ferric ammonium sulfate in aqueous solution. The bronze- 
green needles melted at 67°^^ with decomposition. 

4® Carstanjen, J. [2] 3, 54 (1871). 

Uvy and Schtdtz, 4 (1881). 

/'Organic S 3 rntheses,’’ John Wiley and Sons, 1922, Vol. II, p. 85. 

Ling and Baker [J. Chem. 63, 1314 (1893)] obtained a hydrate melting at 
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Difficulty was experienced in the measurement of the potentials of both 
this compound and 2,3-dichloroquinone because of the unusually great 
solubility of their hydroquinones. In 0.1 N hydrochloric acid at 25^ 
the solubility of hydroquinone is 0.0696 g. per cc.*^ while that of mono- 
cMorohydroquinone is about 0.7 g. per cc. Even at 0° both the moiio- 
cHoro- and 2,3-dichlorohydroquinones are so soluble that they form 
deep red, sirupy solutions in which potential measurements would be very 
unreliable. This difficulty %vas to a large extent obviated by using 0.1 N 
hydrochloric acid saturated with sodium chloride as the solvent, thus 
depressing the solubilities of the organic compounds to a very considerable 
extent. In this way results were obtained which, though perfectly re¬ 
liable, are not of the highest degree of accuracy since the bright and plati¬ 
nized electrodes gave measurements sometimes as much as 2 mv. apart. 
Averages are reported in the following tables. 


Monochuoroquinonb 

01 iV HCi Saturated with NaCl, the qumhydrone and 


Quinone Hydroquinone 

,-At 25°-. 

V. V, 


0.722 

0.635 

.721 

.634 

.723 

.634 

.722 

.634 

TTs = 0.678 



Quinone Hydroquinone 

1-At0°-- 

V. V. 

0.740 0.651 

.740 .652 

.741 .651 

.740 .651 

TTs = 0.696 


Measurements in Aecoholic Solution by the Titration Method 


HCi 

Alcohol 

Atti 

Airs 

TTO 

Av. 

N 

% 

Mv. 

AIv. 

V. 

V. 

0.2 

50 

17 

20 

0.736 ' 


0.2 

50 

17 

20 

.736 

0.736 

1.0 

50 

18 

16 

.735 

1.0 

95 

18 

16 

.737 ^ 



2j6“Dichloroquinone.—This compound, preparecP^ by oxidizing tri- 
chlorophenol with chromic acid (69% yield), was crystallized from alcohol 
and from glacial acetic acid. Both samples melted at 120.5°.* It was 
reduced, with 80% yield, to the hydroquinone which was crystallized from 
benzene and melted at 161°. 

All of the dichioroquinones form quinhydrones, but not as readily as 
does benzoquinone. The 2,5 and 2,6 derivatives, described by Ling and 
Baker,1® are of such an ill-defined character that they are scarcely suited 
to potential measurements. The 2,5 derivative forms a violet hydrate 
which, on ■ drying, changes into a pale yellow, anhydrous quinhydrone. 
The quinhydrone of the 2,6 isomer is variously described as brown powder, 
dark needles, and brown prisms with a reddish shimmer. 

■/An anhydrous quinhydrone cannot be used in our half-cell if not in 
Kehrmamx, /. prakL [2] 40, 481 (1889). 
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equilibrium with the solvent used. The best way_ to insure that such 
equilibrium is maintained is to prepare the quinhydrone in the solvent 
concerned, add an excess of the quinone or hydroquinone, and measure 
the potential when the solution is completely saturated. This method 
was used with 2,6-dichloroqiiinone, and the results are indicated below. 

2,6-DlCHrOROQUINONE 

0.1 iV HCl Saturated with the quinhydrone and 


Quinone 

\t ‘ 

Hydroquinone 

Quinone 

Hydroquinone 

QO . 

^ V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

0.730 

0.667 

0.744 

0.687 

.720 

.669 

.735 

.692 

.726 

.670 

.744 

.691 

.727 


.747 


.726 

.669 

.743 

.690 


TTfi =0.698 TTa =0.717 


These results are decidedly irregular but being an average value, 
is probably correct within a few millivolts, and it is certainly accurate 
enough for purposes of comparison. That the results obtained in sat¬ 
urated solution for all of the dichloroquinones are thus less accurate than 
those for the other compounds studied seems to be due wholly to the 
character of the quinhydrones which they form. It soon appeared that 
even the method employed above could not be used for the other isomers, 
since the quino- and hydro-quinhydrone electrodes gave quite varying 
potentials, indicating that the quinhydrone or its hydrate was not of 
constant composition. But since these quinhydrones do not form as 
readily as does the 2,6-derivative, it was found possible to mix saturated 
solutions of the quinone and hydroquinone and obtain reproducible read¬ 
ings before any quinhydrone separated. This method was proved valid 
in the measurements of trichloroquinone, when both this procedure and 
the one using the quinhydrone gave the same value for tts. For further 
confirmation and for purposes of verifying the above results obtained with 

2,6-DichivOROQuinone 

Measurements in 95% AucoEouic Solution by the Titration Method 


HCl 

Atti 

An 

TTO 

' ', Av. .' 

N ' 

Mv. 

Mv. 

,v. 

, , ' 

0.5 

14 

23 

0.746 


'■ 0..5 

14 

20 

.748 

00 

d 

■1.0 

■ 12 .. 

22 

.752 


,1,0' 

15 

22 

.748 


Measurements in .A'Queous Solution 

BY THE Titration Method' 

0.1, 


19 

0.7221 

|- 0.722 

0.1 ■ 

, 17 t 

18 

■ .723 J 

''^'1.0 , 

1 'is"' 

19 

.719] 

j* , a. 719 



■;■■ : 17,' ■ 

.719J 
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2,6-dicliloroqiiiiioiie, measurements were made on half-cells prepared by 
Hiking saturated solutions of the two components. The values found for 
TT, were, at 25°, 0.697, 0.699, 0.692 (compare 0.698), and at 0°, 0.715, 
0.714 (0.717). Because of the rapidity of precipitation of quinhydrone, 
the first values reported are considered to be more nearly correct. 

These results are in good agreement with determinations made 
Baker-^® which gave the value 0.7210 for 0.2 N hydrochloric acid. Her 
sample was prepared from 2,6-dicliloro-f>-aminophenoL 

2j3-DicMoroquinone,—2,3-Dichloro-hydroqumone, was obtained by 
Peratoner and Genco by the action of sulfuryl chloride on hydroquinone^^a 
and by the reduction of quinone dichloride with sulfur dioxideP®^ They 
also observed that this compound was a by-product in the preparation 
of 2,5-dichloro-hydroquinone from monocliloroquinone and hydrochloric 
acid. Oliveri-Tortorici^^ obtained a 12% yield by the last-named method 
and pointed out that the other two processes are not only troublesome but 
give rise to a variety of by-products. Den HoUander^^ recently repeated 
the experiments of the Italians but was unable to obtain any of the desired 
compound. On saturating a cooled ethereal solution of monochloro- 
quinone with dry hydrogen chloride he obtained a mixture that he could 
not separate by fractional crystallization from benzene but which he 
identified by oxidation and separation of the quinones as a mixture of the 
2,5 and the 2,6 isomers. 

Under apparently identical conditions we obtained, after fractional 
crystallization from benzene, 2,3-dichloro-hydroquinone (melting at 137°) 
and monochlorohydroquinone. The products of the reaction are thus 
difficult to control. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A Satisfactory method, however, has recently developed in the work of 
Eckert and Endler^^ on the chlorination of hydroquinone in glacial acetic 
acid. Since their interest lay in finding a suitable method for the prepa¬ 
ration of the 2,5-isomer, their directions were examined and modified as 
follows.' 

Forty g. of hydroquinone was suspended in 200 cc. of glacial acetic acid 
and treated with chlorine at 40-50° until the solution had gained 33 g. 
of chlorine (30% excess). Only a small amount of crystals formed on 
'cooling and the liquid was concentrated in a vacuum. The crystalline 
paste was dissolved in water and filtered hot to remove a small amount of 
insoluble tetrachloro-hydroquinone. The filtrate was boiled with animal 
charcoal and filtered hot. ■ As the solution cooled, 28 g. of rose-colored 

Baker, University, August, 1922. 

(a) Peratoner and Gmco, Gasz. chlm. ital., [2] 24,376 (1894); (b) p. 388. 
Gliveri-Tortorici, ^ 27, 584 (1897). 

Den Hollander, cMw., 39, 481 (1920).^^^^^^^ 

Eckert"and.:Endler, J. prakt. Chem,, [2] 104,81';'(1922)r 
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crystals separated which lost water at 100° and melted at 138“139°. 
When these were dried in benzene and crystallized, 19.5 g. of white crystals 
was obtained that melted at 143°; 9 g. was recovered from the various 
filtrates but was not purified; total yield, 43%; yield of pure product, 30%;. 

Oxidation to the quinone was accomplished by Clark’s method with an 
88% yield. The product crystallized from alcohol in long needles melting' 
at 100-101° (the melting point given is 96-98°). 

Measurements with this compound w^ere made in 0.1 N hydrochloric 
acid saturated with sodium chloride as in the case of monochloroquinone, 
because of the extreme solubility of the hydroquinone. Cells containing 
the red quinhydrone (probably a hydrate), which is formed on shaking 
the components with the solvent, were variable and inconstant, but a 
mixture of the saturated solutions of the components was sufficiently 
stable to permit measurements to be made. The length of time during 
which the potential remains constant (before the quinhydrone starts to 
separate) is, of course, dependent on the many factors that initiate the 
crystallization of a supersaturated solution. Inoculation by minute crys¬ 
tals adhering to the apparatus used in a previous experiment invariably 
caused the potential to drop and the red quinhydrone hydrate to separate 
in 1 to 2 minutes. But even when aU precautions in regard to cleaning 
the apparatus were taken, crystallization often began before a large number 
of readings could be made, especially at 0°, and especially when the half- 
cell had to be vShaken to obtain true equilibrium at the platinum surfaces. 

2,3-DlCHCOROQUlNONn 

O.I N RCl Saturated with NaCl, the quinone and the hydroquinone 
Volts at 25° 0.675 0.676 0.675 ; 7r.= 0.675 
Volts at 0° 0.691 0.693 0.692; 7r.-0.692 

MuAvSuriJmj^nts IxNT 95% Ancoirouc Solution by th^ Titration Method 


HCl 
, N 

Atti 

Mv. 

Atts 

Mv. 

TO 

V. 

■ " Av.'' ' 

V.'',' 

0.5 ' 

IG 

IS 

0.740 ' 

0.739 ', ' 

.0.5 

14 

15 

.738 

1.0 

8 

16 

,711 

,711 

1.0 

10 

16 

.710 ( 

Measurements 

IN Aqueous 

SOUUTION 

BY THE Titration Method 

0.1 

17 

19 

.708 ' 

'y.'.7QS: 

0.1 

17 ■ 

17 

,',,'.:708'l 

1.0" 

17 

21 

.,703'''" 

', .704 ' 

1.0^" 

18 

17 



2|5-“Diclilor,oqumone.—The, crude^ hydroquinone (m. p., 156,-159,,°) waS' 
obtained, from hydroquinone,and’potassium chlorate in BS%'yield'by the, 
directions of Ting.®^ M (m. p., 100-105°) was 
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obtained from tlie filtrate as, a by-product. The dicliloro-hydroqiiinone 
was recrystallized from benzene and melted at 166 

It was oxidized in the cold with dichromate and sulfuric acid, and 
the quinone, recrystallized from alcohol and washed with ether, melted 
at 158*5°. ■ It is necessary to wash with ether and dry rapidly, for other¬ 
wise the surfaces of the crystals become darkened with the formation' of 
the quinhydroiie. 

Potential measurements were carried out on mixtures of the saturated 
solutions of the quinone and hydroquinone. Quinhydrone formation was 
so slow that concordant results were also obtained by stirring the acid with 
the two solids at 25°. 

2,5-Dichloroj^uinon^ 

0.1 N HCl Sattirated with the quinone and the hydroquinone 
Voltsat25° 0.686 0.692 0.693 0.689 0.688 0.689; tt, =0.689 

Voltsat 0'^ 0.708 0.711 0.711 0.709 0.709 .; 7r«=0.710 

MnASxjRE^MnNrs in 95% Alcoholic Solution by rm TitRATioN Method 


IICI 

Atti 

Atts 

TTO 

Av. 

N 

Mv. 

Mv. 

V. 

V. 

0.5 

10 

20 

0.740 1 

0.740 

0.5 

10 

17 

.740 J 

1.0 

11 

23 

.735 1 

j> .734 

1.0 

10 

20 

.733 , 

Measurements 

IN Aqueous Solution 

BY THE Titration Method 

0,1 

19 

21 

.719 ' 


O.I 

18 

18 

■ .722 

.719 

1.0 

18 

20 

.718 

1.0 

17 

19 

.718^ 



Trichloroquinone.—Kahlbaum's trichloroquinone (m. p., 162-'163°) 
was reduced with stannous cliloride and the h^^droquinone crystallized 
from glacial acetic acid. After removal of the acetic acid of crystallization 
in a vacuum desiccator the compound melted at 136°. By the sponta¬ 
neous evaporation of a chlorofortnic solution of the components, trichloro- 
quinhydrone was obtained in well-formed clusters of green-black crystals 
melting^^ at 114-115°. 

Half-cells were prepared by stirring a suspension of the quinone and 
hydroquinone in 0.1 iV hydrochloric acid at 25° for as long as 15 hours 
and by cooling from a higher temperature; no quinhydrone formation 
was observed. On cooling to 0 °, however, small amounts of this compound 
separated, so that when working at this temperature the solids were dis¬ 
solved separately and the solutions mixed. vSuch a half-cell was stable 
for 1 to 2 hours. Though the quinhydrone is formed with difficulty in 
, Ling and^aker' (Ref. 16)' obtained by this -method, a compound melting., at' 103'®.:, 
Of their" other, preparations;' the''highest-melting' compound'(115-117"°)''analyzed ",'for 
HijO but did'not tee'water .,OYer coned.''sffiM , .. 
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the presence of water, electrodes containing previously prepared quin- 
hydrone were stable at 25°. The potentials of a quino- and a hydro- 
quinhydrone half-cell were 0.6811 and 0.6612, from which = 0 . 671 , 
in good agreement with the following results. 

TrICHIvOROQUINONU 

0.1 iV HCl Saturated with the quinone and the hydroquinone 
Volts at 25° 0.6695 0.6698 0.6696; tt, = 0.670 
Volts at 0° 0.6904 0.6905 0.6902; .= 0.690 


Miqasurements in 95% Arconouc Solution by the Titration Method 

Av. 

V. 

0.731 


HCl 

Axi 

Air2 

^0 

N 

Mv. 

Mv, 

V. 

0.5 

12 

18 

0.733 1 

0.5 

13 

20 

.730 f 

1.0 

11 

16 

.724 \ 

1.0 

11 

14 

.728 / 


.726 


Tetrachloro-benzoquinone.—Tetrachloroquinone (m. p., 283-284 °) 
was reduced with stannous chloride in the usual way. The hydroquinone 
was repeatedly crystallized from glacial acetic acid, dissolved in this sol¬ 
vent, and precipitated with alcohol. It melted constantly at 230-231°. 

Half-cells saturated with the quinone and the hydroquinone were em¬ 
ployed. Though both components are almost insoluble in water, measure¬ 
ments in 0.1 i\r acid could be carried out, although equilibrium was estab¬ 
lished with some difficulty, especially at 0°. 

Thus, at 0° one cell, on long standing, reached a potential about 4 mv. 
above the recorded value, while the other cell under similar conditions 
was 4 mv. below this value. When the cell was shaken, the potential of 
each came to about the same (the recorded) value. Slight polarization 
apparently causes appreciable concentration changes in these dilute solu- 


Tetrachdoro-benzoquinone 

Saturated Solutions of the Quinone and the Hydroquinone 


25 ° 

V, 


0 ° 

V. 



0.6641 1 

0.1 N HCl 


< 

( 0.6830 


0.6638 r 



1 

[ 0.6838 


0.6640 1 

50% alcohol, 



f 0.6830 


0.6622 J 

1.0 iV HCl 



[ 0.6825 


TTa =0.664 



ir,=0.683 

Measurements in 95% Aecohouic Solution by the 

Titration Meti 

HCl 

Atti 

Am 

TO 


Av., 

■7, 'w ■/ 

' Mv. „ 

Mv. 

V., ' 


, V., ' 

V ' 0.5 

11, 

16 

0.694 



0:.5 

■ 14 

24 

.696 


0:695 

0.5 

,14 ' 

■ 25'' 

.695 



1.0 

'/'■''ll 15',,"" 

25 '7:-. ■ 

.704 



V/v" r.O:' 

15;,", 

'.,21 

.703 


■■ .703' 

1.0 

13 

27 ■■■„■ 

.703 
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tions. It was more convenient to itse aqueous alcoliol as tlie solvent, 
altlioiigli even in this case, electrode equilibrium was not of the best and 
both types of electrode were occasionally erratic. ' The agreement of the 
results in aqueous and in aqueous-alcoholic solution constitutes a good 
proof of the constancy of this quinone-hydroquiiione electrodes 
The Potentials Referred to the Solid and Dissolved States 
A summary of the results obtained is given in Table I. A few values, 
the details of which do not appear above, are taken from a previous paper.- 
The potentials of benzoquinone, toluquinone, monochloroquinone and 
2,6-dicliloroquiiione in dil. acid have also been determined by other 
investigators and our results agree with theirs within 1 mv. except in 
the case of toluquinone; for this compound the more accurate value of 
Biilmaiin^^ is given preference to our number of 0.6435. The two starred 
figures are taken from the results of LaMer and Baker'*^*"' who used 0.2 N 
hydrochloric acid as solvent. In the two columns under the normal po¬ 
tential for each of the solvents two values are given when ttq varied with 
the acid concentration beyond the limits of experimental error. When 
but one figure is given under the heading *1.0 N HCl,’/ it indicates that 
such variation was not observed. 

TabivB I 

Reduction Potentials AT 25"^ 

Solid state In solution 

TO (water) tto (alcohol) 




A7r^0°~25® 

0.1 N 
HCl 

1.0 N 
HCl 

0.5 V 
HCl 

1.0 N 
HCl 


v. 

Mv. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

Benzoquinoiie 

0.681 

-.18 

0,699 

0.696 


0.71.1 

Toluquinone 

.623 

-20 

.645 

.641 


.656 

^-Xyloquinone 

. 5S2 

-IS 

.oon'- 


.600 

.597 

Diiroquinone 

.480 

-19 




. 4(>(> 

Thymoquinone 

. 579 

-19 

.588^'- 



. 589 

Monochloroquinone 

.678 

-18 

. 715 

.710 


.736 

2,3-Dichloroquiiione 

.675 

-17 

.708 

.704, 

.739 

.711 

2,5-I)iciiloroqumone 

.689 

-21 


.719 

.740 

.734 

2,6-I)ichioroqumone 

.698 

-19 

.722 

.719 


.748 

Tricliloroquinone 

.670 

-20 



.731. 

.726 

Tetrachloroquiiioiie 

.664 

-19 



.695 

.703 


It will be observed from the table that the potentials for the three condi¬ 
tions exhibit a certain parallelism. This is shown more clearly in Fig. 1 
in which the potentials are plotted against the number of substituents. 
For the dichloroquinone the para isomer was arbitrarily selected for plotting 
since its; potential iS ' always intermediate between those of the other two. 
In tliose eases in which To'varied with'the acid concentration., an; average 
value was used for the purpOvSe of characterizing eacii compoimd as com¬ 
pletely,'as' possible. 

(Mm,, 15 , 109 ( 1921 ), ’■ ■ ■ 
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The three lines for both the chlorine and methyl series are roughly 
parallel. In every case but one, the order of the potentials is: alcoholic 
solution >. aqueous solution > solid state. With the tetramethyl com- 



Number of substituent atoms or groups 
Fig. 1.—^Effect of substituent groups 

pound this order is reversed for the alcoholic solution and the solid state 
(the substance was not soluble in aqueous solution). It is evident from 
Pig. 1 that from the results obtained either in solution or referred to the 



Reduction medium 
Fig. 2.*~Dicliloroquinones 


solid State one would conclude: (a) that the introduction of methyl groups 
progressively and regularly decreases the potential, and (b) that the intro¬ 
duction of chlorine atoms first raises the potential and then lowers it even 
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below that of the parent substance. In Fig. 2, in which the potentials 
are plotted on an arbitrary scale, it is seen that even the subtle differences 
between the positional isomers are reflected in a nearly parallel manner 
by the potentials referred to the solid state, an aqueous solution or an 
alcoholic solution. 

It will be further observed from Table I that all of the temperature 
coefficients of the potentials referred to the solid state have the same sign 
and are very nearly identical. It was shown in a previous paper^ tliat 
this is also true of the temperature coefficients in aqueous and aleoliolic 
solution. Therefore, relations based upon either tts or ro can reasonably be 
expected to hold at any temperature at which the comparisons may be 
made. 

Thus, a definite, answer has been obtained to the questions raised at the 
beginning of this article. The lines in Fig. 1 are so nearly parallel that 
one may safely say that the relation between the potentials of a series of 
compounds is very nearly the same whether the experiments are performed 
in aqueous solution, alcoholic solution or in saturated solutions. 

We have been particularly anxious to settle this point in connection 
with our studies on the potentials of many naphthoquinone and anthra- 
quinone derivatives which are too insoluble to be measured in aqueous 
solution either by the titration method or in saturated solutions. If the 
relationship in a series of quinones is essentially independent of the nature 
of the solvent we can safely proceed with our measurements of these in¬ 
soluble substances in alcoholic solution. There is every reason to believe 
that the divergences from this simple generalization are greatest in the 
case of such benzoquinone derivatives as we have examine . The intro¬ 
duction of a substituent into the naphthoquinone or anthraqcinone nu¬ 
cleus would certainly change the ratio of the solubility of the quinoiie to 
the hydroquinone much less than the introduction of the same substitu¬ 
ent into benzoquinone. In fact, evidence in regard to this point is already 
at hand; we have measured some 20 naphthoquinone and anthraquinone 
derivatives in alcoholic solutions containing 1.0 iV and 0.5 N liydrocliloric 
acid and the potential (ttq) was found to be the same in both solvents; 
this is in contrast to such benzoquinone derivatives as xyloquinone and 
the dichloroquinones. Another example of the relatively great suscepti¬ 
bility of the potential of benzoquinone derivatives to changes in the sol¬ 
vent is found by comparing the varying potential of benzoquinone in salt 
solutions^ with the consistency of the potentials of certain anthraquinone 
sulfonic acids in buffer solutions.®*^ 

In considering those cases in which the relationship of the potentials of 
a series of compounds varies somewhat with the nature of the solvent, 
the problem arises as to which set of measurements is' most significant.'' 
For example, in developing a general theory of ,/the''relation between con 
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stitution and reduction potential, are the potentials of the chloroquinones 
in alcoholic solution (top line, Fig. 1) to be considered, or the potentials 
referred to the solid compounds (lowest line, Fig. 1)? In discussing the 
potentials of the isomeric dichloroquinones (Fig. 2), should one employ 
the results in alcoholic solutions or aqueous solution or those referred to 
the solid state? The potentials that are referred to the solid state (ttJ 
represent the algebraic sum of the free energy of three distinct processes, 
thus: nFiCs = AF (formation of dilute solution of quinone) + ^iFxo + 
AF (precipitation of the hydroquinone from dilute solution). 

The introduction of a substituent into a quinone affects the value of all 
three terms on the right-hand side of this equation. We are concerned 
with the effects of substitution on the affinity of the quinone for hydrogen; 
since tt^ includes not only this term but also the energy changes involved 
in passing from the two solid states into dilute solution, it is not an accurate 
measure of the relationship we are investigating. The ideal potential 
would be measured in a solvent in which both the quinone and the hydro¬ 
quinone molecules are completely free from association or solvation of any 
sort; in other words, in a solvent in which the conditions of a perfect gas 
are realized. Under such conditions where the absolute activiiy^^ was 
equal to the concentration, the potentials of a series of quinones would 
give a true measure of the effect of substitution on the affinity of the 
quinone for hydrogen. The values of tto obtained in aqueous or alcoholic 
solution are at present our best approximation to this ideal potential and 
probably give relationships which are only vslightly in error. As the re¬ 
sults in both solutions are almost parallel, one cannot go far wrong in de¬ 
ducing generalizations from either of them. For the present purpose it 
would be misleading to assign arbitrarily an activity coefficient of unity 
to the compounds in pure aqueous solution and refer our results to this 
standard; for all that we know at present, the absolute activity coefficient 
may be more nearly unity in alcoholic than in aqueous solution. 

An examination of the experimental results obtained with the chloro¬ 
quinones shows the general consistency of the series of potentials in alco¬ 
holic solution (tto) whereas the potentials referred to the solid state form 
an irregular series and they are related to the irregular solubility relation¬ 
ships of certain of the chlorohydroquinones. The potentials of the first 
4-chloro compounds, both in alcohol and in water, are all higher than that 
of quinone itself; the relation is not additive, however, and the potential 
gradually falls with the presence of 3, then 4, chlorine atoms. In 
the experimental portion of this paper attention was called to the ab¬ 
normal solubility of mono- and of 2,3-dichloro-hydroquinone. The po- 
tentM of the latter compound in alcohol changes greatly with the acid 
concentration, an indication of a susceptible solubility ratio. But, al- 
28 i^ewis, Froc. Am, Acad, Arts ScL^ 4$, 259 (1907). 
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tlioiigil tlie ratios for these two compounds arc atioiiialoiis, the relative 
positions of their potentials in solution fall in line with those of the other 
cliloroqiiiiiones. This is not the case with tt^. Again the potential is low 
with 3 or 4 chlorine atoms present, and again the 2,5~ and 2,(hdicliIorO“ 
quinones , occupy a position above that of-quinone. But moiio- and 2,3- 
dichloroquinone, whose solubility ratios ai^e abnormal, fall below the posi¬ 
tion of the parent compound. Thus, from the above data it appears that 
To is more significant for the purposes of studying structure than tt^. 

The main points of interest in connection with the problem of the rela¬ 
tion between reduction potential and chemical constitution have already 
been pointed out in this discussion. It should be further noted that thymo- 
quinone (Table I) has the same potential as jf?-xyloquinone and is very 
different from its structural isomer duroquinone. This disposes of the 
idea that the. lowering of the reduction potential is a simple function of 
the molecular weight.^^ The data at present available are not sufEcient 
for any wide generalizations in regard to even benzoquihone derivatives; 
nevertheless the striking difference between the effects of methyl 
groups and chlorine atoms deserves special comment. Whereas the 
effect of the methyl group is progressively accumulative in lowering the 
potential, the introduction of chlorine atoms first raises then lowers the 
potential. The usual distinction between a “positive” methyl group and 
a *‘negative” clilorine atom harmonizes well with the decreasing potential 
of the methyl liomologs and the increased potential of monocMoroquinone. 
However, some other factor must be considered in explaining the po¬ 
tentials of the other chloroquinones. It will be very interesting to 
determine whether or not other “negative” groups or atoms behave in 
the same manner as the clilorine atom. 

Comparison with Thermochemical Data 

In 1900 Valeur^® made an extensive study of the thermochemistry of 
quinones in which he measured the heats of combustion of the quinones 
and their hydroquinones and thus calculated the heats of reduction. 
Comparison of his values with the total energy of reduction in solution 
as found' electrometrically has already been shown by Biilmami^^* and' 
by the authors^ to yield fairly concordant results in a few cases. From 
the above data and dTrJdt) it is now possible to compare Valeur^s 
figures for the solid state (AH^) with the same quantities calculated from 
potentials. Such a comparison is given in Table II. Two values are 
inclosed in brackets to indicate that they are of a lower degree of accuracy 
than, theothers, because^of the.difficulties referred toiu'the experimental 
portion of this paper. 

2’' First advanced by Kehrmatxn, Bet,, 31, 979 (1898). 

Valeur, Ann. chim,, 21, 470 (1900). 
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TABtE II 

Comparison of Thfrmochfmical and Electrochemical Data 

Total energy change 'of reduction 
referred to the solid state ( AEs) 


Benzoquinone 

Thermochem. (Valeur) 
Aj. 

175.1 

Electrochemically 

iCj. 

172.8 

Toluquinone 

156.3 

166.2 

Thymoquinone 

146,3 

155.4 

Monochloroquinone 

165.5 

(172.3) 

2,6-Dichloroquinone 

140.9 

(178.4) 

Trichloroquinone 

93.2 

175.3 

TetracMoroquinone 

99.1 

171.9 


Since potential measurements are so likely to be free from large acci¬ 
dental or systematic errors, we are convinced that the great discrepancy 
which is evident from the table is due to both the great experimental diffi¬ 
culties in tliermochemical work and the errors inherent in the calculations 
of the total energy change from the heats of combustion of the quinone 
and the hydroquinone. The heat of reduction is the small difference be¬ 
tween the large heats of formation of quinone and of hydroquinone. Fur¬ 
thermore, an error in the heats of combustion of each substance is multi¬ 
plied by the molecular weight and the two errors are additive. The 
accuracy of the thermochemical measurements is in most cases not very 
great. Thus for benzoquinone, which has been investigated by others^® 
besides Valeur, the mean of all the determinations shows a probable error 
of 8.7%. With other quinones, for each of which Valeur made 2 or 3 
determinations, the error is always greater owing to the increased molec¬ 
ular weight. Valeur’s two values for benzoquinone agree within less 
than 2%; and for the alkyl derivatives within 7%. Now, while these 
compounds were easily burned, great difficulties were experienced with 
the poiychloro compounds; a correction for unoxidized chlorine had to 
be made and auxiliary combustible material evolving as much as 76% 
of the total heat had to be employed. Valeur’s value for tetrachloroquinone 
is 42% lower than ours; while the difference is 47% for trichloroqtiinone, 
for which potential measurements show a high degree of accuracy. The 
other chloro derivatives show similar, though smaller, deviations. The 
thermochemical data must be considered to be greatly in error for these 
quinones. ■' . ' " 

Unfortunately, while Valeur was fully aware of the errors of his method 
and expressly stated that his results were but approximations, he made 
them the basis of conclusions as to the oxidizing power of quinones, which 
also involved the tacit assumptions of equal solubility ratios and of the 
truth of the Berthelot principle. Needless to say, these conclusions are 

Berthelot and Recoura, Ann. [GJ 13, 311 (1S88), Beirthelot and Longui- 

nine, ibid., [6] 13, 333 (1888). Stohmann, J. prakt. Chem., [2] 45, 335 (1892). 
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at variance with the results of potential incasiiretiients and must be dis¬ 
carded. 

Energy of Quinhydrone Formation 

■The total energy of formation of solid benzoqtiinhydroiie from solid 
cittitione and liydroqitinoiie was calculated by Berthelot’*^'^ from the. heat 
of foniiatioii in solution and the heats of solution of the factors and the 
product. This same value may be calculated from the potetitials and 
temperature coefficients of the quino- and hydro-quinhydrone electrodes. 
The potential corresponding to the free energy of the reaction, Quinone 
(solid) + Hydroquinone (solid) —> Quinhydrone (solid), is calculated, 
as explained above, (Eq. 4) from the simpler relation, iCqu = % — Eronti 
the data on p. 2198, the total energy change at 13is found as follows. 

dTT,, (0.749 ~ 0.613) - (0.770 0.627) ^ 

- ' dt ' 25 

AH = 96,5 X 0.139 T 96.5 X 286 X 0.00038 = 31.1 kj. 

This is quite different from Berthelofs value of 37,1 kj. for the same 
temperature. In view of the general concordance of our electrochemical 
results with those of Sorensen and of Biilmann, it is iiot unlikely that 
the discrepancy is due to an error in the thermochemical measurements. 

It has been pointed out that the free energy of the reaction, Quinone 
(solid) + H 2 —> Hydroquinone (solid), is given by the expression, 

AF. = 2F7r„ + RTln^’ ( 5 ) 

in which tto is the reduction potential referred to the dissolved state; a and 
fc are the solubilities of quinone and hydroquinone, respectively, in a solu¬ 
tion saturated with them both. This stipulation, that the solubilities 
employed be those of each compound in the presence of the other and not 
in solution by itself, was shown by Smits'*^^ to be necessary in the applica- 
tion^^® of the vanT Hoff equation for the shift in equilibrium constant with 
a change in solvent. Equation 5 simply states that to obtain the free 
energy of reduction in the solid state one must add to the free energy of 
,, reduction in solution (2Fwq—RT InK) the free energy of bringing ciiiinone 
from a saturated to a dilute solution {R T In a) and of concentrating the dilute 
solution of hydroquinone {—RTlnh). The free energy of passing from 
the solid phase to a saturated solution is, of course, zero. 

We may now expand this equation to include those cases in which simul¬ 
taneous saturation of a solution with quinone and hydroquinone is not 
realizable. If ^ is the dissociation constant of quinhydrone and c its 
solubility, it is seen that, in any solution saturated with quinhydrone and 

* Bert&elot) cfe’w., [8] 7, 203 (1886). 

=lRef. 2, p. 2490. 

Smits, Z. 92, 35 (1918). 

“SDimroth, Ann., 377, 127 (1910). 
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one of its components, k = - — a = 5 = These values for a and 

c 0 a 

b may now be substituted in Equation 5 for a solution saturated with 
quinone in the first case and with hydroquinone in the second. An elec¬ 
trode dipping in the first solution records the potential corresponding to 
the free energy of reduction of quinone to quinhydrone ( AF ^); in the sec¬ 
ond, the free energy of reduction of quinhydrone to hydroquinone ( AFj,) 
(all solids). Thus: 

Quinone H —Quinhydrone: AFg = \ RTInK RTln%- (6) 

V 2 Quinhydrone + H —Hydroquinone: AF,. = I RTlnK+\RTlrM (7) 

A A 0“ 

Subtracting (quinone -f hydroquinone ■—> quinhydrone) 

AF<ik AF^-AF^ = RTln‘!^^-iRTlnhh . (8) 

In Equations 6 and 7 the dissociation constants used are the actual 
constants (ki and k^) for quinhydrone when in the presence of a saturated 
solution of quinone and of hydroquinone, respectively. Granger and 
Nelson® have shown that differs from fe, the normal dissociation con¬ 
stant. Using their solubility data and their value for at 25*^ for 0.1 N 
hydrochloric acid and assuming at first that ki == k, AFqu is found to have 
a value of 13.37 kj. This is higher than the value of 13.14 kj., found 
from the potential measurements and recorded in Table III. But, using 
the normal potential of quinone and the solubilities, in O.hiV hydrochloric 
acid, with the same assumption concerning ku and AF^ are found 
to be equal to 72.54 kj. and 59,16 kj. From our potential measurements 
these quantities are found to be 72.28 kj. and 59.16 kj., respectively. The 
lack of exact agreement in the values for AF^ indicates that the dissocia¬ 
tion constant of quinhydrone is inconstant not only in the presence of an 
excess of hydroquinone but also in the presence of an excess of quinone. 

Tabi^e III 

Free Energy op Formaition op Sown Quinhydrone from Squid Components 


Quinhydrone 

25° 


0° 

TTgh 

AFgk ^ 

- 

AFin 

of ■ 

V, 

Kj, 

v. 

Kj. 

Kj. 


Benzoquinotie 

0.136 

13.1 

0.143 

13.8 

-0, 

,7 

Toluciuinone 

.077 

7.4 

.068 

6.6 

+0 

,S ■ 

Thymoquinone 

.027 

2.6 

.013 

1.3 


.3' 

Monochloroquinoiie 

.088 

8.5 

.089 

8.6 

-0 

.1 ' 

2,6-Dicliloroqiiinone 

.057 

5.5 

,053 

5.1 

+0 

.4 :■ 

Trichloroquinone 

.020 

1.9 






Before examining Table III it should be pointed out that any conclu¬ 
sions based on the values given are rendered somewhat doubtful by the 
fact that the chloroquinhydrones undoubtedly exist in contact with aqueous 
solution in the form of hydrates. Gonsequently AF^/, represents the free 
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energy of formation and of hydration of the compounds in these cases. 
However, in relation to the above comparison of the affinity of reactions 
occurring in solution and in the solid state, it'is perhaps significant that 
temperature coefficients indicated in the table vary so greatly as even to 
be of opposite sign. For benzoquinhydrone AF^h decreases slightly with 
temperature while for thymoquinhydrone it is doubled in the same tem¬ 
perature interval and there is no indication of hydrate formation in 
either case. 

Whether or not this is true of the free energy of formation of qiiinhy- 
drones in solution cannot, at present, be decided. The latter quantity, 
calculated from the dissociation constants in water, is 3.3 kj. (25°) for 
benzoquinhydrone^’-*'^ and 5.8 kj. for toluquinhydrone. The affinity of 
formation of the complex in solution is increased by the substitution of 
a methyh group while, when the total process involving the solids is con¬ 
sidered, this group lowers the affinity. The first term in Eq. 8, RT In ^ 

is found by subtraction to be 10.1 kj. for benzoquinhydrone and 1.6 kj, 
for toluquinhydrone. The small value of this term indicates that the 
solubility of toluquinhydrone is very nearly equal to the product of the 
solubilities of its components. This rather surprising relationship is 
easily demonstrated by the fact that no toluquinhydrone precipitates when 
saturated solutions of its components are mixed. Benzoquinhydrone 
precipitates at once under these conditions, as the relatively large value 
of the‘‘solubility term” indicates. 

Since AF^;„ the free energy of formation of solid quinhydrone, is subject 
to wide variations in its temperature coefficient and because of the differ¬ 
ent solubility relations of a series of closely related compounds, it cannot 
be considered to be of much significance in the study of the structures of 
these complexes. It does give an indication of the “ease” with which the 
various quinhydrones are obtained. In order that a quinhydrone be 
obtained from a given solution of the components it is necessary that 
(1) they associate and that (2) the quinhydrone, being less soluble than its 
factors, precipitate. The total free, energy, will 'be the same re¬ 

gardless of the solvent, so that if a solvent is chosen in which relatively 
great association takes place, the quinhydrone will not be so insoluble 
relative to its components in that solvent as in one in which association is 
less:' ■ Thus, one may prepare a quinhydrone by precipitation, by, mixing 
the components in a solvent which favors precipitation, or by evaporation, 
if the solvent chosen favors association but not precipitation. Of course' 
the quinhydrone may be made more insoluble by adding an excess of one 
of the components, according to the ..law of mass'action, unless the' quin¬ 
hydrone is of'the: toluquinone type, when addition of a compottent'precipi¬ 
tates the quinhydrone contaminated with that component. 
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It is interesting to notice that other investigators have observed the 
effect of these two factors, solubility and dissociation,' in determining the 
course of" the reaction, though the precise relationship was not seen. Tor- 
rey and Hunter®^ believed that the stability of the halogenated quinhy- 
drones depends “on the number of halogens present only as this affects 
the solubility of the factors and of the quinhydrone itself/' Jackson 
and Bolton/^ finding that the quinhydrone of iodanil but not of chloranil 
could be prepared, and believing the solubility relations to be about iden¬ 
tical in the two cases, held that the solubility relations play no part in 
the formation or non-formation of quinhydrones, but that the determining 
factor is the negativity of the substituent groups. Since this factor, the 
negativity, must determine dissociation, the two opposing views are now 
fused into one which maintains that both solubility and dissociation con¬ 
stants are important. 

It will be observed that the figures in the table agree well with the known 
behavior of these quinhydrones. The free energy of formation of benzo- 
quinhydrone is the greatest of all and is decreased by the introduction 
of substituents, whether these are positive or negative. Tendency of 
formation vanishes with the introduction of 2 methyl groups or 4 chlorine 
atoms. It is well known that the stability of quinhydrones decreases 
with the number of halogen substituents, and that neither chloranil nor 
^-xyloquinone forms a quinhydrone with its hydroquinone.®® 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to the Cyrus M. Warren Bund 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences for two grants which 
have greatly assisted this work. 

Summary 

1. The question has been raised as to the relationship of the reduction 
potentials of a series of quinones in different solvents and referred to the 
solid .state, v' 

2. The reduction potentials of 4 alkyl derivatives and 6 chloro deriva¬ 
tives of benzoquinone have been measured in alcoholic solution, in aqueous 
solution (with three exceptions) and referred to the solid state. 

3. Essentially the same relationships have been found whether the 
potentials measured in aqueous or alcoholic solutions were compared. 
The potentials referred to the solid state are not entirely parallerto those 
measured in solution, Erom these facts and general considerations it 
has been shown that in comparing the reduction potentials of a series of 
quinones the substances should ideally be measured in a solvent in which 
the absolute activity coefficient of the organic substances is unity; alcoholic 

“ Torrey "and Hunter/ ThiS' Joujrnal, .34, '702. (1912). ,. 

’ Jackson and Bolton, Ber,, 45, 871 (1912) ; This Jotxrnax,, 36, 304 (1914). 

" 16.' 'Schlenk, Aw#,/ 368, 
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or aqueous solutions seem to be sufficiently close to this ideal condition to 
make the measurements in these solvents significant. 

4. The introduction of alkyl groups progressively lowers the reduction 
potential in the case of the 4 alkyl compounds investigated. .The intro¬ 
duction of chlorine, on the other hand, first raises and then lowers the 
potential. 

5. In order to measure the reduction potential referred to the solid 
state of those quinones that form quinhydrones, it was necessary to meas-. 
ure the potential of cells containing quinone-quinliydrone and hydro- 
quinone-quinhydrone. ■ The validity of this procedure has been demon¬ 
strated. Data concerning the energy of quinhydrone formation have 
been thus obtained, 

6. The temperature coefficient of the reduction potential referred to 
the solid state has been measured for all of the quinones investigated and 
the total energy of reduction thus calculated. A comparison with, pre¬ 
vious thermochemical measurements shows great discrepancies in the case 
of the polychloroquiiiones; the cause for this discrepancy seems to He in 
the errors inherent in the thermochemical measurements. 

Cambridge 38, Massachusi$tts 


NEW BOOKS 

A Course of Laboratory Experiments on Physico-chemical Principles. By Miles S. 
Sherrill, Associate Professor of Theoretical Chemistry in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1923. x 4- 125 pp. 
Illustrated. 22.5 X 14.5 cm. Price $2.00. 

The 27 experiments contained in this book are divided into 12 groups 
of from 1 to 5 experiments, under the following headings; Molecular 
Weight from Vapor Density; Vapor Pressure and its Lowering by vSolutes; 
Distillation in Relation to Vapor Pressure; Distribution of vSolutes between 
Phases; Freezing-Point Lowering and Molal Composition; Electrolysis, 
Transference and Conductance; Rate of Chemical Change; The Equilib¬ 
rium of Chemical Changes at Constant Temperature; Equilibrium of 
Chemical Systems in Relation to the Phases Present; Heat Effects Attend¬ 
ing Chemical Change; Electromotive Force of Cells; Effect of Temperature 
on. Chemical Equilibrium. Each experiment is carefully organized ac¬ 
cording to a uniform plan, in which the Principles Involved are first listed, 
followed in order by an Outline, a description of Apparatus, the detailed 
Procedure, the required Treatment of Results, and a Discussion of the 
broader aspects of the experiment and the sources of error, 

, 'The individual experiments are, in general, good. This is ,particularly 
true, for example, of the study of the equilibrium of hydrogen and iodine 
at'high temperatures, and of several', of the experiments on electromotive 
force, , The use of conductivity measurements:in .following the .rate,.of a 
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reaction illustrates the advantageous combination of the study of method 
and principle. It is no doubt the intention that a number of the experi¬ 
ments be used as alternates. The performance of both experiments on 
vapor density, for example, would disproportionately emphasize this 
portion of the work. Similarty, it is a question whether experiments 
on distribution are sufficiently representative or important to justify their 
utilization in three different assignments. In one case, the endeavor to 
keep experiments simple and apparatus robust has been carried too far. 
The experiment on electrolytic conductance, in which the effect is meas¬ 
ured of varying the length, concentration, etc., of copper sulfate solution 
between copper plates in a wooden trough, seems of doubtful value for a 
student of average intelligence. 

In criticizing the book from a more general standpoint it is necessary 
to bear in mind the author’s single intention of emphasizing principles (to 
large classes with little time). The reviewer is one of those who believe 
that arrangements as to time and facilities should be made to permit 
some emphasis of two other important features: (1) the stimulation of 
the initiative and resourcefulness of the better students in their experi¬ 
mental work, and (2) the study of standard methods, per se, with apparatus 
good enough to give the feeling that real tools are being used. The work 
of the present manual consists mainly of set exercises, rather than experi¬ 
ments in the planning or adaptation of which the student takes increasing 
part as the work progresses. By its sustained carefulness and complete¬ 
ness in this regard, it may fail to assist the instructor in achieving the 
first of the above objects, and the second of them has been deliberately 
subordinated. Having made his choice, however, Professor Sherrill has 
accomplished his purpose with undoubted success. 

E./D'. EastmaX' 

Principles of Chemical Engineering. By WirriAM H: WArima, Waxrbn K. Lbwis 
and WiruAM H. McAdams, Professors of Chemical Engineering at the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York; London, 6 and 8 Bouverie Street, E- C. 4; 1923. ix + 037 pp. 156 figs. 

■ , 23.5 X 15 cm. Price $5.00. •: 

This book follows the general scheme of dividing industrial chemical 
processes into a number of basic or ''unit” processes, such as flow of heat, 
distillation, combustion, drying, flow of fluids, etc., and then treating each 
one of these fundamental operations from a general standpoint without 
reference to any complete manufacturing process. The underlying, 
scientific principles are first discussed, then these principles are utilized 
to explain the phenomena involved and, wherever possible, to develop 
equations that enable one to predict the result of a change in conditions 
or to design a piece of equipment for a specified duty. In nearly aU cases 
'the use'of' the equations is. well iUustrate^^ by "the"solution of"-typical prob-':. 
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kins founded, for the most part, upon data obtained from actual tests 
on operating equipment or from undergraduate theses. 

The foundation for the. quantitative treatment which is accorded to 
nearly all of the subjects discussed, is well laid in tlie first chapter, which 
is devoted to a general exposition of the methods of making industrial 
calculations. This chapter contains nothing essentially new, but eotideiises 
into small space an excellent review of many fundamental laws and clearly 
shows how they can be pressed into the engineer's service. Tlie quantita¬ 
tive treatment of each subject is usually accompanied by a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the most important standard types of equipment available for com¬ 
mercial use. The limitations and advantages of each are discussed in the 
light of the general principles previously considered. Notable exceptions 
to this occur in the cases of *‘Fiow of Heat” and “Flow of Fluids,” especially 
the latter, where one expects some description of fans, pumps, air lifts, etc. 

Many of the subjects, such as the flow of heat, combustion, gas, pro¬ 
ducers, etc., have for some years been included in many of the standard 
textbooks on mechanical engineering and hydraulics, but from a wholly 
different viewpoint. For example, in the case of ^‘Flow of Fluids/* the 
quantitative treatment has been generalized. In this book it applies not 
merely to steam, air and water under the special conditions usually en¬ 
countered in engineering practice, but to the much greater variety of 
fluids under many different conditions of pressure and temperature with 
which the chemical engineer has to deal. likewise, such subjects as 
combustion and gas producers are treated from a much more chemical 
point of view. It is obvious to chemists that the use of molar quantities 
would introduce considerable simplification. 

From the amount of space devoted to filter calculations one is led to 
believe that commercial filtration has been largely reduced to a mathe¬ 
matical basis. Careful ■ study of the development' of the formulas 
reveals that the general equations are, to a large extent, based on assump¬ 
tions for the validity of which no experimental evidence is adduced. Fur- 
'thermore/there are so inany variables involved in filtration that the con¬ 
stants in the ecjuations are really functions of a number of complex vari¬ 
ables and as a result their usefulness is greatly limited. The same criti¬ 
cism applies to the chapter on “Drying,*^ more than Va of which fairly 
bristles with equations for the design of all kinds of driers under every 
possible condition. These equations are developed from a few funda¬ 
mental differential equations involving assumptions as to the mechanism 
of drying which are not supported by any direct experimental evidence. 
A few of the final equations are tested on'.the data obtained froni' under- 
graduate:theses with satisfactory agreement, but such a, test merely'serves 
„ to show that the equations are satisfactory for the purpose of interpolation 
under the given'conditions;,,'' .,,o 
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Tliere is no question as to tlie desirability of eventually placing all the 
subject matter of chemical engineering on a mathematical basis, but if 
this is to be stable it must rest on well-tested principles. This is possible 
in many cases at the present time, but in others it seems to the reviewer 
to be decidedly premature. 

Chemical engineering covers a rather broad field and naturally the 
authors have been obliged to limit themselves to a few of the most import¬ 
ant subjects. Many chemists and chemical engineers will probably disap¬ 
prove of the prominence given some subjects, of the scant attention re¬ 
ceived by others (notably fuels and power) and of the complete omission of 
many important subjects, such as corrosion, plant control methods, mix¬ 
ing, etc. However, these are points on which no two persons could agree 
and, on the whole, it may be said that the authors have made a wise selec¬ 
tion. 

Since it is practically the pioneer in its field this book should receive an 
enthusiastic welcome from all those who axe interested in the application 
of chemistry (one almost feels constrained’to say physics, because the 
majority of the underlying principles belong more properly in the domain 
of physics than in that of chemistry) to industry and particularly from 
those who are concerned with instruction in industrial chemistry and 
chemical engineering. This is the purpose for which it is primarily in¬ 
tended and it has already proved its worth through having served an ex¬ 
tensive apprenticeship as a text, in the form of notes, not only at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology but at several other institutions 
as well. 

One may not agree with all the mathematics, with the arrangement or 
relative importance given to the various subjects, but one is certainly 
impressed with the vast amount of quantitative information presented 
and particularly with the ingenious ways in which well-known scientific 
principles are applied to the solution of industrial problems. 

BARNJetr F. DoDGi^ ■ , 

Lehrbueli der Celiulosechemie (Textbook of Cellulose Cbemistrj)., By Dr. Emil 
Hluslr, Professor of Cellulose Chemistry at the Technical School, Darmstadt, 
vSecond edition, Gebruder Borntraeger, Berlin, 1923, vli -j- 211 pp. 3 figs, 
''24.5 X 16 cm.' Price $1.55, ' 

The second edition of this very suggestive and useful monograph, while 
it includes references to articles on cellulose that have appeared since 1920, 
shows no great change or development in the author’s point of view. The 
book has been written and rewritten primarily from the standpoint of the 
organic chemist to whom cellulose is a special type of polyadd alcohol— 

. a specific'polysaccharide which is always the same ''chemical compound , no 
matter' what''its botanical"source', .^ Thus we 'find' the .cellulose alcoholates, 
esters, ethers, as well as oxidation and hydrolysis products of cellulose 
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disctissed from the vStandpoint of the research chemist as well as that of 
the technologist with a consistent clarity of expression that merits the 
highest praise. The circumlocution, which for the past 30 years lias 
haunted monographs on cellulose, and those hopeless labyrintlis of detail 
that demoralized investigators, have disappeared. On tlie other hand, 
the interests of the physical chemist and the needs of the teclinologivSt 
who is daily brought into contact with the colloid chemistry of cellulose 
have , been subordinated and at times completely neglected. While the 
author has done this quite deliberately, realizing the many loose ends 
that lie would encounter in this field, the reviewer regrets that this im¬ 
portant phase of cellulose chemistry plays such a minor role in his useful 
book. Nor does the author always give both sides of a mooted question. 
As a single example, the work of the physical chemist, Leighton, which 
argues against compound formation when cellulose is brought into contact 
with alkali, has received no mention in Heuser's first chapter, whereas 
the recent (though perhaps less critical) work of the organic chemist, 
Karrer, which favors the hyp'othCvSis of compound formation is duly cited. 
Hibbert’s important critical review of the literature on cellulose, and his 
subsequent formulation of the constitution of cellulose have not been 
adequately mentioned and the classical quantitative researches of Irvine 
and his colleagues at St. Andrews have not been given the place they 
deser\^e in Heuser’s chapter on “Constitution of Cellulose/^ In spite 
of these obvious errors of omission, Heuser's little volume is invaluable 
to the chemist interested in carbohydrates and to technologists in the many 
industries in which cellulose serves as a raw material. 

, Louis E. Wxs,iS 

An Introduction to the Chemistry of Plant Products, Vol. 11. Metabolic Processes. 
By PAUt Haas, .D., Sc., Ph.D., University.of .London, and T. G. Hixx, University 
, of .London, . Longmans,,Green a.nd Com.pany, 55 Fifth Ave.n.ue, New York; 39 
Paternoster'Row, Lo.ndou, E. C. 4; Toronto;' Bombay, Calcutta and .Madras; 1922, 
viii -f 140 pp. ' 11 figs.' 14.5 X 22.5 cm. Price $2.50 net, 

.. In the third, edition'of the work'under notice the material,previoiLsly 
ineluded in one volume has been divided into two parts in order, as has 
been stated by the authors, to give the more purely physiological aspect 
of the subject fuller treatment. While, therefore, the first volume is 
now chiefly restricted to a description of some of the principal chemical 
constituents of plants, the second one deals more specifically with meta¬ 
bolic processes. The subject matter of the present volume is divided into 
6 chapters, which are given the following titles: I. Introduction: The 
Living Plant;.,II. ': The Synthesis-nf-Eats; III. The Synthesis of.Carbohy- 
' drates.;; IV.. 'Th^ Synthesis of Proteins; V.' Respiration; . VI. .Growth 
(including, a" briefconsideration of atiximones,' hormones and ',yit.amins),. 
Although The''changes which take place in living plants..were,'formerly 
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considered to lie chiefly within the domain of vegetable physiology, and 
therefore to be more especially of interest to the botanist, it is evident that 
these metabolic processes are now also actively engaging the attention of 
the chemist, for it is only by the application of chemical and physical 
methods that further knowledge can be obtained respecting Adtal phe¬ 
nomena and their biological significance. It is well known, as the authors 
have noted, that more than 50 years ago Baeyer formulated the hy¬ 
pothesis that carbon dioxide is split up by the plant into carbon monoxide 
and oxygen, and that the water is concurrently resolved into its constit¬ 
uent elements. It was further assumed that the carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen thus produced then combine to yield formaldehyde, which 
undergoes polymerization and so forms a hexose. These chemical changes 
which were thus presumed to be comparatively simple have, however, in 
the meantime been the subject of considerable discussion, with some 
attending modification of the original views, and for the elucidation of 
photosynthesis in its fundamental as well as in its broader aspects the 
most refined methods of chemical investigation have now been brought 
into requisition. It is to be expected that problems so recondite in char¬ 
acter should be attended with many statements which as yet must be 
regarded as more or less hypothetical or speculative, and also that errors 
of observation may occur/ As an example of the divergence of views 
respecting the chemical changes effected in biological processes it may be 
sufficient to call attention to the results obtained by an American investi¬ 
gator^ who has been unable to confirm the statements concerning the 
reduction of aqueous carbon dioxide to formaldehyde by the action of 
ultraviolet light and the subsequent polymerization of the aldehyde to 
hexose sugars. 

The work under present consideration is one which will be perused with 
interest by both chemists and botanists and, although aiming only to 
present such an account of the various processes and products of plant 
life as to form a basis for further study, it contains much information of 
immediate usefulness respecting the existing state of knowledge. The 
book is well printed and is provided with a very complete index. 

R' B. Power' ■ 

Clinical'Laboratory Methods. By RussEnu' Laudram Hadek, 'M'.D.,/Associate Pro-' 
fessor of Medicine, University of Kansas, School of Medicine, Kansas City, Kansas. 
G, y. Mosby Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 1923. 294 pp. 69 figs, and 5 plates. 

,,'"23.5',X 15.5 cm.,, Price $3.75. ' 

Modern diagnostic laboratories are constantly called upon to carry out 
a considerable variety of procedures. Some of them are in the nature of 
chemical analyses, both qualitative and quantitative, some are bacterio¬ 
logical, some cytological, and some serological. 

^ Spoehr, This Journal, 45, 1184 (1923). 
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This book is the equivalent of such note books as are complied in many 
laboratories for the benefit of the different workers. No attempt lias been 
made to discuss the procedures or to give alternate methods, lieyoiid 
indicating the value for each determination found on the average normal 
subject, or to discuss the interpretation of the results; as the author states 
in the preface, the book is not a textbook. The reviewer would like to 
■point out that such a book will not enable a chemist to undertake clinical 
pathological tests, nor will it enable the worker trained in bacteriology 
and the technique of blood counting to carry out successfully quantitative 
analyses on blood and urine. The first group of workers would, for instance 
find difficulty in identifying intestinal protozoa from the charts and tables 
given, and the clinical pathological worker would almost certainly get 
into difficulties through ignorance of some of the precautions necessary for 
insuring purity of reagents, standard solutions, etc., in spite of the pre¬ 
cautions described in the twelfth chapter, should he try to carry through 
chemical analyses. 

In the province which the book is intended to cover it is successfuL 
The examinations chosen for presentation are such as are at present of 
most use in studying patients. None is described that does not have a 
rather wide application, and few have been omitted that have been proved 
to have any extensive clinical application. The book, therefore, should 
be useful for any laboratory as a help in measuring the value of the service 
which it is prepared to render to the clinician. Whether the methods— 
particularly the chemical methods described—are those best adapted 
to each procedure, is a question on which dilferent workers will markedly 
differ. As was stated in a review of Dr. Haden’s book in the British Med¬ 
ical Journal, chemical methods in use are changing so rapidly that probably 
none of the procedures in use today will continue to be followed 10 years 
from now; criticism, of individual methods is, therefore, of comparatively 
■little'Value. 

. It seems to the' reviewer that this ..book-will serve very well as the b'asi.s., 
for\:a 'Useful ^ handbook for : any clinical 'pathological ■ laboratory. ■' The 
. ' successful laboratory, will almost inevitably change some'of the procedures, 
omit some and add others; nevertheless, the publication of such a work, 

', if'''the.'lim'itations'' implied by'the. st^^ the.", preface' are kept in 

mind, will prove of great value to hospital and commercial clinical path¬ 
ological laboratories. 


ROGiJ'R S. HtJBBAltD 
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[Contribution from the Chbmicau IvAboratory of thb University of California] 

FREE ENERGY OF THE THIOSULFATE ION 

By F. RuSvSEIvL Bichowsky^ 

Reclivbd May 24, 1923 

In order to determine the free energy of formation of the thiosulfate ion 
from its elements, three reactions are suggested as suitable for study. 

The first, Ss + H 2 O = S 2 O 3 ""’ + SHsS, is known to go, at moderate 
temperatures, largely in the direction written, and though the reverse 
reaction has not been described, preliminary experiments show that it 
takes place to a measurable extent even at 100°. If equilibrium can be 
reached and can be measured, this reaction gives a new and important 
means of obtaining not only the free energy of formation of thiosulfate 
ion but also of sulfur dioxide.- 

The second reaction, which appears suitable, is the familiar reaction, 
S 2 O 3 — + H**™ — S + HSOs"”. This reaction is known to be reversible, 
the reverse reaction being one of the usual methods of preparing thio¬ 
sulfates. However, at acid concentration where the equilibrium is meas¬ 
urable the reaction is very slow at room temperatures, while at higher 
temperatures difficulties of analysis and the uncertainties of the degree 
of ionization of the substances involved render this method unsuitable. 

The third reaction, SaOs""' = S + SOs"”, is really the same as the 
second, except that instead of using hydrogen ion to keep the concentration 
of the sulfite ion low, other means are used to cGntrol the concentration 
of the sulfur or sulfite ion. Biltz^ found th^ copper reacts with the fused # 

^ National Research Fellow. This research was begun at the Geophysical Labora- 
Washington, D. C., and completed while the writer was National Research Fellow at 
the ■University of'California. 

', ■By means of'bhe chain of reactio.ns-; ■' ■HS'"‘ —, Sb“”. 4- H '+■H""^i' 

3H2S:;.'S:02.+ H 2 O = SQs”'-” : 

- S + SO 3 —, the last of these being the reaction actually measured in this investigation. 

^ Biltn, 'Laboratory Methods in Inorganic Chemistry/’ Wiley and Sons, 1909, p. 131. 
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hydrate of sodium thiosulfate to give cuprous sulfide and sodiimi sulfite. 
This reaction is apparently irreversible. It suggests, however, that at 
high temperatures sodium thiosulfate dissociates into sulfite and sulfur. 
If this is so, the vapor pressure of sulfur in the equilibrium mixture must 
be very low, as prolonged heating, of either the anhydrous or hydrated 
sodium thiosulfate in a high vacuum failed to show any distillation of 
sulfur into the cold parts of the tube, and the reaction mixture, when cooled, 
failed to give any test for sulfite. At very high temperatures (red heat 
and above) the reaction, 4 Na 2 S 203 = 3 Na 2 S 04 + Na 2 S 6 , takes place in 
preference. It is possible that some metal besides copper might be used, 
but if the reaction is to be studied in solution, the number of such metals 
is rather limited. 

Moreover, the other alternative, ■ namely, lowering the sulfite con¬ 
centration by using the thiosulfate of some element whose sulfite'is very 
slightly soluble, would be more satisfactory theoretically, as it would avoid 
the difficulty of analyzing mixtures of thiosulfates and sulfites, as well 
as the difficulties of the thermod 3 mamic treatment of such solutions. A 
number of elements form soluble thiosulfates and insoluble sulfites. 
The thiosulfates of calcium and barium were chosen for experimental 
investigation because these elements are divalent, thus eliminating the 
formation of intermediate ions, they do not readily form thiosulfate com¬ 
plexes, they are not easily hydrolyzed, they exist in only one oxidation 
stage, and their sulfides are soluble. 

Preliminary experiments showed that up to 200° saturated solutions of 
barium thiosulfate dihydrate which is only slightly soluble, do not disso¬ 
ciate. 2.0 Molar solutions of calcium thiosulfate were partly decomposed 
into sulfur and calcium sulfite dihydrate/ when heated for 4 days' at 150°, 
leaving the solution about 0.4 AT. Some hydrogen sulfide and sulfate 
were formed-but no gypsum or anhydrite could be detected in the solid 
: material. The reverse reaction was then tried, that is,, calcium thiosulfatt^ 
dehydrate and sulfur were heated with water for 4 days at'140°. ■ The 
unaltered sulfur and sulfite were removed and the solution was analyzed; 
100 cc. contained O.019'58 mole of calcium ion, 0'.01945 mole .of thiosulfate 
' ion, 0.0001' mole of sulfide-ion,, approximately 0.0001 mole of hydrogen 
and.approximately 0.0001 mole .of sulfate ion; no, sulfite -and .no poly- 
thionate' could be detected.' It is- therefore -evident' that e'qmlibrium is,, 
-established''at, 140° between the separate phases, -liquid"'sulfur, solid'.'cal-- 
cium thiosulfate dihydrate, and a'solution- containing" only calcium" ion',' 
and thiosulfate ion' at,, some -concentration between-0.4,;, and 0.19. molar. 
More careful determinations were, ,therefore, undertaken. 

'. 'Ph'eparation of .Calcium Thiosulfate'Hexahydrate.— Calcium thiosulfate 

-'. ^'Detemmed''-microscopically by Mr. Merwin of the'Creophysical-laboratory, 

"'Washillgtoiv ,r),..'-C,, .'Y''-:',.'"'. I',''''"''- 
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is an exti'emelj soluble salt, a saturated solution at 25° containing 2.28 
moles of CaS 203 . 6 H 20 per 1000 g. of solution (new detemiination). It 
can readily be prepared in solution by adding a coned, solution of calcium 
chloride to a cold coned, solution of sodium thiosulfate, when sodium 
chloride separates. The crystals of calcium thiosulfate can then be frac¬ 
tionally crystallized by adding' alcohol, redissolving the precipitate' in 
water and reprecipitating with alcohol. This method works well with 
small quantities if a trace of alcohol is no objection. For large quantities, 
the best method is to dissolve 510 g. of crystallized sodium thiosulfate in 
465 g. of water, then add, with constant stirring, 350 g. of finely cr^’^stallized 
calcium chloride dihydrate. The temperature of the solution should 
not rise above 60° during this process. The solution is allowed to stand 
overnight, the clear solution is decanted through a large filter, and cooled 
to 0° or —10° and allowed to crystallize. Prepared in this way, the 
crystals contain only a small amount of sodium chloride as an impurity, 
from which they can be freed by recrystallization. The solid salt dehy¬ 
drates rapidly at room temperature, also decomposing into sulfur and 
sulfite at the same time. In contact with its saturated solution it is 
stable for several weeks at 25 At 0 ° it is apparently indefinitely stable* 
The 2 M solution is stable up to about 35° and is the most convenient form 
in which to keep the salt. The solutions used in this investigation were 
free from excess of calcium and contained less than 0.1% of sodium chlor¬ 
ide* ■■ . . 

Calcium Sulfite.—The dihydrate was prepared (1) by precipitation of 
fresh sodium bisulfite with calcium chloride, (2) by recrystallization of 
commercial calcium sulfite from a solution of sulfurous acid, (3) by partial 
oxidation of calcium thiosulfate with hydrogen peroxide in alkaline solu¬ 
tion (a new reaction), (4) by thermal decomposition of solutions of calcium 
thiosulfate. These samples varied strikingly in crystalline habit, but had 
nearly the same refractive index, and no difference in behavior was noted 
among them. The material used in the final experiments was all pre¬ 
pared by Method L Above temperatures somewhere near 160° the di¬ 
hydrate is unstable in contact with water, presumably forming the semi- 
hydrate, CaS 03 .V 2 H 20 , analogous to CaSG4.V2H20. 

The sulfur used was the common purified substance. 

Measurements.—Two sets of sealed, Pyrex tubes' were 
made up, each of the first containing about 15 cc. of M calcium thiosulfate 
solution to which a little powdered sulfur and calcium sulfite dihydrate 
were''added;'','each 'of the' .second, 15:cc.:Of water 'and''an'excess of sulfur' 
'■and'calcium:'"',suffite dihydrate* :',’These'were .heated'side'by. side in'^'"''an air, 
thermostat, constant to 0.5° of the temperature desired. From time to 
time one from each set was witlidrawn, cooled, filtered through a dry filter 
,,4'ntb'''a)Weighed;'fl^ drops' of''alsolutiou'''.' of,.:';,cadn:iiu^ 
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acetate to precipitate any hydrogen sulfide present. The flask was 
then weighed again, and its contents filtered through a dry filter to re¬ 
move cadmium sulfide. The precipitate was washed until the washings 
did not affect' the titer and the filtrate was titrated with 0.1 iV iodine 
solution; weighed burets were used. If equilibrium were reached the 
concentration of both tubes should be the same. In the case where special 
care was taken,, as in the experiment at 141 the values from above and 
below did not differ by 0.1%, and there is apparently no reason why this 
accuracy should not be reached, if needed, at any temperature. At 174° 
equilibrium was not reached, the titer of the tubes starting with the thio¬ 
sulfate side remaining constant at 0.1 ISM per 1000 g. of solution, and those 
from the water side slowty changing at a concentration of about 0,158 
M per 1000 g. solutions, even after 2 weeks’ heating. Microscopic exami¬ 
nation showed that in the first case the solid phase was not calcium sulfite 



dihydrate, but presumably the seniihydi'ate. ' :In the tubes, containing 
water the solid material was largely the diliydrate with'some' seinihydrate 
present.' An accident prevented the completion of'the run;'at ,120^° and 
the' results are not ,accu'rate, . The'results of a typieakrun are presented 
in 'Pig.'1., 

At temperatures below 110° the reaction was too slow to allow this 
method to be used. So, instead of starting with pure water or a con¬ 
centrated solution of thiosulfate, solutions of known strength, say 1.2, 
l.'OO, '0.80, ,0.60 'M'were', prepared .and, heated in the presence of calcium', 
sulfite'',dibydrate and 'sulfur',in..sealed 'Pyrex.' .bulbs ,in a vapor bath. Sam¬ 
ples" were .withdrawn after a'week;and analyzed, and'it, was noted whether 
the strength of the calcium thiosulfate had decreased or increased. Thus 
it could be determined that the equilibrium concentration lay between, say, 
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I. 00 and 0.80. By making up a new set of tubes with concentrations of 
1-00, 0.95, 0,90, 0.85, 0.80, ikT the process could be repeated and the equi¬ 
librium limits narrowed still more. Table I gives the results of one such 
run,^ Final values for the equilibrium concentrations are given in Table 

II, where Tine I gives the temperature, Tine 2, the concentration in moles 
per 1000 g. of water, and Tine 3, the form of sulfur stable at the temper¬ 
ature in question. ' 

TAsnn I 

vSampli? Tquilibrium Dbtbrmination 


Original After After After After 

concentration 6 days 14 days 30 days 50 days 

1.427 1.17 1.12 

1.142 1.12 1.076 1.026 1.025 

0.950 0.964 0.990 1.006 1.010 

0.660 0.713 0.757 

0.47S 0.598 0.695 

TabIvIS II 

Equiubrium Concentrations 

Temp., ..141 122 110 100 79.8 

Concn... 0.2665 0.417 0.618 0.713 1.120 

Form of sulfur.. Sxm vSx^ Sm ST 8r 


In order to use these equilibrium data to calculate the free-energy change 
at the standard temperatme and concentration it is necessary to know the 
heat of the reaction, the heat of dilution of these concentrated solutions, 
the heat capacity of all substances involved and the free energy of dilution 
of the thiosulfate solution. 

The Heat of Reaction.—No direct determination of this quantity was 
available, and though it may be calculated from the equilibrium measure¬ 
ments themselves, the calculation is so involved in this case that it was 
thought advisable to determine this factor calorimetrically. In theory 
this may readily be done by treating in a calorimeter a solution of cal¬ 
cium thiosulfate with an excess of acid and then, under identical conditions, 
an equivalent amount of calcium sulfite dehydrate with the same amount 
of the same acid. The chief chemical difficulty lies in the fact that the 
sulfur formed by the action of acids on thiosulfate solutions is not rhombic 
sulfur but a mixture of Sx and Under the conditions of these experi¬ 
ments the change of these substances into rhombic sulfur is slow and the 
heat involved in that process must be allowed for. A rough approximation 

5 It will be noted that the rate of the reactions by which thiosnlfate is formed is quite 
'different,'(being^between two, different .■phases)'from the .rate at:.'which it decomposes,' 
though, of course, the slope of the two curves in Fig. 1 must be equal at equilibrium. 
At any given time short of equilibrium the one reaction is thrice as far from equilibrium 
as the other. 

s Brownlee, This Journal, 29, 1032 (1907). 
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of the heat involved may be made from existing dataJ Under the con¬ 
ditions of the experiments the value estimated was 110 cat per mole, 
Fortunately, in one case, the sulfur could be isolated, washed, and treated 
with' ammonium hydroxide in the calorimeter and this value determined 
directly. The value found was 200 calories per mole. 

The apparatus used in our calorimetric experiments, except those in 
the heat capacity of calcium sulfite dihydrate, is shown in Fig. 2. The 

calorimeter was submerged up to the stopper 
in a large, stirred water-bath, the heavy copper 
parts serving to keep the top at approximately 
the temperature of the bath. At the begin¬ 
ning of the experiment, the stopper Ba and 
appurtenances were inverted, the stopper Ba 
adjusted, and the vessel B filled with a known 
weight of 1:1 hydrochloric acid. vStopper Bb 
was then adjusted, the Dewar flask A filled with 
a known weight of water and of calcium sulfite 
or of calcium thiosulfate solution of equivalent 
strength. The stopper Ba and appurtenances 
were then put in place. The tliermel, E (in 
most cases a 15 junction thermel belonging to 
Dr. White) was inserted, the calorimeter placed 
in the bath, and the run begun,® using all the 
usual precautions of the fore period and stirring 
described in Dr. White’s paper.® At the moment 
of mixing, stirring was stopped and the stoppers 
Ba and Bb were pushed out by means of rod'Be, 
the stopper Bb swinging back ■ against the wall 
of the Dewar flask on the platinum wire hinge' 
Be. Stirring was then started and the run com¬ 
pleted in the usual manner.' The heat capacity was determined electrically, 
using the heater D. The current and the voltage were read on a White 
double potentiometer, the time being controlled by a very, accurate interval 
switch .belonging to Dr. Wliite. The final values for the two. reactions', 
are‘.'.for Reaction., (1), G.06.38'mole of'CaS 203 in,302 g. of soln.,'+"()4.02. g.'of 
1:1 HCisoIution ="205.51 calories' of" heat absorbed.'. The. sulfur ,formed' 

^ Lewis, and' Ran,dall,' Thermodynamics' and' the'Tree Energy,of Chemical 
Substances,^*'''McGraw-Hill „Co., 1923,'p. ,, 632.' The, nomenclature of these authors'is 
adopted throughout this paper. 

® All of the .calorimetric,determinations except'those starred , were carried' out in,Dr»,,. 
Whitens laboratory in the Geophysical Laboratory in Washington, D. C., often with Dr. 
Wliite^s personal assistance. I wish here to express my gratitude to Dr. White for these 
'many.,courtesies.';"',',' 

4 WhitelTins''JdbXNA%''49>T872:;riti^'c;.S:^^ 
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contained' 10,1% S^» (2)^^ 0.06374 mole of CaS^Os in 302 g. of solution 

+ 63.99 g. of 1:1 HCl « 206.60 calories of heat absorbed. , In this run 
the'calorimeter was washed, 0.5 M ammonium hydroxide added to the 
vessel B and water added to the vessel A, When these were mixed there 
was a quick evolution of heat, followed by a slow evolution of heat amount¬ 
ing tO' about 10 calories, or 200 calories per mole of sulfur present.' Cal¬ 
culation gives 110 calories per mole for the reaction' on the 

assumption that the sulfur is ‘‘hardened'* before the run began, and 365 
calories on the assumption that it is not. (3) 0.06382 mole of CaS 03 . 2 H 20 
{10.381 g.) and 290.1 g. of H 2 O + 64.00 g. of 1:1 HCl solution = 212,5 
calories of heat evolved. (4) 0.0639 mole of CaS 03 . 2 H 20 and 290.3 g. 
of water + 64.05 g. of 1:1 HCl solution = 212.2 calories of heat evolved. 
(5)"^ Another sample of calcium sulfite dihydrate calculated to the , same 
weight gave 215,0 cal. We shall take for the reaction CaS 203 (0.2127 
mole per 1000 g. of soln.) == CaS 03 . 2 H 20 + S,, AH == —6300. It is 
believed that the total error due to heat losses, etc., does not amount to 
over 10 calories per mole, but due to the slowness of the reaction involving 
thiosulfate and sulfur the error in the total heat of reaction may be many 
times this, say, 1000 calories per mole. 

Heat of Dilution.—Using the same apparatus, the heats of the following 
reactions were determined. (1) (1 mole of CaSsOs in 33.50 moles of H 2 O) 
+ (197.4 moles of H 2 O) = (1 mole of CaS 203 in 230.4 moles of H 2 O) ; 
AH =* 408.5 cal. (2y^\ (1 mole of CaS 203 in 33.4 moles of H 2 O) + 197 
moles of H 2 O = (1 mole of CbShOz in 230.4 moles of H 2 O); AH = 407.9 
cal. (3) (1 mole of CaS 203 in 33.5 moles of H 2 O) + (0.734 moles of CaS 203 
in 164.8 moles of H 2 O) -= (1.724 moles of CaSaOg in 198.3 moles of H 2 O); 
AH « 177.5 cal. (4)^'* (1 mole of CaS 203 in 33.5 moles H 2 O) + (320 
moles of H 2 O) = (1 mole CaSaOs in 353.5 moles of H 2 O) ; AH = 353 cal. 
It would have been better to carry out measurements in even more dilute 
solutions but tlie advantage of this was not realized until the apparatus 
was no longer available. Reaction 3 can be combined with Reaction 1 
giving Reaction 3a, that is, (1 mole of CaSaOg in 33.5 moles of water) + 
(83 moles of H 2 O) = (1 mole of CaSaOs in 116 moles of H 2 O) ; AH — 274 
cal. It win be noted' that of Equations 1, 3a and 4,, each,gives the heat 
effect of adding ir moles of water to a thiosuHate solution of same 
Strength. It happens that the data for these experiments fall on an 


hyperbola''whose equation is AH. 


m 


where ■ N\" is ', 


. ■0.163;+.'0.00168 . 

the,''.'number, of ^ m of .water, added .to 1 mole "of, calcium, thiosulfate 

dissolved in,',33.6.''moles of' HaO...' 'Changing'units we obtain®AH= 

.;where'.'Hi':i^ of' moles'pf water'.in the .final, solution "to ,1' 'mole.. 


of calcium thiosulfate, E ** 0,107; c — 33.5 and b 


'^^''G.CK)'168-''';,.'.'Now 


Mi:- 
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= Li_tlie partial molal heat content of the water of the solution and 

■^1 JaT ~ Or, carr5dng out the indicated transformation, Li = 

cliV 1 

E + be E + bc/E + 2hNi ) „ , , - , - , 

(E + biVi)2^’^‘^ ' b t(E + biV,)4' for 

the mol ratio Ni given in Col. 1 are tabulated in Table III. 


Tabub hi 

Heat Content op Soeution 

Ni ... 208 141.3 89.8 77.9 49.5 

El. 0.785 1.38 2.45 2.88 4.52 

Li. -376 - 487 - 597 -G35 -735 


Specific Heat of Solutions of Calcium Thiosulfate.—Incidental to 
determining the heat of dilution, the specific heats of the various concen¬ 
trations of calcium thiosulfate were determined. The values found were 
0.704, 0.769, 0.840, 0.918, 0.954 for solutions whose concentrations were 
1.750, 1.3234, 0.8S8, 0.447 and 0.213 M, respectively. Using the method 
of intercepts, the values of Cp, and Cp, were determined. These values 
for the concentrations used in the equilibrium experiments are given in 
Table IV, Lines 2 and 3, respectively. Line 1 gives the concentration in 
moles per 1000 g. of water. 

Table IV 

Partial Molal Heat Capacity 


Gonen. 0.1625 0.2665 0.393 0.618 0.713 1.120 

Cp,. 18.00 17.99 17.98 17.95 17.90 17.70 

Cp.......... -3.4 -3.4 -3.3 -3.2 -3.1 -2.6 


Heat Capacity of Calcium Sulfite Hihydrate.—A preliminary estimate 
of the change of heat capacity of the equilibrium reaction based on known 
data and a value for Cp/CaS03.2H20 based on Eopp’s law showed that the 
ACp term in the free-energy equation would have quite exceptional 
importance. No value of the specific heat of calcium sulfite dihydrate, 
CaS03.2H20, being available in the literature, detenninations were under¬ 
taken, using a simple calorimeter, and the drop method. Quartz was 
used as a comparison substance. Using two different samples of calcium 
sulfite, almost identical values were obtained, namely 0.274 and 0.273 
calories per g. or 42.7 calories per mole. Kopp's law gives 41.1 calories 
per mole. 

Free Energy of Dilution of Solutions of Calcium Thiosulfate.—-In 
order to obtain the free energy of dilution of solutions of calcium thib- 
sulfate, several series of freezing-point curves were made. The set in which 
most confidence can be placed Was made with an apparatus similar to that 
described by Rodebush,“ and Rodebush’s original 4-junction thermel. 

^0 Rodebiisli, This Journal, 40, 1204 .(191i5).. 
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Values' of the concentration,in moles per 1000 g. of solution and At are: 
m ■== 1.260, At = —3.96; m = 0.810, At = —2.106; m = 0.578, At = 

■—1.414; m = 0.264, At = —0.623; m == 0,0674, At = —0.160. Besides 
these, the following values at lower concentrations appear to possess some 
meaning: m = 0.02045, At = —0.0482; m = 0.0106, At = —0.0282; 
m = 0.00553, At = 0.0156. As far as these determinations go, the activ¬ 
ity coefficient seems to be about that found by Lewis and Randall for bi¬ 
valent sulfates. The best estimate appears to make the activity coeffi¬ 
cient 0.40 at 0.01 M, Using this value as a basis, and following the 
methods of calculation used by Lewis and Randall,^ the values for % 
the activity coefficient at 25of solutions of calcium thiosulfate for the 
equilibrium concentrations, were obtained. The heat capacity and the 
heat of dilution and its change with concentration were not neglected in 

this calculation, m ~ 0.01, 7 = 0.40; m = 0.20, 7 = 0.165; m = 0.163, 

7 = 0.149; m = 0.2665, 7 = 0.127; m = 0.393, 7 = 0.113; m = 0.618, 

7 = 0.0995; m = 0.7L3, 7 = 0.0972; m = 1.117, 7 = 0.0964. 

With these data at hand, it is now possible to calculate AF 298 for the. re¬ 
action CaS 03 . 2 H 20 + Sr = CaS 203 aq. + 2 H 2 O, directly from the equi¬ 
librium measurements. It is convenient, however, instead, to modify the 
usual procedure somewhat, and calculate the activity of each of the 
solutions employed at the temperature of equilibrium-. This is the true 
equilibrium constant of the actual reaction at that temperature. 

The results for the logarithm of the equilibrium constant are: T 
== 414, logic = —2.971; T = 393, log fC = —2.630; T = 383, log A" = 
—2.334; T = 373, log K = —2.221; T = 352, log K = —1.881. This is 
the equilibrium constant for the reaction in which the sulfur is in the form 
vStable at the temperature of the measurement, that is, the form given 
in Table I, Col. 4. The equilibrium constant for the reaction CaSOs.- 
2 H 2 O + Sr = CaS 203 aq. + 2 H 2 O is slightly different from this. This 
correction may be calculated from the free energies of the various re¬ 
actions: Sr = Sxjal AF 447 , “ —90, AF 414 = —35,' AF 398 —20; Br — 
AF 383 *= —2, AF 373 = —1, as given by Lewis and Randall.^^ Using the 
data on the heat capacity of H 2 O and Sr given by Lewis and Randall/- 
together with the data obtained in this paper, the change of heat con¬ 
tent for this reaction is: AH = —1945-14.021—0.00236P or — 

= —1945 + 14.027 In T + 0-002357^ + IT. From this equation it 
may be calculated for r = 414, 7 == —67.1, T = 393, X = —67.8; T = 
;'883,T' ==;—69.7;;r =::37^ F -6ffi7;vr>=.B53, I =' —69.9. 'There 
appears to be a trend in the values of J, due presumably to a faulty value 
of the heat of reaction and also in part to the unsatisfactory freezing-point 
data. The best value appears to be I = —68.6. For the reaction Sr 

^2 Ref. 7, pp. 102, 531. 
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+ CaS0s.2H20 - CaS^Os (M) + 2 H 2 O, therefore, AF^ - 1310 calories. 
The error here is probably not over 300 calories and iiiiglit easily be de¬ 
creased, given better tliermal and activity data* 

■ Sokbiiity of Calcium Sulfite Dihydrate.~TIie solubility of this vSiib- 
stance has been determined by Weisberg^® and by van der hinden.'^'^ 
Their results are 0.057 g* per liter at 18® and 0.065 g* per liter at 25®, 
respectively. However, it is difficult to prepare calcium sulfite diliydrate 
free from gypsum, the presence of which would affect the solubility very 
greatly* Van der Linden notes that his sulfite was not free, from sulfate 
and hence presumably contained gypsum. At any event, the solubilities 
determined above are not consistent with the solubility of calcium sulfite 
dih 3 ^drate in a, solution saturated with gypsum as determined by van der 
Linden,, namely, 0.032 g. per liter. A series of determinations was there¬ 
fore undertaken with various samples of calcium sulfite, in which, the solu¬ 
tion was saturated at 25® and titrated with 0.001 N iodine solution* Con¬ 
trary to the common opinion, even more dilute solutions of iodine can be 
used without an abnormal blank correction, provided the solution is kept 
0.1 A/ in iodide ion. The sulfite used was prepared, (1) by precipitating 
the salt from solutions of calcium chloride by the addition of sulfur dioxide 
and sodium hydroxide simultaneously, (2) by dissolving calcium sulfite 
diliydrate in a pure solution of sulfurous acid and precipitating the salt 
by boiling off the sulfur dioxide in a vacuum, (3) by washing the commer¬ 
cial salt with air-free distilled water. None of these samples was quite 
free from sulfate. The values for the solubility obtained were, respectively, 
0,000202, 0.000107, 0,000087 mole per liter* The solubility of vSamples 1, 
3, and the commercial salt in the presence of solid gypsum were 0.()00()371, 
0.0000367, 0.0000372 mole per liter or 0.029 g. per liter, agreeing closely 
with the, value,, of van der Linden. Taking 0,000037 as the' final value 
and applying the principle of ionic strength,^ the mean activity of tlie 
sulfite and calcium ions in a saturated solution of calcium sulfite dihydrate 
at,'26° is 0.000261; that is, for the reaction,Ca“^+ + + 2 H 2 O. 

CaS 03 . 2 H 20 , == —9740 or, adding AF 298 ®,— —8430 for the reaGtioii 

+ Sr = S 2 O 3 . Now, Lewis and Randall give for the free energy 
■of .formation of the sulfite ion, ='—116,680. ' Therefore,;the free 

energy of formation of the thiosulfate ion in solution of unit activity is 
—125110''calories, ,; ■ 

Summary 

A complete ,'thermodynamic "Study, has, been^ 'made 'of the reaction,,;® 
+ CaS 03 . 2 H 20 = CaSaOs aq. + 2 H 2 O. This reaction has been proved to 
be,'''reversible'''''''and:';'the ;:equilibrium.' ■ constant'lias,been measured, variotii,; 
, temperatures,*;'the;'maGtion,^'ha^^''';;beem^^ 

\- V: ■ Weisberg,,, ^ 
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mentally as have the specific heat, freezing point and heat of dilution of 
solutions of calcium thiosulfate of various strengths. The solubility of 
calcium sulfite dihydrate and its specific heat have also been measured. 
Using these and other data, the free energy of formation, AF^og® of the 
tliiosiilfate ion has been calculated to be —125,110 calories. 

Caeieornia 
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THE CATALYTIC COMBINATION OF ETHYLENE AND 
HYDROGEN IN THE PRESENCE OF METALLIC COPPER 
II. MEASUREMENTS OF REACTION VELOCITY AT 150% 200° 

AND 250° 

By Robert N, PeAvSE 
Received May 31, 1923 

In a recent paper^ the author has recorded results which indicate that 
the combination of ethylene and hydrogen in the presence of copper at 0° 
and 20° is, in its first stages, approximately monomolecular with respect 
to hydrogen, while ethylene in excess acts as an inhibitor. Grassi^ has 
studied this reaction to some extent at temperatures between 150° and 
275° and reports that in this region the reaction is bimolecular, as would 
be expected from the chemical equation. Grassi also found that the 
temperature coefficient between 150° and 275° was very small and de¬ 
creased with rising temperature whereas between 0° and 20°, the author 
found the temperature coefficient to be in the neighborhood of 1.6 per 
10°, which is of the same order as that for many uncatalyzed reactions. 
These marked differences in the characteristics of the reaction in the two 
temperature regions made it important to repeat a part of Grassi’s work, 
especially as this investigator carried his determinations over only a small 
fraction of the total reaction. 

The apparatus and method were the same as those used in the previous determi¬ 
nations at 0® and 20°, except that the temperature was maintained by means of an 
electrically heated air-bath. The copper catalyst in the state in which it was used for 
the runs at the lower temperature was much too active lor use in the neighborhood of 
200°. Partial de-activation was accomplished by heating it to 500-650° in a vacuum. 
During this treatment, the catalyst shrank about 15% of its original apparent volume 
and tunied from a dirty red-brown to a salmon pink. 

Reaction, Velocity at' 200°' ■ 

'The,, catalyst in the latter stage of activity, was "used for a series^of runs 
':at ' 2,Q0°. :■ The results of this series,.^ which' are shown graphically' in Tigs. 
1 and 2,, indicate, that'/the'reaction bimolecular as Grassi' 

^ Pease, This Journal, 45, 1196 (1923). 

2 Gi'assi, Nmm cimento, [6] 11, 1,47 ,(1916). 
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stateSj tliougli it approximates to this. For a bimolectilar reaction, Curve 
I for the 50% mixture should lie to the left of the otlier two, as it does, in 
accordance with the principle that for a bimolectilar reaction the velocity 
is a maximum with such a mixture. The other two curves, corresponding 
to 2:1 mixtures, should coincide. Actually, the velocity appears to be 
somewhat greater when hydrogen is in excess. 

The decrease in pressure when hydrogen is in excess, is probably due in 
part to the solution of hydrogen in the copper. It is certain that the copper 
was able to take up some hydrogen, as was shown by measurements at 200° 



Fig. 1.—Reaction velocity at 200®,-with initial pressure of 1'. atmosphere. Curve I, 
A0% mixture, Run, 105,[0];, Curve 11, Run 110,[Vh" ■ Curve" III, 

1H2>:2C2H4, Run 108,1 Al 1 

,of'pressure 'against" volume,', with .pure -hydrogen.'', After,'each' addition, of 
gas'ther'e was.'a .slow; ."‘drift’'in. the pressure,, lasting"som,e'times "for -hours, 
and the total hydrogen in the bulb at any pressure was distinctly greater 
than that of either helium or ethylene. (These two gases gave the same 
results within experimental error, indicating that only minimal amounts 
of ethylene are adsorbed.) While it is impossible to state with certainty 
that: this hydrogen''.'was:::.:.dissciyed.::^d/;n^ 

.this.'.'''Preyi'pus'':::pai:tt|i|i|||a:|^ 
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sorption at 0° so that even at this temperature only a small adsorption 
was to be expected, and at 200° tliis must have been reduced to negligible 
proportions, if adsorption decreases with increasing temperature as is 
usually assumed. Nevertheless at 0.5 atmosphere and 200°, 1.0 cc. of 
hydrogen was taken up. This is as much as the same catalyst in a tre¬ 
mendously more active state took up at 0 °. Furthermore, if this hydrogen 
is all adsorbed, it is adsorbed in many times greater quantity than ethylene. 



30 60 90 120 150 180 


Time ia minutes 

Fig. 2.—-Reaction velocity at 200°, with initial pressure of 0.5 atmosphere. Curve 
I, 60% mixture, Run 106,[O]; Curve Tl, 2Hj - ICjHj, Run Til, [v]; Curve III, 
IHj - 2C2H4, Run 109,[A] 

This would lead one to expect a marked influence on the reaction velocity, 
when none is found. 

Reaction-velocity measurements were carried out with 50% mixtures 
and mixtures containing 2 volumes of one gas to 1 volume of the other, 
each at initial pressiues of 0.5 and 1 atmospheres. To determine how the 
reaction velocity varies with the hydrogen and ethylene concentrations, 
the decreases in pressure in millimeters of merciuy from the 5th to the 
15th minute ( AP) have been compared with the initial volumes of each of 
the gases in the bulb. Thus, in one experiment there were 4.14 ec. of 
hydrogen and 8.10 cc. of ethylene, while AP was 15.0 mm. In another 
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there were S.33 cc. of liydrogeir and 4.1,7 ec, of etliyicne, wliile AP was 
16.5 naiii. Again, in one experiment there were S.52 cc. of hydrogen 
and 16.65 cc, of ethylene, while AP was 42.0 mm. In anotlier, tliere were 
16.65 cc. of hydrogen and 8.33 cc. of ethylene, while AP was 46.0 mni. 
It is seen that for the same amounts of 2:1 mixtures, tiie velocity is nearly 
the same whether hydrogen or -ethylene is in excess, altlioiigli an excess 
of hydrogen seems to correspond to a slightly greater velocity, as already 
■mentioned. A comparison of reaction velocities when the amount of one 
gas is the same and the other is varied indicates, liowever, tliat a simple 
proportionality does not exist between gas concentration and reaction 
velocity. Thus, in two of the experiments, there were 8.10 cc. atid S.Xl 
cc. of ethylene, respectively, while the volumes of hydrogen were 4.14 
cc. and 16.65 cc. The corresponding reaction velocities were 15,5 mm, 
and 46.0 mm. The volumes of hydrogen stand in the ratio of 1:4.0, 
while the reaction velocities stand in the ratio of 1:3.0. In two other 
■experiments' the volumes of hydrogen were S.33 cc. and 8.52 cc., rcspet> 
tiveiy, while the volumes of ethylene were 4.17 cc. and 16.65 cc. The 
corresponding reaction velocities were 16.5 mm. and 42,0 mm. The vol • 
limesmf ethylene stand in the ratio of 1:4,0 while the ratio of reaction 
velocities is'1:2.5. If it is assumed that the relation between reaction 
velocity and concentration can be expressed by (dp/di) — k 
these relationships would give a == 0.80 and b — 0.66. The reaction ve¬ 
locity seems to vary not as the first power of the concentrations but as tlie 
0.8 power of the hydrogen concentration and the 0.66 power of the ethyl¬ 
ene concentration. If it is assumed that reaction velocity is directly 
proportional to the product of the amounts of the two gases adsorbed, 
the adsorptions of the gases should vary with these same fractional ex¬ 
ponents of the'pressure. 

The results- of calculations of the velocity-constant, .k in the eqitalif'>ii 
(dp/di) are given.in Table I, Tlie values of AP, the de¬ 

crease .in pressure .from the. 5'tli to. the 15th' minute, were 'sul::)stitutecl 
'dp/dt and the initial volumes, of hydrogen and ethylene 'for"F|.:r., ancl 
,¥alues 'of "ix' were then calculated, k'^/APKy^^^Vcm)- -ft seen 
that..'the ."constants agree reasonably ■ well.". ' 


: tABhn i ■ 

This VEroatY Constant at 200** 

■", Rub ' No /;'■■'■ 105 , ,■'.■'".'106-108 ■'' I'OO 110 , ■ ' 111 '■ " IK ■" 

12.31 g.ss 8.52 4.14 16.65 s.33 12,48 

Vc,B, . 12.31 6.37 16.65 S.IO 8..33 4.17 12.57 

AP.. 54.5 20.0 42.0 15.0 46.0 16.5 50.0 


/.'It has already been mentioned that no measurable amount of ethylene 
is''adsorbed:'', 
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Under these circumstances, it is not surprising to find that tlie ■ reaction 
approximates more nearly to what one would expect, namely, a bimolec- 
ular reaction. The reaction at 0® was found to be approximately moiio- 
molecular with respect to hydrogen and to be partially inhibited by 
ethylene. This latter could be traced to the marked adsorption of ethyl¬ 
ene by the catalyst. In the absence of such marked adsorption at 200’^, 
no such effect would be expected and none is found. 

Temperature Coefficient 

Grassi^ found that for equal initial concentrations (not pressures) of 
50% mixtures, the initial decreases in pressure in each 10-minute interval 



SO 60 00 120 150 

Time inminutes 

" Fig, 3 .-— Reaction .velocity at 150^, 200° and 250°, initial pressure of 1 atmosphere.—' 
Mixture of 2C2H4“" IH 2 . Curve I, .velocity-at 200°, Run 116, [0 ]; Curve 11, velocity 
at' 150°, Run' 117,[vl; Curve III, velocity at 250°, Run 118,[A]; Curve IV, velocity 
at 2.00°, Run 119,10] 

at 150®, '200'^ 250®, and 276® were'2'.2, lOJ,' 12,8, and 14.„0' mm^ respec- 
tively,.'//Wlieii these are corrected-for temperature, and'200® is taken m 
the'.standard, they, become, 2.4, 10.7, .,11.6, 12.1- mm.' ,Since the-concen--' 
'tr-ations'., are, the. same,, the velocity constants . are dkectly; proportional 
to the: above corrected pressure'decreases. These-correspond .to a very' 
small and continuously' decreasing temperature coefficient* 

For comparis'on'' with''Grassi'S 'i:esute^ the author measured the-reaction.' 
velocity at 150®, 200® and 250®. In).these experiments: a-.mixture of 1 
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volume of liydrogen to 2 volumes of ethylene was used, as it was thought 
that there would be, less interference due to solution of hydrogen with such 
a mixture. The results of these measurements are shown graphically 
in Fig. 3. In Table II are given values of k calculated by the same rela¬ 
tion ,as before, namely, k = The values of AP have 

been corrected for temperature. The volumes are those at 0^ and 
760 mm. 


TABIyg II 

Reaction Velocity at 150'^, 200° and 250° 


Run No. 

Temp, 

°C. 


V CaHi 

AP 

k 

Ak/io^ 

A F (Grass!) 

Ak/ia^ 

116 

200 

8.40 

16.79 

36.5 

1.05) 

^ 1.31 

10.7 1 

1.35 

117 

150 

9.30 

18.60 

11.2 

0.27 1 

2.4 J 

118 

250 

7.67 

15.35 

53.8 

1.74 1 

^ 1.15 

11.6 1 

1.02 

119 

200, 

8.32 

16.63 

30.0 

0.85 J 

(10.7) I 


Unfortunately, there was a noticeable decrease in activity during these 
runs. This has been taken into account in calculating temperature coeffi¬ 
cients. 

For comparison, the values of AP from Grassi’s results are given. These 
correspond directly to velocity constants, since the gas concentrations were 
made the same at the different temperatures. It will be seen that between 
150° and 200°, the temperature coefficients of reaction velocity calculated 
from the two sets of results are in good agreement (1.31 and 1,35). Be¬ 
tween 200° and 250°, the author’s results give a distinctly higher coeffi¬ 
cient than do those of Grassi, (1.15 and 1.02). Both {sets agree, however, 
in assigning a very small and continuously decreasing coefficient to the 
reaction. The decrease in temperature coefficient between the 150““2()0° 
regions and the 200-250 ° regions is abnormally large even with the authors’ 

values.' On the basis of the An'henius^equation, 

^ , ^ki , ,4.57, ir i2 ' 

there; is a normal decrease with increasing'temperature if A, the so-called 

'Teat of activation,” is'regarded as. constant. The observed, values, of 

k are not ,ixi' agreement with .this assumption,■.however, the calculated 

values of A being 10800 cal, between. 150° and 200°and7000cal.between 

20Q°' and 250 °. ■ As an'explanation of the'anomalous result j*ust mentioned, 

the decrease in the adsorptive power of the contact mass with increasing 

temperature suggests itself. The active masses in a contact catalytic 

action are functions of the amounts of reactants adsorbed. In comparing 

reaction rates at two temperatures, the comparison should therefoire be 

made at such gaseous concentrations that equal amounts of reactants 

are adsorbed at the two temperatures. Actually, comparisons are made 

at equal gaseous concentrations, corresponding to continuously decreasing 

adsorptions, or surface concentrations, with increasing temperature. 

This leads to temperature coefficients (and heats of activation) smaller 
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than the true ones corresponding to the reaction on the surface and con¬ 
tinuously' decreasing, ^ unless the adsorption is a linear function of' the 
temperature. The observed temperature coefficient is composite of two 
effects, namely, the true positive coefficient of the surface action and the 
negative coefficient of adsorption. In the present case the adsorptions 
at the temperatures in question were not measurable in the case of ethylene 
and are of doubtful significance in the case of hydrogen, so that no such cor¬ 
rection can be made. That the adsorption of ethylene by copper does 
decrease markedly through a part of the temperature region is shown 
by the results of Taylor and Burns,^ who found that the adsorption at 
1 atmosphere on a particular sample of copper was 0.65 cc. at 110'^ and 
not measurable at 218®. Experiments are at present in progress to de¬ 
termine the temperature coefficients of adsorption of ethylene and hydro¬ 
gen on active copper between 0® and 200®. 

Although the absolute reaction velocities in the experiments at 0® 
and 20® already reported are not directly comparable with those just given 
because of the enormous difference in catalytic activity, it might be ex¬ 
pected that the temperature coefficients of reaction velocity (and the heats 
of activation) might be compared. The velocity constants at 0® and 20 ® 
were 0.50 and 1.32 in the particular units chosen, leading to a temperature 
coefficient of 1.62 per 10® and a heat of activation of 7700 cal., a value 
which lies between the two obtained at the higher temperatures (10,800 
cal. and 7000 cal.). Since the adsorption of hydrogen at 0® and 20®, upon 
which the reaction appears to depend in this region, was the same, one 
would have expected that the temperature coefficient and heat of activa¬ 
tion in this temperatiue region would have been the true one for the surface 
action on the basis of the argument already given. In this case a value 
for the heat of activation considerably larger than that at the higher tern* 
perature was to have been expected instead of an intermediate value. 
Perhaps further discussion may best be postponed until more results have 
been accumulated. It is of interest, however, to find that the heats of 
activation for the reaction in the presence of the copper catalyst in two 
such different states of activity are of the same order. 

This investigation was carried out with the aid of a National Research 
Eellowship in the Laboratory of Physical Chemistry, Princeton University. 

Summary 

Measurements of the velocity of combination of hydrogen and ethylene 
in the presence of copper at 150®, 200® and 250 ® have shown that in this tem¬ 
perature region the reaction is more nearly bimolecular, in contrast to the 
combination at 0®, at which temperature the reaction is approximately 
monomolecular with respect to hydrogen and inhibited partially by excess 
® Taylor and Bums, This Journal, 43, 1273 (1921). 
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of etliyleiie. The mo,re nearly normal character of the reactioti at. tlic 
higher temperatures is believed to be due to the fact that under these 
circum,stances the reacting gases are not measurably adsorbed , by the 
catalyst. ■ The temperature coefficient is much smaller at the liiglier 
temperature and' is decreasing. By taking into account the deci'ease of 
adsorption with rise in temperature as well as the normal increase in 
velocity of the surface reaction, these facts have been accounted for qual,i“ 
tatively. 

University, Virgi'nia 


[Contribution from the Cobb Chemical Laboratory of the ITniversity 

Virginia] 

THE KINETICS OF THE CONVERSION OF CREATINE INTO 
CREATININE IN HYDROCHLORIC ACID SOLUTIONS 

By Graham Edgar and R. A. Wakefield 
RfceiviKd Junk 4, 1923 

Introduction 

The literature contains numerous references to the conversion of erca” 
tine into creatinine in the presence of acid catalysts. Practically all of tliese 
investigations have either been purely qualitative in nature, or liave been 
concerned with determining the conditions under which the reaction goes 
to completion, in order to permit the quantitative estimation of creatine 
(as creatinine) by the colorimetric method of Folin4 
The reversible reaction 

/NHs ' ' C ^ 0 

, .H— a H'-N' C< ■ ■■ '! U + ILO '' '.(1) ' 

. „ "‘N—CH 2 COOH,. ■ 

1 ■ ■ ! 

CHs CH 3 

' Creatine ■ . Ci'eatinine 

is. of great interest'in biochemistry, as.it occurs .in tlie/normal a,nd, ab¬ 
normal processes ,of the metabolism; it is also of interest from the .tlieoretical' 
standpoint, as it represents a lype of reaction catalyzed by .acids to whieli 
less: attention has''been paid than .those, of' ester hydrolysis ■ and .similar 
.■reaetions, The present paper .represents' a'^btief.,.study of .'the, kinetics 
of the reaction in the presence of hydrochloric acid as a catalyst. 

Experimental Methods 

. ^Materials.'—Commercial creatine of very food quality was purified by■ two' crys'ta,!"': 
limtions. from' water, and' was 'allowed.'to-dry. in'ffie air. .'. The product was "pure' white, 
odorless, and finely crystalline. Other reagents used were commercial c. n. products. 

As analytical standards pure creatinine picrate® and creatinine 2 :iiic chloride were 
employed. 

^ FoHn, ■ 

Edgar,''X 
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Apparatus.—Tlie reaction-velocity experiments were carried oat in test-tubes 
fitted with rubber stoppers. These were kept at constant temperature by immersion in 
boiling water, alcohol or acetone, the mean temperatures being taken as 100°, 78° and 
57°, respectively; a temperature of 25° w^as obtained by use of an electiically controlled 
thermostat.' ■ 

For the analysis (colorimetric) a Duboscq type of colorimeter was employed, il¬ 
luminated by a special colorimeter lamp. 

Esqperimental Technique.—-The pure creatine was dissolved in water and a measured * 
quantity of the solution was put into a test-tube and brought to the desired temperature. 
A definite quantity of standard hydrochloric acid (previously heated to the same tem¬ 
perature as the creatine) was then added, and the mixture placed in the constant tem¬ 
perature bath. A series of similar tubes was used in each run, in order to avoid loss of 
time in removing and measuring samples for analysis. At the end of given time inter¬ 
vals, separate tubes were removed from the bath and the reaction was stopped by add¬ 
ing immediately a quantity of sodium hydroxide solution equivalent to the acid, and 
cooling rapidly. The solution was then analyzed for creatinine formed, by the well- 
known Folin^ method, making use of the red color developed when creatinine is treated 
with picric acid and sodium hydroxide. A standard solution of creatinine (as picrate or 
as creatinine zinc chloride) was treated with picric acid and alkali in exactly the same 
way as the unknown solution, and the color was compared as usual. Repeated color¬ 
imeter readings were taken and all precautions necessary to obtain precise results with 
this method were observed. The accuracy is believed to be about 1 % of the total creati¬ 
nine present. 

Results.*—The results of a characteristic experiment are given in 
Table I, together with reaction-velocity constants calculated for a first 
order reaction. Table II gives the average values of the constants cal¬ 
culated from experiments under other conditions; the agreement of in¬ 
dividual constants was in all cases similar to those in Table I. Table II 
also contains values calculated from an equation derived below. 


Tabim I 

RHsunrs OP Typicai, Experiment 
Temperature, 78° HCl, 0.76 i¥ 

Time, inlu,.. 0 ■ 15 . 30 ,45 75 120 , 

Concti.creatine, raoies/I... 0,03000 0,02500 0.02085 0.01710 0,01140 0.00660 

Vel. const., K « 0.01218 0.01200 0.01245 0.01270 0.01245 Av.0.01235 


TabeE 11 

Average Veeocity Constants 



Temp. 

®C. 

Concn. HCl 
Moles/liter 

Initial concn. 
creatine 
Moles/liter 

X foimd 

' ' K calc. 


' 25 

0.38 

0.00750 

0.0000340 

' 0.,'0000314 

'2' 

57 ' 

" ■ '■ .38' ■' 

.0300 

.000777 

' '.000824"^ 


/' 78 

' ■,.19 ' 

.00447 

.00256 

■ ...00254''':' ■ 

,4., - 

G, m. 

■' ■ .38 ", 

.0076 

.02816, 

■- ■".0278, 

5,,^' 

■''■,,"78' 

„38 ■,. V 

.0075 

.00494 

■ .. 00512. 


" "'"MOO/, 

.'■.,/ ''blO'""'':, 

.00367 

.01367 

■".0138 


78 

.70 

.0300 

.01235 ■ 

01245', ■■ 


/; '-v7s/ 


.0150 

■.01256"^."' ",'„■, 

"A.;',, ■.01245:,,'. 
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Discussion 

General.—Reaction 1 proceeds in pure water to a condition of equilib¬ 
rium'*^, in which the ratio of creatine to creatinine is of the order of unity. 
Creatinine'is, however, much more basic than creatine, and in the presence 
of acid the reaction'goes “to completion” with the formation of a salt of 
creatinine.^ It is obvious from the data in Table . I, (confirmed by the 
actual data from which Table II is constructed) that under these conditions 
■of experiment the reaction is essentially unimoleciilar. Whether or not 
an actual bimolecular reaction with the hydrogen-ion catalyst is involved® 
cannot be determined from the data, although it seems probable from the 
data given in the following paragraph. It may be noted that combina¬ 
tion of the creatinine with the acid presumably reduces the concentration 
of catalyst somewhat as the reaction proceeds; it is therefore necessary to 
keep the concentration of creatine small as compared with that of the acid ; 
this has been done in all experiments, as is shown by the data in Table 11. 

The Effect of Acid Concentration.—The velocity constants obviously 
increase with the concentration of acid, increasing from the values in 0.19 
N hydrochloric acid to those in 0.76 N acid (Expts. 3, 5 and 7, Table II), 
somewhat more rapidly than the increase of the acid concentration, al¬ 
though the. slope of the velocity-constant—acid-concentration curve passes 
through an apparent minimum around 0.4 iV hydrochloric acid* This is 
in accordance with data of other investigators on other reactions catalyzed 
by hydrochloric acid, and it seems probable that the velocity constants 
are proportional to the hydrogen-ion activity, although the data do not 
enable an exact comparison to be made. 

The Temperature Coefficient.—The data in Table II show that at any 
given concentration of hydrochloric acid the effect of temperature may 
be expressed by the Arrhenius® equation 

. dln lC '■ . R . ■ , '. 

dT . RT\ ■ ■ 

' where £ is the “critical increment”''or “heat of activation.”' Tor a,'con¬ 
centration of hydrochloric acid equal to 0.38 iV the values calculated for 
'the'■temperature intervals, ■25-57";/' 57-78^;.' 7'8-100:'^^'a^^ 20400, 

20500 calories, respectively, indicating that for this temperature range E 
may be regarded as practically independent of the temperature, A similar 
calculation of the value of E for an acid concentration of 0*19 N and a 
temperature range of 78-100° gives a value of 19790 calories, indicating 
that for this range of concentrations E is independent of the acid con- 

® Myers and Fine, J. 21, 583 (1915). 

^ Hahn and Barkan, Z. BioL, 72,305 (1920), and many earlier references to various 
authors. 

^ Arrhenius, Z. physik Chem.f 4 (1^9), 
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centration. We can therefore express the velocity constants under the 
whole range of conditions approximately by the integrated equation 

InK = C (3) 


where £ has the mean, value of 20,000 calories, and the value of the con¬ 
stant C depends upon the concentration of acid. Changing to ordinary 
logarithms, Equation 3 becomes 


, 4368 , 

log K ^ -+ C' 


the average values for the constants for the three acid concentrations 
being as follows: 0.19 N HCl, C' - 9.8496; 0.38 N HCl, C' = 10.15e38; 
0.76 N HCl, — 10.5400. If these values are substituted in Equation 
4 and the values of K calculated for the different experiments we obtain 
the results given in the last column of Table II, which agree reasonably 
well with the experimental values. If the values of C are plotted against 
the acid concentration we may obtain by interpolation, values of the 
constant for any acid concentration within the range studied, which will 
enable the calculation of an approximate velocity constant at any tem¬ 
perature. This may be of use in determining the time necessary for 
practically complete conversion under various conditions, as in the analy¬ 
sis of creatine solutions. 


It may be noted that the value for the critical increment is of the same 
order as that observed by various investigators for many other cases of 
acid catalysis in different types of reaction. 


Summary 

1. Measurements have been made of the rate of conversion of creatine 
into creatinine in hydrochloric acid solution at various temperatures and 
concentrations of acid. 

2. The general nature of the reaction, and the influence of temperature 
and acid concentration are discussed. 

' TjNivBRvSiTy, Virginia 
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[Contribution from thb Rssbarch Laboratorv of Physical Chemistry, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tbchnoeogy, No. 151 ] 

A STUDY OF THE MOVING BOUNDARY METHOD FOR 
DETERMINING TRANSFERENCE NUMBERS 


By Duncan A. MacInnes and Edgar Reynodds Smith 
Received June 27 , 1923 


In, our study of solutions of strong electrolytes it became desirable 
to obtain accurate transference numbers of a number of salts throughout a 
range of concentrations. From its apparent precision and the rapidity 
with which the measurements can be made, the moving boundary method 
for obtaining these numbers seemed attractive, and a careful study 
of the method was accordingly undertaken. 

As usually described, the moving boundary method for determining 
transference numbers is as follows. The transference number of one of the 
two ions of a salt is equal to the distance moved by the boundary of one of 
the ion constituents divided by the distances moved in the same time and 
under the same potential gradient by the boundaries of both ion constituents. 
— These distances can be measured in an apparatus shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 1. A solution of the salt CA under investigation is placed between one 
CA of CA' and another of C'A, having, respectively, the same cation and anion 
as the salt CA. The boundary at a and that at h are visible because of tlie 
different refractive indices of the solutions. On passing current through 
the apparatus the boundary a moves up to a' and the boundary b moves 
down to The ratio: aa'/{aa' + bb') is equal to the transference number 
I Ta> The solution of C'A must be lighter, and that of CA' heavier, than 
the solution of CA, and the ions C' and A' have smaller mobilities than the 

-Ha , 

■' ^1 ions C and A, respectively, in order that the boundaries shall persist during 
ca' the passage of current. The apparatus can also be constructed in the form 
j of a U-tube, in which case both of the following or indicator solutions must be 
" ] ■ lighter than the solut.!on whose transference number is being measured. 



I Aside from, the purely qualitative early work by Fodge^ and 
others, the only workers who have published measurements made 
by this method are Denison and Steele,® and later Denison.® These 
workers obtained a large amount of transference data ineluding measure¬ 
ments on most of the more common strong electrolytes at various concen¬ 
trations* ' ' 

The authors of the present article have made an endeavor to extend and 
amplify Denison and Steele's work. ■' In the first part' of the investigation, 
after obtaining sharp and readily visible boundaries (which proved to be 
by no means easy), it was found that, although precise measurements 
could be obtained, the results were not reproducible unless all possible 
variables, such as impressed e.m.f. and the kind and the concentrations 
^%odgQf BnL Assoc. Eepts., Birmingham, lSB6^p,3S9. 

® Deusson and Steele, (a) PhiL (A) 205,449 (190C)) ; (b) Z. pliysik. Ckem,, 57^ 

110 (1900-7). 

® Denison, Trans. Faraday Soc., 5, 165 (1009). 
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of 'the salts forming the indicator solutions, were kept constant. Also, the 
results'obtained departed widely and erratically from' the accepted values 
of the' transference numbers. A single instance of the difficulties en¬ 
countered will suffice. Measurements were made on a 0.1 N solution of 
potassium cHoride, using 0.1 N lithium- chloride and potassium acetate 
solutions as indicators. The “transference-numbers’' at 135, 230 and 325 
volts were-0.638, 0.550 and 0,531,'respectively.' These values were re-' 
producible to about 0.1% at each voltage, though they all depart widely 
from the correct value, 0.508.'* It is interesting to note that the values 
approach nearer to the con'ect number for the higher potentials. A change 
of the nature or concentrations of the indicator solutions leads to quite 
different results from those given. 

Prom these and many other similar discouraging results it became quite 
evident that either the method was useless or some additional factor must 
enter. In correspondence with Professor Denison he suggested that the 
concentrations of the indicator solutions should be adjusted according to 
the relation, 

c/T - a/r ( 1 ) 

in which C and T are the concentration and the transference numbers of the 
solution under observation and C' and T' are the corresponding values for 
the indicator solution. Kohlrausch,^ in an early paper, derives this relation 
as a necessary condition for a stable moving boundary. He states, how¬ 
ever, that the condition represented by that equation will automatically 
be established, if not present at the outset, from which it would be con¬ 
cluded that the initial concentration of the indicator solution is of little 
importance. Later, it was given a simpler derivation by Denison.® Deni¬ 
son and Steele^^ also state that the condition represented by Equation 1 
establishes itself automatically, and give no limits to this spontaneous 
adjustment. These authors say, ^Tt has been proved that the concen¬ 
tration of the lithium chloride (indicator solution) becomes automatically 
adjusted, so that the potential gradient is just sufficiently increased to make 
the'lithium ions keep pace with the potassium ions,” the latter'being the, 
ions of which the transference number is' wanted.' Denison®'- has .shown in 
liis-derivation that, under the conditions' .given, .Equation , '! holds. ' ' 

■'■Lt became of -interest ' to' us ..therefore ■ to determine (a)'whether': the 
boundaries move at the .theoretical' velocities' if' the condition:'':,given,,'in. 
Equation 1 is fulfilled at the bomidaries, and (b) whether any of the auto¬ 
matic-adjustment,' .predicted by ;Kohlrausch,,, takes' place., ' It-is. evident 
that if the concentrations of the solutions must be exactly adjusted accord- 
"ing.'to -the-ratio" given by-Equation. . 1 ,. .the'moving, boundary' method is 
useless for obtaining transference numbers,-since, these-numbers, as-well as 

^ KoMrauscli, ^2, 209 (1897). 

® Demsoii, Z. pkysik, Cliem., 44, 581 (1903). See also Miller, ibid,, ^9, 436 (1909)., 
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those of the indicator solutions at a series of concentrations, must be known 
in advance. On the other hand, if there is even a small amount of the auto¬ 
matic ' adjustment predicted by Kohlrausch the correct transference 
numbers can be arrived at as the result of a series of experiments which 
approximate, more and more closely, to the theoretical conditions. This 
will be discussed more fully, later. 

Because of a reduction of the number of variables and the ease of prac¬ 
tical manipulation the apparatus we finally used involved only one moving 
boundary. If the current through the apparatus is kept constant through¬ 
out the experiment the transference number can be computed with as great 
accuracy as from the movement of two boundaries, provided, of course, 
that the boundary moves at the rate required by the theory under the con¬ 
ditions of the experiment. 

The equations involved in the computation of the ionic mobilities and 
transference numbers when only one boundary is used are obtained as 
follows: If V is the velocity with which the ion constituent moves and Ui 
its mobility, and e the potential gradient then 

T. (2) 

Now the current through the tube, i, is determined by Equation 3, in which 
C is the concentration, A the area of tube and F the Earaday equivalent; 

i == (Ui-f Uo) € CdF X 10-3 = €/cA (3) 

since the specific conductance, k = {Ui + U 2 )CF X 10'“^ From (2) and 
(3) then 

Ui ^ VKA/i ^ kA/i t (4) 

in which I is the distance along the tube moved by the boundary in the 
time'I.,,. , , 

From the mobility Ui the transference number can, of course, be com¬ 
puted, but the transference number can also be computed from the meas¬ 
urements without a knowledge of the specific conductance, since 

V ^ Ue ^ TAe/F 
now e — i//cA and A = 1000 k/C, therefore,® 

VCFA/lOOOi ICFA/IOOO U (5) 

Apparatus and Procedure 

The cell shown in Fig. 2 was used for the study of the individual mobility 
of an ion constituent and the determination of transference numbers by 
thC' single'botmd'ary method.,, ■ ■ , ■■ ■ 

Let us coiisider the case of the measurement of the mobility of the potassiutn-ion 
constituent in a solution of potassium chloride. The electrode vessel 17 and measuring 
tube T are filled with the potassium chloride solution, which is kept out of 

® Since M is the volume swept through during the time t, "aud it is the number of 
coulombs, the transference number can be found by measurement with one boundary 
and a measurement with a coulometer in series, a principle we may make use of in future 
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B and A, and the combination ground glass stopper and electrode tube Cis put firmly in 
place. In this case the electrode £ is a piece of platinum gauze plated electrolytically 
with silver and then covered with silver chloride by electrolysis. This ground glass 
stopper C was used instead of rubber because the latter, when pushed strongly into the 
tube, may undergo a slow expansion which would influence the motion of the boundary. 
The glass rod R has a flat circular enlargement, B, on the lower end, which is tipped with 
a circular disk of thin rubber held on by a small central spot of de Khotinsky cement. 
This rod, which slides easily through the hole in the rubber stopper, is next pressed firmly 
over the top of T and the entrapping of air bubbles under it is avoided. Any excess of 
solution squeezed out of T and into B by this action is removed by a capillary pipet 
thrust through one of the openings, marked O, in the 
rubber stopper. The electrode vessel A is then filled with 
lithium chloride solution and the anode F, which consists 
of a platinum gauze electroplated with silver, is inserted. 

The apparatus is next placed in a glass walled thermostat 
(regulated to 25° rt 0.05°), and the connections to the 
source of voltage are made. Then lithium chloride solu¬ 
tion is pipetted through one of the openings marked 0 un¬ 
til B is filled. R is then gently loosened, but not yet pulled 
up, so that several milliamperes pass. Thq boundary 
between the lithium and potassium ions at once starts 
down the tube T, After the boundary has advanced 
about a centimeter the rod R is carefully pulled up. It 
was found possible to discard entirely the parchment 
paper used at the point corresponding to B in Denison 
and Steele’s apparatus. The use of this paper is quite 
objectionable as it soaks up, from the tube T, solution 
which is afterward released into the indicator solution. 

The boundary was rendered visible by means of an 
arrangement similar to that used by Denison and Steele. 

A sheet of white paper was fastened on a frame and 
placed behind the thermostat. Two electric light bulbs 
were put behind the paper. By means of a cord and 
pulley a piece of black cardboard could be raised and 
lowered between the illuminated paper and the back of 
the thermostat. When the cardboard was raised to a position just below the boundary 
the latter became visible and could be read, on the scale S, readily to 0.1 millimeter. 

The current through the tube, which was of the order of a few milliamperes, was 
maintained constant, within a few tenths of a per cent, by hand regulation of a rheostat 
in the circuit. Its value was known from the potential drop, measured with a potentio¬ 
meter, across a standard resistance. The regulation was effected by observation of the 
scale of the galvanometer connected with, the potentiometer. The source of current 
was a Storage battery yielding 90 volts, to which was occasionally added a battery of dry 
cells. The volumes, corresponding to readings of the scale 5 in the tube T Were ob¬ 
tained by means of a calibration with mercury. The length of F effective for measuring 
the motion of the boundary was 9 cm. and the scale 5 was graduated in millimeters. 
The position of the boundary could be estimated to the nearest 0.1 mni„ so the precision 
of measuring the distance moved by the boundary was 0.2% or better. 

The Experimental Results^ 

AU the figures obtained in a single experiment, with the apparatus just 
described, are given in Table. I These results show the constancy of the 
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wlocity of the boundary, ditring its whole passage dowti the tube, provided' 
a constant current is sent through the apparatus. All the results given 
later in this article are averages of figures obtained as in this typical ex¬ 
periment and having about the same experimental accuracy. In making 
the readings times were read on the second that the boundary passed a 
given line on scale 5. 

Table I 

Typical Experimp:ntal Results in the Determination or a Transference Number 

Solution, 0.1 N KCI; indicator solution, 0,065 LiCl; current, 0.005893amp.; potential 
gradient, In KCl solution, 4 volts per cm. 


Scale readms.. 0.50 5.50 5.SO 6.10 G.40 0.70 7.00 

Time, sec.. 0.0 1900 2016 2130 2243 2357 2472 

Velocity, cm./sec,, X 103. 2.632 2.629 2.635 2.630 2.630 2.629 

Av. Telocity 2.631 X 10 

Av. mobility 0.6578 X 10'“’ 


In all the experiments the cathode side of the apparatus was closed in 
order that' there might be no movement of the boundary arising from 
changes of level of the solution due to the electrolysis. It is necessary, 
however, as G. N. Lewis^ has pointed out, to consider a correction for the 
volume change at the cathode during the passage of the current. However, 
at 0.1 N this correction is only one part in 5,000 for both salts.® 

It will be recalled that the main purpose of this investigation was to 
determine the effect of the concentration of the indicator solution, and the 
current density, on the velocities of the boundaries, and the resulting 
effect on the computed mobilities and transference numbers. In Tables 
II to V are given the results of measurements on boundaries formed, in 
each case, with the solution being measured at 0.1 iV” and varying concentra¬ 
tions of the indicator solutions. Tables II and HI are the results obtained 
on the movement of the boundary between potassium and lithium chlorides 
with two different potential gradients in tlie tube, and Tables IV and V ate: 
corresponding results for potassium bromide solutions. Tlie^ figures given 
in TablesIV and V ate averages, in each case, of closely agreeing duplicates, 
whereas. 'the corresponding figures in Tables 11, and III'represent'single 
experiments.,, . 

^ Tewis, This Journal, "32, 862 (1910). ■' ■:■ ■■■ 

8 Lewis’ formula is: .A* «= A','-- whicli AIs, the'Hittorf traiisfereace miniihcr, 
jV' the uncorrected value from the moving boundary measurements, ?? the volume change 
at the electrode due tp the passage of a Taraday, and c the concentration. The cathode 
reaction consists,' 'Of ,(a') the formation of-l equivalent; of: silver, (b) ,the formation'of'4V„ 
equivalents of potassium halide and (c) the disappearance of an equivalent of AgCl. 
For KCl the resulting volume changes are (a) 10.3 cc., (b) 13.5 cc. and (c) 26.7 cc., the 
term (b) being the partial molar volume of KCl in 0.1 iV solution, computed in the usual 
way from density measurements, multiplied by 0.49. The net change of volume is 
therefore 0,002 liter and the correction term 0.0002. The corresponding terms for KBr 
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Tabbr II 

UirmCt OF CONCFNTRATIOK OF INDICATOR SOBUTION ON MoV'FMFNT OF BOUNDARY, 
Tfnth Normau PoTASSixiM Chlorides AT 25° 

Potential gradient in KCl solution, 4 volts per cm. 


Cone, indicator 

Velocity 

WUk 

Transference 

soln. (EiCl) 

Cm, per sec. X 10^ 

in 0.1 N KCI 

number, of K ion 

0.1 

2.713 

(678) 

(0.507) 

.0887 

2.663 

(666) 

( .498) 

.08 

2.654 

(664) 

( .490) 

.075 

2.641 

(660) 

( .494) 

.07. 

2.633 

658 

.492 

.065 

2.631 

658 

.492 

.06 

2.637 

0.59 

.493 

.055 

2.658 

(665) 

( .497) 

.045 

2.622 

(666) 

( .490) 

.035 

2.615 

(654) 

( .480) 


Tabub III 

Effect ^ of Concentration of Indicator Solution on 'Movement of Bounda'ry, 
Tenth Normae Potassium Cheoride at 25° 


Potential gradient in KGl solution, 3.5 volts per cm. 


Cone, indicator 

Velocity 

10' Uk 

Transference 

{3oln. (EiCl) 

Cm. per sec. X 10^ 

in 0.12V KCl 

number of K ion 

0.1 

2.373 

(678) 

(0.507) 

,0887 

2.324 

(664) 

( .497) 

.08 

2.312 

(661) 

( .494) 

.075 

2.309 

(660) 

( .493) 

.07 

2.303 

657 

.492 

.065 

2.298 

6.56 

.491 

.06 

2.296 

656 

.491 

.055 

2.309 

(660) 

(.493) 

.035 

2.287 

(653) 

( .489) 


TabeE IV 

Effect of Concentration op Indicator Soeution on Movement of Boundary,, 
Tenth Normae Potassium Bromide AT 25° 

Potential gradient in KBr solution, 3.365 volts per cm. 


Conc.Ttjdicator 'Velocity.'.. -lO* IE/k Tratisference' 

solo. (EiBr) Cm. per sec. X lO’' in 0.1 iV KBr number of K ion 

0.1 2.6S7 (764) (0.564) 

.09 2.373 (709) (.523) 

.08 2.247 (671) ( .495) 

.075 2.223 (664): ^ (.490) 

.07 2.202 ■ 657 .485 

.066 . . 2.201, -:r 657 - . . ■ .485 ■ 

.06 2.272 : '(680) ' ' , ( .501) 

.05 2.275 ":(679) t-SOl) 


Fig. 3 is a typical diagram wliicli represents the data given in the tables. 
The mobilities computed from the experiments are plotted as ordinates 
against the corresponding concentrations of indicator solution, A similar 
plot is obtained if the transference numbers are used instead of the mo-> 
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bilities. The heavy line represents the values obtained at the higher 
potential gradient used and the lighter line those for a lower gradient. 
It will be seen from this plot, and also from the tables, that the velocity 
of the boundary (and therefore the computed mobilities and transference 

TabIvE V 

Effect of Concentration of Indicator Solution oisr Movement of Boundary, 
Tenth Normae Potassium Bromide at 25° 

Potential gradient in KBr solution, 3.701 volts per cm. 


Cone, indicator 

Velocity 

106 Uk 

Transference 

soln. (LiBr) 

Cm. per sec. X lO^ 

iti 0.1 N KBr 

number of K. ion 

0.08 

2.465 

“ (669) 

(0.494) 

.075 

2.427 

659 

.486 

.07 

2.423 

658 

.486 

.065 

2.416 

656 

.484 

.06 

2.498 

(678) 

( .501) 

.05 

2.497 

(678) 

( .601) 


numbers) varies widely with the concentration of the following, or indicator, 
solution. However, at 0.065 N for potassium chloride and at about the 
same concentration for potassium bromide there is a minimum in the 
curves. Within the experimental error the measured mobility at this 



0.02 0.04 0.06 0.08 0.10 

Concentration Li Cl indicator solution 
Tig. 3 


point is unaffected by changing the potential gradient. In addition, at 
this point, the relation between the concentrations of the measured and 
indicator solutions corresponds closely to Equation 1 

C/T"-^ C/T' . 

For lithium chloride, for instance, the value for T' computed from Equa¬ 
tion 1 is 0.320 whereas the results of Maclimes and Beattie^ give by inter- 
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polatioa the value of .0.316 for this concentration. The agreement would 
be exact if the minimum were taken as 0.064 N, In addition it will be seen, 
from an examination of the tabulated data, that on either side of the mini- 
mum there is a range of concentrations of indicator solution' (about 5%) 
ill which the measured mobilities and transference numbers are independent 
of this concentration within the experimental error. Apparently through¬ 
out this small range the automatic adjustment of the concentration of the 
indicator solution, as predicted by Kohlrausch, does take place. Outside 
this range the adjustment quite as evidently fails to occur. Erroneous 
values for transference numbers will therefore be obtained if the concentra¬ 
tion of the indicator solutions is not adjusted within this range. 

Some results have also been obtained which show that if the composition 
of the indicator solution is adjusted according to Equation 1, the trans¬ 
ference number obtained by observation of the moving bomidary is, within 
the experimental error, independent of the potential gradient. The figures 
are given in Table VI. The boundary becomes invisible, under the condi¬ 
tions of the experiments, with a potential gradient lower than about 2 
volts per cm. If too large a potential gradient is used the boundary is 
distorted by heating effects. 

Table VI 

Results or Moving Boundary Experiments at Different Potential Gradients 


Concentrations, KCl = 0.1 N; DiCl = 0.065 N 


Current 
Amp. X 103 

Gradient (volts/cm.) 
in KCl solution 

lOs Uk 

Transference number 
of potassium ion 

5.893 

4 

658 

0.492 

5.156 

3.5 

657 

.491 

4.420 

3 

666 

.491 

4.051 

2.75 

660 

',.494 

3.683 

'2.5' . 

657 

.492 

3.315 

2.25 

,657 

.492,'' 

2.951 

. 2 

No boundary visible 


In practical use of the moving boundary method for determining trans¬ 
ference numbers an estimate of the probable value of the number should 
be made and the indicator solution concentration should then be cGmputed 
according to Equation 1, and a measurement made. The indicator con¬ 
centration should then be varied slightly and the measurement repeated. 
This should be continued until a portion of a plot similar to Fig. 3, and 
including the minimum value, can be 

Further, the value obtained should be shown to be independent of the 
current through the apparatus, that is, to the potential gradients in the 
solutions. This procedure may sound tedious, but it is far more rapid, and. 
also more accurate, than the determination of the same numbers by the 
Hittorf method. It also appears desirable that evidence showing that the 
'''■ adjustment'of the compositions-of the^ measured: solution :and::;tte:;,ihdi^^ 
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solution lias been obtained^ should be given in all future wo,rk with the mov¬ 
ing, boundary method. 

It does'iiotj at present, appear to be possible to give a clear picture as 
to why the boundaries move too fast on both sides of the “adjustment'' 
represented by Equation, 1, and why, on the side of a too dilute indicator 
solution, the apparent mobility passes through a maximum and then again 
decreases. .vSome experiments under consideration will, we hope, throw 
light on the subject. It seems probable, however, that if the adjustment 
to the conditions of Equation 1 cannot take place by the dilution of the in¬ 
dicator solution, the adjustment may occur in the leading solution. 

The Transference Numbers 

In this investigation we have obtained accurate transference numbers 
for potassium cliioride and potassium bromide solutions at 0.1 N and 
at 25°. The value for potassium chloride, 0.492 0.001, agrees sub¬ 

stantially with the value, 0.493, given, by Denison and Stede. It is, how¬ 
ever, somewhat lower than the number given by the Hittorf and e.m.f. 
methods, which average about 0.496. 

Our transference number for potassium in potassium bromide, 0.485, 
lies between the value, 0.480, obtained by Denison and Steele by the ipoving 
boundary method, and the number, 0.495, found by Jahn and Bogdan^^ 
at 18°, and the same value obtained at 25° by Pierce and Hart^^ in an ex¬ 
tensive investigation by the electromotive-force method. 

This investigation was originally undertaken to obtain data for a further 
test of the relation 

== K ( 6 ) 

in which T is the transference number, A the equivalent conductance, 
the relative viscosity, and the exponent n an empiricab constant. B'or 
the series of alkali chlorides and hydrochloric add K has been found, by 
one of the authors,to be a constant at any one concentration. Physically, 
''K: is the conductance of the ion in a solution whose relative viscosity is 
unity. Table VII gives the data and the computation for the potassium ion 
from the two salts at 0.1 AT and 25°. The effect of the viscosity is small, 

Table VII 

' OF Poyassiijm Ioh and. the Influence of Viscosity 



A , ■ 

Tk 

". n 

TkA 

TxKri 

'KCi............. 

.. 128.99 

0.492 

0.9982 

63.5 

.63.4 

KBr......... .... 

... 131.613 

.485 

.9946 

63.8 

63 ..5 


10 Jahn and Bogdan, Z. Cto/J., 37, 

11 Pierce and Hart, This Journal, 43,24S3 (1921)* 

12 Macinnes, ibid., 43,1217 (1921). 

12 Value determined by Steam, iMd., 44, 674 (1922), multiplied by 128.99/128.34, 
::tlie ratio'of; Stearn’A;yate.of:A:forj^KGl.to-tliat^xecently^''determinedi^raus, 
.44,2422 
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but noticeable,, at this low concentration. Tiie exponent, n, has, been 
assumed provisionally to be unity. .It appears then, for this limited, 
amount of data at least, that within the limit of error Equation 6 holds for 
the potassium ion as well as for the chloride ion. It is hoped to extend 
this investigation to cover a wide range of strong electrolytes. 

Summary 

A modification of the moving boundary method of Denison and vSteele 
for determining transference numbers, involving a single boundary, has 
been developed. 

The boundaries move with the theoretical velocities only when the 
two solutions in contact at a boundary are adjusted, within about 5%, to 
the relation C/T == C^/T^ in which C and are the concentrations and T 
and T' are the transference numbers. The correct value for T can there¬ 
fore be obtained by a series of experiments approaching more and more 
closely to this condition. Unless this adjustment is obtained results are 
not independent of the composition of the indicator solution, or of the 
current through the apparatus, and may vary widely and erratically from 
the true values. 

Transference numbers at 25°, for potassium chloride and potassium 
bromide in 0.1 iV solutions have been obtained. These numbers show that 
the conductance of the potassium ion is the same in these two solutions if 
correction is made for viscosity. 

Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 

[Contribution from the Research Laboratories of the American Telephone 
AND Teeegrafh Company, and the Western Buectric Company, Inc,] ' 

THE WETTING OF GLASSES BY MERCURY^ 

By Earee B. Schumacher 

received June 30, 1923 

A number of observers have held that mercury does not wet glass be¬ 
cause the latter is always covered by a film of adsorbed gas which prevents 
the mercury from coming into real contact with the glass. If this view is 
correct then, as Bancroft^ has pointed out, mercury should readily wet 
glass if the adsorbed gas were completely removed. In order to test 
the accuracy of this hypothesis, a number of experiments vrere performed 
in'whicii, mercury,'was' placed m glass containers whose walls had been' 

^ Tlie term: wetting is' used in tHs’paper in the sense that Wetdng: is'complete when 
the angle of contact between liquid and solid is zero and the meniscus concave, and that 
the liquid does not wet the solid in cases in which the angle of contact is zero and the 
meniscus is convex. In these experiments wetting was considered to have taken place 
whenever the meniscus of mercury was less convex at the conclusion of the experiment 
''''tiian'itwasabthe'starb^;/ 

2 Bancroft, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., IS, 88 (1921). 
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freed as far as possible of adsorbed gas. A description of several of these 
experiments will be given in this paper, together with a discussion of the 
results obtained and the conclusions reached. 

Experimental Part 

Fig. 1 illustrates the apparatus used in the first experiment. 

The essential parts are the small aspirator, D, the distilling apparatus, B, the liquid 
air traps, G and F, and the mercury-vapor pump, H. In addition to the apparatus 
shown in this figure, two motor-driven oil pumps were utilized to maintain a suitably low 
pressure at the outlet of the mercury-vapor pump, H. All glass parts in the apparatus 
were made of soda-lime glass and before being used in these experiments, were cleaned 
with dironiic acid and then thoroughly washed with distilled water. Immediately 
after the last washing the glass apparatus was sealed to the evacuating system and the 
water that still remained on the glass was pumped off. 



At the start of the experiment the glass parts B, D and F, were sub¬ 
jected to a temperature of 400® for several hours, the pressure within the 
apparatus being maintained continuously at approximately 1 X lO"”® 
mm. of mercury, as measured by the Buckley type of ionization mano¬ 
meter. This treatment undoubtedly reduced the amount of adsorbed gas 
on these parts to a minimum. After this heat treatment the glass tube 
leading upward from Bulb A of the distilling train, B, was opened and 
redistilled mercury, purified according to the method recommended by 
G. A. Hulett,^ was introduced into Bulb A, after which the tube was 
immediately closed and the internal pressure again reduced to at least 
1 X 10""® mm. of mercury. The aspirator, D, was then kept at a tempera¬ 
ture of 400® for approximately 50 hours and at the same time, 4 of the 5 
bulbs in the;', distilling train^'were receiving similar treatment.^ ■ By.'distil- 

3 Htdett, 33, 307 (1911), 

^ In this connection some consideration was given to the possibility of further re¬ 
ducing the amount of adsorbed gas on the glass by heating to higher temperature in a 
vacuum oven. On account of the physical limitation that would be imposed under 
;:;;;thiS;.;i)iah:;;;it,'Seenied'::'that;the'';prelimmaiy'xiat^ 
adoption. 
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ling the mercury from one bulb to another it was possible to give the glass 
in the distilling train a good heat treatment, thereby freeing its surface- 
of the adsorbed gas that was taken up when the mercury was introduced. 
Gases entrapped by the mercury were, of course, released. and pumped 
out during this distillation of the mercury from one bulb to another. Ml 
glass parts in the distilling train received higher heat treatment during 
this heating than they ever received again during the experiment. After 
terminating the heat treatment to which the glass parts B and D were 
subjected, about 12 cc. of mercury was distilled over into D and the dis¬ 
tilling train then sealed off at C. This amount of mercury was sufficient 
to cause the small aspirator, D, to function as such very satisfactorily. 
The distilling of the mercury in D, was continued for 50 hours and this was 
believed to have removed any gas that was still entrapped by the mercury. 

The experiment described above was repeated five times, using different 
aspirators in each case, all of which, however, were made of soda-lime 
glass. In all of the experiments the conditions were maintained as near 
like those cited above as possible. In two of the aspirators, at the term¬ 
ination of the experiments, the mercury seemed to wet the glass slightly, 
while in the other three the mercury behaved just as it ordinarily does 
when placed in a glass container which has not been evacuated. In the 
two cases where a wetting seemed to occur, the surface of the mercury in 
Bulb E appeared to be perfectly fiat. The mercury surface in one of these 
aspirators when exposed again to air slowly acquired a convex meniscus; 
the mercury in the other aspirator was not appreciably affected by air 
even after exposiu'e for several days. In none of these experiments did 
the mercury ever assume a concave meniscus. 

Additional experiments were conducted in a similar apparatus made of 
702-BJ Pyrex glass instead of soda-lime glass. The results obtained were 
about the same as those found when soda-lime glass w^as used, except that 
in the cases where there was evidence of wetting it usually took place more 
quickly. As it seemed possible that a correlation might exist between 
wetting and the chemical composition of the glass, further work was under¬ 
taken to investigate this point. For the small type of aspirator used in 
the above experiments an apparatus was substituted consisting of 6 
bulbs sealed together. The first 4 bulbs, at the entrance of the train were 
made of soda-lime glass; the fifth bulb was made of Pyrex 702-Ej glass 
and the sixth bulb was of quartz. In several of these experiments a bulb 
made of Pyrex 702-F glass was substituted for one of the soda-lime bulbs. 
The soda-lime glass was sealed to the Pyrex bulb by connecting tubing made 
of glass varying in composition from that of the soda-lime glass at one end 
.to-:',Pyrex :702-Ej",„;glasS, at hhe-' other.-By'; means-; of-.a similar, connecting,^ 
tube, varying in this case from Pyrex at one end to quartz at the other, 
the Pyrex bulb was sealed to the quartz bulb. The bulbs, after being 
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sealed to the evacuating system, were exhausted and with the pressure^^ 
being mamtained within them at approximately 1 X 10"^® mm* of niercitry 
they were heated to a high temperature for about 50 hours, the socla-liiiie 
glass being kept at 400 i^hile the Fyrex and quartz bulbs, by means of 
individual heating units, were kept at temperatures of 550° and 800°,, 
respectively. After this heat treatment, which must have reduced the 
amount of adsorbed gas held by the glass to a minimum, mercury was 
distilled into the bulbs from a distilling apparatus such as was used in the 
experiment described above. After sufficient mercury had distilled into 
the bulbs to fill any one of them, the distilling apparatus was sealed off 
from the rest of the system. The mercury was then distilled from one 
bulb to. another until the experiment was concluded; during this process 
whenever any bulb was empty it'was always subjected to a heat'treat¬ 
ment before mercury was again distilled into it. In each of these five 
experiments entirely new soda-lime and Pyrex bulbs were used. On 
account of the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory quartz bulbs, however, 
and also because of their high cost, it was necessary to use the same quartz 
bulb in all five cases. 

In these experiments, the behavior of the mercury in the quartz bulb was 
extremely interesting. Before the curvature of the mercury showed any 
change in tlie soda-lime or Pyrex containers, it usually became quite fiat 
in the quartz bulb. In only one experiment did the meniscus of the mer¬ 
cury actually become slightly concave, but in four other experiments the 
surface of the mercury was absolutely flat. In the previous experiments 
in which: the small aspirators were used, if a wetting did occur there was 
always the possibility that something from the glass or some other source 
had contaminated the' mercury, but here in the case of the wetting of quartz 
by mercury no such possibility existed. In every experiment during the 
early stages of the distillation the . mercury that wet the quartz, wliert 
distilled again into the soda-lime or Pyrex .glass bulbs, failed to. show any 
wetting., The same mercury here wet-in .one bulb ancl failed to wet when 
distilled into another.. 

In. '-these'experiments, with the bulbs, as in the experiments with the. 
-'small aspirators, the behavior of the mercury in the' Pyrex and sodadimc 
containers differed considerably from one. experiment to another.- -In tw-o^ 
of the experiments the surface of the'mercury^ -became'/quite flat'in-.the 
Pyrex containers, but in at least four others it did not. In the two cases, 
the mercury was distilled from bulb to bulb for at least 30 hours before 
atte^ ,:-all-pronounced.. With .the'-soda-lime.glass'bulbs," 

in only one case was there any noticeable change in the mercury surface, 
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and that took place only after the distillation had continued for 60 hours. 
In this one case the mercury surface was still slightly convex after the 
experiment had been run for 75 hours. At the conclusion of this run the 
train of bulbs while stdl evacuated was sealed off from the rest of the sys¬ 
tem, the mercury was then poured from one bulb to another and measure¬ 
ments upon the curvature of the mercury surface in each bulb were taken. 
By properly mounting the bulbs the vibration of the mercury was reduced 
to a minimum and this made it possible to take fairly accurate readings. 
These measurements, which were taken with a cathetometer, are given 
in Table I and represent the differences in height between the places where 
the mercury cut the glass of the container and the top portions of the 
meniscus. Tor comparative purposes, measturements were also taken 
upon mercury in a soda-glass container that was evacuated but had never 
been heat-treated. 

Tabi,e I 

WETTING MsASURUMeNTS 

Type of glass: vSocla-Hme miheated Soda lime 702-P 702-Ej Quartz 

Diff, in height, mm.: 1.6 0.6 0.3 0.0 si concave 

The chemical compositions of the various types of glass used are given 
in Table II. Glass 702-EJ was a borosilicate glass containing no metal 
of the magnesium-lime-zinc group nor any heavy metals, and the quartz 
was of course practically pure silica. 

Tabi^is II 

CHEMicAr GoMPosmoNs or THIS Glasses Us^n - 



Soda lime 

702-P 


Soda lime 

702-P 

SiOa ' ,. 

.. . 69.93 

72 05 

KaO. 

.. ... 0 10 

1.12 ■ 
Trace 

AbO;!'.'. .. 

. . . . . .d ■■■ 1.54 

2.21 

P 2 O 5 ........ 

...... 0.08 

Fe 2 Ga.....r. 

'0.19' . 

0,05 

SbaOg. 

...... 0.05 


PbO*.. 

1.44 

6.11 

MnOa.. .. .. 

■__ , 0.09 ' 


CaO. . .... 

3..17 ' 

0,06 

Fa..... 


Trace 

MgO....... 

NajsO... T'.. 

.' 21.02 

0.09 
^ 4.,23 

B 2 O 3 , ... 

2.30“' / 

, 14,07“' 


By difference. 


These results would indicate that a parallelism exists between wetting 
and the chemical composition of the glass. It is interesting to note that 
in a previous paper® on '‘Measurements of the Gases Evolved from Glasses 
of Known Chemical Composition,** a similar parallelism was found to exist 
between the amount of gas evolved by a glass and its chemical composition* 
Fig. 2 shows diagrammatically the last type of apparatus worked with. 

Here, as can be seen, capillary tubes were inserted in two of the bulbs; one made of 
soda-lime glass, the other of Pyrex. The small holes seen In the tubes just above the 
point where they become capiUary, were to keep the pressure inside the capillary the same 

' Harris; jmd' .Schumacher, Ind* Eng, Chem,t '-IS, 
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as in the outer bulb when the bottom of the capillary was closed by mercury. I,u:)r de¬ 
nuding the glass-of its adsorbed gas and for introducing the mercury into the'apparatus, 
the methods employed in the preceding experiments were used. 

Ten different runs were made with this type of apparatus. In one run 
a slight rise of the mercury in the capillary made of Pyrex glass was noted. 
In one other case there was neither a rise nor a depression in the Pyrex 
capillary. In 8 different runs the.mercury was depressed in the Pyrex 
capillary. In no case was a rise observed in the sodadime glass capillary. 



Discussion 

The results of the experiments that have just been described indicate 
that the chemical composition of the glass either directly or indirectly 
plays a part in determining whether or not mercury will wet the glass. 
The tendency of mercury to wet glass seems to decrease as the alkaline 
content of the glass increases. Similarly, as pointed out previously, the 
gas evolved from a glass increases as the alkaline content increases. A 
glass containing a high percentage of soda would be more easily hydrolyzed 
than one that contained a lower percentage, and the result of such an 
hydrolysis would be the formation on the surface of the glass of a thin 
film of sodium hydroxide, together with some amorphous silica. It is 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that mercury does not ordinarily wet a 
soda-glass surface because this film prevents it from ever touching the 
glass. On the other hand, such a film may have only an indirect effect 
on the wetting of glass by mercury due to the tenacious retention of large 
quantities of gas. If this alkaline film is either directly or indirectly 
responsible for the non-wetting of ordinary glass by mercury, then the 
results obtained in these experiments can be accounted for* 

On the quartz surface, where there was no chance for an alkaline film to 
exist, a degree of wetting was always obtained. On the surface of Pyrex 
glass the alkaline film would surely be thinner than on the soda lime glass 
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and, as will be recalled, mercury seemed to show a greater tendency to wet 
Pyrex than it did soda-lime glass. That on two occasions a degree of 
wetting was noted when a soda glass -was used can be accounted for by 
assuming that the specific conditions of washing and subsequent drying 
of the soda glass were such as to prevent any^ appreciable alkaline film 
formation. In the case of the capillary tubes, on the other hand, no 
marked wetting ever occurred in the capillaries because a longer period of 
time was required to remove the water from wdthin these tubes than from 
surfaces outside, and this was favorable to the formation of alkaline films. 

Summary 

An attempt has been made to cause mercury^ to wet glass and quartz 
after their surfaces have been denuded of gas as far as it is possible with the 
present means at our command. The difficulty of this task appears to 
become greater as the alkaline content of the glass increases. Fairly 
good wetting can generally be obtained on quartz, wffiile on Pyrex and soda- 
lime glass it is obtained onlyr occasionally. 

341 N. Grove Streict, 

East, Orange, New Jersey' 


[Contribution from the Department of Chemistry of West Virginia 

University] 

LIESEGANG RINGS. III. THE EFFECT OF LIGHT AND 
HYDROGEN-ION CONCENTRATION ON THE FORMATION 
OF COLLOIDAL GOLD IN SILICIC ACID GEL. 
RHYTHMIC BANDS OF PURPLE OF CASSIUS 

By Bare C. H. Davies 
RbcFifed JuEY 2, 1923 

Introduction.—In a previous paper^ the author show^ed that light has a 
pronounced influence on the tendency for colored bands of colloidal gold 
to form in silicic acid gel. It w^as the purpose of the present work to make 
a more exhaustive study of this light effect. The following factors were 
investigated: the effect of light of different wave lengths; the relation 
between band formation and hydrogen-ion concentration ; the variation of 
band formation with kind of acid used in making the silicic acid gel; the 
effect of variation of oxalic acid concentration; the result of using different 
strengths of gold chloride solution; the result of replacing the oxalic acid 
by other reducing agents. 

The Effect of Light of Different .Wave Lengths'—For the'first .series of' 
experiments, glass cylinders, 18 X 5 cm., were fitted with large corks hold¬ 
ing 2.5cm. test-tubes, within which were smaller tubes, containing the gel 
in which diffusion was to take place. Some of the gel was protected by 

1 Davies, This Journae, 44, 2700 (1922). 
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black glazed paper. Otlier tubes were protected by grids made l)y cutting 
horizontal, parallel slits 2mm. wide out of the black paper. These slits 
were 8 mm. apart. Other tubes were unprotected from the light rays, 
except by a total thickness of 5.1 mm. of nearly colorless glass, and the 
respective liquid, which was between the large test-tube and the wall of 
the cylinder. Tests were made in duplicate. Since the intensity of light 
varies inversely with the square of the distance, some samples were placed 
in, the circumference of a circle'of 30cm. radius at the center of which were 
2 Edison Lamps ^MOO Watts, 115 Volts. P. S., 25 Mazda Cd’ Other 
similar samples were put in the circumference of an outer concentric cir¬ 
cle of 43.5cm. radius- Hence, the light intensity in the outer circle was 
to that in the inner circle as (30)^/(43.5)^ or about V 2 - The cylinders in 
the inner circle were spaced in such a way that they did not shut , off, the 
light from the farther cylinders. Solutions were so chosen that the light 
transmitted was of the different wave lengths present in the visible spec¬ 
trum. The outer cylinders contained, respectively, air, water, 1 M cobalt 
nitrate, 0.001 M potassium permanganate, 0.01 M potassium permanga¬ 
nate, 1 M copper sulfate, 1 M nickel nitrate, and 1 M’ potassium dichro¬ 
mate solutions. 

The silicic acid gel was made by slowly adding 500 cc. of water glass (d., 1.16) to a 
mixture of 500 cc. of 2.975 N sulfuric acid and 40 cc. of 1 % gold chloride solution. The 
mixture was filtered before use. The water glass was of such composition that, with 
Congo red as indicator, it was 1.564 iV at d,, 1.16 and 0.585 N at d., 1.06. Three days 
were allowed for the gel to set in the test-tubes. Five cc. of saturated oxalic acid solu¬ 
tion was then added to each tube. 

,. The experiment' was, run for'3" weeks without disturbing the lights or 
tubes. At the end of.this time in no ease-didI find any evidence of ba.!Kls 
ill the gel samples which had been protected by black paper, ^ Neither 
were, there bands in the tubes protected only by the potavssium dicliro- 
mate solution. In all other cases of tubes exposed continuously tO' light 
some■ gold" was reduced to the'colloidal condition. The tubes with only 
ait'and glass as absorbent'had at.the top a ^purple region 7mni, wide, 
fading to a.light .green. There were'faint, light'green, .double,;bands at 
4.6',"'5.6, 6,4, 7.7,,xS.3 and 9.5 cm., respectively,'from the top. These;bands" 
slanted toward the light andTended to .be double, due tO' the fact that two 
bulbs were' used .instead 'of a point source .of light. They were caused 'by 
irregularity ofTightdntensity. " TheTubes with the grids s,howed, at'each, 
'opening, reduction similar to the comparable positionin' an .'open ,:tti.bc. 
Behind the.,dark portions of the grids the' results'were very: similar to the, 
dark tubes at comparable , depths but there, appeared some'effect, "ofTight 
due to reflection. Tubes more, distant"from".the light 'showed 'less'color 
than those in the inner circle. The order of decreasing reduction, that is, 
of "decreasing tendency to form colloidal gold, was found to be: air, inner 
circle;.air^„:outer, circle; water, inner; water, outer; 1 M cobalt nitrate; 
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0.001 M potassium permanganate; 0.01 M potassium permanganate; 

1 M copper sulfate; 1 M nickel nitrate; 1 M potassium dichromate; and no 
light. However, 1 M potassium dichromate and black paper protected 
the gold equally well. 

This series of experiments shows conclusively that light of short wave 
length is responsible for catalyzing the formation of colloidal gold in silicic 
acid' gel, when the experiment is carried out according to the directions of 
H, N. Holmes.^ When the diffusion takes place in the dark only the larger 
particles of yelloAv gold crystals ate produced. The beautiful, multi¬ 
colored zones obtained by Holmes were not true Liesegang bands, for the 
latter would be formed in the dark and their distance apart would increase 
going from the top to the bottom of the gel. I have obtained these same 
colored zones but only in changing light, when Holmes' directions were 
followed. In connection with these bands, in his book on colloidal chem¬ 
istry, Bancroft® says, ‘‘He (Holmes) has put forward a theory of rhythmic 
banding which unfortunately does not account for the fact, recorded in 
the same paper, that colloidal gold gives three bands, red, purple and blue, 
before repeating.'* My present work plainly removes the only objection 
that Bancroft has offered to the theory advanced by Holmes. Whether 
Holmes' theory is general in its application is, of course, another matter. 

hectare or Laboratory Demonstration of the Effect of Light on Reduction of Gold.— 
To 25 cc. of 3 N hydrocliloric acid add 2 cc. of a 1% solution of gold chloride. Shake 
this mixture while adding slowly 25 cc. of water glass (d., l.}6). Filter the liquid into 

2 test-tubes and allow the gel to set for 3 days. Cover with black paper. Add to 
each tube 5 cc. of a saturated solution of oxalic acid. Place in a dark room and allow 
to diffuse for 3 weeks. Open a tube in bright simlight and with a stopwatch record the 
time when color appears. I\nien a tube is first opened only a few crystals of gold will be 
seen, but soon tlie color of colloidal gold will appear. 

Witli such a tube I obtained a color flash in the upper part in 50 seconds. The 
time varies with light intensity. Hence the experiment may be used to measure the 
latter. The great rapidity, with which the color deepened, was very striking. 
After 3 minutes colloidal gold extended from a position 1.5 cm. from the top to the 
bottom of the tube. In the zone from 1.5 to 1.8 cm. it was a beautiful red; in the zone 
from 9.6-“12 cm. the color shaded to purple. When 3 N sulfuric acid is' used instead '■ 
of the hydrochloric add, the diffusion should not be allowed to continue for so long a 
time./ : Striking results'may be obtained from the'gel made with 3 N sulfuric acid by' ex-' 
posing it to light for a few minutes bn the third day, and then each week until diffusion 
haS'reached the bottom of the, tube. In this way the colored zones will 'be separated^ 
by nearly colorless'ones, ,'■■■ 

Relation between Band Formation and Hydrogen-Ion Concentration.— 
This relation was studied in two ways, one direct, and the other more in¬ 
direct. I used 76 tubes of gel for this phase of the work. Results, in 
Table I, are confined to shidded and open tubes. To make the gd, 6 
cc. of 1% gold chloride solution were added to 75 cc. of the acid. To this 

“Holmes, This JoiniNAt, 40, 1190 (1918). 

’ Bancroft, "Applied Colloid Chemistry.” McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1st ed., p. 259, 
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mixture were tlieii added 75 cc, of filtered water-glass solution^ and the 
product was quickly poured into test-tubes. After 3 days, gels with 0.67 
N acidity were satisfactory. With the gels of lower lyydrogeri-ion con¬ 
centrations setting occurred in less than 2 minutes. 

TabivB I 

RacATioN BUrwimN Hydrogen Ion and Color of Colloidal Gold"* 



AcidiW 

After standing in 


Exposed to sunlight 


of mixture 

the dark 

28 Cm, from 

after 3 days in 

Acid 

A' 

4 days 

lights 

dark 

HNO 3 

0.67 

Very light blue 

Some blue to 

In 50 sec. blue zone started at 



to 2 cm. 

2.1 cm. 

4.3 cm. and reached 5.7 cm. in 
less than 5 min. 

HNO 3 

0.045 

Slight purple 

Purple to 8 

In 1 min. 5 sec, a blue zone ap¬ 



to 7.5 cm. 

cm. 

peared between 6.4 and 7.4 cm. 

HNO 3 - 

0 . 012 '^ 

Very light 

Green to 

In 1 min. 40 sec. a light blue zone 



purple 

violet 

appeared at 5.7 cm. 

HGl , 

0,664 

A few yellow 

Green, brown, 

In 43 sec. purple began at 0.7 cm. 



crystals,, ■ 

yellow 

Final colors, blue, red, blue. 
Very pretty. 

HCl , ,,' 

0.034 

Slight purple 

Purple to 8 

Not observed in sunlight on 



to 7.3 cm. 

cm. 

third day. 

H'Cl"" 

0 . 012 "- 

Slight purple 

Violet light. 

In 28 sec. a purple zone came at 



to 6 cm. 

brown 

3. 7-4.9 cm. In 3 min. 45 sec. 
light purple at 6 .2-7.7 cm. 

H 2 SO 4 

0.67 

Gold crystals 

Bight blue, 

In 7 min. 30 sec. with carbon arc 




green, yellow 

light, old rose red at S.7-4.7 cm. 

H 2 SO 4 ' 

0.012‘" 

Violet to 6.7 

Blue, violet, 

In 40 sec. a purple blue zone ap¬ 



cm. 

brown 

peared at 5.6-6.8 cm. 

H 2 SO 4 

0.0214 

vSlight purple 

Purple to 8 

In 2 min.' 28 sec. a distinct, blue' 



to 6.7 cm. 

cm. 

zone appeared at 6.6-7.2' c.m. 

'HC2H:j02 

0,67 

Slight blue to 

Slight green, 

,,In 28 see. a purple zone began 



'2.2 cm.' ■ 

blue to 2.1 

■at 4 cm. After 3 min. '45 sec. 




cm. 

it had extended to 4.7 cm. 

,HQH;s02 

0.047 

Violet to 7.3 

Purple to 8 

No chang'C in 10 minutes. 



cm. 

cm. 


HC 2 H 3 O 2 

' 0.012" 

Wine color to 

Wine color 

No change in 10 nu'niites. 'Very 



6.2 cm, ; 

Very pretty 

, pretty, ■ 

Basic.' 





' Cpnclusion in Regard' to ' Hydrogen-effect in the Dark.—With the 
acids used, -and at the concentration of,these experiments, the decreasing' 
'order, of, hydrogen-ion concentration-.is nitric, hydrochloric, sulfuric,' and 
,"'acetic acids. ',^'Theuitrie and'^hydrochloricacidsfurnish nearly the.same hy¬ 
drogen-ion concentration. In keeping with this, I found that, with the 
final concentration of 0.67 N nitric and hydrochloric, scarcely any reduc¬ 
tion took place in the dark. With sulfuric acid the reduction was to yellow 

^Red gold indicates small particles and hence also small '*pockctvS2’ Blue gold 
indicates larger particles, and green still larger ones. A saturated soltttion of oxalic 
acid was used above the gel as the reducing agent, 
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crystals, and no colloid was formed in the dark. With acetic acid, in 
the dark, the reduction took place sufficiently rapidly to give the purple 
colloid. Similarly, when we consider the decreasing hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centrations for each of the several acids, we find that there is a regular 
tendency for the reduction in the dark to take place more rapidly in the 
more basic gels. Take, for example, the concentrations of acetic acid 
recorded in Table I. "With a final normality of 0.67, a slight blue developed 
to 2.2 cm. from the top. With a final acid normality of 0.047 the violet 
color extended to 7.3 cm. With the 0.012 N basic gel a wine color de¬ 
veloped. So, also, in the other cases in the dark the most rapid reduction 
and hence the smallest colloidal particles occur where hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration is lowest. 

In the Light.—When diffusion takes place in continuous, uniform light, 
we have the same relation between hydrogen-ion concentration and rapidity 
of reduction as we have in the dark. The difference is that in all cases the 
light hastens reduction, but it does not disturb the regularity of the hy¬ 
drogen-ion relation. For example, in the case of acetic acid at 0.67 AT 
a slight green-blue was developed, showing that relatively large particles 
were present and hence reduction had occurred in large “pockets.” With 
0,047 W acidity the color is purple. With 0.012 N basic the color is like 
that of wine. 

Hence, it appears from this series of experiments that where the hy¬ 
drogen-ion concentration is relatively low we have reduction in small 
“pockets.” I have spoken of this as “rapid” reduction. The effect 
of the light is comparable to a rapid decrease of hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion. • . 

Besides the experiments recorded, I performed a series in which the 
final normality of the sulfuric acid in the gel was 2.1. With such a large 
hydrogen-ion concentration there was slightly more reduction to colloidal 
gold than with the 0.67 A" sulfuric acid; but, when exposed to the light, gels 
made with this acid gave very little further reduction, whereas a check 
tube of 0.67 N excess acid gave reduction in the light in 42 seconds. Hence, 
we are driven to the conclusion that the influence of light shows up best at 
a final hydrogen-ion concentration of less than 2.1 N and approximately 
;0.67 A. 

The Variation of Band Formation with the Kind of Acid Used—Hydro-' 
chloric acid and nitric acid give gels which behave quite similarly, but that 
from hydrochloric acid is better where the light effect on the gel is to be 
studied. In comparing similar hydrogen-ion concentrations it seems 
that the gel made with sulfuric acid shows a greater tendency for the 
reduction of gold than does that made with hydrochloric acid. Such 
differences nre"':dueTo the presence'of .'different ■ salts' which' have'...an in¬ 
fluence on the rate of peptization and hydration and hence help to govern 
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Table II 

llEDiictiON oE Gold' in Silicic Acid Gel wth Reducing Agents Other than Oxauc 

Acid 

Results in 



Substance 

Substance 

continuous^ 

Results in 

At 42 cm. from 

Acid 

in gel*' 

above gel 

light, 4 days 

dark 

Balopticott lens 

imOi' 

1%: A'uCI® 


Green, yellow,® 
over 25 plates 

Cryst. Au, 30 
plates 

In 10 sec. light red 
color at 1.0-5.6 cm. 

Ha 

1% AuCla 

10 % phenyl- J 

No colloidal Au, 
or band 

Cryst. Au, 10 
plates 

In 9 sec. light red color 
at 0.0--5.7 cm. 

H 2 S 04 

10% AuCIs 

• hydrazine, 

in alcohol | 

Brown, black, 
.504- plates 

Brown, black, 
504* plates 

In a few sec. very 
light red at 3.8-4 .8 

HCi 

10% AuCIs 

j 

Colorless, 504- 
plates 

Colorless, 504' 
plates 

In 2 min, 10 .sec. red, 
black 

'H'-vS04 

0.2d%phenyl- 10 % AuCh, 
hydrazine, ■ ranttled 

in alcohol 

Dark brown, 
mottled many 
plates 

Brown, mottled 
many plates 

No change in 15 min. 

HCL ' 

0'.25%phenyl- 10% AuCU 
.hydrazine 
in alcohol 

Green, brown, 
many plates 

Green, yelloiv 

Alore black i'n 10 sec. 

HaSOi.' 

l%AttCU 

40% HCHO 

Similar to orfg. 
gel 

Very few Au 
cryvSt. 

Very slight red before 
5 min. 

HCI 

1 % AuCl« 

40% HCHO 

Similar to orig. 
gel 

No change 

No change in 6 min. 

, H 2 SO 4 

10% AtiCh 

40% HCHO 

Few Au cryst. 

Few Au cry.st. 

No change in .6 min. 

HCI 

10% AuCh 

40% HCHO 

No change 

No change 

No change in 6 min. 

H 2 SO 4 

P.25% for- 10%AuCh 

Yellow, no re¬ 

Yellow, very 

In 25 sec. pink became 


maldehyde 

duction 

slight pink 

more intense 

HCI 

0.25% for- 10% AuCl« 
maldehyde 

Yellow, no re¬ 
duction 

Yellow, no re¬ 
duction 

No change in 13 min, 

HsS04 

0,1% glucose 10% AuCIa 

Light re d, 
brown, regu¬ 
lar bands'* 

Light re d, 
brown, regu- 
■ lar bands'* 

Little change,in 12 rain. 

HCi ' 

0,1% glucose 10% AtiCU 

Yellow, no re¬ 
duction 

Yellow, no, re¬ 
duction 

No change in 9.min, 

H»S04 

0,l%AuCl3« 


f Blue, purple 

Blue, purple 

•Little ehang'e ill 1.1 rain 

HCI 

0.1% AuCb 

10% SnCh, 4- 

Liesegung 

bands, 

ple of Cas¬ 

L i-e s e g.a.n g 
bands, "pur¬ 
ple of, Cai!> 

No change in. 10 rain. 

H!nS04 

,10% AuCb , 

" . 0.1% SnCU 

sius'* 

Brown, yellow 

sius" 

Brown' 

In 55 sec. top of brown 
turned black ■ 

HCI 

'10%„AuCU 


Brown, to deep 
[ purple bands® 

Brown, to ,decp 
purple, bands® 

No change in 

HsvSOi 

,' 0.25% SnCIs- 10% AuCls' 
•SnCI* mixt. 

Light to dark 
brown 

Light-: to''', dark 
brown.; 

No 'change in 8 min. ^ 

HCI 

^0.25% SnCh- 10%AuCI» 
SnCh mixt. 

Top 2 cm. clear 
yellow, lower 
p o r t i o n 
brown, with 
bands^ 

Top,2:cm. 'dear 
yellow, lower 
portion 
,brown, with 
bands^^ 

No change in 5 rain. 


" 1 cc. for'every: 25 cc, of, mixture, except with glucose where 0.1% 'meatis the; per- 
'cetit'age of'solid'glucose in'the gel. 

^ Later observations, after 3 weeks, on the duplicate tubes, showed that the re¬ 
sults at 4 days were typical of the longer period. 

" These were present in all tubes in which phenylhydrazine was used. They were 
iip;t0';i.2hyf 
^ These bands lyere light, reddishrbrown,'about 1 mm. wide. They were, starting 
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the size, of the “pockets/* - However, the kind of acid is of farless im¬ 
portance than the concentratio,n of hydrogen-ion present.. 

The Effect of Yariation of the' Concentration of Oxalic Acid,—My 
experiments show that in the case of the gel made with snlfnric acid the 
strength of oxalic acid solution may vary between saturated and V 4 
saturated, and perhaps may be even less, without effecting any great 
change in results. However, it is to be recommended that a saturated 
solution of oxalic acid be used. 

The Results Obtained with Different Strengths of Gold Chloride 
Solution.—In Table II results are recorded of the effects of different 
reducing agents diffusing into gels, containing 1 cc. of 1 to 10% gold chlor¬ 
ide in each 26 cc. There seems to be no advantage in having the gel 
contain more than 0.04% by weight, of gold chloride, while 0.4% gold 
chloride seems too concentrated for use. 

The Effects of Replacing the Oxalic Acid by other Reducing Agents— 
136 Tubes of gel were made up in many different ways. The conditions 
governing the use of continuous light, grids, and control of the operations 
in the dark were observed also in these cases. The sulfuric acid used was 
2,975 N and the hydrochloric acid was 2,967 N. The water glass was 
d, 1.16 and was 1.584 iV. To 75 cc. of the acid was added 6 cc. of the 
gold chloride solution or the reducing agent (in the eases where the gold 
chloride was placed above the reducer); 75 cc. of filtered water glass (d., 
1.16) was then added and the mixture constantly and vigorously shaken, 
and poured into 15mm. test-tubes to set. Three days were allowed for 
setting; after which some of the tubes were covered with grids or dark 
paper and all were put in the dark room at the same distance from the 
light, as described earlier in this paper. Illumination was continuous 
for three weeks. , , 

Conclusion in. Regard to Reducing, Agents other than Oxalic Acid.—' 
The most interesting set of experiments was with the formation of purple 
of Cassius. Formaldehyde and phenylhydrazine in alcohol are not suit¬ 
able for this type of experiment. The results obtained when a 10% 
gold chloride solution diffused into a silica gel made with sulfuric acid and 
containing 0.1% glucose were remarkable in that regular bands were ob¬ 
tained but they were ec|ually spaced, whereas the true Tiesegang rings are 

at the top, at 3.7,4,1,4.45,4.8,5.1,5.4,5.7,6.0,6.25,6.5,6.8,7.3, 7.7;8.0 aiad8.3 cm., re- 
si>ectively. 

* In the upper part of tlie tube the color was so intense that the bands were indis¬ 
tinct. In the lower part the purple bands were sharp. At 8 cm. they were 2.5 mm. 
apart, and they were true Liesegang bands. 

^ This was'peculiar in'that the''.concentrated'AuCIa solution seemed to have .dissolved', 
the brown precipitate in .the upper 2' cm, ■ region.;' , The bands in the. brown,portion "We'te: 
true Liesegang bands, but were difScult to see on account of the nature of the precipitate. 
At 4 cm. from the to;p, they were'"l,.5'mm.,;and at"9.,7vcm'. they were 5 mm. apart. 
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developed fartlier and farther apart. I shall refer to this striking phenom¬ 
enon in a later paper. 

Rhythmic Bands of Purple of Cassius.—Narrow but distinct rhythmic 
bands of purple of CassiuS' are obtained as follows. To 12.5 cc. of 8 M 
hydrochloric acid add 1 cc. of 1% gold chloride solution. vShake the 
mixture vigorously while adding 12.5 cc. of water glass (d., 1,16). Allow 
the liquid to set in a test-tube for 3 days. Add 3 cc. of a mixture made 
from the equivalent of 10 g. of anhydrous stannous chloride and 0.1 g. 
of anhydrous stannic chloride in 90 g. of water. This mixture is tur¬ 
bid and, therefore, must be shaken vigorously before it is used. Dur¬ 
ing the diffusion, the turbidity entirely disappears. When heavier bands 
are desired they may be obtained by using more concentrated solutions of 
gold chloride up to 10%; but when these more concentrated solutions are 
used the zones between the bands are not so free from residue. 

Summary 

1 . Experiments have been performed which show that gels made with 
silicic acid and gold chloride are remarkably affected by light and that it 
is the light of short wave length which functions thus. 

2. The results obtained remove Bancroft’s objection to Holmes’ 
diffusion theory of Liesegang band formation. 

3. Another series of experiments has .shown that there is a distinct 
relation between hydrogen-ion concentration and the size of *‘pockets” 
in which the gold is formed. 

4. Directions are given for a striking lecture or laboratory experiment 
to show the influence of light on reduction. 

5. Purple of Cassius was obtained in true liesegang bands. 

.Morgantown, W^ST Virginia ' 

(Contribution RROM THU Epplby lyABOBAtoRY] 

: THE TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENTS OF UNSATURATED ^ - 
WESTONCELLS 

•By Warrbn C. VosBURGH AND'Marion EppuIy 
Ri2C3eivux>'3,. 1923 

The unsaturated Weston cell, although not a true standard cell, is 
widely used as a secondary standard of electromotive force because of its 
low temperature coefficient. Jaeger^ stated that the electromotive force 
of a cell of this type with a cadmium sulfate solution saturated at 4*^ as 
the electrolyte could be regarded as practically constant at all ordinary 
temperatures. Dearlove^ found a temperature coefficient —0.00003 volts 

A Jaeger, '"Die Normalelemente,” Wilhelm Knapp, Halle a.S., 1902, p. 86. 

® Bearlove, Electrician, 31, 645 (1803). Dearlove does not state the concentration 
of cadmium sulfate in the electrolyte of his cells but the electromotive forces indicate 
that .ff' was smaIler;th^W®^t'"9fWiit^^ ' 
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to —0.00007 volts per degree. The present investigation was undertaken 
to supply more definite information as to the magnitude of the temperature 
coefficient of . unsaturated Weston cells. 

Materials 

Cadmitun Sulfate.—good grade of commercial cadmium sulfate was thrice 
recrystallized slowly at room temperature, or slightly above, the third time from re¬ 
distilled water slightly acidified with sulfuric acid. 

Mercurous Sulfate.—^The mercurous sulfate designated as No. 1 was prepared 
electrolytically from mercury which had been purified by electrolysis. The apparatus 
was similar to that of Hulett,® and the current density was 0.5 amp, per sq. dm. The 
amount of finely divided mercury in the mercurous sulfate was found to be dependent on 
the rate of stirring, a whiter product being obtained with more vigorous stirring. The 
mercurous sulfate was allowed to stand for several months under 0.02 
M sulfuric acid solution. It was then digested for 5 days at a tempera¬ 
ture near the boiling point with 1.8 if sulteic acid and kept under the 
acid solution in the dark until used. 

Mercurous sulfate No. 2 was prepared by reducing mercuric sulfate 
with formaldehyde.^ Mercuric oxide of c. p. quality was added to a 
large excess of hot 4 M sulfuric acid solution, an excess of formaldehyde 
added and the solution maintained at 100° until precipitation was com¬ 
plete. The precipitafe was washed and maintained at boiling temperature 
for several hours under 1.8 M sulfuric acid solution and kept under a 1.8 
If acid solution in the dark. 

Mercurous sulfate No. 3 was obtained by allowing a portion of the 
mercuric sulfate solution used in the preparation of No. 2 to stand at 
room temperature after addition of formaldehyde. It was washed and 
kept under 1.8 if sulfuric acid solution in the dark. 

Mercury.—'Commercial redistilled mercury was purified by electroly¬ 
sis as described by Wolfi and Waters^ and twice redistilled by Hulett’s 
method.®"' . • 

Gadmiuin Amalgam,—Cadmium was deposited electrolytically from 
a concentrated solution of the purified cadmium sulfate, the cathode con¬ 
sisting of‘a weighed portion of the mercury described above. When 
suflicient cadmium had been deposited the amalgam was weighed, mercury added to 
bring the cadmium concentration to 12.5%, and the amalgam melted by gentle heating 
and'well mixed, 

Vessels.—Glass H-vessels of the type shown in Fig. 1 were used. 

Apparatus 

Potentiometer.—The potentiometer described by Bppley and Gray^ was used, the 
working battery consisting of 2 large capacity cadmium cells. Cell comparisons with 
this instrument were reproducible to T or 2 microvolts. For measuring Cells 56^0 and 
the normal cells at 45° a commercial potentiometer was used. It was calibrated over 
the range of the other potentiometer by making cell comparisons by means of both in¬ 
struments. The correction at the upper limit of this range was assumed to apply to 

''SHuIett, Phys. Rev,, B2, 262 {mil}. 

Deniges, Ann. cMm. phys., [7] 18, 397 (1899), 

Bur. Standards Bull., 4, 10 (1907). 

® Hulett, Phys. Rm.y 33, 307 "(1911)." 

^ Bppley and Gray, J. Optical Sac. Am., 6, 859 (1922). 


u 


Fig. ■ 1.—, 
Type of H- 
vessel used. 
The length 
was about 13 
cm, and the 
inside diam¬ 
eter of the 
lower partsof 
the legs 1 cm. 
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l!;ie' readings of Cells 56-60, and that at the lower limit to to the rea,dings of the nor¬ 
mal ceils. The co.rrectcd readings thus ol)taiued must liave been accurate to 0*0()0()4, 
volt* The temperature eoellcieots should be more accurate tlian this, however, as read¬ 
ings could be duplicated to 0.00001 volt, and some errors must have been cancelled by the 
subtraction. 

Both poteiitiotneter systems were shielded as recommended by White.® 

Standards,—Three well-aged, very constant, normal cells made at the National 
Physical laboratory at Teddingtou, I^ngland, and furnished to this laboratory through 
the kindness of Dr, F» E. Smith, were used as the reference standards. Their values were 
assumed to be such that the normal cells made in this investigation would have'a va!ue*of 
1.018054 volts at 25^*, 

Temperature Control.—Two' oil thermostats, maintained constant within 0.02°, 
were used for regulation of the temperature. One was kept at 26° and contained the 
reference and working standards; the other contained the experimental cells, and its 
temperature, was changed as' desired. . Temperatures were determined by mentis of a 
tlie,n.iiometer recently calibrated by the Bureau of Standards, and were accurate to 0.03°. 

Preparation of the Cells 

The piatimim wires in the mercnry legs of the vessels were amalgamated 
and the amalgam and mercury introduced as described by Wolff and 
Waters.^ A 0.015 M sulfuric acid solution, prepared from water re¬ 
distilled from alkaline permanganate, was saturated with cadmium sul¬ 
fate. Fifteen normal cells wei-e prepared using this solution, but other¬ 
wise as described by Wolf! and Waters.® Cells 1 to 5 were prepared 
with mercurous sulfate No. 1, Cells 6 to 10 with No. 2, and Cells 11 to 15 
with No. 3. For the unsaturated cells, portions of the saturated solut on 
were diluted with from 2.5 cc, to 50 cc, of the 0.015 M acid solution to a 
liter, as shown in Table I. The mercurous sulfate, No. 1, was washed 
well with the cadmium sulfate solution to be used in the cells and intro¬ 
duced into the vessels by means of a pipet. Cadmium sulfate solution 
was then,'run in until the level was above the cross-arm. The ait'was 
displaced by nitrogen which had been washed with water and concen¬ 
trated cadmium sulfate solution, and the upper ends of the glass tubes 
' heniietically ■ sealed. ■ Special. precautions' were taken' to ^ prevent, evapora-, 

' *'Wliite,' This.' JoiTRNAi.,. 36, 2011 (1914)., 

Ref.,5, p..30. ' '' 

■" ■■'Hul'ett [(a) Trans. Am. Elecirochem. '5(?r.,T4,',89 (1908)] found that Weston cells 
with add electrolytes were remarkably constant in electromotive force, and Smitli 
[(b) 75, 463 (1915)] and Obata [(c) Pf<?c. Math. Phys. 'Soc. Japan, If 232 

(1920)] found that Weston normal cells were more constant if the electrolytevS were 
acid than if they were neutral. Obata determined the relation of the electromotive 
force to tlie acid concentration, and on the basis of his results it was calculated that an 
electrolyte containing 0.0115 moles of sulfuric acid in a liter (resulting from tlie satura¬ 
tion' of 0.015 M sulfuric acid with hydrated, cadmium sulfate) would give cells with an 
.'electromotive/force '20' microvolts'lower than'that of the neutral cell* Obata^s acid 
ce]is;w,ere ,all 'more,, acid,'than this,,, but some "experiments ,in this I^aboratory have shown 
tha't-his" relationship holds for low acidities also, contrary to the statement of Hulett 
(Ref. 9a, p. $0). 
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tioii of tlie, electrolyte. The cells were mounted on racks^j copper coii- 
iiect,mg wires being soldered to the platinum wires and tO;' short copper 
rods^^ inbedded in. a hard rubber plate. 

The concentration of cadmium sulfate in the various solutions was 
determined by evaporating 3 to 5 g. samples to dryness, with the addition 
of a little sulfuric acid. The residue was .brought to constant weight by 
adding 1 or 2 drops of coned, sulfuric acid, heating with a medium flame, 
cooling, adding more acid, and heating with a low flame until the acid was 
completely expelled.^^ Three determinations were made on each solution, 
and the average results together wdth the average variations are given in 
Table I. 

TABnn I 

Composition of Cadmium Sulfatf Solutions and Elfctromotivf Forcibjs of Cells 

Dil. acid E.mi, at 25® 


Solution added CdS04 Average 


no. 

Cells 

Cc. 

% ' 


volts 


1 

16-20- 

None 

43.22 dzO.Ol 

1.018270 ± 0.000008 

2 

41-45 

2.5 

43.12 ± 

.03 

1.018374 ± 

.000007 

3 

21-25 

5 

43.06 ± 

.00 

1.018548 =b 

.000005 

4 

'.\.26-30 - 

9 

: 42.. 94 ± 

.01 

1.018711 ± 

.000013 

■5-V' 

.-31-35 

11 

42.90 ± 

.01 

1.018788 i 

,000007 

6 

36-40 

15 , 

42.77 i: 

.04 

1.018983 =h 

.000006 

7 . 

46-50 

22.5 

42.63 ± 

.00 

1.019343 ± 

.000007 

S 

51-55 

30 

42.39 ± 

.01 

1.019688 ± 

.000014 

9 

56-60 

50 

41.84 ± 

.02 

1.02095 dz 

.00003 


Electromotive-force Measurements 

The cells were allowed to age for over a month at 25^ before the final 
measurements were made. Preliminary measurements showed that they 
changed very little during that time. Measurements were then made 
successively at 25®, 35°, 40°, 45°, 40°, 35°, 15°, and finally at 25° again. 
At each temperature measurements were made on successive days until 
it was shown that equilibrium had been attained. At the higher tempera¬ 
tures equilibrium was attained within less than a day after the tempera¬ 
ture was changed. At equilibrium measurements nearly alwa 3 ’'s agreed 
within 1 or 2 microvolts. The results are given in Tables I, II and III. 

The first values at 25° for the unsaturated cells are given in Table I, 
each value being the average of a group of 5 cells. The figures for the aver¬ 
age variation from the group averages give an idea as to the reproducibil- 
ity'of acidneUs. In the case 'of the .normal cells, ' in which there 'were no" 
vaxi.ations .due: to concentration- differences, ..the ..average: variation was 
-ITlie lead' wires .to .th'e 'potentiometer, were atta'ched. to. theS'C. rods :hx .-means of 

■ - '■"-'- - Preliminary - 'espenments -showed-, that weighing :'.af ter -the '-first heating gave, erratic 
results, due doubtless to loss of sulfur trioride,' It'wa'S- considered necessary, .-'however, 
for the expulsion of all the water. See Baxter and Wilso.n,- This - Journal,. .43, 1338 
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considerably less,' 0.000002s'volts at 25®. No cells were rejected for in¬ 
constancy or disagreement witb the majority.^® 


TabivE n 

Normal Cnnrs 

Temp.. "C. 15.00 24.98 35.03 40.03 45.04 

B.m.!, Cells 1-5, volts 1.018456 1.018053 1.017492 1.017167 1.01682 

E.mi., 6-10, 1.018450 1.018052 1.017490 1.017164 1.01681 

B.mX, 11-15, .. 1.018056 1.017491 1.017163 1.01681 

E.m.L, Calc. (Wolffh 1.018459 (1.018054) 1.017488 1.017164 ..... 


In Table II it is shown that the temperature formula of Wolfi^^ ex¬ 
presses the relationship between temperature and electromotive force 
of Cells 1 to 15.^^ The practically negligible differences from the cal¬ 
culated values in Table II are in the direction of a smaller temperature 
coefficient. The results in TableTI indicate that mercurous sulfate No. 
. 1, which was used in the unsaturated cells, is a normal preparation, since 

Table III 

Average Electromotive Forces oe Unsatxjrated Cells at Various Temperatures 


Cells 

15.00° 

E.mi. 

Volt.s 

24.9S° 

E.m.f. 

Volts 

24.98° 

E.m.f. IP 

Volts 

35.03° 
E.m.f. I 
Volts 

16-20 

1.018236 

1.018270 

1.018264 

1.018295 

41-45 

1.018346 

1.018374 

1.018367 

1.018393 

21-25 

1.018531 

1.018548 

1.018541 

1.018558 

26-30 

1.018703 

1.018711 

1.018704 

1.018709 

31-35 

1.018784 

1.018788 

1.018783 

1.018784 

36-40 

1.018991 

1.018983 

1.018978 

1.018968 

46-50 ' 

1.019369 

1.019343 

1.019334 

1.019305 

51-55 

1.019734 

1.019688 

1.019679 

1.019631 

56-60 

1.02108 

1.02095 

1.02095 

1.G2082 

Ceils 

35.03® 
E.m.f. II 
Volts 

40.03® 
E.m.f. I 
Volts 

40.03® 

E.m.f. II 

Volts 

45.04°: 

E.mi. 

Volts 

,'16-20' „ 

•„ 1.0,18292', ', 

1.018320 

1.018318 

1.018359 

41-45. ■ 

•1.018389 

1.018415 

1.018413 

1.018460 

2l-2'5 . 

,,•,1.018554 

1.018574 

1.018572 

1.018603 

■:26-3G 

1.018707 

1.018720 

1.018721 

'•,1.018746 

•31-35 

1.018781 

1.018793 

1.018793 

1.018815 

■•■ 36-40 ■■ " 

1,018965 

1.018971 

1.018970 

1,018988 

46-50" 

1.019301 

1.019300 

1.019296 

1.019303 

51-55 ' " 

1.0X9626 

1.019614 

1.019610 

1.019609 

',••55-60 ' : 

1,02082 

1.02077 

1.02077 

1.02073 


® I and II indicate the first and second results at the given temperature, respectively. 

Compare Shaw and Reilley, Trans, Roy. Soc. Canada, liii] 13, 171 (1919). 

34 Wolff, Bur, Standards Bulk, S, 326 (1908). 

The values for Cells 11-15 are the results of the first measurements at 25°, 35°^ 
40® and 45°. Hysteresis interfered when the temperature was decreased. Cells 1 to 
10 and the unsaturated cells showed very little hysteresis. 
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the saturated cells made with it agree with those made with the other 
mercurous sulfate preparations.^® 

Temperature Coefficients of Unsaturated Cells 

There is an average difference of 7 microvolts between the first and 
second results at 25° in Table III. Smaller differences are to be noticed 
between the two series of results at 35° and 40°, respectively. These 
dift'erences may have been caused by a decrease in electromotive force 
of the cells due to the reaction, Cd + 2Hg+ —> Gd++ + 2Hg, at the 
surface of the amalgam, the mercurous ion being supplied by diffusion. 
In view of the small size of the decrease and the order in which the measure¬ 
ments at the different temperatures were made, it was considered sufficient 



Fig. 2.-—Variation of electromotive force with temperature 

correction for this error to use the mean values at each temperature for the 
comparison. The results at 15 ° were obtained just previous to the final 
ones at 25°, and so were corrected for comparison with the others by adding 
half the differences between the two results at 25°. The relation between 
electromotive force and temperature is shown graphically in Fig. 2. Curve 
1 represents the average electromotive force of cells 16-20, Curve 2 that 
of Cells 26-30, and Cur\^e 3 that of Cells 45-50. Curves for the other 
groups were similar. The electromotive force is a linear function of the 
temperature^^ between 15° and 35°, but not between 35° and 45°. 

Table IV show^s that the temperature coefficient of the unsaturated 
bewis and Gibson [This Journal, 39, 2575 (1917)] and Gerke 44, 1702 
(1922) ] have called attention to the possibility of differences in free energy between salts 
prepared by chemical and electrolytic methods, respectively. 

After the final measurements at 25° the unsaturated cells were kept at 25° for 3 
months, at room temperature for 3 months more; and then measured at 25°. The av¬ 
erage decrease was 23 microvolts, or 0.0023%. The norma! cells decreased 6 micro¬ 
volts during the first 2 months and remained constant for the next 4 months, 

Callender and Bames [Proc, Roy. SoCn (London) 52, 117 (1898)] and Jaeger 
(Ref. 1, p. 69) found the electromotive force of the unsaturated form of the Clark cell 
to be a linear function of the temperature over a wide range. 
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cell is not only negligible/’ but at a particular cadmium sulfate con¬ 
centration is zero between 15° and 35°. This is illustrated in. Fig. 3dn 
which the straight line, expressing the relation between the electromotive 

Tabued IV 

TnMPnRArxmn CouFFicmNTs 


Cells 

E.m.f. 

25° 

Volts 

AE/AT 
15-25° 
Mmv./deg. 

AE/AT 

25-35° 

Mmv./deg. 

AE/AT 

35-40° 

Mmv./deg. 

AE/AT 

40-45° 

Mmv./deg. 

16-20 

1.01827 

2.8 

2.7 

5.0 

00 

41-45 

1.01837 

2.1 

2.0 

4.7 

7.1 

21-25 

1.01854 

1.0 

1.1 

3.4 

5.9 

26-30 

1.01871 

0.1 

0.0 

2.5 

5.4 

31-35 

1.01879 

- 0.1 

- 0.3 

2.1 

4.5 

36-40 

1.01898 

- 1.3 

- 1.4 

0.7 

3.5 

46-50 

1.01934 

- 3.5 

- 3.6 

- 0.9 

0.9 

51-55 

1.01968 

- 5.5 

- 5.5 

- 3.2 

-0.6 

56-60 

1.0210 

-13 

-13 

-10 

-8 


force of the cell and its temperature coefficient, crosses the axis when the 
electromotive force is 1.01873 volts. The average variation of the tem¬ 
perature coefficients of the individual cells from the values given was about 
0.1 microvolts per degree for the temperature coefficients between 15° 



Fig. 3,—-Variation of temperature coefficient with electromotive force. The 
circles represent the acid cells, and the crosses the neutral cells. (See below) 

and 35° and about 0.2 mmv. per degree for the other temperature co- 
''efficients.',', ' , 

",The Temperature coefficients between 25° and 35° were measured again 
after the cells were about 8 months old. The electromotive forces had 
decreased^^ a little, but the temperature coefficients, in all cases but one, 
came within 0.2 microvolts per degree of the curve of Fig. 3. The average 
temperature coefficient of Cells 46-50 was -—2.5 mmv. per degree instead 
of —3.3 as read from the curve, and the agreement among the individual 
cells was not as 

_,appreciable,,;;hys|Se|iS|||^|ilp|l^^ 
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. Cells with Neutral Electrolyte ■ 

Some’misaturated cells with neutral electrolytes were prepared in order 
to determine if possible how much effect' acid in- the electrol 5 i:e had on the 
temperature coefficient. The materials were the same as those used in 
the other cells. The acid in 4 of the cadmium sulfate solutions was neu¬ 
tralized by means of cadmium oxide precipitated from a cadmium sulfate 
solution by means of ammonium hydroxide, and well washed. Tour groups 
of 5 cells each were prepared and the electromotive forces measured at 25° 
and at 35°. The temperature coefficients thus obtained did not lie on a 
straight line or on any regular curve when plotted against electromotive 
force, as seen in Fig. 3. The temperature coefficient of one group was 
practically on the curve for the acid cells, but the coefficients of the other 
groups were below it. Two determinations of the temperature coefficients 
about a month apart, and before the cells were 3 months old, gave closely 
agreeing values for 3 of the groups, but for the cells of the average electro¬ 
motive force of 1.01870 volts the first determination gave —1.5 mmv. per 
degree, and the second —2.4 mmv. per degree. The latter cells showed 
considerable hysteresis when the temperature was reduced. Most of the 
other neutral cells showed some hysteresis. It seems likely that some 
disturbing factor, such as hydrolysis of the mercurous sulfate, was present 
in varying degree in the neutral cells and absent in the acid cells. 

Electromotive Force and Cadmium Sulfate Concentration 

The cadmium sulfate concentrations of the electrolytes of the unsatu¬ 
rated cells are given in Table I. When the concentrations are plotted 
against the electromotive force of the corresponding cells, all the points, 
except that for Solution 9, the most dilute one, lie on a straight line. The 
concentration in a cell having the electromotive force of the normal cell 
at a certain temperature gives the solubility of hydrated cadmium sulfate 
in a Q.015 M sulfuric acid solution at that temperature. By plotting the 
concentrations given in Table I against the electromotive forces at 15°, 
18° and 25°, the solubilities calculated as percentages of anhydrous cad-; 
mium sulfate were found to be 43.08%, 43.14%, and 43.32%, respectively; 
the. 'last, value requiring a. short extrapolation. , These values are 0.13%, 
'G.13%-and''0.12%,'lower, respectively, than the values given by Stein-;'' 
'wehr'^®"'for " neutral solutions. 

.A,cell with a' zero temperature coefficient, which would have an electro-'' 
motive force-' of 1.Q1873 volts, would' require an electrolyte containing. 
'■42.93% cadmium sulfate., If the effect :of acid on the solubility of cad-, ' 
mium;sulfate-isthe;;same, at lower temperatures" as-between 15° and 25° the 
electrolyte of the cell with zero temperature coefficient would be saturated 
at the same temperature as a 43-06% neutral solution, namely at about 4°. 

Steinwehr, Z, pJiysik, Client., 94, 6 (1920). 

",''"' "^^ ■'•• . 1 
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Differential' Heat of Solution of Cadmium Sulfate 


The differential heat of solution of hydrated cadmium sulfate, in its 
saturated solution, q\ can be calculated by means of the equation^® 


5 ' = 46148 


m — 2.67 
m 


'^1 

dr ““ dr J 


where m is the number of moles of water per mole of cadmium sulfate in the 
saturated solution, Ei is the electromotive force of the normal cell, £2 that 
of a cell with saturated electrolyte but without crystals, and To is the 
temperature. The results of this calculation are given in Table V. The 
temperature coefficients for the normal cell were obtained by differentiating 
Wolff’s formula,and those for the cells without crystals from curves 
similar to Tig, 3 drawn for the temperatures 15°, 18° and 25°. The 
values of m were calculated from the solubilities given above of hydrated 
cadmium sulfate in a 0.015 M sulfuric acid solution. 


Tabue V 

BiPFBRSNriAL HiSAt OP Solution of Hydrated Cadmium Sulfate in A' Saturated,- 
Solution Containing 0.012 Molf of Sulfuric Acid in a hiTER 


Temp. 

m 

d El/dr 

dEs/dr 

f 


Moles 

VoIts/d.eg. 

Volts/deg. 

CaL/mole 

15 

16.27 

-0.00003057 

0.00000153 

„ .-3620' 

18 

15.23 

- .00003686 

.00000205 

431 

, 25 , 

15.12 

- .00004945 

.00000392 

-605 


If it is assumed that the temperature coefficient of neutra-1 unsaturated 
cells is the same as for the acid ones of the same electromotive force, the 
heats of solution in Table V apply to neutral solutions as well as to the 
slightly acid ones for which they were calculated. For neutral solutions 
the values for iE\/6T would be the same, since Wolff’s formula, although 
derived for neutral cells, has been shown to hold for the acid cells. The 
values of m would be 3 to 4 parts in a thousand lower for neutral solutions, 
but an examination of the above equation shows that the values of qf 
would be in error by only a small part of this. 

The differential heat of solution at 18° as determined in the above 
manner is less than half the value found by Steinwelir^t by a different 
method. The temperature coefficient of q' in the vicinity of 18° is —^25 
cal. per degree according to the above results while Steinwehr^® calculated 
—63 to —78 cal. per degree, 

' Summary 

1. The electromotive force of tmsaturated Weston cells increased in an 
approximately linear manner as the cadmium sulfate concentration de- 

2 . The electromotive forces were linear functions of the temperatures 
between 15° and 35° but were not linear functions between 35° and 45°. 

Jaeger, Ref, 1, p. 36. VerMl. Deutsck. Phys. Ges., 3, 50 (1901). Ref. 19, p. 14, 
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'3. , The temperature coefEcient between 15° and 35° was found to be 
a linear function of the electromotive force. It decreased from 0.0000028 
volts per degree for cells with an electromotive force of 1.01827 volts'to 
—0.00QO13 volts per 'degree for cells with an electromotive force of 1.0210 
volts, being zero for a cell with an electromotive force of 1.01873 volts. 

4. Normal cells with electrolytes made by saturating a 0.015 M sul¬ 
furic acid solution with hydrated cadmium sulfate behaved in accordance 
with Wolff’s temperature formula. 

5. Mercurous sulfate prepared by reduction of mercuric sulfate with 
formaldehyde at 100° was no different in its behavior in normal cells from 
the electroltyic salt. 

6 . The differential heat of solution of hy’^drated cadmium sulfate in a 
slightly acid saturated solution was calculated. 

Newport, Rhoup Island 

[Contribution prom thp Gates Chemical Laboratory, California Institute 

OF Technology, No. 30] 

THE ENTROPY OF DIATOMIC GASES AND ROTATIONAL 
SPECIFIC HEAT 

Received July 3, 1923 

L Introduction 

Assuming the rigid “dunib-bell” model, the entropy of a diatomic gas 
at temperatures high enough so that the specific heat at constant pressure 
has become 7/2 is given by the equation 

S ^^ y^RlnT-^Rlnp^URkiM + mnJ + S 2 (D , 

where T is the absolute temperature, p is the pressure, M the molecular 
weight, / the moment of inertia of the molecule and S 2 a constant which 
has the same value for all diatomic gases composed of molecules of the 
assumed model. This equation has been derived by Tetrode,^ Sackur^ 
and Schames® on the basis of the quantum theory and by Tolman^ from 
the theory of similitude or relativity of size, and using kinetic-theory 
data for calctilating moments of inertia, has been shown'^ to agree with the 
available'experimental data. 

An important advance in the use of Equation 1 has been made by Urey,® 
In the first place he has used moments of inertia obtained from spectral 
data instead of kinetic-theory data in testing the equation,® and in the 

J Tetrode, A Physik, SBf 434 (1912). 

: 'Sacknr,40,'.,87: ;(1913).'::'/ 

2 Schames, Physik. Z., 21 , 38 (1920). 

^Tolman, This Journal, 43, 866 (1921), 

® Compare also pucken, Jahrb. Rodioakt Ehktronik, I 61 361 (1920); Z. EleMro- 
chem. 26, 377 (1920). 
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second place lie lias obtained a theoretical value for , the constant ,S 2 by 
making use of one of Reiclie's equations for the rotational specific heat 
of diatomic' gases« ' This ,latter possibility is of great interest since the wo,rk 
of Tetrode, Sackur' and Schames did not.make the theoretical value of this 
constant by any means' certain, while the theory of the' relativity of size 
gives no information as to the theoretical 'value of the constant. - 

Urey’s method for determining the constant S 2 involved a laborious 
calculation of the whole rotational specific-heat curve from the absolute 
zero to a temperature where the rotational specific heat is approximately 
equal to R, followed by a gi'aphical integration under this curve to deter¬ 
mine the rotational entropy at the higher temperature, and was applied 
to only one of the several theoretical formulas for rotational specific heat 
which have been proposed. It is the purpose of the present article to show 
simple mathematical method for obtaining the value of from various 
theoretical formulas for rotational specific heat, to apply the method to 
the 5 different formulas considered by Reiche’^ and to the new formula 
based on half-quantum numbers recently considered by Tolmaii,^ and to 
compare the results obtained with the available experimental data, 

II. The Additivity of Translational and other Forms of Entropy' 

The calculations presented in this article will be based on the assump¬ 
tion that the entropy of a gas can be calculated by putting it equal to the 
sum of the entropy given by the Sackur® equation, which it would have as 
a perfect monatomic gas, plus the additional quantity of entropy which 
corresponds to the increase in the value of the specific heat Q over 5/2 R 
as we proceed up from the absolute zero; in other words, that the total 
entropy is given by the equation 

S=V,RlnT-Rlnp + y.zRlnM + Si + J'(C^-y:iR)^ (2> 

'O'' ■ ■ 

The above hypothesis was proposed by Tolman^® and found to be cor¬ 
rect''within the probable limits of experimental knowledge for the case of 
the entropy of diatomic hydrogen at 25° using actual specific-heat data 
for the evaluation of the last term in Equation 2. No claim is made as 
to the theoretical justification for this hypothesis. An equivalent hy¬ 
pothesis was earlier employed by Langen^^ for the calculation of Nernst’s 
chemical constants, making use, however, of the theoretically incorrect 
Einstein-Stem equation for the specific heat of diatomic gases. 

VReiche, Ann, Physik, 58, 657 (1919), 

® Toiman, “Rotational Specific Heat and Half Quantum Numbers/' to appear 
shortly m the Physical Remm. 

s Sackur, Ann, Physik, 36, 968 (1911); 40, 67 (1913). 

AoXolman, This Journal, 42, 1185 (1920). 

Tangem Z, Elektrochem,, 25, 25 (1919). 
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III« ■ General Equation for Rotational Specific Heat 
Except for' the case of diatomic hydrogen, we have no experimental 
specific-heat data that would permit the direct evaluation of the last'term 
in Equation 2' and must resort to some theoretical expression for calculating 
the excess specific heat due to the rotation of our “dumb-beir' molecules. 
For convenience let' us define the quantities Q and cr by the^ equations ; 

( 3 ) 


and 


' Sir^JkT 


( 4 ); 


where is the a-priori probability that a molecule will have the azimuthal 
quantum number m, J is the moment of inertia of the rigid “dumb-beir* 
molecule, hy fe, and T have their usual significance and the summation 
S is to be taken over all the possible rotational states. It can then easily 
be shown^ that the rotational specific heat is given by the equation 


Cr ~ R O' 


,dHnQ 



IV. Integration between Zero and T 
With the help of Equation 5 we obtain for the rotational entropy at 
temperature r the expression 


SR^fR<T' 




dlnT 


Introducing the relation between <t and T given by Equation 4, we can 
transform the above expression as follows, 


■ 








L 


R^lnQ^’' 


'(TT 


dlnQf 

d<T 


— In ^0 4 ' <^0 


d In «2o\ 
d^ J 


( 6 ) 


Since the different theories of specific heat usually lead to simple ex¬ 
pressions for iw Q at very low temperatures and at temperatures high 
enough so that the rotational specific heat has become i?, the above ex¬ 
pression for rotational entropy can easily be evaluated in the cases of in¬ 
terest without the necessity of determining the whole specific-heat curve. 

V. Values of Q Given by Different Theories 
Different hypotheses as to the value of the lowest possible azimuthal 
quantum number, and as to the relation'between quantum 'number , and 
a-priori probability have led to.different expressions for Q. The following 
expressions for Q will be tested in this paper,— 

, . 00 . 00 ' 

' -L"' 'Q'= T'(2 w4-'l)e“'”»V; ■' .jy., Q ^ S ''(w + ' 

■ '"'0', ' , 'i ■ 

00 ' ' . . 00 ' ■ 

IL (m-f ■ ■ ■ V. .2,2 ■ 

, '■ 'o: : , ' 1'' 

: -- QO ^ OG , , 
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The first five of these expressions are the ones which were derived by 
Reiclie^ on the basis of the first form of quantum theory and different as¬ 
sumptions as to the lowest quantum number and as to a-priori probabil¬ 
ities, and the sixth is the one discussed by Tolman® derived on the Aiew 
assumption that the lowest possible azimuthal quantum number is V2« 
A statement' of the hypotheses which have led.to these different expressions 
for Q will be found in the paper of Tolman.® The expressions I and .II 
are intrinsically not very probable since they lead to specific-heat curves 
with maxima at temperatures lower than the final asymptotic approach 
to the value R, 


VI. Evaluation of Rotational Entropy 

We may now evaluate the rotational entropy as given by Equation 6 

for the above six cases. 

00 ' ■ , 

Case I. Q = S (2.m + 1)^"^"*^. At high temperatures we may evi¬ 
dently write the approximations 
,00 


W 1/1_\ 

Qt = J {2 m + = _ n + _ \ 

0 O-T \ ^ / 


1 _ d hi Qx 

In Qx—^hicrx "T7r<rT» and —j-™. = 

and at low temperatures the approximations 


-i+i 

cry 4 


V 


!L 

cry 


Q„ = 1+ 3 e-'^\ In Qo = 3 and ^ 

Qf O’ 




Substituting into Equation 6, for the rotational entropy at temperature 
T, we obtain 




R(--ln(TT 4- I Vurcry -h 1 — 2 VTTcry— 3 e~ 


^0 — So-o 


Returning now to Equation 4 by which <r was defined 

■ F. 

we see that or approaches zero at high temperatures and infinity at low 
temperatures'so. that, for'the case in which we, are interested, we Iiave", ' , 

SB^RlnT-\-.RlnJ->rRln^^-VR (7) 

' ■''' T , 

and substituting Si? for S{Cp — ^/%R) dlnT in Equation 2 we obtain for 

. '. 0 „ 

the total entropy of our diatomic gas 

S = -'hRlnT-Rlnp + ^URlnM + RlnJ+{Si+Rln^^ +1^ (8) 

where 5, = + R (9) 

is the constant of the entropy equation. 

Since Reiche^ and Tolman® have given simple values for Iw Q at high 
and low temperatures for the other theories of rotational specific heat, 
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an entirely similar method of calculation can be used for evaluating the 
constants, using the other forms of Q that have been proposed. ■ The re¬ 
sults''are given in Table I. 

The second column gives the form of Q that has been considered and the 
third column the form found for Ss. Expressing entropies in calories per 
degree per mole, pressure in atmospheres, molecular weight in^ grams per 
mole, moment of inertia in grams cm. squared per mole, and using Lewis* 
value, —2.63, for Si, we have calculated the numerical values of S 2 given 
in the fourth column. , 

Since we shall generally be interested in the value for the entropy of 
gases at i atmosphere pressure and 25"^ C. = 298.1° K., we may sub¬ 
stitute these values of pressure and temperature in Equation 1 and re¬ 
write it in the form 

‘S'208-i = RlnJ Csas-i (10) 

Numerical values of Gas-i are given in the last column of Table I. 

Tabi^E I 

Summary OP Resxjuts 


Case : 

Form of (> 

Form of Sa 

Ss 

C 298.1 

I 

00 

S (2 « + 

0 

S,+Rln?^+R 

66,30 

105.95 

II 

00 

S {m + 1)^-^”“*^ 

0 

S,+Rln^j;^ +R- 

Rln2 "64.92 

'.104,57 

III 

00 

S (2 w •+■ 

1 


RlnZ 64.12 

, 103,.;77, 

IV 

00 

S (m + 

1 

Sx+Rln^Jl’^ + R 

2Rln2 63.54 

103.19 

V . 

00 

■ 1 

Si+Rln^-^ +R- 

Rhi2 64.92 

yl04.57 

\VI\; 

1 ■ 

/f- 

Rln.2 64.'92; 

104.':57' 


¥IL Discussion of the Different Values of S 2 

It will be noticed that three of the proposed theories of specific heat 
(ll, V and VI) have led to the same value of 52. Of these, Theory II is 
not entirely probable since it is based on the assumption that a-priori 
probabilities are to be calculated by counting positive and negative rota¬ 
tions only once, which does not agree with the Bohr correspondence prin¬ 
ciple,; Theory-V is perhaps as probable aS/aiiy/of/thosehased on the'as¬ 
sumption that the lowest possible azimuthal quantum number is unity, 
and Theory VI is the one based on the assumption that the lowest possible 
azimuthalV'quantum' nuinber^ is 

Theory V is the one selected by Urey^ for determining 52 by graphical 
12 Lewis, Fhys, Re-d., IS, 121 (1921), See also Lewis and Randall, ‘^Thermody- 
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mtegratioil under tke specific-lieat curve. Urey obtained in this way a 
value which, using our method of expression^® gives Ss “ 64.93, while 
we have obtained by a more direct mathematical treatment the prac¬ 
tically, identical value, 52 == 64,92. 

Since the different theoretical values for 52' differ ■ among themselves 
by'a maximum of less than 3'cai./mole deg., an experimental decision as 
to the correct value for S 2 is difficult. Accurate values for, the entropy 
and moment of inertia are both needed, the possible deviation from the 
assumed rigid “dumb-bell” model must be considered, and- the assump¬ 
tion that the specific-heat curve has already reached the value Cp = 7/2 i? 
must be scrutinized. 

Moments of inertia calculated from the classical formula for the wave 
lengths of the maxima of infra-red double bands 

IttC (X2 —Xi) S 

are evidently less suitable for exact tests than those calculated on the basis 
of the quantum theory from a complete knowledge of the rotation spec¬ 
trum, and moments of inertia calculated on the basis of the quantum theory 
from band or many-lined spectra in the visible or ultraviolet are not com¬ 
pletely satisfactory since they presumably correspond to the molecule in 
an excited condition rather than in the normal condition which contrib¬ 
utes to specific heat at moderate temperatures. 

The following table presents all the figures for the calculated and exper¬ 
imental values of the entropy of diatomic gases at 25® G. and 1 atmosphere 
that we have felt justified in including. The data upon which some of 
the figures are based are far from satisfactory, as will be indicated in the 
discussion that follows. Hydrogen has been omitted since the specific 
heat is still considerably below 7/2 R at 25®, and the moment of inertia 
would have to be obtained from the many-lined spectrum that corresponds 
to an excited condition of the molecule. Carbon dioxide and hydrogen 
cyanide have been included since the spectral data for these substances 
indicate that the structure of the molecule is linear and that they behave 
.like ■ rigid' diatomic molecules. ' 

The first column of the table gives the formula of the substance, the 
second column the value of the moment of inertia in grams cm. squared 
which was used for the calculation, the third column the experimental 
value of the entropy as determined by thermodynamic methods, and the 
remaining columns the values of the calculated entropies using the , six 
different formulas developed in this paper, together with the deviations 
from the experimental values. The values of entropy calculated by the 
thre€;'formulasTI,., V an.d^ VI which agree, have been put iU'a single column. 

Urey used volumes instead of pressures in his entropy equation. It is easy to 
show that the constants for the two methods, of expression differ by J? i?. 
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The values of the moments of inertia for the first four gases in Table II 
are the ones used by Urey.^ The value for hydrogen chloride is based on 
Ime*s data for the infra-red bands and hence is very accurate. The value 
for. nitrogen is from the constant 2B for the 3883 cyanogen'baud as given' 
by 'Kratzer, and hence suffers from the. grave doubt as to whether this 
band is due to nitrogen or cyanogen. The values for carbon monoxide 
and nitric oxide are calculated by the classical formula from the separation 
of the maxima of infra-red bands and hence are not exact. 


Tabup II 

5298-1 for Gasps with a Linpar MoppculP 


'Substance 

JXlO^o Xexptl. 


Dev. 

*5111 

Dev. 

5iv 

Dev. 

•Sn, V. VI 

Dev. 

HCl 

2.594 

43.3 

44.3 

1.0 

42.1 

1.2 

41.6 

1.7 

42.9 ■ 

0.4 

m 

14.4 

45.6 

46.9 

1.3 

44,8 

0,8 

44.2 

1.4 

45.6 

,0.0" 

CO 

14.7 

45.6 

47.0 

1.4 

44.8 

0.8 

44.2 

1.4 

45.6 

0.0 

NO 

14.3 

49.3 

47.1 

2.2 

45.0 

4.3 

44.4 

4.9 

45.8, 

3.5 

CO 2 

50 

49.4 

5d.8 

1.4 

48.6 

0.8 

48.0 

1.4 

49.4 

0.0 

HCN 

33 

49.1 

48.9 

0.2 

46.3 

2.8 

45.7 

3.4 

47.1 

2.0 


The treatment of carbon dioxide is based on the assumption that this 
behaves like a diatomic gas with the carbon atom in the middle between 
the oxygen atoms. The moment of inertia is that obtained by Barker^^ 
from infra-red spectra, who concludes from the spectral data that the mole¬ 
cule is linear in structure rather than triangular. It is a matter of great 
interest that the inverse calculation of the moment of inertia of carbon 
dioxide from thermodynamic data was made by Eucken,^® before Barker's 
results were known, Eucken in his calculations used the language of 
Nernst's chemical constants rather than that of entropy and used what 
was equivalent to an empirical rather than a theoretical value for the 
constant 52. He obtained the value for carbon-dioxide jT == 50 X 
g. cm. squared in complete agreement with the later spectral work of Bar¬ 
ker who was himself unfamiliar with Eucken’s work, whichhad appeared 
only a few months earlier. 

Hydrogen cyanide is also treated as a rigid linear structtire. The 
moment of inertia has been calculated from the separation between the 
maxima Xi == 13.60/x, and \2 == 14.33j(x measured by Burmeister.^® The 
spectral data now available show no evidence of a third moment of inertia. 
If we assume radii for the atoms that are consistent with those found for 
these' same atoms in other gases, it seems necessary'.to, assume that, the' 
hydrogen atom is between the carbon and nitrogen atoms in order to 
account for the large moment of inertia,— 33 X The assump¬ 

tion of such a structure is undoubtedly bizarre but finds some support 
from the theory of hydrogen bonds proposed by Eatimer and Rodebush.^^ 

Barker, Astrophys. J., SS,Z91 (1922), 
i^Backen, Z. physik. Chem„ 100, 159 (1922). 

Btirmeister, Verh. D, phys. Geo., 15, 589 (1913). 

Latimer and Rodebush, This Journal, 42, 1431 (1920). 
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The experimental values of the entropies of the diatomic gases are those 
given by Eastman^® The experimental values for the triatomic gases 
have been' calculated from the free-energy data of Lewis and Randall^'’^ 
The values for nitric oxide and hydrogen cyanide may be greatl)?* in error 
owing to the insufficiency of the thermodynamic data. 

■ It wmuld be dangerous to draw from the figures in Table II an absolutely 
definite conclusion as to the correct theory of rotational specific heat and 
rotational entropy. The derivations assumed are (1) a rigid dumb-bell 
molecule whose moment of inertia does not change with speed of rotation, 
(2) rotational energy for the molecule but no vibrational energy, (3) a 
specific-heat curve that has already reached 7/2 R at the temperature in 
question. Our spectral knowledge of hydrogen chloride is enough to tell 
us that Conditions 1 and 2 will be nearly met by this molecule, but the 
assumption that the specific heat is already 7/2 R is not justified for this 
gas at 25°C., owing to the small value of /. Nitrogen must be excluded 
for an exact test owing to the probability that the bands used belong to 
cyanogen rather than nitrogen. Carbon monoxide and nitric oxide are 
unsuitable for exact tests since their moments of inertia had to be calcu¬ 
lated from the classical formula. Furthermore, the experimental value 
for the entropy of nitric oxide may be greatly in error. Carbon dioxide 
is not suitable since the value of the specific heat is apparently already 
greater than 7/2 R at 25°. Finally, in the case of hydrogen cyanide both 
the spectral data and the thermodynamic data are unsatisfactory. 

In spite of these difficulties, we feel that the tentative conclusion may 
be drawn in favor of the rotational entropy given alike by Theories II, 
V and VI, If we eliminate nitric oxide and hydrogen cyanide where the 
experimental values of the entropy may be greatly in error, we note an 
almost perfect correspondence between the experimental entropy and 
the value given by Theories II, V and VI. Under all the circumstances 
it would seem best to use for the present the values of S 2 and Gsg*!, given 
by these theories., . 

VIIL Summary 

1. A direct mathematical method has been developed for determining 
the theoretical values of the constants S 2 and Gtsu iu the equations for 
the entropy of diatomic gases, 

2. Six different theories which have been proposed for rotational 
specific heat all based on the first form of quantum theor^G but based on 
different theories as to a-ptiori probabilities and as to the lowest possible 

Eastman, This Journal, 45, 80 (1923). 

Lewis and Randall, * Thermodynamics/' McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
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azimuthal quantum number, have been used, to determine the theoretical 
values of 52 and Ggs-i .and the results compared with experimental values. 

3. In the absence of further evidence, the best values for 52 and C%u.i 
are 64:92 and 104.57, respectively. (Entropy in calories, temperature in 
degrees centigrade absolute, pressure in atmospheres, molecular weight 
in grams per mole, moment of inertia in gram cm. squared per mole.) 

. PASAD]eNA, California 


[Contribution from the; Gatus Chemical Laboratory, California Institute 

OF Technology, No. 31] 

THE TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENT OF PHOTOCHEMICAL ,' 
REACTION RATE 

By Richard C. Tolman 
Received July 9, 1923 

I. Introduction 

Let us consider a photochemical reaction, aA + bB + . .. —^Products, 
taking place at some given temperature T, under the influence of radiation 
from an external source, the frequency of the radiation being and its 
energy density throughout the reacting mixture being If we confine 
our attention to cases where the rate of reaction is proportional to the 
energy density and where the law of Guldberg and Waage is followed, 
we may write for the rate of the above reaction the expression, 

nuclei... ( 1 ) 

The quantity occurring in Equation 1 may be called the specific photo¬ 
chemical reaction fate. It is the rate at which the reaction would proceed 
if the reacting substances were present at unit concentration and subjected 
to radiant energy of frequency f and unit energy density. The quantity 
kp is a parameter, independent of the concentration and energy density, 
but dependent on the temperature T and frequency f. The temperature 
T is to be taken as that which would exist if the illumination from the 
external source were cut off. It is the purpose of the following article 
to present a theoretical treatment of the change in with T, 

In an earlier article,^ the writer has already shown that for a monomolecu-: 
Jar photochemical reaction, the temperature coefficient of photochemical 
reaction rate will be given by the equation 

■ ib Ifi kif 

where e is the average energy of the molecules which pick up radiant 
energy and react, e is the average energy of all the molecules and k is 
Boltzmann's constant. In the article referred to, the above equation 
^Tolman, This Journal, 42, 2506 (1920), 
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was obtained as a result which was incidental to a treatment of thermal 
reaction rates, and the methods employed were those of the classical 
statistical mechanics. 

. In this article we shall present a simple and direct proof of Equation 
'2, using the methods of the quantum theory instead of those of the clas™ 
sical' statistical mechanics. Consideration will also be given to the tem¬ 
perature coefficient of bimolemlar reactions, attention will be paid to the 

bfdlnh\ . ..... 

nature of the quantity )> an interpretation of existing data on 

photochemical temperature coefficients will be given, a criticism will 
be made of Plotnikow’s attempted classification of photochemical tem¬ 
perature coefficients into three groups, and some discussion of Einsteiii^s 
law of photochemical equivalence will be presented. 

We may now proceed to our theoretical treatment. 


IL The Number of Molecules in a Given Quantum State 
The chance that a molecule will pick up radiant energy and hence 
undergo a monomolecular change, or in the case of bimolecular reactions 
arrive in an activated state such as to facilitate reaction upon collision, 
will evidently depend not only upon the frequency and density of the 
radiant energy involved but also upon the internal condition or quantum 
state of the molecule at the time it is subjected to the radiant energy. 
For the number of molecules A'"* in the quantum state we shall 


use the expression 



Pi e 


(3) 


0 


where W is the total number of molecules present, J),* is the a-priori prob¬ 
ability that a molecule will be in the quantum state, is the energy 
corresponding to the quantum state, fe and T have their usual signif- 

os!) 

ieance and the summation S is to be carried out over all possible qttan- 

' 0 ' 

tum' states 'of; the''kind'in question.., 

The justification for this equation rests at the present time largely 
upon its correspondence with the MaxwelhBoltzmann^^^^^^^ffi^ law, 

familiar in the classical statistical mecBanics, which may be written in 

'the;;'\:form \ V'4 


diV=iV 


e'^I^T Ucr 

^ Q -e/ 


(4) 


where € is the energy of a molecule whose coordinates and momenta hc.ve 
values falling in the region do* and the integration ^ is to be taken over 
the vrhole of the generalized space Equation 4 may be regarded as the 
limit approached by Equation 3 in the regions of generalized space cotre- 
;;spbnding^.'tQ;'',,,high,|Vquantum;^ ,, .the .successive,^ energy, ,I,ey^,,, 
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are near together, the a-priori probabilities pi occurring, in Equation 3 
and : the size of the infinitesimal regions dcr occurring in (4) being chosen, 
so , as to secure correspondence between, (3) and (4) at the limit, thus 
satisfying' the Bohr correspondence principle. The simplest procedure 
is to choose the a-priori probabilities as- equal to the number of ways^ 
in- which a given quantum state can occur, and then adjust the size of 
d(T so as to secure the desired correspondence. 

III. Rate of a Monomolecular Photochemical Reaction 

We may now proceed directly to obtain an expression for the rate of 
a monomolecular photochemical reaction. The mechanism of such a re¬ 
action may be pictured as consisting in the absorption of a quantum of 
radiant energy of magnitude hv which raises the molecule to such an 
energy level that the monomolecular change can take place. 

Let ajv be the chance in unit time that a molecule in the quantum 
state surrounded by radiant energy of frequency p and unit density will 
absorb a quantum of energy hp,B.nd Sip be the chance that such an acti¬ 
vated molecule will undergo the monomolecular transformation in question. 
The quantity will be unity only in case every activated molecule reacts 
without losing its activation before reaction by re-emission. Making 
use of Equation 3 for the number of molecules in the quantum state 
we may then evidently write for the rate at which molecules are reacting 
under the influence of radiant energy of frequency p and density Up the 
expression, 


'L dir, Sip pie 

di\r 0___ 

• -f — Up N CO 


(5) 


where the summation S is to be taken over all possible states. Noting 

" '',, 0 " 

that (--~-diV/diJ)/(w,JV‘) is the quantity which we have called the specific 
photochemical reaction rate we may now write, 

; ■ ^ ^ . . '..(ey:; 

% pie~" , 

, ■ ■ ,0 ; 

The above expression for photochemical reaction rate would permit 
a relatively complete solution of the whole problem of monomolecular photo¬ 
chemical reaction rate if we had sufficient knowledge of the values of 
5,v, ^yand c^. At the present stage of scientific development, however, 
such knowledge is largely lacking. Moreover, at the present time we 
2 For example, in the case of a rotating molecule of the dumb-bell model this would 
mean the number of possible distinguishable orientations having the same a 2 imuthai 
quantum number, as determined from the theory of quantization in space. 
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have little knowledge of the absolute values oi K since few pliotoclieiiiical 
experiments have been made with monochromatic light of known intensity. 
For both these reasons we shall find it advisable to turn our main attention 
to the percentage temperature coefficient of rather than its absolute 
value, since the theoretical treatment of the temperature coefficient does 
away for the ■ most part with the necessity of detailed knowledge of the 
quantities in Equation 6, and there is furthermore a considerable body of 
data on photochemical temperature coefficients. 


IV. Temperature Coefficient of Monomolecular Photochemical 

Reaction Rate 


Assuming the quantities a,-,,, 5^,, and pi independent of the temperature, 
which is certainly justifiable as a first approximation, we may carry out 
a logarithmic differentiation of Equation 6 and obtain 


dlnh 1 dkr 
dT "hdT 


kif 


00 

^ Sip pi 6 
0 


-ei/kT 

kT^ 


CO 

■y 

0 


pi e -^i/hT 


0 kT^ 

00 

S Pi c 
0 


An examination of the first term on the right hand side of the above equa¬ 
tion will show that it is equal to the average energy before activation of 
the molecules which actually pick up radiant energy and react, divided 
by kT^. The second term is obviously the average energy of all the mole¬ 
cules divided by feP. Hence we may rewrite the above equation in the 
form ■ , , ' ' 

dT kT^ y/ 


where the symbols Je and i have the significance explained above.^ 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the interpretation of experi¬ 
mental facts writh the help of this very simple equation, we shall first 
show that a slightly modified form of Equation 7 will also apply to di- 
" molecular reactions.,,.' 

'' , VA Rate of,a.Bimolecular.Photochemical,Reaction'' 

The mechamsm of a bimolecular photochemical reaction may be pic¬ 
tured as consisting in the activation of one or both of the molecules enter¬ 
ing into the reaction followed by collision and reaction. Eet the reaction 
in question be A ,+:' B ,^v^' Pi''oducts'and let us .'consider , the ,case in which 
only the molecules of A are activated by the extraneous radiation. For 
3 The similaritv of this equation in form to that for thermal reactions should be 

noted.,;::Itt''the,. ;Case:: of ;;;,thermaf:,;rea^tiqh$,.E<>^vew^the;:,quantity^Tw^ 
;the:'/_who!eVenergy,;::'<^:;'activatiM.;;:-:§ee:^ 
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the number of such activated molecules N,,, present at any given time with 
the energy 

«{>/ = + /Jl' (8) 

we may evidently write 

. ~ -^A 00 ‘ (9) 

XpiC-^i/^T 
0 


where is the total number of molecules of A, is the chance per unit 
time that a molecule in the quantum state will pick up a quantum when 
surrounded by unit energy density of frequency v, and is the average 
life that such an activated molecule exists without reemission. Further¬ 
more, for the number of molecules of B in the quantum state we may 
write/ 


Ni = iVB ^ 

S 

0 




( 10 ) 


The chance that a molecule of A in the quantum state will collide with 
a molecule of B in the quantum state / will evidently be proportional to 
the product of the concentrations of molecules in these states, and in the 
case of gases as a first approximation to the square root of the absolute 
temperature. Hence if we denote by Si^j the chance that reaction wiE 
take place on a collision between molecules in these states, we may evi¬ 
dently write with the help of Equations 9 and 10 for the rate of the 
dimolecular reaction the expression, 


l di\^A 
'v dT 


• th 

V V 


S S otipTipSipjpie p.Q-tjjkT 

0 _ , _ 

Pi « -e. Ar) ('s Pi e 


where v is the volume of the container, is a constant which determines 
the number of collisions when the temperature is given, and the summation 
in the numerator is to be taken over all states i and /. If we again define 
as the rate of reaction at unit concentrations under the influence of unit 
energy density we may write ■ ■ ■ 

S S ai,n„Si,iPie-^i/^‘rpie-^i/^'r 


kp = kcT'/^ 


( 00 . . \ /oo 

2 




( 11 ) 


As in the case of monomolecular reactions, we shall find it more informing 
to consider the temperature coefficient of reaction rate rather than its 
absolute value and shall proceed to obtain its value. 

^ In obtaining Formulas 9 and 10 we assume that tbe values of Nip and Njp are 
not appreciably affected by losses through reaction. 
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VI. Temperature Coefficient of Bimolecular Photochemical Reaction 

Rate 

Carrying out a logarithmic differentiation of Equation 11 we obtain 


Sfofc _ 1 hh _ J_ , J. 

dr ~ k,hT 2T^ kv 


hT'h i-2—s-—H-r- 

p,e-‘</kTj (2 Pje-^i/kTj 


~krT’/".^ 


I S Ti, Pi e - f.-/*!’ Pi e - ^ 


/2 Too"' ■' ^ 

Pi e - u/kTj p. e ~ ei/kTj 
Ipie-ei/kT ^ ^'p^.e-.i/kT^ 


S pi S p^e €j/kT 

0 ■■ ■ ■■'■0 

An examination of the terms in the above equation shows that it may 
be rewritten in the form 

blnkv _ J;_^ ca + cb (12) 

dr “2r'^ kT^ 

where is the average energy before activation of the molecules of A 
which pick up radiant energy and then react, % is the average energy of 
the molecules of B which enter into the reaction and and % sire the 
average energies of all the molecules present. If it is desired, Equation 
12 can be rewritten in the form 

bUkp _ 1 , 1-i, (12a) '' 

bT 2T^ kJ^ 


where € is the average energy of the pairs of molecules of A and B that 
actually enter into the photochemical reaction and i is the average energy 
of any pair of molecules of A and B. Except for the negligible term 
1/(2T) Equation 12a has the same form as Equation 7 for monomolecular 
reactions. It should be noted that the term 1/(27) arises from the as¬ 
sumption that the number of collisions of the molecules of the gas is pro¬ 
portional to the square root of the absolute temperature. In the case 
of reactions taking place in a liquid medium, the decrease in the viscosity 
of the liquid with rise of temperature might be accompanied by a con¬ 
siderable increase in the chance of collision, so that a larger but probably 
roughly calculable term would have to be introduced. 

Equations 12 and 12a were derived for a bimolecular reaction in which 
only one of the reacting substances was activated by the radiant energy 
in question. In case activation of both substances were involved the rate 
of reaction would no longer be proportional simply to the first power of 
the energy density and a somewhat more complicated treatment is neces¬ 
sary which is todly worth considering at the present stage of experimental 
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knowledge. ' Even in the'case of a polymerization such as that of■ an¬ 
thracene,, it is not probable that both anthracene molecules are activated 
in "an appreciable, fraction of the collisions which lead to reaction, while 
in the case of reactions between unlike molecules one of. the components 
is very often photo-active in the region of the, spectrum used and the other 
inactive. 

No treatment will be given at the present time of reactions of higher 
order than the second, since higher order collisions are of very improbable 
occurrence, and total changes of higher order than the second probably 
take place in maiiy cases as the result of a series of changes of lower order. 


5 /d In ku\ 

VIL The Quantity 


Before proceeding to an interpretation of experimental data let us con¬ 
sider the change in temperature coefficient with frequency. It is evident 
that the differentiation of either of the equations, 7 or 12a, for the two 
cases we have treated will lead to the same result, namely, 


d /dhlkv\ 1 56 

bv\ dr /’^ kTHv 


(la) 


VIII. Relation between Two Methods of Expressing Temperature 

Coefficients 


Temperature coefficients for rate of reaction are unfortunately usually 
expressed as the ratio r between the rates of reaction at temperatures 
separated by an interval of 10*^0., in accordance with the expression 


r 


kT+^o 

Ut 


(14) 


Expressing temperature coefficients in the more rational way adopted in 
this article, it is evident that we may write as a rough approximation 

^Ifi kif ^ir+io’”^r ^ I i' 

, , "" 10■" 5(r + i) , ''y' 

We may now proceed to the interpretation of existing experimental 
d,ata.' ' . , , 

.ES,*,:' Interpretation ol"Experimental- -Values' of Temperature^'Coefficients 
The most striking fact concerning the temperature coefficients of photo¬ 
chemical reaction rates is the extremely great number of reactions for which 
the value of r is unity or only slightly greater than unity. Plotnikow,® 
in his admirable collection of existing information on photochemistry, 
lists 21 photochemical reactions for which the maximum value of r is 1,08. 

The existence of such a group of reactions is readily understood on the 
basis of the developments presented in this article. The value unity for 
r means, in accordance with Equation 15, the value zero for 5 In k^/bT. 

® Plotnikow, ^'I^lirbuch der Pkotochemie/' de Gruyter and Co., Berlin and Leipzig, 
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Hence, in accordance with Equation 7 for monomolecular reactions, and also 
in accordance with Equation 12a for bimolecular reactions, provided we 
neglect the small term arising from increased frequency of collision, we 
may write 


bln ky € 
bT kT^ “ ^ 


( 16 ) 


and may conclude that for this great group of- well-known photochemical 
reactions the average energy of the molecules which enter into the reaction 
is practically the same as the average energy of all the molecules. This 
result is entirely understandable, since it merely means that the average 
molecule has as good a chance of picking up energy and becoming activated 
as the molecules in some special quantum state far removed in energy 
content from the average. For reactions of this group, preliminary 
partial activation of the molecule is not necessary in order that the mole¬ 
cule may absorb its quantum and react. 

The above discussion also makes it clear that we ought to expect to 
find eases in which preliminary activation of the molecules is advantageous 
in promoting reaction. This may arise either because molecules in the 
lower quantum states are not in a condition to absorb radiant energy of 
the frequency used, or because the energy level which they attain after 
the absorption is not high enough to lead to chemical reaction. In siicli 
cases the average energy i of the molecules which enter into the reaction 
will be greater than the average energy i of all the molecules and we shall 
find ■■ 


bln kv 
bT 



> 0 , and 


f 




> 1 


(17) 


As a matter of fact, Plotnikow® lists 17 reactions in which the ratio r 
varies from 1,17 to 1.50. Plotnikow believes that these reactions can be 
divided into two sub-groups having the approximate values for the ratio r 
of L20 and 1.40, and is also inclined to believe that the value L20 should 
be ascribed to the increase with temperature in the velocity of some diffu¬ 
sion process involved in the reaction, so that there would be only two true 
photochemical temperature coefficients, corresponding to r = 1.00 and 
,f-..= T.40. ' 


basis of the theoretical developments presented in this article, 
there seems to be no ground for the point of view of Plotnikow. The 
most significant term in determining the value of the temperature coeffi¬ 
cient wilT be, i—i which is the difference between'the ..average.energy'Of : 
the molecules which actually react and the average energy of all the mole¬ 
cules. This quantity will depend on the energy levels for the different 
quantized states of the particular substances involved and there is no 
reason why different substances should all have the same value of i. 
The value zero for i—i is a very natural one to expect and this accounts 
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for'the large group of photochemical reactions with zero temperature 
coefficient, but there is no reason, to suppose that when €—€ is greater than 
zero it will be the same for different kinds of molecules as would be neces¬ 
sary to account for a unique value r == 1.40. 

.In the case of second order reactions, in addition to the effect of the term 
€ — € in determining temperature coefficients, we shall also have to consider, 
as pointed out above, the effect of temperature in increasing the number 
of collisions between the reacting molecules. In gaseous systems the 
number of collisions will be roughly proportional to the square root of 
the absolute temperature and this will produce a negligible increase in 
reaction velocity with increasing temperature. In liquid systems the 
decrease in viscosity with rising temperature may be large enough to 
produce a measurable effect on reaction velocity. Similar considerations 
will apply to heterogeneous reactions where diffusion of the reacting sub¬ 
stances to a catal 3 rtic surface is necessary for reaction. Since the vis¬ 
cosity of water at room temperature decreases about 20% for a 10° rise, 
this might account in some cases as suggested by Plotnikow for a value 
r = 1,20. It should be noted, however, that of the 7 reactions which 
Plotnikow lists as belonging to the group with the value 1.20, 3 are gaseous 
reactions, so that his explanation can hardly be a general one. 

Further evidence as to the tenability of the theory of temperature 
coefficient here presented, is afforded by a calculation of the magnitude 
of i—€. If in accordance with Equations 7 and 15 we write 

'dlnhv i—i r ~ 1 

"W” ""W 5(f +1? 

and take f - 1.40 and T = 300°, as typical, we obtain for i—c the 
value 6000 cal. per mol. This corresponds to a value of 0.26 volts per 
molecule which is an entirely reasonable figure for the difference in energy 
contents between successive quantum levels in a molecule. 

A monomolecular photochemical reaction taking place at room temper¬ 
ature in a homogeneous system with a temperature coefficient corre¬ 
sponding to r = 1,40 might be very reasonably interpreted by assuming 
that the molecules in the lowest quantum state were not photo-active, 
and that molecules had to be in the next highest quantum state with a 
preliminary activation corresponding to 0.26 volts in order to absorb light 
and react. The relative numbers of molecules in the first and second 
quantum states would be given in accordance with Equation 3 by the 
expression ' ' 

■■IV 2 p2 

Since the ratio of the a-priori probabilities pi/p 2 is certainly small, we 
may temporarily take it as unity; substituting the value of i—i corre¬ 
sponding to 0.26 volts we then obtain for our particular case the ratio. 
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Ui/Ah =* 22,000. "We thus see that practically all the molecules will be 
in the lowest, quantum state® and that the difference, i-i, between' the 
average energy of the molecules which react and the average energy of 
all the molecules will be approximately, as assumed above, the difference 
between the energy levels in the lowest'and next to the lowest quantum 
'states.. The process of reaction itself will consist in thC; picking up of a 
quantum hv by molecules in the next to the lowest quantum state followed 
by reaction. If the photo-active light has the wave length this 

denotes a further increase in energy level corresponding to^ an activation 
of 2.5 volts per molecule,, again an entirely' reasonable figure. 

Before leaving the subject of temperature coefficients, the question 
iiateally arises whether negative temperature coefficients might be pos« 
sible, owing to the fact that molecules in the lowest quantum state could 
pick up radiant energy of the frequency employed and molecules in the 
second quantum state not be able to do this. It will be seen from the 
above discussion, however, that at room temperature with probable values 
of the difference in energy between the first and second quantum states, 
nearly all the molecules in any case would be in the lowest quantum state, 
and negative temperature coefficients would not be probable since a lower¬ 
ing of the temperature would not appreciably increase the percentage of 
molecules in the lowest quantum state. 



Interpretation of Experimental Values of 



In Section VII we showed that the change in temperature coefficient 
with frequency for a photochemical reaction is given by the equation 

d /bln _ 1 de 
bp\ bT ) kT^bp 

Since i is the average energy of the molecules that actually react, this 
quantity may decrease with frequency, for at higher frequencies the 
magnitude of the quantum hv is increased and molecules from a lower 
quantum state may be raised to a level where reaction is possible. This 
means that we may expect to find cases where, the second . derivative in 
question is negative, provided (d k fe^/dT) is not already zero. 

Experimental data of the kind in question are not numerous nor certain. 
Nevertheless, referring once more to Plotnikow’s treatise, we find that 
silver citrate paper has the temperatine coefficient r =? 1.19 in the blue 
and 1.07 in the ultraviolet; the phototropic substance salicylidene-/3- 

* We exdtide the possibility of an appreciable ntimber of molecules in quantum 
states higher than tbe second owing to the still greater energy of these states, and the 
increased volume which would accompany the higher states. For the case of monatomic 
hydrogen, the distribution of atoms in the different quantum states, allowing for the in- 
"creased volume- of We atom in the higher quantum stales^ has been treated by Urey in an 
article which will probably appear in the Astrophysical Journals 
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naphthylamine has the. values' 1.8 in the green, 1.45 in tliC' blue' and 1.39 
in the violet; and the reaction between chlorine and hydrogen, has the 
values 1.50 for green light (55(h530juM)i 1-31 for blue light (490~-470jiiju) 
and 1.21 for violet light (400-350juja). These results if reliable are in 
complete agreement with the theory here'presented., 

XI. Remarks on Einstein’s Law of Photochemical 'Equivalence 

Although the main purpose of this article has been to consider the 
temperature coefl5cient of photochemical rate of reaction, a few words 
concerning Einstein’s law of photochemical equivalence will not be out of 
place. According to this law the number of molecules that enter into a 
photochemical reaction should be equal to the number of quanta of radiant 
energy absorbed. It is evident from the discussion presented in this 
paper, however, that molecules may sometimes absorb a quantum of 
energy and then lose it by re-emission before reacting. This would be 
true in the case of monomolecular reactions unless the quantity occurring 
in Equation 6 should be unity, and in the case of bimolecular reactions 
unless the product 5,vy occurring in Equation 11 should be great enough 
to assure reaction for every molecule activated. Thus we should expect 
to find many reactions in which the actual amount of reaction falls below 
that predicted by an over simplified statement of Einstein’s law, and this 
agrees with the experimental facts. ^ Cases might also occur in which 
the primary photochemical reaction is followed by secondary reactions 
which would make the total change greater than that predicted. This 
case apparently occurs under certain conditions in the reaction between 
hydrogen and chlorine and has been discussed by Nernst.® The situation 
may be summed up by stating that although Einstein’s law of photo¬ 
chemical equivalence presumably holds for individual molecular changes 
it may not hold for the total end result of a photochemical reaction as 
macroscopically determined. 

XIL Conclusion and Summary 

1. A simple equation for the temperature coefficient of photochemical 
reaction rate has been derived on the basis of the quantum theory. The 
equation agrees with that previously obtained by the author^ using the 
methods of the classical statistical mechanics. 

2. Existing data on temperature coefficients of photochemical reactions 
have been successfully interpreted with the help of the equation^ 
has been shown that Plotnikow’s division of photocheinical temperature 
coefficients into three distinct classes is apparently not tenable. 

^ For the best work in this field see Warburg’s papers in the der Berliner 

Akadamie. 

»Nernst, Z. EleUrochem,, 24, 335 (1918). 
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3. An equation' for change in temperature coefficient with frequency 
.has been derived and successfully used in interpreting existing data* 

4. The causes for apparent deviations from Einstein’s law of photo¬ 
chemical equivalence have been discussed. 

, '5. Experimental work in this Laboratory is now in progress for further 
testing the ideas presented in this article. 

PASiUOKNA, CaUIPORNIA 

[Contribution rrom thr Laboratory or Physical Chemistry, Princeton 

University] 

THE ADSOEPTION OF GASES BY COPPER 
By Robert N, PeasE^ 

Received Jvlv 11, 1923 

During a recent investigation of the combination of ethylene and hydro¬ 
gen in the presence of metallic copper,^ a considerable amount of data on 
the adsorption isotherms of hydrogen, ethylene, ethane and carbon monox¬ 
ide on copper was accumulated. As these results show many points of 
special interest, it has seemed worth while to devote a separate paper to 
them. 

The apparatus, procedure and method of preparation of the copper and 
the gases have already been described^ and need not be repeated here in 
detail. Suffice it to say that adsorptions at a series of pressures between 
0 and 760 mm. were determined by admitting the gases in small quantities 
to an evacuated bulb containing the copper and measuring the pressure 
after equilibrium had been established. The dead space in the bulb and 
connecting tubes was determined by the use of helium, which was assumed 
not to be adsorbed. 

The absorbent consisted of about 100 g. of copper granules prepared by 
reduction of copper oxide by hydrogen at 200® in its original position. 

Adsorption Isotherms on Active Copper at 0 ® 

The adsorption isotherms at 0 ® in the presence of active copper are shown 
graphically in Fig. 1. Ethane was not actually run on this sample but its 
comparative behavior is known from two other series on similar samples 
of copper. An isotherm has been sketched in for completeness. Nitrogen 
was also run on this sample but the variability of the results indicated the 
presence of varying but small quantities (less than 6.5%) of some strongly 
adsorbed impurity. The nitrogen was prepared from ammonium chloride 
and sodium nitrite and was purified by passage through sulfuric acid, 
phosphorus pentoxide and a tube cooled in a mixture of solid carbon dioxide 

1 The work representeci by this paper was performed while the author was National 
Re^arch Fellow at Princeton University. 
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and alcohol. A curve corresponding to the least adsorption'noted for 
nitrogen has been sketched in. From the form of this particular curve, 
it wOiUld appear that this particular sample of nitrogen contained negligible 
amounts of impurity. 

The. marked specificity of the adsorption is conclusively demonstrated 
by the results of these measurements; for the order of adsorption not only 
bears no simple relation to the order of boiling points (that is, condensa- 



—Adsorptions of Ns, CsHe, C 2 H 4 and GO on active copper at 0°. Weight 
of copper catalyst: 117 . 0 g. Volume of dead space: 58.50 cc. 

bility) but in addition depends upon the pressure at which comparison is 
made. Thus, at 10 mm. pressure the order of adsorptions is M 2 , C 2 H 6 , 
H 2 , whfie at 760 mm.,;the-orderis:M 2 ,,H 2 ,'C 2 H 6 ,, CO, C 2 H 4 ; aiid 

from the' slopes' of.the curves it is..■evident that at still'higher pressures,:' 
the order will be N 2 , H 2 , GO, C 2 H 4 , C 2 H 6 . The order of boiling points is 
H2, N2, CO, C2H4, C2H6. The marked difference in the behavior of nitro¬ 
gen and carbon monoxide toward copper is especialty to be emphasized 
in view of the similarity in many physical properties of these two gases. 
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Leaving nitrogen out of account for the moment, certain interesting 
relatioiisliips among tlie adsorptions are clear. It is plain that the curves 
for hydi'ogen, carbon monoxide and ethylene are similar in form,® There 
is a portion representing adsorption at a pressure of less than 0.2 mm. which 
amounts to about 1 cc. for hydrogen, 2 cc. for ethylene and 4 cc. for carbon 
monoxide, a second portion pronouncedly concave to the pressure axis, 
and a third portion which is nearly rectilinear. The curve for ethane 
differs from the above in showing no marked low-pressure adsorption and 
being slightly concave to the pressure axis over the whole range. It is 
of interest that the slopes of the curves at 1 atm. for the four gases stand 
in the order of boiling points, that of hydrogen (expressed in cc. per 10 
mm.) being 0.010, of carbon monoxide 0.020, of ethylene 0.065 and of 
ethane 0.092. If it were not for the fact that the slope of the nitrogen 
curve is certainly much less than that of hydrogen, one might be inclined 
to say that the adsorption at the higher pressures was due to the * ‘physicaF ’ 
forces of capillarity. There would still be the difficulty that this implied 
the liquefaction of the gases in the capillaries of the copper at temperatures 
which for hydrogen and carbon monoxide are much higher than the 
critical, though not for ethylene and ethane = 9-6° and 32.1®, re- 
spectively). 

Much time was spent in attempting to fit the data to various adsorp¬ 
tion equations to be found in the literature, but it was found that none 
reproduced satisfactorily the values for the concave portions of the curves, 
that is the adsorptions up to about 0.5 atm. The best fit was obtained with 
a modification of Langmuir’s equation^ for adsorption on a single type of 
elementary space. The simple equation may be written, F^ds. = 

(1 + in which a and Fsat. constants. 

According to this equation, when is large compared to unity, Fads. 
— Fsat. = a constant, and when ap is small compared to unity, F^ds. '^P 
T^sat. ^ const. X p. The coefficient, a, may be taken as a measure of the 
strength of the adsorption. It is probable that witli an adsorbent such as 
the copper granules used in the work, elementary spaces or active adsorbing 
centers of all degrees of activity are scattered over the surface and that be¬ 
fore Langmuir’s equation can be properly applied, the'‘distribution curve*’ 
for' activity must be known.^ ', We may ■ assume,; however,; that over' the 
range of pressure considered these activities may be grouped afotind 
three average values corresponding to (1) a high activity and large value 
of a (for which Fads. = Fsat.); (2) a medium activity and medium value 
of a (for which Fads. = [^jp/(l + ctp)]VsB.t) a low activity and low 
value of a (for which Fads. = a^^Fsat.)* We may then write Fads. = 

® Adsorption curves for CO on copper like those here reported had been previously 
obtained by H. A. Jones and H. S. Taylor in the Laboratory of Princeton University. 
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Vi + V 2 + Vz — Fisat, +' ^ 2 sat. + ^sVzsat. P-' THs equation 

caE be made to fit the experimental values for iiydrogen, carbon monoxide 
and ethylene within the experimental error. CoUvSidering that it is a four- 

constant equation, which may be written V'ads - A + —~^^C '+Dp, 

' . * ■ 1. + Bp 

■this is not strange. As it may be considered to have some theoretical 
basis, this equation has been preferred to others, however. It may be noted 
that the three terms correspond in a way to the three portions of the 
characteristic adsorption isotherms. The best values of the four constants 
for hydrogen, carbon monoxide and ethylene are given in Table I. 

TabivE I 

Values of Constants in Adsorption Equation 


Yjflat. Fseat. Oz OsPssat. 

H2........ 0.95 2.21 0.037 0.000855 

C2H4........ .. 1.95 4.34 . 0173 . 00658 

CO........____ 4.95 4.74 . 0419 . 00191 


The Effect of Poisoning the Copper with Mercury 

Since previous experiments had demonstrated that mercury was a very 
powerful catalyst poison in the ethylene-hydrogen combination and that 
adsorption runs approximately parallel to catalytic activity, it was of 
interest to investigate further the influence of poisoning on the latter 
property. Accordingly, with the sample of copper used in the experiments 
just described, the influence of mercury on the adsorptions of hydrogen, 
ethylene and carbon monoxide at Of was determined. 

A small quantity of mercury, estimated at 0.015 cc., was forced into the adsorption 
bulb with hydrogen, after which the bulb was evacuated and heated to 200®. During 
the heating a few small globules of mercury condensed out on the cool portions of the 
connecting tube but the bulk of the mercury remained in the bulb. After heating, the 
mercury was found to have completely disappeared and there was no visual evidence 
of a change in the copper. Adsorption measurements revealed a marked decrease in 
activity, however. 

The character of the effect of mercury poisoning is made clear by an 
examination of the' eurves in Fig.' 2. ." (Broken curves, before poisoning; 
solid ciiiw^^es, after poisoning). It will be noted that the curves have been 
inoved nearly parallel to themselves toward the pressure axis, correspond" 
ing to decreases of different magnitudes mainly in the strong (low pressure) 
adsorption. The amounts of these decreases in adsorption at 1 atmosphere 
are 4.85 for carbon monoxide, 3.40 for hydrogen and 1.60 for ethylene; 
at 100 mm. the decreases are 5.00, 2.70 and 1.90, respectively. 

It is not clear why these decreases should vary so, much'among them-,: 
selves, if the . effect .of mercury is to saturate permanently a,certain, number; 
of elementary spaces. In particxflar, the result seems to be at odds with 
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a conclusion arrived at in another paper.^ There it, was shown that when 
a mixture of ethylene and hydrogen was let into the bulb containing copper 
catalyst, the initial pressure (obtained by extrapolation) was what would be 
expected if the total amount of gas adsorbed were ecpial to the amount 
of ethylene alone which would have been adsorbed if it alone were present. 
This did not necessarily mean that no hydrogen was adsorbed tinder these 
conditions. In fact, quite the opposite was indicated by the results of 



2 4' 6 8 , : 10 vl2 

Fig. 2.—Adsorptions of H 2 , C 2 H 4 and CO on copper before and after poisoning 
with mercury. Broken curi^es: before poisoning. Solid curves: after poisoning. 
Weightofcoppercatalyst: 117.0 g. Volume of dead space: 58.50 cc. 

the research as a w^hole. Rather the result was interpreted to mean that 
those active centers on the catalyst surface which could hold hydrogen 
molecules were also among those which could hold ethylene molecules, 
so that any hydrogen adsorbed from a mixture of the two simply displaced 
an equivalent amount of ethylene from the surface, one molecule of hy- 
drogen replacing one of ethylene. The writer would have been inclined 
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to predict from this that the mercury would have decreased the adsorptions 
of the two gases by like amounts, whereas it actually decreases that of 
hydrogen about twice as much as that of ethylene. It would seem , that 
de-activation of the active centers could proceed in steps, so that while a' 
given active center was completely prevented from adsorbing molecules 
of hydrogen, it could still adsorb ethylene strongly. Carbon monoxide, 
which is the most strongly adsorbed of the three, is also most aflfected by 
the mercury, its adsorption being decreased about three times as much as 
that of ethylene. The fact that the decrease for ethylene is both absolutely 
and relatively the least of the three may be connected with its relative 
ease of condensation. 

It may be mentioned that the decreases in adsorptive capacity were 
accompanied by a decrease in catalytic activity toward ethylene-hy¬ 
drogen combination in the ratio of more than 200:1. It is only at 
very low pressures that the decreases in adsorption approach this ratio. 
This would seem to be conclusive evidence that the strongest adsorbing 
centers are responsible for the main part of the catalytic activity of the 
preparation. 

Effect of Be-actwation by Heat Treatment 

In the course of the experiments on the catalytic combination of ethylene 
and hydrogen, the effect on both catalytic activity and adsorptive capacity 
of partially de-activating a copper catalyst by heating it to 450® in a 
vacuum was determined.® As this gave results which differ somewhat 
from those obtained by de-activation with mercury, they are also included. 

The results of measurements of adsorption of ethylene and hydrogen 
before and after heating the copper adsorbent to 450® are shown grapliically 
in Fig, 3. It will be seen that the effect of de-activating this sample of 
copper by heating was in a general way similar to the effect of de-activating 
the other sample by poisoning it with mercury. The curves have been 
moved over toward the pressure axis to nearty parallel positions, at the 
higher pressures at least. The heating has, however, decreased the hy- 
A Interesting results on the effects of heating active copper to successively higher 
temperatures have been obtained in the course of this investigation. In the present 
instance, the catalyst had been prepared at 200^, and heated to 300after reduction. 
It had not thereafter been taken above 200®. After the experiments on the active ma¬ 
terial so obtained had been carried out, the catalyst was heated first to 350 ° for an hour 
and then to 400 ° for hour without a marked change in activity resulting. It was then 

heated to 450 ° for one hour after which it was found to have decreased in activity as 
will be shown. Further heating at 450° for ^2 hour was without noticeaMe effect, 
however. Similar results were obtained with another catalyst which was eventually 
heated to 550° to produce a very inactive material. For each rise in temperature a no¬ 
ticeable decrease in activity occurred but further heating at the same temperature was 
without marked effect. There seems, therefore, to be a stable condition of the surface 
corresponding to the highest temperature to which it has been heated. All the heat¬ 
ings described above were carried out in a vacuum. 
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drogeii adsorption relatively less, than the poisoning and the ethylene 
adsorption relatively more. Thus, at one, atmosphere the decrease in hy¬ 
drogen adsorption atiiounts to 70%, while the decrease in ethylene ad¬ 
sorption, aniomits to 22%. These are to be , compared with decreases of 



Volumeof gas adsorbedincc. (measuredatO® and 760 mm.) 

Big.: 3.—Adsorptions of,H 2 and C 2 H 4 ,on copper at 0 °' before,' and- after de-acti- 
yation by heating to 450° in a vacuum. Broken curves: before heating. Solid 
curves: after heating. Weight of copper catalyst: 94.9 g. Volume of dead space; 
47.05 cc. 

92% for hydrogen and 14% for ethylene caused by mercuiyr poisoning. 
The absolute decreases at one atmosphere are 2.60 for hydrogen and 1*95 for 
'dthytehe,v;;;:Tt':;H much, more,::nearly of:':",the 

same order than in the case of copper poisoned with mercury. 
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The decrease in catalytic activity in'the ethylene-hydrogen combination 
accompanying these ■ decreases' in adsorption amounted to 85%. Just 
as in. the case of the poisoning by mercury, one must go to very low 
pressures to find a corresponding decreasein adsorption, indicating again 
that it is the strong (low-pressure) adsorption w^hich is mainly, responsible 
for'catalytic activity. ■ ,■ 

Seat of the Adsorptive Action of Active Copper 
It is clear from the relative adsorptions of the different gases by active 
copper that w^e may at once conclude that ordinary condensation in cap¬ 
illaries is not a sufficient explanation of the results, although it may ac¬ 
count for the adsorption of ethane and partially for that of ethylene. 
The action seems rather to be a specific one between the copper surface 
and the particular gas. It seems probable, however, that copper sur¬ 
face will not do but that the surface must be in a special condition.® From 
the evidence here presented, taken in conjunction with previous experience 
in the Princeton Laboratories, it would seem that an active copper surface 
is one which has scattered over it regions containing atoms whose fields 
are highly unsaturated. This follows from the fact that heating active 
copper to temperatures as low as 450‘^ caused appreciable sintering besides 
decreasing the surface activity. Sintering at so low temperatures points 
to the pre-existence on the surface of atoms of high mobility and therefore 
in a state of unsaturation. The process of sintering is the process of satu¬ 
ration of these atoms and since the agency wffiich causes the sintering also 
decreases the surface activity, it is reasonable to look upon these un¬ 
saturated atoms as the cause of this actmty. One would look for atoms 
of this character in surfaces of high degree of curvature—in “peaks,** that 
is to say, on the copper surface—rather than in the “valleys,** or capillaries. 
It seems probable that each of these “peaks** can attach more than one 
molecule of adsorbed gas. Otherwise it is difficult to see how Gombination 
of ethylene and hydrogen/for example, can take place as a result of ad¬ 
sorption. As already pointed out, since each hydrogen molecule that is 
adsorbed apparently displaces an ethylene molecule, the same point on 
the copper surface cannot hold a molecule of both. The two must, how¬ 
ever, be in close juxtaposition if combination is to occur. This can be true 
only if a given peak possesses more than one possible pomt of attachment. 
The activity is, therefore, not due to isolated active atoms scattered over the 
surface but to groups of these atoms. 

It has sometimes been assumed that catalysts owe their activity to the 
presence of an allotropic form. While this cannot be rated very highly 
as an explanation, still it appeared to be of interest to find whether active 
® See Taylor and Burns [This Journal, 43, 1273 (1921)], Gauger and Taylor 
{ibid,, 45, 920 (1923)] and Benton, [ibid.^ 45, 8S7, 900 (1923)] on the effect of method of 
preparation and of heat treatment on adsorptive capacity. 
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copper liad the same crystalline structure as inactive. Accordingly, at 
the suggestion of Dr. A. W. Hull, the General Electric Research Laboratory 
was requested to make an X-ray analysis of a sample of active copper and 
very kindly consented to do soJ The analysis proved that active- copper 
has the same' arrangement and spacing of atoms as ordinary massive copper, 
thus disposing of the assumption of a different allotropic form. This re¬ 
sult also indicates that amorphous metal does not exist in any quantity 
oil the surface. The discovery by Scheerer^ that metals preserve their 
characteristic crystalline arrangement and spacing of atoms even,when in 
the colloidal state would render the existence of amorphous copper in 
the material used still more doubtful. 

The peculiar appearance of active copper (it usually has a dull, reddish- 
brown surface) may be laid to its fine state of subdivision rather than to 
the presence of another form. Platinum black and precipitated silver 
behave similarly. Wood® has suggested that the phenomenon is probably 
due to the “trapping” of the incident light in the pores of the substance 
by multiple reflection and consequent abnormally large adsorption.^® 

Apparent Density of the Copper Adsorbent 

As a check on the determination of the dead space with helium on one 
sample of copper, determinations were also carried out by filling the ex* 
hausted bulb with water after the experiments were concluded. The 
value obtained with helium was 47.05 and with water was 47.13 after 
correction had been made for the volumes of the connecting tubes. The 
volume of the empty bulb was also determined and was found to be 58.00 
cc., after applying the above correction. From these data the apparent 
density of the copper can be calculated. The average of the two values 
for the dead space, 47.09 cc., will be used. 


Vol. cc. 


Empty bulb... 58.00 

Dead space. 47.09 

Copper.... 10.91 


Wt. of copper = 94.925 g. 

^ . wt. 94,93 

Detis. of copper ~ rrm7 = S.70 

vol. 1,0.91 ■ ' " 

Dens, of massive copper^ ^ = 8.935 


This request was made by Dr. Arthur F. Benton who prepared the sample and sent 
it'in'for investigation. ' 

® Sclieerer, Appendix to Zsigmondy’s 'Xolloidchemie,” 4th Edition, 1922, p, 387. 

: ^ Wood, Physical Optics,” Macmillan Co., 1921 , p. 449. 

4® A sample of active copper recently prepared in the writer’s laboratory has the 
characteristic appearance of ordinary copper and yet possesses high activity both as a 
catalyst and as an adsorbent with this exception, namely, that the adsorption of ethyl¬ 
ene is almost the same as that of hydrogen instead of being two or three times as great. 
Accepting Wood’s explanation, the appearance of this sample indicates that it is non- 
porous. The absence of large adsorption of ethylene at higher pressures is a strong in* 
dication that such adsorption is due to capillary condensation. 

'' ' ii/Landbh-B5imstMh/''"^Tabe!ien,7\''3ulitis.:%ri'ngeryl905,:p.'2^ 
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The active copper is seen to have an apparent density lower by about 
2.5% than that of massive copper. Since the X-ray analysis of a sample 
of active copper just mentioned showed that the copper had the normal 
arrangement and spacing of atoms, it is evident that the low density is 
probably due to the presence of cavities within the mass into 'which neither 
helium nor water penetrated. 

Summary 

1. The adsorption isotherms of hydrogen, ethylene, ethane, carbon- 
monoxide and nitrogen at 0'^ and up to one atmosphere have been measured. 
The results are discussed and the specific nature of the adsorption em¬ 
phasized. 

2. The effect of poisoning the copper wdth mercury on the adsorptions 
of hydrogen, ethylene and carbon monoxide and the effect of partially de¬ 
activating copper by heating on the adsorptions of hydrogen and eth3dene 
have been determined. In both cases it has been found that the strong 
adsorption at low pressures has been markedly decreased while the addi¬ 
tional adsorption at higher pressures has suffered little or not at all. 

3. From these results and certain incidental observations it has been 
concluded that the adsorption is due to specific adsorbing centers on the 
copper surface rather than to the surface as a whole. These centers, it 
seems most reasonable to suppose, are regions of high curvature or “peaks'" 
on the surface. 

University, Virginia 


[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the University of 

CauiforniaI 

THE CATALYTIC OXIDATION OF CARBON MONOXIDE. L 
EFFICIENCY OF THE CATALYSTS, MANGANESE DIOXIDE, 
CUPRIC OXIDE AND MIXTURES OF THESE OXIDES 

By J. A. Aumquist and Wiuuiam C. Bray 
R^ceivSd Tcx,y 18, 1923 

In connection with the work of the Defense Research Section, C, W. S., 
it was discovered^’^’^’'^ that specially prepared mixtures of certain oxides 
catalyzed the combustion of carbon monoxide at low concentration in air. 
The catalyst composed of 60% of manganese dioxide and 40% of copper 
oxide furnished a striking example of the “mixture effect”^ in contact ea- 

,'Lanih, Bray and'Frazer, J. Ind, Eng. Chem, ^12^ 213' (1920). ■, 

^ Rogers, Piggott, Bahlke and Jennings, This Journal, 43,1973 (1921). 

,A Merrill and Scalione, 43,1982 (1921). 

/ Lamb, Scalione and Edgar, ihid., 44, 738 (1922). 

® The mixture effect is probably closely related to promoter action. For a discus¬ 
sion of a number of examples, see Pease and Taylor, J. Pliys. Chem., 24,241 (1920), 
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talysis, since witli dry gas it liad been made to operate at liigli efficiency at 
a temperature as low as 0°, although each of its components was active 
only at a much higher temperature. 

In 1920j an investigation of the mixture effect was begun in this Labora- 
tory^ and the manganese dioxide-copper oxide catalysts for the combustion 
of carbon monoxide were chosen for study. It was planned to obtain as 
complete data as possible for several series of catalysts, varying in composi¬ 
tion from pure manganese dioxide to pure copper oxide, rather than to 
attempt to prepare especially active catalysts. In order that the results 
for each series might give comparable data on the rnixtoe effect, all of the 
catalysts of one series were prepared from the same moist samples of the 
individual oxides, and were dried under similar conditions. The program 
included the study of catalytic activity, adsorption and desorption of 
the gases involved, and the pore volume of the catalysts. 

Since the completion of our work the results of a related investigation by 
Benton® have been published, in which special attention was paid to the 
adsorption of gases by several oxide catalysts, including manganese dioxide, 
cupric oxide, and one mixture of these oxides. The experimental details 
differ greatly in these two independent investigations, and each will be a 
useful supplement to the other. 

The present paper deals primarily with the activity of the catalysts, A 
satisfactory measure of activity, as has been pointed out in earlier papers^^'^, 
is the efficiency of the catalyst at a given temperature, or is the temperature 
corresponding to a given efficiency, when a “steady state’V has been at¬ 
tained. It was found that a definite efficiency could be obtained for each 
catalyst provided that certain experimental conditions, as the temperature 
and volume of the catalyst, the rate of flow of the gas, and the partial pres¬ 
sure of water vapor, were kept constant. The results of the measurements, 
under controlled conditions, and in genei'al with dry gas, are given in the 
form of efficiency-temperature curves, the efficiency being expressed as the 
percentage of the carbon monoxide oxidized in passing through the catai 3 rst. 
The curves do not intersect, and their positions with reference to the tem¬ 
perature axis give a convenient measure of the relative activities of the 
catalysts. 

In general, a very low concentration of carbon monoxide in air, approxi¬ 
mately 0.2%; was used in^ these tests. ' Higher concentrations would have 
introduced a complication due to the greater heat of combustion in the 
mass of the catalyst. However, the precaution of measuring the tempera¬ 
ture within the catalyst, when operating under constant conditions, pre¬ 
vented any error due to this heating effect. In fact, it was proved for one 
catalyst that the' same efficiency-temperature curve was obtained ;When' 
theearbon monoxide concentration-was'varied;between,0.1% and 0.6%» 

® Benton, This Journal, 45, 887, 900 (1923). 
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Preparation of tlie Catalysts 

The manganese dioxide dind copper oxide were prepared according to the directions 
of "Merrill and Scalione^ except that larger quantities were used. However, we believe ' 
that products of this type made by different investigators or at different times may vary 
greatly in properties. 

In the preparation of the basic copper carbonate, the directions of Merrill and Scali- 
one^ were followed except that it was not precipitated on the manganese dioxide. The 
product was a fine, green precipitate and settled rapidly. 

Three series of catalysts were prepared. Each consisted of six members, 
the pure components, and foiir mixtures of the following approximate 
compositions: 80% MnOa, 20% CuO; 60% Mn02, 40% CuO; 40% MnOs, 
60% CuO; 20% Mn02, 80% CuO. The catalysts of each series will be re¬ 
ferred to later by numbers from 1 to 6, in the order of decreasing manganese 
dioxide content. 

In each series the moist constituents were mixed in the desired proportions, drained 
on a filter, and the six samples in the form of filter cakes dried slowly at about 75® for 
72 hours in an electric oven. In each case the resulting material was broken up, and 
granules which passed a 10-mesh screen and W’-ere retained on a 20-mesh screen were 
collected and stored in well-stoppered bottles. Before these granules were tested or 
analyzed, they were given a final drying for half an hour at 175® under a pressure of 
about Vs atmosphere. 

The catalysts of Series 1 were later found to contain soluble sulfates, and 
in some cases seemed not to have been well mixed. Accordingly, in the 
two later series the constituents were washed more carefully during 
their preparation, and the mixing was done by grinding the moist oxides 
in a large mortar until a uniform paste resulted. The basic copper car¬ 
bonate (No 6, Series 3) had a tendency to pulverize on drying and did 
not give satisfactory granules. No. 5 in the same series gave very soft 
granules. 

Three catalysts prepared by the Washington investigators were also 
tested:- manganese dioxide, a 60% (Mn 02 ) mixture, and copper oxide. 
Portions of the original samples were given the usual half-hour heat treat¬ 
ment under diminished pressure at 175® before being tested. These cata¬ 
lysts are numbered Wl, W3, and W6 respectively, but do not constitute a 
related series. The methods of preparation of the two oxides, Wl and W6, 
■were similar to those used by us; but the mixture,' W3, is not directly com¬ 
parable with any of our mixtures. It is probably closely related to or 
identical with that used by Tamb, Scalione and Edgar,® Its properties, 
which wiH be presented later, indicate that its constituents differed from 
Those of' the other mixtures, but may be partly accounted,'for'by the pres- 
' sure treatment to''which'the'moist filter cake was subJe'Cted, '■ 

3,:p:i986.'" '"'■ 

8:'Ref. 3,,^ 

® Ref. 4, p. 740, Footnote 6. 
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Apparatus and Experimental Method 
The general method of testing consisted in passing a mixture of carbon 
monoxide and air of known composition through the catalysts at a definite 
constant rate and determining the percentage of the carbon monoxide 
oxidized by analyzing the effluent gas. Since it was desirable to make an-""^’ 
alyses continuously, use was made of a calorimetric device developed by 
Lamb and Larsond® with' a modification essentially like that described by 
Larson and Wliite^^ for the prevention of premature combustion on the 
thermocouple leads. 

The flowmeter, A, gave a head of 35.8 cm. of water for a rate of flow of ^/n liters 
per minute. This corresponds to the space velocity of 5000 for 5 cc. of catalyst which 
was used in these tests. 

B is a bead tower through which coned, sulfuric acid dripped and G is a tower con¬ 
taining solid sodium hydroxide for removing acid spray. 



The catalyst to be tested was placed in a tube at O. The testing tube was of 1 cm. 
cross section and the catalyst was placed therein on a perforated plate, to a depth of 5 
cm. The gas passed up inside of the outer jacket and down through the catalyst con¬ 
tained in the inner tube. For tests above room temperature, heating was accomplished 
by a coil of resistance wire wound on asbestos paper around the outer tube/and the 
temperature was controlled by means-of a lamp bank and a rheostat. The temperature 
within the catalyst and that just above it was measured by means of two copper-con- 
stantan thermocouples. Readings were made on a commercial potentiometer indicator 
to within 1°. When the catalyst was operating at 100% efficiency with 0.2% carbon 
monoxide air mixture, its temperature was 4° or 5° higher than that of the entering gas; 
but at 20% or lower efficiency the difference was not measurable. For tests below room 

Lamb and Larson, This Journal, 41,1908 (1919) ; compare Figs. 3 and 4, p. 1914. 

Larson and White, '44, 20 (1922). 
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temperature the entering gas was precooled before reaching the catalyst by passing 
through a copper tube, closely wound around the glass jacket. The apparatus was im¬ 
mersed in a Dewar tube containing a suitable cooling mixture and the temperature of the 
catalyst was measured as before. 

In Fig. 1,1 represents a calcium chloride drying tube, placed beyond the catalyst, 
which was used in all our work.' It is probable that the drying of the gas at this point 
was unnecessary, since there is no evidence that water vapor interferes with the per¬ 
formance of the analyzing device. 

The mixture of carbon monoxide and air used for testing was kept in a 500-Hter 
gasometer, built of tin-plated copper and equipped with an electric fan for stirring. The 
carbon monoxide was prepared by the action of coned, sulfuric acid on sodium formate. 

Analytical Methods 

Carbon Monoxide.—The iodine pentoxide method for the determin¬ 
ation of carbon monoxide was employed to determine the composition of 
the gas used for testing. The procedure followed was essentially the same 
as that developed by Tarson, Jayson and White, Defense Research Sec¬ 
tion, C. W. When small corrections 'were made by means of blanks, 
an accuracy of 1 to 2% was obtained for samples containing about 0.2% of 
carbon monoxide. 

The composition of the catalysts, as determined by the following analytical 
methods, is shown in Tables I-IV, which are placed in the following sec¬ 
tion near the efSciency'-temperature diagrams, Figs. 2-6. 

Water and Carbon Dioxide in the Catalysts .—K current of air, pre¬ 
viously dried by passing over solid potassium hydroxide and phosphoric 
anhydride, was aspirated slowly through a Pyrex tube containing a weighed 
sample of the catalyst, and then through weighed U-tubes containing 
phosphorus pentoxide and potassium hydroxide. The tube containing the 
catalyst was heated almost to redness and allowed to cool in position. 
The amounts of water and carbon dioxide were determined by weighing 
the absorption U-tubes. It is interesting to note that even the manganese 
dioxide (before its use as a catalyst) contained some carbon dioxide al¬ 
though no carbonate was used in its preparation. The only explanation is 
that it was absorbed from the air. 

In Tables I-IV the results of these analyses are expressed as the number' 
of grams of water or carbon monoxide per 100 g. of the water-free sample. 
The calculations were made by subtracting the weight of water found from 
the weight of the original sample. In Series 1 (Table I) the carbon dioxide 
content was very small and was neglected. 

■ Available' Oxygen.—The oxidizing power of the catalysts, was ^deter- 
inined by their ability to liberate iodine from a solution of potassium iodide, 
which',was:.slightlyacid:with'.acid.The'oxidizing.'power thus de-. 
termined includes the reduction of the manganese dioxide to manganese 
■oxide:'.'''and. of^ the';: 'CupricTo .mprous .-oxide.The,,liberation of'iodine'^wa^ 
Compare Teagtie^ J, Ifd, Eng. Chem., 12 , , 964 (1920). ' : 
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slowj especially with copper present, and was not complete in some cases 
in less than two or three days. To prevent the oxidation of the iodide by 
the air during this period the solutions were kept in glass-stoppered flasks 
from which air had been displaced by carbon dioxide. The iodine setiree 
was titrated with 0.1 iV sodium thiosulfate solution. After titration the 
solution was allowed to stand for 24 hours and if no color developed, the 
reaction was regarded as complete. 

In Tables I-IV the available oxygen is shown in the fifth column as the 
number of grams of oxygen per 100 g. of the anhydrous sample (that is, 
the original material minus the water content). 

An attempt was made to check the method described above by com¬ 
parison with a gravimetric one. A sample of the oxide was treated, as 
described under the determination of water, and tlie catalyst was weighed 
after the heating. The weight lost by the oxide minus the weight of water 
and carbon dioxide was taken as the amount of oxygen lost on heating. 
The available oxygen content of the same oxide before and after heating 
was determined by the potassium iodide method and the difference between 
these should also be equal to the oxygen lost. In almost every case, the 
oxygen loss as determined by the latter method was slightly greater than 
that found by the direct weighing. The discrepancy was mainly due to 
the fact that the oxide after being heated was extremely hygroscopic and 
gained some weight before it could be weighed. It was found that a mo¬ 
mentary exposure to the air produced an appreciable increase in weight, 
and that the discrepancy became less as precautions to prevent exposure 
were mcreased. It was concluded, therefore, that the iodide method was 
the better and could be relied upon to give satisfactory results on the 
relative available oxygen contents of the catalysts used. 

' 'Copper Oxide.—The mixed catalyst was treated with dil. sulfuric, acid 
and solid sodium sulfite, in excess of that required for the reduction of the 
manganese dioxide, 'was added. The oxides dissolved rapidly and the solu¬ 
tion was evaporated until fumes of sulfuric acid appeared, in order td expel 
the excess of sulfur dioxide. The acid concentration was reduced to about 
0.2 AT by addition of water, and excess of potassium iodide was added. The 
liberated iodine was treated with 0.1 A/ sodium thiosulfate solution in 
the usual manner. . 

In Tables I-IV the results of these copper determinations are shown in 
the third from the last column as percentage of cupric oxide in the an- 
■ hydrous^sample.' ■' ■■ ' 

'■v, Manganese'Oxides.—After correction had,been made for, the water 
content, 100 g. of the anhydrous sample contained known amounts of 
carbon dioxide and cupric oxide and the remainder was assumed to be mam 
ganese oxides, MnO^c, (except in Series 1-:, where the impurities were.not neg¬ 
ligible); % was calctilated;::from the.; available'oxygen content, (after ■the. 
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amount corresponding to the cupric oxide present had been subtracted. 
The values of given in the last column of the Tables, are always less than 
2, and are not constant within a single series. While they are evidently 
not very accurate, they serve to show approximately the state of oxidation 
of the manganese oxide. Another method of representing the composition 
of MnO^ is shown in the tables, namely, as a mixture of manganese dioxide 
and monoxide; the fourth from the last column shows the amount of di¬ 
oxide corresponding to the available oxygen in MnO.^, and the remainder 
is given in the next to the last. 

The presence of impurities in the catalysts of Series 1 interfered with the 
determination of the MnO^c content and of r. The impurity was 4.5% 
in the copper oxide; and it was probably as large in the manganese oxide, 
No. 1, as was shown by its behavior towards water (in experiments by 
Draper which will be described in a later article). The value of x for this 
sample (No, 1) is 1.65 when the impurity is assumed to be zero, and 1.69 
for 4.5% impurity. The latter value was arbitrarily assumed, and the 
4.5% correction for impmities was made on all the members of Series 1. 

The composition of the catalysts with respect to MnO;^ and cupric oxide 
is shown in the second and third columns of Tables I-IV. 

Results of Standard Efficiency Tests with Dry Gas 

In making a run, air was passed through the line xmtil the galvanometer 
deflection remained constant at or near the zero point. This indicated 
that the two thermocouple junctions in the analyzing device were in tem¬ 
perature equilibrium. The dilute mixture of carbon monoxide and air was 
then drawn through at a rate of liters per minute directly to the analyzer 
and a constant deflection was obtained in a few minutes. By changing the 
resistance in the galvanometer circuit this constant deflection was made to 
occur at a position between 20 and 25 cm. on the scale. The gas was then 
turned through the catalyst tube by means of a stopcock; the reading then 
varied between the above maximum and zero, depending on the efficiency 
of the catalyst. For this analyzing device Lamb and Larson found that the 
calibration curve, relating deflections to carbon monoxide concentrations, 
was a straight line up to 0.4% of carbon monoxide. From this it fottows 
that at these low concentrations the percentage decrease in the defleGtion is 
equal to the percentage of carbon monoxide oxidized in the catalyst tube. 
This gives the efficiency of the catalyst under the given conditions directly, 
provided that sufficient time has been allowed for a steady state to be 
■ realized.' , ^ 

■ In.'a giveu run,"after the. 5 tea(iy:.state had. once been attained,, giving one 
point on''''the,.effidency4^ curve,the determ'ination of the.other 

./points'could be-'made: comparatively rapidly, / 'Wrhen;;the temperature of,' 
the catalyst was then ma.intained constant for half, an hour the efficiency 
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remained constant for the last 15 minutes of this period* However, on 
starting a run, either, with a fresh catalyst or with a sample which had been 
tested on the previous day, there was some delay in attaining the steady 
state, and the efficiency gradually increased at constant temperature. 
This was especially marked when the catalyst was operating at low^' effi¬ 
ciency. Accordingly, the most satisfactory procedure was first to operate 
at or above the temperature corresponding to 90-100% efficiency* Each 
of the points marked on Figs, 3, 4 and 5 was obtained at constant temper¬ 
ature and the efficiency remained constant for 10 minutes. The points 
wei'e shown to be reproducible whether the catalyst had previously been 
operating at higher or lower efficiencies. 

In making the tests on Series 1 the less satisfactory method was adopted 
of beginning the measurements at the lower temperature, and taking a 
large number of readings without definitely proving that the efficiency re¬ 
mained constant at a given temperature. The smooth curves drawn 



Temperature, °C. 

Fig. 2.“—Efficiency data for Series I; compare Table I 


through these points are showm in Fig. 2, but it is possible that the efficiency 
may be slightly low in some cases. However, when a second run was made 
with Catalyst 3 by the regular method, the steady-state points fell on or 
very close to the curve previously obtained. 

The results in Fig. 2 show that the four mixtures were 100% efficient at 
temperatures below 90®, while the copper oxide, No. 6, and the manganese 

FABm I . , , ■ ■ 

Composition OP CATAnvsTs, SnaiBS 1. Compare Fig, 2 

Composition referred to 100 g. of anhydrous sample ‘ 

■■■ Available ^ ■ Remainder,^ 


No.:- 

^MnOx ' ■ 

CuO 

HaO 

oxygen 

MnOs 

CuO 

MnO +■ salts 

' ■ ' 'iX 

■■ 1'- 

100 

0 , 

■■ 7.5' , 

12.8 

70.0 

0.0 

30.0 

(1.69) 

„ 2:";. 

' 'v,70. 



12.6 

53.0 

28.8 

„ 18,2'. '■ 

'.,1.75 , 


55 

4B 

'7.5 

12.2 

43,0 

43,2.,' 

-■:'.'13;S:'',' ■ 

1.78 

:,4:' 

'''42'" 

58 

7.0 

11.1 

29.8 

56.0. 

;■"■,. 14.2,. 

,.l,7bv' 

5;' 

'-'21,' 

79 


10.5 

15.9 

75.7 

:";■■■'■■,':'8'.4:'■:':'' 


6 

0'''" 

100 


9.6 

0,0 

96.0 
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Composition of Catai^ysts, S:©ri^s 2. Compare Fig. 3 


No. 

MnO;,; 

CuO 

Composition referred to 100 g. of anhydrous sample 
Available Remainder 

H 2 O oxygen CO 2 MnOa CuO MnO 

X 

1 

100.0 

0.0 

4.0 

15.7 

0.9 

85.0 

0.0 

14.1 

1.83 

2 

71'.8 

28.2 

4.0 

14.8 

.7 

65.2 

28.0 

6.1 

1.89 

3 

54.9 

45.1 

3.7 

13.1 

.7 

46.8 

44.8 

7.7 

1.82 

4 

38.1 

61.9 

4.4 

12.6 

.7 

34.8 

61.5 

3.0 

1.90 

5 

20.2 

79.8 

3.0 

11.4 

.4 

18.0 

79.5 

■■ 2.1 

1.87 

6 

0.0 

100.0 

2.8 

9.9 

.4 

0.0 

99.6 

0.0 


No. 

Tabi^f III 

Composition of Catalysts, Smms 3. Compare Fig. 4 

Composition referred to 100 g. of anhydrous sample 

Available Remainder 

MnOa: CuO H 2 O oxygen CO 2 AlnOs CuO MnO 

X 

1 

100.0 

0.0 

3.8 

16.2 

trace 

00 

00 

0.5 

0.0 

11.7 ■ 

1.85 

2 

66.0 

34.0 

5.8 

13.6 

4.1 

56.3 

32.6 

7.0 

1.86 

3 

43.7 

56.3 

7.8 

11.1 

6.7 

31.8 

52.5 

9.0 

1.74 

4 

36.7 

63.3 

8.2 

10.2 

6.0 

23.0 

69.5 

11.5 

1.62 

5 

28.5 

71.5 

9.8 

10.1 

9.8 

19.5 

64.5 

6.2 

1.72 

6 

0.0 

100.0 

9.5 

9.3 

7.0 

0.0 

93.0 

0.0 



dioxide, No. 1, did not reach this efficiency until the temperature was 
raised to 160® and 280 ^ respectively. 



Temperature, °C. 

Fig. 3.— Efficiency data for Series 2; compare Table n 

■A comparison of Figs. 2 and 3 shows adistinct improvement in efficiency' 
for the catalysts of Series 2, over the corresponding ones of Series 1. This 
is probably, due to' the fact that the oxides of. Series 2 were washed free from 
'soluble salts.''" 

, In;Fig.;'4',the'resultsfor'Series'3,,exeept'for the poor efficiency,of-,the"b^i'c' 
copper carbonate,"No,'6,' are seen'to bedn'Close agreement-with.'thoseTor 
Series 2, Fig. 3. It is remarkable that the relatively high catbonldioxide 
content (see. Table III) of -the mixtures -has so little effect. The water 
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content is also higher than in Series 2, but there is no reason to suspect that 
the catalysts were not operating in the region of maximum efficiency (com¬ 
pare the following section). In this series, as in the two earlier ones, the 
catalyst whose composition is closest to 60% of MnO^^ and 40% of cupric 
oxide (No. 2 in this case) is the most active; but the difference between'it 
and the , other mixtures in the series is not great. 



Fig. 4.—Efficiency data for Series 3; compare Table III 

The efficiency-temperature curves for the Washington catalysts, Nos. 1 
and 6, Fig. 5, correspond closely with those for Nos. 1 and 6 of Series 2, 
Fig. 3, for which the methods of preparation were similar. But the mix¬ 
ture, W3 (Curve 3), is a far more active catalyst than any of our mixtures; 



Temperature, °C. 

Fig. 5,—‘Efficiency data for Washington catalysts; compare Table IV 


'.it operated atl00% efficiency'below 20°, while no "Other, did so,below 55°. 
The analytical data in Table IV show that this catalyst is remarha:hle for 
'the:high^conten,t,'pfDX 3 ?^g^^^ in its Mn0a:;.4he value of 1.95,,is'higher, 

■in' any ‘Other sample,;. Its carbon,dioxide;,contenti$jelatively iQW":(eompar;e 
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Nos. 2 and 3, Table III). These facts suggest that there was some un¬ 
known but essential difference in the methods of preparing the constituents 
of this catalyst, but we do not know whether its high activity is to ■ be 
attributed to such an explanation, or to the fact that the moist mixture of 
the constituents was subjected to high pressure. The data of Merrill and 
Scalione,^® on the effect of pressure on the “life” of the catalyst in moist 
air probably do not throw any light on this question. 

TABnn IV 

Composition OF Washington Catalysts. Compare Fig. 5 


No. 

MnOa; 

CuO 

Composition referred to 100 g. of anhydrous sample 

Available Remainder 

H 2 O oxygen CO 2 MnOs CuO MnO 

X 

1 

100 

0.0 

15.2 

15.6 

trace 

85.0 

0.0 

15.0 

1.82 

3 

52.8 

47.2 

6.2 

13.6 

3.6 

48.9 

45.5 

2.0 

1.95 

6 

0.0 

100.0 

2.9 

10.0 

trace 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 


V 

100.0 

0.0 

10.5 

14.6 

trace 





1" 

100.0 

0.0 

2.4 

13.4 

trace 





3' 

52.8 

47.2 

12.4 

13.6 

3.9 





3" 

52.8 

47.2 

4.3 

12.8 

trace 





6' 

0.0 

100.0 

3.7 

10.0 

trace 





6" 

0.0 

100.0 

2.2 

10.1 

trace 


. . 




Variation of the Water and Oxygen Contents of the Catalysts 

Other investigators have found that partial dehydration of the oxide 
catalysts is necessary in order to make them appreciably active. A rapid 
increase in activity is caused by the initial removal of water. This rate of 
increase, however, does not continue indefinitely, for a region is reached such 
that further slow dehydration causes a comparatively slight change in the 
activity. For example, in the case of Catalyst 3, Series 1 (approximately 
60% of manganese dioxide and 40% of cupric oxide) a decrease in the 
water content from 12% to 7.5% (referred to the water-free material) re¬ 
duced the temperature required for 50% efficiency only from 49® to 45®, 
The removal of water up to this point did not cause an appreciable de¬ 
crease in the oxygen content of the catalyst. 

Reference to the tables of the preceding section shows that the water 
content of the mixed catalysts did not differ greatly within a given series, 
and was for each catalyst probably in the region where the change of ac¬ 
tivity with dehydration was slight. Since all': were submitted to a ,/similar 
drying process, the variation of the water content indicates the relative ease 
with which each lost water. ' In Series. 1 and 2 the, manganese, dioxide was 
■ the^ more hydrated and, the. water content of, the', mixtures, deceased with 
the manganese dioxide cont^^ In Series 3 there was a trend in the op¬ 
posite direction because "the ' basic’ nopper carbonate ■ contained the-more' 
water.:;,;:''\■ V'v';":' 

3, p. 1996, Table III. ■ ;. ; : 
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It was found that continued drying of the catalyst, beyond the region 
referred to above, resulted in decreased activity, and loss of oxygen except 
in the case of copper oxide. A sample of the Washington mixture, No. 3"' 
Table IV and Fig, 5, was dried over a moving flame for a short time. Com¬ 
parison with No. 3 shows a great lowering of activity when the water con¬ 
tent had been changed from 6.2 to 4.3 and the oxygen content lowered from 
13.6 to 12.8. Another example of the loss of a small amount of oxygen in 
drying is furnished by the results for No. 3, Series 1 in Table V below. 
Data for the Washington samples of copper oxide and manganese dioxide 
are given in Table IV and Fig. 5. The efficiency of a sample of copper 
oxide, No. 6', which contained 3.7% of water was found to be coincident 
with Curve 6 (2.9% of water); but the activity was ultimately reduced 
by further drying at a higher temperature (compare No. 6"). The oxygen 
content was unchanged. In the case of the manganese dioxide loss of oxy¬ 
gen occurred before the decrease in activity. Thus, No. 1', which had 
been dried under suction for two hours at 200° and contained 10.5% of 
water, showed an efficiency corresponding to Curve 1 (15.2% of water), 
although its oxygen content had been changed from 15.6 to 14.6. Con¬ 
tinued drying at higher temperature reduced the efficiency to that repre¬ 
sented by Curve 1", and lowered the oxygen content to 13.4. It seems 
probable from these results that the decrease in activity finally obtained is 
due to a change of structure. The active mixed catalyst is sensitive to loss 
of oxygen, while the much less active manganese dioxide is not. 

The high oxygen content of the most active catalyst, W3, has already 
been referred to and, as implied in the preceding paragraph, it is possible 
that there is a relation between the content of available oxygen of a mixed 
catalyst and its activity. However, even if this should prove to be true, 
oxygen comparisons would have to be restricted to samples of the same cat¬ 
alyst which had been subjected to various treatments. From our data 
for Series 1 to 3 we have found no relation between the values of x, Tables 
I to III, and the relative activities of the various catalysts. 

Merrill and vScalione considered that the oxygen content of a catalyst is 
one of the variables at the steady state, and reported^^ that the catalyst, 
when operating at low efficiency with either dry or wet gas, lOvSt oxygen 
which was restored by operation at higher efficiency. We, however, have 
been unable to check this result. In each of the four sets of experiments in 
Table V, the oxygen content is seen to be practically the same whether the 
catalyst was operated at low or high efficiency. In each experiment the 
catalyst was operatM for one hour to two hours with dry gas at the 
efficiency stated before a sample was taken for analysis. These results 
dre;'not'“conclusive', since the-amount of 'Oxygen that....could'be removed.in 
one hour from a catalyst operating at lovf efficiency with 0.2% to 0.4% of 
»Ref. 3, pp. 1993 and 1997. ^ . ; : . • 
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carbon monoxide does not exceed the possible limit of error in the analysis. 
But otir failure to'detect an increase of the oxygen content in any sample of 
a catalyst operating at high efficiency, and the result given in a later section 
that the speed of reduction is slower than the speed of catalysis, make it 
probable that there is no appreciable change in the oxygen content of the 
catalyst, 

TABrn V 

Oxygen Content of Catalysts 


Catalyst 

CO 

% 

Last operated at 

Efficiency 
Temp. % 

Available 

oxygen 

3 ; Series 1 ; undried. 

.. 0.17 

62 

03 

12.24 



41 

32 

12.18 




25 

12.22 

3; Series 1; dried at 100° for one hour..., 

.20 

64 

100 

11.92 



41 

33 

12.04 

3; Series 1; dried at 200° for one hour_ 

.. .23 

70 

100 

11.70 



30 

4 

11.69 

3; Series 2; dried at 200° for V 2 hour.,.., 

.. .38 

60 

100 

12.8,2 ' 



30 

40 

12.90 


Tests with Moist Gas 

The effect of moisture on the operation of these catalysts has been 
studied extensively by the earlier investigators. For example, Merrill and 
Scalione^® gave efficiency-temper¬ 
ature curves for gas of varying 
humidity, which show that the 
water vapor causes a decided 
decrease in activity. From these 
and other results, they concluded 
that the moisture absorbed from 
the gas remains for the most part 
as a film on the surface of the 
catalyst, hindering the adsorp¬ 
tion of carbon monoxide and oxy¬ 
gen, and does not re-hydrate the 
oxides to any considerable ex¬ 
tent.' ,: This film was removed by 
operation with dry gas at higher 



Fig.6.- 


Temperature, °C. 

-Effi'ciency-temperature curves for' dry 
and moist gas 


temperatures and the catalyst gradually regained its former activity. 

In order to check these observations and to obtain comparable effi¬ 
ciency-temperature curves for dry and moist gas, some tests were made on 
'Catalyst'2'of'Se'ries"'2. , Vapor pressures of 11.5: mm.', and 5.1' mm'.; were ob¬ 
tained by allowing 44% and 58% sulfuric add solutions to drip through the 
' 'bead,,:tower.'7 '' The steady-state , pom^ were obtained as in the dry'gas,''"testa:: 
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and were found to be quite reproducible whether approached from higher 
or lower efficiencies. Contrary to the results of Merrill and ScalionCi no de¬ 
crease ill the oxygen content was detected for samples which had been oper¬ 
ating at low efficiencies. In Fig. 6, A represents the efficiency for dry gas, 
B for water-vapor pressure of 5.1 mm. and C for vapor pressure of 11.5 
■mm. 

The fact that water vapor is strongly adsorbed and tends to form a film 
on the surface of the catalyst, indicates that this equilibrium film is the 
retarding factor which accounts for the decreased efficiency of the catalyst 
with moist gas. The similar form of the curves for moist gas and dry gas 
suggested the presence of a strongly adsorbed film, when operating with 
dry gas also, which might be the limiting factor in the catalysis. It seemed 
likely that carbon dioxide would be the more strongly adsorbed, of the 
gases concerned and would, therefore, be more apt to exert such a covering 
action. It was thought that the addition of carbon dioxide to the testing 
gas might cause a decrease in efficiency, if the catalyst had a tendency to 
take on such a film of carbon dioxide. However, the results of some ex¬ 
periments on Catalyst 3 of Series 2, with a partial pressure of carbon dioxide 
of Va atmosphere, indicated that there was no marked effect. Since in 
the absence of added carbon dioxide the partial pressure of carbon dioxide 
in the gas leaving a catalyst operating at 100% efficiency would be only 
0.002 atmosphere, it follows that an increase in the carbon dioxide pressure 
of 167 fold (or more when the catalyst is operating at lower efficiency) has 
little or no effect. This result does not prove that there is no protective 
film of carbon dioxide, but simply that such a film, if it exists, is not in 
equilibrium with the surrounding gas. In other words, this is a question 
of rate and not of equilibrium, and it is possible that the carbon dioxide is 
given off so slowly by a catalyst operating at low efficiency that a film is 
built up at the steady state. Definite evidence in favor of this mechanism 
will be presented in a later paper. 

The Reduction of the Catalyst by Carbon Monoxide 

The probability that the oxygen content of a catalyst remains practically 
constant has already been mentioned. In order to obtain data on the ease 
of reduction of the catalysts some runs were made with a mixture of about 
1% of carbon monoxide in nitrogen. Oxygen was removed by means of yel¬ 
low phosphorus, and the mixtttre was passed through the catalyst at the 
rate of 300 cc. per minute. Air was admitted to the gas stream after pass¬ 
ing the catalyst in order that the analyzing device might be used to measure 
the change in the carbon monoxide content of the gas ; the rate of flow of air 
was maintained constant at about'420'cc. per minute by'means, of'■■another, 
flowmeter. Before an experiment was begun nitrogen was passed through 
the system for half an hour to sweep out oxygen. 
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The behavior of Catalyst 3 of Series 2 was typical for all experiments 
started 'at a temperature close to that at which the catalyst operated at 
99-100% efficiency with carbon monoxide in air, and will be described in 
detail. The experiment was begun with the catalyst at a temperature of 
56'' (compare Fig. 3), and its behavior is shown graphically in Fig. 7. 

The initial reading of 23.0 corresponds to the concentration of carbon 
monoxide in the nitrogen mixture, which was 0.86% as determined by the 
iodine pentoxide method. When the gas was turned through the catalyst 
(fourth minute) the drop in the reading indicated a very rapid reaction and 
the temperature of the catalyst rose from 56° to 63° during the first 9 
minutes. As showm by the curve the rate of carbon monoxide oxidation 
then became progressively slower and seemed to be practically constant 
between the times 40 and 65 minutes. The catalyst temperature had now 
returned to 58°, Between the times 65 and 85 minutes the temperature 
of the catalyst was raised to 86° and the decreasing deflections showed that 



carbon monoxide was then being oxidized, at the expense of the catalyst^ 
more rapidly at the higher temperatures. While the rate of this reaction 
and the temperature were still increasing the input of heat was decreased; 
this conresponded to the gradual rise of the curve, indicating at the end of 
the experiment 22% oxidation at a temperature of 84°. 

A sample of the catalyst taken immediately after the run showed a loss of 
16.3 mg. of oxygen per gram of the anhydrous sample, which corresponds 
to about 10% of the available oxygen originally present. From the amount 
of carbon monoxide oxidized ditring the run, and the weight of the sample, 
1.38 g., an approximate calculation of the oxygen loss was made, which 
agreed fairly well with the above figure, thus showing that the gas mixture 
was practically free from oxygen. It was found that, unless extreme pre¬ 
cautions were taken to remove all the oxygen, the carbon monoxide com¬ 
bined with this oxygen in preference to reducing the catalyst. 

' ,, The partially ^reduced, catalyst was. -then treated with, the ^ usual mixture of 
carbon,''monoxide,a airior,Two hours,.- '-'It'then'showed;an-efficiency of 
but i0% at 55° and of 80% at 82°, while the same catalyst before reduction 
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was 100% efficient at 60°. Analysis of the sample showed that over half 
of the lost oxygen had been restored by this air treatment. The failure of 
the catalyst to return to its former state of activity, in spite of the partial 
restoration of oxygen, suggests that it had suffered a change of structure. 
The efficiency of the more active mixed Washington catalyst was also found 
to be permanently impaired by similar reduction (at 30™38°) with carbon 
monoxide, but in this case there was little evidence to indicate that any of 
the lost oxygen was regained in the subsequent operation of the catalyst 
with carbon monoxide in air. These results support the suggestion made in 
a previous section that the oxygen contents of samples of a given mixed 
catalyst may indicate the relative activity. 

A similar experiment at a higher temperature (150“'! 66°) with the man¬ 
ganese dioxide of Series 2 showed that its efficiency was not permanently 
lessened by reduction to the extent of 7% of its available oxygen. It 
returned to its former activity when treated with carbon monoxide and air, 
and analysis showed that most of the lost oxygen had been restored. It 
has alread}^ been pointed out above that the active manganese dioxide 
catalyst is not very sensitive with respect to a change in the oxygen content. 
Whether this fact and the restoration of the oxygen lost in reduction are due 
simply to the high temperature necessary for operation as a catalyst, or 
can be taken as evidence that the mixed catalysts possess a structure differ¬ 
ent from that of the one-component catalysts, we are unable to decide. 

In the reduction experiment begun at a temperature at which the catalyst 
could act with 99 to 100% efficiency as a catalyst, there action was very fast 
only for the first few minutes, after which its speed decreased fairly rapidly. 
It follows that there is only a small supply of “active” oxygen at the sur¬ 
face of the catalyst, and that the removal of oxygen from the catalyst be¬ 
comes increasingly difficult as the reaction proceeds. The speed of the lat¬ 
ter slow reaction increases rapidly with the temperature, and hence must be 
negligible at low efficiency. Similarly, the initial reaction is slow when 
the experiment is started at these lower temperatures. The simplest ex¬ 
planation of the decrease of the rate as the reaction proceeds and as the 
temperature is lowered is that the solid surface is protected by a film which 
is; then held more firmly, , 

Our results show that at a given temperature the catalytic process can¬ 
not be replaced by a series of alternate treatments with carbon monoxide 
and air, at least unless the duration of each single treatment is made very 
short. The simultaneous reaction of the catalyst with carbon monoxide 
and oxygen takes place more rapidly than the reaction with carbon monox¬ 
ide alone at the same temperature. 

Discussion of the Mixture Effect 

The relation of the compositions of the catalysts to their activity is best 
shown by the temperature-composition diagram, Fig. 8. Here the ordinate 
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represents the temperature corresponding to 50% efficiency and the ab¬ 
scissa gives the percentage of MnO^ in the anhydrous mixture. The values 
of MnO^^. were given in Tables I to III and the temperatures of 50% effi¬ 
ciency were read from Figs. 2 to 4. The numbers 1, 2 and 3 at the right- 
hand side of the figure refer to the three different series. 


The striking result is the rapid increase, in all cases, of the activity of the 
one-component catalyst on the addition of small amounts of the second 
component. Evidence is therefore lacking of any fundamental difference 
between this example of co-activation of catalysts, and the promoter action 
of an inert substance on a catalyst. 

Our results also indicate that the mix¬ 
ture of 60% of MnO;^ and 40% of cupric 
oxide is but slightly more active than 
other mixtures, and that basic copper 
carbonate as a component has little, if 
any, advantage over copper hydroxide. 

The following theory of the mixture 
effect in this case, which was developed 
early in the investigation, proved useful 
throughout our work, and will be dis¬ 
cussed in connection with additional 
evidence in a later paper. 

By the action of carbon monoxide 
hnd oxygen a protective film is formed 
on the catalyst which interferes with 
further action, unless it can be rapidly 
desorbed as carbon dioxide. The film 
builds up to a lesser extent for mix¬ 
tures than for the one-component 
catalysts at the same temperature. 



80 60 40 20 

.Per cent. MnOx ' 


The slow limiting reaction may be the rate of desorption of carbon dioxide or 
the rate of a transf ormation within the film. We could stop with the state¬ 
ment that this is a question of the structure of the catalyst, but it seemed 
worth while to seek an interpretation in terms of valence theory. 

The porous granules are believed to consist of a network of chains of 
atoms held together by valence forces.^^ The forces that come into play 


Compare hangmuir, This Journal, 38, 2285 (1916). 

The formation of the firm porous granule from the hydrated oxide or oxides may be 
thought of as follows. Bach hydrated oxide is precipitated in the form of minute par¬ 
ticles, the size of which is determined by the method of precipitation, but is greater than 
molecular dimensions. The filter cake, before it is dried consists of particles surrounded 
by films, of water,, which enable the relative, positions of the particles to be easilychatiged 
for example; in a kneading process. In the preliminary drying as the water is slowly 
expelled, the particles are gradually drawn together, and in many places contact is suffi- 
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at or in the film are also valence forces. When the catalyst contains the 
two oxides, they will tend to neutralize each other’s valence forces, since 
they differ in basicity or polarity, and the strength of the valence forces at 
the film may be expected to be less than for a one-component catalyst. 
In other words, an increase in the rate of desorption, or increase in the rate 
of a reaction within the film, is attributed to what may be considered a 
partial chemical reaction between the two oxides. 

Summary 

Temperature-efficiency curves have been obtained for three series of 
partially hydrated, porous catalysts of manganese dioxide and cupric oxide. 
Pronounced improvement in activity is caused by the addition of a small 
amount of either oxide to the other. 

Partial dehydration is necessary to bring a catalyst to the region of 
maximum activity, but the water content may then be lowered to a rela- 
lively small value by slow dehydration with but little change in the effi¬ 
ciency. Continued dehydration, however, finally lowers the efficiency, 
and causes loss of oxygen (except in the case of copper oxide). 

The efficiency of a catalyst is independent of the carbon monoxide con¬ 
centration between 0.1 and 0.6%, and is practically unchanged by the 
presence at high concentration of carbon dioxide, the product of the reac¬ 
tion. 

Water vapor has a marked poisoning effect, which is reversible. 

It is probable that under steady-state conditions the oxygen content of a 
catalyst is practically constant whether the catalyst is operating at low or 
high efficiency. 

A catalyst is reduced when treated with carbon monoxide in the absence 
of oxygen at a temperature at which it would act as a catalyst. The ac¬ 
tivity of a mixed catalyst is permanently impaired by this reduction, even 
when much of the lost oxygen is restored on subsequent operation as a 
catalyst. ■, 

A theory for the mixtitre effect in this case has been suggested. 

California 

ciently close to allow valence forces to come into play between the molecules of different 
particles. The plastic material has now been transformed into a solid. Finally, as the 
water of hydration is gradually expelled, the body becomes porous. 
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[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the Southern Branch of the 
University of Cauifornia] 

THE VAPOR PRESSURE OF MONATOMIC ELEMENTS 

By Russbee.W. Mielar 
Received Jxjly 23, 1923 

The differential equation, ^ which expresses the change of va¬ 

por pressure with the temperature in terms of the heat of vaporization and 
the change of volume, has. been integrated heretofore for the purpose of 
obtaining a vapor-pressure equation.^ The equation derived contained a 
“chemical constant” which depended only upon the element under con¬ 
sideration, This constant was determined from the quantum theory, 
from the relation of Nernst, C == —1.60 + 1.5 log w, where w is the molecu¬ 
lar weight of the monatomic gas, or most accurately from two vapor- 
pressure measurements. It was then possible, using either of the first two 
methods of determining the chemical constant, to construct an entire 
vapor-pressure curve from specific heat data of the condensed phase and 
one point on the vapor-pressure curve. 

Investigators^ who have provided us with a method of calculating the 
entropy of a monatomic gas have made possible a simple and straight¬ 
forward integration of the differential equation. The expression obtained 
is probably more convenient than that of Nernst for the purpose of cal¬ 
culating vapor pressures in unexplored ranges of temperature. 

If we neglect the volume of the condensed phase and let F represent the 
molar volume of the gas, and assume that fV = RT^ we have, from the 
above 

d In p _ AH _ AS ... 

dlfPr~ RT '~ R' ^ ^ 

an equation used recently by Hildebrand.^ AS is the entropy of vaporiza¬ 
tion, namely Sg — S^, where Sg is the entropy of the gas and S^ that of 
the condensed phase. 

If we express f in atmospheres, then we have from Lewis’^ theory of 
ultimate rational units - ' 

S,Rln{TWh/p)-2.m (2) 

where w is the molecular weight of the gas. Also 

^ Nernst, /'Theoretische Chemie/’ Macmillan and Co., 7th ed,, 1916, pp. 236, 756. 
F.' Born,; 473 (1922).' ■■ Trantz and ,Stac^^ anorg. -Chem., 122* 81 

(1922).^' HetLgMn, ibid:, 123^. 137 :(1922),. 

^ Sackur, Anfi.Fhysik, [4] 36, 598 (1911); 40, 67 (1913). Tetrode, [4] 38, 
434 (1912). ■ Lewis, Rhys,. Rm., [2118,121 (1921), 

3 Hildebrand, This Journal, 37, 970 (1915). 

^■'Lewis, Gibson and iMd^, 44,■■ 1008 ,(1922), 
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neglecting tbe effect of change of pressure upon the entropy of the con¬ 
densed phase. Here Sc is the entropy of the condensed phase at some 
temperature To, and Cp is its molar heat capacity at constant pressure. 
Now Cp must be expressed as some function of the temperature which will 
be integrable in the expression above and also give a result which will 
leave Equation 1 integrable. The simplest function is Cp — a + filn T 
+ 'y(lnTy, Of course, this function does not express exactly the re¬ 
lation between Cp and T over any extended temperature range, yet it 
was found that quite accurate calculations of vapor pressure over tem¬ 
perature ranges sufficiently long could be made when 7 , and even in some 
cases /3, were omitted. Omitting 7 , the inclusion of which, however, in 
no way complicates the integration of Equation 1 , we obtain 


+ a In T + ^(In r)2- 


tin 


: (In ny 


(3) 


Substituting Equations 2 and 3 in 1, we bave 

IQ .5 i?w + a:r. + I (te - 2.63 - 

This is a differential equation linear with respect to the dependent variable 
di^ , 

and of the form + y == ax — hx^ + K, of which the solution is v ~ 
dx 


(a + 2 b)x bx^ + 2 ^“^ 
integration. Likewise 


a + 2b + Kf where Z is the constant of 


In P = ( 2.5 - r - A (/„ ry +1 - ( 2.5 - + 


[^ 1.5 Rlniv + alnTo + ^iln To)= - 2.63 - 5oJ 


Using common logarithms, we have 

„. = (2.5-^^)logr- 


log patm' 


2.303/3,, , Z , 

■ . (log ry + ^+ 


1^1.5 R log 4- a log r© 4* (log To) ® ’ 


, 2.63 + 5 ©.'■iS) + 2 . 5 i^n 
2.303 -A,: ; ■ J 


Therefore, if, for a condensed phase of any element which vaporizes to 
a monatomic gas, we know the values of a, jS, and the entropy So at some 
temperature To, and one vapor-pressure measurement, such as the boiling 
or sublimation point, by means of which 2 may be evaluated, the complete 
vapor-pressure curve for that phase over the temperature range for which 
a and jS are valid may be calculated. 

In Table I the calculated values for mercury, sodium, zinc and hydrogen 
have been compared with the observed values of various investigatdrsv 
These calculations will now be made to illustrate the use of the equation. 
The elements named do not by any means exhaust the number of those 
for which 'themecessary;,datay:exirti4^:;Hy'-;'':-‘-'4A'-^^ 
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Mercury.—According to Barnes,® the heat capacity of mercury above 
120° is about 6.65. Taking this value as constant, and taking with Lewis, 
Gibson and Latimer So = 17.81 at To = 298° A., and from Smith and 
Menzies® the value of the boiling point, 357 °C., we obtain 

log= -0.8443 log 4-10.5134 (4) 

Since the heat capacity of mercury increases slightly with decreasing 
temperature below 160 °C., a new equation was used below 120 °C. to 
calculate the vapor pressure at temperatures as far down as the freezing 
point. In this range Barnes® gives Q = 6.70 (average), and we may take 
the same value of So and To as before. In order to calculate Z we may 
take either the calculated or observed value of f?. Taking the latter as 
0.829 mm. at 394.9°A., we obtain a slightly different equation: 

qoon 9 

- -0.8694 log r + 10.583^ (5) 

which we can use below 120 °G. The values given by this equation are 
slightly higher than those given by the preceding equation in the lower 
range of temperature. The results are as accurate as the value of the heat 
capacity chosen, which, though an average, differs but little from the 
extreme values. 

We are now in a position to calculate the vapor pressure of solid mercury. 
The data of Pollitzer^ for the heat capacity of solid mercury from about 
60°A. to the melting point may be expressed “with considerable accuracy 
hy Cp = 1.118 + 1.016 In T. At the melting point, To = 2341, = 

13.80. Evaluating Z from the calculated value of p at 234.1 ’^A., we obtain 

log = 1.4487 log T -0.6882 ffog + 9.6814 (6) 

for solid mercury. At the temperature of boiling liquid air, about 90 °A., 
'we findX: 10 —.mm. 

Sodium.—E. Gri^ffi^ and Griffiths and Griffiths® have measured the 
heat capacity of sodium for a short distance above the melting point. 
In the absence of more data, the equation Cp — 7.40 has been assumed to 
hold throughout the range to the boiling point. Using Lewis, Gibson and 
Latimer's value, Sggs = 12.2, calculating S 370.6 — 5298 = 1.5 from the 
data of E. Griffiths® and using litaka's^® value of the entropy of fusion, 
As = 1,6, we obtain at the melting point, To = 370.6 °A., So =15.3 for 
liquid sodium. Gebhardt^^ gives, at T = 813 ®A.,T = lS.fi mm. 

® Barnes, 1909, p. 4 

« Smith and Menzies, This JouRNAi^, 32,1434 
Poliitzer, Z. Elektrochem.j 19, 513 (1913). 

® B. Griffiths, Tw. Soc., 89A, 661 (1914). 

® ■ Giiffiths and Griffiths,' PMI.' Traws," Sac:.,213A, 419' ' (1913), 

^ R^p.] T&hoku:Ifnp.' U (1919). 
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The equation then becomes 

K1 OK 

log - —1.20 log r - ^ + 11.071 (7) 

For solid sodium we obtain from E. Griffiths Cp -—20.2808 + 4.6869 
InT, an equation which reproduces the results fairly accurately from room 
temperature to the melting point. Taking To as equal to the melting 
point 370.6°A., So = 13.7, and evaluating Z from the calculated value of 
p at 370.6 we obtain 

70Q1 Q 

log = 15.0560 log T --2.7136 (log T)^ - 4.6050 (8) 

This equation gives p == 1.7 X 10“® mm. at 298°A. 

Zinc.—According to litaka,^® the heat capacity of liquid zinc is 7.91 
and is nearly independent of the temperature. The same observer gives 
2.19 as the entropy of fusion. Using his data for the heat capacity of 
solid zinc from 29S°A. to the melting point, and S 298 = 9.83 as given by 
Lewis, Gibson and Latimer, we obtain So = 17.46 for liquid zinc at the 
melting point, To = 692®A. The boiling point of zinc is taken as 1193®A. 
From these data we obtain 

log Pmm- = —1.4779 log r - + 13.1658 (9) 

litaka’s values of the heat capacity of zinc from room temperature to 
the melting point are fairly well represented by Cp = “1.7437 + 1.3550 
In T. Taking To = 298®A., So = 9.83, and the vapor pressure at the 
melting point as calculated from Equation 9 we obtain 

log #mm. = 4.0583 log T —0.7845 (log T)^ - + 3.7555 (10) 

Hydrogen.—According to Eucken,^^ the heat capacity of hydrogen gas 
below 60®A. is that of a monatomic gas, and consequently Lewis, Gibson 
and Latimer^ have applied the Sackur equation to the calculation of the 
entropy of hydrogen gas at the boiling point. If that application is valid, 
we are justified in using the method of this paper to calculate the vapor 
pressure of hydrogen. 

Keesom and Onnes,^^ and Eucken^- give consistent values for the heat 
capacity of liquid hydrogen which may be represented closely by Cp = 
—6.14 + 3.55 In T. Keesom and Onnes^® measurements of the heat 
capacity of solid hydrogen give 0.6 as the molar entropy of hydrogen at 
the melting point, 14®A. The same authors, and also Dewar/^ have 
determined the molar heat of fusion of hydrogen to be about 30, from 
which we find 2*14 as the entropy of fusion. Taking, then, 5o = 3.00 at 

441916).-’ V ' 

Keesom and Onnes, Co^kPPhys. La^. Zeiden^/ lS$a ^ ^ 

Bewar,, Soc., 73^ 528 (1898). '"7 
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T'o ■*“ 14 Ai-j Rnd. OrIIi and Onnes "boiling point, 20.39 wc obtain 
log - 7.3725 log T—2,0572 (log r )2 1,9280 (H) 

The values given by this equation do not, however, agree with the experi¬ 
mental values of Keesom and Onnes. 

It will be noted that the vapor-pressure equation is of the form, log p = 

A log r + B(log r)2 + ^ + C, and that A and B are determined solely 

by the heat-capacity curve of the condensed phase, here liquid hydrogen. 
If Keesom and Onnes’ and Eucken’s determinations of this curve are cor¬ 
rect, and if, indeed, the application of the Sackur equation to gaseous 
hydrogen at these temperatures is valid, we should be able to obtain a 
vapor-pressure equation by evaluating both Z and C by means of two deter¬ 
minations of the vapor pressure. It will be noted that here we are not 
depending upon any of the experimental determinations of the heat 
capacity of solid hydrogen and the heat of fusion of hydrogen, since So 
occurs only in the constant C, The equation obtained by this method is 

dCi 7^*^ 

log - 7.3715 log T —2.0572 (log - 1.2537 . ( 12 ) 

It will be noted in Table I that the calculations from this equation agree 
with the determinations of Keesom and Onnes but little better than those 
from Equation 11. The failure of Equation 12 indicates that the Sackur 
equation is not applicable, that the heat-capacity measurements of Kee¬ 
som and Onnes are uncertain, or that the vapor-pressure measurements 
are themselves uncertain, or a combination of these circumstances. 

Finally, a calculation of the heat of fusion was made on the assumption 
that Keesom and Onnes’ values of the vapor pressure and the heat ca¬ 
pacity of the solid are correct, and that the application of the Sackur 
equation is valid. From the last we calculate the entropy of gaseous 
hydrogen in equilibrium with the solid at the melting point, 14®A. The 
pressure, as extrapolated beyond the last value of Onnes at 14.2°A., is 
65.27 mm. We obtain Sg^s = 17.29. From the vapor-pressure curve 
the entropy of vaporization is 15.34 at M'^A. If the entropy of solid 
hydrogen at the melting point is 0 . 6 , then the entropy of fusion is 17.29 
—(0.6 + 15.34) = 1.35, and the heat of fusion is 18.9 cal./mole. 

It will be noted that the calculated values are as accurate, as the specific- 
heat data used in the formulas, and in the case of the best known vapor- 
pressure measurements, namely, those of mercury, the agreemeiit between 
the observed and calculated" values'is-best. ■ Unfortunately, the values of 
the specific heats in the neighborhood of the boiling points ate extrapolated 
' over' a' long'range,' so' that accurate values, of 'the' heats' and entropies'fof 
vaporization at the boiling points cannot be calculated, 
w Cath and Onnes, Coww, Fhys, Lah. Leideng lS2d (1917). 
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Of course the same method can be used to calculate the partial pressure at 

a series of temperatures of a monatomic gas in 

equilibrium with any solid or 

liquid phase of constant composition for which the specific-heat curve and 

entropy are known, providing one value of the partial pressure is known. 





Tabee I 



CArcnrArED and Observed Vaeues or Vapor Pressure in Mileimeters 




p (calc.) 

ii(calc.) 

Observer or 

Equation i 

T 

Millar 

others 

i^(obs.) calculator 





Mercury 


4 

458 

731 

3582.5 

3611.7 



444 

717 

2969 

2990 



434.7 

707.8 

2611.5 


2624.3 


417.2 

690.3 

2036.6 


2037.2 Smith and Men- 


404.3 

677.4 

1670.7 


1675.3 ‘ zies® 


372.7 

645.8 

1001.2 


1002.5 


357 

630.1 

(760) 


760 

• 

254 

527 

82.4 


82.08 


191.0 

464.6 

13.08 


13.02 


150.0 

423.1 

2.812 


2.802 ^ Menzies^® 


121.8 

394.9 

0.822 


0.829 

5 

30 

303 

.00290 

0.00299 

0 .00278 Calcula tions 


25 

298 

.001955 

.001995 

. S. and M. 


20 

293 

.00126 

.00131 

.00188 Observations 


0 

273 

.0s2033 

.0s207 

.O 3 I 84 Knudsoni’ 


— 39 

234.1 

.0.^28 





m. p. 




6 

-183 

90 

10-30 







Sodium 


7 

861 

1134 

760 


760 ] 


858 

1131 

740 




857 

1130 

731 




727 

1000 

217 




570 

843 

29.0 


80.0 


560 

833 

25.4 


33.2 


550 

823 

21.4 


23.0 Ckbhardt^' 


540 

813 

(18.5) 


18.5 Kroner^® , 


520 ' 

793 

13.2 


12 . 4 . 


500 

773 

9,0 


8.6 


480 

753 

6.2 


6,1 


460 

733 

4.2 


. 4,2 


440 

713 

2.8 


2.9 


360 

633 

0.39 


0.32 


97.5 

370,6 

14X10'-^ 





m. p,, 




8 :': 

" '25-: 

. 29S'/: ■' 

17X10-3 







Zinc 



'1510' 

4783 t 

42 . 7 atirt. 


■ ,'53 atm. ]' 


1280 

1553;'' ■■ 

14.2 


24.5 ' i ^' ■' 


■1230 

: 1503 

10.7 


14 2 ' 1' 


1120 ' ■ ■ 

1393'- .: 



■■ .^6.3 '' '■ 
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920 

1193 

(760 mm.) 

(760 mm.) 

.1 

1 

750 

1023 

106 

100 

1 

1 

\ Johnston^^ 

500 

n-^7^ 

1,06 

1 

.j 


419 

692^ 

0.121 





m. p. 





363 

636 

0,0174 


0.018 


331 

604 

.00476 


.0052 


312 

585 

,00206 


.0021 

^ Bdgerton^i 

280 

553 

.00044 


.00042 

257 

630 

.000130 


.00012 


25 

298 

1.25 X 10-1^ 





Hydrogen 

11 ... 33.18 6.8 atm. 

20.39 (760 mm.) . 

14.2 88 . 

12 ... 33.18 12.1 atm. 

31,36 (7484.2 mm.) . 

20.39 (760 mm.) ....... 

... 14.2 43.8 


12.9 atm. 

760 mm. 

61.80 

12.9 atm. ^ Cath and Onnes^® 
7484,2 mm. 

760 mm. 

61.80 


Stsmmaiy 

A formtila iias been derived by means of which the pressure of a mon'- 
atomic gas in equilibrium with the liquid or solid element can be calculated 
from specific-heat data and one vapor-pressure measurement. 

Sample calculations have been ma.de for mercury, sodium, zinc and 

Ii^rogen. 

, Los AngeeBS, California 
__ l_ -- 

Menzies, This Journal, 41, 1783 (1919). 

^ Kmidson, Ann. Physik, 29, 179 (1909). Hill, {Phys. Rev., 20, 259 (1922)] gives 
0.000350 3nm. at 0°C., and 0.00273 mm. at 25®C. 

Kroner, Ann. PHysik, [3] 40, 138 (1913). 

Greenwood, Pw-83A, 483 (1910). 

^ Johnston, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 9, 873 (1917). 

21 Hdgerton, PM. iifag., 33, 33 (1917). 
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[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory op the University op Iiainois] 

PROMOTER ACTION IN THE DECOMPOSITION OF POTASSIUM 

CHLORATE 

By Harvey A. Neville 

RiicisivBD July 26, 1923 

Introduction 

In an extensive research upon the catalytic decomposition of potassium 
chlorate^ it was discovered that commercial manganese dioxide, or pyro- 
lusite, was more active than the pure material in accelerating the evolution 
of oxygen. Analysis of the pyrolusite showed the presence of 8.8% of 
ferric oxide, Fe 203 , as an impurity. A mixture of pure manganese dioxide 
and ferric oxide in the proportions given by the analysis was then made 
and used as a catalyst. This mixture showed almost exactly the same 
activity as the pyrolusite, indicating that ferric oxide exerts a promoter 
action upon manganese dioxide in catalyzing the decomposition of potas¬ 
sium chlorate. The activities of these oxides separately and mixtures of 
the two as catalysts were measured at three different temperatures and 
the action of cupric oxide as a promoter with manganese dioxide was also 
studied. 

Experimental Part 

Apparatus.—The apparatus and method used in these experiments did not ditto’ * 
essentially from that described in other recent papers on this decompositioh. The 
apparatus is indicated in Fig. 1. The reaction tube was heated by the condensatioll of 

the vapor of a constant-boiling substance. 
The decomposition of potassium chlorate 
is exothermic and such a method of heat¬ 
ing tends to act as a thermostatic arrange¬ 
ment ; when the temperature of the reaction 
mass begins to rise above the boiling point 
of the liquid, heat Is absorbed by the va¬ 
porization of liquid condensed on the re¬ 
action tube, which should be of thin glass 
for this reason. 

ig. L pparatus Materials.—Fine crystals of the purest 

potassium chlorate were used. The catalyst materials were finely ground pyrolusite, 
pure manganese dioxide made by the method of Georgen,® and cupric oxide made by 
oxidizing the pure metal, dissolving this oxide in nitric acid and decomposing the nitrate 
at 300°. Mixtures of catalysts were made both directly and by mixing the nitrate of one 
metal with the oxide of the other and heating to decomposition. The latter method gave 
more consistent results. 


^ The recent report of a similar investigation makes a complete presentation of re¬ 
sults inadvisable at present. ' Compare Brown, BurroWS' and 'McTaugMin,; '.This ' Jotm-. 
NAt, 45,1343 (1923). , , 

Georgen/.Cam0.rmd.^:'SSt'79T^^^ • 
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Procedure.—A sample for an. experiment was prepared as follows. 
The potassiiiiii chlorate and catalyst in weighed proportions were finely 
ground, thoroughly mixed, moistened with water and dried. In this way 
the catalyst and potassium chlorate were brought into very intimate 
contact. A sample consisted of 6 g. of potassium, chlorate plus an amount 
of the catalyst calculated as a certain percentage of the total weight. 
In the study of promoter action the catalyst was always 25%; that is, 
the mixture contained 6 g. of potassium chlorate and 2 g. of catalyst. 

Results.—The results of the experiments at 328° are graphically 
represented in Figs. 2 and 3. The decomposition at this temperature is 





Fig. 2.—^Rate of oxygen evolution with different ataounts of catalyst 


fairly steady and rapid and the' temperature is safely below the melting' 
point of potassium chlorate. At the. other temperatures used'(235° ,and 
300°) the effects are exactly analogous, though less pronounced. The three 
oxides indicated are the only^ ones which have a marked catal 3 rtic activity, 
at'these'' temperatures. ' Above the melting point' of potassium chlorate 
any. finely •' divided: solid '.accelerates' the decomposition. ^' As '■ a basis ^for 
comparison it':is,;to b'e''noted'' 'that'pure' potassium chlorate „,at'328°,, under 
the conditions,of. these;experiments,'evolves'Oxyg'en at the rate'pf l: ea per 
minute... ''''.'T. 
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Discussion 

The figures given for the rate of decomposition, of potassiiim chlorate 
are not claimed as absolute values but are relative only. They are closely 
reproducible under the conditions of these experiments. The results 
obtained in any set of experiments will depend upon so many variable 
factors that no agreement will be possible except under those exact condi¬ 
tions. Purity, melting point- 
and previous treatment of the 
potassium chlorate, physical 
condition of 'the catalyst 
method of mixing and rate 
of heating are especially im¬ 
portant factors. 

In a recent article on pro¬ 
moter action A. Pickles® sug¬ 
gested that if the atomic 
number of the metal present 
in a catalyst be even, the 
promoter should contain a 
metal of odd atomic number, 
and vice versa, A number of 
instances were cited where 
this is true. There are, how- 
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Fig. S.—percentages of oxides in mixture and 
rate of gas evolved at 828® from 6 g. of potassium 
chlorate' mixed .with' 2 g. of catalyst 


ever, many obvious except 
tions, but it is apparent frox^ 
a consideration of the law of 
probability that in 50% of 
all the cases of promoter ac¬ 
tion the rule must hold true 
even if there be, no relation.' 
■between atomic number''.and 
promoter action. The atomic 
numbers of the metals under 
consideration are Mil (25), 


Pe (26), Gu (29)—so the rule holds in the combination Fe 203 -Mn 02 , but 
does not in the case of CuO-Mn 02 . 

■' A" comparison' of' Figs. 2 and 3 discloses the fact that while impure 'man¬ 
ganese dioxide is a much better catalyst than ferric oxide, the pure sub¬ 
stance is slightly more than half as good but is very susceptible to promo¬ 
tion by ferric oxide. In Fig. 3 the fact that pure manganese dioxide and 
/ 'ciipric oxide/have^ about the same'activity, and; nearly the' same'moleeiilar ' 
weights would lead one to expect a 50-50 mixture of the two to give the 
® Pickles, Chem, Age (hondon), 8, 232 (1922). ■ .: 
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best result. ' Such a mixture contains nearly twice as many molecules of 
manganese dioxide as of ferric oxide; and, although a molecule of ferric 
oxide is about four times as active as a molecule of manganese dioxide, 
this is balanced by the fact that the latter is more improved by a promoter 
than is the former. 

Part of the experimental work for this paper was performed by Myron 
A. Snell, to whom acknowledgement is hereby made. 

Summary 

The fact that commercial manganese dioxide is a more effective catalyst 
than the c. p. material in the decomposition of potassium chlorate is 
ascribed to the presence of 8.8% of ferric oxide in the former. 

Experiments with mixtures of these two oxides confirm this view and 
show that each oxide is a promoter for the other. 

The action of cupric oxide and manganese dioxide as mutual promoters 
is also demonstrated. 

Urbana, IrriNois 

[CONmiBUTlON PROM THB LABORATORY OP PrOPJ^SSOR EdWARD KrBMERS] 

OF AMINO AND OXIMO 
THYMOQDINONE^ 

By Ralph M. Hixon^ 

RjScieivBD Novsmbsr 20, 1922 

The study of the reaction of the amines with the quinones dates from 
the time of Hofmann’s report^ of the isolation of a compound of the com¬ 
position G 6 H 202 .N(Ci 5 H 5 )H from the reaction mixture of aniline and benzo- 
quinone. Some years later, the reaction was studied thoroughly by 
Zincke.'* He concluded that the amines reacted with the quinones in 
different ways under different conditions, giving the formulas of the follow¬ 
ing reaction products as proof of his statement. 

Phenantliraqtimoiie + metliyl amine give (Ci 4 Hi 8 )(:N—CH3)==0 and (ChHi8)(:N— 

■ ■ ■ CHz )2 ( 1 );,': 

Phenantbraquinone -b ammonia give (Ci4Hi8)(:N---H)=====0 (2) 

Benzoqninone + aniline give (C6H202)2(HHCeH&)2 (3) 

In 1881, Zincke® concluded that the amines reacting with the quinones, 
replace a hydrogen atom of the quinone nucleus. .This'conclusionrested" 

^ This communication is a portion of a thesis submitted to the University of Wis¬ 
consin in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
"in Chenustry.., ' 

',2 pritzsche Brothers FeEow.''' , 

Hofmann, ,1863,,41fi* 

,,(1870).;;,,;:: ^ ' ' '■-I:':;.;' 

® Zincke, Ber., 14, 92 (1881). 
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on tlie syiitliCvSis of tlie amine derivatives by reactions of the following type. 


0 

11 

0 

II 

CHa-f >Br 

11 

CHs— jf V-NHCHji + HBr 

H- HNHCHs - 

—> 


^ 1 —C 3 H 7 


(4) 


It slionld be noted that in drawing this conclusion, Zincke ignored the 
analyses of the plienanthraquinone derivatives which he had previously 
reported. 

As a result of Zincke’s work, the reactions of the amines with the qtiin- 
bnes have been written as though direct union took place at the positions 
of the hydrogen atoms in the quinone nucleus. In 1901, Hofmann® 
reported the following reaction for dibromo-thymoquinone ydth aniline. 



It will be seen that the reaction differs markedly from Reaction 4. 

Considerable light is thrown upon the anomalous behavior of the quin^^ 
ones when their structure is compared to that of similar aliphatic com\ 
pounds. The carbonyl group adds ammonia (or ammonia derivatives) 
to give addition compounds of the type =G(OH)NR 2 ; reference may be 
made to the aldehyde ammonia'^ and to the stable compound described by 
Nef.® Unsaturated aliphatic and aromatic compounds containing a 
carbonyl group may also add ammonia derivatives at the double bond® 
as in the cases of the action of ammonia on certain unsaturated acids and 
the action of hydroxylamine on carvone. 

In analogy to these reactions of ammonia derivatives with less complex 
compounds, the following reactions may be expected with the quinone 
nucleus under different conditions:^® 

® Hofmann, Ber., 34, 1559 (1901). Boters, Ber., 35, 1502 (1902). 

^ RicMer-Smitli, ^'Organic Chemistry,” Blakiston, 8th ed., 1900, pp. 205-6. 

.y S'Nef, Ann., 270, 267 (1922). 

^ Weyl, *'Methoden der organischen Cliemie,” Vol. I, p. 642, 

The intermediate compound has been written in this form to show its analogy 
with the ammonia salts, such as NH3.HCI. The existence of such union follows at once 
from consideration of the quinone structure in terms of the "'Octet Theory.’^ The 
cubical structure of Lewis and Langmuir has been avoided to prevent undue confusion, 
although their conclusions have played an important part in this study of thymoquin- 





The action of hydroxylamine upon the quinones and ammonia upon 
phenanthraquinone fall under type but for most of the other reactions 
either a'’ or “c” seems equally possible. The final product undoubtedly 
depends upon the basicity of the nitrogen derivative as well as upon 
the characteristics induced in the quinone nucleus by modifying its 
structure. 

Thus dibromo-thymoquinone splits off hydrogen bromide in the ex¬ 
pected way in the presence of the relatively strong base, monomethyl 
amine, but unexpectedly splits off methane with the weak base, aniline 
(see Reactions 4 and 5). McPherson and Dubois^^ have pointed out that 
the ketonic characteristics of the quinone carbonyl groups decrease with 
the introduction of negative groups in the quinone nucleus. The reaction 
of hydroxylamine with monohydroxy-th 5 ^moquinone to give monohy- 
droxyamino-thymoquinone^^ instead of an oxime as was to be expected is 
to be'explained by this decreased carbonyl characteristic and by the greater 
lability of the hydrogen induced by the presence of negative groups, 
likewise, the action of hydroxylamine with dihydroxy-benzoquinone and 
monochloro-dihydroxy-benzoquinone reported "by Kehrmann^® shows only 
'one: carbonyl group xeacting to give an. oxime, while one hydroxy .group is' 
replaced,by, an amino group in analogy to. these reactions.' Phenanthra- 
'quinone, reacts''with'a'm,m,onia to' give an imide,^,"which would indicate an 

McPhersoii'"aiid "Dubois, This,: Journal, 30, 816, (1908).' :', 

K:owal:skk^ 

Kehrmann and Tiesler, J. prakL Chem.^ 41, 87 (1890). 
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intermediate addition compound similar to the aldehyde ammonia; in 
this connection it should be pointed out that the structure of phenantlira- 
quinone is quite different from that of the true qiiinones, since the double 
bonds in the former are a part of neighboring phenyl rings and so are not 
capable of the rearrangements characteristic of the other quinones, , 

An intermediate addition compound similar to the ammonium salts 
ill structure is indicated in Reaction 6; the possible existence of such com¬ 
pounds follows when the structure of the quinone is expressed according 
to the octet theories of Lewis and of Langmuird® Colorless crystalline 
addition compounds between amines and quinones have been frequently 
observed and various structures assigned to them; a summary of this work 
is given by Meyer and by Suided"^ The original work of Hebebraiid^^ 
on these compounds indicates that they have an ammonium structure. 

It seemed possible that similar addition compounds would be formed by 
tertiary amines with the quinones which would be less apt to rearrange and, 
therefore, be more satisfactory for study- Examination of the literature 
gave but one confirmation of the existence of such compounds. Jackson 
and Clarkstate that dimethyl-aniline yielded colored addition products 
with all the quinones at their disposal. Most of these compounds were 
unstable but analyses were obtained for several which indicated union in 
equiniolecular proportions. 

Action of Dimethyl-aniline on Thymoquinone.—A few qualitative 
tests confirmed the statement of Jackson and Clark. It was found that 
thymoquinone dissolved in dimethyl-aniline with considerable absorp^’On 
of heat; 8.2 g. of thymoquinone dissolved in two equivalents of dimethyl- 
aniline (12.1 g.) produced a drop in temperature from 23° to 10°, no pre¬ 
cautions being taken to prevent the absorption of heat from external 
sources. ■ ■ , 

Although considerable time has been devoted to the study of this re¬ 
action, the conclusions are not definite. In the absence of solvents and 
oxidizing agents, including air, the mixture remains unchanged for months 
but in the presence of a solvent or of an oxidizing agent a purple tar is 
produced which is soluble in acids but decomposed by aqueous alkaline 
solutions. Saponification of the purple tar with 50% sulfuric acid yielded 
some dihydroxy-thymoquinone and the merest trace of monohydroxy- 
thymoquinone, which would seem to indicate that actual condensation 
had taken place just as between the primary and secondary amines and 
the quinones. The conclusion is not fully justified, however, until such a 
condensation product has been actually isolated. After the hydrolysis, 
small quantities of an intermediate crystalline compound (m.p. about 

Suide, Ann., 416, 113 (1918). 

15 Hebebrand, Bet., 15, 1973 (1882). 

1 ® Jackson and Clark, Am. Chem. J., 34, 441 (1905). 
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140° witli decoipposition) were isolated but could not be obtained pure 
enough for analyslsd^ 

From the structural standpoint of the octet theory, these addition re¬ 
actions are, analogous to the addition of tertiary amines with carboxyl 
clilorides^^ and also to the addition reaction between the carbonyl group 
and phosphorus trichloride recently studied by Conant.^® 

-Preparation of Mtroso-thymol and Mtroso-carvacroL—The nitroso- 
thymol and nitroso-carvacrol were prepared in amounts of 200 g. each.^® 
Directions for purifying these large quantities of crude materials follow* 

1. Draw off as much as possible of the mother liquor with the aid of a suction pump, 
and wash the compound well with water. If the compound is dried without further 
purification, either in air or in a vacuum, it will become discolored In the course of a few 
days, oxides of nitrogen being slowly evolved in the decomposition. Preparations con¬ 
taining only a small amount of impurities show this decomposition. 

2. Transfer tlie wet nitroso compound from the funnel to a large beaker and wash it 
twice with sufficient alcohol to form a thick paste; then remove as much of the alcohol as 
possible by means of a filter pump. An excess of alcohol should be avoided as the com¬ 
pound is quite soluble. 

3. Remove the alcohol by washing the solid with a small amoimt of ether and dry 
the compound in a vacuum desiccator as rapidly as possible. 

4. Beautiful crystals of nitroso-carvacrol can be obtained by crystallizing the dry 
compound from hot benzene. Benzene is also the best solvent for recrystallizing the 
nitroso-thymol, but the crystals of the latter are not so well formed nor as stable as the 
nitroso-caiwacrol. 

6. In case it is desired to separate the nitroso compounds from quantities of red, 
oily decomposition products which are frequently encountered in working with these 
compounds, benzene or a benzene-ether mixture will be found more efficient than either 
ether or alcohol as recommended in the literature. 

Preparation of the Benzoyl Derivatives of Nitroso-thymol and Fitroso* 
carvacroL—These compounds have been previously prepared and studied 
in connection with the structure of the nitroso compounds. 

In this study, they were prepared in amounts of 90 g. each, according to the Schot- 
teii-Baumann method as outlined by Sherk .21 Sherk reports that alcoholysis takes place 
upon recrystallizing these compounds from alcohol. This can be avoided to a large ex- 
tent by pulvei-izing the crude reaction product and thoroughly washing it with a dilute 
solution of sodium hydroxide and then with water. -. The compound can be recrystalHzed, 
from'hot alcohol as Sherk describes but a better product can be obtained by recrystalliz- 
ing the dry compound from hot heptane' after;removing, the, water by washing !!■ with' 
alcohol and ether, and then drying it in a vacuum. ;■ A yield of 92%'is, easily attainable 
by-this method. 

A similar' compound has,,been obtained by'Nellie Wakeman in ,this laboratory 
from,the:'hydr'Olysis of,the,reaction mixture of. piperidine with thymoquinone (unpub- 
results). 

V',IS Rreudenberg,.and.Peters,1463 (1919). , ■ ■ 

^^,Cdnant, This JbUKNAn, 43,-17,06 (1921). . , 

', .'“^'Hixon, 'TrO'duction/of'Thymo.quihone on a. Semi-commercial .'Scale/'’' J. Am. 

Sherk, Am. J, Pharm., 93,207,(1920). 
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Action of Mettiylamine upon the Benzoyl-nitroso-phenols*—The study 
of this reaction was begun at this Laboratory by Miss Julia Whelan.^^ 
It was hoped that amino derivatives might be obtained analogous to the 
amino-quinoiies. She reported that a white crystalline compound (m. p., 
128“-130° with , decomposition) was' produced by the action of a , 33%, 
aqueous solution of methylamine upon a heptane solution of benzoyl- 
nitroso-thymol. The reaction was also repeated using methylamine 
hydrochloride with an equivalent of powdered sodium carbonate in dry 
heptane. Only small quantities of the feathery white crystals could be 
isolated. The crystals were contaminated with small quantities of darkly 
colored tar which was believed to be an amino derivative. 

In order to push the reaction to completion and also to avoid the presence of water, 
dry methylamine gas was passed into a solution of benzoyl-nitroso-thymol in dry heptane 
at 100°. White feathery crystals identical with those obtained by Miss Whelan sepa¬ 
rated almost immediately. It was almost impossible to free these crystals by fractional 
crystallization from the tar which uras also formed in the reaction. By pressing them on 
a porous plate and then recrystallizing them from a mixture of ether and heptane, chloro¬ 
form, and benzene, in the order named, the compound "was purified and identified as iii- 
trosothymol. The reaction has also been carried out with benzoyl-nitroso-carvacrol and 
found to yield the nitroso-carvacrol. Yields of 75% of the calculated nitroso-phenol 
content have been recovered and, since the tar still contained considerable quantities of 
the compound, there is no doubt that “hydrolysis” is the principal reaction taking place. 
It has not been possible to Identify the other constituents of the tar. 

It is to be noted that the reaction takes place in a water-free medium 
and cannot be considered as “hydrolysis of an ester'’ as the term is ordina¬ 
rily used. If the methylamine is considered to add to the carbonyl oxygen 
of the benzoyl group in analogy with the previous reactions, a simple 
explanation of the reaction is possible. 




It should be indicated that the imide group I 


'"4'y' I 

sa Whelan, unpublished results from this Laboratory, 1921. 
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is an extremely strong base, so that rupture at this bond is not to be ex¬ 
pected, while the nitroso-phenol group II is only weakly acid and together 
with the phenyl group might be expected to impose conditions on the 
carbonyl group analogous to those of the aliphatic aldehydes or ketones, 
having negative groups (such as double bonds) adjacent to the carbon}^' 
group. 

Nitric Acid Addition Products of Benzoyi-iiitrosO“th3rmol and Benzoyl- 
nitroso-carvacroL—Benzo^d-nitroso-thymol and benzoyl-nitroso-car\?'a- 
crol form unstable salt-like addition products with nitric acid. Urhen the 
benzoyl derivatives are dropped into coned, nitric acid, these compounds 
separate; they are then collected on a filter and dried with filter paper. 

The addition product of benzoyl-nitroso-thy mol and nitric acid melts at 53° and 
contains at least 3 molecules of nitric acid. In view of the numerous possibilities the 
formula can be written only as Ci 7 Hi 7 N 02 . 3 HN 03 . 

The analogous addition product of benzoyl-nitroso-carvacrol melts at 65° and con¬ 
tains 2 molecules of nitric acid per molecule of benzoyl-nitroso-carvacrol, and the for¬ 
mula may therefore be written as (Ci 7 Hi 7 N 02 ). 2 HN 03 . 

Both of these nitric acid addition products decompose slowly in air, and 
instantaneously when thrown into water. They are apparently analogous 
to the unstable nitric acid addition product of fiuorenone, (C 6 H 4 ) 2 C = 0.“ 
HNO3, described by Schmidt and Bauer^^ and also to the addition com¬ 
pound of phenanthraquinone (C 6 H 4 ) 2 (C = 0 ) 2 .HN 03 described by Kehr- 
mann and Mattison.-*^ Such products are of interest in connection with 
the study of the action of nitric acid on thymoquinone^^ and also the action 
of acids in general on the quinones. 

Preparation of Thymoquinone-dioxime,—Goldschmidt and" Schmid^®' 
were unable to prepare a dioxime of thymoqtiinone. In 1890, Kehr- 
mann and Messinger^^ found that an excess of hydroxylamine hydrochlor¬ 
ide acting upon a saturated alcoholic solution of nitroso-thymol under a 
reflux condenser gave small yields of thymoquinone-dioxime. The yield 
could be increased slightly by adding sodium carbonate at frequent inter¬ 
vals but never in sufficient quantities to neutralize all of the hydrogen 
chloride formed in the reaction. This reaction has been repeated several 
times in' this Laboratory but the yield' of the dioxime was never greater 
than 6-10%..' ' 

There appears to be no statement in the literature regarding the action 
ofhydroxylamine upon, nitroso-carvacrol.,. : .Following' the . Erections Vo 
Kehrmann .and Messinger for the reaction;, with nitroso-thymol,.' yields . of' 
the' dioxime'were'obtained. var 3 ?ihg between'60 and'70%. ' It ds' very 

2s '3cbtmdt and .'Bauer,,,$3,'3758'('1005).. 

, , ,,,.'''^^'.Kelu:maun and, M.atti'sou, .'B5r.,.,35,.343.'(l902). 

;; ,^'Hkoii,', “Action ,of Nitric AcM on Thymoquinone,:” unpublished results., 
Goldschmidt'a,nd'^'Schmid,;. 17,'/2060. (1884). 

'...''."v;. and''Messinger,. 
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interesting to note that the characteristics of the reaction of thymoquinone 
with hydroxylamine generally ascribed to “steric hindrance,” hold also 
for the reaction of the monoximes with hydroxylamine. 

Thyinoqniiioiie*dioxime Dibenzoate.—^The dibenzoic ester of thymo- 
qiiinone-dioxime was prepared by the Schotten-Baumann reaction.' : 

The compound is insoluble in alcohol and ether but crystallizes from hot benzene 
(5 g. requires about 75 cc. of benzene) as colorless needles. The ester is rapidly saponi¬ 
fied by alcoholic sodium hydroxide in the cold. The compound discolors when heated 
to 170° and melts at 199-200°. 

The analysis agrees with the values calculated for the thymoquinoiie-dioxime di¬ 
benzoate. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2000: CO 2 , 0.5247; H 2 O, 0.0910. Calc, for C 24 H 22 O 4 N 2 : C, 
71.6; H, 5.4. Found: C, 71.55; H, 5.15. 

Ill view of the fact that the production of the ester from the dioxime 
takes place practically quantitatively, this compound is of value for 
purposes of identification. 

Summary 

1. It is pointed out that the quinones, being unsaturated cyclic ketones, 
should be expected to add ammonia (or ammonia derivatives): (a) at 
the carbonyl group, in analogy with the aldehyde ammonia compounds; 
(6) at the double bond, in analogy with some of the unsaturated aliphatic 
acids. Evidence is presented which indicates that both types of reactions 
take place with the quinones. 

2 . Evidence is presented that the intermediate addition compounds 
between amines and quinones have structures analogous to that of ammonia 
salts. Tertiary amines would be expected to form similar addition com¬ 
pounds with the quinones which would not rearrange. Jackson and 
Clark have reported that dimethyl-aniline yielded colored addition products 
with all the quinones at their disposal. 

3. The reaction between diniethyl-aniline and thymoquinone has 
been studied. An addition compound appears to be formed which re¬ 
arranges to a purplish tar. This latter reaction product is difficultly 
hydrolyzed by 50% sulfuric acid, both mono- and dihydroxy-thymoquinone 
being obtained. Tliis evidence is indicative (but not conclusive) that 
tertiary amines may react with quinones just as do primary and secondary 
.amines.;', 

4. Details are given for the preparation of nitroso-thymol and nitroso- 
carvacrol in the crystalline state in quantity from the crude ampiphous 
compounds. The crystalline compounds discolor very slowly in dte^^ 
Sunlight, whereas the crude products are quite unstable, 

5. Benzoyl '‘nitroso-thymol” and benzoyl “nitroso-carvacrol” are 
decomposed by dry methylamine in dry heptane. This reaction cannot 
be considered as “hydrolysis of an ester” as the term, is ordinarily applied. 
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The reaction is easily explained by the. assumption of an intermediate 
addition compound similar to the aldehyde ammonias. 

6. Unstable nitric acid addition products of benzoyl ‘'nitroso-thymol^^ 
and benzo 3 rl “nitroso-carvacror’ are described for the first time. 

7. Th 3 ?^moqtiinone-dioxime can be prepared more comreniently from 
mitroso-carvacrol than from nitroso-th\nnol; the former' yielding 70% 

of the calculated quantity of dioxime whereas the latter yields only 10%. 

8 . The dibenzoic ester of thymoquinone-dioxime is described for the 
first time. The compound is of value for the identification of the dioxime. 

Ames, Iowa 


THE SALTS OF MALEIC, FUMARIC AND INACTIVE MALIC ACIDS 

By John Morris Weiss and Charles Raymond Downs 
Received March 27, 1023 

In various investigations which had for their purpose the development 
of analytical methods for mixtures of maleic, fumaric and malic acids, 
a number of salts of these three acids were prepared and studied. The 
results are admittedly incomplete and in certain instances the compounds 
deserve further study. We are presenting here tjhie results obtained, re- 
gi'etting that we did not have the time, to study all the compounds thor¬ 
oughly but hoping that others will do so. We wish to express our thanks 
to Dr. G. C. Bailey, Dr. H. E. Williams and Dr. Wolesensky for the 
careful work which they carried on under our direction in preparing and 
determining the formulas and solubilities of a number of the compounds 
described, and to Mr. E. C. Buck for the very careful preliminary search 
of the literature which he made in this connection. 

Ammonium Salts 

Analysis.—These salts were analyzed by distilling the material with an 
excess of standard sodium hydroxide solution and collecting the distillate 
in an excess of standard sulfuric acid. The distillate, titrated back with 
methyl orange as indicator, gave the ammotiia content; and the flask 
residue, titrated back wdth phenolphthalein as indicator, gave the acid radi¬ 
cal content.'.'' ' ' . 

'■ 'Aimnomuin Fismarate.^—The product was best prepared by treatiGg fumarrC' acid 
suspended in water with coned, ammonium hydroxide in slight excess of the calculated 
amount, concentrating in a vacuum at not over 60®, adding a little ammonium hydroxide 
to make up for losses in concentration and allowing the. .substance to .crystallize., ■, .The,' 
■ .crystals were filtered and w.ashe.d with .alcohol. 

,','^ 7 ?ato.' 7 'Calc. for (NH 4 ) 2 C 4 H 204 :' C 4 H 4 O 4 , 77.33.',''Found:NH 3 , 

,^22.56;'.U4H4,04, 77^^:.^ 

The aqueous solution of the salt is stable at 60® but when boiled it loses ammonia; 
4-5506 g. of salt was dissolved in 200 cc. of water and the solution distilled, the disUUate 

^ Keiser and McMaster, Am. Ckem, J., 49, 84 (1913). 
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bein^ collected in standard acid. In 50 minutes 0.08148 g. of ammonia distilled with 
150 cc. water, representing 7.9% decomposition. On the addition and distillation 
of 150 cc. more water, 0.03933 g. of ammonia was volatilized (3.8%). The final limit of 
this decomposition or the product formed was not determined. 

Ammonium Acid Fumarate.®—Fumaric acid was neutralized by two molecules of 
animonitim hydroxide with litmus as indicator and a second portion of fumaric acid 
equal to the first added. The mixture was fractionally crystallized into two lots of crys¬ 
tals, each equivalent to slightly more than Vs of the whole, the balance in the mother 
liquor being discarded. 

Analyses, Calc, for NH 4 C 4 H 3 O 4 : NH 3 , 12.78; C 4 H 4 O 4 , 87.21. Found: Fraction 1: 
NH 3 , 11.70; C 4 H 4 O 4 . 87.70; Fraction 2 : NH 3 , 12.70; C 4 H 4 O 6 , 87.40. 

Ammonium —^We were not able to obtain crystalline material by the 

same method as that used for ammonium fumarate. Under ordinary pressure, the 
solution does not lose ammonia by evaporation. Only a thick sirup results which can¬ 
not be crystallized. When the solution is evaporated in a vacuum, the solid obtained 
is ammonium acid maleate. This salt deserves attention by future investigators. 

Ammonium Acid Maleate.®—This salt was obtained by the same method as de¬ 
scribed under the corresponding fumarate. 

Analyses, Calc, for NH 4 C 4 H 3 O 4 : NH 3 , 12.78; C 4 H 4 O 4 , 87.21. Found: NH 3 , 

■ 12.72; C 4 H 4 O 4 , 87.16. 

Sodium Saits 

The sodium acid mdleate^*^, sodium maleate^’sodium acid fumarate® 
and sodium fumarate^’were prepared by mixing the acids with the proper 
amounts of sodium hydroxide in water solution, allowing the salt to crystal¬ 
lize and drying it at room temperature. 

The data on water of crystallization as given in the literature were 
confirmed by ignition to sodium carbonate. In the case of the sodium 
acid fumarate, where there are no data, we found the crystalline material 
to be anhydrous. 

Barium and Strontium Salts 

Barium acid maleate,’'* barium maleate,barium fumarate^ and barium 
i-malate^’^®, ^^ have been dcvscribed. We did not isolate these but observed 
that a heavy white precipitate of slight solubility was obtained when a 
10 % solution of barium chloride was added to a 10% solution of either 
sodium maleate or fumarate. With sodium i-malate only a slight pre¬ 
cipitate was formed. ■. 

Riecklier, Ann,^ 49,,,31 ,(1844). ' 

■ ' y,Btiecliner, yl»?^., A9,, 57 (1844)., 

T'Bodewig,,Z. S, 558 (1881). ’ ’ 

® Chandler, This Journal, 30, 694 (1908). 

® Kannonikov, [2] 31, 321 (1885). 

Kekule and Strecker, Ann,^ 223, 170 (1884). 
s Vorlaender. Ann,, 280, 177 (1894). • 

» Kekule, 117,120 (1861). 
lOBuisine, CompL rend., 106, 1426 (1888). 

■ ■Dnboux, ,:and ;Gnttat, 4, ^ 
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Strontium acid maleate and strontium maleate^ and strontium i-malate^^ 
'have been prepared. 

Strontium' fumarate- has been described as containing three molecules 
of water of cr^^stallization. 

We prepared this salt by mixing strontium nitrate and sodium fumarate in water 
solution in equimolecular proportions, filtering off the precipitate and drying at 100° 
at which temperature it was anhydrous. 

Analyses, Calc, for SrC 4 H 204 : Sr, 43.45; H, 0.99. Found; Sr, 43.25; H, 1.13. 

Calcium Salts 

The compositions were determined by igniting the salts to calcium oxide. 

Calcium Acid Maleate^ was prepared and found to correspond with the formula as 
given for 5 molecules of water of crystallization. With the neutral salt^ the same co¬ 
incidence was observed, this salt containing one molecule of water. 

Analysis. Calc, for CaC 4 H 204 .H 20 : Ca, 23.25. Found; 23.28. 

Calcium Fumarate^''*^^ was prepared by precipitating a sodium fumarate solution 
with calcium chloride, and filtering, washing and air-drying the product. Our material 
corresponded to the trihydrate described in the literature. 

Analyses. Calc, for CaC4H20.i.3H20: Ca, 19.23; H, 3.84. Found: Ca, 19.47; H, 

4.G1. 

Calcium Acid Fumarate is not described in the literature. When a solution of 
sodium acid fumarate was mixed with a molecular equivalent of calcium chloride and 
evaporated, crystals were obtained which were separated and air-dried. 

Analysis. Calc, for CaC8H60s.2H20: Ca, 13.06, Found; 13.22, 

Calcium Acid i-Malate^^ is stated to contain one molecule of water of crystalliza¬ 
tion. Our preparation was made by heating 52.8 g. of f-malic acid with 20 g. of calcium 
carbonate, filtering the solution, allowing it to crystallize, and separating and air-drying 
the crystals; yield, 64 g. The substance was found to be the anhydrous salt. 

Analysis.' Calc, for CaCsHioOio; Ca, 13.06. Found; 12.85. 

Magnesium Salts 

Magnesium acid maleate, magnesium maleate,magnesium fuma- 
rate^ and magnesium i-malate^^ have been described. These salts were 
not prepared but note was made that none of the three acids is precipitated 
from its sodium salt solutions (10%) by soluble magnesium compounds. 
In an attempt to produce the z-malate,, magnesium oxide' was dissolved 
in f-malic acid.'' On concentrating the filtered solution a sirup was obtained 
which did not crystallize'but solidified on standing to a hard,, white' mass. 

Cobalt Saits 

Cobalt Maleate' is not described in the .literature.A': 

■' .Cobalt was preci'pitated' as carbonate- from a solution of Its nitrate .and, th,e' latter 
filtered, w,ashed.,and suspended in water.,-..An equivalent -quantity of maleic add was- 
'■ad,ded"and'the,solution'filtered.'and'.evaporated.;,,'',^ ^ ■ 

Carius, Ann., 142, 129 (1867). 

Bremer, Bet., 8, 863 (1875). 

W’alden, Z. physik. Chem., 1, 529 (1887). 
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Analysis. . Calc, for Coe 4 Hii 04 . 11 H 20 ': Co, 15.90, J^ound:^® 15.80. ' 

Cobalt Fmmarate® is stated to correspond to- the formula C 0 C 4 H 2 O 1 . 3 H 2 G; -this' 
we., were unable to confirm. Using concentrated solutions of cobalt'nitrate and sodium 
fumarate, a copious, crystalline, pink precipitate w^as obtained. Tliis' was washed and 
air*dried. 

" Analyses. ' Cole. for "CoC 4 H 204 . 4 H 20 :' ’ C,' 19.59;' H, 4.08; Co, 24.07. Found: 
"C, 20.36; H, 3.86; Co, 23.93. 

When the pink compound was dried at 100° it became somewhat bluish from loss 
of water. ' 

Analysis. Calc, for C 0 C 4 H 2 O 4 . 2 H 2 O: Co, 28.23. Found: 28.62. 

Cobalt i-Malate.—This is not described in the literature. It was prepared by 
treating cobalt carbonate suspended in water with the calculated amount of ?-malic 
acid and evaporating the mixture to dryness at 100°. The formula seems to be that of a 
trihydrate. : 

Analyses. Calc, for C 0 C 4 H.A. 3 H 2 O: C, 4.08; H, 24.07; Co, 19.59. Found: C, 
4.15; H, 23.40; Co, 19.28. 

Nickel Salts 

The nickel was 'determined by digesting a sample with concentrated 
ammonium hydroxide, adding water, a small amount of sodium iodide 
(0.02^0.05 g.), a few drops of standard silver nitrate solution and an excess 
of standard sodium cyanide solution. The excess was titrated back with 
silver nitrate to a slight permanent precipitate. 

Nickel Fumarate^ is stated to contain 4 molecules of water of crystallization. The 
salt was prepared by mixing dilute solutions of nickel nitrate and sodium funiarate and 
concentrating until a green crystalline precipitate was formed, and removing soluble 
materials by repeated boiling with water. 

Analyses. Calc, for NiC 4 H 204 . 4 H 20 : Ni, 24.08; calc, for NiC 4 H 204 . 5 H 20 : 22.43. 
Found: 23.42. 

If the precipitation of the nickel fumarate is carried on in concentrated solution, a 
different product seems to be formed. 

' Analyses. Calc, for NiCiim.SHaO: C, 18.27; H, 4.56; Ni, 22.-43. Found: C, 
,18.44-; H, 4.06; Ni, 22.30.- ' , , , 

■ Nickel.Maleate'*'.resembles the fumarate in genei-al properties but appears to be- 
more soluble. This compound was not analyzed. 

.Nickel - i-Maiate is not described in the literature. It is extremely soluble in water 
and, therefore, cannot be precipitated. If nickel carbonate is dissolved in malic acid a 
green solution is obtained which on concentration forms a jelly. On long standing at 
room temperature, the sample lost water and crystals began to appear. This compound 
, was,'isolated but not analyzed. 

Manganous Salts 

Manganous Acid Maleate.—This compound has not been previously described; 69.6 
g. of maleic acid was dissolved in the minimum amount of water at 30° and to this was 
added 34.6 g. of manganese carbonate. A solid separated which was dissolved by warm- 
,'ing',it. As the solution was. cooled -in ice'water, a granular pink precipitate 'was-formed' 
which was filtered, washed, recrystallized from water and dried at room temperature; 
yield, 32.5 g. 

Cobalt was determined by ignition to cobaltous cobaitic oxide, C 03 O 4 . 
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Analyses. Calc, for MnC8H60a.4V2H20: C, 25.60; H, 4.20; Mn, 15.02. Found: 
C, 25.37; H, 3.91; Mn, 15.19. 

From examination of the crystals microscopically, it appears that the salt is stable in 

the air and in a vacuum over sulfuric acid. 

Manganous Maleate lias not been previously described. It was prepared in the 
same manner as the acid salt except that twice as much manganese carbonate was used. 
It appears to be stable at 100°. In dil. wmter solution it decomposes with the formation 
of manganese dioxide. 

Analyses. Calc, for MnC 4 H 204 . 3 H 20 : C, 21.53; H, 3.58; Mn, 24.64. Found: 
C, 21.01 ; H, 3.31; Mn, 24,48. 

Manganous Fumarate^ has been stated to have the formula MnC4H20|.3H20. 
Our results did not confirm this. To 11.55 g. of manganese carbonate we added 11.6 g. 
of fumaric acid. The slight excess of carbonate was filtered off and the filtrate evapo¬ 
rated until a precipitate appeared, at first flocculent and then granular. This was 
hitered off and dried at room temperature. 

A'nalyses. Calc, for MnC 4 H 204 : C, 28.41; H, 1.18; Mn, 32.54. Found: C, 27.55; 
H, 1.42; Mn, 32.02. 

Zinc Salts 

Zinc was determined by ignition to zinc oxide. 

Zinc Acid Maleate^® w^as not prepared. 

Zinc Maleate® was made by quickly mixing a saturated maleic acid solution with 
zinc carbonate as a paste in a mortar and filtering before the zinc maleate separated. 
Zinc maleate formed as a white, granular precipitate which w^as washed and dried at room 
temperature, 

Analyses. Calc, for ZnC 4 Ho 04 . 2 H 20 : C, 22.80; H, 2.78; Zn, 30.42. Found: 
C,'21.78; H, 2.78; Zn, 30.68. 

When a solution of zinc maleate is heated, it decomposes giving a flocculent pre¬ 
cipitate. ■ ■■ 

Zinc Fumarate® has been described in two modifications with 3 and 4 molecules of 
water, respectively. Our product was made by treating a suspension of fumaric acid 
with an excess of zinc carbonate in a mortar, filtering the mixture and evaporating the 
filtrate until crystallization began. Colorless crystals were obtained and dried at room 
temperature. ' 

, Analyses. Calc, for - ZnC4H204.5H20:.. C, 17.81; H, 4.45; Zn/ 24.26.:; Found: 
C,17.24;'H, 4,25; Zn, 24.42, 

Iron Salts 

Ferric Maleate® has been described as an indeterminate smear* On evaporation of a 
mixture of two molecular equivalents of ferric hydroxide and three molecular equivalents 
of maleic , acid/a, dark,, nearly black, a,morphous mass was obtained which was dried at 
100°. When analyzed this showed approximately 'the composition of: the dihydrate.' ■,' 

. '.Analyses. , ,'Ca!c. for Fea(G4H204)3.2H20:' C/Z9.4/ H,. 2.04,; Te/ 22.88.... Found: 
'.■C,Z7.34.;:'H, 2.59;, Fe, 22.90. ,V'^ 

,In Solution this' material seemsTo be 'able', to hold an excess' of' fer'ri,c'hy'droxide. 
'■Ferric''Fumarate®,eoiild not be .prepared from ferric hydroxide and fumaric add. 

;■ FerriC'.f-Mai'ate^'®' was,,'not„prepared,.'.but-'considerable'work' was carried on .with 

w'■■Richter, Z. 449'(1868).. ■' '■ 7 '':^'":- 

Pickering, /. Chem. Soc., 103, 1358 (1914). 
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ferric ammoniim i-isialate. : One molecular equivalent of' ferric hydroxide: (precipitated 
cold because when precipitated hot it did not dissolve properly) was mixed with a clear 
solution of 2 molecular equivalents of malic acid and the mixture was heated to 60°. 
One molecular equivalent of ammonium hydroxide was then added and the mixture 
heated rapidly to boiling. ' The work was carried on in semi-darkness as the material 
is light sensitive. A clear, red-brown solution resulted which was cooled rapidly man 
ice-bath. It showed no ferrous iron when tested with ferricyanide solution. The 
solution was not stable even in the dark, as ferrous iron appeared on standing and gradu¬ 
ally increased. When a thick solution was painted on glass and dried in a dark closet 
at room temperature a solid similar to ferric ammonium citrate was produced which con¬ 
tained no ferrous iron. When it was dried betureen 30° and 40° some reduction took 
place. 

To compare the sensitivity of ferric ammonium malate and citrate, dilute solutions 
of each, free from ferrous iron, were placed in sunlight and tested for ferrous iron. After 
5 minutes the malate showed a faint test for ferrous iron and after 10 minutes a very 
positive test, while the citrate was negative at 24 minutes and showed a positive test only 
after 39 minutes. In the dark at 100° after 5 minutes the malate showed ferrous iron, 
while after 20 minutes the citrate still tested negatively. 

Attempts to produce ferric ammonium maleate or fumarate in the same way were 
unsuccessful. 

Copper Salts 

Copper was estimated volumetrically in acetic acid solution by means 
of sodium iodide and thiosulfate. 

Copper Fumarate-’has been described both as a dihydrate and trihydrate. 
We obtained our material by precipitating fumaric acid with copper sulfate. The 
pale blue precipitate was washed and dried at 100 °. 

Analyses. Calc, for CUC 4 H 2 O 4 . 2 H 2 O: C, 22.47; H, 2.80; Gu, 29.78. Found; 
C. 21.70; H, 3.06; Cu, 29.45. 

Copper Maleate®’^^ was prepared by precipitating a solution of equimolecular 
equivalents of copper sulfate and maleic acid with sodium carbonate. A deep blue crys¬ 
talline precipitate formed which, as stated by the previous investigators, is the mono¬ 
hydrate. ■ 

Analyses. Calc, for GuC. 1 H 2 O 4 .H 2 O: C, 24.54; H, 2.04; Cu, 32.50, Found: C, 
24.05;, H, 2.39;'Cu,.32.22. 

Copper ^-Malate has not been described. When equivalent quantities of copper 
carbonate and f'-malic acid solutions are mixed and the mixture is evaporated, a hard 
vitreous blue mass is formed which after several weeks becomes crystalline. It contains 
at this stage 25,02% of copper, which indicates a trihydrate (25.49% of copper). On 
continued exposure, the mass becomes paler blue and shows the presence of 25.70% of 
copper. . " ' ' 

' " Awalyxex, Calc, .for CuG4H405.2H2Gh C,' 20.72;: H, '3.45; Cu,' 27.28. Found: 
C, 20.86; H, 3.16; Gu,'25.70., 

This formula is quite doubtful and further work is indicated. 

Cadmium Salts 

Cadmium salts of maleic and fumaric acids have not been described in 
the literature. Cadmium was determined by igniting the salt to the oxide, 
GdO, ,in a stream of oxygen. 

'Pickering,/. 5oc., 101, 174 
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Cadmiiiin Ftimarate.—-Prepared-by precipitating sodium fumarate with cadmium 
chloride in concentrated solutions this forms a copious, finely divided, white precipitate. 
It was filtered, washed and dried at 100°. 

Analyses. Calc, for CdC 4 H 204 : C, 21.20; H, 0.88; Cd, 49.57. Found: C, 21.63; 
H, 1.18; Cd, 49.29. 

Cadmium Maleate.—^This was made by mixing equimolecular proportions of cad¬ 
mium chloride and sodium maleate in solution and evaporating to crystallization. The 
salt was washed repeatedly with hot water and dried at room temperature. 

Analyses. Calc, for CdC 4 H 204 . 2 H 20 : C, 18.29; H, 2.28; Cd, 42.75. Found; 
C, 17.76; H, 2.27; Cd, 42,50. 

The salt retains sodium chloride tenaciously and needs exhaustive washing to purify 

it. ' 

Antimony Salts 

No literature references were found to these salts and all attempts to form, 
the maleate, fumarate or f-malate by dissolving antimony trioxide in the' 
corresponding acid were unsuccessful. In the case of f-malate, some oxide 
is dissolved (never more than 21% of that calculated) but apparently an; 
excess of acid is required to prevent hydrolysis so that the salt cannot be 
isolated.^® 

Sodium Antimony! f-Malate.—Attempts were made to prepare this salt by heating 
40 g. of sodium hydroxide, 144 g. of antimony trioxide and 134 g. of i-malic acid in water 
solution under a reflux condenser. After 15 hours, 82.8 g. of antimony trioxide remained 
uiidissolved. This was removed, dissolved in potassium acid tartrate and reprecipi¬ 
tated, washed and added again to the mixture. In this way all but 31 g, of the original 
quantity was finally dissolved and all attempts to increase this failed. The final solu¬ 
tion was evaporated to a thick sirup which on seeding solidified to a white, hard mass. 
It can be powdered, and is apparently stable and very soluble in water. The prob¬ 
lem of these complex salts is interesting and deserves further work. 

Lead Salts 

Lead was determined gravimetrically as the chromate or by titrating 
excevSS of dichromate with sodium iodide and tliiosiilfate. 

Lead Fumarate^ is stated to occur as the dihydrate. When equimolar quantities 
of lead nitrate and sodium fumarate were mixed in aqueous solution, fine crystaliine 
flakes were obtained which were filtered and dried at 100°. 

Analyses. Calc, for PbC 4 H 204 : C, 14.91; H,.0.62; Pb, 64.48.' Found: . 0,14.48;' 
H; 0.88 ;'Pb, 64.22. 

Lead Maleate^'^o stated to occur as the trihydrate. When we prepared it in a 
manner similar to that used for the fumarate, we obtained the anhydrous salt. 

Analyses. Calc, for PbC 4 H 204 :,'C, 14.91; H, 0.62; Pb,'64.47." Lound.-'' C, 14.94;' 

: H,'0.78; Pb, 64.20.',, 

Leadlj-Malate'®^ 'is,,the subject of varying opinion, being reported'as'anhydrous, 

' Henderson and Barr,, J..'Ghent, 69,"1451 '(1896). '.Henderson and Prentice, 

ibid., 67, mm'' (1894):■ 

20 Pelouze, A-w?,, 11, :263 :(183'4). . 

2iLloydl, Ann., 192, 80 (1878). Kektd6, 130, I (1864), Pasteur, Am 

cMm., [3] (1852). Werigo and Tanatar, 174, 367 (1874). 
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with 1 ^/2 molecules water and with 3 molecules water. This salt was obtained as a white 
precipitate by interaction of lead nitrate and sodium i-malate in aqueous solution. 
Wheix heated to 100° it softens to a dough-like mass. Its temula is doubtful but seems 
to approach the composition PbC 4 H 406 .V 2 H 20 . 

Analyses. Calc, for PbC 4 H 405 .V 2 H 20 : C, 13.78; H, 1.43; Pb, 59.48. Found: 
C, 11.91; H, 1.46; Pfc, 59.42. 

Silver Salts 

Silver was determined as the chloride. 

Silver Maleate^*'^.—^This was formed by precipitating silver nitrate solution with 
sodium maleate and was obtained as a white precipitate which w^as dried at 100°. 

Analysis, Calc, for Ag, 65,42. Found: 65.44. 

The compound deflagrated when heated during combustion (leaving metallic silver) 
and the carbon and hydrogen results are considered unreliable. 

Silver Fumarate.—This compound has not been described. It was prepared in the 
same way as was the maleate and behaved similarly. Its silver content was 64.90%. 

Solubilities 

A number of the salts were tested for solubility in water. Samples were 
placed in 60cc. bottles with distilled water and securely stoppered. They 
were then held in a thermostat at the required temperature for 24 hours, 25- 
cc. portions of the clear solutions were withdrawn in a weighing bottle by 
means of a pipet with cotton filter, weighed, transferred to a platinum 

Tablb I • 

SonuBiniTiBs or Fumarat^s, Mabbatus and Madat^s 


^ Solubilities in g. per 100 g. of water 

Compound Formula 25° 30° 40° 00° 100° 

Cadmium fumarate....... CdC 4 H 204 ... 0.09 . 

Cadmium maleate. CdC 4 H 204 . 2 H 20 ... 0.66 . 

Calcium acid fumarate.... Ca(C 4 pl 304 ) 2 . 2 H 20 ... 5.19 . 

Calcium fumarate. CaC 4 H 204 .SH 20 ... 1.56 ... ... 

Calcium acid maleate..... Ca(C 4 H 304 ) 2 . 5 H 20 21.13 ... 41.89 94.78 

Calcium maleate. CaC 4 H 204 .H 2 O 2.49 ... 2.88 . 

Cobalt fumarate. C 0 C 4 H 2 O 4 . 4 H 2 O ... 0.88 ... ... ., 

Copper fumarate. CUC 4 H 2 O 4 . 2 H 2 O ..; 0.02 ... 

Copper maleate.....-- CUC 4 H 2 O 4 .H 2 O ... 0.12 ... 

Lead fumarate........' PbC 4 H 204 ... ' 0.025 . : 

Leadi-malate...,. PbC 4 H 405 .V 2 H 20 ... 0.21 ... . 

Leadmaleate... . PbC 4 H 204 '- ' ... '0.052 

Manganous fumarate'- MnC 4 H 204 'C.. '0,.14 ■ ... ' 

Nickel fumarate.......... NiC 4 H 204 . 5 H 20 ... 0.36 ... ... . . 

Silver fumarate...-AgC 4 H 204 ..' 0.013 

Silver maleate... ...... ' AgC 4 H 204 6,12 ■, ..., ' ,.. 

Sodium acid fumarate..:.. NaC 4 H 304 6.87 ... 10.74 18.15 30.2 

■ Sodium'fumarate..Na 2 C 4 H 204 '/' ’ 22.83 

Sodium acid maleate...NaC 4 Hs 04 . 3 B :20 6.73 ... 12 .SN 31.3 288,0 

Sodium maleate,.,....... Na 2 C 4 H 2044 / 2 H 20 96.06 ... ... . :. .. 

Strontium'fumarate.SrG 4 H 204 v..'■ 0,29' 1 ,,. 

Zinc fumarate... ZnC 4 H 204 . 5 Ha 0 ... 1,96 .. / . 
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dish, evaporated to dryness and heated to constant weight at 100 °. With 
the acid salts, the amount of solute was determined by titration. The 
sampling of the solutions saturated at 60° and 100° was done entirely 
under the surface of the water in the thermostat with an apparatus de¬ 
scribed by . Pawlewski.^^ 

The solubility results are given in Table I. 

Summary 

The data in the literature regarding the salts of maleic, fumaric and i~ 
malic acids have been reviewed and the water of crystallization of a number 
of these salts determined. In some cases the work agrees with that, of 
past observers, but in others new numbers are apparently justified. Some 
11 salts, not previously described, were prepared and the water of crystal¬ 
lization determined in certain cases definitely. 

The solubilities in water of 22 salts were determined and tabulated. 
In general, fumarates are less soluble than the corresponding maleates. 

50 Bast 41sr Street 
■New Yore, N. y,. 


[Contribution rrom the Steeee Chemical Laboratory, Dartmouth CoeeEge] 

THE REACTION OF CARBON DISULFIDE 
ON PARA-PHENYLENEDIAMINE 


By C. Ernest Boeser AND Euden B. Hartshorn 

received March 31,1923 

In the description of a patented process^ for making symmetrical 
diamino-diphenyl-thio-urea, the statement is made that when carbon 
disulfide reacts on ;f>-phenylenediamine in alcoholic solution two compounds 
are formed, symmetrical ^-diamino-diphenyl-thio-urea, I, and phenylene- 
thio-urea, a compound insoluble in cold, dil. acids and all ordinary solvents. 
This compound was originally described by Lellmaiin- and given Formula 
IL' ■ 


H 

H2N<r~^N<( . 

C-i 

H2N<( 

H 



I 


II 


The.'description of the' patented reaction, is' meager, and' the formation by, 
■primary reaction of two'substances.': to one of'which is assigned'Formula 
'''«PawlewsM,''Ber.,A2, 1040^ 

® LeHmami, Ann.^ 221, 29 (1883). Gucci, '!,■ Chem.:S&€..^ 64, 588 (1893). 
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II is illogicaL Fomiiila II, also, is not in accord with the probable'Stmc- 
tiire of most para ring compounds. This paper, then, is a contribution to 
the study oi para ring compounds which have been the subject of several 
investigations including those of von Braun,^ Perkin and Titley/ and 
Adams and Wilson.® 

In carrying- out the patented reaction it w-as found that when the usual 
procedure of prolonged boiling in alcoholic solution -vras followed, a very 
small percentage of the reaction product consisted of the diamino-thio¬ 
urea, I. To avoid the formation of the insoluble compound, 
acetanilide was substituted for ;f-phenylenediamine, the intention being 
to mask one of the amino groups during the reaction with carbon disulfide, 
and to restore this group later by hydrolysis of the reaction product. 
The acet 3 d derivative of the diamino-diphenyl-thio-urea, (CligCO. NH. - 
C 6 H 4 NH) 2 CS, formed readily, but all attempts to hydrolyze this compound 
resulted in its decomposition with the formation of plien 3 denediamine. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to overcome the difficult 3 ^ by the 
preparation of diazobenzene-p-thio-urea, and some of its derivatives, and 
their subsequent reduction, a more complete study of the patented re¬ 
action was made. This revealed that the yield of diamino-diplienyl- 
thio-urea could be increased by causing the reaction to proceed at a lower 
temperature with a reduced concentration of carbon disulfide, and the 
frequent removal of the reaction product by filtration. These experi¬ 
mental conditions indicated that success depended upon the removal by 
filtration of the diamino-diphen 3 d-thio-urea, which, due to its relatively 
slight solubility in alcohol at the lower temperature, crystallized from 
the solution wdien the proper concentration was attained. This in turn 
suggested that the insoluble product was not the result of primary reaction 
of carbon .disulfide on plieiiylenediamine, but was due rather'to secondary 
reaction, and that its formation would be prevented in proportion to the 
completeness of the removal of the primar 3 ?' product, I. 

To accomplish this result, water in which diamino-diphenyl-tliio-urea 
is much less soluble was substitute-d for alcohol as a solvent, and ...a special 
. apparatus, was devised to keep the temperature, as near the boiling point 
of carbon disulfide as possible, and the concentration of the latter low. 
This procedure resulted in suppressing the formation of the insoluble 
material almost entirely. The next step was obviously to bring cli- 
amino-diphenyl-thio-urea into reaction with carbon disulfide in alcoholic 
solution. As expected, an insoluble compound was formed in approxi¬ 
mately the; amount deni'anded by .the only logical formulation of the re¬ 
action, namely, ;(H2N,e6H4NH)2CS,.+' CS 2 , SC(HNC 6 H 4 NH) 2 eS +■ H 2 S. 

® von'Braun, Ber,, 45, 1274,. .25,12 (191.2), and later: articles.; . 

^Perkin and 

'® . Adams: and' .Wilson, : This Journal, 45, 528 (1923A. 
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Final proof that the reaction of carbon disnlfide on phenylenediamine 
proceeds in two stages would, of course, demand that the identity of the 
insoluble compound formed directly from phenylenediamine with that 
formed from diamino-diphenyl-thio-urea be established. By neither re¬ 
action was it possible to obtain a pure product. This is apparently due 
to occlusion of impurities from which the product, on account of its in¬ 
solubility, cannot be freed by crystallization. Both products decompose 
above 285When heated with strong acids, they dissolve with the for¬ 
mation of phenylenediamine. Fortunately, they are decomposed, although 
extremely slowly, by boiling acetic anhydride with the formation of p- 
phenylene-diisothiocyanate, SCNC 6 H 4 NCS. This substance was ob¬ 
tained in small quantity, and was identified by its crystal form, its melting 
point (130'^) and by the fact that a dithio-urethane of the proper melting 
point (197°) and crystal form was obtained from it. Not only does this 
reaction prove that the compounds in question are identical, but it fur¬ 
nishes further proof of their constitution. The formula of the substance 
must be 


S 



and the reaction formulated as follows: SC(HNC 6 H 4 NH) 2 CS+ (GH 3 - 
C 0)20 - SCNC 6 H 4 NCS + (CH 3 C 0 NH) 2 C 6 H 4 + 2 CH 3 COOH; for with 
Formula II the dimustard oil could not be formed, but should give the 
acetyl derivative of p-aminopheny 1-isothiocyanate. Since this acetyl 
derivative is unknown, we prepared it. It crystallizes in needles melting 
at 195 °. We were unable to discover any of it in the reaction product. 
Complex thio-ureas of a higher molecular weight than that of |?-dipheiiyl- 
ene-dithio-urea were formed only by the reaction of carbon disulfide on 
diamino-thio-ureas having a higher molecular weight than ^-diamino- 
diphenyl-thio-urea, I. Theoretically, such compounds might form. The 
homogeneity of the diamino-thio-urea formed, as shown by its crystal form, 
constant, melting point after ,repe,ated 'aystallizations,,' and the 'analysis 
of its sulfate, seems to preclude this possibility. 

' In the various attempts to hydrolyze ■ acetyFaminophenyl-isothiocyanate ■ 
referred to above,' small amounts' of .a substance' insoluble in,' hydrocMoric 
acid, had been obtained, which,,.'in;''t^^ facts■ already discussed,- 

led' US::,to ,,.believe,;, that'V^-aniinophenyl-isothiocyanate had''been' formed,; 
and that two molecules of this had then reacted to form f?-diphenylene- 
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ditiiio-iireaj IIIj wliose constitution has just been established. However^ 
it would seem logical that if the simple thio-urea, II, had any tendency to 
form under any conditions it would do so here where an intramolecular 
change alone is involved. It seemed highly desirable, therefore, to find 
some reaction by w^hich ^-aminophenyl-mustard oil would be formed 
and not' further decomposed, in order that its behavior might be studied. 
Now, when diamino-diphenyl-thio-iirea is boiled with glacial acetic acid 
a white insoluble powder results which yields phenylene-dimustard oil 
on treatment with acetic anhydride and is, therefore, ^-diphenylene- 
dithio“Urea. The amount formed is approximately that demanded by 
the equation: 2(H2NC6H4NH)2CS + 4 CH 3 COOH == SC(HNC 6 H 4 NH) 2 - 
CS + 2C6H4(NH2)2.2CH3C00H. When the reaction mixture is diluted 
with water and filtered, the mother liquor deposits slowly an additional 
quantity of the same substance. When this mother licpor is rendered 
alkaline an immediate precipitate of the same substance results. These 
facts show dearly that the ^-aminophenyl-mustard oil is first formed but 
that even in acetic acid solution The major portion condenses to form 
diphenylene-dithio-urea. Tliey show further that the free base cannot exist, 
in solution at least, but that it immediately forms the complex thio-urea. 

To bring out llns point still more conclusively we prepared azobenzene- 
f-isothiocyanate by the reaction of thiophosgene on ;^-amino-azobenzene 
and reduced this compound in acetic acid solution with stannous chloride 
and hydrochloric acid. Under these experimental conditions, lower tem¬ 
perature and presence of hydrochloric acid, the mustard oil formed does 
not immediately form the thio-urea, as was the case at the boiling point 
of acetic acid, but as soon as the clear acid solution was made sufficiently 
alkaline to dissolve the tin hydroxides and free the base, the insoluble 
high-melting diphenylene-dithio-urea appeared. Here again, as under 
the other conditions cited, the more complex rather than the simpler coiii- 
'pound forms. , 

The simpler compound is supposed to have been obtained*'^ l)y lieating 
phenylene-diphenyl-dithio-urea,. the addition product of two. .molecules, 
of aniline and one of plienylene-diisothiocyanate, to high teniperatiire. 
It'is wellknowm that .under these conditions intermoleeular changes readily 
take place.' ,In the light of these facts, .the demonstrated stability of the 
dimolecular' compound' and its tendency.to. form, where the fo'rmation of 
'the'.simpler 'substance might be expected,, throws a reasonable.' doubt on 
the existence of the latter compound. 

: We are. now,extending, this, method'of investigatio'ii to other'diamines,, 
especially to 0 - and w-phenylenediamine and to benzidine. 

Reaction of Carbon Distilfide on ;^-Plienylenediamme in Alcoholic Solution. ™ 
Ten g. of plienylenediamine was dissolved in 260 cc. of alcohol and boiled on a steam-bath 
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with an excess of carbon disulfide for 10 hours. The reaction mixture was filtered 
and the residue' extracted with cold, dil. hydrochloric acid. By making the^ extract 
alkaline, 0.45 g. of diamino-diphenyl-thio-urea was obtained. The insoluble residue was 
boiled with alcohol, then with water, and finally dried; yield, about 10 g. In a melting- 
point tube the substance commences to darken at about 200"^ and rapid decomposition 
takes place above 280^. 

Reaction of Carbon Bisulfide with ^-Phenylenediamine in Aqueous Solution.— 
solution of 10 g. of phenylenediamine in 250 cc. of water was placed in a round-bot¬ 
tomed flask to which was fitted the apparatus shown in Fig, 1. The tube A, connected 
with a reflux condenser at D, contained about 5 cc. of carbon disulfide and when the flask 
was heated on the steam-bath to the proper temperature, the vapor of carbon disulfide 
escaped through Tube B into the reaction mixture. The excess of vapor entered 
the condenser through the opening C and the 

condensed liquid was returned to Tube A. Dur- ] ^ [ 

ing the reaction, which was allowed to continue for 
10 hours, a precipitate gradually formed. This 
was filtered out, washed with alcohol, and ex¬ 
tracted with dii. hydrochloric acid at room tem¬ 
perature. All but a small amount (about O.S g.) 
dissolved immediately and the residue was allow^ed 
to stand in the acid overnight. The solution was 
then filtered from the insoluble residue and made 
alkaline, A voluminous crystalline, nearly white 
precipitate was obtained, which was crystallized 
from boiling water—about 2 liters were required— 
filtered and dried. The compound separates in 
plates melting at 194-195®; yield, 8.95 g.; calcu¬ 
lated yield, 11.94 g. The normal sulfate was pre¬ 
pared by precipitation. 

A nalysis. Subs., 0.3025: BaS 04 , 0.1958. 

Calc. for"Ci 3 Hi 4 N 4 S.H 2 S 04 : SO3, 22.47. Foimd: 

22 . 20 .,,;; 

Reaction of Carbon Disulfide with Diamino- 
diphenyl-thio-urea.—Five g. of diamino-diphenyl- 
thio-urea was dissolved in 200 cc. of alcohol and the 
solution boiled with a large excess of carbon disul¬ 
fide under a reflux condenser for 12 hours. The 
clear solution soon became clouded with a precipitate which gradually increased in 
amotmt.. The separated reaction product was'treated successively with .cold, dil. 
hydrochloric acid, boiling alcohol, and boiling water, and finally dried; yield, 5.55 g.; 
,calcuiated.yield, 5.81 g.' This compound'' behaved'in a 'melting-point, tube ex,actiy,like 
the insoluble substance described above. 

proof of the Composition of the Insoluble Substanees thus Obtained.—Lots of 
'7 g.''of each .'of The insoluble compounds'obtained by.,the .reactions' described' above were, 
'boiled In separate .'flasks with 15 cc. 'Of, acetic''anhydride for half an hour,^. ' ' Apparently,, 
very'"little',of',the substance had gone into'.'.solution,:', but for,fear of' decompositio'n',' of .the 
'imetion''product, the operation was interrupted, "and the reaction "mixture.'filtered into, 
water. . ,':Th'is''was",then repeated' several .times'with each,residue. ■ The combined filtrates 
in each, case' were, warmed' to decompose exce.ss. of 'acetic'anhydride and' a crystalline solid 



« Werner, J. Chem. Soc., 59, 396 (1891). 
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remained. By repeated recrystallization of this solid from glacial acetic acid there was 
obtained from each of the insoluble substances in question approximately 0.1 g. of a 
white compound crystallizing in long, shiny needles; m. p., 130°. Heated on the steam- 
bath with ethyl alcohol for 8 hours, this compound yielded a white crystalline powder 
melting at 197®, These crystal forms and melting points identify these compounds as 
plienylene-diisothiocyaiiate and the corresponding ^-thio-uretliane2 These substances 
are then identical and are diphenylene-dithio-urea. III. 

Reaction of Glacial Acetic Acid on Diamino-diphenyl-thio-urea.—^Three g. of di~ 
aniiiio-diphenyl-thio-urea was heated to boiling with 15 cc. of glacial acetic acid. Com¬ 
plete solution took place as the mixture was warmed. At the boiling point a finely di¬ 
vided substance began to separate, and in two or tlii*ee minutes it was so abundant that 
the reaction mixture was nearly white. The boiling was continued for 10 minutes, when 
the product ’ivas poured into water. From the finely divided white powder obtained by 
filtration no unchanged diamino-diphenyl-thio-urea could be obtained by extraction with 
dil. hydrochloric acid. This powder was boiled with alcohol, then with water, and dried; 
yield, 1.60 g.; calculated yield, 1.92, g. In a melting-point tube it behaved like the di- 
phenyleiie-dithio-urea identified as described above. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.1516: N, 25.8 cc. (22°, 754.4 mm.). Calc, for Ci 4 HiaN 4 S 2 : 
N, 18.66. Found: 19.06. 

By treatment wdth acetic anhydride, phenylene-^-diisothiocyanate wms obtained 
from this substance, and its identity with diphenylene-dithio-urea thus further estab¬ 
lished. 

^-Diacetylamino-diphenyl-thio-urea, (CH 3 COHNC 6 H 4 NH) 2 CS."-~Ten g. of p- 
amino-acetanilide was dissolved in 400 cc. of alcohol and the solution was heated in a 
w^ater-bath under a reflux condenser with an excess of carbon disulfide for about 10 hours. 
A white, insoluble precipitate was formed, which in the agitated mother liquor somewhat 
resembled long-fibered asbestos. After it was filtered, washed and dried, 10.2 g. of pure, 
white solid was obtained that was insoluble in all ordinary solvents; m. p., 235-237°. 

This compound could not be hydrolyzed except by boiling with strong acids. Under 
these conditions the expected diamino-diphenyl-thio-urea decomposed 'with formation 
of phenylenediamine which was identified by Uauth's violet test. 

Analysis^ Subs., 0,1896; N, 27.90 cc. (18.8°, 736 mm.). Calc, for CnHisNAS: 

N, 16.3. .Found: 16.4. 

^-Acetyiamino-phenyHsotiiiocyanate, CHaCONHCghUNCS.—Ten g. of the thio¬ 
urea described above was boiled in an oil-bath with 30 g. of acetic anhydride. Solution 
took place in about 10 minutes, whereupon 200 cc. of water was immediately added. 
After the mixture had cooled, the precipitated solid was crystallized from alcohol as 
white needles; in. p., 195-196°; yield, 4.1 g. Care had to be taken not to heat it long 
enough with the alcohol to cause the formation of the thio-urethane. 

, Analysis.^ , vSubs., 0.2285:. N, 29.4 cc. over 30%; KOH (21.5°, .756 mm.).'vSubs., 

O. 1916: BaS 04 , 0.2304. Calc, for CgHsONzS: N, 15.58; vS, 16.66. Found: N, 14.63; 
s,:i6.5L ; , ;. . ' 

Hydrolysis of /j-Acetyl-amino-phenyl-isothiocyaiiate.—Two g. of this compound 
was suspended in 30 cc. of coned, hydrochloric acid and the mixture was heated on the 
water-bath. Solution took place with foaming and white plates of phenylenediamine 
hydrochloride separated. Upon the addition of coned, hydrochloric acid a further sepa- 

' , ■ ;7:Bilieter\ancISteiner, 20,':230. (1887).. 

'"®This..:analysis was7made':'by Mr.'Anderson. ' : 

^This analysis was made by Mr. F. W. Vogel. 
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ration took place. This precipitate (0*9 g,) was then filtered, washed, dried over potas¬ 
sium hydroxide and analyzed. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.3012: AgCl, 0.4736. Calc, for CeHioNaCIs: Cl, 39.18. Found: 
38.90. 

Azobenzene-^-isothiocyanate, CGH 5 NNC 6 H 4 NCS.—Fifteen g. of ^y-amino-azo- 
benzeiie and the same weight of thiophosgene were heated in 400 cc. of carbon tetra¬ 
chloride for 4 hours on a boiling water-bath. The solution was filtered from amino- 
azobenzene hydrochloride and the filtrate allowed to evaporate spontaneously. The 
residue was crystallized from 80% acetic acid, forming salmon-colored needles; m. p., 
94-95°; yield, 8.4 g. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2003: CO 2 , 0.4778; H 2 O, 0.0713. Subs., 0.1556: BaSO^, 
(Carius) 0.1526. Calc, for C 13 H 9 N 3 S: C, 65.22; H, 3.79; S, 13.41. Found; C, 65.06; 
H, 3.98; S, 13.47. 

Reduction of Azobenzene-p-isothiocyanate.—When 2 g. of this substance was dis¬ 
solved in 300 cc. of glacial acetic acid and 12 g. of stannous chloride in a small quantity 
of hot coned, hydrochloric acid was added, the orange color of the solution almost en¬ 
tirely disappeared. Upon dilution and the addition of enough coiicd. sodium hydroxide 
solution to redissolve the precipitated tin hydroxides, a finely divided powder separated. 
This powder was insoluble in dil. hydrochloric acid and in boiling 80% acetic acid and 
resembled completely the diphenylene-dithio-urea obtained by other reactions described 
above, except for a slight greenish tinge. 

Suinmary 

1. The reaction of carbon disulfide on ^>-phenylenediamine proceeds 
in two stages. In the first ^,^'-(iiamino-diphenyl-thio-urea is formed, 
and in the second this is changed into diphenylene-dithio-urea. There 
is no evidence of the formation of phenylene-thio-urea, which was thought 
to be a product of the primary reaction of carbon disulfide on ^-phenylene- 
diamine. ; 

2. j?-Aminophenyl-isothiocyanate cannot exist in the free state* in 
solution. It changes immediately into the complex dithio-urea. This 
reaction also takes place in boiling acetic acid, and slowly in dil. acetic 
acid at room temperature. There is no evidence of the formation of 
phenylene-thio-urea under these conditions. 

3. Reasonable doubt has been thrown on the existence of phenylene- 
'thio-urea. ■ 

4. These results are in agreement writh the probable constitution of 
most para ring, compounds., 

Hanover, Nnw'H ampshire ' 
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[Contribution trom the Chemical Laboratory of the University of California] 

THE BENZIL REARRANGEMENT. V. CANNIZZARO’S 

REACTION 

By Arthur Lachman 
Rbcbivbd April 2S, 1923 

In several recent papers^ it has been shown that rearrangements of the 
benzil and pinacol types are essentially questions of intramolecular ox¬ 
idation and reduction. The present paper deals with Cannizzaro’s re¬ 
action. 

Introduction 

As Cannizzaro^ discovered, benzaldehyde rapidly solidifies when shaken 
with an excess of a strong solution of sodium hydroxide. Much heat is 
developed. The reaction mass contains nearly equal molecular equiva¬ 
lents of sodium benzoate and of benzyl alcohol; little or no unchanged 
benzaldehyde is recovered. 

ZCsHs-CHO -f NaOH = CcHo-COONa + CeHa-CH^OH (1) 
This is a typical oxidation-reduction process. 

A number of observers have found that if water is excluded in this re¬ 
action, benzyl benzoate is a primary product. Claisen* added sodium 
methoxide to benzaldehyde, and obtained a mixture of benzyl benzoate 
and methyl benzoate; and he found that a small amount of sodium benzox- 
ide was capable of converting a large quantity of benzaldehyde directly 
into benzyl benzoate. Kohn and Tranton^ heated benzaldehyde with 
solid sodium hydroxide, in benzene suspension, and were able to isolate 
sonw benzyl benzoate from the mixture Tischtschenko'^ obtained esters 
of benzoic acid when he treated benzaldehyde with aluminum alcoholates. 

Action of Aqueous Alkali on Benzaldehyde 

Benzyl benzoate is formed, however, even in the presence of water, if 
precautions are taken to prevent its subsequent hydrolysis. These pre¬ 
cautions involve merely avoidance of an excess of alkali, and prevention 
of any considerable rise in temperature. In the following table are given 
some of the results obtained. 

In each case, 106 g. of benzaldehyde was shaken in a tightly stoppered 
flask, with sodium hydroxide solution. After a few minutes, when emul¬ 
sification had taken place, the mixture was stood in cold water for the 
periods noted. To isolate benzyl benzoate, the mass was covered with 
ether, and sufficient cold water added, with stirring, until complete solu- 

‘ Lachman, This Journal, 44, 330 (1922); 45, 1509, 1522, 1529 (1923), 

“ Cannizzaro, /!»«., 88, 129 (1853). 

® Claisen, jBer., 20, 646 (1887). 

“ Kohn and Trantoii, /. !:^^, ^!!^, 75, 1155 (1899). 

® Tischtschenko, Cewir,. [II] 77, 1309,1552 (1906). : 
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tion occurred. Tlie ether solution was separated, filtered, evaporated 
and the ether distilled at atmospheric pressure until the vapor temperature 
reached 220°; the residue was finally distilled at 15 mm, pressure until 
the temperature of the vapors reached 200°. There was usually a small 
amount of still higher-boiling residue. From the alkaline solution, ben¬ 
zoic acid was precipitated and weighed. The amount of benzyh alcohol 
produced, and of unchanged aldehyde recovered, was not estimated. The 
yields varied irregularly, as must be expected on account of the uncon¬ 
trolled heating at the start. When 10 N alkali is used, the emulsion is 
very thin, and does not thicken much as reaction proceeds; and the rate 
is very slow. With a concentration of 14 N or over, a very thick emulsion 
forms rapidly, which sets to a hard cake in a short time, and must be cooled 
promptly to prevent complete hydrolysis of the ester. 


NaOH added 

Time 

Benzyl 

benzoate 

Benzoic 

acid 

NaOH added 

Time 

Benzyl 

benzoate 

Benzoic 

acid 

Mol. eq. 

Hours 

G. 

G. 

Mol. eq. 

Hours 

G. 

G. 

NaOH concentration 10 N 

NaOH concentration 14 N 

0.5 

2 


2 

0.5 

4 

5 

27 

.5 

2 

1 

1 

.5 

48 

3 

35' . 

.5' 

18 

9 

8 

.25 

48 

7 

16 

.5 

24 

8 

7 

.10 

48 

4 

6 

.6 

48 

8 

5 

NaOH concentration 19 i? . 

.5 

48 

6 

9 

■ .5 ' 

24 

9'; 

51 - 

.5 

72 

7 

8 

..25 

. 24, 

.,12 

28 

.'.5. 

96 

5 

18 

.10 

18 

10 

'-, ' S 

.25 

48 

5 

8 

.10 

' 24' 

8 

', ', 12.':'..^^ 





.10 

72 

9 

13 

The benzyl benzoate obtained 

above is not entirely pure. 

1,40 g. 


boiled with dil. sodium hydroxide, used up 5.9 cc. of iV solution, gave 
0.72 g. of benzoic acid, melting at 121.5°; ester content, 89%. A number 
of samples, combined and carefully refractioned at 5 mm., gave con- 
sifeable dibenzyl ether, boiling at 130-135°, in addition to the main frac¬ 
tion at 150-155°, which was practically pure benzyl benzoate; there was 
also a small amount of a high-boiling product. The origin of dibenzyl 
ether is discussed below. 

It is interesting to note that in several instances mentioned above, 
nearly half of the total amount of benzoic acid produced could be isolated 
in the form of the ester. The failure of the reaction to proceed to com¬ 
pletion, especially when 10 AT alkali was used, is probably entirely a matter 
of solubility relations, and not of alkali concentration; lOfi g. of benzalde- 
hyde was dissolved in 150 cc-of methyl alcohol, and 0.5 equivalent of sodium 
hydroxide dissolved in 50 cc. of water was added. The alkali was therefore 
:' 2.50 AT, ':' only; V 4 .'bf ■ the' lowest'.'’concentration': used; above."'' ■ The, perfectly. 
homogeneous liquid began to warm up almost immediately; it was placed 
in cold water, and soon solidified. After 24 hours, 46 g. of benzoic acid 
and 6 g. of benzyl benzoate were obtained. 
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Dibenzyl Ether 

Dibeiizyl ether was first obtained by Cannizzaro/ upon heating benzyl 
alcohol with boric anhydride, hater, Lowe^ prepared the ether by the 
action of benz3d chloride on sodium benzoxide. A few years ago, Meiseii- 
heimer® showed that considerable quantities of dibenzyl ether appear when 
benzyl alcohol is prepared from benzaldehyde, and he traced its forma¬ 
tion to the use of sodium bisulfite to remove unchanged aldehyde. Small 
amounts of siilfuroiis acid are retained in the benz^d alcohol, and during 
its distillation catalytically convert the alcohol into its ether. 

During the course of the present work, it has, been found that alkalies 
also convert benzyl alcohol into its ether; 50 g. of benzyl alcohol, freshly 
distilled in a vacuum, was warmed on the water-bath for 4 hours with 25 
cc. of 10 N sodium hydroxide; 0,9 g. of dibenzyl ether was obtained. The 
same quantities, boiled for 2 hours, gave 0.8 g. 

In fact, the dehydration of benzyl alcohol may take place without any 
catalyst at all, other than the glass vessel in which it is heated; 30 g. of 
freshly rectified benzyl alcohol was heated in a sealed tube to 210--“215° 
(b. p., 207°) for 5 days. No pressure was observed when the tube was 
opened. Water had visibly separated; on distilling the mixture, the 
products obtained were 2.0 g. of water, 6.0 g. of unchanged benzyl alcohol, 
3.0 g. of dibenzyl ether, and 17 g. of other substances which came from a 
decomposition of most of the dibenzyl ether that had formed, namely, 
6.9 g. of toluene, 6.1 g. of benzaldehyde, 3.S g. of high-boiling residue. 

The heat decomposition of dibenzyl ether, just referred to, w^as discovered 
by Cannizzaro. Lowe repeated the observation; and a brief study was 
published by Oddo.^ Lowe gives the decomposition temperature as at 
or above the boiling point, 295'-298°. The reaction occurs, however, at 
a much lower temperature; 30 g., freshly distilled in a vacuum, was heated 
forbdays, inasealedtube, to210”-"2l5°.. ■■ No gas was formed; the products 
were 8.5 g. of toluene, 7.5 g. of benzaldehyde, 8 g. of unchanged ether and; 
■5.5 g. of high-boiling residue. No trace of water was found,. The main re,- 
action thus corresponds to the equation 

'■,■„■; ■ CeHr,“CH2--0~CH2Cr,H6 - CoH,-CHa + CdLCHO ,, ' (2) 

The bulk of the high-boiling residue is formed from dibenzyl ether and 
not by condensation of benzaldehyde; the molecular ratio of toluene and 
of benzaldehyde isolated is 1:0.8. The high-boiling residue is a complex 
mixture; the chief component is an oil, boiling constant at 217° (5 mm.). 

The pyrolytic decomposition of dibenzyl ether is evidently also a matter 
of intramolecular oxidation and reduction. The reaction sheds light 
® Cannizzaro, 92, 113 (1854). 

7 Lowe, Ann., 241, 374 (1887). 

® Meisenlieiiiier, Ber., 41, 1420 (1908)., 

® Oddo, Gazz. ohm. itaL, 31, I, 367 (1901). 
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on some obscure phenomena. O.' and W. F. Kamm^® have recently dis¬ 
cussed the appearance of dibenzyl ether during the preparation of benzyl 
benzoate. They suggest that the addition product of benzyl benzoate 
and of sodium benzoxide decomposes as follows, 

C6H5-C(ONa)(OCH2CaH5)2 - CeHs-COONa + (CeHa-CHslaO ' (3) 
But benzyl alcohol, when heated with sodium benzoxide, also yields so¬ 
dium benzoate and dibenzyl ether; 2 g. of sodium was dissolved in 30 cc. 
of benzyl alcohol, and the mixture heated to 190° for one hour, in a long, 
open tube. After cooling the reaction mixture and adding water to it, 
the alkaline liquid gave 1.4 g. of benzoic acid; and the alcohol contained 
2.5 g. of dibenzyl ether. As it was possible that benzoic acid owed its pro¬ 
duction to atmospheric oxygen, the experiment was repeated; the tube was 
drawn out before the sodium was dissolved, and sealed immediately 
afterwards. After heating to only 150° for 45 hours, 0.9 g. of benzoic 
acid, 1.4 g. of dibenzyl ether, and 1.2 cc. of toluene were isolated. No 
gaseous products were noted. 

It is clear that when benzyl alcohol is heated with sodium benzoxide, 
dibenzyl ether is formed. 

CcHsOHaOH -f CeHsCHsONa = CsHaCHs-O- CHsQHs + NaOH (4) 
The ether undergoes metakliny (oxidation-reduction) as in Equation 2, 
forming toluene and benzaldehyde; and the latter finally goes over into 
benzoic acid according to the reaction known by Cannizzaro’s name 
(Equation 1).^^ 

Perfumers who use benzyl alcohol have trouble in freeing it from diben¬ 
zyl ether and above all, from benzaldehyde.^® The changes described 
above must go on slowly at ordinary temperatures, and it is more than 
likely that they are catalyzed by light. Benzyl alcohol distilled at at¬ 
mospheric pressure will always contain notable traces of both impurities. 

The Action of Bromine on Bibenzyl Ether 

A measured amount of bromine was slowly dropped into 48 g. of di¬ 
benzyl ether. Each addition caused a rapid rise in temperature, and liy- 
O. and W. F. Kamm, *'OrganicSynthesis/'John Wiley and Son, N. Y.; 1922, p. 60. 
u ‘When a mixture of sodium and amyl alcohol is used for reduction, large quanti¬ 
ties of valeric acid appear. In order to see whether the mechanism of this reaction is 
the same as'that just described, 1.8 %. of sodium was dissolved in'20 g. of amyl alcohol,' 
and 'the solution heated in a'sealed tube for„24 hours, the temperature gradually rising 
to'"220;®. \'The tube .contained.hydrogen at very'high,pressure.. After water had been; 
added, the alcohol layer .was distilled.,. . ■The. first'drop, passed over at ,92® and .all,, dis,-' 
...tilled' bdow 135'®. ' Valeraldehyde' boils' at. 93,®,.^ amyl.ether .at.. 176®,.,..' Frora the .first 
.portion,' of the; distillate, phenylbydrazme formed g.' of hydrazone, "equivalent' to 

,0.6 g.'. of 'valeraldehyde, ', The water,'layer yielded '2.6' g.' of' valeric' acid.'' ,",Amyl alcohol 
does not form its ether under the conditions described, but loses hydrogen directly to 
.give 'the ''aldehyde: C^HsGHaG,!!,:C 4 H' 9 CHO,--|-',H 2 '.''' '' 

Compare G. Blanc, C. A., 16, 3308 (1922). 
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drogen bromide soon passed off. The mixture, which was dark red, was 
maintained at from 70-100° by its own reaction heat. No broriiine fumes 
were visible above the liquid imtil 80 g. had been added. The mixture was 
then slowly distilled; 72 g. passed over below 230°. This colorleSvS liquid, 
which fumed strongly, was allowed to stand overnight with an excess of 
sodium carbonate solution; it was then refluxed for 1 hour, cooled, and sepa-, 
rated. The oily layer was distilled, passing over completely between 196° 
and 202°; it was practically pure benzyl bromide, and weighed 32 g. The 
sodium carbonate solution, when acidified, gave 36 g. of benzoic acid. 

The action of bromine on dibenzyl ether is given by the equation 

C 5 H 5 CH 2 - O ~ CH 2 C 6 H 5 + 2 Br 2 - GcHsCHaBr + C,lh - CO - Br + 2HBr (5) 

The formation of benzoyl bromide was shown in a separate experiment 
in which the first distillate was directly treated with alcohol; a large amount 
of ethyl benzoate, was formed, but its separation from benzyl bromide, with 
nearly the same boiling point, proved difficult. The isolated reaction 
products, in the experiment detailed above, correspond to a recovery of 
80%. 

The action of bromine on dibenzyl ether is very similar to that of tem¬ 
perature increase; in both cases metakliny occurs. The yields also corre¬ 
spond closely; making allowance for recovered dibenzyl ether, the amount 
of toluene found above is 87% of that called for by Equation 2. 

The Addition of Benzoyl Bromide to Benzaldehyde 

In connection with the present investigation, the substance known 
as bromobenzyl benzoate was examined. This substance is formed by 
the addition of benzoyl bromide to benzaldehyde.^^ Action takes place 
spontaneously, with development of a little heat; wdien distilled, the 
substance passes over at about 200°, with complete divssociation into its 
components, which reunite slowly on cooling. 

The reaction is considered to take place as follows: 

■ QHs-CO-Br + - .CcH5CO-*0--CHBrCoHr, ,(e) '■ 

,The present^ inquiry was directed ■ towards the nature of the. blinking,— 
whether the central carbon atoms are tied to oxygen,' as shown,' or whetlrer 
perhaps they are directly united. In the 'latter ease,' the substance. wT 5 iild 
be related to benzil or benzoin, and most likely have the structure of ben- 
zil hydrobromide, C 6 H 6 ~CO-C(OH)(Br)C 6 H 5 . 

No such substance could be prepared by melting benzil and passing 
dry hydrogen bromide over it; no action of any kind took place. 

::''Forty-five'g.''of crystalline.bromobenzyl benzoate was covered. with'.fiO 
■ cc. of absolutemlcohol, and; allowedtoatand in a vessel surrounded by cold' 
:.water''.unth:;Complete'solution:;Occurred. .Then, a slight excess.;of"'soditim,' 
Liebig and Wohler, Ann,, 3^ 266 (1832), Laurent and Gexhatdt, Jahrcsher., 
ISSO, 489. vScMff, Ann., 154, 347 (1870), ClaLsen, Bcr., 14, 2475 (1881). 
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carbonate soltition was slowly added, and the mixture distilled at low 
pressure until most of the alcohol passed over. This contained a small 
amount of ethyl bromide which was not estimated. After extraction with 
ether and evaporation of the solvent, an oil was obtained which upon 
distillation gave 15.9 g. of benzaldehyde, and 8.8 g. of ethyl benzoate; 
no benzil, benzoin, or other high-boiling residue could be noted. From 
the sodium carbonate solution 11.8 g. of benzoic acid was recovered. 

From these results, bromobenzyl benzoate must be regarded as a com¬ 
pound with oxygen linking, as indicated by its name. 

The Mechanism of Cannizzaro’s Reaction 

The data in the present paper afford definite proof that benzyl benzoate 
is an intermediate in Cannizzaro’s reaction. We can hardly assume that 
this ester is formed from benzyl alcohol and sodium benzoate in the pres¬ 
ence of hydroxyl ion. With reference, however, to the two molecules of 
benzaldehyde from which it is produced 

CeHaCHO + QH^CHO « CeHsCO-O-CHzCsHs (7) 

benzyl benzoate represents the completion of an oxidation-reduction proc¬ 
ess. There must be antecedent steps. 

It is well known that compounds containing the carbonyl group readily 
add sodium alkoxide.^^ These addition products are known to show 
strongly additive properties towards other carbonyl compounds.^® We 
may write the following equation, using (OR) as equivalent to OH or to 
any alkoxide ion: 

CfiHsCHCORlONa -f CsHaCHO = CeH^CHCORl-G-CHCONalCBHs (8) 
This is entirely analogous to the formation of bromobenzyl benzoate, Equa¬ 
tion 6.' " 

The addition product assumed in Equation 8 is closely related to di- 
benzyl ether; it is a derivative of dihydroxy-dibenzyl ether. 

CcHfiCHCOHl-O-CBECOHlCsHs (9) 

Dihydroxy-dibenzyl ether is a sort of glycol, and must be expected to under¬ 
go readily the typical hydroxyl shift. Appl 3 dng this metaklinic mechan¬ 
ism to the compound assumed in Equation 8, we have 

C6H6GH4-0-C(H)(0R)(0Ha)C6H5 = CeH^CHs-O-C(OR)(ONa)G®H5 « 

CfiHBCHa-O-COCeHs'+'NaOR (10) ^ ' 

This mechanism, while largely h 3 rpothetical and based on reasoning by 
analogy, seems to be the best available picture of Cannizzaro’s reaction, 
at the present time. It accounts for th^ formation of mixed esters, as 
The reaction is probably ionic, addition of OH"" or OR"^. The hydroxide addi¬ 
tion products are usually too soluble or too reactive to be isolated, but the work of 
Eohn and Tranton (Ref. 4) shows their existence in the present instance. 

^5 Compare Scheibler and Ziegner [Ber., 55B, 789 (1922)1 for a recent and some¬ 
what striking example of this type of reaction. 

Lachman, This Jouknai,, 44, 336 (1922). 
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observed Claisen and by Tischtschenko. It also shows how a small 
amount of NaOR can act catalytically, as it does in the Claisen method of 
preparing benzyl benzoate. While the glycol shift, in general, is catalyzed 
by acids, aromatic glycols, such as benzopinacol, are also acted upon by 
alkalies. The separation of the hydroxyl groups is no barrier to the shift¬ 
ing process, for j5-glycols, containing thegroup, ~C(OH)-“CH---€.(011 —, 
also rearrange in typical fashion. 

A similar mechanism will account for the behavior of dibenzyl and 
dibromobeiizyl ether (Ecj[uations 2 and 5). As no hydroxyl groups are 
present, rearrangement is brought about by a shift of hydrogen, and a re¬ 
adjustment of electrons. 

Conclusion 

While it is advisable to postpone a discussion of the details of electron 
readjustment until further data have been collected, a few general rules 
may be stated, which seem to apply to the field covered in the present 
series of papers. ^ 

1. Hydroxyl groups attached to two neighboring carbon atoms (a- 
or jS-position) rearrange to give a carbonyl group, with loss of water. 

2. A single hydroxyl group, at least in primary alcohols, tends to form 
a carbonyl group (aldehyde). The behavior of benzyl and of amyl alco¬ 
hol illustrates two widely different modes of reaching the same end-point. 

3. The carbonyl group tends to add hydroxyl or alkoxyl ion, and go 
over into carboxyl ion. 

4. The readjustment of carbonyl to carboxyl necessarily involves the 
severance of a carbon-carbon bond; this may occur by rupture^ producing 
two smaller molecules, or by rearrangement of the carbon chain. Other 
things being equal, the latter mode seems to be preferred.^^ 

5. The preference for rearrangement, over "rupture'applies also to re¬ 
actions under Rule .1. ■ 

The' phenomena of condensation, as in the case of the Tormatioii. of 
■ aceto-acetic' ester, seem to contradict -Rule ^3, but the contradiction js, 
more apparent than, real.' Condensatio.n is. an intermediate step; .and a 
continuation of the process.., by the -same reagents,leads to carboxyl forma-" 
.tion.' 

One cannot but be struck by the almost purposeful behavior of some 
chemical substances. Who could have predicted the sequence shown in 
the conversion of benzyl alcohol into benzoic acid : benzyl alcohol, diben¬ 
zyl ether, benzaldehyde, Cannizzaro mechanism, benzyl benzoate, ben¬ 
zoic acid? Is there much difference between such a series of events, and 
what ■we', call “instinct?'’*,''..,: 

" .Gom,pare the behavior of dihydroxy tartaric acid; This Jourwau, .43, 209■! (1:921) 
This conversion of carbonyl to carboxyl is also discussed, ibid., 45, 1533 (1923). 
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Summary 

L When aqueous alkalies act upon benzaldehyde, benzyl benzoate 
is a primary product. 

2. Dihydroxy-dibenzyl ether is indicated as a prior intermediate, and 
a mechanism for its formation and its conversion into benzyl benzoate 
by a glycol-like rearrangement is given. 

3. In the development of this problem, some properties of benzyl 
alcohol and of dibenzyl ether are studied. ' 

BBRKierEjY, CAriFORNL^ 

[Contribution from thb Forbst Products Laboratories or Canada] 

THE ACTION OF CHLORAL ON CELLULOSE 
By J. H, Ross and J. M. Payne 

RECE1V13D May 7, 1923 

Hefter^ by heating a mixture of glucose and anhydrous chloral at 100^ 
obtained two condensation products of chloral with glucose, namely 
chloralose (m. p., 187°) and parachloralose (m. p., 227°). Petit and Polo- 
nowski^ and Hanriot and Richtet^ catalyzed the reaction by the additidn 
of a small quantity of hydrochloric acid and obtained the same condensa¬ 
tion products. Meunier,^ using a large quantity of coned, sulfuric add, 
carried out the same condensation with chloral hydrate. In addition to 
the two chloraloses he isolated a dichloralglucose (m. p., 225 °) and a chloral- 
glucosan (m. p., 225°). F. H. ReicheF treated glucosan and levoglucosan 
with chloral hydrate and sulfuric acid and obtained two additional di- 
chloralglucoses (m. p., 268°, 85°). From glucosan he obtained para¬ 
chloralose but no chloralose, whereas from levoglucosan he obtained chlor¬ 
alose but no parachloralose. 

The object of the present investigation was to obtain chloral derivatives 
of cellulose which might be degraded to chloral-substituted glucoses and 
to compare them with similar derivatives from starch. 

No definite products were obtained by the action of chloral or its hydrate 
on cellulose even in the presence of catalysts such as hydrochloric acid 
or zinc chloride. By the use of coned, sulfuric acid and chloral hydrate, 
as described by Meunier, cellulose yielded considerable quantities of chloral- 
glucoses but no diloral-substituted celluloses or cellulose dextrins, 

', Fifty, ' of surgical cotton was ■ gradually' stirred into " a mixture of 100 g. of chloral 
hydrate and 100 cc. of ebned. sulfuric acid contained in a beaker cooled in snow. The 

, 1 Hefter, Ber., 22, 1050 (18S9). 

^ Petit and Polonowski, Bidl. soc, cMm., [3] 11, 125 (1894). 

® Hanriot and Riclitet, [3] 9, 947 (1893); [3] 11, 37, 303 (1894). 

122,142.(1896) Ber,, (Ref.) 29, 177 (1896)., 

fiReicliel, TImis, University of Geneva, 1921, Pictet and Reichel, Hekeiica 
Chim. Acta, d, 621 (1923). 
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dissolution of the cotton was rapid with little discoloration and small evolution of heat. 
The reaction was then allowed to proceed at room temperature and occasionally stirred. 

At the end of 2 hours a skin had formed at the surface of the liquid and on 12 hours^ 
standing a thick,, solid" layer had formed there. This w^as removed and ground under¬ 
water in a mortar, giving a light gray fiocculent, or at times granular, precipitate. The 
remaining liquid was poured into a large volume of cold water whereupon it gave a 
further quantity of the gray precipitate. 

The precipitate was boiled in 600 cc. of water until it formed a soft gum, and only 
traces of chloral came off in the vapors. The w^ater was decanted and a further 600 cc. 
containing from 5 to 10 cc. of coned, nitric acid was added and the mixture boiled for about 
10 minutes, whereupon the water was decanted. The gum hardened as it cooled and was 
easily broken up under wmter in a mortar. Filtered and dried, it w^eighed about 69 g. 
When extracted with about 200 cc. of alcohol and filtered hot it left a residue which was 
further purified by solution in hot acetone from which it precipitated on cooling. This 
is named Fraction I. 

From the alcohol as it cooled there precipitated a crystalline compound named 
Fraction II; when this is removed by filtration and the filtrate is concentrated to about 
^/z of its original volume a further quantity of Fraction II is obtained. 

The mother liquors were concentrated on a bath until two layers were formed. The 
upper layer was quite clear, the lower layer was dark brown. This latter solidified as it 
cooled. The upper layer was decanted and the solid dissolved in carbon tetrachloride 
from which a crystalline compound separated on cooling, named Fraction III. The 
carbon tetrachloride solution was evaporated to a thick sirup which hardened as it cooled 
and was named Fraction IV- 

Fraction I.—This was obtained as triangular or 6 -sided plates from hot acetone 
or alcohol; m. p„ 268°. It is slightly soluble in hot acetone, pyridine, acetic acid, alco¬ 
hol, or coned, nitric acid, and is insoluble in ether, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, 
petroleum ether, water, or hot or cold alkalies. Its solution in pyridine is levorotatory. 
It does not reduce Fehling solution. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1465: AgCl, 0.2833. Subs., 0.1627: CO 2 , 0.1621; H 2 O, 0.0334, 
Calc, for CioHioOeCIs (ReicheFs dichloral glucose): C, 27.40; H, 2.30; Ci, 48.59. Found: 
C, 27.17; H, 2.30; CI, 47.84. 

The mom-acetate was prepared from acetic anhydride and sulfuric acid. It crys¬ 
tallizes from ether in needles; ni- p., 198°; [ajp — 12 ° (c. 5.0)® in CHCI 3 . 

Analysis, Subs., 0.1518: AgCI, 0.2178. Calc.,mono-acetate: Cl, 44.25. Found: 
44,30. , ■ , 

Upon methylation with dimethyl sulfate and sodium hydroxide, hairy needles were 
obtained from alcohol; m. p., about 200 °; [aJo —17 (c. 5 . 0 ) in 1:1 acetone-pyridine. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.1612: AgCl, 0.3055. Calc, for CuBnO^CU: Cl, 46.98. Found: 
46.89.,.■ 

Fraction H.—Recrystallized from alcohol, this was obtained as needles; m. p., 
225 ; —15 (c. 1.2) in chloroform. It is not very soluble in carbon tetrachloride, and is 

insoluble in cold petroleum ether, water or alkalies. It does not reduce Fehling solution. 

Analyses. Subs,, 0.1377: AgCI, 0.2728. Subs., 0.1840: CO 2 , 0.1830; HsO, 0.0379. 
Found: C, 27,12; H, 2.30; CI, 49.01. 

Acetylation gives a product that forms thick, rectangular crystals from alcohol*or 
ether; m. p., 126°; laL-21.4 (c. 4.67) in chloroform. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.1567: AgCI, 0.2799, Calc, for Ci 2 Hi 207 Cl«: Cl, 44.25, Found: 

::,v ': 

® A concentration of 5 g. in 100 cc, of solution. 
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After methylation the substance became too soluble in organic solvents to purify 
by crystallization; m. p., about 110°; [ajj, —23 (c. 5) in chloroform. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.1540: AgCl, 0.2820. Found: Cl, 45.46. 

Fraction HI.-—This crystallizes from hot water in long needles that are soluble in 
most organic solvents; m. p., 135-136°: [q;]d -f32 (c. 7.754) in benzene; [ojId 4-10.5' 

(c. 7.617) in chloroform. The substance is soluble in cold, coned, nitric acid, but in¬ 
soluble in alkalies. 

It does not reduce Fehling solution even after it has been boiled with acids. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1433: AgCl, 0.2745. Subs., 0.1616: CO 2 , 0.1471. H 2 O, 0.0331. 
Found: C, 24.82; H, 2.29; Cl, 47.39. 

Fraction IV.—This vras a very impure fraction. The chief impurity seems to be 
Fraction II which may be precipitated from solution in alcohol by cautiously adding 
petroleum ether; m. p., about 74-75°; 4-14 (c. 8.12) in chloroform. It is insoluble 

in water and alkalies. 

Although the original substance does not reduce Fehling solution, reduction of tMs 
reagent takes place after the substance has been boiled with dil. acids. Nitric acid 
produces a compound that is precipitated by sodium hydroxide. Heated in a vacuum 
it loses 2.8% of its weight and then reduces Fehling solution. Its chlorine content is 
within 1 % of that of a dichloralglucose. 

Hydrocellulose, starch and glucose treated with sulfuric acid and chloral hydrate 
yield four fractions similar to those mentioned above. Glucose gives a lower yield of 
Fraction IV than do the other carbohydrates by this reaction. The liquors remaining 
from the precipitation of the dichloral sugars in water, when heated on the water-bath, 
precipitate a quantity of parachloralose. A large quantity of parachloralose is de^ 
'posited from the water and dil. nitric acid after the precipitate obtained from starch and • 
glucose has been boiled ; this does not happen in the case of cellulose and hydrocellulose. 

Conclusions 

The action of chloral hydrate on starch and cellulose gives rise to iden¬ 
tical dichloralglucoses. 

Monochloralglucoses could not give rise to dichloralglucoses by con¬ 
densation with a second molecule of chloral. The former have four free 
hydroxyls, which points to aldol condensation; while the latter possess 
but one free hydroxyl, which indicates acetal condensation throughout. 

vSince it has been claimed by previous workers in this field that para¬ 
chloralose is produced by the a-anhydro-glucosidic linkage of d-glucosan 
and,never ,by the, jS-anhydro-glucosidic linkage of „l-glucosan, the forma- ' ■ 
tion of parachloralose from cellulose might indicate the pre-existence of 
one or more a linkages in the cellulose molecule. 

'Summary ■ 

1. Cotton cellulose was acted on by chloral hydrate using a large ex¬ 
cess of ; sulfuric' acid as 'a condensing,■ agent.', '■ No' chloral-substituted cellu¬ 
lose, or'ceHulose''dextrines', were'isolated,'but from, the reaction mmture four' ■ 
compounds were obtained, two of which corresponded in every way to 
two known dichloral glucoses (both levorotatory), m. p. 268 ° and 225°, 
respectively. The other two compounds gave analyses approximately 
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that of dicHoral glucose (both dextrorotatory), m. p., 135° and 74°, respec¬ 
tively. 

The same four compounds were formed in a similar manner from starch 
and glucose. 

2. Acetylation and metli 3 dation of the two levorotatory compounds 
showed the presence of only one free hydroxyl group. No' crystalline 
compounds w^ere obtained by these reactions on the dextrorotatory com¬ 
pounds. 

3. Paracliloralose w'as formed when the crude wmter-insoluble products 
of starch and glucose, but not those of cellulose, were boiled. The soluble 
reaction products from all three, however, produced paracliloralose when 
heated, after dilution, on the water-bath. 

Montreau, Canada , 

[Contribution from the Chemicae Laboratory of the University of Ielinois ] 

MOLECULAR REARRANGEMENTS OF THE CAMPHOR SERIES. 
XIV. STRUCTURE OF ISOCAMPHOLACTONE' 

By Phieip Kelsey Porter WITH William A. Noyes 

Rbceivsd May 14. 1923 

Isocampholactone was first prepared by Noyes^^ by the action of nitrous 
acid on aminolatironic acid. It was later prepared by Bredt^^ in a pure 
condition by decomposing the nitroso derivative of the anhydride of amino- 
lauronic acid with sodium hydroxide. Noyes and Homberger'* oxidized 
isocampholactone with nitric acid and isolated two products, one the 
nitro-isocampholactone and the other a lactone acid 1/7111011 was the 
lactone of an hydroxy dicarboxylic acid and has the formula, O = 
C—0—C 7 H 11 COOH. The amide of this lactone acid was prepared. 

Nitro-isocampholactone was decomposed by dil. alkaline reagents forming 
an acid which has the formula C 5 H 8 NO 2 COOH. Three carbon atoms ■ 
and four hydrogen atoms were. lost by the- reaction but- the other product 
of the reaction was not isolated. The amide of this acid was also pre¬ 
pared. , 

The structure of isocampholactone had not been determined when the 
investigation here described was begun. ' We -have' shown: that' it- has 
Formula,!. 

^ An abstract of a tbesis. prese.ntcd by Philip K. Porter iii partial the 

requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Illinois, June, 

Noyes, Am. Chem. J., 17, 432 (1895). 
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The lactone acid which was obtained Noyes and Homberger® was con¬ 
verted' to the disilver salt from w^hich the dimethyl ester was 'prepared. 
On treatment of the hydrox}^ ester with Beckmann’s^ chromic acid mixture, 
which oxidizes primary and secondaiy^ hydroxy groups but not tertiary, 
the hydroxy gi'oiip was shown to be tertiar\^ and not secondar}^ as it would 
be if no rearrangement had occurred. The lactone acid gives an amide 
which on treatment wdth sodium h}rpobromite is converted to a keto 
acid. The amide group and the hydroxy group are, therefore, on the same 
carbon atom. On treatment with sodium hypobromite, if the amino and 
hydroxy groups are on the same carbon atom, these split off ammonia, 
forming the keto group similar to the preparation of camphononic acid 
from camphanamide,® 

This keto acid on treatment with methylmagnesium iodide regenerates 
isocampholactone and also forms another acid, which is probably the 
^m? 25 “h 3 ^droxy acid, as might be expected from the reaction. This com¬ 
pound w^'as not fully identified however. 

This series of reactions demonstrates that isocampholactone contains 
methyl groups in the 1,2,3 positions instead of the 1,2,2 positions of cam¬ 
phoric acid and should be called the lactone of 3-hydroxy-l,2,3"trimet1i3d 
cyclopentane-carboxylic acid. 

The isomerism of campholactone and isocampholactone may be ex¬ 
plained when we consider the second asymmetric carbon atom. Tauro- 
noHc acid, from which campholactone is formed, has a double bond which 
would cause the tw^o methyl groups to be in the same plane, as^ shown in 
Formula' II. ■ On breaking./the'double, bond to' form,'the';hydrGxy:'acid, 
.Gampholactone is formed and'■•would.-have Structure,,III. ,'Tsocampho- 
lactone,'then would have 'the. second-methyl .group,in thei'faw.? positi'oii' 
with,reference to the, other tw^o methyl groups'.' 'TYe'consider thiS:'explan-',■ 
ation as''very probable but not'as' definitely-proved. .The work here 4e-' 
scribed ■ proved the structure of. .■■isocampholactone conclusively, .but', can 
not.' be considered ..conclusive .concerning 'its ■.stereometric,..configuration., ,.' 

.■','■ "Nitro-isocampholactone;,:.. which,,'evidetitly';.'has.'the .'nitro .group,:in,,the 
2'"'positidn,,,': was',' decomposed by'/sodium^' hydroxide in such a.; manner as^ 
■to''.,i$.olate"the^ volatile reaction 'products.;■.':60% of the''eaicul'ated amount 

■Beckmann; ■.^SO.^,. 325. (1889)'.- 
® Lapworth and Lenton, /. Chem. Soc., 79, 1293 (1901). 
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of acetone was obtained. The only possible explanation of this reaction 
is shown in the following formulas: 
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The acid is either a cyclobtitaiie derivative with a secondary nitro group 
or a cyclopropane derivative with a tertiary nitro group. The nitrous 
acid test® applied to the amide, the acid or its ester gives a blue solution 
which is the test for a secondary nitro group. Secondary nitro groups 
would enolize and form a sodium salt when treated with sodium alco- 
holate.^ The amide and the methyl ester of the acid formed sodium salts 
quite easily in quantitative yields. Hydrolysis of the sodium salt of an 
enolic nitro group with dil. sulfuric acid would form a ketone if the nitro 
group is secondary,® and a blue solution would be formed, while nitrous 
oxide would be given off. Hydrolysis of the sodium salt of the amide 
showed that no gas and no color was given to the solution. The original 
nitro acid was isolated from the reaction mixture. 

Hydrolysis of the sodium salt of the methyl ester gave a deep blue solu¬ 
tion and about Vs of the calculated amount of nitrous oxide was obtained 
along with about the same amount of carbon dioxide. However, the 
original nitro acid was the only product isolated from the reaction. The 
keto acid which would form a-methyl-glutaric acid was not isolated, al¬ 
though the reaction seemed to have partially taken place. The nitrous acid 
test and the formation of the sodium salt of an enolic nitro group proves 
that this acid is a cyclobutane derivative and should be called 2-nitro~l- 
methyl-cydobutane-carboxylic acid. 

Experimental Part 

Oxidatioii of Isocampholactone.*—'The isocampholactone required for these experi- 
.'laeiits was prepared by decomposing the nitroso'deriyatiyenf the^ anhydride, nf'amino-'. 
lauronic acid with sodium hydroxide;® 65 g. of isocampholactone was heated for 72 hours 

» V. Meyer, Ann., 175, 93, 120'(1875). 

^V. Meyer. Ann., 256, 28 (1889). 

»Nef, 280,273,267 (1894)..:I:;,:; IV'^ 

. ®Noyes 
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with nitric acid, d. 1.270® and 40 g. of nitro-isocampholactoiie was obtained; m. p., 121- 
122^*=; yield, 47.6%. ' 

The mother liquors from the oxidation were evaporated to dryness. The viscous 
residue was dissolved in benzene upon evaporation of which crystals appeared; 11.7 g. 
of .the lactone acid or the lactone of 3-hydroxy-l,2-dimethyl"Cyclopentane-dicarboxyiic 
acid was obtained; m. p., 136-138°. 

Analyses, Subs., 0.1621: CO 2 , 0.3493; H 2 O, 0.1010. Calc, for C 9 H 12 O 4 : C, 58.67; 
H,6.57. Found: C, 58.77; H, 6.98. 

The Dimethyl Ester of 3-Hydroxy"l,2-dimethyl-lj3--cycIopentaiie“dicarl}Ozylic 
Acid.-™0,9666 g. of the lactone of 3-hydroxy-l,2-dimethyl~l,3-cyclopentane“dicarboxylic 
acid was dissolved in the calculated amount of sodium hydroxide by heating them to¬ 
gether on the water-bath for 24 hours. The silver salt was obtained by adding an 
excess of silver nitrate; 1.9788 g. of salt was obtained or 90.5%, 

Analysis. Subs., 0.2437: AgCl, 0.1683. Calc, for CgHisOjAga; Ag, 51.88. Found: 
51.97. 

The methyl ester was obtained by treating an ether solution of 1.1093 g. of silver 
salt with methyl iodide; 0.5343 g. of the ester was obtained; yield, 87.8%; b. p., 156- 
160° (25,mm.). 

Analyses, Subs., 0.2053: CO 2 , 0.4341; H 20 , 0.1439, Calc, for CuHigOfi: C, 57.39; 
H, 7.83. Found: C, 57.66; H, 7.86. 

Beckmann's chromic acid mixture^ oxidizes primary and secondary hydroxyl 
groups but not tertiary hydroxy groups. On treating the ester wth Beckmami’s re¬ 
agent, only a slight darkening in color (a test for a tertiary hydroxy group) was produced 
even after the mixture had stood for 12 hours. 

The S-Ainide of the Lactone of 3~Hydroxy-l,2-dinlethyl-l,3*■cyclopentane-(ii- 
ca^hoxylic Acid.—’1.1559 g. of the lactone of 3-hydroxy-l,2-dimethyM,3-cyclppentane- 
dicarboxylic acid was heated for 5 minutes in a 50cc. flask with 1.3 g. of phosphorus 
pentachloride. ^^ The phosphorus oxychloride was distilled under diminished pressure 
and 5 cc. of dry ether was then added to dissolve the acid chloride. Cold coned, am¬ 
monium hydroxide (d., 0.9) was slowly added until the solution “was strongly ammoniacal, 
after which the excess was evaporated under diminished pressure. The dry residue was 
dissolved in hot benzene, from which the amide crystallized. It was recrystalHzed from 
■Ibenzene; yield, 0.8638 g. or 75%:; m. p., 162-163°.., 

3«EIeto-l,2-dinaethyl-cyclopentane-carboxylic Acid.—^2.02 g. of the 3-amide of the 
lactone of 3-hydroxy-1,2-dim ethyl-1,3-cyclopentane-dicarboxylic acid was dissolved, in 
14.3, cc.'; of a lOS'i'. solution' of sodium hydroxide, . -After 'cooling- the solution,/the, calcu¬ 
lated amount of a cold: sodium,hypobromite. solution- was added.',' ,The reaction' mixture 
: Was allowed to, remain at-room temperature for/12-hours nnd: then hea'ted on the water- ' 
bath-for-one hour. .'-The ,cold solution'was acidified wnth dil. sulfuric acid.. '.Sodium 
"Sulfite' was -added, to remo^^e Tree'.- 'bromine.'The 3-keto-l,2-dime'thyi-c,yclopentane-' 
carboxylic acid' was extracted with ether:., and .the .extract .dried over sodium/. sulfate.. 
After dis.tilling the ether, the acid--was obtained "as an'oily residue from,,which '1.85gt .of ,- 
the barium^ salt was obtained. ■ .The phenylhydrazone and the ^-brom 0 phenyihydra,zbne,, 
of the keto acid' were prepared, both'-being-oily materials. ■' - A-'erystaiHne hydra'zo,ne'wa.s 
not is.olated. -, 

- ' 'Subs. (Ba salt)', 0.1194: i'o':ss'at 120 °, 7.20%.,/-'.'Calc. for'CCaHuOals:^ 

2 H 2 O: ,7.45.,- 

.', - '/'i® -Noyes.,and Homberger, This Journae, 31, 280 (1909). 

''^y'ReL.'3>'p.' 1666.,'-, '' '"'-7/ 7 
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Subs., 0.1108: BaSO.j, 0.0572. Calc, for (C 8 Hu 03)2 Ba: Ba, 30.69. Found: 30.37 

Subs., 0.2159: BaS 04 , 0.1039. Calc, for (CsHn 03)2 Ba.2H20: Ba, 28.41. Found: 
28 . 31 . 

Action of Grignard^s Reagent on 3-Keto-l,2-diinetliyl-cyclopeiitane-carboxylic 
Acid. Preparation of Isocampliolactoiie.—Methylraagnesium iodide was slowly added 
to an etLer solution of 3-keto-l,2-dimethyI-cyclopentane~carboxylic acid in the propor- 
.tion of two moles of the former to one mole of the latter ; 3.4 g. of methyl iodide was dis¬ 
solved in 4 cc. of dry ether and the solution was added to 0.5837 g. of magnesium ribbon 
covered with ether. The methylmagnesium iodide thus formed was slowly added to an 
ether solution of 1,8665 g. of the keto acid. A complex was formed immediately. The 
reaction mixture was slowl 5 r refluxed for 20 minutes> after which it was cooled and the 
complex was decomposed by the addition of 2,5 cc. of 1:1 sulfuric acid. The ether ex¬ 
tract was wmshed with a solution of sodium acid sulfite to remove the free iodine and then 
washed with a 10% solution of sodium carbonate to remove the unchanged keto acid and 
the tmns~h.y6.Toxy acid which 'would be formed by the reaction, after w^hich it was dried 
over sodium sulfate. On evaporation of the ether, a viscous residue was obtained which 
urns further purified by steam distillation. The distillate wms again extracted with ether 
and a solid was obtained which melted at 31-32 A mixed melting point with pure iso- 
campholactone was 31-32 ®; [a. — 60.1 ® (0.1406 g. in 5 cc. of absolute alcohol). Noyes 

and Homber'ger^® gave [a:] —63.I*’. 

To prove further its identity wdth isocampholactone, nitro-isocampholactone was 
prepared from this material by treatment with nitric acid, and was found to melt at 
120-121®. A mixed melting point with pure nitro-isocampholactone was 120-121®; 

—88.6® (0.0326 g. in 5 cc. of absolute alcohol). Noyes and Homberger^^ gave 
[a] —85.4, This reaction definitely proves the structure of isocampholactone; it should 
be called the lactone of 3-hydroxy-1,2,3-trimethyl-cyclopentane-carboxylic acid. 

The sodium carbonate solution of the /mw^-hydroxy acid and unchanged keto acid 
was acidified and extracted with ether. An oily material was obtained. It w’-as found 
that the calcium or barium salt of the hydroxy acid w^as difficultly soluble. This enabled 
a rough separation of the two acids to be made. A white solid wms obtained which was 
acidic and melted at 96-97®; —37.5® (0.1681 g. in 5 cc. of absolute alcohol). 

Treatment of this hydroxy acid with fuming hydrobromic acid failed to give the 
corresponding bromo add. The presence of the hydroxy group was not positively 
shown, yet from its method of formation it seems quite probable that the material melt¬ 
ing at 96-97 ® was a trans-hydroxy add. 

The Amide of 2-Hitro--l-inetliyl“Cyclobutatte-cai*boxylic Acid.—0.3257 g. of nitro- 
isocampholactone was slowdy decomposed by 5 cc. of coned, ammonium hydroxideF^* 
the .excess being evaporated, under diminished pressure. The dry residue was dissolved 
.in hot benzene from which the amide crystallized; yield, 0.215 g., or 83%; m. p., 94-95®. 

. '■Analyses, Subs., 0.1686: CO., 0.2806; H 2 O, 0.1013. Calc, for C 6 H 8 NO 2 CONH 2 : 
C, 45.5; H, 6.3. Found: C, 45.4; H, 6.73. 

'■: Subs,,. 0.0987; 15.8. cc. of N 2 '. (25®,T44.5 mm.). Calc.ior CsHgNOaCONHar-N, 
17.72.' .Found: 17,41. 

' 2-HitrO“i~inetliyl-cy€!ohutane“Carhoxylic Add.—Nitro-isocampholactone was .de¬ 
composed by ,warming it with about 2iY'sodium'hydroxide,solutio,n.^^'' When^all of''the 
nitro-isocampholactone ■ had'dissolved, ■ the 'solution was acidified and ' the; 2-nitro-l.-^ 
methyl-cyclobutane-carboxylic add was extracted with ether. It was converted to the 
barium salt and crystallized from water in long needles. The yields varied from 80 to 
100 %. 
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In the first attempts to determine the other reaction product, the reaction was car¬ 
ried on ill a flask sealed to a drying tube which was in turn connected, to a combustion 
tube, and the volatile reaction product burned and analyzed. About of the calculated 
amount of carbon and hydrogen which was lost by the reaction was accounted for by 
this arrangement. 

Finally, 4.6931 g. of nitro-isocampholactone was decomposed by sodium h 3 ^droxide 
in a lOOcc. flask which was connected to a oOcc. flask (cooled with ice and salt) ,by a tube 
that extended to the bottom of the flask. This flask was in turn connected to a 5cc. 
flask by a tube which extended to the bottom of the flask and was cooled by carbon di¬ 
oxide snow and ether. The reaction mixture was slowly warmed o,ii a water-bath until 
all of the nitro-isocampholactone had dissolved. Then it was slowly boiled until about 
15 cc. of liquid had collected in the 50cc. flask. This material was boiled until about 
3 cc. had collected in the 5cc. flask. The liquid material, which was acetone, was dis¬ 
tilled ; b. p56-“58 °; yield, 60%. It was identified as being acetone by the iodoform test 
and by the preparation of dibenzylidene acetone which melted at 111 - 112 °. 

The free add was obtained from the barium salt by acidifying the solution of salt 
and extracting the add with ether; m. p., 70-72 °. The specific rotation was taken with 
a mercury-vapor lamp as the source of light at three diffe,rent wave lengths, correspond¬ 
ing to the yellow' line or 546.1/A/i, the green line or 578^ju, and the blue line or 435jttju, and 
also with a sodium vapor light; [aiffs,—101.51°; —246.81°; [ajUe.i, —119.3°; 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1381; CO 2 , 0.1485; H 2 O, 0.0658. Calc, for (C 5 H 8 N 02 C 00 ) 2 '- 
3 Ba. 2 iAH 20 : G, 28.9 ; H, 4.2. Pbund: C, 29.3; H, 5.34. 

Subs., 0.1657: BaS 04 , 0.0866. Calc, for (G 6 H 8 N 02 G 00 ) 2 Ba: Ba, 30.30. Found: 
30.75.' 

Subs., 0.2168, 0.5331: BaSG 4 , 0.1035, 0.2502. Calc, for (C 6 H 8 K[ 02 C 00 ) 2 Ba.. 
2 V 2 H 2 O: Ba,27.55. Found: 28.09,27.62. 

Subs., 0.1835: H 3 O, 0.0178 (at 80° for 2 hours). Cak. for (C 5 H 8 N 02 G 00 ) 2 Ba,- 
2 V 2 H 2 O: H 2 O, 9.04. Found: 9.70. 

Hitrous Acid Test for the Secondary Nitro Group.—^According to V. Meyer,® nitrous 
add reacts with primary nitro groups to form a red solution of a nitrolic add and with 
secondary nitro groups to form a blue solution of a pseudonitrole, while it does not react 
with tertiary nitro groups. The 2-nitro-l-methyl-cyclobutane-carboxyHc acid and its 
corresponding amide and methyl ester were treated with nitrous acid and the blue color 
obtained in each case. The results of this test support the cyclobutane formula. 

Silver'Salt'of' ^-Nitro-l-methyl-cyclohutane-carhoxylic'' Acid.—5.261/g. of ',, the 
barium salt was dissolved in a small, amount of -water and an. excess: of 'silver nitrate was,' 
added; 4.122 g. of the silver sdt was obtained; yield, 73.2%. ' The salt is slightly soluble 
In water and darkens on exposure to the l,ight..: 

.'■ 'Analyses. "Subs.,, ,0.1104, 0.1281:,' AgCl, 0.0596,' 0.0692.' Cak." for .CjHsNQa^ 
CGOAg; Ag,'40.56. ". 'Found; 40.62,40.65.".,,, 

,'/' .Methyl Ester of 2"Nitro-l'-methyl-cyclohutaiie-carb0xylic Acid.—4.12,2 ,g.; of, "the 
'Silver salt was susp,ended in, ether and a -solution'of, 10'CC.,:Of methyl iodide dissolved in 
10 ',cc., of ',,,'ether „'was '.added,' The: mixture' was refl,U'xed',on ''a, water-bath, for ,6. hours. 
''The silver .iodide was filtered.off .and, the;ether evaporated in .''a", vacuum';, 2.4335;, g: of 
the ester,,was'.obtaine.d; yield' '90.7%;,','''.'The"'ester' boiled,'at '12,0-125,°,,at ..5'. mm.' pressure 
■with, some'' decomposition.'^' The .specific rotation 'was taken with a' mercury vapor^lamp 
as a source of light at two different wave lengths, that coiTesponding to the ,yeUow li'tie 
' or 578.lMit£ and that corr^ponding to the green line or 546.1/xp; .[allfen [otlljs.i,. 

—93.2°; 1.16907; n, 1.4416. 
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Treatment of tlie Amide of a-Hitro-l-methyl-cyclobutane-carboxylic Acid with 
Sodium Alcobolate and tlie Hydrolysis of the Soditim Salt.—1.27 g. of the amide was 
dissolved in absolute alcohol and the calculated amount of sodium alcoholate was added. 
After this had stood at room temperature for two hours, two volumes of dry ether was 
added and the soditiin salt was precipitated aiid filtered off. It was dried in a vacuum 
desiccator. The yield was quantitative. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1762, 0,1046, 0.1247, 0.1538: Na. 2 S 04 , 0.0630, 0.0393, 0.0446, 
0.0564. Calc, for CoH^NsO^Na: Na, 12.77. Found: 1L5S, 12.17, 11.66, 11.87. 

Subs., 0.1071, 0,0897: NaCl, 0.0335, 0.0282. Calc, for CeHgNaOsNa: Na, 12.77. 
Found: 12.31, 12.35.' 

On hydrolysis of the sodium salt with dil. sulfuric acid, no gas was given off and the 
solution was only a faint blue. The solution was extracted with ether and a solid was 
obtained melting at 70-72°. A mixed melting point with pure 2-nitro-l-methyl-cyclo- 
butane-carboxylic acid was 68-70°. 

Treatment of the Amide with Two Molecular Equivalents of Sodium Hydroxide.— 
One g. of the amide was warmed with 5 cc. of a 10% solution of sodium hydroxide until 
the ammonia had ceased to come off. The residue was attached to a gas buret and acidi¬ 
fied. A blue color was obtained which disappeared on warming. A gas was given off 
which caused a glowing splinter to bum, which is a qualitative test for nitrous oxide. 
About Va the theoretical amount of gas was given off. The reaction mixture was 
extracted with etlier and an oily acidic material obtained. The silver salt was prepared. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.0723: AgCI, 0,0386. Calc, for CcH 8 N 04 Ag: Ag, 40.56. 
Found: 40.18. 

Recovery of the acid from the analysis gave a product melting at 71-72°. , A mixed 
melting point with piure 2-nitro-l-methyl-cyclobutane-carboxylic acid was 69-70°. 

Treatment of the Methyl Ester of 2 -Nitro-l-methyi-cyclobutane-carboxylic Acid 
with Sodium Alcoholate and the Hydrolysis of the Sodium Salt.—^2.27 g. of the ester 
was dissolved in absolute alcohol and the calculated amount of sodium alcoholate w^as 
added. After this had stood for a few hours, two volumes of dry ether was added, which 
precipitated the sodium salt. This was filtered off and dried in a vacuum desiccator. 
It is very unstable and decomposes easily. The yield, however, was almost quantitative. 
The analysis was made on very impure material because of decomposition. 

. Analyses. Subs., 0.1143, 0.0853, 0.1072: NaaSO-i, 0.0060, 0.0513, 0.0683. Calc. 
forC 7 H:ioN 04 Na:Na,'12.57. Found: 18.70,19.48,20.64. 

Hydrolysis of the sodium salt wdth dil. sulfuric acid gave a blue solution, and about 
Vs of the calculated amount of nitrous oxide was obtained that was identified by the test 
with a glowing splinter. About the same amount of carbon dioxide was also obtained. 
The reaction mixture was extracted with ether and the oily residue which was obtained 
was treated with barium carbonate, which separated the unchanged ester from the acids; 
these may be a mixture of the original nitro acid and the keto acid, which would break 
down into a-methyl-glutaric acid." The'barium salts .were".fractionally crystallized; 
Since the barium salt of the nitro acid is difiScultly soluble, the most soluble portion 
was converted.'.into the'silver salt.'' 

Analysis, Subs., 0.1300: AgCl, 0.0921. Gale, for G 6 H 804 NAg: Ag, 40.56; calc. 
forCsHtOgAg: 45.92; calc, for C 5 Hs 04 Ag 2 ; 59.96. Found: 53.318. 

The mixed acids obtained from a second experiment were warmed with acetyl 
chloride to form the anhydride of the a-methyl-glutaric acid and distilled. 
boiling fraction, boiling at 130-140° (5 mm.), was taken. It was then boiled with water 

do ^ regenerate; the 'acid^: and. ^thesffvef'’^tSas;prepared.^ ^ 

Amiysis ,'' Httb$.,d.C)6'Mr:;'AgG|,''0:04^.7.:'Fbund7^ 
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The analyses and the behavior of the reaction indicates that a-metbyhglutaric acid 
might have been formed, but in quantities too small to be isolated. 

Stiininary 

L isocampholactone is heated with nitric acid, the two main 

products formed are nitro-isocampholactone and a lactone acid. This 
lactone acid gives an amide which on treatment with sodium hypobromite 
is converted to a keto acid. This, on treatment with methylmagnesiiim 
iodide, regenerates isocampholactone and also probably forms a trans- 
hydroxy acid. This series of reactions demonstrates that isoeampho-- 
lactone contains methyl groups in the 1,2,3 positions and should be called 
the lactone of 3'-hydroxy-l,2,3-trimeth3d-cyclopentane-carbox5dic acid. 

2. A possible explanation of the isomerism of campholactone and iso¬ 
campholactone is gwen. 

3. Nitro-isocampholactone on treatment with alkali gives' almost 
quantitatively acetone and a nitro acid of 6 carbon atoms. The nitro 
group in this acid is secondary, as proved by the nitrous acid test and by 
the formation of a sodium salt of the enolic form of the nitro group in both 
the acid and its ester. This test proves that it is a cyclobutane derivative 
and should be called 2-nitro-l-methyl-cyGlobutane-carboxylic acid. 

Urbana, IrriNois 


[Contribution from thb Ch^micab Laboratory of thb University of Ibunois J 

SIMPLIFICATION OF THE GATTERMANN SYNTHESIS OF 
HYDROXY ALDEHYDES 

By Roger Adams and 1. Levine^ 

Recsivbd Max 21,1923 

The Gattermann synthesis of hydroxy aldehydes® which consists in 
saturating an anhydrous ether solution of certain phenols and anhydrous 
hydrogen' cyanide 'with dry hydrogen chloride, sometimes, with' the addi¬ 
tion of anhydrous zinc cliloride, gives excehen t yields of products which 
are readily purified. The method has proved to be invaluable for the 
preparation of 'certain' intermediates■ in ■'the synthesis of''many:' ,natural 
.'compounds, and is',still' the''only available: process for preparing, many, 
'representative hydroxy 'aldehydes. Tn spite of theiease with, which the 
re'action''.,'generally takes place, its use "in ''the: laboratory ,is not as frequent 
as" might "be'expected. This' is' due' to' the necessity ' of • using" .anhydrouS' 
hydrogen C 3 ranide, a product the preparation and handling of which' in-' 

i This communicatiori is an abstract of a thesis submitted by I. Levine in partial 
Mffl'fflent''bf''.the:ivguirefflentS''''ibr:',the;'deg^^ of'Science in Chemistry at'the 

University of Illinois. 

* Gattermann, Ber., 31, 1765 (1898); 32, 278, 284 (1899); Ann., 357, 313 (1907). 
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volve many disagreeable features. More recently,^ this method of prep¬ 
aration of the h5^droxy aldehydes has been simplified somewhat by the 
generation of the hydrogen cyanide and its direct addition to the reaction 
mixture. Even this procedure does not make the preparation safe for 
any but the more experienced investigator. Such reactions as the Gatter- 
niann synthesis, involving anhydrous hydrogen cyanide, are consequently 
limited in their use. 

Recently Karrer^^ lias shown that bromocyanogen may be substituted for hydrogen 
cyanide in the preparation of certain hydroxy aldehydes. The yields, however, do not 
appear to be as satisfactory as when hydrogen cyanide is used.Bromocyanogeii is more 
conveniently made in the laboratory and more easily handled than anhydrous hydro¬ 
gen cyanide, but even this product is extremely poisonous and much care must be used. 
Moreover, only a freshly prepared sample of bromocyanogen gives satisfactory results. 

This research had as its object the modification of the Gattermann 
synthesis in ■ such a way as to avoid using anhydrous hydrogen cyanide. 
'Experiments :in which hydrogen cyanide was replaced by certain of its 
salts have been carried out. Of these various salts, zinc cyanide would 
seem the most promising choice, since it would be changed during the 
reaction into a mixture of zinc chloride and hydrogen cyanide. Zinc 
chloride has already been shown by Gattermann to be an effective condens¬ 
ing agent for the reaction of the hydrogen cyanide with certain phenols 
in the presence of hydrogen chloride. The laboratory results have fully 
met the expectations. Very satisfactory yields have been obtained with 
resorcinol, o;-naphthol, jS-naphthol, orcinol and pyrogallol; in fact, the 
yields were similar to those obtained with anhydrous hydrogen cyanide, 
UndGubtedly any phenol that can be converted to an hydroxy aldehyde 
using the directions of Gattermann can be converted to an hydroxy alde¬ 
hyde equally well by this slight but most convenient modification. 

The preparation of zinc cyanide suitable for use in the reaction described 
above proved tO'be.,a problem in itself.- .Up .to the present time zinc cyan¬ 
ide ..free from zinc oxycyanide has' bee.n made by the action of, hydrogen 
cjranide upon zinc oxide or by other methods entirely unfitted for the pres¬ 
ent probkmV'.the,'.success of which d-epends .upon the,ease'pf preparation 
of the zinc, cyanide. ■ An-easy.method' for preparing'a satisfactory -zinc 
cyanide.for the, Gattermann -reaction was finally found.■ 'It consisted'in, 
treating an aqueous solution of sodium cyanide with magnesium chloride 
in order to precipitate the impurities of sodium hydroxide and sodium 
carbonate. Zinc cyanide was then precipitated by adding to the solution 
a moleculariy equivalent amount of zinc chloride in alcohol. The product 
obtained is about 90% zinc cyanide and contains no impurity that inter¬ 
feres with the Gattermann synthesis. 

-iKarrer,- 
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The literature reports that zinc cyanide gradually decomposes on stand¬ 
ing. The product made as devScribed, if kept in a dry atmosphere, appar¬ 
ently decomposes only ver}" slowly. x4fter several weeks it was analyzed 
and showed a depreciation of about 2%. Nevertheless, it gave just as 
satisfactory results as when first prepared. No extensive experiments 
were made to determine just how long the'zinc C 3 raiiide could be kept, 
since it can be so easity and quickl}' prepared. 

Gattermann has also described the preparation of ■ aldehydes' from 
phenol ethers by the action of h\^drogen chloride, hydrogen cyanide and 
anhydrous aluminum chloride on phenol ethers. Moreover, he has shomm 
that certain h^^drox}?^ aldelwdes which could not be made by the direct 
condensation of the phenol with h 3 ^drogen C 3 mnid.e, h 3 'drogen chloride. and 
zinc chloride could be formed by the action of li 3 "drogen chloride, hydrogen 
C 3 mnide and aiih 3 ^drous aluminum chloride upon the phenol. ■ A modifi¬ 
cation of these last processes in such a wa}^ as to avoid the anh 3 ^drous 
Iwdrogen C 3 'anide has proved successful and is now being studied in detail. 

The authors are indebted to Dr. J. H. Reedy for suggestions in connec¬ 
tion with the purification of the zinc cyanide. 

Experimental .Part" 

Zinc Cyanide.—^To a 5% excess over 1 molecular equivalent of technicai sodium 
cyanide calculated as 100% pure, regardless of its purity, dissolved in about 25% more 
than an equal weight of water, was added magnesium chloride solution until no more pre¬ 
cipitate of magnesium hydroxide and carbonate formed (this requires an amount of 
magnesium chloride sufficient to precipitate a quantity of sodium carbonate equal in 
weight to about 7-8% of the sodium cyanide used). The precipitate was filtered off 
immediately and the filtrate added at once to 1 molecular equivalent of zinc chloride 
dissolved in as small an amount as possible of 50% alcohol. The zinc cyanide precipitated 
and was filtered off. When the magnesium hydroxide and carbonate were not remoyed 
immediately and the zinc cyanide precipitated at once, the reaction mixture turned 
dark until finally,it became almost black. -When - the zinc chloride was.' added to, such ■ 
a colored .solutio.n the .zinc, cyanide formed ^ .was. always, colored. , The zinc' cyanide; was ; 
washed on .the filter'with alcohol', then'with-.ether and dried in a desiccator or ..in. an air- 
bath at' 60 ®. .'. .. . 

' The only important.precaution^ in this preparation is to.insure' an■ excess of'"zinc' 
..chloride 'over sodium ■ cyanide.. If .the ■ sodium" cyanide, is ,.i,n.' excess,... the', '.'zinc. cyanide ■ 
invariably precipitates as a, sticky mass-.which is .difficult'-'to.,filter' and-^unsatisfactory ;- 
for .the'preparation'of'-the hydroxy aldehydes.'', 

; -"The -pro'duct was analyzed for ..the..amount of, cyanide, present by titrating'it .with'.; 
standardized 'Silver nitrate solution, and waS'-shown to -be -about-90.%'pure zinc .cyamde. 
-'.The remaini'-ng' ,10%- was,'.presumably for the ..most part.'sodium chloride,with, smali" 
amounts of zinc chloride, magnesium chloride and perhaps traces of basic zinc cr^anide. 
These do not interfere with the Gattermann reaction. 

General Method of Preparation of the Hydroxy Mdehydes,^&^ 
SOOcc. wide-mouth bottle was fitted trith a stopper holding an efficient 
mechanical stirrer with a mercury seal, a reflux water condenser and an 
inlet tube, with wide mouth to prevent dogging from the precipitate, ex- 
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tending nearly to tlie bottom of .the bottle. To this inlet tube was' at¬ 
tached a safety bottle and to this a generator producing dry hydrogen 
chloride. To the top of the condenser was connected a tube leading into 
a wash bottle containing sulfuric acid; from this a tube was led to a safety 
bottle and from the latter a tube to the smiace of a sodium hydroxide' 
solution. 

In the reaction bottle was placed 20 g. of the hydroxy compound in 
150 to 200 cc. of dry ether. Sufficient dry zinc cyanide w^as then added, 
equivalent to 1.5 niol. for every mol. of phenol. The mechanical stirrer 
was started and dry hydrogen chloride was passed in rapidly. The zinc 
cyanide gradually disappeared with the formation of a milky solution 
(the milkiiiess being probably dne to the sodium chloride present) and 
as more and more hydrogen chloride dissolved, the iniide hydrochloride 
condensation product began to separate as a thick oil. In 10 to 30 minutes 
this oil turned to a solid. At the end of about 1.5 hours the ether was 
usually saturated with hydrogen chloride. When this point was reached, 
the stream of gas w^as passed in more slowly and stirring was continued 
for Va hour longer to be certain that all the phenol had reacted. The ether 
-was decanted from the solid material and the imide hydrochloride then 
decomposed with w^ater or dil. alcohol as described below. 

The amount of ether used in the above reaction was somewhat greater 
than that suggested by Gattermann. It w^as found, however, that the 
colored by-products which invariably formed with these phenolic com¬ 
pounds were smaller in amount the larger the amount of solvent. 

It was also possible to use dry chloroform in place of dry ether. Under 
these conditions the reaction went practically the same, but the crude 
products w^ere somewhat more colored.' ■ ■ ■ 

Resorcyl Aldehyde.—resorcinol the reaction mixture turned pink and the 
solid' material tended to be pin,k. Previous investigators advised , the decomposition 
of the imide hydrochloride by boiling it with water for about 5 minutes and then allowing 
the product to cool.,v'' It was found that by this procedure the resorcyl'aldehyde which' 
separated amounted to about 70% of the calculated amount. It was found to be much 
more satisfactory to'add about' 100 cc. of water to'the imide, hydrochloride, raise the solu- 
,'tion'to '■the. ' boEing point,' filter the mixture and then immediately allow the 'filtrate'to 
cool. In this wa^’' about a 50% yield of aldehyde was obtained. This was filtered and 
the'filtrate was allowed to stand. In'about'-'lO' to 15'hours," more material separated 
which,,, upon filtration,, amounted to about 45%'of.'the, calculated'yield, 'giving a com¬ 
bined yield of '05%. ' ' 

, ,,The resorcyl aldehyde "'Obtained had only the "slightest tingeof color, and melted very 
sharply at (Gattermann, 136”). By recrystallization from water with the 

addition of boneblack, a product absolutely free from traces of colored by-products Was 
produced. 

Orcinol Aldehyde.—The orcinol used in these experiments must be thoroughly 
dried ,to, ,'re'mo,ye;,th'e,,water', of ^crystallization.',wh'ich,",is,; ,ordinarE'y' present. ■,• The reacrion 
proceeded smoothly with the development of a pink color. No special precaution was 
'hece^ary;' m,'"the,:''deebmpdsitioi;',d|:lfe:;;|iidiie:h^ 
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two to three minutes with 100 cc. of water, filtered and allowed to cool. ■ The yield of 
product was about 85%; m. p., 178-180° (Gattermann, 180°). By'a crystailization 
from water with the addition of boneblack a very pure product w^as obtained. 

|3“Naphthol Aldehyde.—The imide hydrochloride was decomposed by boiling 
it with 100 cc, of "water and an 85% yield of product was obtained, melting a few degrees 
below the correct point. After recrystallization from water with the addition of bone- 
black, a very pure product melting at 80-81 ° (Gattermann, 81 °) was obtained. 

a-Naphthol Aldehyde.—In contrast to the hydroxy compounds described above 
where the reaction mixture was pink, that from a-naphthol became deep yellow. 
The imide hydrochloride was decomposed by boiling it with 700 cc. of 30% alcohol until 
complete solution took place; then the solution was filtered and allowed to cool. When 
water was used in this experiment, the csj-naphthol aldehyde, because of its insolubility 
in water, tended to separate immediately and to prevent the smooth and complete de¬ 
composition of the imide hydrochloride. The product obtained as described formed in 
72% yield and melted slightly low. More aldehyde could be recovered from the mother 
liquor. By recrystallization from water or 30% alcohol with added boneblack a very 
pure product resulted; m. p., 178° (Gattermann, 180°). 

Pyrogallol Aldehyde.—The ether in the reaction mixture turned more deeply 
colored than when the other phenols were used, but the imide hydrochloride was light 
colored. It was decomposed by boiling it for two to three minutes with 400 cc. of water. 
The yield was about 45%, and the product melted at 158° (Gattermann, 158°). It 
can be obtained very pure by recrystallization from, water containing boneblack. 

Summary 

1. Gattermann found that certain types of phenols condensed with 
hydrogen chloride, hydrogen cyanide and anhydrous zinc chloride to give 
compounds that hydrolyzed readily to form hydroxy aldehydes. A de¬ 
scription of a method is given by which these same aldehydes can be formed 
in the same yields as found by Gattermann, but zinc cyanide is substi¬ 
tuted for the anhydrous zinc chloride and hydrogen cyanide that he used. 

2. Anhydrous zinc cyanide for this reaction was produced by treating 
aqueous sodium cyanide with magnesium chloride to precipitate the im¬ 
purities of carbonate and hydroxide, filtering the precipitate and adding 
alcoholic zinc chloride to the filtrate. 

UrBANA, IlXINOIS 
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COEEEGE, CORNEEE UNIVERSITY] 

THE DETECTION OF PENTOSE, FORMALDEHYDE AND METHYL 

ALCOHOL 

By Jamb:s B. Sumner 

Receivisd May 25, 1923 

I have recently attempted to improve the well-known BiaFs reagent^ 
for pentoses so that it will keep, and have found that when the 6 g. of 
orciiiol and 40 drops of 10% ferric chloride solution are dissolved together 
in 200 cc. of eth^d alcohol without the addition of hydrochloric acid, 
the solution is stable. Fifteen drops of this alcoholic solution, 5 cc. of the 
sugar solution and an equal volume of fuming hydrochloric acid ate mixed 
and heated in boiling w’^ater. A clear blue color always develops when 

1 mg. of arabinose or xylose is present. When more pentose is present a 
precipitate quickly forms. With less than 1 mg. the color is greenish. When 
considerable quantities of hexoses obscure the test the precipitate can be 
filtered off , washed with water and dissolved in alcohol, when some gi-een 
color will be observed if the proportion of hexose to pentose is not too 
great. The absorption band is between the C and D lines. 

While testing the specificity of this reagent I have found that it gives 
interesting results with formaldehyde. With 2 mg. of formaldehyde in 

2 cc. of water, 10 drops of the orcinol solution and 2 cc. of coned, hydro¬ 
chloric acid cause the immediate formation of a wdiite precipitate, consist¬ 
ing of very small spheroids. With only 0.2 mg. of formaldehyde the 
precipitate does not appear for several minutes. Heating hastens its 
appearance. With still lower concentrations of formaldehyde no precipi¬ 
tate is formed and the solution becomes yellow upon heating. Acetal¬ 
dehyde gives a similar precipitate with orcinol, but when a sufficient 
amount of water is present and the material is heated at once, no precipi¬ 
tate is formed unless a very large amount of acetaldehyde is present and 
the inside of the test-tube is covered with scratches. 

WTien the material in the test with formaldehyde is heated for 15 minutes 
in boiling water, the precipitate turns brown and the addition of an excess 
of alkali causes it to dissolve to a pink solution, or if a large amount of 
precipitate was present, pink flocks will be formed. The precipitate 
formed by acetaldehyde does not turn brown upon heating and the addi¬ 
tion of an excess of alkali causes it to dissolve to form a yellow solution. 

With quantities of formaldehyde smaller than 0.1 mg., where there is 
no precipitate upon heating for 15 or 20 minutes, the addition of an excess 
of sodium hydroxide produces a pink or salmon color with an intense green 
fluorescence^ So intense is this fluorescence that the test will readily 
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show one part of formaldehyde in ten million parts of "water. Acetalde¬ 
hyde treated in the same manner gives a solution that shows no fluores¬ 
cence at all 

Instead of heating with hydrochloric acid, the test can be heated directly 
with sodium hydroxide, but carried out in this manner is Somewhat less 
delicate. 

Another way of testing for the presence of formaldehyde is to add a fei¥ 
drops of an alcoholic solution of orcinol, omitting the ferric chloride, and 
2 drops of 20% sodium hydroxide solution. The solution soon becomes ; 
pink when formaldeh3rde is present, owing to oxidation by atmospheric oxy¬ 
gen, the formaldehyde probably acting as an oxydase. As little as. one 
part of formaldehyde in one million of water can be detected in this manner, 
but only if interfering substances are absent. Traces of copper also pro¬ 
duce a pink color, and acetaldehyde causes the appearance of a greenish- 
yellow color. Orcinol alone in the presence of alkali slowty develops' a 
pink color. 

While the production of. the green fluorescence appeared to be too deli¬ 
cate to be put to use for the detection of methyl alcohol (after its oxida¬ 
tion to formaldehyde), the production of the white precipitate seemed 
suitable.. I have found that this reaction can readily be used, and that 
its use is limited chiefly by the process employed to oxidize the alcohol. 
The application of a red hot copper spiral produees a very considerable 
amount of formaldehyde from pure ethyl alcohol. Using this procedure 
it is difficult to distinguish between pure ethyl alcohol and ethyl alcohol 
containing 1% of methyl alcohol. 

Gettler^ in his excellent review of 5S tests for the detection of .methyl 
alcohol has recommended potassium dichromate and sulfuric acid as an 
oxidizing agent that forms very little formaldehyde from ethyl alcohol. 

I have tried this means of oxidizing the alcohols and have found it to be 
extremely' satisfactory, .As applied to the new method, removal of the 
chromium; and, sulfuric acid is not necessary,, nor is it necessary to separate'. 
the acetaldehyde from, the formaldehyde by fractional distillation. ,, H 
ever, it is advisable to expel some.of the acetaldehyde byffieating'in adarge 
test-tube in ■ boiling water, as acetaldehyde . in 'large, "amounts, sometimes,' 
'forms a precipitate with orcinoL '..This seems to be due to The use of 
scratched'test-tubes or test-tubes that have' been attacked .by ; hot ■ phos¬ 
phoric . acid. .' The "test-tubes. must not be too narrow or, the acetaldehyde 
■ 'will ,'have.difficulty in escaping. '..The. amount'of■alcoholused in'^ the test: 
.■'is .9' times greater 'than the'quantity'''the'oreticaliy .necessary'-to,''reduce .all 
of ■the,'diehromate.,; ;An 'a'queouS'0.5%.,','solution . .of orcinol'is used, and 
.the;'addition^,of'ferric'cMoiide omitted.' ■ 

'■-,'."'■'■"The,■, ■procedure'is ■ as.'follows.' 

2 Gettler, J. Btal Chem,, 42, 311 (1920). 
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Place in a large test-tube wliicli is 22 mm. in diameter and free from scratches, 1 cc, 
of'the suspected alcohol, 2 cc. of 6.7% potassium dichromate solution and 2 cc. of 1:2 
(62%) sulfuric acid. Mix at once after adding the sulfuric acid and allow to stand at 
room temperature for about 10 minutes. The reduction of the chromic acid to blue 
chromic, sulfate should take about 40 seconds, and if it takes much longer than this the 
alcohol used contains too much water. Add 15 cc. of distilled water, mix thoroughly 
and heat in boiling water for 10 minutes. Now add 6 mg. of orcinol in 1 cc. of water, 
mix very thoroughly and heat in boiling water for 30 minutes. If the alcohol contained 
5% or more of methyl alcohol, a precipitate will be formed after about 5 minutes heating. 
With 1% of methyl alcohol a precipitate will form after 15 minutes’ heating. The test 
will show methyl alcohol down to 0.5%, although in this case it may be necessary to 
heat for 30 minutes and then allow the solution to cool before a precipitate forms. If 
the precipitate is filtered off it will be seen to be distinctly brown or yellow. 

Quantities of methyl alcohol smaller than 0.5% can be detected by 
precipitating the chromium by adding a slight excess of sodium hydroxide 
and heating. When this is filtered, the clear filtrate possesses a green 
fluorescence if even traces of methyl alcohol were originally present. 
This last procedure is of doubtful value, as it is to be expected that traces 
of methyl alcohol derived from pectinous substances may possibly be 
present in beverages from fruits. 

The alcohol used in the test is obtained by distilling the suspected solu¬ 
tion or beverage, using a Vigreux column to obtain as complete a separa¬ 
tion from the water as possible. The temperature of the upper portion 
of the column should not be allowed to exceed 80®. 

Formic acid, amyl alcohol, acetone and furfurol do not interfere with the 
test. Glycerol does not interfere because it is eliminated in the process 
of distillation; but if added to the alcoholic distillate glycerol gives a 
positive test if as much as 5 mg. is present. I believe, therefore, that 
the procedure for the detection of methyl alcohol can be used also for the 
detection of small amounts of glycerol. It is impossible at the present 
time to say that there are found in alcoholic beverages no substances cap¬ 
able of interfering with the detection of methyl alcohol as carried out by 
this method, but I have as yet found none and believe the method to be 
more' time saving and more' trustworthy than other chemical tests' 'that 
have been proposed in such large numbers for the identification of methyl 
alcohol in alcoholic beverages. 

Summary 

1. A new method is proposed for using BiaTs test for pentoses, 
y: ■ 2.„ ''AH; extremelydelicate test for formaldehyde is'described.' ' ■ 

'vA'new method detection of methyl alcohol in . alco¬ 

holic beverages. 

" 'ImacA, Nw York: 
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[Contribution from the Carbohydrate Laboratory, Bureau of. Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agriculture] 

FLUORO-ACETYL DERIVATIVES OF SUGARS. IL OPTICAL 
ROTATION AND ATOMIC DIMENSION 
By D. H. Brauns 

RBceivsd Ail ay 28, 1923 

Introduction 

Since the well-known discovery by Xe Bel and van't Hoff of the coin¬ 
cidence of the presence of an asAonmetric carbon atom in the molecule and 
the action of the latter on the plane of polarized light, organic and physical 
chemists have diligently studied this phenomenon^ This marked interest 
has undoubtedly been inspired by the hope that this relation, coupled with 
ability to synthesize organic compounds of desired structure, would per¬ 
mit a further insight into the subject. 

It is noteworthy that in proportion to the efforts made, the results are 
rather small. VanT Hoff’s principle of optical superposition has given 
interesting results in the hands of Hudson^^ and Xevene.^^ The applica¬ 
tion of this principle and other related rules established by these authors 
are especially useful for determining the structure of organic compounds 
containing asymmetric carbon atoms. Nevertheless, the isolated and 
uncorrelated position of the property of optical rotation among other 
physical constants was not changed by these and numerous other inyesti- 
gations in which the influence of concentration of the solute, temperature, 
nature of the solvent and (most successfully) the wave length of the light 
(dispersion) were studied.® It has been pointed oiit^ that the theory of 
Drude forms the basis for arranging and combining the facts regarding 
rotatory dispersion. A theory by Livens® based on a general theory by 
H. A. Lorentz, establishing a relation between the optical rotation and the 
refractive index, is also regarded as promising for development. Inas¬ 
much, however, as these theories have a purely physical basis without 
introducing a chemical viewpoint, it would appear that they are not capable 
of yielding a workable method for experimental treatment of the subject 
in itS' general form.®; This objection: does.'not,' however,' hold, for the 

^ For a discussion of the general rule for asymmetry and the limitations of the 
asymmetry of the molecule denoted by **asymmetric carbon atom,” see Jaeger, BmII. 

33,,863 (1923).^ - 

® (a) Hudson, Tms Jotonau, 31, 66 (1909) ; 35, 1566 (1916) ; 39, 462 (1917); 
40, S13 (1918). (b) Levene, 

®."For literature see Stewart.,''.'.''SterecKdiemist^^ Longmans Green 'and, Co., London,, 
''.2nded.,' mo, 

^'''AnnuarReports on the'Progress of-Chemistry.,”: London, ,'1914,'p. 14. ' " 

s Ref. 3, p. 90. 

® See also Fxperim. Pruf. einiger Theorien des naturl. Brehmigsvermogens opt., 
aktiyer' :I^feui|en,,: 'by'Paul:: jyetterfors, X; Bhysik ^, ;8,. .229 :,'(I922).;,:||| J|| 
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theory of Guye (at least in its restricted form) which is an attempt to 
correlate the rotation and the difference in weight of the 4 asymmetric 
gronpSj without taking into account the distance of these groups from the 
center of gravity of the molecule. In its restricted form, the theory of 
'Gu3’e has been extensive^ tested by many organic chemists, the results 
disproving the validity of the theory.^ 

Theoretical Discussion 

Notwithstanding these results, it seemed worth while to continue the 
search for some relation between the optical rotation and the weights of 
the asymmetric groups. Whereas former investigators changed an asym¬ 
metric group to a next higher one of the same homologous series and com¬ 
pared the rotations of the resulting derivatives, it appeared simpler to 
compare the rotations of derivatives which differ only in having an asym¬ 
metric halogen replaced by another halogen. With this type of deriva¬ 
tives the influence of the length' of the chain may be eliminated. Further¬ 
more, it is an important fact that the affinity of the halogens for hydrogen 
and oxygen changes regularly when they are compared successively accord¬ 
ing to their position in Mendeleieff's table; in addition to the direct union 
of the halogen with the carbon atom, secondary bonds to hydrogen and 
oxygen must also be taken into account. Since the influence of these 
affinities varies gradually and in a regular manner in the halogen series 
and only single atoms are considered, we may suppose that the position 
which the halogen occupies in the molecule is not changed when one halo¬ 
gen is replaced by another. Indeed, by comparing the optical rotations of 
cMoro-, bromo- and iodo-tetra-acetylgiucose, it was found that the increase 
in rotation is proportional to the increase in atomic weight. The data 
are compared in Table II, together with those for the analogous cellose 
derivatives. The fundamental thought of Guye, that the difference in 
weight of the asymmetric groups determines the rotation, so far as these 
data are concerned, is therefore supported by a comparison between the 
atomic,weights and molecular ro.tations. It is CAudent, however, that a 
'better' agreement is obtained in the case of the specific rotations. ,'' It seemed 
worth while to extend this relation by preparing the analogous fluorine 
derivatives and including their values in the comparison. The prepar- 
■ ation of the fluoro-acetyl derivatives of glucose, xylose „ and ■ cellose and 
the determination of their specific rotations have been described by the 
".author.^ v Of thcvother'' fluoro-acetyl ' derivatives; of'^ sugars," which'',^have 
been subsequently; prepared','^'fluorotetra-acetyl/fW'rfo^e will '''also\be; "Con¬ 
sidered in this relation, inasmuch as the author has succeeded in prepar¬ 
ing the corresponding ^romotetra-acetylfructose in crystalline condition 

^ H. bandolt, '"Das optische Drehungsvermogen organischer Substanzeii,” Vieweg, 
Bratmsckweig, 2iid ed., 1898, p. 288. Also Tsclmgaeff, Ber„ 31,360,1776,2451 (1898).' 

® Brauns, 
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(see experimental part). Clilorotetra-acetylfractose lias been previously® 
prepared. 

The results^® of comparison of' the fluoro, chloro, bromo and iodo de¬ 
rivatives are presented in Table II, which shows that the data agree with 
the results of previous investigators in failing to support Guye's hypothesis. 
The increase in rotation from the fluorine to the chlorine derivative is much 
greater than the other differences, whereas the increase In atomic weight 
from fluorine to chlorine is much smaller than the others. The deviations 
found here immediately suggest a relationship with the atomic diameters, 
W. T. Bragg^^ derived these from the distances of the alternating atoms 
in the cubical crystals of the alkali halides. Bragg found that “the sub¬ 
stitution of chlorine by bromine or bromine by iodine increases the dis¬ 
tances bet'ween atomic centers by an amount which is approximately the 
same throughout the series of compounds, as the figures in italics show.*’ 
Table I shows the results of Bragg’s investigation. 

Tabue 1^2 

iNtBRATOMIC DiSTANCBS IN HaUDES, IN AnGSTROM UnITS CM.) 

-United with-- 



Na 

K 

Rb 

,F " '■'.' 

2.39 

2.73 



.42 ■ ■ 

,40 ■ 


Cl 

2.81 

3.13 

3.28- 


.16 

.15 

,W 

Br 

2.97 

3.28 

. 3.44 . 


.26 

■ .24 - , . 

.'.22 

I 

3.23 

3.52 

3.66 


For convenience we will take as an average for these increases 41, 16, 
and 24 X 10“"^° cm. These values have been compared with the increase 
in optical rotation from the fluorine to the cMorine derivatives, etc., 
in Tables III and IV’ the last column of Table III shows the differences 
' ® This Journal, 42, 1846 {1920)' . 

In addition to fiiiorotetra-acetylfructose and the flnoro-acetyi sugar derivatives 
■previously described (This' Journal,: 45, ■833"'(1923))', the'author'has prepared other 
fluoro-a'cetyl derivatives of' other sugars.; however, in the case O'f these latter 'derivatives, 
.the other halogen' derivatives necessary for comparison are,'not;'ava,ilable. , The prepara¬ 
tion and properties of these latter''fluorine'derivatives will be .reported later.' :'. 

Bragg, Science Progress y 16^ 45 (1921).' ; 

■'.. ^s..These'figures. are"dw;«^wwo?j,y''(?/..'?'<7??5‘,'which have'the., outer shell of electrons.'Coni-' 
plete, as' in the case'of the'inert gases. . No'.doubt'these figures are .equally applicable' 

' for^ the' dimensions of' the neutral atoms -of .'the' halogens. It ■ is.■ re.a!ized that' these' values 
are not final, nor .do they .'agree'.exactly.'with those 'determined by "'Other' workers using 
di'fferent .methods 'or holding .different .'theories, of. atomic, arrangement or.",,'structure. 
However, there seems to be no expectation,.from the'.'writings of many ■wo.'rkers„al6ng this, 
line, that' it will be' found that' .these: .valueS:.''are. n.ot, approximately ''correct. ..Bven ' a:, 
■critic of Bragg’s, views [Wyckoff, Proc, Nat Acad, Scty 9, 33-8 ,(,1923) | gives values, for., 
the diameters of F, Gl, Br and I the differences between which are in the ratio of 41: 
,1'5:',23','. that is, not .'materially different from those adopted in this paper. 
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in atomic dimensions^ reduced to approximately the same numerical values 
as those of the preceding columns* 

Tabi.^ II 

Comparison or SpUcipic and Moi,^cui,ar Rotations with Atomic Weight 


Glucose derivatives Cellose derivatives 



spec, r. 

ms. 

" Mol. 

ms. 

Spec. r. 

ms. 

Mol. r. 

Diff. 

At, wt. 

Diff. 

Cl 

165.8 

32.3 

608 

206 

74.5 

21.5 

488 

183 

35.5 

44.4 

Br 

198,1 

34 

814 

244 

96 

29.5 

671 

265 

79.9 

47.0 

I 

232 


1058 


125.5 


936 


126.9 



® Tile molecular rotations are divided by 100. 


Table in 

Comparison op Specipic Rotations with Atomic Diameters 

Respective At. diam. 

--Derivatives of----* spec. rot. diff. 

Glucose Cellose Xylose Fructose difl. reduced^ 

R . 4- 90'.1 4- 30,0 4-67.2 - 90.4 •• — ------ 

76 45 98 71 76 45 98 71 

Cl 4-165.8 4- 74.5 4-165 -160.9“ 

32 21 47 28 30 18 38 28 

Br 4-198.1 4- 96 4-212 -189.1 

34 30 .. .. 44 26 

I 4-232 * 4-125.5 ... 

“ The aj-Cl derivative is taken, since we have to deal here with negative rotations 
IThisJoxjrnal, 41, 1849 (1920)]. 

^ Starting with the (R-Cl) rotation-difference for each sugar the other values given 
are to one another as 41:16:24 (Table I). 

Table IV 


Comparison op Molecular Rotations with Atomic Diameters 




Derivat 

■Ve of 



Respective 
Uiol. rot. 



Glucose 

Cellose 

Xylose 

Fructose 


diffs. 

At, 

diffs. 

F 

4- 315 

4-191 

+186 

-315 

293 

297 300 

274' ,' 41 ' 

a'' 

4- 608 

4-488 

+486 

-589 

206 

183 233 

188 16 ''',' 

Br 

4- 814 

4-671 

+719 

-777 

249 

265,'' 

... '' ' ,24 ' 

'I ' ■ 

,' 4-1063 ' 

+936 







The following conclusions are derived from examination of these tables, 
y 1.' The'differences in specific rotations'vary in; parallel manner'witlr 
the'.differences, in. .atomic diameters. Whereas the differences them'selveS' 
are, for the^ heavier, cellose derivatives .smaller and'for the lighter .xylose' 
derivatives'.'larger than' for the' glucose, derivative's, they'''are 'nevertheless' 
in aU cases approximately proportional to the differences of the atomic 
diameters. 

2. xAtomic dimensions may well play a role in physical constants 
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pertaining to volume (specific gravity, solubility, refraction, etc.) as A. 
Sommerfeld^'^ suggests. In the case of optical rotation, however, the rela¬ 
tionship is less apparent. We may suppose that the distance between 
the halogen and the carbon atom, is the determining factor; in this case it 
is strange, however, that the atomic weight is not more directly involved. 
It may be that the atomic dimension is an expression of the rotational 
momentum of the moving electrons in the atom. Unexpected is the re¬ 
sult that the specific and not the molecular rotation is related to the atomic 
diameter in this simple way. After all, the nature of the action of a mole- 
cvde on the light still remains to be determined. We have probably to 
interpret the results by supposing that the dimension of the halogen atom 
combined with the dimensions of the other asymmetric groups determines 
the asymmetric character of the molecule, and that the molecule by its 
entire weight (or with its total number of positive and negative electrons) 
brings its asymmetry to act upon the light. 

Other relations in which atomic dimensions seem to play a role were 
observed by exanimation of the literature. In Tables V, VI and VII 
the author has inserted the values of the atomic diameter for purpose 
of comparison with the data quoted. 

Chemical Affinity or Reaction Velocity 

Holleman^^ and co-workers determined quantitatively the amounts 
and f?-nitrohaIogenbenzene which are formed by nitrating mono- 
halogenbenzene. The results are given in Table V. 

TABi<n V 

Comparison op Atomic Diametj^r and the Formation of Nitrohaeogenbenzenes 



Orlho % 

Para % 

Difference in 
% ortho 
derivs. 

Ortho 

para 

Successive 
diffs. in 
ortho 
para , 

'' ,,r>iff. in'. 

,at. 'diam. ' 

', reduced,,';'"' 

F 

/''■.izs. 

', '"87.4;: 

17.5 

0.14 

„ 29 ; 

17.5 29 

€1 , 

30.r(, 

69.9 

;7,5'- 

,.43 ; 

17 '''' 

6.8 11 

Br' 

37.6 

62.4, 

3.5. 

,60 

' ',,,10' ''' 

10.2 17 

I 

41.1 

68.7 


.70 




It'is remarkable that'the differenceT-CI'is-.again'muchlarger than Gl-Br. 
This, suggests,' a relation to'atomic: dimensions. - The,difference Br'-I d,oes,' 
not' 'agree' with'this assumption;,the investigation. of "these iodine deriva- 
tives may, however, be subject to error owing to the possibility' of secondary 
'' ■i^'.Sommerfeld, “A'tombati,,und /SpektraEinieG/* 3rd,' ed.,19,22* Vieweg {Brarni- 
■scliweig)p,M32.:: :;,v 

Holiexnaii, Rec, tra^. cliim.t 32,139 (1913). 

Tile meta compound is produced only in traces- 
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reactions. Results of Lulofs^® who investigated a soinewliat similar 
subject, measuring the velocity of substitution of halogen by an oxy- 
alkyl group in halogen dinitrobenzenes, appear also to indicate that Holle- 
man’s results may be complicated by secondary reactions. Lulofs found 
the respective values 3.26, 1.89 and 0,455 for the chlorine, bromine and 
iodine derivatives; his data vShow for the difference Br-I a slightly greater 
value than for Cl-Br. 

Boiling Points and Molecular Volumes of Corresponding Halogen 

Derivatives 

Beekman^*^ determined the boiling points of the members of a series 
of corresponding halogen derivatives. Most of the molecular volumes 
were determined by interpolation from existing data and are, therefore, 
according to the author, only approximately correct. His results are 
compared with atomic dimensions in Table VI. 


Tablu VI 

DirrURBNCSs IN BoiwnCx Points and Moliscudar Vodumi^s of Halogen Derivatives 

Diff. in b. p. Diff. in mol. vol. Biff, in at. diam. Reduced 


CcHrT 


GcHsCl 


CbH.Br 

CrHsI 


CcH-iFN02 


Ct;H4ClN02 


46, 

.5 

7.84 

46.5 

7.8 

25, 

.1 

3.68 

18.1 

3.0 

31. 

,76 

6.04 

27.2 

4.6' 


Meta Derivatives 

30.6 8.2 30.6 8.2 


C(5H4BrNG2 


CoH-ilNOu 


20.9 

4.25 

13.0 

3.2 

23.5 

8.1 

17.9 

4.8 


CtH4FN03 


C8H4CINO2 


■C6H4BrN03 
C6H4INO2, 



Para Derivatives 


37 

8.61 

37 

14 

4.93 

; 13 


6.89 



8,6 

5.0'. 


The agreement with difference in atomic diameters is better for the boil¬ 
ing points than for the molecular volumes. Both values show, however, 
the exceptional place taken by the fluorine derivatives, as Beekman has 
already observed. 

: Dtilofs, Rec. trm. cMm., 20, 202 (1901). 
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Atomic Refraction 

vSwarts^'® has determined the atomic refraction of several saturated 
and imsaturated compounds containing fluorine, chlorine and bromine. 
Table VII shows the results of this investigation, the numerical 'values 
of the atomic dimensions being reduced. 

TabivB VII 

Comparison op Atomic Refraction Indices with Atomic Diameters 



Sat. 

Unsat. 


Diff. at. dlam. 


compds. 

compds. 

Diffs. 

reduced 

F 

1.082 

0.775 

4.8 5.2 

4.8 ■ ■ 5.2 

Cl 

6.9028 

6.001 

2.8 2,7 

1.9 2.0 

Br 

8.762 

8.759 




The agreement is not very striking, but shows that the difference in atomic 
refraction for Cl-F is nearly twice as great as for Br-Gl.^® 

As has already been observed, the correlation of molecular volume and 
refi-action with atomic dimension is not unexpected. Furthermore, the 
relative ciuantities of and derivatives which are formed in a 
reaction can be conceived to be dependent upon the atomic dimension 
(in this case, the influence of the distance of the halogen from the carbon 
atom). The relationship of specific rotation and atomic dimension sug¬ 
gests, however, the possibility that atomic dimension may also play an 
important role in a number of physical and chemical properties which 
are not supposed to be influenced by this factor.^® 
acad. toy. med. Belg., [3] 34, 293 (1897). 

Heydweiller [Ber. physiL Ges ., 16, 722 (1914) ] has compiled the atomic-refraction 
data for, nearly all elements existing, in-solution' in ionized, condition. The values for ,the ■ 
halo,gens, (values'for F, and,,Cl are ,not very'accurate),; .give the ratio:(Cl“F);,(Br—Cl) :■ 
-which shows .that.'the (I—Br) value is decidedly too high for'the 
atomic-dimension relationship.,. It, is possible that some complicating factor ,is ,iiivolved. 

While, this paper w,as- in the, , hands .of- the reviewing committee, another paper 'by,- 
■Swaii:s',has'co-me to'the'writer’sattention -[J. chim.phys., .20,30,(1923)1 in which compari¬ 
sons are,made between atomic refraction and -the sam-e atomic-diameter values taken'from 
B'ragg, which,, have been used ■ in' the present paper. Swarts found almost exact agreement 
in the case of the,,three„heavier halogens, although fluorine showed considerable d,evia-tion. 

' 2o,'The;,-investigation'of optical rotation from this point of view will be continuedTor 
other' types' of halogen'' derivatives; such derivatives,' representing'' four, different EUgar■ 
groups,—an aldohexose, a pentose,, a disaccharide, and a ketose,—^have-already "been- 
tested."' -It is probable that further Investigation-will „ throw, more, light on-the "specific 
influence, of .the, medium, concentration, etc., .on,-.tlie;,';',optic,al rotation; in the case .of'-the 
■sugar derivatives discussed ,in -the present'paper this influence is, however, relatively.-s.mall 
■as com,pared''with.'the'large'differences,in.specific.rotation.. 'O-ther groups.'-of related ele-. 
ments'^-'such. as (oxygen)',, sulfur, seleniinn'.and'--.tellurium,,-may, be e.xamined in. view, of ' 
■.'the.fiact - that inethods,-'for'obtainhig, corresponding, -sugar derivatives'; containing 'these 
elements (S and''Se) are available.' ,-. The--derivatives already "reported -[Schneiderand^.co-' 
workers, Ber., 52,2135 (1920), Wrede* Z, physiol. Chem., US, 284 (1921), and many others 
of earlier date] do not permit a comparison. 
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Experimental Part 

Fluorotetra-acetyifnictose.—^Starting with /S-penta-acetylfructose^^ the manner 
of preparation of this compound is the same as that described by the author for fluoro- 
tetraacetylglucose.® The resulting colorless sirup crystallized readily when stirred with 
petroleun ether. Ten g. of |3~pecta-acetyifructose yielded about 7 g. of impure product. 
It was reciy^stallized by dissolving in 30 cc. of hot, 95% alcohol, filtering and washing the 
filter with about 15 cc. of hot alcohol. Crystals of moderate size were obtained; yield 
of pure substance, about 5 g.; m. p., 112®. A second and third recrystallization gave 
practically identical specific rotations. After the second recrystalHzation, 1.4803 g. 
made up to 25 cc. in chloroform produced a rotation in a 2dm. tube of 10.709 circular 
degrees to the left; hence, [af^ = —90.43®. The compound is stable, colorless, odorless, 
and has a bitter taste; it is very slightly soluble in petroleum ether, slightly soluble in 
alcohol, and readily soluble in chloroform. 

Amlyses.^^- Subs., 0.2151: CO 2 , 0.3783; HoO, 0.1046. Subs., 0.5819: CaFa, 
0.0620. Subs., 0.5378: 219.3 cc. of 0.1 N NaOH; 142.39 cc. of 0.1 N H 2 SO 4 . Subs., 
1.B670, 3.6201, 5.1018: CoHe, 100; AF, 0.276®, 0.215°, 0.728®. Calc, for CiMnQgF: 
C, 47.98; H, 5.47; F, 5.43; 68.60 cc. of 0.1 N NaOH for AcOH; mol. wt., 350. Found: 
C, 47.97; H, 5.44; F, 5.19; 68.32 cc. of 0.1 N NaOH; mol. wt., 338, 347, 350. 

Bromotetra-acetylfructose.—^The preparation of tliis compound requires much 
care. At ordinary temperature it decomposes quickly, and special arrangements were 
required for analyzing and measuring the optical rotation of the pure substance. On 
account of the theoretical considerations involved, the attempt to prepare it which had 
been unsuccessfully made on previous occasions 'was resumed and finally led to the prepa¬ 
ration of the pure crystalline substance and measurement of its rotation, as the excellent 
figures obtained on analysis show. 

Six g. of powdered /3-penta-acetylfructose was dissolved in 7 cc. of glacial acetic 
acid in a 25cc. volumetric flask with accurately ground stopper, by slightly warming the 
mixture on the steam-bath, the solution being then cooled in cracked ice to about 0®. 
A saturated solution of hydrogen bromide in glacial acetic acid was cooled in an ice-and- 
salt bath in a tube with ground stopper. This cold solution was used for quickly com¬ 
pleting the volume of the fructose penta-acetate solution to about 25 cc., after which the 
stopper of the volumetric flask was replaced and the sirupy contents mixed by rotating 
the flask, the latter being kept in cracked ice for one hour. The solution was poured into 
about 30 cc. of chloroform-^ w^hich had been cooled in an ice-and-salt bath in an Brlen- 
meyer flask with ground stopper. Without rinsing out the volumetric flask, the chloro¬ 
form solution was poured in a mixture of ice water, cracked ice and a small amount of 
chloroform, contained in a separatory funnel.The mixture was shaken and the chloro¬ 
form solution drawn off into another separatory funnel and again shaken. This pro¬ 
cedure was repeated twice, washing being omitted in order to permit more rapid work. 
The chloroform Solution was dried over anhydrous sodium sulfate in an Erlenmeyer 

“tTHis JouRNAi,, 37, 1283 (1915)., 

For description of methods of analysis, see Ref. 8, p. 835. Saponification was 
performed by shaking with NaOH solution for 8Va hours at 0® and titrating with H 2 SO 1 
and phenolphthalein. 

The CHCI3 had been specially purified by shaking it with some water, drying 
over NasSOi, and distilling, the first and last fractions of the distillate being discarded. 

u separatory funnels were made ready in this manner before the preparation 
of the compound was commenced. Arrangements-for^the.Carius and acetyl determine;;, 
tions and for combustion were also made in advance, the only subsequent manipulation 
required being the introduction of the weighed substance. 
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flask {-with ground stopper) in an ice-and-salt bath. After drying for about ^A hour, the 
solution was filtered into a crystallizing dish and evaporated under a glass jar by means 
of a rapid current of air. The solution was cooled below 0° by this rapid evaporation. 
A pure white crystalline preparation was obtained.^s A few cubic centimeters of abso¬ 
lute ether were stirred with the crystals and they were then pressed between hardened 
paper. The yield was more than 4 g. of pure substance. Taking into account the man¬ 
ner of preparation, the reaction probably gives a quantitative yield. The 4 accurate 
weighings necessary for combustion, Carius determination (including sealing of tube), 
acetyl determination, and preparation of the chloroform solution for measurement of 
optical rotation (performed in order stated), were made in about 25 minute s and gave the 
following results. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1614; CO 2 , 0.2419; H 2 O, 0.0685. Subs., 0.1885; AgBr, 0.0864. 
Subs., 0,5522: 219.3 cc. of 0.1 N NaOH; 152.4 cc. 0.1 N H2SO4; AgBr, 0.2518. Calc, 
for C^HigOoBr: C, 40.87; H, 4.66; Br, 19.44; 152.6 cc. of 0.1 N H2SO4; AgBr, 0.2518. 
Found: C, 40.89; H, 4.75; Br, 19.50; 152.4 cc. of 0.1 N H 2 SO 4 ; AgBr, 0.2518. 

A solution of 0.4768 g. in chloroform made up to 25 cc. about 25 minutes after the 
preparation was obtained, produced a rotation in a 2dm. tube of 7.070 circular degrees 
to the left; hence, = —186°. Another preparation of bromotetra-acetylfructose 
was examined immediately after the substance was prepared. A solution of 0.8188 g. of 
this preparation in 25 cc. of chloroform produced a rotation in a 2dm, tube of 12.397 cir¬ 
cular degrees to the left; hence, [a]^ = —189.1°; this is taken as the specific rotation of 
the pure substance. 

The substance was quickly recrystallized by making a saturated solution in pure 
ether in a weighing bottle, seeding with a few crystals, closing tightly with a rubber stop¬ 
per and cooling in an ice-and-salt bath. The beautiful, large crystals which separated 
were quickly pressed between hardened filter paper* The specific rotation of this prepara¬ 
tion was -—188.3°. 

Bromotetra-acetylfructose is a very unstable substance. Ifc can be 
obtained in pure cr 3 rstaliine form, but decomposition is already noticeable 
at room temperature after 25 minutes. In a few hours most of it is con¬ 
verted into j0-tetra-acetylfructose. It may be kept in a pure ether solu¬ 
tion, or better a pure chloroform solution, at —10^ overnight, but de- 
Gornposition is noticeable even under these conditions. The melting point 
is 65°. It is colorless, odorless, has a bitter taste, and is very soluble in 
the usual solvents and slightly soluble in petroleum ether. 

Summaxy 

In comparing the optical rotations of monohalogen acetyl derivatives 
of glucose, cellpse, xylose and fructose, the differences F-Cl, Cl-Br, and 
Br-I axe found to be approximately proportional to the differences in 
atomic diameter recorded by Bragg. It is remarkable that this simple 
relation holds for the specific but not for the molecular rotation. The 

While the chloroform solution was being evaporated to a thick colorless, sirup 
(requiring about one hour), a small portion of the solution was evaporated on a watch 
glass, and by rubbing with a glass rod and finally adding ether or petroleum ether and 
subsequently evaporating, the resulting sirup was brought to crystallization. The 
crystals obtained were used for seeding the principal portion of the chloroform-free 
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metliod of preparation, properties, and analyses of fliiorotetra-acetyl" 
fructose and bromotetra-acetylfructose are given. 

Washington, D. C. 


[Contribution rROM this Chi^micau Laboratory or Ohio State) University] , 

THE PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES OF 1-MERCAPTO- 
BENZOTHIAZOLE, ITS HOMOLOGS AND DERIYATIVESi-'^ 

By L. B. Sebreue and C. B. Boord 
Ruceivud June; 2 , 1923 

The present paper comprises a study of the synthesis of 1-mercapto- 
benzothiazole and its derivatives which was made in connection with 
an investigation of the role played by these compounds when functioning 
as accelerators of vulcanization. Eight different mercapto-benzothiazoles 
were prepared and studied. Each of these substances excepting where 
the quantity of material was limited, were prepared by four separate 
methods. These methods were alike in that the reaction mixture was 
heated in an autoclave under pressure. The reaction mixtures were as 
follows: (1) the corresponding disubstituted thio-urea and sulfur; (2) 
the zinc salt of the corresponding aryl dithiocarbamic acid and sulfur; 
(3) the ammonium salt of the same acid and sulfur ; (4) a mixture of the 
corresponding aryl amine, carbon disulfide and sulfur. 

The first method has been described by Romani.^ The last three 
methods are new. 

^ This paper and one entitled: ‘A Study of 1-Mercapto-benzotliiazole and its 
Derivatives as Accelerators of Vuicanization'’ being published in a current number of J. 
Ind. Eng. Chent. [15, 1009 (1923)] have been abstracted from the clissertatioii presented 
by X. B. Sebrell to the Graduate School of Ohio State University in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, September, 1922. 

“ The system of nomenclature as outlined'in C. A.\ Decennial Index, 1-10,2345, 
namely, omitting the sulfur and beginning the numbering with the carbon atom of the 
thiazole ring has been followed throughout this article. 


6 
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® The four methods of preparation described in the following pages as applied to 
Umercapto-benzothiazole and its three monomethyl derivatives/ together with their 
disulfides and metallic salts were reported before the Organic Division of the American 
Chemical Society at the Birmingham meeting, April 6th, 1922. [(a) Bte 'Science,, 56, 

55 (1922).] Shortly afterward, an article by Roinani, [(b) Gazz. chim. tW., 52, 29 
(1922)] became available, describing the preparation of the three methyl derivatives by 
one of the methods, namely, heating the corresponding disubstituted thio-urea with 
sulfur. To him, undoubtedly, belongs priority of publication of a description of these 
three derivatives by this one method. He did not describe the disulfides. 
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Historical 

l-Mercapto-beiizotliiazole was first obtained by A. W. Hofmann^ in an attempt to 
prepare tlie distilfhydryl derivative of thiocarbanilide by the action of carbon disulfide 
on £?~aminophenol He obtained the same substance by the action of sodium hydro- 
sulfide on clilorophenyl mustard oil (1-chloro-benzothiazole) and also when carbon di¬ 
sulfide was caused to react with a-aminothiophenol disulfide. The product thus ob¬ 
tained, after recrystallization from alcohob melted at 179° and was easily oxidized to a 
disulfide melting at 180°. 

Jacobson and Frankeiibacher® wMe studying the formation of benzotliiazoles, 
heated azobenzene with carbon disulfide in a sealed tube at 250° for 5 hours. The prod¬ 
uct melted at 174° but was identical with Hofmann’s 1-mercapto-benzothiazole. The 
disulfide obtained by the oxidation of this product with potassium dichromate in acetic 
acid solution after recrystallization from benzene melted at 186°. 

In order to verify the assumption that phenyl mustard oil is an intermediate prod¬ 
uct in the formation of l-mercapto-benzothiazole from azobenzene, these authors heated 
the former substance in a sealed tube with sulfur for 5 hours. The yield of mercapto- 
benzothiazoie thus obtained was equal to 45% of the weight of mustard oil used. The 
constitution of the thiazole was further established by fusion with potassium hydroxide, 
thus regenerating c-aminothiophenol. 

Azobenzene when heated with phenyl mustard oil was found to yield l-aniiido- 
benzothiazoie although the same substance could not be obtained by the direct action of 
aniline on mercapto-benzothiazole. 

Rassow, Dohle and Reim® have shown that l-mercapto-benzothiazole is formed by 
the action of sulfur on dimethylaniline. 

Bedford and SebrelF as well as Bruni and Romani® have independently described 
the preparation of l-mercapto-benzothiazole by the reaction of thiocarbanilide with sulfur 
’When heated under pressure. More recently Romani^^ has extended this method of 
preparation to the three monomethyl derivatives of l-mercapto-benzothiazole. He 
recommends the use of an excess of sulfur and zinc oxide as a catalyst. Romani pre¬ 
pared the metallic salts of these methylated mercapto-benzothiazoles but not the disul¬ 
fides.,' 

Mechanism of the Reaction 

Bruni and Romany® apparently following the lead of Jacobson and 
Frankenbacher, have sought to explain the formation of l-mercapto- 
beiizotliiazole from thiocarbanilide, monophenyl-thip-ntea and methylene- 
aniline; upon the assumption'that these substances: first, decompose to give 
:^pheiiyl'"mustard, 'Oil. '"'They 'mention ;an,,,'alkali-insoluble residue, which' 
apparently was 'not further investigated.' It.'is' shown ■'.in; the experimental 
'part"of''this paper that this insoluble'Tesidue..consists chiefly of, 1,-anilido- 
benzothiazole and that it is formed in largest amounts when tliiocarban- 
ilide is used as the, 'starting: material.;''''^^^^^ almost entirely absent 

when'■ 'ammonium,;phehyFdithioearbamate., "'or ^.The,:'fr^ and:' carbon. 

4 Hofmami, Ber., 20, 1788 (1887). 

® Jacobson and Frankenbacher, Ber,^ 24, 1400 (1891). 

® Rassow, Dohle and Reim, J. prakt Chem.» 93, 183 (1916). 

^ Bedford and Sebrell, J. Ind, Eng. Chem.y 13, 1034 (1921). 

® Bruni and Romani, Giorn. chim. ind. (tpplicataf 3, 351 (1921). ; 
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disulfide are ii$ed« The insoluble residue obtained when the zinc salt is 
used consists almost 'wholly of zinc sulfide. 

If the formation of l-mercapto-benzothiazole from tliiocarbanilide is 
assumed to take place through its decomposition products, such as aniline 
and carbon disulfide or phenyl mustard oil, by virtue of their reaction with 
sulfur, then little or no 1-aniIido-benzothiazole should be expected since 
these latter reactions form only small amounts of the alkalidiisoliible resi¬ 
due. These facts seem to indicate that direct sulfurization of the tliio- 
carbanilide offers the most satisfactory explanation for the simultaneous 
formation of l-mercapto-benzothiazole and 1-anilido-benzotliiazole. The 
formation of these two products may be readily understood by use of the 
following mechanism. 

L Tliiocarbanilide may be assumed to be in equilibrium with its 
tautomeric form,. 


CeHsNH—C—NHCeHfi^^eCcHaN - C—NHCeHs 


S 


SH 


2, This tautomeric form should occur as two geometric isomers, A 
and B. 


CsHsNH—C—SH ■ CeHsNH—C—SH 

A II B II 

N—CeHs , . .CeHs—N . 

3. "WTien A is sulftirized and hydrogen sulfide eliminated 1-anilido- 
benzothiazole is formed. 

CsHfiNH—C—SH . 

li y-V +S 

4. When B is sulfurized and aniline eliminated l-mercapto-benzo- 
thiazole is formed. 

' CeH&NH—C— vSH: . CoHeNH—C-—SH vS—C—SH , 


CoHfiNH—C— 


N- 


CeHeNH—C—S 

-H,s II y 

N- 


In the experimental part of this paper it is showm that the combined 
yield of these two products will account for between 90 and 96% of the 
thiocarbamlide used. These facts are of especial significance since Jacob¬ 
son and Frankenbaclier have shown that 1-anilido-benzothiazole is not 
formed by the action of aniline on 1-mercapto-benzotHazole. 

The formation of 1-mercapto-benzothiazple from phenyl-dithiocarbamic 
acid and its salts is not so easily traced^ It may be explained in one of 
;thpe;::ways.';;b^ ■ , 

1. The dithiocarbamic acid derivative may decompose with the forma¬ 
tion of phenyl mustard oil, which in turn reacts with the sulfur to form 
the mercapto-benzothiazole. This explanation would correspond to that 
offered by Jacobson and Trautenbacher® and by Bruni and Romani^ to 
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account for the formation of the mercapto-thiazoles in other cases. 'The 
former workers obtained a 45% yield of l-mercapto-benzothiazole by heat¬ 
ing phenyl mustard oil with sulfur. In this Laboratory as high as 60% 
yields have been obtained by the same method. By reference to Table I 
it will be seen that phenyl-dithiocarbamic acid and its salts yield 75' to 
80% of the same thiazole. It seems doubtful, therefore, whether phenyl 
mustard oil is an intermediate product in the formation of mercapto- 
benzothiazoles from phenyl-dithiocarbamic acid and its salts. 

2. Phenyl-dithiocarbamic acid and its salts not only yield phenyl 
mustard oil but also undergo a second type of splitting 'with the formation 
of aniline and carbon disulfide. This is especially true of the ammonium 
salt, since thiocarbanilide is found among its decomposition products. 
Thiocarbanilide should be expected to react with sulfur 3 delding the mer- 
capto-thiazole according to the scheme given above. Such a reaction 
would produce a large amount of an alkali-insoluble residue which experi¬ 
ment shows is not the case. 

3. There is no a priori why phenyl-dithiocarbamic acid and its 

salts should not undergo direct sulfurization as readily as its anilide. 
The present authors believe this to be a more logical explanation and that 
the mercapto-benzothiazole is produced by the loss of the appropriate 
hydrosulfide from the addition product thus formed. 

Experimental Part 

Preparation of Materials.-—^The ammoniiini salts of the aryl dithiocarbamic acids 
were prepared by the method of Losanitch,® by the reaction of the arylamine and carbon 
disulfide in the presence of ammonium hydroxide or ammonium sulfide in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion. The rapid decomposition characteristic of these ammonium salts has caused many 
investigators to doubt their actual existence. 

Ammonium phenyl-dithiocarbamate prepared in the presence of strong ammonium 
hydroxide is duite stable and after careful drying shows little tendency to decompose. 
By recrystallization from strong ammonium hydroxide it is obtained as long hexagonal 
crystals, which when carefully washed and dried have been kept for more than a year 
without evidence of decomposition. In the presence of moisture however it is slowly 
converted into thiocarbanilide, carbon disulfide and ammonia, as reported by Losanitch. 

These ammonium salts may also be prepared by passing ammonia gas into a solution 
of aryl amine and carbon disulfide in benzene, but the method has no advantages over 
the'one,previously described. :■ 

'', "The zinc salts of the aryl dithiocarfoamic-acids were'prepared by adding a solution' 
of zinc acetate in water or ammonium hydroxide to an aqueous solution of the corre¬ 
sponding ammonium salt. They may also be prepared by the method of Knilla^® who 
added the metallic oxide to a mixture of the aniline and carbon disulfide. The first 
method gives the purer product. 

Thiocarbanilide and its substituted derivatives were prepared by the action of the 
aryl amine with carbon disulfide in the usual manner. These products were purified un- 

9 Losanitch, Ber., 24, 3022 (1891); Ann,, 166,142 (1873). 
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til the melting points varied not more than 3° or 4° from the highest recorded values in 

any case. 

Apparatus.—Tlie apparatus used in this work consisted of a steel autoclave mounted 
ill an electric resistance oven. The autoclave, which had a capacity of' 2 liters, wa:s 
turned from too! steel and was capable of withstanding a pressure of 2000 pounds. The 
oven consisted of 3 heating elements specially wound from Chrome! wire and niouiited on 
a reinforced frame built up from Alundum cement. The heating unit was effectually 
insulated by packing in a mixture of asbestos and magnesite. Temperature control, 
secured by an e.xternal hot wire rheostat, was sufficiently exact to make it possible to 
reproduce any given set of temperature conditions. Temperatures up to 600° were 
casib’’ obtained. 

Procedure.—The substance used to prepare the tliiazole was mixed 
intimately with one molar equivalent of sulfur and placed in the auto¬ 
clave. Practically all runs were made by bringing the oven to a temper¬ 
ature of 390-400°, then lowering the autoclave to position and allow¬ 
ing the temperature of the reaction mixture to rise until the pressure 
reached a maximum. The pressure would rise gradually with the tem¬ 
perature to about 170-180° where the increase became much more rapid 
reaching a maximum at about 225-250°. The pressure generated varied 
with the substance used to prodtice the thiazole, being greatest with the 
ammonium salts and least with the disubstituted thio-iireas. Reproducing 
the heating conditions did not always give the same yield of product. 
Usually the autoclave was withdrawn from the oven immediately after 
the pressure reached the maximum to secure more rapid cooling, and when 
it was quite cold the accumulation of hydrogen sulfide was blown off and 
the autoclave opened. 

Method of Purification,—The crude reaction product was removed 
from the autoclave by solution in warm dil. sodium liydi'oxide solution. 
This alkaline solution was submitted to steam distillation to remove any 
free aryl amine. The solution was then filtered from a residue of insoluble 
material and fractionally precipitated by the addition of small portions 
of hydrochloric acid. The first precipitates were very dark and carried 
down most of the coloring matter. The last fractions precipitated con¬ 
sisted of the 1-mercapto-benzothiazole in an almost pure form. The 
product was redissolved in sodium carbonate solution and reprecipitated 
"further: purification' varied depending upon the nature ■:Of the product and 
will be described for each individual substance together with its physical 
and chemical characteristics. 

Discussion of the Experimental Results 

The data collected in the preparation of 1-mercapto-benzothiazole and 
6 of its substituted derivatives are set forth in Table I. Not all of the runs 
made are listed, but those selected are typical. Pailure to prepare all 
the thiazoles by each of the four methods was due to a lack of sufficient 
cjuahtity Of the aryl amines from which to prep^are the necessary starting 
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materials. In such .cases that method was selected which promised to 
yield the largest amount of easily purified product. 

TABrE I 


Data on thb Preparation op I-MercapTo-benzothiazobes 






.Max.. 

Max. 

NaOH 





Substances 

Used 

Time temp. 

press. 

insol. 

Vie! 

!d': 



used 

G. 

Hrs. 


Ubs. 

G. 

G. 

(7y 

/o 

Product' 

1 

ThiocarbanlHde.. 

456 

4.00 

265 

300 

105.0 

245.0 

74.0' 


2 

Ammonium phenyl-dithiocarba- 







i 



mate. 

263 

1.50 

224 

1000 

7.3 

174.5 

74.0, 

^ l-Mercapto^-„ 

3 

Zinc phenyl-ditMocarbamate, ... 

350 

1.83 

247 

575 

101.0 

225.2 

77.5 

1 benzotiiiazole 

4 

Aniline and carbon disulfide. 

93 










76 

2.00 

271 

571 

9.0 

128.0 

76.6 


5 

Di-o-tolyl-thio-urea... 

512 

4.00 

293 

520 

T94.0 

177.0 

49.0 ] 


6 

Ammonium o-tolybdithiocarba- 








[ I~Mercapto- 


mate.. 

170 

1.42 

253 

1050 

18.5 

103.0 

67.0 ' 


7 

Zinc o-toIyl-ditMocarbamate. 

214 

1.25 

266 

625 

137.5 

65.7, 

■37.0 

i- S-metliyl- 

S 

o-Toluidine and carbon divSulfide.. 

105 







! benzotiiiazole 



76 

1.58 

255 

675 

34.7, 

80,4 

45.5 


9 

Aramoniu,m w-tolyl-dithiocarba-,' 







1 

i I-Mercapto- ' 


mate:...... —... 

186 

1,00 

242 

625 

15.5 

116,6 

€9.5 

[ 4-methy!- '’,'' 










f 'beri,zotliiazo!e 

10 

Di-iS'-tolyl-tiiio- urea............ 

384 

1.50 

295 

475 

104.0 

185.0 

68.0] 


11 

Ammonium P^tolyl 'ditMocarba- 








1,1-Mercapto- 


mate..,.. 

308 

1.25 

.227". ■ 

1050 

22. S 

199.2 

71 ,.5 

!■ 5-methyI-,, 

12 

i^-ToIuidine and carbon disulfide. 

105 







1 benzotiiiazole,. 



76 

1.50 

240 

738 

44,. 0 

102,,. 0 

57.9 ^ 


13 

2,4,2',4' ~ Tetrametbyl-dipiienyl- 








! , ■' , ,■',''" ■■ 


thio-urea ..... 

260 

1.25 

228 

450 

178.6 

30.7 

17.2 


14' 

Ammonium o, 3 f>-xy!yl-dltliiocar- 








I-Mercapto-', 


bamate........... 

198 

1.70 

220 

1000 

37.1 

62.1 

,34.5 

^ 3,5-dimettiyl-; 

15 

Zinc o,p-xylyi“ditliiocarbamate... 

239 

1.00 

239 

775 

114.5 

66.2 

32.4 

benzothiazoie 

16 

M-Xylidine and carbon disulfide.. 

121 










76 

1.58 

247 

725 

84.0 

59.3 

30.4 


;i7 

Di“f>-pbenetyi-tl 2 .io-urea......... 

269 

1.83 

244 

325 

109.0 

104.5 

58.4 1 

1-Mercapto- 

18 

Ammonium - phenetyl - ditbio- 








5-ethoxy- 


, carbamate. .................. 

339 

1.10 

206 

1275 

■■ 8.5 

227.5, 

73,0 

^ benzothiazoie 

19 

: Zinc ,i>>plienetyl-ditbiocarbamate 

288 

1.58 

246 

550 

125.0 

147.7,: 

59.3 


20 

p-Phenetidine and carbon disul- 

137 









' fide.... ..,........... 

76 

1.30 

249 

455 

■49.0: 

117'.4 " 

55.6 ^ 


'21 

Anisidine and carbon disulfide, 

62 







[ 1-Mercapt.o- 



38 

1.20 

237 

365 

36.6', 

61,,'5 

' 62 .o; 

^ 5-methoxy- 










1/.benzothiazoie^ 


": Runs 1 and 5 were made first,.and. without preheating the, oven,/ thus 
accounting for the,longer reaction time. ' .'In later runs the,reaction;time 
was, shortened to .avoid, heat decomposition.,,.. The'ammoniuiii aryl-dithio- 
carbamates,,, gave in general, the .best . 3 delds,': but the' prodiicts ".froiii'the.'zinc 
' .salts ■ contained less tarry material;: and '..w^ere ,therefor purified,. 

The more highly substituted the arylamine,,':the;iower the yield';,© 
;th,iazple,:,so,'that^pnly■ ,a.'';34.6%'''yield;;pf the dimethyi'deriyative was obtained 
even from the ammonium salt of xylyhdithiocarbamic acid. 
■l;i:':;:j|he:,''disubstitthed;': 'Of „ an:; alkali- 

:Tlie' tto:,: ^substance , is ,.markedly;lower,^ 
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and carbon disulfide were used. In the case of the zinc salts the alkali- 
insoluble product consisted almost wholly of zinc sulfide. 

Nature of the Alkali-Insoluble Material 

In the case of thiocarbanilide the alkali-insoluble part of the reaction 
product was found to consist largely of 1-anilido-benzothiazole. The 
purification of this anilido derivative proved to be so tedious that the sep¬ 
aration of a similar derivative was not successfully completed in any of 
the other cases. 

i-AnUidobenzotliiazole.^—The alkali-insoluble residue from the thiocarbanilide- 
sulfur reaction mixture was dissolved in alcohol and the solution poured into dil. hydro¬ 
chloric acid, A small amount of acid-insoluble substance was removed by filtration and 
the anilido derivative precipitated by the addition of sodium hydroxide. Fifty g. of the 
original residue gave 36 g. of the purified anilido derivative and 5 g. of the acid-insoluble 
substance, which proved to be mostly 1-mercapto-benzothiazole. After recrystallization 
from benzene the l-anilido-benzothiazole was obtained as light yellow crystals melting 
at 154®, A mixture of this product with 1 -anilido-benzothiazole prepared by the action 
of phenyl mustard oil on azobenzene gave the same melting point. 

Arndyses. Subs., 0.5470: 46.9 cc. 0.1 N H2SO4. Subs., 0.5102: BaS 04 , 0.6293. 
Calc, for Q 3 H 10 N 2 S: N, 12.38; S, m Found: N, 12.00; S, 14.25. 

Using the above data the calculated yield of pure l-anilido-benzothiazoIe available 
from the 105 g. of alkali-insoluble residue from the thiocarbanilide in Table I is 75.6 g. 
or 16.5%. By combining this yield with the 73.3% of 1-mercapto-benzothiazole ob¬ 
tained, approximately 90.0% of the thiocarbanilide is accounted for. When one con¬ 
siders the losses incident to purification it is easy to conceive that the actual yield of the 
two derivatives is much higher, being about 96 % on the basis of the crude products. 

Disulfides 

Tbe disulfides of each of the mercapto-thiazoles described were prepared 
by the method of Hofmann.® An alcoholic or alkaline solution of the 
mercapto-thiazole was oxidized by the gradual addition of an alcoholic 
solution of iodine. The resulting disulfide, insoluble in alcohol or alkalies, 
precipitated immediately, and after it was filtered, washed and dried was 
purified by recrystallization from the solvent indicated in each case. 

Zinc and Lead Salts . , ■ 

The zinc salts of the mercapto-benzothiazoles may be prepared by either 
of two methods. A solution of the ammonium salt may be precipitated 
by the addition of a solution of ammonium zincate, or an alcoholic solution 
of the thiazole may be precipitated by adding an aqueous solution of any 
zinc salt. The first method gives the purer product. 

Both the normal and the basic lead salts may be prepared, depending 
upon the method used. The normal lead salts were obtained by precipi¬ 
tating an alcoholic solution of the free thiazole or an aqueous solution of 
its sodium salt by an aqueous solution of any soluble lead salt. The basic 
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capto-beiizothiazole by a solution of lead hydroxide in an excess of sodium 
hydroxide. These salts were thoroughly washed, dried 'and subjected 
to analysis without further purification. 

The zinc and lead salts of each of the several mercapto-benzothiazoles , ■ 
were prepared, but in only three cases were they actually analyzed ' and 
tested for their accelerating power as indicated in the following pages. 

l"MercaptO”beiizothiazole® is soluble in alcohol, benzene and acetic acid. By re¬ 
crystallization from dil. alcohol it was obtained as light yellow needles, melting at 177®. 

Analyses. Subs., G.7602: 44.8 cc. of 0.1 iVH 2 S 04 . Subs., 0.1016: BaSO^, 0.2840. 
Calc, for C 7 H 6 NS 2 : N, 8.38; S, 38.32. Bound: N, 8.37; S, 38.38. 

The Disulfide® ; an amorphous slightly yellow powder, melting at 176 yield, 87%. 

The Zinc Salf; a white, amorphous powder. 

Afialysis. Calc, for Ci4H8N2S4Zn: N, 7.05; Zn, 16.45. Found: N, 7.21; Zn, 16.05. 

The Normal Dead Salt; a bright yellow powder. 

Analysis. Calc, for CnHaNaS-iPb: Pb, 38.40. Found: 38.49. 

The Basic Bead Salt; an amorphous white powder. 

Analysis. Calc, for CrHijNSaOPb: Pb, 53.05. Found: 52.35. 

l-Mercapto-S-mtehyl-benzothiazole^*^ after repeated recrystaUizations from dil. 
alcohol and finally from 50% acetic acid was obtained as white needles melting at 186®. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.7205: 41.2 cc. of 0.1 iV'H 2 SO 4 . Subs., 0.1060, 0.1143: BaS 04 , 
0.2720; 0.2929. Calc, for CSH 7 NS 2 : N, 7.73; S, 35.36. Found: N, 8.00; S, 35.26, 
:35.21., 

The Disulfide; white needles from chloroform;m.p., ^ 

Analysis. Calc, for C 16 H 12 N 2 S 4 : S, 35.55. Found: 35.63, 35.48. 

The Zinc Salt; a white amorphous powder. 

Analysis. Calc, for Ci 6 Hi 2 N 2 S 4 Zn: Zn, 15.37. Found: 15.35. 

The Normal Dead Salt; an amorphous yellow powder. 

'"Analysis.' Calc, for Ci 6 Hi 2 N 2 S 4 Pb: Pb, 36.50. Found: 36.78. 

The Basic Tead Salt; an amorphous white powder. 

Analysis. Pb, 51.24. Found: 51.50. 

l-Mercapto-4-methyl-beiizdthiazole®^ was prepared only through the ammoniuiii 
salt of w-tolyl-dithiocarbamic acid. After successive recrystallizations from 75% 
alcohol, 50 % acetic acid and benzene, it was obtained as light yellow plates melting at 
163®. : , 

Analyses, " Subs.,' 0.1585,' 0,2270: BaS 04 , "0.4075,:0.5S78* „ Calc., for; CaHrNSs'^ 

S, 35.36. Foundt 35.30, 35.52.' ' 

The DisuLEmE; white plates from benzene; m. p., 195®, 

Analysis. Calc, for C 16 H 12 N 2 S 4 : S, 35,55. Found: 35.57; 35.65. 

l-Mercapto-S-methyi-benzotbLiazole^^ was recrystallized twice from 50% acetic 
acid and finally from benzene. It forms fine, very light yellow crystals melting at 181 

Analyses. Subs., 0.7234: 38.37 cc. of 0.1 H 2 SO 4 . Subs., 0.1860, 0.1985: Ba- 

"N,,:7.44;,S, 35^39,,': 

' i': /y 

The Disulfide; This was insoluble in alcohol but soluble in benzene and chloro¬ 
form, white needles from chloroform melting at 201-202®. ; 
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Analysis. Calc, for CisHi^NsS-f' S, 35.55. I^ouiid: 35.59, 

Thu Zinc Salt ; a white amorphous powder. 

Analysis. Calc, for CieHi-^NaS-iZn: Zn, 15.37. Found: 15.40. 

;l-MercaptO“3^5“diiiietliyl-'beii2otliiazole was recrystallized several times from al¬ 
cohol from which it separates in light yelio-w crystals melting at 250.5 It is only very 
slightly soluble in acetic acid or benzene. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2050, 0.1888: BaS 04 , 0.4904, 0.4523. Calc, for C 9 H 3 NS 2 : 
vS, 32.82.Found: 32.85,32.90. 

Thu DisulfidU; fine -white needles, m. p. 193°, obtained by repeated precipitation 
from chloroform with the gradual addition of alcohol. 

Analyses. Calc, for CisHnNaS.!: 8,32.99. Found: 33.02,33.13. 

l-Mercapto-5-etlioxy-benzothiazole was prepared by each of the four methods but 
only the ammonium fj-phenetyl-dithiocarbamate yielded an easily purified product. 
Recrystailized from 75% alcohol and twice from benzene it was obtained as -well-formed, 
long, cream-colored needles melting at 198°. It is only slightly soluble in benzene and 
other organic solvents.' 

Afialyses, Subs., 0.1950, 0.1852: BaS04, 0.4303, 0.4044. Calc, for C^HaNOSa: 
8,30.33. Found: 30.31,29.99. . 

Attempts to prepare the disulfide were unsuccessful. 

I-Mercapto-S-methoxy-benzotMazole was prepared by each of the four methods but 
the product in all cases proved very difficult to purify. It was found that by rapidly 
heating the reaction mixture and rapidly cooling the autoclave a more easily purified 
product was obtained. Recrystailized from 70% alcohol and twice from benzene it 
forms light yellow needles melting at 201°. 

Analysis. vSubs., 0.1505: BaS 04 , 0.3546. Calc, for CsHtNOSs: S, 32.48. Found: 
32.37.: 

Attempts to prepare substituted mercapto-benzothiazoles from o-aiiisidine, the 
0 - and ^-chloro- and bromo-anilines and ^-aminophenol v/ere unsuccessful. Benzidine 
and carbon disulfide yielded an alkali-soluble product melting above 250 °, which was not 
further investigated. 
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' , Summary and'Conclusions , ' 

1 . The chemistry of the zinc and ammonium salts of phenyl-dithio- 
carbainic„::aeid','haS''.heen'extended, and the work of''Dosanitch verified, ' 

2. ■' Three new methods for the'preparation of 1^-mercaptO'benzothiazole 
.and'its'substituted derivativeS 'have 'been 'described. ,'; ,:'",' 

A fourth method previously described by one ofTis and independ¬ 
ently announced ;aBcmt;:the;,;^n^ by-B'runi'"of Italy,,' hasBeen:' extended' 
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4. The mecliaiiism of tlie reaction' involved in the formation of' 1- 
mercapto-benzothiazoles by the actio^n of suMm on disubstituted thio¬ 
ureas is. fully discussed. Experimental. evidence is offered in support of 
the view that this reaction, takes place by virtue of .dirC'Ct sulfurization 
of .the m-mercapto form of thiocarbanllide and subsequent loss of the. 

, aryl amine to form the mercapto-benzothiazole. It is also pointed out that 
stSfitrization.of the ^mu^-mercapto form of thiocarbanllide and' loss of hy-' 
drogen sulfide explains the simultaneous formation of anilido-benzotliiazole. 

" .5.' ' Direct sulfurization and subsequent elimination' of the correspond¬ 
ing; hydrosulfide is offered as the best explanation of the formation of 
mercapto-benzothiazoles by the action of sulfur on the aryl dithiocarbamic 
acids and their salts. 

6 . Sm substituted mercapto-benzothiazoles are described together 
with four of the corresponding disulfides. 

7. Methods are given for the preparation of the zinc, normal lead and' 
basic lead salts of the 1 -mercapto-benzothiazoles and in three cases such 
salts are described. 

Columbus, Ohio 

'[Contribution from ths Chemical Laboratory of the, Johns HopkinS' Unwersity] 
THE INFLUENCE 'OF SULFUR ON THE . COLOR OF ^AZO ' dYES''^ 
By W. R, Waldron^ AND B. Emmet Reid 

Recbived JuNS 11,1923 

The purpose of the present investigation was to study the effect of the 
sulfur atom and of the sulfone group, in various positions, on the color of 
azo dyes., 

Brand^ and coworkers found the —SCH 3 group to be strongly batho- 
chromic as compared with -— OCH3 when introduced into azobenzene or 
into triphejoyl carbinol, but they did not prepare any real dyes except to 
tetrazotize the dimethylether of o,c^-dimercapto-benzidine and couple 
"it with salicylic acid, which gave a direct yellow on cotton, and, with' H- 
acid which, gave a blue shade. 

" ' . .Several workers''^ have mentioned that, various .amines containing sulfur 
give red dyes when diazotized and , coupled wdth ^d-naphthol.'. The. im-. 
-portance of thio-indigo and other dyes containing sulfur.', appeared to war-,' 
' rant'-a thorough investigation of the influence :of sulfur ,in azo dyes. . 

' .Two.'„classeS'. of dyes .'have.'been considered- ■ ,(1)' Those'derived''fro.m 
’ mono-a'mines,,"particularly those; from '^-thio-anisidine,. 'GH 3 SC 6 H' 4 NH 2 , 

■' and'' .its.' sulfone,'' 'GH 3 SO 2 C. 6 H 4 NH 2 ,;' which have, been., contrasted with, the 
"'''corresponding' dyes' from'' ^?-toluidme and^'-^^^anisidine, ■ "thuS' showing the 

' ^'From''a..dissertation'by W...'.R-...Waldron^ 

- Brand, (a) Ser., 42, 3463 (1909). Brand and Wirsing, (b) Ber., 45,1757 (1912); 
(c) 46, 820 (1913). Brand and Stallmann, (d) Ber., 54, 1578 (1921). 

® NietzM and Bothof, (a) Ber,i 2% Z2m (1894). Claa®, (b) Ber., 45, 1027 (1912). 
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relative effects of the groups CH 3 —, CH 3 O — , CH3S— and CH 3 S 02 *™ 
as anxochroines. The bases containing sulfur and the sulfone group 
have been prepared, diazotized and coupled with a number of standard 
intermediates, such as R-salt and chromotropic acid, and the resulting 
dyes compared with the corresponding known dyes containing methyl and 
methoxyl groups. In addition to the bases containing the CH3S — group, 
a' number have been made containing other radicals in place of methyl 
joined to sulfur, but the influence of the sulfur atom overshadow's that of 
the radical. Methoxyl is a much stronger auxochrome than methyl; 
the CHsS”- group has been found to be stronger still, while oxidation of 
this group to the sulfone CH 3 SO 2 — destroys this effect entirely, the group 
actually appearing as hypsochromic. ( 2 ) Those derived from diamines, 
which may be regarded as benzidine with various groups interposed be¬ 
tween the^ two'rings. , A number of bases containing such groups as —S—, 
—■ —SCH 2 S"--', etc., between the two rings were made 
and' dyes " prepared by diazotizing ■ and .coupling with' standard, interme¬ 
diates. :The bases most extensively compared were benzidine, thio-aniline, 
thio-aniiine sulfone and one derived from mustard gas, NH 2 C 6 H 4 SCH 2 - 
' CH 2 SCH 2 CH 2 SG 6 H 4 NH 2 . ■ It was hoped that the dyes from these new 
bases would resemble' those •from, benzidine, but it appears that the pe- 
, culiar properties of benzidine dyes are lost when the two rings are separated. 
On the contrary, a base such as ■NH 2 C 6 H 4 SCH 2 C'H 2 SC 6 H 4 NH 2 resembles 
2 NH 2 C 6 H 4 SCH 3 . The —S— and -~SO' 2 "~, groups have the same effects in 
the diamino as in the mono. ' 

In ail the dyes made, the suffur atom has a decided bathochromic 
effect, provided it is joined directly to the ring carr 3 dng the azo chromo- 
phore group, but it has little effect when it is separated from the ring by 
even a .methylene group. In the. dyes derived from the two isomeric bases,' 
NH 2 C 6 H 4 SCH 2 G, 6 H 5 and NH 2 C 6 H 4 CH 2 SC 6 H 5 , the sulfur has^ decided, 
effect in the, first case and practically none-in the second. ■ 

' As intermediates,, a large-number of new compounds have'been pre¬ 
pared, along with some that have been previously described. ■ The general 
method has'been to obtain the nitro compound by condensing a halide with 
-..-the sodium-' salt' of ^-nttro-thiophenol-, or f?-nitrobenzyl bromide with the 
' sodium' compound'of a mercaptan. ' .'One portion of the product has been 
/reduced to, the amino-sulfide-and the other portion oxidized to the sulfone 
and then reduced' to -the .amino-sulfone., ..The' details of , the' numerous, 
preparations are , given,' in'tables. ':Th-e'diazotizing, coupling , and, dyeing 
were according to accepted methods'.' 

Materials 

The -'^aitroheiiEyi bromide used In this, .work was prepared-following the','method., of- 
Brewster^ wi th slight modifications. #-Kitro-toluene Was .fo'rom,iiiated:'in-''the- sunlight 

^Breirater, This JonimAn, 40^ 406'-'(191®:.^^ 
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ill Pyrex glass at the boiling point of carbon tetrachloride which was used as, solvent, a 
trace of iodine being used as a bromine carrier. When the amount of solvent recom¬ 
mended by Brewster is reduced to half, the most of the ^-nitrobenzyl bromide crystallizes 
on cooling to 5 leaving the oily by-products in solution. By one recrystallizatioii from, 
three parts of alcohol the compound was obtained in long needles, m. p.,, 99°. By re¬ 
moving the carbon tetrachloride first, the product was contaminated with oils which 
necessitated two or three recrystallizations before it was obtained pure; yield, 55-65%. 

^-Nitro-thiophenol w^as first prepared by W^illgerodt.® The preparation has been 
studied and improved by Mayer,* Kehrmann and Bauer Brand® and Blanksnia.^ 

In the following work the sodium salt of the mercaptan was prepared following in 
part the methods of W^'ohlfahrt,^*^ Mayer,^^ and Brand. Brand states that this salt Is 
not stable above 100° and that its solution oxidizes rapidly in the air.. We isolated the 
salt readily in a very pure state, dried it at 60°, and found that it keeps indefinitely with¬ 
out apparent change. 

One gram-mole of ^-nitrochlorobenzene is suspended in 150 cc. of alcohol, to which 
is added slowly with mechanical stirring 1 mole of sodium disulfide (100%^^ excess) in 600 
cc. of water. The reaction is exothermic and the mixture boils by the time all of the 
disulfide has been added. After the charge has been stirred for 5 minutes it Is poured 
into 2 liters of cold water. By this time practically all of the ;^-nitroclilorobenzene has 
reacted; the solution contains a mixture of the sodium salt of the mercaptan and the 
disulfide. After dilution, the disulfide is filtered off and the red solution acidified, 
precipitating the impure free mercaptan. This is filtered off at once and dissolved in 500 
cc. of boiling 5% sodium hydroxide solution. The hot alkaline solution is filtered to 
remove any disulfide or Impurities carried by the mercaptan. It is allowed to cool and 
saturated sodium hj^droxide solution is added causing an almost complete precipitation 
of the sodium salt in large red plates. The disulfide residue obtained is reduced with 
sodium hydroxide and sodium sulfide, following the procedure of Brand, and the solution 
containing the sodium salt is treated in the same way as described above. The yields 
obtained average 60%, being equally divided between the two steps in the process. 

The ^-nitrotoluene, ^-nitrochlorobenzene and a large number of naphthalene inter¬ 
mediates used in this w'ork were obtained through the courtesy of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company. We are also indebted to them for much information as to 
carrying out various processes. 

!• (a) Alkyl and Aryl :^?afa~Nitro-thioplienyl, Ethers, RSC 6 H 4 NO 2 ', 
The methyl,^® ethyF^'and benzyP^ compounds had previously heen 
made, the first two by the same method as used here. 

The alkyl derivatives' (including'benzyl) were, made by, dissolving '0.1 
mole of. the halide in, 75 cc. of 95% alcohol: and adding O.lOd'mole of sodium 
, :®'Wiilgerodt, ,18, 331 (1885). ■' 

', ' :® Mayer, Ber., 42, 3050 (1909). 

'^Kehrmann and Bauer, Ber,, 29, 2362 (1896).'' 

, ® Brand, 42, 3463 (1909);- 45, 1757'(1912).;■■■■ Ger. pat. 228:,868.,. ■',, ' ■ 
Blanksma,'Bee. Irat?.:c/ww., 20, 138 (1901). 

;■ »WoMfahrt, I. fmhL Chem., [21'66, 551,',(1902)., ', ' 

■ ' “M'ayer, 42,30^50 ('1909).^ ' ' , , 

':'yARef.'2c, p.'822.,- 

Blanksma,'Rec. jfOT;'2,0,■'400 41901). , Re,!.'11,, ' 

.ruBlanksma,'ReL 13, ,p. 

,; ; (a)' ■',:Fromm'' ; and ,;Wi,ttm,ann,\ Ber., 41,■■'2267, ('190,8) . (b) ,Rulenkara,pff , ; Imng, 
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^-iiitfo-tMoplienate made into a thick paste with water. The mixture 
is stirred vigorotisly for 5 minutes and then heated to boiling on a water- 
bath, The reaction is soon complete, the solution remaining reddish on 
account of the slight excess of sodium mercaptide. The less soluble solid 
products separate as the solution is cooled to 0°. The oils were obtained 
by distiliing most of the alcohol, washing the residue with water and dil. 
alkali and finally dr 5 dng with calcium chloride. The solids are best 
recrystallized from 5^0-80% acetic acid. 

The details of the preparations together with the properties of the prod¬ 
ucts are given in Table I, Methyl iodMe, benzyl and phenacyl chlorides 
were used and the bromides'of all of the other alkyls. 

TabIvIS I 

Peeparation and ■ Properties op. Ethers of '^am-NiTRO-THioPHENou,, RS'C6H4N02 


^ NOaCcmSNa Plaltde -M. p'. ' ^25 ' 

, Alkyl ' , ,;G. G. ' G. % “ C, *^25 Properties 

Methyl®..-,'...,....'. 17.7, 14.2 12 ■ 71 72 .... Yellow needles 

Etliyr...'8.9 ,7.8'' 7- ■ 76 44 .... Y'ellow needles 

wPropyl........ . 17 .8 . 12.3 ■ 15.5 76 44.5 .... "Yellow needles 

.Propyl.,,. 17.8 12.3 14., 71 .. 1.1963 Brown oil 

woButyl...... 35.5 27.4 33 78. .. 1.1573 Brown oil 

Butyl......... 17.8 13.7 15. 71 ,. .1.1625 Brown oil 

is'oAmyl.. 17.8 15.1 15 70 .. 1.1335 Brown oil 

Benzyi®........... 17-.8 . 12.6 IS '73 .123 .■ .... ’ Yellow plates, 

-Phenacyl......'..,. „6 5.2 '9-. 98 118 . , ..... Yellow plates 

'HydroxyethyL.- 35.5..16.2' 33 ■' '82 : 59 ■■ .... Yellow needles 


® Pre'viousiy prepared, the melting points given in the literature are*.: methyl'67® 
and 71-72®, ethyl 40'° and benzyl 123^' 

.Four,of the thio-etliers are oils having slight but peculiar odors., .They 
could not be distilled even at 5 mm.- pressure on account of decomposition. 
All of' the compounds are insoluble in water. 

Sulfur analyses'were made, according to the method of Parr.'^® 

-' i? 0 Prop.yI . ■,N 02 C 6 H 4 SCH(CH 3)2 -Calc. 16.27 Found 16.25 

Phenacyl NO 2 C 0 H 4 SCH 2 COCeHs ' ' 11.76 11.88 

■" '. Hydroxyethyl ' NO 2 C 6 H 4 SCH 2 CH 2 OH 16.OS ' ,’' l6.28 

.,, Bromo-ethyl. N 02 CsH 4 SCH 2 CH 2 Br ' 12.23 - 12.94 

■.;.Fr-omm .and Wittm,ann^^ obtained ^-nitrophen^d-thioglycolic acid by 
condensing the mercaptide with sodium chloro-acetate, .This,and the cor¬ 
responding amine have also been prepared by Friedlaender and.Chwala.^‘'* 
They made the acid from ^-mtro-chlorobenzen.e,'and thioglycolic-acid with 
sodium- hydr,oxide, ' We obtained it from ^f-nitro-thioplienol, and cliloro- 
acetic acid,'in the presence of .alkali... 

The same reaction took place-.'with glycol-chloroliydtin and sodium 
« Parr, /. Ind. Eng. Chem., 11 ,^ 230 -.(, 1919 ). ' ' 
ioa, p. 2273. 

Friedlaender and Chwala, Mamtsh., 28, 274 (1907). 
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|7-mtro>tMopheiiolate, forming the thio-ether of monothioglycol as yellow 
plates; m. p., 59^. On refluxing this compound with hydrobromic acid 
for several hours the bromide 'N 02 CsH 4 SCH 2 CH 2 Br was obtained in 86% 
yield as 3 ?-eilow plates; m. p., 58°. 

The phenyl derivative was readily prepared in 95%. yield from l^-nitro- 
chlorobenzene and the sodium -salt of thiophenol in alcoholic solution. 
It had previous^ been made by Kehrmann and Bauerby eliminating 
the amino group from p-nitro-j^'-amino-diphenyl sulfide. 

Esters of p-Mtro-thiophenol 

Esters were readily obtained by using benzoyl chloride, phosgene and 
thiophosgene. These were recrystallized from about 50% acetic acid as 
they are too soluble in strong acetic acid. Sulfones could not be obtained 
by oxidizing these esters. On reduction, only the ;f>-nitroph€nyithiol- 
benzoate (6 g.) gave the desired amine (4 g.; 75%); m. p., 115®. , The 
calculated percentage of sulfur was 14 . 01 ; that found,. 14.10. 

Preparation and Properties of Esters of ^am-NiTRO-THioPHENOS, 

Sulfur 

N0aC6H4SNa .—Yield—> M. p. Caic. Found 
Formula G. G. % ° C. % % Properties 

N 02 CeH 4 SC 0 C 6 H£.... 17.7 14 54 123.7 12.39 12.42 Yellow plates 

(NOaCeH^SlCO. 18 11 64 174.5 19.04 19.46 Yellow powder 

(N02C6H4S)CS.. 18 10 55 141 27.28 27.10 Buff powder 

The chlorides of ^^-toluene-sulfonic and w-nitrobenzene sulfonic acids 
were used in the same way but the desired esters could not be obtained. 

. (b) Alkyl and Aryl ^ara-Amino-thiophenyl Ethers, RSC 6 H 4 N‘H 2 ' ' 

The methyP® compound had been prepared by the reaction of p-aceto- 
amino-thiophenol on methyl sulfate with the subsequent removal of the 
acetyl group, and the ethylp^ phenyP" and benzylcompounds by the 
reduction of the corresponding nitro compoimds with tin and hydrocMoric 
or acetic acid. ,We considered that. reductions with iron and a trace'of 
acetic acid, though'much slower, would obviate the danger of splitting'the 
molecule at the sulfiur atom. The method with iron w^as found to be quite 
satisfactory. ' , , 

' ' To 5 g. of the nitro compound is added-. 15 g. of iron dust, 0.1 cc. of coned.'acetic acid 
and 100 cc. of water, and the charge is stirred for .10 hours at 85-9-0®. ^ At the ■. end of' 
this time the mixture is made alkaline with sodium carbonate and-filtered. 'The filtrate 
is shaken with benzene to obtain the -oil. and the'iron residue extracted four times with 
hot.benzene. -, "The combined, extract is'distilled'bn a water-bath, the last traces of ben¬ 
zene being removed by applying' -a .vacuum. The 'oil is then .added' to. 100. cc.' of 5%' sul- - 
furic-'acid and the difficultly soluble ' sulfate so'obtained, is recrystallized from boiling. 

^®':,Kehriiian.n'and Bauer, .Bcr., .29,■'■2364 (1896)." ■ 

, Zincke and^ Jorg, Ber., 42, ■3368',-'(19-09)-; 'b. p., ,'140® ■'(15' mm.).. 

Monier-William's,' -89,.'27'8^.'''(.1906),7'''b^^ 

\,-''y32'pef.',i9y,m.,',p-.,,93':®;-;,'acet^^^^ ' 
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water, a small amount of diatomaceous earth being added to remove any tar. ■ The yields 
ill all cases are 85-90Or- 

All of tliese bases except the phenyl are oils with practically no odors; 
they darken rapidly in the light and the solubility of the sulfates decreases 
rapidl}" with increase In molecular weight, the sulfate of the benzyl com- 
poiiiid being almost insoluble in boiling water. The hydrochlorides are 
milch more soluble and may be obtained by saturating the benzene solu¬ 
tion of the base with dry hydrogen chloride. 

Details of the preparations and the properties of the compounds are 
given in Table II. The sulfates of the bases tvere analyzed by dissolving 
in hot water and adding barium chloride solution, the figures given being 
the sulfur in the sulfate ion. 


Table II 

Preparation and Properties of ^am-AMiNOPHENYL Alkyl or Aryl Sulfides, 

NH,CgH4SR 


Alkyl or 
aryl,. 

Nltro 

compound 

G. 

.-—^Yield—' 

G. St 

M. p. 

° C. 

®25 

Sulfur 

Cajc. Toand 

Utihyr . 

. 10 

8 

97 


1.1425 



EthvF. 

. 5 

4 

95 


1.1010 



•Lw?Propv1. 

. 10 

7 

82 



7.41 

7.45 

Propvl.■. . 

..... 10 

7.5 

88 



7.41 

7 .30 

kvoBiitvI....... 

. 10 

8 

93 


1 .0421 

6.96 

7.08 

Butyl. 

. 10 

8 

93 



6.96 

7.08 

iso Amyl . 

. 10 

8 

92 



■6.57 

' 6,62 

.Pheiiyh*. 

..... 18.5 

10 

62 

95.8 




Benzyl^ ...... . 

. 1.2 

8.5 

81 


1..1S21 



Phenacvl,.... 

., .. . 9 

. 7 . 

87 

111.5 


,13.19 

13.59 


, Prepared hy other authors; the phenyl is given as melting at 93 * and 95*. 

(c) Alkyl and Aryl' |?ara-Nitrophenyl Sulfones, RSO2C6H4NO2 

Three sulfones of this series have been prepared previously ; the me- 
tjiy|i3b benzyl-^^'by.the oxidation of the corresponding sulfides with 
chromiC' acid and the phenyP'^ by the reaction of ;f'-nitro-chlorobeiizene 
on'benzene suifinic acid under pressure. ..The chromic acid method was 
used in this work.' 

Ten g.,of the sulfide is dissolved in 100 cc. of acetic acid and the mixture heated 
to boiling, then a saturated solution of chromic acid in water is added a little at a ti,me 
until .an. orange .coloration denotes the presence of an excess. After boiling .for 15 min¬ 
utes, an, equal volume of water is added and the solution allowed to cool. The sulfone 
separates and' is recrystallized from 50% acetic acid to re,move chromium com,pounds. 
The sulfones are .obtained as white'plates or needles which are recrystallized to constant 
melting p>mt.; 

.'.The.sulfones .a,re'tvhite,solids,.crystallizing ver}" well fro.m acetic acid or 
alcohol. ' They'.'are very stable towards'Oxidizing agents, as none .of them 
V'\\'^^'Ref.'',15akp.'',227 Ref. 15b.;' 

and ..'.PosdermadJ 34, 1154'.. (1901). ' 
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shows any tendency to break at the sulfur ■ atom forming sulfonic acids. 
The oxidation with chromic acid is exothermic; at the same time the 
p>roduct is purified by oxidation of any disulfides present to soluble sul¬ 
fonic acids. The sulfones with lo'w melting points separate from the ox¬ 
idizing mixture as oils but solidify after standing for several hours. The 
yields are about 85%. 

Details of the preparations are given in Table III together with proper¬ 
ties of the products. The analyses were made by the method of Parr. 

Table III 

Preparation and Properties of ^am-NiTROPHENvu Alkyl or Aryl Sulfones, 


N02C,H4S02R 

Sulfur 

Alkyl or Nitro Yield IM. p. Calc. Found 

aryl sulfide G. % ° C. % % ' Form 

Aletiiyr. 10 10 84 142.5 15.97 16.02 Needles 

Ethyl. 10 9 76 138.5 14.91 14,98 Plates 

isoPropyl. 8 8 86 115,3 14.01. 14.41 Plates 

Propyl. 10 10 86 114 14.01 14.32 Plates 

•woButyl. 10 10 87 73 13.20 13.25 Needles 

Butyl. 15 12 70 56.4 13.20 13.28 Plates 

KoAmyl..... 15 12 70 62.5 12.49 12.55 Plates 

Phenyr. 22.5 22.5 88 142 ... ... Plates 

Benzyl”. 5 5.5 97 172 ... ... Plates 


” Prepared by other authors who give the melting point of the methyl as 136°, the 
phenyl 143 °, and the benzyl 169°. 

(d) Alkyl and Aryl ^ara-Aminophenyl Sulfonesj RSO 2 C 6 H 4 NH 2 

Two of this series of amino sulfones have been prepared previously, 
the methyl^^^ and phenyp^ derivatives by the reduction of the nitro 
bodies wdth tin and hydrochloric acid. 

We have prepared others by reduction from the corresponding nitro 
compounds described above. 

Five g. of the nitropheiiyl siilfone is reduced, following the same procedure as used 
in the ease of the nitrophenyl sulfides. When the reduction is finished the charge is 
diluted with two volumes of water, heated to boiling and filtered hot. In the case of the 
first 7 products, the iron residue is extracted twice more with '5C>0 cc. of hot'water, but' 
■with the last two alcohol is used, since they- are not very soluble in water. The water or 
alcohol extracts are cooled to O'®, at which a large percentage of the product crystallizes; 
but in the case of the methyl and' ethyl derivatives it is necessary to evaporate to a small 
volume before any solid is obtained. Theyields.are about 90%, being low in the case of 
the methyl and ethyl compounds on account of their greater solubility. 

The 'amino sulfones are white, odorless solids, and' are much',more, sol- 
tible than' the corresponding amino sulfides, the solubility decreasing' with 
increase in 'the size of the radical. . The first'.4 numbers of the series melt 
lower , than, the corresponding nitro compounds while the last 5 melt higher. 
The methyl ,and e,thyl' compounds''darken 'Considerably 'on. sta,nd,mg in 
light 'and air but,'the others remain white., " 
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Details of the preparations are given in'Table IV. 

Tabi,e rv 

Preparation and Properties of ^am-AMmoPHENYE Aekye or Aryl Suefones, 

RSO2C6H4NH2 


Alkyi or 

Nitro 

suifone 


-Yield-> 

M. p. 

Sulfur 

Calc. Found 


3.rjl 

G. 

G. 

% 

= C. 

% 

%' 

Form 

Methyr. 

. 10 

6 

70 

133 

18.74 

19.13 

Plates 

Ethvl.. 

. 10 

4 

46 

89.3 

17.33 

17.29 

Plates 

XoPropvl. 

. 10 

7 

80 

122 

16.10 

16.29 

Needles 

Propyl........ 

. 15 

12 

92 

97 

16.10 

16.37 

Needles 

isoButyi. 

. 10 

8 

91 

83 7 

15.06 

15.52 

Plates 

Butvl. 

..... 10 

8 

91 

109 

15.06 

15.28 

Needles 

i5'oA,myl., 

..... 11 

9 

92 

no 

14.12 

13.97 

Needles 

Phenyr.. 

. 10 

8 

90 

176 




Benzyl. 

. 5 

4 

89 

218.5 

12.99 

13.11 

Needles 


® Prepared by other authors who give the melting point of the methyl as 137°, and 
the plienyi 176°. 

IL (a) Alkyl and Aryl para-Nitrobenzyi StilfideSj NO 2 C 6 H 4 CH 2 SR 

■ No |?ara derivatives of this class have been made though oriho-^ and 
nieiar'^ nitrobenzyl-methyl sulfides have been prepared and also the con'e- 
sponding amines. In these cases the sodium salt of the nitrobenzyl mer¬ 
captan was used with methyl iodide. As the.para mercaptan^^ is rather 
difficult to prepare, it was thought that the para sulfide could be obtained 
by the reaction of p'-nitrobenzyi bromide on the sodium salt of the various 
mercaptans. 

The; methyl and ethyl derivatives could not be prepared in this way as, 
on adding ,a solution of the theoretical quantity of sodium ethylate satu¬ 
rated with' an excess of the-mercaptans to .;p-mtrobenzyl bromide, pyp^-. 
dinitro-dibenzyl sulfide,-® m. p., 159^, resulted, though the butyl, waamyl 
and phen 5 d derivatives w-ere thus .obtained, using the mercaptans. 

One-tenth g.-mole of l^-nitrobenzyl bromide is dissolved in 100 cc. qI alcohol and 
heated to 60'°. To tMs'is,added O.I mole of sodium .mercaptide made by adding an al¬ 
cohol solution of 0.1 mole of sodium ethylate to the mercaptan. This is added slowly 
with rapid agitation at 60 ° and after ,15 minutes the alcohol is distilled and the excess 
of inercapta,ii distilled with steam. The oil is washed with water and dried with calcium 
chloride. lu' the case of the phenyl compound which is solid it is recrystallized from 
.akohoL ' Details are given in Table V. 

, The mercaptan salt . has no apparent reducing action on the nitro group 
when ^-nitrobenzyl bromide is still present in excess, but beyond this point 
it reduces the sulfide to a red substance which is probably an azo com¬ 
pound., ■ Excess of the', free mercaptan has no effect, the sodium salt being 
^ (Gabriel and Stelzner, 29,. 163. (1896). 

,. ^Xutter5.Bef.,.30, 1070 (1897); 'm. p., 31°.. 

Waters, .Iftafig, Munich (1905). ■ , "■ 

24,'atto:,Bscher,.'.B^^^^^^ 
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necessary for the reduction. The reaction seems best at 60-70'^, for at 
room temperature the f-nitrobenzyl bromide is rather insoluble in alcohol. 
The phenyl compound is solid and may be purified by crystallization 
from alcohol or acetic acid. The butyl and fsaamyl derivatives are 

Table V 

PrFparatiok and Properties of pam-NiTROBENZYL Alkyl or Aryl Sulfides, 

NO2C6H4CH2SR 

x\!kyl ^ Sulfur 


or 


RSH 

Na 

.- Yield -. 

M. p. 

,25 

Calc. 

Found 

aryl 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. % 

° C. 

^25 

% 

% Fof'rn 

Butyl.. . 

77 .7 

43.2 

8.28 

62 76.6 


1,1462 

14.25 

.. . Oil 

iroAmyl 

32.4 

16.2 

3.45 

33.7 94 


1.1513 

13.41 

... Oil 

Phenyl.. 

17.2 

8.8 

1.84 

14.5 74.3 

79 


13.10 

13 .26 White plates 


higher-boiling oils which decompose on distillation at 5 mm. pressures. 
They have an odor similar to the corresponding oils in the previous series. 
The yields are about 75%. 

(b) Alkyl and Aryl ^-Aminobenzyl Sulfidesj NH 2 C 6 H 4 CH 2 SR 
These compounds are prepared in the same way as the amino sulfides 
of the previous series, and resemble, them in properties, the phenyl com¬ 
pound being solid also, but having a lower melting point. The oils were 
isolated as the slightly soluble sulfates which were recr 3 ’stallized to remove 
^-aminobenzoic acid. 

Table VI 

Preparation and Properties of ^am-AMiNOBENZYL Alkyl or Aryl Sulfides, 


NH2C6H4CH2SR 

Alkyl Nitro Sulfur® 

or sulfide . —Yield —« M. p. ^25 ' Calc. Found 

aryl G. ■ G. % ® C. ^25 % % 

Butyl................. 13 10 89 .. 1.0321-6.66' 6.7o 

woAmyl.'.. 10 . "8 41 . 1.0307 ' 6.20 6.28 

Phenyl...... 7.25 6 .94 ,72 .... ,14.91 35.13 


“ The first two of the ..series.are oils, and'the analyses were therefore m.ade OU'' the,, 
sulfates of the bases, only the, sulfur in -the sulfate ion being determined,. These sul¬ 
fates are obtained aS' curdy precipitates, very slightly soluble in cold'water, something 
like 1 g. per liter. On recrystallization from hot w-nter, they separate in floccuient form. 

(c) Alkyl and Aryl ;^am-Mtrobenzyl Suifones 
'■ .The sulfones of this class■ are prepared,in the same, way as those of the" 
previo.us series*' They, are ■.cr\"stall.ine'.solids, ' a.nd are/formed." with, a good 
yi'eld,-—.about ,75,%. The butyl and f y^jamyl'■ .compounds' are' contaminated' 
with' 5'-"10'% of |?-nitroben.zoic acid-,, which' lowers" their melting points and 
,'Wiiich it' is'', practically impossible''to' eliminate.'by crystallization. '' It' is 
removed .by agitating several times.'With a large volume' of 5%' solution of 
sodium'.carbonate.: ' .The'sulfoneS'''''may'be recrystallized from'acetic add' 
or. alcohol.,'.T,he.'y .are very’-,., slightly soluble fin yvater; .when the' oxidation 
'is 'carried,,,,'oi:it,with'' a,, water"' suspension " of '-.the': ■sulfide;a', poor' yield' of',:''su'!fon'e" 
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contaminated with tar is obtained. Hot 20 % sodium hydroxide solution 
decomposes the sulfones, giving a red solution and a yellow precipitate 
(m. p., 195°) which contains no sulfur and is probably a compound of the 
formula N02C6H4CH:CHC6H4N02 (m. p., 210 - 216 °). 

A similar decomposition®*^ has been noted with sulfone esters. 

Table VII 

Preparation and Properties ■ or ;i?i2ra-NiTROBENZYL Alkyl or Aryl .Sulfones, 

NO2C0H4CH2SO2R 


Nitro Sulfur 


Alky! or 
arj-i 

sulfide 

G, 

—Yield—. 

G. % 

M. p, 

^ C. 

Cak. 

% 

Found 

% 

Form. 

Butvl. 

33 

19 50 

139 .5 

12.49 

12.40 

Plates 

isoAmvl .. ... 

36.5 

31 75 

117 

ii.s;3 

11.81 

Plates 

Phenyl... 

... 7.2 

7.2 88 

209.5 

11.58 

11.51 

Plates 


(d) Alky! and Aryl ^ara-Aminobenzyl Sulfones, NH2C6H4CH2SO2R 
The amino sulfones are prepared in the same way as those of the former 
series,' starting with material free from ^-nitrobenzoic acid, and have 
similar properties. They are removed from the iron residue by extraction 
with alcohol.' They were recrystallized by dissolving in hot alcohol, 
adding:water cautiously to incipient separation and cooling. 

Table Vni 

.Preparation and Properties of Alkyl or Ar\x /^ara-AviNOBENZYL Sulfones, 


NH 2 C 6 H 4 CH 2 SO 2 R 
Nitro Sulfur 

Al'kyl or sulfone .■—^Yield—^ M. p. Calc. Found 

ary^ O. G. ' % ® C. % % Form 

Butyl.. S . 6 ' 85 95 14.11 13.9 Needles 

woAmyl.. 11 7' 71 126 13.30 13.32 Needles 

Plienyi... 7.2 ' ■ 4 . 62 180' 13.00 13.20' Needles 


IIL fa) .| 5 ),p'^-Dinitro-diphenyi Derivatives with Various Groups between 
the Two Rings, NOoCeHi-XAHTO 

In this series of' compounds, ^j-p'-dinitro-diphenyl may be considered 
the simplest member, the' more -complicated ones consisting of various 
radicals containing sulfur between the two rings, X in the abo've formula' 
standing for the following groups: —S—— CH2S--,.'CH2SCH2—, 
-SGH2S-, -SC2H4S-, --vSCsHbS-, -SC2H4SC2H4S™, '--SC2H4SO2- 
C2H4S'-, , 

Nietzki and- Bothof’^'. 'p,repared dinitro-diphenyl sulfide by treating p~ 
'nitro-chlorobenzene -with sodium ■ sulfide. This reaction was rather slow* 
.and' did' not gO' to completion. : ;^,^^'“Dimtro-benzylphenyl sulfide' was 
form'ed from p-nitrobenzyl bromide and 'Sodium'p-nitro-thiophenol,. , pyp^~ 
Dinitro-dibenzyl■ sulfide 'was' prepared by .Rischer-® from ';p-nitrobenz}d 
chloride and ,am.iiionium sulfide. Others of the series containing two or 
'more separated sulfur atoms we obtained from two molecules of sodium. ■ 
f^'mitfo-thioplienolate with the 'following halides., methylene'iodide, ethyl-' 
Michael and Comey, Am. Chem. J., 5 , 349'■(1883-84').' 
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ene bromide, trimethylene bromide, benzal chloride, mustard gas and 
mustard gas sulfone. In all cases the reaction took place at once with 
the separation of the new compound. Methylene chloride did not react 
at'all because of its low boiling point and the inactivity of the chlorine 
atoms; hence, the iodide was used. In the case of ethylene bromide the 
reaction took .place on warming to 70°, but when one ethylene hydrogen 
has, been replaced by methyl, as in propylene dibromide, the reaction is 
much slower and the resulting compound was contaminated with a large 
amount of disulfide, produced b}' oxidation of the mercaptan ei,ther by 
the nilro group or by air. This takes place only to a very limited extent 
when the reaction is rapid. This was borne out by the fact that using 
butylene dibromide, in which two ethylene hydrogen atoms have been 
replaced by method, the desired reaction was so slow that the product ob¬ 
tained consisted almost entirely of disulfide. 

Mustard gas and its sulfone both react immediately with the mercaptide, 
their chlorine atoms being much more active. 

These nitro sulfides are yellowish, odorless solids which crystallize 
well from acetic acid,., and are insoluble in water and only slightl}:" soluble, 
in alcohol. The 3 delds average about 85%. 

Inasmuch as the different compounds are made, using several inter¬ 
mediates, and the preparation is self-explanatory from Table IX, fol¬ 
lowing, it will suffice to describe one completely, the others being made 
in the same wa}^ 

One-tenth g.-mole of methylene iodide is dissolved in 100 cc. of alcohol and 0.21 
mole of sodium nitro-thiophenoiate, with enough water to produce a thick paste, is 
added. The mixture is stirred while being heated on a water-bath to 65-70®. After a 
few' minutes at this temperature, the reaction is complete, and the solid sulfide partly 
precipitates.' On cooling to 0°, practically all of the sulfide separates and is filtered off. 
It is' purified by boiling, with a 1%.sodium carbonate solution and recrystallized from 
80% acetic acid in which it ,is fairly soluble hot, and very slightly so cold; the, latter 
treatment removes any dinitro-diphenyl disulfide formed, '' 

,' Tabi.eTX- . 

Prepara Tiox and Properties of ;^,|>'bl)iNiTRo-DiPHENYL Compounds., XO-CgHi,—'X':— 

■..■■C6H4NO2 ' 

Sulfur' 



?rcapticl.€ 

HaHde 

.--Yield-- 

M. p. 

;Calc. 

Fou,nd 


X , ,, 

G. 

G. 

G. 



. ■% ■■ 

% 

'Pror»erties 


7,. 8, 

31 .O' 

10 

36 

1.54 ■" 



Orange plates 

—CH.S— ' 

17.8' 

21.6 

27.4, 

94 

108 

11.07, 

,10.99 

Pale'yellow plates' 


,9.6 

17.28 

11.5 

95 

159 



Yellow' needles 

—'SCH'sS— 

35.4 

26.7 

23.5. 

S3 

179 

, 19,. 88 

19','.'83, 

Olive,plates ' 

S{CW)S~~~. 

17.7 

9.4 

10 

60 

136 

19.06 

19.11 

Yellow plates , 

—SfCH-JsS—' 

35„.4 

'20.2 ' 

32':’ ■, 

91 

110 

':'18.29' 

00 

05 

" Yellow plates 

—SCH(C6H6)'S~- 

35.4 

16.4' 

30 

■ 75 , 

150.5 

,18.09 

.'■16'.03', 

Yellow needles ■ 

'-{SCH2C,H2)2S ' 

■ 17 :'. 7'" ; 

'8 ', 

15 

76", 

86.5 

: 24,.'28'' 

■24.29 

Yellow, plates ' 

'= (sc'H2CH2)2S02: 

'' 27.7 

14.5',, 

,25,. 

, 7.7 ■ 


,'22.4,S,' 

,22.48 

Pale, yellows plates,. 


*,'Pre\dously known,,'.the ,meiting.'points being .given as 154°''and 159®, respectively 
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(b) I?,;/?-DiamiiiO-diphenyi Compounds (NH‘)C6H5)2X 
Two amines of this group have been made previously. Nietzki and 
prepared thio-aniline by reducing the dinitro derivative; while 
Mertz and Weyth^^ prepared it by a fusion of aniline with sulfur. 0. 
Fischer®^ reduced dinitro-dibenzyl sulfide to the corresponding diamine 
with tin and hydrochloric acid. We have prepared these and the other 
amines of this group by reducing the dinitro compounds just described 
with iron and acetic acid as outlined above. Benzene was used for ex¬ 
tracting the amines from the iron residue. On concentrating and cooling 
the benzene solutions, the amines were usually obtained as crystals. One 
of,them is an oil. 

The amines are very slightly soluble in water, more soluble in alcohol 
and very soluble in benzene. The solubility in all cases decreases rapidly 
with increase in molecular -weight. 

Table X 

.Preparation and Properties of ^^^'-Diam-Ino-diphenyl Compounds, NHi>C6H4—X— 

C 6 H 4 NH 2 

Sulfur 


X 

Nitro comp. 
G. 

-—Yield—. 
G. % 

M. p. 

^ C. 

Calc. 

% 

Found 

% 

Properties 

—S—" 




108 



Needles 

—CH..S-- 

10 

6 

76 

93 

13.92 

14.10 

Flat needles 

= {CH 5 ) 2 S'' 

5.5 

*•) 

68 

105 



White plates 

—SCH..S— 

10 

7.5 

92 

99 

24.43 

24.47 

Red needles 

— S(CH 2 )sS— 

10 

7.25 

88 

111 

23.20 

23.28 

Red needles 

—S(CH 2 )aS— 

5.5 

4 

87 

... .. 

8 . 26 ^ 

7.97 

Oil 

-SCHCCjHsiS— 

10 

7 .5 ' 

88 

131 

18.93 

18.40 

White needles. 

= (SCH 2 CH 2 )S 

6 

4.5 

88 

93 

28.60 

28.54 

Red needles 

= (SCHsCHj)SO., 

■ .6 

5 

97 

14,9 

26.12 

26-22 

W/’hite needles 


® Previously .prepared, .the melting ■points being given.as 108 ® and 105 ®, respectively . 
^ Ill tliC'sulfate ion of the sulfate.;" 


' (c),.' Sulfones from 'the ■Binitro-diphenyl Compounds 

'■ .'From,m and;,Wittmaiin®^'prepared dinitro-diphenyl sulfone by oxidizing 
the sulfide .dissolved in'acetic acid ."with-.chromic'acid. Following the 
procedure described'above,for-preparing'mono,mtrO'Sulfones, w^e obtained 
disulfones in 'allteaS'esexcept .from '-dinitro-diphenyl-dithiometliane, 
where the twm sulfur': ato,ms are separated only by a.CHs group and oxida- 
ttoh'breakS:,the'm,olecule, .yielding'onty soluble sulfonic acids. Various 
.oxidizing'''agents were tried'with'the same result. In the case where the 
two sulfur 'atoms' were separated by two CH 2 groups, no difficulty was 
encountered .even when'three sulfur atoms are present.' 

The sulfones are insoluble in water, slightly soluble in. alcohol, and 
' .'« 'MerU a,nd We'y'th, '5e'f,,'3, 978''(1S70) 

,'"',,:',,,.,32',Ref.mp.',133a 
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fairly soluble in boiling 80% acetic acid, the last member, however, being 
insoluble in this, as the solubility of the series decreases markedly with 
the increase in molecular weight. They are white solids with high melting 
points, and are obtained in yields averaging 75%. 

Table XI 

Preparation and Properties or Sulrones from :^,^'-DiNrTRo-DiPHENYL 
Compounds, NO2C6H4.X.C6H4NO2 


Sulfur 

Nitrosulfide /—Yield—-. H. p. Calc. Found 


X 

G. G. 

% 

° c. 

% 

% 

'Form 

—so.— 

12 11 

82 

282 



Needles 

—CH 2 SO.— 

13.7 13.7 

90 

195 

9.95 

10.03 

Plates 

= (CH2).S02 

6 5 

75 

260 

9.54 

9.49 

Needles 

—S02(CH..)2S0.— 

10 9 

75 

235 dec 

16.02 

16.16 

Needles 

— S02(CH2)3S02— 

12.5 7 

47 

208 

15.48 

15.59 

Needles 

= (S02CH2CH2)2S02 

12 11 

80 

235 dec 

19.54 

19.68 

Needles 


(d) Reduction Products of ^^j^'-Binitro-diphenylSulfones 

The preparation of diamino sulfones is much more difficult than that 
of the mono-amine sulfones in Classes I and 11. Fromm and Wittmann®^ 
obtained diamino-diphenyl sulfone by reducing the corresponding nitro- 
sulfone with tin and acid. This reduction also took place with iron and 
acetic acid but on carrying it to the next member of the series, 
benzylphenyl-sulfone, a compound was obtained which seemed by analysis 
to be a nitro-amino sulfone and could not be reduced further by this 
means; m. p., 215® (decomp.). Analysis: Calc, for S, 10.98. Found: 
11.26. Dinitro-dibenzyl sulfone yielded a white, tarry stibstance. 

These last two reductions were readily effected by using tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid in alcohol, the tin double salt separating on cooling. From 
this the desired base was obtained. 

In the case of the di- and tri-sulfones, neither method of reduction was 
satisfactory.'./'A to the analyses of the compounds isolated,'both'' 

mitro,groups had been reduced, and also one sulfone group to'a sulfide; 
or/both'sulfone groups to sulfoxide, this being,the case with the'dh" and 
tri-sulfones. ': 'Various methods of reduction , were, tried but the: desired 
compounds ' were not obtained; according to"the. analyses, N 02 GgH 4 S 0 r 


' Table XII 

Preparation' AND Properties' of ,/),^^-Diamino'-diphenyl' Sulfones, 'NH2QH4.X.C6- 

" , ' '' ' '' H 4 KH 2 



,. Nitro 
compound 

YIdd—■ 

' M, p.. 

Sulfur- 
Calc. ' 'Found 


, X ' 

G-' 

G. 

% 

® c.. 



Fropei'ties 


4.' 

2.5 ) 

78, 

176.5 



' Yellow Tiec'dles 

—CH2SO2—" "' 

:, 10 

7:),.,' 

86 

216 

, 12 . 22 ;' 

12:28 

White plates : 

-(GHahSOa''/,,:', '; o' 

® Previously prepared. : 


73 : 

■ 187:5'" 

11.60 

li;91' 

Yellow needles 


^54 Ref. 15a,",'p.'2270;" m, p.,.'174°.' 
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C 2 H 4 SO 2 C 6 H 4 NO. reduced to the compound NH 2 C 6 H 4 VSO 2 C 2 H 4 VSC 6 H 4 NH 2 ; 
calc.: S, 20 , 75 ; found, 20.87; m. p., 206® (chars). 

Preparation and Application of the Dyes 
L From Mono-amines. See Tables II5 IV, VI and VIII 

One-hiindredtli g.-mole of the base (in case it is liquid the equivalent quantity of 
the sulfate) is dissolved in two equivalents of hydrochloric acid in 75 cc. of water, and 
diazotized with one equivalent of sodium nitrite at 5 maintaining an excess of nitrate for 
a half-hour, as shown by the starch-potassium iodide test. One-hundredth mole of R- 
salt, plus 5% excess, is dissolved in 50 cc. of water to which have been added two equiva¬ 
lents of sodium carbonate, and the mixture is cooled to 5 The diazo solution is added 
to the alkaline solution of R-salt at this temperature, and the whole stirred half an hour. 
In some cases the dye separates immediately, while in others it remains in solution. At 
the end of this time a small sample is salted out and spotted on paper, the clear ring being 
tested with R-salt solution to detect the presence of any diazo body; none should be 
present, as shown by the absence of color on this ring. The solution should also be alka¬ 
line to Brilliant Yellow paper, adjustments being made in cases where it does not answer 
these requirements. After the coupling is complete the solution is heated to 45° and 
enough salt is added in small amounts to obtain a clear, or slightly colored, ring when 
spotted on paper. The dye is filtered out from the w^arm solution and dried at 80°. 

These dyes belong to the class of acid colors, dyeing animal fiber from 
a weak acid bath, the application being made in the following way. As the 
strength of the several dyes varies considerably due to the amount of salt 
present, in order to obtain dyeings of approximately the same strength 
for comparison, it is necessary to make standard solutions of 500 cc, of 
0 . 1 %, of each. These are spotted on paper and the weak and strong ones 
noted, corrections being made in the volume of solution used for dyeing. 
For a 2% dyeing on a 10 g. woolen skein, 200 cc. of this solution is used, 
and more or less is added according to the strength. The measured 
volume is diluted to" 700. cc., 4% sulfuric acid and 15%} Glauber’s salt,' 
based on the weight of material dyed, being added. The wool which has 
been thoroughly wet^ in warm w^ater, is immersed and the whole is heated 
slowty to boi,ling, while the skeins are turned frequently to insure, even 
'dyeing." After 30 minutes’' boiling the bath is exhausted, and.the skeins 
are removed, washed and dried. 

Both in the preparation of the dyes and the application, approximately 
standard solutions of the various, acids, bases and salts were used, sodhat 
the desired quantities could be easily'measured. 

In this same manner, dyes were made from tliio-anisidine andthio- 
}'ansidin.e sulfone, the following intermediates being used in addition to 
'R-salt:' s.ancylic'acidj Schaeffer’s'salt, ■ Neville and Winther’s acid, L- 
acid, (1-OH, o-SO^H) and chromotrope acid. For comparison, the 
corresponding dyes were prepared from f-toluidine and ;??>-amsidine. 

. From'':Diamines. '.'See Tables X..and XII' 

Oae-liundredtli g.-mole of the base is dissolved in lOQoc. of hot'water 'coixtainiiig 
0.04 g.-tnole of hydrochloric acid, cooled to-.'.5.°'anddiazotized with '0.02 .g.-mole'of sodium 
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nitrite, while an excess of nitrite is maintained for one-half hour as shown by the starch- 
iodide test; 0.022 mole of salicylic acid is dissolved in an equivalent quantity of soditim 
hydroxide, so that it is just alkaline to Brilliant Yellow paper, and then 0.2 mole of 
sodium carbonate is added. This solution is cooled to o° and the tetrazotized base, 
which has previously been neutralized to a slight acidity , to congo red paper, is added 
slowly at this temperature. After three hours it is tested for excess diazo with R-salt 
solution, by spotting a sample on paper and testing the clear ring. This should be nega¬ 
tive, showing that the first molecule of salicylic acid has coupled; 0.02 moles of sodium 
hydroxide is added and the temperature brought slowly to 35°, stirring overnight at this 
temperature. In the morning the second molecule should be coupled, and the solution 
should be strongly alkaline to Brilliant Yellow paper. To test for excess of the second 
diazo group, a small amount of color is diluted and divided between two test-tubes, and 
to one several drops of 1% H-acid solution are added. Both are heated to boiling and 
should remain the same color. A change in the one containing H-acid denotes the pres¬ 
ence of free diazo group. The dyes are heated to 50° and salted out. 

Dyes containing salicjdic acid are commonly known as acid chrome colors, since the 
color is fixed on the wool with a dichromate mordant. These colors were dyed as follows. 

A standard solution of dye is made as described above, and the quantity measured 
to give a 2% dyeing; 3% acetic acid and 15% Glauber’s salt are added, the skein is im¬ 
mersed and boiled for ^/2 hour. An addition of 3% acetic acid is made and the boiling 
continued for another half hour. In case the dye is to be chromed, this is followed by 
adding 10% dichromate and boiling for another half hour, after which the skeins are 
removed, washed and dried. 

Tiiio-aniline, thio-aniline sulfone and the diamine from mustard gas, NH 2 - 
C 6 H 4 SCH 2 CH 2 SCH 2 CH 2 SC 6 H 4 NH 2 , were tetrazotized and coupled with the 
other intermediates which were used with the mono-amines described above. 

At the same time similar dyes from benzidine itself tvere prepared for 
comparison. The couplings were made in the same way as with salicylic 
acid described above, except that sodium carbonate was substituted for 
the hydroxide, the couplings being made in a weaker alkaline solution. 
In this series also the first molecule of intermediate was coupled at a low 
temperature," and, after testing with R-salt for uncombiB,ed, tetrazo body, 
the temperature was elevated to 35^ and the suspension stirred overnight. 

The dyes obtained were applied to wool in exactly the' same, way as the 
acid dyes obtained from, mono-amine bases. ■ ■ 

Additional d 3 'es were made with these-same bases by "Coupling: theni' 
with intermediates used to produce direct dyes, using naphthionic,, gainma- 
and' H-acids.' The bases were tetrazotized, ,in, the usual w^y, but the 
couplings were made in the case of the fi,rst two intermediates, in neutral 
solutions, neutrality being maintained during.The form,ation,,of',hydro¬ 
chloric" acid ,in the course of the coupling;"-with H-acid the'solution 'was 
keptalkaline throughout by an extes of'carbonate., ' 

These colors are applied to cotton in the following way, 

," : A"standard ,0.1,% solution of the, dye is prepared'as usual, and "the required volume 
,'for the desired strength is'd,iiute,d to, 250 cc., 15% of sodium chloride, based, on thU'Weight 
of ,skeiii 'Used, 'being;,added,,' The skeins are, introduced into the ,boiIiiig'.solution, and:al- 
lowed "toTe'main'there for, Vi'hour,and'frequently,.turned. ' , 
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Colors of the 

1. Mono-amine Bases with R-salt. Dyes from Bases of Tables 11^ I¥^ ¥I 

and VIII 

The first stud}" was of the bases in Table II to determine the effect of 
changing the radical in NH 2 C 6 H 4 SR, R being method, eth}d, propyl, 
'/hopropyij butyl, fsobut}'!, iso-amyl phenyl and benzyl. All of these, 
give red. dyes with R-salt, there being no distinguishable difference in 
color among them except that the — SCH3 is a bordeaux and the —SCeHo 
is scarlet. The benzyl group acts exactly like the alkyls higher than the 
methyl group. The sulfur atom appears here as strongly batliochromic 
and its influence is so decided that the size or nature of the group beyond 
it makes little difference; or, what is more probable, the part of the 
auxochrome group which 'is in im.mediate union with the benzene 
nucleus is the decisive factor. This is showm by a comparison of the iso-' 
meric bases, containing the groups —SCHsCgHs and —CH^SCsHg. The 
dye from the first is deep red, while that from the second is tangerine, 
the auxochrome effect of the sulfur being lost by the interposition of the 
—CH 2 ’— group. The same color is showm by the dye from the base con¬ 
taining: —CH2SC5H11 {iso). The oxidation of the — S — in these two to 
—SO 2 ■— has no effect on the color. 

' Contrasting the amino sulfones of Tables IV' and VIII with the amino 
sulfides of Tables II and VI we find that the oxidation of —-S—■ to —SO 2 — 
destroys the effect of the —S— completely; in fact the sulfone group is 
actualhr hypsochromic, the dyes from - NH 2 C 6 H 4 VSO 2 R being gold while 
the one from aniline itself is orange. The size and character of the radical 
carried 'by .the sulfone group have no effect on the color, the dyes from all 
the bases in Table IV being indistinguishable. 

A curious fact appears with the dye from. NHi>CGH 4 SCOC®H 5 . This 
contains —S— joined to the nucleus and, according to what ■ was , said 
above, was e,xpected to be deep red like the dye from NH 2 C 6 H 4 SCH 2 C 6 H 5 
from, which it differs only in the oxidation of the —CH 2 —. ■■ The dye i,ii 
question is scarlet ,but its tinctorial -power is'so diminished that only a- 
moderate color' was obtained by double strength dyeing. Here oxidatio,!i, 
even: of a group be 3 mnd the sulfur, has-lightened the color. 

' '' 2* Mono-amine Bases with Various Intermediates” 

As'it appears that the. alkyl,present in. the^ sulfide and' sulfones is of 
.,little consequence, further comparisons were made betw^een dyes containing 
the groups —CHs, —OCH 3 ,.SCH 3 and that is,, ^^-toluidine, 

fj"amsidine,,,|?-.thio-amsidme and its' sulfone,were diazotized ,and coupled 
with salicylic, acid, .SchaefferisfsalrivNeville'and ‘Wintheris acid,'L-acid, 

“ Thanks to Dr. 'R. B. 'Rose, the. color desigii,ations .here given are from the Tech- 
nical Laboratory of E. I. du Pont de^Efemours and''Co..' 
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R~salt and chromotrope acid. The colors of the dyes obtained are given 
in the table below. 

Table; XIII 


Colors of Dyes from Bases with Various Intermediates 


Acids 

—CHs 

Auxochromes 
—OCH 3 

—SCHj 

—SO2CH* 

Salicylic 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow, darker 

Gold 

Salicylic, chrom,ed 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Old ,gold 

Old gold 

Schaeffer’s 

Orange 

Scarlet 

Red 

Gold 

Ne^dlle and Winther's 

Scarlet 

Scarlet 

Red 

Orange 

L-acid 

Red 

Red 

Bordeaux 

Old gold 

R-salt 

Scarlet 

Red 

Bordeaux 

Gold 

Chromotrope 

Cardinal 

Heliotrope 

Violet 

Red 


We have here the same color relations, the auxochromes being arranged 
in the order: —SCH3> — OCH3> — CH[s> — SO2CH3. This is true 
regardless of the nature of the second constituent of the dye, 

3 . Diamine Bases with Salicylic Acid, Chromed. See Tables X and XII 
The colors obtained are as follows: (1) benzidine, gold; (2) thio- 
aniline, old gold; ( 3 ) and ( 4 ) the rings joined by —CH2S— and —CH®- 
SCH2— old gold; ( 5 ) by —SCH^S—•, old gold but deeper; (6) and ( 7 ) by 
—SCH2CH2S— and —SGH2CH2SCH2CH2S— gold. The presence of 
sulfur connected to two rings in thio-aniline darkens the color considerably 
as compared with benzidine. The introduction of one or two methylene 
groups with one sulfur atom weakens the coloring property, and the sul- 
fone is still weaker. In the case where two sulfur atoms are separated 
by CH2, the color is practically the same as with thio-aniline, the influence 
of the CH2 being overcome by the relatively large amount of sulfur ad¬ 
jacent. Where the sulfur atoms are farther apart, being separated by 
ethylene, the color is much lighter and more greenish, lacking the reddish 
overcast obtained with thio-aniline and its sulfone. Where the two rings 
are separated by three sulfur atoms and two , ethylene groups,' the, color 
is still darker and greener, while the introduction of' a sulfone group in 
the center between the two ethylenes does not change ■ the color at all, 
showing again that the. sulfur atoms connected directly to the,rings■ are 
the ones that exert the most influence on the. color. ' 

The sulfone of thio-aniline gives ■ an old: gold, the same as thio-a.nilme'' 
but darker apparently reversing'the-relationship found' above''^ between 
' sulfides and sulfones. The dye ,from mustard'gas sulfone'is",p'tactical'ly '. 
': the same as that from mustard gas, which is as wo'uld be anticipated since; 
ThC' —SO2— in the group —SGH2CH2S02CH2,CH2S—cannot ,be' expected 
to show much.effect. 

■■ 'Tor these diamines, ■ alicylic acid was use.d because of' the' importance.; 
.of Anthracme' Yellow ■ C (Cassella)^® obtained by coupling'.'tMs. inter- 
Schultz,''Tarbstofftabellen/' 1914,'p. ■294.',- 
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mediate with thio-aniline. The couplings were made in the iollowiiig 
wavj as were also the acid colors described subsequently. 

4. Diamine Bases with Various Intermediates 
The d 3 ^es from thio-aniline, thio-aniline sulfone and the diamine from 
mustard gas when coupled with various intermediates are contrasted 
with those from benzidine. The colors are given in the following table. 

Table XIV 

Colors or Dyrs from Certain Diamines Coupled with Various Intermediates 


Acids 

B.en,xidine 

—S— 

—S-Oa— = CSCH 2 CH 2 ) 2 S 

Salicylic (chromed) 

Yellow 

Gold 

Gold 

Yellow 

Schaeffer’s salt 

Maroon 

Scarlet 

Orange 

Scarlet 

Neville and \Vinther'’s 

Heliotrope 

Red 

Scarlet 

Red 

b-acid 

Claret 

Claret 

Burnt orange 

Red 

R-salt 

Purple 

Claret 

Burnt orange 

Red 

Chromotrope 

Purple 

Heliotrope 

Claret 

Heliotrope 

Gamiiia-acid 

Violet 

Claret 

Claret 

Red 

GI|icago acid 

Purple 

Lilac 

Maroon 

Violet 

H-acid 

Blue 

Purple 

Maroon 

Lilac 


This series of colors indicates that where the diphenyl rings are separated 
by sulfur, sulfone and other groups, they no longer possess the properties 
of benzidine, which gives colors varying from deep reds to blues and violets. 
The thio-aniline and its sulfone give much- lighter colors, differing slightly 
but practically in the same range of the spectrum as those obtained from 
the mono-amines coupled with the same acids, though the molecular weight 
is greater than that of the benzidine. dyes and approximately double that 
of the mono-amine series. The dyes containing three sulfur atoms, with 
the mustard gas residue beteeen, are also slightly lighter than those from 
tliio-amline.' 

In this series the sulfur divides the molecules, so that the colors obtained 
appear as if each half were acting as a unit, while with benzidine the effect 
■of each group is felt in the opposite ring. , , 

The three diamine bases having. —SCH 2 S—, —“SCH^CHsS— and 
—SCHaCHsCH-iS— between the rings were coupled, with gamma-acid. 
The-dyes from the first tivo were red and practically, identical,-but the last 
gave a maroon.. 

The'conclusion', drawn above, that, these diamine .-bases do not pos.sess 
..the. prop:ert.ies, of benz'idine, is, borne out by the fact that they do,not 
form-direct cotton dyes.,,, Benzidine, .coupled with gamma-acid orH-acid, 

,forms colors, which,'dye, cotton'direct from a salt bath. Those obtained 
:'fromThe,. three, sulfide bases used in 'the "previous series, when coupled wdth 
^^intermediates suitable for p,roducmg direct colors, are found to be lacking in 
this. ,property.The-benzidine dyes exhaust the bath completely, while the 
o'thers,dd,:SO: o-nly -in-part; some 'color, however, rem,aiEs i'n the fibre.. -The 
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dyes from the trisulfide bases from mustard gas show some tendency to¬ 
wards being direct, as the colors do not wash out in cold water. The mono¬ 
sulfides are poorer, and in the case of the sulfones practically all of the 
color washes out in cold water. On the other hand, all of them are removed 
in boiling water. 

Table XV gives the colors of these dyes on cotton. Here also the color 
effect produced by the sulfide and sulfone groups is the same as with 
the acid dyes described above. 


Tabce XV 

CoroRS OF Dyes from Diamine Bases Coupled with Several Intermediates and 

Dyed over Cotton 

Intermediates Benzidine —S— —SO;:— = (SCHaCH 2 )i .>3 

Naphthionic acid Red Burnt orange Burnt orange ' Gold 

Gamma-acid Violet Claret Claret Maroon 

H-acid Blue Blue Lilac Violet 


Summary 


A series of bases, j??-NH2C6H4SR, has been made and these have been 
diazotized and coupled with R-salt to find the effect of changes in the rad¬ 
ical R on the color. Dyes have been made from ^-toluidine, | 7 -anisidme, 
p-thioanisidine and its sulfone by diazotizing and coupling with a number 
of intermediates. It has been found that —SCHs > —OCHs > —CH3 > 
—VSO2CH3 act as auxochromes. 

Diamine bases of the type ^,p'-NH2C6H4-X-C6H4NH2 have been made 
in which X is —S—, —SO2— —SCH.—, —SCHsS—, —SCH2GH2S—, 
—SCH2CH2SCH2CH2S—, etc., and these were tetrazotized and coupled 
with various intermediates to find the effect of the group between the two 
rings on the color of the dyes. These bases do not resemble benzidine in 
giving fast cotton dyes. 

■ .Baltimore,'Maryland 


[Contribution from'The Chemical Laboratory of the University of 'Illinois] 

ARYL 1 , 3 -BENZO-DIOXANES {ARYL METHYLEXE-SALIGEMNS)' 

By Roger An AMS,'A. iW. Sloan AND B. S. Taylor ' 

Received June 11,1023 

In'a contribution from this Laboratory on the structure,'of disalicyl 
aldehyde,'^ it'was 'shown that saligenin .'condensed'readily with, benzalde" 
'hyde to yield 2 -p'henyl-l, 3 -benzo-dioxane according to'the following equa¬ 
tion. ■ ■ ' 

. 'CHY' . 



O 


Adams, Fogler and"Kreger, This. Journal, -44, '1126; {;1922'). 
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vSmce a condensation of this type has not been previously described a'study 
has been made of the condensation of certain substituted benzaldehydes 
with saligenin and substituted saligenins. It has been found that the 
reaction is quite general and takes place with the greatest ease. ■ Wdiereas 
it was necessaiA' to have present a catalyst, such as a small amount of 
benzoic acid, when benzaldehyde condensed with saligenin, no catalyst 
was found necessary with the substituted compounds. Cinnamic alde¬ 
hyde condensed like the aromatic aldehydes and it is probable that any 
a,/3-imsatitrated aldehyde will react similarly. Simple aliphatic alde¬ 
hydes did not condense with saligenin to give dioxaiies under similar condi¬ 
tions. 

The condensation to form dioxanes is a type of acetal formation and 
resembles the condensation of benzaldehyde with trimethylene glycoF 
or trimethylene glycol derivatives. The only difference is that in saligenin 
one of the h 3 ?'drox 5 d groups is a phenol and the other is an alcohol. Since 
it has been shown that aromatic aldehydes form acetals with phenols under 
proper conditions, and these are intermediates in the formation of tri- 
phenyl methane compounds, it is not surprising that aromatic aldehydes 
condense wdth saligenin to form dioxanes. Apparently there is no tendency 
for. the products formed to rearrange into triphenyl methane or analogous 
compounds. 

The 2-aryl-l,3-benzo-dioxanes are formed in -very good ^delds (60-95%). 
They are white cr}rstalline compounds and, like simple acetals, very stable' 

' toward alkalies but unstable tow^ard acids, with the formation of saligenin 
and aldehyde. 

Experimental Part 

'General Method for the Preparation of 1,3-Benzo-dioxanes.—A .mix-' 
ture of 1 molecular equivalent of saligenin or substituted saligenin and ben- 
zaldehyde or' substituted benzaldehyde was heated on a steam-bath until 
a homogeneous liquid resulted. This required generally 5 to. 30 minutes 
but' in the case, of nitrobenzaldehyde 'and saligenin, almost 2 hours. . .After 
the heating, the reaction mixtures’ were allowed to stand at 'room temper- 
.atiire until they solidified, the time required varying from'a few minutes 
to, S to 10 hours. The resulting solids were' washed with water and crystal¬ 
lized from, alcohol. In the cases of■ benzaldehj^de and saligenin and nitro- 
benzaldeliyde, and'saligenin, benzoic .acid was used as a catalyst. In 
these latter: exp'eriments, consequently, the reaction mixtures were %vashe.d 
■with sodium' carbonate and then with 'Water before crystaUization' was 
attempted.; 

'.'The''condensation of'.nitrosaligenin with benzaldehyde-and.substituted 
benzaldehyde was'atte,mpted.,' No. definite condensation'products could 
be isolated .and M' one case apparent^ no reaction took place." ' ' 

2 Fischer,'Bef,,.',27,1537'(.!896:)." 
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Condeased products 

1. Saligeiiin 
^-GMorobenzaldehyde 

2 . Saligenin 
:^-Bromobenzaldeliyde 


3. ' Saligenin, 

?«-Nitrobeti2alderiyde 

4. Broniosaiig'e.niii 

5- (Br) -2- (HO) C 6 H 4 C H.OH 
' Benzaidehyde 

5. B,romosaligeniii 
^-Chlorobenzaldehyde 

6 . ■ Bromosaiigeiiin 
^-Brom,obenzaldehyde 

7. Bromosaiigenin 
Cinnamic aldehyde 

8 . Methyl saligenin 
5-(CH3)«2-(H0)C&H4CH20H 
Benzaldehyde 

9. Methyl saligenin 
^-Bromobenzaldehyde 


1,3-B£;nzo-dioxanes 

M. p. ■ 

Analyses 

107-107.5 Subs., 0.1303: CO 2 , 0.3247; H 2 O. 

0.0058. Calc, for C 14 H 11 O 2 CI: C, 
68.15; H, 4.46. Found: C, 67.96; 

H, 4.43. 

117-117.5 Subs., 0,1183: CO 2 , 0.2507; H 2 O, 
0.0043. Calc, for CuHnO^Br: C, 
57.73; H, 3.78. Found: C, 57.79; 
H, 3.68. 

SS-S9.5 Subs., 0.1815: Xot'corr.),' 15.45 cc. 

Calc, for Ci 4 Hn 04 N: N, 5.45. 
Found: 5.32. 

So Subs., 0.5000: CO 2 ,, 650.1 cc. (31.5^ 

741 mm.). Calc, for Ci4Hii02Br: 
C, 57.73. Found:' 58.00. 

147-14S Subs., 0.5000: COo, 584.4 cc. (32.5°, 
741 mm.). Calc, for CMHioOsBy- 
Cl: C, 51.62. Found: '51.82. 

. 143-144 'vSubs., 0.5000: CO 2 , 506.8 cc.'{31.5°, 
739 mm.). Calc, for CuHioO^Bra: 
■C, 45.42. Found: 45.04. , ' 

' 118-120 ■ Subs., 0.4000: CO 2 , 537.2 cc. (29.3 
741 mm.).^ Calc, for CisHnOsBr: 
C, 60.57. Found: '60.75.", ' 

.90 ■ Subs., 0.2000: CO 2 ,338.0 cc.' (22.5 

■ -743 mm.). Calc, for Ci5Hi40,2: 
C, 79.64. Found:,' 79.59. 

ISO Subs., 0.2000: AgBr, 0.1221. Calc. 

■ for Ci 5 Hi 302 Br:Br, 26.22. Found,'-. 
25.97. 


Ciinaamic aldeliyde and saligemn did not give a solid pro'diict. 
Formaldeliyde, „ acetaldehyde and but^nraldehyde were' condensed in 
siicce'ssion ,with,'saligenin but in no 'Case waS" a dio'xan' obtained. 

SaHgenin.— Saligenin was .prepa.red by: the; reduction' of salicyl aide-' 
hyde according to„the method of Voorhees and.Adams.®'' , 

:Bromosaiigenin/ 5-Br-2-HOC6H4CH2GH.—Bromosaiigenin was ,pre- 
pared/by a slight modification', of the method of 'Auwers. ^ 

, ,' A solution was made of 50 g. (1 molecular equivalent) of saligenin in 2.5, liters,,of, 
water, in a' 12 "Hte,r flask. , This, solution was cooled to 5-10° and kept cold and ,stirred 
mechanically, 'during the addition of 9 liters of bromine 'Water containing ,60 g. (1 molecu-: 
lar 'equivalent) of bromine, requiring about 2 'hours. ' The solution ,was .filtered, to remove' 
a'Small amount of tar and was' then extracted with ,3 to 4,liters of ether.' ■ After the' ether 
had,been dried, it was distilled and'a yellow liquid remained which solidified as' it cooled.' 
A'fter crystallization from benzene there was .obtained 44 g. of white'.plates which; after a 

® Voorhees and Adams, This,Journai„' 44,'''139?'(1922)'.,, .'See also .Garothers and' 
Adams, fW., 45, 1071.''',(19'23).' 

^"AuW'erS',and But'tner,'.A;??^.. SM, I3l,'.,i38'';'(1898). A 
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second crystallization melted at 107-109°. This was used in the condensation men- 

tioned above. 

fj-Homosaligeniiis 5 -CH 3 - 2 -HOC 6 H 4 CH 2 OH.—Homosaligenin is diffi¬ 
cult to prepare by any of the methods now described in the literature. 
The best two are treating ^-cresol with formaldehyde, and the reduction 
of homosalicylaldehyde with sodium amalgam. A most satisfactory 
method was reduction of homosaiicylaldeh 3 'de with h 3 ^drogeii and plati¬ 
num oxide according to the general method described by Carothers and 
Adams. ^ 

A solution of 27.2 g. of ^-homosalicylaldeliyde in 100 cc. of alcohol was treated with 
0.23 g. of platinum oxide and 0.1 cc. of N ferrous chloride solution. The mixture was re¬ 
duced in the usual way^ the time required-being about 40 minutes when the hydrogen 
was passed in under a pressure of about 1.5 atmospheres. The yield was quantitative. 
The platinum was filtered off, the solution was evaporated and the product recrystallized. 
It then melted at 105°. 

Summary 

1. It, has been found that benzaldeh^'de and substituted benzaldehydes 
condense with saligenin and substituted saligenins to ^deld 2-ar3d-l,3- 
benzo-dioxanes. 

2 . The condensations take place with the greatest ease and generally 
without the addition of a catalyst. In the case of benzaldehyde and sali¬ 
genin, and of nitrobenzaldehyde and saligenin the presence of benzoic 
acid greatly speeded up the reaction and gave the best results.' 

Urbaxa, IruNOis 


[Contribution from the Color Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, United States 
Department OF Agriculture, No. 81] 

PROPERTIES OF DYED MATERIALS 

By H, Wales 
Recsivbd JuNS 30, 1923 

Absorption spectrum aud its Relationship to Color 
Ever since the discovery of artificial colors, attempts have been made 
to find some relationship betm’'een the color and the chemical constitution. 
Tor';Some classes of dyes' theories have been . worked out with fair success. 
In'pra,ctically every, case, however, the ''“color’'' has been''determined by 
' means of 'the; position; of the absorption'band or bands as determined with 
a'spectroscO'pe.'^-. , ' 

: ' The author has been led, to believe by, some recent observations that 
this, method is i,ncorrect and that the location of the absorption maximum 
; Carothers "and; Adams, This'Jpurk,al, ^45, 107,1 (1923). ' 

,, ';^Xey/AB'ezieliu,ngen'Zwischen,Farbemnd' Konstitution,”,F. Hirzel, 'Leipsig, 1011, 
Wa.tspii, '‘Color in.,Relation'.to,. Chemical 'Constitution.’' 'Longma,ns,, Green, and'Co.,,' 
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or width of the absorption band as ordinarily determined has only a general 
influence on the color, that is, it will determine whether the color wiM be 
red or blue, but will not indicate the particular shade of red or blue. This 
fact, was first brought out through solutions of Formyl Violet S4B and 
Acid Violet 4B Extra. The second solution was of a decidedly redder 
cast than the first, although it actually absorbed more red light,, there 
being a shift in the absorption maximum of about 250 A. to'wards the red 
end of the spectrum. Wool dyeings made from these two dyes showed 
the same color differences as the solutions. 

vSolutions of the majority of the dyes show broad absorption bands 
with indistinct maxima, due probably to isomers and subsidiary dyes. 
The yellows, browns, and most of the oranges are unsuited for spectro¬ 
scopic work because their absorption is either in the ultraviolet or too 



far into the violet to be read' with any degree of accuracy. • On, the other 
hand, the d^^es of the xanthene group show narrow, well-defined bands 
which fall' near the center of the visual spectrum' wdiere the accuracy of 
reading is at the highest. Strangely enough,-thC''one yellow dye: of thiS:, 
group, fluoresceine, has , its absorption maximum at about ,4850,'A. and' 
should therefore, by comparison with .other dyes showing similar .absorp¬ 
tion,,, be'■ orange-red. ^ ■ 

Since the matching of shades': of, color is at best subject to large personal 
errors due . to , the varying, sensitivity of the" eye in' different individuals, 
'a more'.'absolute'.method had to be ■devised.'^-"It was, Found that the, ab- 

, ,'' .The,,absorption' for, -Orange:, I. is' at '4750, A. . and for' PonceaU" 2,. G' at. 
^4900,A..,. 
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sorption spectra of wool dyed with different colors differed considerably 
from those determined from the solutions and offered at least a partial 
explanation for the color of the cloth. 

' The method used in this W'Ork vras similar to that used by Meek and 
Watson/"^ An attacliment was fitted to the front of the photometer box 
of a Hilger spectrometer equipped -with a Nutting photometer, to hold 
the cloth at an angle of 45° with the optical axis of the machine. By 
means of a suitable source of illumination, light was reflected from the dyed 
sample'^ into one orifice of the photometer and from an undyed sample 
into the other orifice. A depth of dyeing sufficient to show an extinction 
coefficient of 1.0 to 1.5 was used in ever}^ case. This gave colorings of 
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almost equal intensity from dyes of different tinctorial strengths. Read¬ 
ings made on dyeings of different depths gave curves which were multiples, 
of one another, although in many cases the samples would appear,, as en¬ 
tirely d,ifferent shades to the eye. This is un,doubtedly due to the varying 
■'sensitivity of' the,e 3 ?'e towards ,Iight of .'different wave lengtlis.^^, 'The large 
amount of ‘‘white” light reflected'irom the surface of the 'cloth made it' 
imp'ossible to' determine, whether Beer.’s law held, in this case. 

'■"The,1:7. dye.s„.used;,in this work are listed.i,n Table'I. '"The absorption' 
maxima were, determined .to the nearest 25 A, for solutions and to the near¬ 
est toO A., .for dyeings. 

Meek and Watson, J. Chem. Soc., 109,545 (1916).."'".,,,.. 

^ All dyes’used in this 'work, were. carefully purified and dyeings, were' made ,from, 
aqueous solutions containing only the... dye. ' 

® Compare Luckiesh, "Color .and, Its Applications/" .R;,."Van ..Hostrand Co.., '1915* p. 
11, on the effect of illumination. 
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Table I 

Absorption Maxima of Dyes 


Scliultz* 

No, Dye 

Absorption 
maximum 
of aqueous 
solution 

A. 

Absorption 
maximum 
of wool 
dyeing^ 

A. 

Schultz® 

No. Dye 

Absorption 
maximum 
of aqueous 
solution 

A, 

Absorption 
maxi,mun3 
of 'wool 
dyeing 

1 . 

585 

ElU'Oresceine® 

4875 

About 4700 

582 A’ioiamine R*® 

5300 

5400 

596 

PMoxine*' 

5150- 

5300 

■ ■ 593 Phloxiiie P® 

5300 

5450 

587 

Eosin** 

5150' 

About 5100 

570 Rhodamine S® 

5400 

54,00-f 

590 ErytLrosme 

5200- 

5300 

597 Rose Bengal 3] 

B® 54004- 5600- 

591 

Eosine B 

5200 

5350 

580 Violamine B® 

5450 

5550 

5S3 

Violamine O'" 

5225 

5350 

595 Rose BengaP 

5450 

5600 — 

571 

Rhodamine 6 

5250 — 

5300 

572 Rhodamine G® 

5500 

5400-f 

592 

Erj^tiirosine^ 

5250 

5375 

573 Rhodamine 

5550 

5500 " 

574 

Rhodamine 3 

5275 

5400 





Makers; ® Berlin; ** .SchoUkopf; Badische; Heller; ® Hochst 

; National aniline; 


^ Bayer. 

EigM of these dyes, Rhodamine 3B, Rhodamine 6G, Violamiiie G, 
Violamine R, Eosin BN, Er}i:!irosme, Er 3 dhrosine G and PMoxine ,P, 
show absorption maxima in aqueous solutions at 5300 to 5200 A. Dis¬ 
regarding the fluorescence, dilute solutions of 6 of these appear almost 



identical in color. Rhodamine 6 G is slightty more yelow" than ."these 6, 
while Violamme R, which shows practically the same absorption as Phlox-, 
ine,.P,. is de.cidedly p'Urple. . When'dyeings, are made from these; 8,com¬ 
pounds, the, series shows' 'a gradual change, in tint from a yellow-red to^ a' 
blue-red.' ^WMamine R still,has the dee.pest color,'but the yellowest, shade 
is;shown''',not','by'''Rhodami^^ '6G but .by.Erjthrosine G, ' 

''Sctittltz,:''^'^Earbstoffta'Mleh,,Weidmaimsche' BucliliaBdiuiig, 1914» 
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An analysis of tke curves for the dyed samples shows that the complete 
curve and not the maximum determines the color. Erythrosine & and 



Eosin BN (Fig. 2) show maxima at practically the same point in both their 
aqueous solutions and wool dyeings, as do also Violamine R and Phloxine 



P;-(Fig. ,5),.'.The 'first: two/show^ the, .same red.' absorption„and the .latter, 
two;,.,the/'same:''.blue ,absorption Eosin' B;N,','.however,transmits, more,.,; 
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blue light than Er}"throsine G and is therefore bluer. , In the same manner, 
the color of Violamine R is bluer than that of Phloxine P because ,;it ab¬ 
sorbs more light towards the red end of the spectrum.*^ 

As was mentioned above, Acid Violet 4B' extra has a much redder color 
than Formyl Violet S4B, although it shows a greater absorption in, the 
red-region. It also shows slightly more absorption in the blue but not 
enough to overbalance that in the red. Dyed samples show the same red 
absorption for both and a greater blue absorption for Acid Violet 4B 
Extra which is the redder of the two (Fig. 9). 



The curves from the dyed samples show to a certain extent the color 
of an object. The spectrum of a solution wiU show only whether a dye 
should be red or blue. Anyone unfamiliar with the color of this solution 
would be unable to tell whether the unknown was lighter or : darker in 
hiie^ by comparing its absorption curve with-the' spectrum " of, a-knowii 
color giving a similar curve. Possibly either the 'absorption in the-ultra¬ 
violet “or, in the, infra-red or both-may-.have'some'influence on''the color' 
sensation which is received.by the eye.' At present'there are insufficient 
d,ata''Gn which to ,ba,se any-definite .'conclusi-ons. .A-"-number, .-.of :dyes 'have 
been studied .to ,a limited ■ extent .-in the ultraviolet',-® ■ while"'^only -those 
used ' for "sensitizing.' photograpMc, plates -'-have : been ' ex'am,me'd':. -for ,trans-. 
mission :in'.the infra-red.'- 

, - ' It- is ,of-interest to, note- that wool'stained with alcoholic solutions of the color acids 

of'these'dyes'-gave'curv.es;identtcal wiffi'samples dyed-from -the-salts.' 

IJhler,and',,Woo'd,-’'':Atla-s;'.of'Absorption-Spectra,-’■ Carnegie' JnsL WasMngtm^ 
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The Mechanism of Dyeing 

The older mechanical, chemical and solution theories of dyeing have 
of late been largely supplanted by the theory of colloidal adsorption by 
the fiber.® The various methods which have been used to demonstrate 
these theories are incapable of direct proof. For this reason it was thought 
that a comparative spectroscopic investigation of dyes, both in solution 
and on the fiber, might shed some light on the subject. 

Many investigators have noted that a dye will not show exactly the 
same absorption of light in two different solvents. Usually both the 
position of the rriaximiiin and the width of the band are altered with a 
change in solvent. It has also been claimed^^ that the bands become 
wider as the dye approaches the colloidal condition. On the other hand, 


— 
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the width,, of curves obtained from dye lakes^^'.may or may not' be different 
from those:given by the corresponding dyes m aqueous'.solutions., 

' -The spectrophotometric curves, obtained froni:, .ivool' dyeings shown 
above are much broader 'than those from, the aqueoiis' or alcoholic so'lu- 
'"tions. ■, 'T^^hen ■filter'paper was-.staine-d'with any of the xanthene dyes and 
■,examiQed:'by means ' of the spectroscope,'; absorption ,, curves 'which were 
identical'with'those'irom wool:dyeings w^ere obtained, showing that the 
colon is „preseiit,,' 011 ,''both fibers ,in the "same; state. Further ,experiiiients 
were'mad'e''b 3 r'depositing'thin gelatin films of Eosin BN and. Erythrosme- 
."on glass ,plates and measuring both the transmissi-on, and refle,ction spectra. 
5 Bancroft,19,.50, 145(1915). ,, '' ' 

“ Shephard, Frm, Roy. Soc. London, B2A, 24:0 (1909),, ■, 

,'F,Hoiiiies, J., ,13,'.8,(1923):.'.' - 
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In both cases the reflection spectra corresponded to those of the wool dye¬ 
ings and the transmission spectra to those of the aqueous solutions, showing 
a slight shift in the maxima caused by a change in solvent (Fig. 10)» Sim¬ 
ilar curves w^ere obtained from a film of Eiydhrosine in cellulose acetate.. 
These results indicate that these dyes are actually dissolved in the wool. 

, The objections to the solution theoryof dyeing are based mainly on 
the fact that the law^ of distribution between the solvent and fiber is not 
followed. Many dyeings are non-reversible. These objections, as well 
as most of the proofs put forth to substantiate the various theories, are 
based on , the idea that dyes should act like inorganic or simple, organic 
compounds in solutions. Since dyes do not obe^' the solution laws when 
dissolved in liquids, there is no reason to expect them, to obe}^ these laws 



when dissolved in solids. For example, many sulfonated azo" dyes can be 
completely extracted from aqueous-.solution .by diluting'.with, an equal 
volume of hydrochloric acid and shaking out with amyl alcohoL^^,;' Re¬ 
peated washings with 1:1 hydrochloric acid'will not remove any-of . the 
dye from the amyl alcohol although the dyeis very’' soluble in'hydrochloric 
acid.. ' When, ho.wever,, the acidity of ' this ,,amyl, alcohol solution, is- re,- 
duced: to beloW'. 0.7 N by .washing with dik, acid' or with water,': these dyes.' 
returU'^'tO/the aqueous,layer,,' In this,and many ..similar cas.es, dyes'show, 
no'distribution between .two, solvents. " Und,er,'certain ^conditions the '.dye 

”, Yon'''Geor^evics, -TFiert, 4,'205, 349,; Z,.m>gew._,Ckefn.^,, 

'',U%",574',.(1902).V, , ,,', 7 , 
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will go completely , into one solvent and under slightly changed conditions 
into the other solvent. 

This failure to obey the solution laws may be due to the fact that most 
dyes are on the border line between the crystalloid and colloid states. This 
may be shown by some experiments which were conducted on the solu¬ 
bility of pure Tartrazine in water. If Tartrazine and water were placed 
in a thermostat and solution effected at the desired temperature, good 
checks on the solubility could be obtained. On the other hand, if solution 
of an excess of this dye was accomplished at a higher temperature, and 
then placed in the thermostat, precipitation would not always take place. 
In fact, many times the solution would continue to dissolve a large addi¬ 
tional amount of Tartrazine at this lower temperature until finally some sort 
of a change in state would take place and an enormous amount of pre¬ 



cipitation W’^oiild occur. An entirely different value for the solubility of 
Tartrazine in water was given by' this .method' from that found by the 
.method first .described,'' Many' unexpected' effects,: dueT'O' the addition 
of slight' amounts'of sodium chloride,: 'were , also noticed and will , be dis- 

'cussed"'m. a later.'paper,. 

.The properties.:.'of the dye^ and the fiber are such that a large and probably 
va'r 3 dng'amount .;of:dye would be adsorbed on .the fiber -in..addition to that 
■dissolved by it. Tor. "this reason'.it- is.extremely doubtful whether it will 
ever he possible to demonstrate the mechanism'of,'dyeing "satisfactorily 
by the methods which have been used in the past.' A'practice which-cannot 
be too severely condemned in work 'of■■■this mature is that of dyeing from 
solutions containmgma;lts,''acids or other leveling. ageiits"or' assistants which 
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may cause secondary reactions on the fiber. Unfortunately, this point 
lias been ignored by most investigators. A study of the literature }delds 
a long record' of tests made from solutions containing salt, Glauber's 
salt, sulfuric acid, soap, etc,, and on samples which have been treated 
with various mordants.Attempts have been made to draw conclusions 
from the results thus obtained before the process of dyeing from solutions 



Fig. 10 

containing only the pure dye has been fully studied. It would seem to 
be more scientific to investigate first the simple case where dye, fiber and 
solvent are the only factors concerned. After this has been done, the study 
of the effect of salt, etc., would follow. 

The colloidal adsorption of dyes by the fiber has been successfully demon¬ 
strated by Bancroft^® and others,. but most of the-work shows that this 
cannot be the whole of the dyeing process. Some samples' of, paper 
pulp^^ were dyed with Pontamine Sky Blue 3BX with the following results.. 

Table II 

Distribution or Dye 

Total volume of'Solution, 130 cc. Unbleached poplar''(soda process),, 2.25 g. (bone-dry 
weight)., , Time of,dyeing, 15 minutes. Temp., 20'°. ' 

Approxi.mate, ratio of: , 

, Dye used Dyein'ptilp ■'■Dye unadsorbed dye unadsorbed to',' 

G. G. '.,„■■, G. , ^ dye on fiber 

0.0160 0.0128 , 0.0022 1:6 

.0300 .0224 .0376 2:6 

.0450 .0291 .0159 3:6 

Dreaper, “The Chemistry and Physics of Dyeing,” J. and A. Churchill, London, 
1906. : z; ■■: ■■ ■ ■ ' 

Bancroft, “Applied Colloid Chemistry.” McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1921. 

" Pulp obtained through the court^ of the District of Columbia Paper Mfg. 
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These results cannot be explained until some method is found of separat¬ 
ing the adsorbed and unabsorbed dye on the fiber. 

The optical method indicates that there is an actual solution of the dye 
in the fiber. The'next step in,explaining the mechanism of dyeing must 
be to find some method which will separate the dissolved dye from that 
held' on the fiber by adsorption. 

Summary 

A study of the absorption spectra of light reflected from dyed materials 
showed that the reflection spectra more nearly explained the variations 
in color between two dyes than the transmission spectra of the solutions. 

Dyeings made on wool, paper and gelatin indicated that the dye was 
present as a solution in these materials. 

Washington, D. C. 


[Contribution from the Chemicae Laboratory of the University Coeeege of 

Science OF Caecutta] 

THE TEMPERATURE OF EXPLOSION FOR ENDOTHERMIC 
SUBSTANCES. II. TKINITRO-META-CRESOLATES AND 
THEIR EXPLOSION TEMPERATURES 
By Rasik Lae Datta, Loknath Misra and Jogendra Chandra Bardhan 

Received July 2,1923 

The temperature of explosion has already been studied in the case of 
a few typical organic compounds, namely, nitro-bodies, picrates, azo 
compounds, haloid compounds, organic perchlorates, alkaloids, etc. ^ 
All of these classes of substances are endothermic and hence give explosion 
temperatures. Previous to our investigations, the explosion temperatures 
of a ver}^ few substances which-, explode. before melting or. decomposing 
were known and for endothermic substances generally such a temperature 
was never before kno'wn to exist. Several of the endothermic substances 
■were, because, of their,''practical use as explosives, known to explode by 
means-of detonators and . some of .' these were shown by . Berthellot^ to- ex¬ 
plode when thrown into'a vessel previously raised='*- to''a high , temperature. 

■ ■'''The'.obiectnf these'investigations-k show that .endothermic substances 
in: general give an -explosion temperature,, and ho-w,-the temperature varies 
■a-'ccording .'-'to the ,endothermic-properties and-mole-cular grouping. The 
reason'/why 'such an important constant has-previously escaped detection 
"is that 'S-ubstanees-which either melt 'or-'decompose at temperatures below 
the explosion' .temperature could not - at- all attain- that temperature in the 
ordinary course' of ■ heating. The 'temperature is' known only for those 
-substances 'which explode before they' are - decomposed'-or-volatilized. 

- . ■ ^ Da.tta and -Cliatterjee, /. Chem, Soc,, IIS,' 1006- -ClOlQ). ' Previous,commumcatio-n 
on the suhiect. , 

*-Bertlienot;:G?iw^E ready 105,,''U59 .(1887)-926'( 
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This is clearly evident when we examine how Silberrad and Phillips® 
did not obtain the explosion temperatures of trinitrophenol and its am- 
monium, hydrazine and mercury salts, while they were successful with aU 
the stable metallic salts of trinitrophenol w^hich do not decompose or vol¬ 
atilize before the temperature of explosion is reached. The trinitrophenol 
is decomposed and the ammonium and hydrazine salts volatilized before the 
temperature of explosion is attained. This temperature can be determined 
in air, or in an atmosphere of inert gas such as carbon dioxide and nitrogen 
or in a vacuum. The method of determination as described in the previous 
communication on the subject was to drop small quantities of the substances 
to the bottom of a clean test-tube immersed in a bath of potassium hy-' 
drogen sulfate just when the temperature particular to each substance 
had been attained. The extreme accuracy and reliability of this tempera¬ 
ture as an important physical constant for all endothermic substances will 
be evident from the practical determination of the explosion temperature 
of acenaphthene-trinitro-m-cresolate. This test was performed at 5°- 
intervals'from 350° to 450° without explosion, but at 455° the substance 
exploded. The bath was cooled, and tests were made at 445° and 450° 
without explosion, but at 452° explosion occurred. The bath was again 
cooled and tests made at 448° and 450 ° without explosion, but at 451° 
explosion occurred. Once more the bath was cooled and a test made at 
450° without explosion, but at 451 ° explosion again took place. It is 
thus evident that the temperature-of -explosion is sharp and quite accurate; 
the explosion at 451 ° was marked by a vivid flash of light. 

The temperature of explosion should be of great value in determining 
the purity of endothermic substances which do not give either a melting 
or a boiling point, since it has been found that the explosion temperature 
is elevated markedly in the presence of traces of moisture and other im¬ 
purities. , A perfectly pure substance gives the correct explosion tem¬ 
perature, just as it gives correct boiling and melting points. 

Furthermore, this " constant should be of great'practical importance,, 
in the manufacture of ■ explosives.." It is generally'a fact that the, lower, 
the temperature of explosion, 'the easier , the ,'substance: is exploded ■ and, 
hence the smaller the charge of detonator needed.,' 'By determining tii,e 
explosion temperature of a given, explosive, the charges of'detonator which' 
would'be necessary to explode it satisfactorily,m,ay be' found,''at once,by 
cQmp,arison ■ with, a known, explosive ■ having, a similar, temperature,, .'of-'ex,- 
plO'Sion; no practical tes ts 'whatever should be necessary. 

Experimental Part 

, „ In^.'Tabie"' I, are listed The',, names, f formulas,,' properties; analyses, and 
explosion" , temperatures ,of' 19 compounds ■ with,' trimtro-»f-cresol.,' ,:'The' 

''';'' '®;',SiilieiTad'',,aad, Phillips,’€^em,:Soc:,.93f 47l>'"(19d8).',,' 
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compounds with acenaphthene, fiuorene, allylamine, benzylamine, p- 
chloro-aniline and dimethyl-a-naphthylamine were obtained by mixing hot 
saturated solutions of the constituents and allowing the mixtures to cool 
slowly. 

Camphylamine and «-naphthylamine were dissolved in dil. hydrochloric 
acid and mixed with hot saturated solutions of trinitro-wi-cresolate in 
water. The menthylamine and piperazine derivatives were prepared from 
hot aqueous solutions. ^-Bromo-anihne was dissolved in water and added 
hot to an alcoholic solution of the cresol, while alcohol was used for both 
solutions in the cases of ^-iodo-aniline, o-anisidine, o-phenetidine, pseudo- 
cumidine, triphenyl-guanidine and a-naphthol. The hexamethylenetetra¬ 
mine and d-naphthol compounds were prepared by mixing hot aqueous 
solutions. 

Our thanks are due to the Wolcott Gibbs and C. M. Warren Funds for 
grants which defrayed part of the expenses of the investigation. 

Summary 

The temperature of explosion of an endothermic organic explosive sub¬ 
stance is a natural constant. 

Addition compounds between 19 aromatic amines and phenols and 
trinitro-m-cresol have been prepared and their explosion temperatures 
determined. 

Calcutta, Indi.4. 

[Contribution from the Dep.\rtmenT of Chemistry, Yai.e University] 

STUDIES ON CELLULOSE CHEMISTRY 
IV. PROPERTIES OF GAMMA-DELTA-DIHYDROXY-CARBONYL 
DERIVATIVES AND THEIR BEARING ON THE POLYMERIZATION 
OF POLYSACCHARIDES 

By Haroid Hibbert and John Ahrend Timm^-^ 

Received Judy 7,1923 " 

The suggestion'was made by one of us'some years ago® that' cellulose 
was probably derived from an anhydro glucose of the type of Formula !■ 
and this was termed the cellulose nucleus. 

, In a later paper^ a comprehensive review was made of the , reactions, to' 
which any formulaior cellulose must conform and opportunity was taken' 
to emphasize, the importance of the rok' played by the hydroxyl groups 
in''the, ,, 7 ',^ , positions to the —CHO radical. 

. ■ ^■THs,'paper is constructed, from .Part II of a' dissertation'presented by, John Arrend, 
Timm in June, ,1922, ,to the Faculty of’the. Graduate ,Schooi of Yale Universityin candi¬ 
dacy for''the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. : 

',,' ® Communicated'to the Cellulose Section, American' Chemical'.Society, Birmingham,, 
'Alabama,,April,. 1922.' , ■ ■ 

',®,H'ibbert,If22,' 838J1920).'■ 

' V'^'^Hibbert,''J., 
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Tlie question as to whether cellulose is merely a polymerized form of 
the above nucleus or consists of a closed ring containing (x) anhydro 
glucose molecules, as shown in Formula II, was left open, no definite in¬ 
formation being available at that time as to the magnitude of (x). 


CHsOH 


CHsOH 


CH,OH 

CH-CH-0 


CH—CH—O'—CH—CHOH~CHOH~CH- CH- 




CHOH—CHOH—CH 

I 


‘O. 


CHOH—CHOH—CH-—O—CH—CH—CHOH—CHOI^CH 


CH2OH 


II 


That this view was clearly expressed is evident in the current literature.® 
Ill view" of' Irvine’s recent comments® it should be pointed out that 
no claim has ever been made other than that the cellulose molecule in all 
probability consists of a large ring of anhydro glucose molecules, each 
connected to the other through the aldehydic and 5-hydroxyl oxygen link¬ 
ages,respectively. This view was put forw^ard at a time when no experi¬ 
mental data wrere available to either confirm or disprove such a theory and 
it is only through the brilliant series of investigations carried out by Irvine 
and his collaborators and pupils that the matter is now approaching a 
settlement, the evidence submitted strongly favoring the constitution of 
cellulose as represented by Formula III. 


CH- 


GH2OH 

1' ■/,' 

-CH——O- 


CH2OH 

-CH—CHOH—CHOH^CH—CH 




O 

I 


CHOH—CHOH—CH—O—CH—CH—CHOH—CHO^CH 
iir 


It is ■ of interest that the,ir work'should confirm' the speculations'first 
put forward by one'of' iis^ as to the mode of linking'of the anhydro glucose 
units and'^ of '' the fundamental "importance of the''y.j^-hydroxyl groups in 
the glucosemolecule. ' 

If, as; previously assumed, " the 'polymerization of anhydro'glucose' to 
cellulose is fundamentally-related to the behavior of, and dependent on, 
the' loss '.of;/water', from the 5- and aldehydic hydroxyls, then' presumably 
.other 7 ',S-'dihydroxy-carbonyl derivatives should exhibit the. same "behavior, 
'and .this'is "now found to be the ease.' 


^ Cross'.and 'Doree, ''Researches on Celiulose/'* 'Rongmans/Creen and Co., Part"IV,, 

1 § 22 „',^ 7 ' 4 ^' ^' 

I'iwme':and,;Hirstr^.'^:Cfciffv(1923).','''"'""',' 
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CHsOH . 

^ r-i 

CH-*-—CH-OH 


CUiOB 
CH-CH- 


-CHOH^CH OH! 


-CHOH- 


Poiymerizatioii "of Vj^-Biliydroxybutyl-iiietliyi Ketone,— 7 , 5 -Dihy- 
droxybutyl-metliyl ketone (CHoOH—CHOH—CH^—CHg—CO—CHs) 
was first prepared by Traube and Lehmann" and is a pale yellow, viscous 
liquid wliich distils without decomposition at 190° under a pressure of 
20 mm. Its mode of synthesis leaves no doubt as to the position of the 
hydroxyl groups relative to the carbonyl (CO) radical. Wlien this ketone, 
is heated at 120-130° in the presence of a trace of mineral acid (coned, sul¬ 
furic acid) for a few minutes, water is evolved and the liquid becomes more 
and more viscous, the dark-colored, very \dscous product solidifying to' a 
hard, com,pact resin at room temperature. ■ ■ This reaction also proceeds in 
the presence of this catalyst at room temperature, though much more slowly. 

A determination of the amount of water evolved, and an analysis- of,- the 
resin-,, -show that the latter is derived -from the dihydroxy ketone by,the 
loss of one molecule of water from each molecule of the ketone. Assuming' 
that the ketone possesses the butylene oxide structure® the changes taking 
place may presumably be represented as- foEows: 

CH CH 2 —OH ■ CH—-CHa—O—— 


CHr-CHs—C(0H)--CH5 


CHa-CHa—C- 


CH-CHa- 


CH—CHa—0---‘---C~CH2-~CHa~CH-“CHs---<) 


CHa—CHa—C- 


CHa-CHr-^C—— 0 --CHa~CH--CH 2 ~CH 23 :C 


’ Tratibe and Lehmaim, 34, 1971 (1901).,, 

® The constitution: - ol diliydroxybutyl-methyl, ketone - has' ,iiot „yet been definitely.' 
■esta.blished.''' A decision as to, whether'it contains (a), a. butylene or (b) an amylene .ox¬ 
ide ring'can,'presumably - l>e. reached, by, employing "the' technic'developed by Irvine. 
Thus,,.'by, converting,, it'.into .the methyl ketoside,, followed' by methylati-on,. hydrolysis, 
and-o:xidation .(a.). sho'Uld' yield a.'l:,4 diketon-e,. while .(b) should -give a ketonic acid.', 
,'This-'Work '''is:','in .progress as -well as the synthesis-of-the .corresp.ondiiig aldehyde (CHa-,- 
'.-OHCHO'HCHaGH'sCHO),''an: examinatipix of whose properties, is,..expected, to- yield fur¬ 
ther „ valuable iiiformatlo-ii.,,'The:,senior-„-author,;;’courteously .requests that .he,-may,,be, 
left undisturbed in the prosecution of this work for a limited period. 
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the reaction thus representing an intramolecular cyclic acetal condensation. 
Such a reaction would seem to be of considerable importance when con¬ 
sidered in the light of its bearing on the formation of inulin from fructose, 
starch and cellulose from glucose, etc. 

There is one other explanation as to the course of the above reaction, 
namely, the primary splitting off of water to give an ethylene oxide ring, 

CH2OH—CHOH—CHs—CHj—CO—CHa > 

(A) CH2—CH—CH2—CH2—CO—CHs - 1 - H2O ( 1 ) 

(B) 


followed by polymerization to the resinous product. 


rCHa—CH—CH2—CH2—CO—CHa' 

L\o/ 


or (2) 

rCHj—CH—CHs—CHs—CO— CHs-i 

o i 

i I V 

That this does not occur was proved by the direct synthesis of B from 
ally! acetone by treating the latter with hypochlorous acid to give the 
chlorohydrin and then removing hydrochloric acid with formation of the 
oxide, which was first prepared in this manner by Kablukow,® (B). On 
warming with a drop of coned, sulfuric acid, this oxide shows no tendency 
to polymerize, prolonged heating resulting only in charring. 

The results thus obtained provide valuable experimental support for 
previous speculations relative to the role played by hydroxyl groups in the 
j and ^ positions to the carbonyl radical and of their function in the poly¬ 
merization processes leading to the formation of polysaccharides. The 
importance of these groups is being further emphasized by Irvine and his 
school in connection with the properties of the y sugars as related to vital 
problems such as tbe abnormal metabolic changes taking place in cases 
of diabetes. 


CHs—CH—CHs—CH2~C0—CHs—> 

\)/ 


Experimental Part 

Preparation of 7 , 5 -Dihydroxybutyl-methyl Ketone—The ketone was 
prepared by the method of Traube and Lehmann^ by heating together 
epichlorohydrin and the sodium salt of ethyl aceto-acetate. The sodium 
salt of l-chloro- 2 ~hydroxypropyl-ethyl aceto-acetate, first formed, de¬ 
composes, yielding sodium ethylate and ai-acetyl-^-chloro-Y-valerolactone. 
The lactone, on boiling with a dilute solution of potassium carbonate, 
yields the 7 ,5-dihydroxybutyi-methyl ketone. 

' "Method.— g. of sodium was, dissolved in absolute alcohol and 70 g. of aceto- 
acetic ester added. ■■ ■ I'lie mixture,was cooled tO' 0° and 50' g. of' epicMoroliydrin, dissolved 
in 50 cc- of absolute alcohol, was added drop by drop in the course of about two hours. 
The alcohol was then evaporated under reduced pressure and the residue treated with 
500 oc. of 5% sulfuric acid. ■ :The oily layer'which se,parated was dried over sodium 

^ Kablukow, J. Russ. Fhys.-chetn. Soc., 1, 502 (1887); 21, 55 (1888^^ 
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sulfate and, on fractionation under reduced pressure, yielded 40 g. of the lactone, b. p., 
163 ® (12 mm.), .which corresponds to that obtained by Traube and tehmann. 

h'orty g. of a-acetyl-5-chloro-7-valerolactone was boded with 0.5 mole of potassium 
carbonate in the form of a 5% aqueous solution for 5 hours. The oil gradually, dissolved 
with evolution of carbon dioxide. After removal of the water under reduced pressure 
at about 25°, the remaining oil was dissolved in absolute alcohol, the solution filtered 
from the potassium chloride, dried over sodium sulfate, and the alcohol removed by 
distillation* The remaining oil, on fractionation, yielded 8 g. of 7,5-dihydroxybutyl- 
niethyl ketone, b. p., 158“160° (7-8 mm.) [b. p., 189-191° (20 mm.)], w'hichis in agree¬ 
ment with that found by Traube and Ivehmann). 

Conversion of Diliydroxybutyl-methyi Ketone into its Anhydro De¬ 
rivative,—Prepared as outlined above,, the dihydroxy ketone is a pale 
yellow, viscous liquid which distils under diminished pressure without 
decomposition if all traces of acid are carefully removed. It also under¬ 
goes no apparent change after standing at room temperature for months. 
H.ow^ever, when it is heated under atmospheric pressure in the presence 
of traces of coned, sulfuric acid at about 125°, dehydration followed by 
resinification takes place. 

Fifty g. of dihydroxy butyl-methyl ketone was mixed with 0.05 g. of coned, sulfuric 
acid and the mixture heated to 150°. The liquid rapidly became very viscous, water 
was evolved and after 2-3 minutes it solidified on cooling to a hard resin. This was 
pulverized, dried for two hours at 100°, and analyzed. 

Analyses. Calc, for CeHioOa: C, 63.11; H, 8.84. Found: G, 62.86, 62.91; H, 
9.01, 9.11. 

The anatysis indicates that the product has been formed by the loss of 
one mol. of water from each molecule of the dihydroxybutyl-methyl ke¬ 
tone (CeHiaOs = CfiHioOa + H 2 O), a conclusion confirmed by the direct 
weighing of the water evolved during the resinification process. 

This was carried out by placing a known weight of the ketone in a small glass- 
stoppered tube (about 8 cc. incapacity, 10 cm. long and 1 cm. in diameter). This was 
fitted with a narrow inlet and outlet tube, the latter being connected to a weighed U-tube 
containing coned, sulfuric acid; 0.01 g. of coned, sulfturic acid was then introduced, the 
stopper inserted' and the mixture heated, to 120-130° in a current' of dry air for about 
6 ho'urs to constant weight. 

' Analysis. 'Subs., 0.7956: H 2 O obt. '0.1177; actual lo.ss in weight of ketone product, 
0.1337 g., or 16,8%. ' Calc, for 1 molecule loss of water: 'H 2 O, 13.64%. Found: .14.79, 

■ There' is apparently some slight secondary deco,mpositioii'brought about 
by the long continued heating under these conditions. 

Preparation of 7 -Ketobutyl-ethylene .Oxide,' ■ CH 2 —CH—CH 2 —CHs— 

■ / v;: V 

CO—GHg.—This wras made according to Kablukow*s method®: from ally! 
■acetone. ■;;■ , ■ 

AliyI Acetone.—“Ally! acetone was obtained by condensing allyl;'bromide with' the 
sodium '.'salt of aceto-acetic.,.ester^®'and 'Saponifying" the allyl-ethyl. aceto-acetate, thus' 
formed,:with,dil. potassium'carbonate solution. ■ 

.''' ■'"'m Wolff, A'w.,'20:1.,;' 46::{1880)'.;,:''■ 
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Mehtiiiig's^'^ method of hydrolysis with barium hydroxide was found 
unsatisfactoiy. The following modified procedure gave satisfactory 
results, but the yield was never high because of the formation of by-prod¬ 
ucts. 

One hundred g. of allyl-ethyl aceto-acetate was boiled for 20 hours with 300 cc. of a 
5% potassium carbonate solution, the mixture being thoroughly agitated throughout. 
The product was then steam distilled, the upper ally! acetone layer in the distillate sepa¬ 
rated and'the aqueous layer extracted with ether. The ether extract was dried over 
sodium sulfate and finally distilled. Yields of about 35% allyl acetone (b. p., 129-134°) 
were usually obtained. 

Allyl Acetone CMorohydrin.—The hypochlorous acid solution was prepared accord¬ 
ing to the method of Bamberger and Lodterfi^ 

Two hundred g. of bleaching powder was suspended in water and allowed to stand 
for 24 hours in the dark at 40°, 115 g. of sodium carbonate was then introduced and the 
suspension thoroughly shaken. It was then filtered by suction and 160 g. of pulverized 
boric acid'added to the filtrate.. 

To 100 cc. of this solution, 10 g. of allyl acetone was slowly added in the course of 
one hour, the mixture being agitated and the temperature kept below 0°. The solution 
was also protected from direct light. After standing for 12 hours another 200 cc. of the 
hypochlorous acid solution was added and the solution allowed to stand under the same 
conditions for. an equal length of time. It was then extracted with ether, dried over 
sodium sulfate, the ether removed, and the remaining oil fractionated under reduced 
pressure; yield, 8 g.; b. p., 113° (20 mm.), which corresponds to that obtained by Kab- 
lukow.^ 

Conversion of the CMorohydrin into the Ojdde.—Eight g. of allyl acetone chloro- 
hydrin was heated with 200 cc. of 5% potassium carbonate solution on a water-bath for 
16 hours and then at the boiling point on a sand-bath for 10 hours. The solution was 
cooled, extracted with ether, dried, and the ether removed by distillation. No residue 
remained. The mother liquor was then carefully neutralized with hydrochloric acid and 
the water evaporated on a steam-bath, A viscous ofi remained which was dissolved in 
alcohol, filtered, and dried over sodium sulfate; the alcohol was then removed, and the resi¬ 
due distilled tmder diminished pressure. The oxide was obtained as a colorless, mobile 
liquid; b. p., 169° (81 mna.); yield, about 2 g.; the boiling point recorded by Kablukow 
was 162-167® at 80 mm. When a portion of the oxide was heated with a drop of coned, 
sulfuric acid no indication of any polymerization could be observed, but prolonged heat¬ 
ing resulted in'some charring. , 

Tlie atitliors desire to acknowledge gratefully the kind assistance 
rendered them for the purchase of supplies in the form of a grant from 
the Warren Fund of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Summary 

' ,, 1'.:" , Attention .is 'drawm to the., important ■ role„played by the .-y-' and 
5-hydroxyl groups in the "'conversion of .carbohydrates To polysaccharides.."' 

2. It is found that.The simplest' 7 ,5-dihychroxy-ketone,.^'namely,.' , 7 , 5 - 
dihydroxybutyl-methyl ketone, readily undergoes dehydration and polym¬ 
erization in the presence of a trace of mineral acid. The change corre- 

« Mehriing, Ann., 264, 

*4Bsmberger.';aud:;I/5dter,,A..h?^.,r,2'8S4Bi;( 
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spends to a loss of one molecule of water from each'molecule of the di¬ 
hydroxy ketone. 

3. ' The polymerization taking place is probably closely related to that 
occurring in the formation of inulin from fructose. 

New Haven, CoNNEcricuT' 

[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Iewnois] 
TRIHYDROXY-METHYIr.ANTHRAQmWOIfE^^^ I 
By G. D. Graves^ with Roger Adams 
Rsceiv^d jDXrY 23, 1923 

Hydroxy-methyl-anthraquinones and their methyl ethers occur widely, 
either in the free state or as glucosides, in the leaves, bark' and roots of 
various plants, forming natural drugs and coloring matters.' Six natural 
trihydroxy-methyi-anthraquinones have been reported in the literature, 
the most important being emodin, found in Cascara sagrada^' Frangukif 
rhubarb and other plants. The.probable structures which have been sug¬ 
gested for a few of these anthraquinones contain two hydroxyl groups 
in one ring, with the methyl and remaining hydrox}d in the other, ' H 
study of a practical method of synthesis of this type of substituted anthra- 
quinones' has been undertaken with the ultimate object of synthesizing': 
the natural products. 

■ In general, the best method, available for the preparation of substituted 
anthraquinones with definite structures ■ is the condensation of ' phth.alic 
anhydride or its derivatives with benzene derivatives to form substituted 
benzoyl-benzoic acids; these can then be dehydrated to give anthraquinones. 
To prepare the desired Irihydroxy-methyl-anthraquinones it was proposed 
to condense dimethoxy-phthalic aiihydri:des with the cresols, tO' dehydrate 
the resulting benzoyl-benzoic acids, and to demethylate the anthraquinones. 

' But few condensations: involving methoxy-phthallC' '."anhydrides have' 
been reported. Bistrazyeki^ condensed 3,4-dimethoxy-plithalic anhydride 
{hemipinic anhydride) with anisole by means of alumiiium :cliloride, using 
benzene as a solvent. The same anhydride was-condensed , 'by Weizmann'® ■ 
with veratrol, pyrogallol-trimethyl' ether and o-xylene, using aluminum.' 
chloride with carbon disulfide 'as a solvent. ' Simonsen' condensed 'this' 
anhydride; with' o-creso! by' means- of aluminum' chloride'in' acetylene., 
tetrachloride^ With the exception of -the condensation product' of, 'hemi-,' 
pinic anhydride'. with anisole, the .exact "structure of the resulting products, 

^ ^ This comrritmicatmn' is .an ' abstract' "of 'a thesis' S'ubinitted, ' by. G. ',D. , .Graves, 

'DuPont Fellow for 1'9,22--1923, in partial.'fulfilment'of "the'teqiiirem,ents for theDe^'ee of ' 
Doctor-of Philosophy in 'Chemistry at the University of Biinois. 

'''*^ Bistrazyeki, 31, 2796 .'(1898)'. . " ' ' 

■'®,Wei.zmann,.'J.':am. Scc.,,(a),"91','1626':(l907)j. '(b):93, 435 (1908);' ,(c).; 105,,2748'' 

^/'Simonsen,119, 1339 (1921). 
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"was not determined. In the particular case just mentioned it was shown 
without question that the carbox^d group adjacent to the methoxy group 
entered into reaction and that it condensed para to the methoxy group 
of the anisoL 

Weizmann® condensed 4-methoxy-phthalic anhydride with o-xylene 
and p~Qtesol methyl ether by means of aluminum chloride in carbon 
disulfide, and with the free cresols by means of boric acid; Dimroth and 
Fick^ condensed 3-inethyl-5--methoxy-phthaiic anhydride with hydroxy- 
hydroquinone triacetate by means of boric acid. The exact course of 
these condensations was also left undetermined. Moreover, in almost 
all of the condensations jus£ reviewed the results were quite unsatisfactory. 

A systematic study of the synthesis of such trihydroxy-methyl-anthra- 
quinones of definite structures from methoxy-phthalic anhydrides must 
involve a thorough knowledge of four points: the best method for the 
initial condensation to form the benzoyl-benzoic acid derivatives; the 
best method for dehydrating the benzoyl-benzoic acids to form anthra- 
quinones; the position in the cresol ring (whether ortho or para to the hy¬ 
droxyl) taken by the entering benzoyl radical; the determination of which 
of the two carboxyl groups in an unsymmetrical phthalic anhydride reacts 
first with the cresol. 

This research has involved a study of the condensation of 3,6-dimethoxy- 
phthalic anhydride with o-, m- and f?-cresols. The structure of the 
benzoyl-benzoic acids formed has been determined and a study of their 
conversion into anthraquinones has been made. Preliminary work upon 
the condensation of 3,5-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydrides and cresols has 
been carried out. 

On account of its ease of preparation, 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride 
was chosen as a convenient methoxy-phthalic anhydride to employ in 
determining a satisfactory method of condensation with the various 
cresols. It has the further advantage of being symmetrical in structure, 
thereby eliminating a problem which is involved with unsymmetrical 
phthalic anhydrides, namely, the determination of which carboxyl reacts 
'first with the cresol.,, , ^ 

Many of the commoner methods of effecting condensation of phthalic 
anhydrides with'various, types of cresols gaye'unsatisfactory results with the 
.3,.6-dimeth.oxy derivative. , Thus, -boric acid'gave very poor yields, and the 
method of UHmann and Schmidt,® using aluminum chloride and acetylene 
tetrachloride,, caused, the, decomposition of the anhydride. Satisfactory' 
results w^ere,'obtained'by. using exce.ss of'cresol as a solvent^, and a rather , 
:.','',,^'''',^s I)|jjj^oth ',aEd 315,-Cl915h . ' , 

' ',®:,Tnmana and Schmidt, 2098. (1919).,, ', 

' .'©'tiring' the 'preparation "of, this iharmscriptAn article' has,' appeared,''b'y ''''Widmer., 
[Helvetica Chim. Acta, 6,. .421,(.1923)], 'in which a similar method'of'Gondensatidu. of e'er-' 
tain phthalic anhydrides with phenols was employed with success. '^''' 
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large proportion of alumintim chloride. Under these conditions consistent 
results were obtained. 3,6-Diniethoxy-phthalic anhydride formed ben¬ 
zoyl-benzoic, acid' derivatives when condensed with the cresols and, at 
the ' same time 3 delded diphenyl-phthalide derivatives as by-products. 


OCHs OH OCHs OH ■ OCH3 'OH 



Acids I 5 II and III were obtained from 0 -, m- and ^-cresols in 22%, 50% 
and 16% yields, respectivel}^. In each reaction, a certain amount of di¬ 
phenyl-phthalide derivative formed, a phthalein from both 0 - and m~ 
cresol (IV and V) and a fluoran from p-cresol (VI). 



IV V , VI 


Although the yields of benzoyl-benzoic acids appear small/the ease with 
which they could be separated and purified'rendered the processes^ prac¬ 
ticable. 

For the dehydration of the benzoyl-benzoic acids to form anthraquinones, 
coned, or fuming sulfuric acid, sometimes %vith boric acid, has almost 
always been used. These reagents ,have proved satisfactory for many ,of, 
the methoxy compounds studied. Coned, sulfuric acid with a trace of 
boric acid readily converted the condensation products from 0 - and 
cresol (I and III) into' the'corresponding anthraquinones (VII aud/IX); 
'in 30% and 88 % yields,,respectively., ■' In the caseof the «-cresol, ,however, 
ordinary coned, sulfuric acid gave no' results,'and only'by the" use, of 7%' 
fuming acid was it possible, to obtaina'" 6 %.'yield ,of the .corresponding 
anthraquinone (VIII).' 


HsCO prv HO H3CO HP 







VII 


VIII 


IX 


A similar difiiculty in the formation of'anthraquinones firom those.benzoyl- 
.benzoic-acids which' contain an ortho ox para directing group meta to the 
'position,'in>which', condm^^ must;'take place was observed by Weiz- 
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matin.® This difficulty was particularly pronounced in the case of phenol 
derivatives probably on account of the ease with which sulfonatioii took 
place. Widmer^ reports the formation of an anthraquinone from a m- 
otesol-benzoyl-benzoic acid by means of fuming sulfuric acid, but does 
not state his yield. 

Under the conditions used for forming the anthraquinones from the 
benzoyl-benzoic acids, there was only a slight splitting of the methyl 
ethers during the condensation. In general,' if temperatures higher than 
100^ were employed, the splitting of the ethers became appreciable and 
sulfonation took place to a greater extent. For the conversion of the 
methylated anthraquinones to the corresponding hydroxy anthraquinones 
(X, XI and XII), aluminum chloride in benzene may be used. It was 
found, however, that better results could be obtained by heating with 
constant-boding h35"drobromic acid in acetic acid solution. ■ 


OH pn OH 

(XV 

OH 


OH OH 


X 



OH OH 


CHs 


V\co/V 
OH CHs 

XII 


The structure of the benzoyl-benzoic acids was determined by a com¬ 
parison of the compounds obtained from the free cresols and the creso! 
ethers. The assumption w^as made., that the entering group would be 
either ortho or far a to the hydroxyl, .since no condensations of this type 
have ever been knowm to enter the meta position. Nourrisson^^ and Weiz- 
mann® have already shown in a number of instances that phthalic anhy-. 
dride and certain derivatives ■ condensed with phenol ethers in the para 
position to the methoxyl group.- Other investigators^^ have found that 
'with free phenols the entering group goes ortho to the hydroxyl. By 
analogy, 'it seems reasonably certain-that the structures of the compounds 
obtained in this investigation are correct as given. ' To confirm this con¬ 
clusion the benzoyl-benzoic acids.from'3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride 
and' c- and'fn-cresols were methylated to give-the trimethyl ethers. .': These 
products differed from the trimethyl ethers^^ obtained hy the condensation 
.of-phthalic anhydride and cresol ethers,.showing definitely thatn different 
position was taken in "each of the condensations. The condensation prod-- 
net-from.: |?-cresQl, when methylated,..-, gave'the'same substance, as that 
obtained by the condensation product from’.|?-cresol methyl .ether.. . -This 
wotdd' be. expected because the para positions' to ;tiie .hydroxyl and methoxyl 

s Weizmann, Rei Sa; J. C/jew. 9-S,,279 
® Widmer* Helvetica Chim. Acta, 5, l.(1922).. ■-' ■ 

Nourrissem, Bet., 19, 2103 (lS8-0).p x..-’. 

Bentley, Gardner'and Soc., 01^ 1626 (1907). ,Ref. 6..'. 

See the following, paper by Gardner and' Adams, 
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groups in ;^-cresol and l?-crcsol methyl ether, respectively, are filled, and 
consequently the oriho-positlon will be taken in both condensations. 

Further evidence, concerning the character of the condensation prod¬ 
ucts came from a study of the decomposition of the phthaleins. It jias 
already been mentioned that when the cresols were condensed with 3,6- 
dimethoxy-phthalic anh 3 ^dride, diphen 3 d-phthalide by-products were 
obtained. The phthaleins from the o- and ni-cresol condensations re¬ 
semble phenol- and cresolphthalein very closely and the products, there- 
, fore, unquestionably have the structure represented Poimulas IV and 
V. In the case of the ^^-cresol, phthalein condensation must take place 
in the ortho position to the hydroxyl, thus allowing the formation of a 
fiuoran by dehydration (VI). If, for any reason, the phthaleins had fo,rmed 
in the ortho position to the h^^-droxyl in either the o~ or ni-cresol conden¬ 
sations, it is extremely probable that fluorans would also have formed 
spontaneously. 

The phthalein (IV) from the a-cresol condensation, when heated■ with^ 
3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride in sulfuric acid, was converted accord¬ 
ing to the general method of Baeyer^^ into an anthraquinone derivative. 
This anthraquinone (XIII), however, should be different from that (X) 
’“-.obtained by th%dehydration of the benzoyl-benzoic acid from 3,6-dimeth- 
oxy-phthalic anhydride and the free o-cresol and then demethylation of 
'^:' t6e anthraquinone produced; but it . should be identical with the trihy-' 
,droxy-methyl-anthraquinone^‘^ formed ■ by’ the ■ condensation of 3,6-di-,' 
methoxy-phthalic aiih 3 ^dride with ' c?-cre.soi methyl ether, followed by 
condensation to the anthraquinone and demethylation. 


cm 

Aoh 


ua; 

c—o 

OCH, 

+ fY'>o H=S04 

OH CO 
1^/ \| 

A 1 

CHaOt^ A— CO 

U-co 

OCHa 

OH ■ ^ 

(yOCHs 


XIII 


The experimental results, were exactl}' -,those; expected,'the substances' 
obtained checking up 'in' every particular, - The:',fact,, that the anthra-' 
qtdnone formed according 'to the' .above (equation has' the structure XIII ' 
and ..not the.- possible ■ isomeric 'structure XIV..'is-.' 'p,roved in the: 'followi,tig' 
paper.^^’ 

The condensation','of '3,'5-',dimethoxy-phthaliC: anhydride'.and ’w-cresol' 
'(XV) was carried out. It’’’went smoothly as'.might be expected from 'the' 

Baeyer and Freude,-4nw., 202i 137,165 (1880), 

',' ^^'-Gardner ,and''A-dams>'',',45,.■(2,455.;''(1923). 
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results with the 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic ■ anhydride and w-cresoL It 
seems probable that the condensation took place' through the carboxyl 
adjacent to the methox^d group judging by analogy to hemipinic anhydride 
condensations, but this has not yet been proved. 


OCHs OH OCHs CHs OCHs ' CHs 



XV 


XVI 


XVII 


In order to show that condensation with the 3,5-dimethoxy-phthalic 
anhydride followed the same course as the condensation with 3,6-dimeth- 
oxy~phthalic anhydride, that is ortho to the hydroxyl and para to 
the inethoxyl, 3,5-diniethoxy-phthalic anh^^dride was condensed with 
■m-cresoi methyl ether. A different trimethoxy-benzoyl-benzoic acid 
(XVI) was obtained from that formed by the methylation of the 
condensation product XV obtained from the free m-cresol. Proof of the 
structure of the condensation products was indicated by condensing 3,5- 
dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride with (?-nitro-m-cresol, obtaining' undoubt¬ 
edly the acid XVIII because there would be practically no tendency for 
the benzoyl group to enter between the hydroxyl and methyl groups, 
and the other ortho position to the hydroxyl group is filled. This was 
not identical with the nitration product from the acid XV which, doubt¬ 
less, then has the structure XIX. Had condensation with w-cresol gone 
para to the hydroxyl group to form the acid XVII, nitration would un¬ 
doubtedly have given the acid XVIII. 


CHsO* 


OCHs . CHs 

•COoHl^OH CH; 

XG 2 

XVIII' 
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The condensation product of 3,5-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride and 
w-cresol; ,(XV) should by dehydration and deUiethylation' give emodin, 
provided the structure^^ XX which has. been assigned'to it after a. careful 
study of .its, reactions', is correct.,. When the, ring closure, was.,'attempted, 

. .however, even poorer yields were obtained' than with' the "w-cresol' conden¬ 
sation product from 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride. The product 
'was: ,methylated to form the.trimethyl'ether' and"'this,,was compared .with, 
.the trimethyl ether from emodin."'Natural,emodine 'and' the synthesized 
'.,dimethyl ether ''dissolved ■'in alkali''with, the...development'of',:^.';red)c.olor. 
.''The ,,'',.synthetic.''trimet^ ether'",and that-/from' .cascara 'emodin''' dissolved 

'250, SOI',.(1012).,''.'.'Hesse .30'9,'':''.73 ,..(.1899')] had '.previously, 

suggested that emodin might have the structure of the anthraquinone (XII) prepared 
,,as desaribed,'above.',' 
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in coned, .sulfuric acid with the same'red color.. The absorption spectra 
of the trimethyl ethers showed close similarity in their curves. 

illthough only a very small amount of the anthraquinone was obtained, 
all indications pointed toward its being an emodine derivative. Further 
work is now under way modifying this latter condensation in such a manner 
that the preparation of emodine in satisfactory yields should be possible 
and the constitution of this substance thus be proved without question. 

Absorption Spectra of the Anthraquinones and Phthaleins^® 

The absorption spectra and color reactions of anthraquinones are 
accepted as furnishing verv’^ reliable evidence concerning the orientation 
of hydroxyl groups. Absorption-spectra curves for all of the anthra¬ 
quinones prepared were obtained by the method recommended by the 
United States, Bureau of Standards. As abscissas' are plotted wave 
lengths m .(mju) and as ordinates, —^logio transmission, which is defined as 
the ratio of the intensities of the light .lea^dng to the light entering the 
absorbing layer, that is, hek =■—-log T, where b is the concentration, and 
c the thickness. The concentration of the; solutions used was not deter¬ 
mined so that the values of the ordinates have no significance; this does not 
interfere with the determination of the wave length of the absorption 
bands.' 

The absorption of slightly acid and alkaline alcoholic solutions was 
determined, the alcohol being used to accentuate the peaks of the cur\^esd® 
The solutions' for determination were prepared by adding to the alcoholic 
solutions of the anthraquinones just enough alcoholic alkali to change the 
color, or a drop of alcoholic hydrochloric acid. All of the curves of the 
. anthraquinones having the quinizarin grouping (two oj-hydroxyl. groups 
in the , same ring) have the same general form, the acid'absorption band 
being nearer the blue than'the'alkaline band (Fig. 1). ■ 'The maxima of ■ 
the' dimethoxy-hydroxymethyl-anthraqumones' were' 15-20m,jL£ 'nearer 
the blue than those of the corresponding trihydrox}^ compounds, (Fig. '2). 
The bands shifted toward the red in the l,5,S-trihydroxy-anthraquino,nes 
as the methyl group moved from Position 2 to 4'to 3. ,, 

'■ .The p'hthaleins (IV and V) are very'similar to .phenolph.thalein, giving;, 
blue-red colors with alkali. 'They are indicators, chang:mg' color at -'P'h 
values of 9.1 and 9.8, respectively, .phenolphthalein and o-cresolphthalein 
changing at Sorensen values of 8.3'and 8.2, respectively.' : 

The'alkaline absorption' ,curves; were, ver}rsimilar,"'Phthaleins V .and.'VI 
: showing:"'maxima at/X580'and X585.,,.'respectively, while the 'inaxima"'of 

'The authors, are; indebted,' to, Mr... Waliace" R. Brode' for 'Ms' assistance, in • deter¬ 
mining''.tlie"',absorptioG'spectra. 

A Keufiel and" Esser spectrophotometer-was used., 
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phenolpiithalein and o-cresolplithalein are at X555 and X572, respectively. 
The ciirv’^es are of the same general type as that obtained from phenol- 
phthalein. 

Experimental Part 

Preparation of 3,6-Bimethoxy~piitlialic Anhydride. 2j3-Dicyaiiohydroqtimones 
C6H2(0H)2{CN)2.—This substance was prepared by the method of Thiele and Meisen- 



Pig. 1.—The solid lines represent the curves obtained from the aicoholic hydrochloric' 
acid solutions, and the dotted lines the curves-from the alcoholic sodium hydroxide solu¬ 
tions of the various anthraquinones. Readings were taken every,0.1 log JV... 

I. 'l,5,8-Trihydroxy-2-met!iyl-authraquino'ne. II. 2,»5,8-Trihydx'oxy-l-methyl-an“ 
thraquinone. III., l,5,,8“Trihydroxy-4-methyl-aiithraciiimone, ' 'IV.5,S”Trihy- 
droxy-S-methyl-anthraquinoiie. 

heiiner^®',by'the action of hydrocyanic acid on'.q,mnone in alcoholic solution. ■ No product 
could be obtained by the method of Helferich.. ,■ 

,' „2,3»BicyESiohydroquiiione Bimethyl Ether,,CsH 2 (OCF 3 ) 2 (CN) 2 .“rThis.substance 
has previously been,made,'by the action of methyl iodide on l.,,3-dicya,nohydroquinone4^ 
'A solution,'of '60 g.',of' potassiixm hydroxide in300 cc. of waterwns made,in a d-iiter'.dask.^ 
Before'this had cooled, 60 g. of dicyanohydroquinone was dissolved in it, and 240 g. of 
dimethylsulfate added- The flask was shaken vigorously until the reaction mixture 

^;Thie!e;'aud^,^Meiseflheiihe#f«r Gc?r, pat. 117,005.' 
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solidified, and tlie yellow color changed to a white, indicating that the reaction had be¬ 
come acid. A second SOOcc. portion of 20% potassium hydroxide w'as then added and 
the flask shaken vigorously. When the yellow color had^ again changed to a white, a 
third 300cc. portion of alkali was added, the flask shaken, and set aside to cool. After 
several hours the product was filtered off and washed thoroughly with cold water. The 
yield was 64 g, (85%,) of a product rrhich after a. crystallization from acetic acM m,elted^^ 
at275^_ ; ■ ■ ' 

' 3,6-I)iraethoxy-phthalic Anhydride, ■ C6H2(0CH3)2(C0)20.—Thiele and Giinther^® 
hydrolyzed dicyanohydroquinone dimethyl ether to the corresponding phthalimide by 



Fig. 2.—The solid lines represent the. curves obtained from'the alcoholic hydrcjchloric 
acid solutions, and the dotted lines the curv'es from the alcoholic sodium'hydroxide'so¬ 
lutions^ of the various aiithraquinones.'.Readings■ were taken every.'0,1 log T, 

I. l-Hy<iroxy-2-metliyl-5,S-dimethoxy-anthraquinone. l-Hydroxy-3-.methyl-^ 

5,8-dimethoxy-anthraquiiione., , III. ' l-Hyd.roxy-4-methyl-5,8-dimethO'Xy-aiithraqui“, 
'none.' ' 

'means of sulfuric acid. The phthalimide was'converted;tO' the anhydr.ide'by alcohol and 
hydrochloric acid. , 

The same 'results could not be' obtame'd by following the'.directionS'given'. ' .It .has' 
been found possible to convert the nitrile directly' to the'anhyd.ride by means of sulfuric 
:acid.;. ' '' 

' ■, Al' melting points given in'this paper .are corrected; unlesS' otherwise 'Stated.:, ' 

. Ref. 21.' Zincke and. 'Sc.hmidt' [A nn,, 286,37.'(1895) ] also obtained this;anhydride' 
by'oxidation,'.of ''l,4,5,6-,t,etramethoxy'-m'Phthalene;,Mt.h'',;potassiuni',permanganate., '';':i''''''' 
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A mixture of 60 g. of crude dicyanoliydroquinoue dimethyl ether, 300 cc. of coned, 
sulfuric acid, and 15 cc. of water was heated on the steam-bath for 1.5 hours. ■ At the 
end of this time the solution was poured into 500 cc. of water and boiled for two hours. 
After the mixture had cooled the dimetlioxy-phthalic anhydride was filtered off. The 
yield was 45 g. (64%) when the 2,3-dicyanohydroqmnone dimethyl ether was of reason¬ 
ably good grade. The product, after purification from benzene, melted' at 259-261 
Sometimes the total amount did not precipitate at once. It was often necessary to 
evaporate the filtrate in an open dish overnight on the steam-cone in order to complete 
the hydrolysis of the nitrile. On the addition of water, the remainder of the anhydride 
was precipitated. 

Condensation of Sjd-Dimethoxy-phthalic Anhydride with' the Cresols 

^-Cresol Derivatives. 3,6-Dimethoxy-2-(2-hydroxy“5-methylbenzoyl)benzoic Acid 
{ni).—^A mixture of 10 g. of 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride, 10 g. of aluminum 
chloride, and 30 cc. of ^-cresol was stirred mechanically and heated slowly up to 70° 
(oil-bath temperature) during the course of 4 hours, then held at that temperature for 
9 hours. 'Water was cautiously added to decompose the excess of aluminum chloride, 
then 10, cc. of hydrochloric acid, and the excess of cresol was distilled with steam. The 
liquid remaining in the fiask was decanted from the gummy residue which was dissolved- 
in 10% sodium hydroxide solution. The alkaline solutio,n was red, due to phthalein by¬ 
products. It was saturated with carbon dioxide to precipitate the phthalein (2 g.), which 
was filtered off.- The filtrate was acidified with hydrochloric acid to precipitate the 
benzoylbenzoic acid; yield, 2.5 g. (16 %:). The product 'was purified from methyl alcohol, 
forming .white plates; m. p., 218®. , 

■ Analyses. Subs., 0.1330; CO 2 , 0.3146; H 2 O, 0.0620. Calc, for CitHicOg: C, 64.59; 
H,.5.06. Found: C, 64.51; H, 5.17. . 

Subs., 0.2,243: required, 0.712 cc. of iVNaOH. Calc.: iieutr. equiv., 316. Found: 

315. 

2j7“Dimethyl-'12,lS-dimethoxyffuoran2^ (VI). —The phthalein by-product Avas 
dissolved in glacial acetic acid. The solution w'as treated with bone black and allowed 
to stand in the open for a week or more in order to avoid the separation of amorphous 
material by rapid precipitation and to allow^ crystals to form slowly. This material was 
recrystaliized from glacial, acetic acid, from dil. acetic acid, and from an acetone-ether 
mixture, to constant melting point. It was found to be insoluble in alkali, the acetic 
acid apparently having dehydrated the ,er//;o-pht,halein to a fiuoraii. The -product 
formed white crystals that'melted at 290°. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.0791, 0.10,29: CO 2 , 0.212S, 0.2771; H.O, 0.0378, 0.0493.'' Calc. 
for.'C 24 H 2 GG 5 : C, 74.22; H, 5.16. Found: -C, 73.37, 73.43; H, 5.30, 5.32.' ,' ■ ■ 

, The material analyzed had not imdergone the final purification'with acetone' and 
'ether,'and'apparently held acetic acid, so that the analyses were not as accurate as might 
be'expected.' ,' 

'"'About 4 g. of uncondeiised dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride was reco'vered by adding 
the, volume of sulfuric acid to the liquors ,remaming over, the gummy condensation 
product after steam distillation, and boiling the solution until the anhydride separated. 
,Thus, irom the.6 g. of anhydride that reacted, 4.5 'g. of mixed,, product was' isolated. 

))'''3,,6-Diiiieth0xy-2“-(2«methoxy-5-methylbenzoyl)b6nzoiG 'Acid.----T'bis substance was 
prepared in quantitative yields by refluxing 1 g. of the S,6-dimethoxy-2~(2-hydroxy-5- 
,methylbenzoyl)benzoic'',acid-(III), 4:g.''0'f potassium hydroxide,'5 g. of dimethyl sulfate 
and 75 cc. of water for an hour, filtering, and precipitating the trimethoxy compound 
with,, hydrochloric,,acid. It was recrystaliized from dil. methyl "alcohol, forming white 

The nomenclature used is that "A 
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needles that melted at 203°.' It proved to be identical with the compound made from 
3,6-dimetlioxy-phtiiaiic anhydride and ^^-cresol methyl ether and, described in the fol~ 
lowing'paper by Gardner and Adams. 

'I-Hydroxy- 4 -]Diethy!- 5 j 8 -dimetliQ.xy-anthraqui 3 ione (IX).—Two g. of the 3,6* 
dimetlioxy- 242 -hydrox 3 ^- 5 -methyIbenzo 5 d)benzoic acid (III), a pinch of boric acid, and 
40 cc. of coned, sulfuric acid were heated on the steam-bath for one hour. The color 
changed from green to bluish red. The solution was poured over ice to precipitate the 
anthraquinone. It was purified by dissolving in alkali and reprecipitating with carbon 
dioxide; yield, 1.5 g. ( 88 % of the' calculated amount). The material was purified from 
acetone, forming red needles; m. p., 224°. It gave a red solution in alkali and a blue to 
blue-red color in coned, sulfuric acid, depending on the concentration. 

:, Analyses. ' Subs.., 0.0620: CO 2 , 0.1566; H 2 O, 0.0247. Calc, for CwHhO*: 

C, 68.46; H, 4.70. Found: C, 68.89; H, 4.47. 

1 5 , 5 j8«Trihydroxy*-4-methyl-aiithLraqumone (XII).—1-Hydroxy-4-methyi-5,8-dimetli- 
oxy-anthraquinone (IX) was refluxed with equal parts of constant-boiling ,h\^d.robromic 
acid and glacial acetic acid for 6 hours. The anthraquinone wms precipitated by pouring 
the solution into water and purified by recrystallization from glacial acetic acid. It 
dissolved in alkali with the development of a blue-red color. In coned, sulfuric add it 
showed a blue color in dilute solutions, and a blue-red color in greater concentrations. 

' Analyses. Subs., 0.0734: CO 2 ,' 0.1784; H 2 O, 0.0250. Calc, for CisHioOs: 
C, 66 . 66 ; H, 3.70. Found: C, 66.29; H, 3.78. 

o-Cresol Derivatives. 3 , 6 -Dimet!ioxy- 2 -( 2 -hydroxy“ 3 -methylbenzoyi)'ben 2 oic Acid 
(I).—A mixture of IS'-g. of S, 6 -dinietboxy-phthaiic anhydride, 24 g. of aluminum chlo¬ 
ride and 60 cc. of o-cresol, stirred mechanically, was heated in an oil-bath at 75° for 19, 
hours, ' The products were worked up as in the ^-eresol condensation:, yield', 5 g. of 
benzoyl-benzoic add (22%) and IS g. of crude phthalein by-product. The , benzoyl- 
benzoic add -was purified from methyl alcohol, forming white needles; m. p., 194°. 

' Analyses. Subs., 0.0748: CO 2 , 0.1958; HsO,' 0.0352. Calc. ■ for C 24 H 22 O&:' 
C, 70.33; H, 5.17. Found: C, 71.02; H, 5.22. 

o-Creso!-3,6“diinethoxy-phthaleiii (2,2-Bis(4-iiydroxy-S-methylphen,yi)3j6-dlmeth- 
oxyphthalide) (IV).—-This substance was purified in the same way as w'as '2,7-dimethyl- 
12,15-dimethoxy-'fiuoran (VI). ,. It was treated, however, with hot alkali after reciy’^stal-' 
lization from, acetic acid in,order to ,saponify any a.cetyi derivative which might have 
formed.. The product forms w'hite needles; m. p., 258°. The substance is an indicator, 
changing ,from,:coio,riess to, red at Fb. -9.1. . The',alkaline, absorption spectrtim. showed, a 
peak at XoSOmju. ' ' ■ ■ 

' Analyses. Subs., ' 0,0748:, CO 2 , ■ 0.1948;. ■ H^O, 0.0352., Calc. ,for ,C 24 H 22 G" 6 : 
C,'70.93 ;’h, 5.17. Found: C, 71.02; H, 5.22.- ' 

'' 3,d“Dimetlioxy-2-,(2-methoxy-3~methylben2oyl}benzoic Acid.—This, waS' 'prepa,red' 
■'by methylation of 3,6-dinaetlioxy-2-(2-hydroxy-3-'met,hylbe’nzoyI)benzoic add "(I) ex¬ 
actly as described under the preparation oC- 3 ,, 6 -dimethoxy- 2 '-( 2 -met'hoxy- 5 “metliylben-' 
zoyl)benz'oic acid.' It w^as ,purified'from 'methyl ,alcohob Tprm,mg w,Mte needles; m,' p.,', 
178°'. It was not identical with the benzqyl-benzo,ic, add obtained by condensing ,3,0- 
■dim,ethoxy,-phthaiic, anhydride, with n-cresol' methyl,■; ether, ■which ,has the 'Constitution^ 
,,3,,'6-dimethoxy-2-(4“m,e'thax'y-5-methylbeiizoyr)benzoic ■ ■ acid. 

''"/''Analyses.", Subs.,',,0.1438': ' CO 2 , ,,’0.3430p H 2 O,,' O'.OTOO.,:Calc, ""for CisHisOs:, 

' 65.45; H, 5.45.' ' Found:,':c;65.12;H, 5.40. :,,'' 

;, Subs., 0.4042: reqMred, 0.139"cc, Q!"IVKaOHv'' Cde. :"neu,t,r. equiv., 330,'.. ,■, Found: 
333. . 
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o~Cresol-3^8-dimethoxy-plitliaIem-dinietliyl Ether, (2,2-Bis(4-iiiethoxy-S-metliy!- 
pheiiyl)3,6-iiimdtlioxyphthali4e).—This substance was prepared by reiuxing 1 g. of the 
corresponding plithalein with 5 g. of potassium hydroxide and 4 g. of dimethyl sulfate. 
The red color disappeared and the ether precipitated from the alkaline solution. It was 
filtered ofi and crystallized from acetic acid. It formed white needles; m. p., 202°, 
This was the same substance as that formed in the condensation of 3,6-diiiiethoxy- 
plithalic anhydride with o-cresoi method ether. 

Analyses. Subs,, 0.0808: CO 2 , 0.2115; 0.0433, Calc, for CaeHoeOg: C, 71.99; 

H, 5.99. Found: C, 71.37; H, 5.95. 

l-Hydroxy-2--iiiethyl«S,8-dimethoxy-aiithraquinone (VII).—This was prepared from 
'3,6~dimethoxy-2-(2-hydroxy-3-methylbenzoyl)benzoic acid, sulfuric acid and boric acid 
in the same way as was the l-hydroxy-4-methyl-5,8-dimethoxy-anthraquinone (IX). 
It was recr>’'Staliized from, glacial acetic acid, giving red needles; m. p., 165°. Its solution 
in alkali was red; in coned, sulfuric acid it was blue to blue-red, depending on the con¬ 
centration. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.0360: CO 2 ,0.0910; H 20 ,0.0162. Calc, for CnUuO^: C, 68.45; 
H,4.69. Found: 0,68.43; H, 6.00. 

ljSj8-Tnhydroxy*>2-methyl-aiithraqumone (X). —^This was prepared from the ether 
: iii the' same manner as l,5,8-tr.ihydroxy-4-methyl-aiithraquinone (XII) was prepared 
from its "ether.' It was purified from glacial acetic acid, forming red needles that sub¬ 
limed at 250-60°. It dissolved in alkali with the development of a red, and in coned. 

' sulfuric acid to give a blue-red solution. 

, Amlyses. Subs., 0.1153: CO 2 , 0.2S21; H 2 O, 0.0385. Calc, for CisHioOs: 0,66.66; 
H, 3.70. Found: 0, 66.74; H, 3.71. 

2,5,8-Tr2liydroxy-l-methyl-aiithraqumone' (XIII).—A solution of 3 g. of <?-cresoF 
S,6-dimethoxy phthalein (IV) and 1.5 g. of 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride in 60 cc. 
of coned, sulfuric acid was heated for 40 hours in a bath at 125°. The anthraquinone 
(1 g.) -was precipitated by pouring the solution into water and purified by precipitation 
from alkaline solution by carbon dioxide. It was recrystalHzed from chloroform, form¬ 
ing dark red needles; m. p., 270°. It was identical with the anthraquinone obtained by 
condensing S,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride with o-cresol methyl ether, dehydrating 
the benzosi-benzoic acid'thus obtained, aiid' demethylating the anthraquinone. The 
substance dissolved in alkali and in coned, sulfuric acid to give a bluish red solution. 

- Analyses. ' Subs,, 0.0705: CO 2 , 0.1935; H 2 O, 0.0255. Calc, for CisHioOs: 
;C,'66.68;H,'3.70. ' Found: C,66.SS;H,3.5a ■ 

' , ''«-Cresoi 'Derivatives.' ' ' 3,6~Dimethoxy-2~(2-hydroxy-4-met!iyibenzoyi)beii2:oic 

Acid (II).— A mixture'of 20 g. of dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride,, 40 g. of'aluminum 
chloride, and, 120 cc, of tn-cresol, after standing for 2 hours, was heated for^ 12' hours' in 
a, bath at 75° with me'chanicai stirring. .The-products were "worked up as in the analo- 
■ ''gous l^-cresol condensation'. The yield of crude-benzoyl-benzoic, acid was 15 g. (50%), 
and 'Of phthalein, 17' g. ' 

0,n'-recry stalliziiig:',, the'crude benzoyl-benz,oic., acid-from methyl alcohol, two'sub¬ 
stances were obtained'.:; The least soluble fraction-formed white needles that -melted at 
233 ° and proved to be the above-mentioned substance. 

Analyses. vSubs., 0.0933: CO., 0.2204; H 2 O, 0.0450. Gale, for CnHwOfii 

Subs., 0.3767: required, 1.19 cc. of iVNaOH. Calc.; neutr.'eqmv.,'3l6.--" Found: 

3-E[ydroxy-<5-methoxy-2-(2-lxyiiroxy-4-inethylbenzoyl)benzoic Add.—second, 

filtrates: in '-the'-;, crystallization,: of. 
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the crude benzoyl-benzoic acid. This when pure melted at 147° (uncorr.) losing, water 
and resolidifying. A second melting'point was reached at about 179°. It was impos¬ 
sible to remove all the water by heating the substance at 120 At 140 ° for 4S hours the 
water was removed completely and the product then melted at 187°. TMs was an¬ 
alyzed; and shown to be a monomethyl ether. It probably has the structure assigned it, 
but this was not proved. 

Analyses, Subs., 0.0557, 0.0860: 002,0.1307,0.2005: HsO, 0.0245, 0.0391. Calc, 
for CieHiiOs': C,'63.57;'H, 4.63. Found: C, 63.99, 63.57; H, 4.90, 5.02. , 

Hydrated subs. (m. p., 147°), 0.1468: CO 2 , 0.3275, H.O, 0.0697. Calc, for 
C 16 H 14 O 6 .H 2 O: C, 60.00; H, 5.00. Found: C, 60.84; H, 5.27. 

Hydrated subs. 0,1673: required, 0.529 cc. of .YNaOH. Calc.; neutr, equiv., 320, 
Found: 316. 

3s6-I>imethoxy-2-(2-metlioxy-4-niethylbenzoyl)benzoic Acid.—This substance was 
prepared from each of the benzoyl-benzoic acids obtained from ?n.-cresoi, by the action of 
alkali and dimethyl sulfate, in a manner similar to the niethylation of the analogous 0 - 
and ;^-cresols. The identity of the trimethyl ethers w’as proved by a mixed melting 
point. The product forms white needles from methyl alcohol; m. p., 189°. 

Subs., 0.0668: CO 2 , 0.2078; H 2 O, 0.042S. Calc, for CisHisOg: C, 65.45; 
H, 5.45. Found: C, 6,5.24; H, 5.48.' . 

Subs.,, 0.5355: required, 1.61 cc. of *¥HaOH. Calc.: neutr. equiv.,,330. Fo.und: 

331.' 

: W“Cr©soi-*3j6-di2nethoxy-phthalem'; ■ (2,2-Bis(4“hydroxy-6•-methylpheny^;3|6-dime-' 
thoxy phthalein) (V). —^This substance was' purified 'in the' same way as was 2,2-bis- 
(4-hydroxy-5-methylpheiiyi) 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalein (IV). The prod'uct formed white, 
needles;, m.' p., 271°. It is an indicator, the solution changing from colorless to red: 
at Ph' 9.S. The alkaline absorption spectrum showed a peak at X585m/A. ' 

Analyses, Subs., 0.0708: CO 2 ,0.1843; HsO, 0.0338. ' Calc, .for CaiKasOg: C,"70.93; 
H,.5.17. Found:' C, 71.10; H, 5.30. fy. ■ 

l-Hydroxy-S-methyl-SjS-dimethoxy-anthraquinone —A solution of 5 g.. of 

.S, 6 -dime'thoxy- 2 -( 2 -h 3 ^drox}^- 4 -methylbenz' 05 d)benzoic acid .(II) and 5 g.'o! boric add'in' 
100 cc. of 7%. oleum w’'as heated for one hour on the ..steam-bath..' The, 'solution 'was 
pOured..,over ice,, and extracted'with chloroform. ■ The chloroform solution was washed: 
with sodium bicarbonate so.lution. and again-W-ith alkali, which removed'the l anthra-', 
...quinone. Acidification' precipitated the 'substance,- -It. was purified from, glacial'acetic 
acid, forming red'.ne'e'dles;:m. p.,.172°; yield,"-about,0.25 g.. (6%)',., Not enough- of'the, 
substance was obta.inecl,to analyze, but it -wms converted to. the corre.spondmg trihydroxy 
-compound (XI). 

, „ l,5,8--Tiihydroxy--3'“methyl-’anthraqtim.one'- (XI).—The ■ 'eorres'poiid,mg. 'dimethyl- 
.ether (VIII) .was refluxed with.glacial 'acetic and hydrobroiniC' acids for '5 hours'. As.' the' 
m'ixture coo.led the trihydroxy compound separated,.-' -It 'was purified, from, .glacial acetic- 
acid, forming red needles; m.,p., 227°.’ .The substance, .dissolved in .alkali, giving a blue 
solution,, ,'vrh'ile 'the, dimethyl ether gave ,a red ^solution,. , Both; gave blue-red ,solution,s in' 
coned, sulfuric acid. ^' 

' ' -: Preparation of 3.,5-I)'iinethoxy Phthalic ,Aiiiiydride. '; The: Acid .B.aritnn ',Salt of S^S,- 
Bisulfo-benzo 2 C -Acid.-—This' substance, ■ was ■ prepared,,'by' a slightmodification' ,of' -the 
method" of'Barth®'®'.and'Hohenemser.®,®',' 'A-mixture of ''900'g.'of benzoic acid, 300,g.,','of 
..phosphorus pentoxide, and 1500' cc. ,bf'.50".%".ole.tim was sealed i,n an iron bomb and heated' 
in an electric furnace for 5 hours at 240-250°. After it had cooled,, the'bomb, was 

' ,.'',®®:,Hbheaemser,;;B^r.*.''.3S|:.2305^4'f^^^^ 
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3jS-Dimet!ioxy-2“(4-inet!ioxy-2-methylbeiizoyl)benzoic Acid (XVI),.—By condens¬ 
ing # 2 -cresol metliyl ether with. 3,5-dimethoxy-plitlialic anhydride, this substance was 
obtained in 40% yield. It was recrystallized from dil. methyl alcohol, forming white 
needles; m. p., 233°. 

A mixed-iiieiting-point determination showed that this acid is different from, the 
isomer (m. p., 219°) obtained by methylating the compound (XV), indicating that the 
rule of condensation oriJw to hydroxyl and para to methoxyl groups holds for 3,5- as well 
as 3,6-dimethoxy phthalic anhydrides. 

3,5-Dmielhoxy-jn-cresol-phthaiein (2,2-B5s - (4 - hydroxy-6 - 2iiethylphenyl)3,5 - di - 
methoxy Phthalide.—It was found impossible to crystallize this compound free from 
tarry impurities by the methods used successfxdly with the other phthaleins. 

Attempts at Preparation of Emodin Bimethyl Ether.—solution of 5 g. of 3,5- 
(limethoxy~2-(2-hydroxy-4-methylbenzoyl)benzoic acid (XV) and 5 g. of boric acid in 
50 cc. of 7 % oleum w^as w’armed on the steam-cone for an hour. The anthraqninone was 
purified as described under the preparation of l-hydroxy-3-methyl-5,8-dihydroxy- 
anthraquiiione. A very small amount w'as obtained, sulfonatioii apparently taking place 
to a considerable extent. The product crystallized from dil. alcohol in j^ellow needles; 
m. p., about 185 °. ■. Its solution, in. alkali was red. This product w^as refluxed with excess 
of'dimethyl sulfate and alkali for,'2 hours. The trimethoxy compound was extracted 
from the,'alkaline solution with ether. .On evaporation of the ether it was obtained in 
yellow needles; m.' p., about 175-180°. Not enough "was obtained to purify. It dis¬ 
solved. in coned, sulfuric acid with the development of a red color. This crude trimethyl 
ether was used for the absorption spectrum determinations. 

Nilxation of 3,S-Bimethoxy-2-(2-hydroxy-4-methyIbenzoyl)beiizoic Acid (XV),. 
'3;5-Bimethoxy-2-(2-hydroxy-4-methyl-5-iiitrobenzoyl)benzoic Acid (XIX).-—solution, 
of 4 g. of the benzoyl-benzoic acid in 80 cc. of glacial acetic acid w-as treated with 1 cc. 
of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.42) in-20 cc. of glacial acetic acid at 50-60° for. 3 hours. On 
adding water the iiitro acid was obtained in- quantitative yield. It was recrystaliized 
from alcohol in light yellow needles; m. p., 241 

' An^yses. 'Suhs., mB2Z: CO^, 0.1697; HA 0.0325. Calc, for-CirHigOgN: C, 
56.51; H,-4.15. Found: C, 56.23; H, 4.38.' ' 

Subs., 0.1195: required, 0.642 cc. of ATNaOH.' ,CaIc.: neutr. equiv., 361, or ISO 
if the OH were neutralized. Found: 186.- 

Condensation ' of 3,5-Bimethoxy-phthalic Anhydride with o-Nltro-OT-cresoI. 
3,,5-Biiii'ethoxy-2“{4~hydroxy-2-methyi-S-mtrDbenzoyl)beiizoic Acid (XVIII).—A mix¬ 
ture of 10,g. of 3,5-dimethoxy-phthaIic anhydride, 35 g. of o-nitro-M-cresol,^^ and 20 g. 
■of aluminum ch,loride was heated and' stirred in a-bath at 75° fo,r 20 hours. The excess' 
of ,'nitrocresol was steam distilled and'the product worked up as before; yield'of 
.9'',g. C62%j)* f't w’as purified from methyl alcohol, form,ing'white needles; m. p., 181'°, 
Only a'trace of phthalein derivative was obtained. 

''■\-',,:'A,twlym. ; Subs,, 0,1098: CO 2 /0.2299; H 2 O, 0.0446.' Calc.,for CaTHisOsN: C, 
-56.51; ■H,,4.,15. Fomd: ' C, 57.00; H, 4.51. , 

.''Subs., 0„I143':„ required,.0.620,cc."of iV'NaOH. , Calc.:' neutr. equiv., 361; or 180 
,i,f the, OH' ..were neutralized., ' Found,: 184.^ 

Summary 

,', ■'■,,4A'-satisfactory: metlio'd Iias\beeii. developed ' for. the condensatio'n', 
of'-phthalic anhydrMe.'-containing- methoxyl groiips'-with', creso-!s,,to''form 

s.nbstituted ben,zoyl--b€nzoic,.-acids.7 ■ 

'Keller, A«».,',2S9,::'22'3'.',(I^)Af^,'.A'',A^ V);, 5 
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2. ' 3,6-Dimetlioxy-plitlialic anhydride was condensed with o-, m- and 
;^-cresols. ■ ■ , . 

3. The benzoyl-benzoic acids thus formed were condensed, by means 
of sulfuric acid^to the corresponding trihydroxy-methyl-anthraqumoGes 
or their ethers. , 

4. ' The' exact structures of the benzoyl-benzoic acid derivatives and 
of the anthraquinones have been established: first, by comparison with 
the isomeri'S'‘"..,4fostances (described in the following paper) prepared by 
condensing 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride with cresol ethers; and 
second, by comparison \vith the trihydroxy-methyi-anthraquinone of 
known structure prepared from 3,6-dinietiioxy-c~cresolphtlialein. 

5. It has been established that the entering group takes the ortho 
position to the li 3 ^droxyl in the cresols. 

6. The anthraquinones from the benzoyl-benzoic acids derived from o- 
and p-cresol form readily, and those from the 'ni-cresol only with great 
difficulty. 

7. A preliminar}^ study of the condensation of 3,5-dimethoxy-phthalic 
anhydride wdth m-cresol and of the formation of the anthraquinone from 
the resulting benzo 3 d-benzoic acid derivative has been made, with the object 
of the synthesis and proof of the- structure of the natural drug emodin. ' 

S-. The course of the condensation of the .3,5-dimethoxy-phthalic anhy- 
dride with ?w-cresol was determined by- a comparison of the products ob¬ 
tained with'this cresol and with /n-cresol methyl ether and c-nitro-w-cresol.'' 

9. The absorption spectra of the anthraquinones and phthaleins 'were: 
obtained. 

UrBANA, ILLINOIS , 

^ [Contribution pr-om the Chemicau Laboratory or the University of Illinois] ■■ 

; ■TRIHYDEGXY-METHYL-ANTHRAQ ' II' ' 

vBv J.'H'.;Gardner^-WITH'.Roger Adams " 

RecSiVED Jui,Y 23, 1923 

lii the previous paper-■ a' satisfactory'method' was 'developed for; the 
“""'^ndensation of ' certain phthalic-anhydrides': containing methoxyl groups: 
with cresols. The. resulting' benzoyl-benzoic .acids; were - converted to:' sub- ■ 
stituted anthraqumones*' ,A detailed''study ■ of the condensation' of ■ 3,6- 
dimethoxy-phthalic-'anhydride -with ..cresol-S:''Show’ed_.-Jhat ,:the-reactions 
took place' very readily' by means of' anhydrous'-a,liuiimum chloride,',and, 
an excess ■ of cresol as a ’solvent' with' the formation- of products in'', which the■ 
ketoiiic -carbonyl'-of the; benzoyl-b'enzoic'acid- was ortho. tO' the -.h^^droxyl 
' 'group" of'the "Cresol. ' 'Sulfuric, acid'-'m'the; presence "of "a .'little bbri'c add 

■■"'f ;TJiis ■coiiiiiiUmcatioii'.,is' an abstract of '..a'tb'esis-submitted' by''J.,' H.' Gardner' iii' 
partial '^fulfilment' of ■the-'.’re'q^tiirements for th.e,' Degree of Doctor' .of 'Philosopliy- in -Chem-' 

' 'isWy'a--t'the:-,'Umversity:'Of'Iiiin'Ois. :;vr:Y::A''' 

■ " .Graves and .'-Adams',.-T his JbxmNAu, 4^^^ (-1.923) , j,; i:.:!-,:'"’,'' 
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converted tke benzoyl-benzoic acids tlins formed into the corresponding 
anthraqtiinones and these were demethylated to the trihydroxy-methyl- 
anthraqniiiones by means of hydrobromic acid. The benzoyl-benzoic 
acids were accompanied by diphenyl-phthalide derivatives' in the forma¬ 
tion of which the condensation took place in the para position: to the hy¬ 
droxyl group of the o- and ^n-cresol residues and in the ortho position to 
the hydrox^d group of the ^-cresol residue. 

In the present work the condensation of 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhy¬ 
dride with the methyl ethers of c-, m- and ^-cresol has been studied. The con¬ 
version to the corresponding anthraquinone derivatives has been carried out 
and the structure of the intermediate and final products has been determined. 

The initial condensation to the benzoyl-benzoic acids was effected by 
means of anhydrous aluminum chloride, using an excess of the cresol ether 
as a solvent. The benzoyl-benzoic acids from c-, m- and ^-cresol methyl 
ethers (I^ TT and III) were obtained in yields of 24%, 65% and 48%, 
respectively, as the average of several runs. 


OCHs ' OH ■ CHs OCHs ' ' OCHs 



OCHa- CHs OCHs OCHs CHs 

I II in 


In the case of the m-cresol methyl ether, more vigorous conditions w^ere 
used in the condensation than in the others, thus causing the hydrotysis 
of one of the ether groups (11). 

The acids Just mentioned from the o- and ;^-cresol methyl ethers were 
accompanied by alkali-insoluble diphenyl-phthalide derivatives (IV and 
V) in yields of 76% and 21%, respectively. ' No product of this' type formed 
in the condensation with m-cresol methyl ether, possibly on account of 
the \dgorous conditions used. 



..rv': , ■ vv ' 

■ ';The,, conversion^ of the^benzoyl-benzoic acids intO' anthraquinone 'de- 
vrivatives w^as .fc accomplished with the acids from, and'^-cresol methyl 
ethers ■'(! .and III) 'by heating with coned. .sulfuric acid to 150 "^ and cooling 
immediately'; with 'ice, ; 'The..- anthraquinone' derivatives thus produced 
.were partially demethylated during.their formation.',' 
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The benzoyl-benzoic acids were also converted to anthraquinoiies by 
heating with coned, sulfuric acid for 20 to 30 minutes at 145-155®. Under 
these conditions the products were formed and completely demethylated 
(VI and VIII) ; this method is, therefore, to be preferred to the other, 
as a single product is thus obtained. 

Such a very small amount of antbraquinone derivative from the acid 
obtained from r^z-cresol meth}”! ether resulted from either of' the above 
treatments, that it could not be purified. This is' in accord with the re¬ 
sults, of Weizmann®, and of Graves and Adams- who had difficulty in form¬ 
ing anthraquinones from substituted benzoyl benzoic acids of a similar 
type. 


OH 




OH CH; 


iOH 



V,I VII ■ VIII 

The structures of the benzo 3 d-benzoic acids as given (I, II and III) 
were shown to be correct. Such structures' would be expected' after a 
consideration of the work of Nourisson^ and Weizmann®,^ who showed 
that condensation of phthalic anh^^'dride, with phenol ethers took place 
para bo, the methoxyl group, pro^dding that position was open. ' In the 
first place, the benzo^d-benzoic acids from o- and tu-cresol methyl ethers 
were different from those obtained by the methylation of the benzo^d- 
benzoic acids from 3,6-dimethox3"-phthalic anhydride and a- andlw- 
eresols. The benzo^d-benzoic-acid-from ^-cresol methyl ether was the 
same as that obtained b^^ the methjdation of the condensation'product 
from 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride and p-cresoL 

Second, the identity of the completely demeth^dated anthraquinone 
derivative (VI) , from 'Ssfi-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride' and c-cresol 
methyl ether with, that obtained by the condensation of 'c-cresol-3,6-di- 
,methox 3 ?’'-phthalein' dimethyl ether with' 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride 
and sulfuric acid, also shows without question the^ constitution of the^ 
original substance. 


cm cm 



7Weizmaiin,' j:Chsm, BSiT ■(191Q).; .'(b) 91, 1626 ( 1907 ). 

^'Notirlsson, ■.'Bef.,'19,'2103,^ (1886) 
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Still further proof,, and more direct, for the structure of the o-cresol 
metiiyl ether compound (I) was obtained. The demethylated anthra- 
quinone (VI) from 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride and o-cresol methyl 
ether was distilled with zinc dust in order to obtain the corresponding 
methyl anthracene. This, in turn, was oxidized to the methyl anthra- 
qtiinone and identified as the o:-methyl compound. , This proves . con» 
clitsively that the initial condensation must have been far a to the metlioxyl 
group in the cresol ether, since if it had been ortho, iS-metliyl-anthracene 
would have resulted. 

By analog}^ it is fair to assume that the m-cresol methyl ether also con¬ 
densed in an analogous way, the ketonic carbonyl going para to the meth- 
oxyl group. It was mentioned above that the acid was partialh?- demethyl¬ 
ated during its formation and it is most probable, judging from the wmrk 
of Kostaiiecki and Drelier,^ that the methoxyl group ortho to the ketone 
carbonyl (II) is the one wdiich has been split. 

The constitution of ' the benzoyl-benzoic acid from ^-cresol methyl 
ether is 'most certainly that given by Formula III. It is identical with 
the acid: obtained by the methylation of the condensation product of 3,6- 
dimetlioxy-plithalic anhydride and ;^-cresol. 

: : With the constitution of the benzoyl-benzoic acids fixed, the structures 
of . the' anthraquinones formed from them can easily be proved. In the 
case of' the ere sol methyl ether derivative, onl}?” one anthraquinone 
formulats possible (VIII). The anthraquinone from the o-cresol methyl 
ether derivative might have one of two formulas (VI or VII), depending 
upon whether water wms eliminated using the hydrogen atom ortho or para 
to' the methyl group. It has already been- mentioned, - however, under the 
discussion of ,, the structure., of the benzo 3 d-benzoic acids, that a-m,ethyl- 
anthracene could be obtained by reduction of this anthraquinone,, thus 
.showing that the hydrogen ortho to the methyl group has been eliminated 
and',,,that. Formula VI is correct. ■ ■ ' 

;,;It„.was mentioned, that during the formation of the anthraquinones from 
,'the benzojd-benzoic acids' under certain conditions ^ partial demethylation 
took place. From the benzoyl-benzoic acid obtained from, o-cresol 'methyl 
ether, a monometh^fiated anthraquinone was 'fornied: --' The exact'structure 
was not determined, but it seems probable that, the product' W:as 2-methoxy- 
'l-m,ethyl-5,S-dihydroxy-anthraquinone. The benzoyl-benzoic acid' from 
,^-cresol'.-nifethyl Hher 'y-ielded .'an anthraquinone, .dimethyl ether which 
'w'.as^'identical with that obtained'.by.-. Graves and Adams from 3,6-dimeth-' 
oxy-phthalic anh^^dride and p-ctesol, and ,so must be A-hydroxy-l-methyl- 
S^-dimethoxy-anthraquinohe.^,. This,is, in accord with 'the,observations"' 
of Oesterle ivho showed that one of the two methoxyl groups in the 1,8- 
,, positions „in ^ chrysazin, ,is„ more .^rea-ctiye;, ■ than,' the,,-,, other.,®:,,':- 

'6;'0€sterl'e,'Arc:ftvPfei4s..';25|,','.3|5Tp 
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The structures of the phthalein by-products (IV and V) are correct 
without doubt. ■ The one formed from the o-cresol methyl ether was the 
same as that obtained by the meth 3 dation of the plitlialeiii obtained bi” 
the' condensation of 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anlnrdride with c-cresoi In 
the case of the condensation of the Sjb-dimethox^'-phtlialic anhydride 
with the ;^-cresob a fluoran was produced due to the deliydration' of the 
phthalein first formed. Vdien the f»-cresol methyl ether was used, no 
such fluoran formation was possible and the correspoiidiiig plitlialeiii was, 
therefore, produced. 

Experimental Part 

The 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride iras prepared as described in 
the previous paper. The cresol ethers were made by the usual method 
of treatment of the cresols with sodium h^ulroxide and dimeth}'! sulfate. 

Condensation of Sjd-Dimethoxy-phthalic Anhydride with the Cresol 

Methyl Ethers 

^"Cresol Methyl Ether Derivatives.^ 3,6-Di2iiethoxy-2*-(2"methox5’--5-iiiethyl- 
benzoyl) benzoic Acid (HI).—A, mixture of 5 g. of 3,6-dimethoxy-plitlialic anhydride and 
. 25 cc. of ^-cresol methyl ether was prepared in a large Pyrex test-tube' provided with .a 
mechanical stirrer,. To this w-as added 15'g. of anhydrous aluminum chloride, and tlie 
.mixture was sti.rred continuously for 1 hour so as to -give a iiomo.geneotis reactio'ti mixture ; 
during 'this time evolution of hyd.rogen chloride. took place. . The. tube, was then heated'. 
for 6 hours at 70°; after 4 to 5 hours the mixture became so thick .that it' coul€inO'lo.nger" 
be stirred. 

At the end of the heating the mixture was cooled and slowly treated with 50 cc. of 1:1 
hydrochloric acid. The excess of cresol ether, was removed by steam distillation, as well 
as any free cresol which might have formed during the reaction. The residual mixture 
in the flask was cooled and tlie dark brown'.solid was .fi.ltered. , ■ It was.'boiled.' with 10% 
sodium hydroxide, cooled, and "filtered. ■ The residue was set aside and the'alkaline'Solu¬ 
tion was saturated.with carbon'dioxide. This caused the pre.cipit.atioii of. alumiiiuin 
hydroxide "which wms'filtered, off.' From -this filtrate'S'.o g, (44%). of 3,6-dimet.hoxy-2- 
(2-raethoxy-5-methylbeiizoyl)benzoic acid 'was.' obtamed by' acidification ■ with hydro- 
chloric acid. . ■ It was 'purified by recrystalHzation from methyl alcohol 'and washing with 
ether, forming colorless, truncated prisms melting' at 203-204°. ■ 

Subs., 0.08'i2: CDs, O'T'942.; HoO, 0..08'56.... Calc, for Cis'HisOe:' . C, 6'5'.45;''' 
H,5.45. Found: C, 65.23; H, 5.0.1. ' 

:^-Cresol-3,6“dimethoxy-'phthalein' Dimethyl Ether', or. 2,2-Bis (Z-methoxy-S-methyb 
'phenyl),-3,6-dimethoxyphthalide® (V)..—-In'the ■' .preparation. ■ of... 3,6~dimethoxy-2-.'(2 
'methoxy-5-methyibenzoyi)benzoic acid (III) there'was always obtained.as a by-product 
a portion insoluble in sodiu.m' hydroxide solution..' ■' From 'the reaction mixture'.described,; 
there was obtained 2.2 g. (21'%) of'this insoluble .material. ' It was purified .by recrystal- 
'lization from, glacial 'acetic acid, 'forming colorless needles. m.eltliig' 'at' "187.5'°. .it'W'a.s 
dried to constant weight at 100° before analysis. '' ■ . 

'" Analyses.' ' Subs., 0.0826r,...COa,-0.2164;'H 20 ., ,0.0426., , 'Ca,Ic.' .for.CasPbsOfi: C, 71.89; 
H, 5.09.," Found: C,TL45;''H,''5.73..'''’.'"'':" 

' '.All ..melting .pomts given'in'this paper are: .corrected. ' 

'; .'Homenclature accordi.ng'.t.o. the'System .used'in.'Chemical 
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i, 5 j 8 -Triliydro 3 :y- 4 -Hietliyl“aiitliraqumone.~A mixture of S g. of S, 6 -dimethoxy- 
2-(2-metlioxy-5-niethylbenzoyi)benzoic acid (III) and 100 cc. of coned, .sulfuric acid was 
heated rapidly to 150°. \¥hen this temperature was reached the mixture was poured over 
ice and the dark red precipitate which formed -was filtered out. It was dissolved in 10% 
aqueous sodium hydroxide, the solution filtered and the mixture of anthraquinone deriva¬ 
tives precipitated by means of carbon dioxide; yield, 2.7 g., or 60%. By recrystalliza¬ 
tion of this crude material from acetone, two fractions were obtained in about equal 
amounts. The less soluble of these, which proved to be the 4,5,8-trihydroxy-l-methyl- 
anthraquiiione, was recrystallized from glacial acetic acid for further purification. It 
formed fine red needles, melting at 276-278° with sublimation. It is soluble in coned, 
sulfuric acid with a blue-violet color, and in alkalies with a violet-red color. 

Analyses, Subs., 0,0734: CO 2 , 0.1784; H 3 O, 0.0250. Calc, for C 15 H 10 O 5 : 
C, 66.67; H, 3.70. Found: C, 66.29; H, 3.78, 

The more soluble compound obtained from the acetone crystallization proved to be 
the l-h3^droxy-4-methyi-5,8-dimethoxy-anthraquinone. It was purified further by re- 
crystaUization from glacial acetic acid from -which it formed long, red needles with a 
yellowish, metallic gleam. It melted at 224° when pure, dissolved in coned, sulfuric 
acid with the development of a blue-violet color and in sodium hydroxide to give a 
bluish-red solution. 

A Analyses, Subs., 0.0620: CO 2 , 0.1566; H 2 O,, 0.0247. Calc, for CitHhOs: C, 68.46; 
H, 4.70. Found; C, 68.89; H, 4.47. 

; : As. stated in the, introduction, a mixture of products consisting of partially methyl¬ 
ated nnd entirely demethylated' anthraquinones by the condensation of 3,6-dimethoxy- 
2-(2-methoxy-5-methylbenzoyl)benzoic acid (III) and sulfuric acid, could be avoided if 
the conditions used for the condensation were slightly modified. This latter procedure 
is to.be preferred. 

A mixture of 8.5 g. of the benzoyl-benzoic acid and 85 cc. of coned, sulfiiric acid was 
heated at 145-155° for 20 minutes. The solution was then poured onto ice, and the pre¬ 
cipitate filtered out and redissolved in 10% sodium hydroxide solution. The alkaline 
solution thus obtained was saturated with carbon dioxide, causing the precipitation 
of4.5'g, (65%) of practically pure 4,5,8-trihydroxy-l-methyl-anthraquinone. This was 
further purified from glacial acetic acid as described above. 

£7-Cresol Methyl Ether Derivatives. . 3,d-Diniethoxy“2-(4-methoxy-5“inethy!beii- 
zoyl) benzoic acid (I).—mixture of 5 g. of 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride and 20 cc, 
of ' a-cresol me'thyl ether -was placed in a large Pyrex test-tube provided with a,mechanical 
stirrer. ■ To this was added 8 g. of anhydrous aluminum chloride and after the, mixture 
had been stirred for an hour' it was heated to 65° during a period of 2, hours "and con¬ 
tinuously stirred, after which it was held at that temperature for 5 hours. 

The mixture was cooled and decomposed with 50 cc. of 1:1 hydrochloric acid. The 
resulting' product was, treated, in exactly the same way. as .described under;, the corre¬ 
sponding |>-'cresol methyl ether derivative. There was thus obtained 1.9' g. (26 %) of 
3,6-dimethoxy-2-(4-methoxy-5-methylbenzoyl)benzoic acid.' It, was purified by crys- 
talHzatiO'n from methyl alcohol, then from-acetone, and'.finany dried to constant weight. 
It was'a, white, powder, melting at 192°, . , : 

" Amiyses, " .Subs.,.0.0934-. COa, 0.2266; HA 0.0442...' Calc, for 0,65.45; 

H, 5,45. ' Found: C, 66-1,7; H,5.2G. 

'.' 'O-Gresol-SjC-diiii'ethoxy-phthalein Dimethyl Ether, .2,2'"Bis(4--inethoxy-S"methyl"'. 
p!ieiiyl)3,.d.“''dimethoxy-phtha!ide ■(!¥).—From' the condensation" just. described ,8' g. 
(76%) of the material insoluble'in sodium.hydroxide' wus'obtained. This was purified'' 
by: recrystaiiization.from glacial;acetic..acid,■.'form.ing.colorless needles;''m.-"p,.",' 202-203®. ' 
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Analyses, Subs., 0.0808: CO 2 , 0.2115; H 2 O, 0.0433. Calc, for C^sH^sOe: C, 71.89; 
H, 5.99.- Found: C, 71.37; H, 5.95. 

2-Metliox3^“i-metliyl-5j8-diliydroxy-antliraquiiioiie.—A ini,xture of 5 g. of 3,6- 
dimetlioxy-2-(4~metlioxy-5-metliylbenzoyi)benzoic acid (I) and 100 cc. of coned, sulfuric 
acid was heated rapidly to 150° and then poured onto ice. The red precipitatewas 
purified as described under the corresponding ^-cresol methyl ether derivatives. 
There was thus obtained 2.5 g. (58% yield) of anthraquinone. 

The crude material was recrystallized from glacial acetic acid, forming dark red 
needles melting at 249-249.5°. From the mother liquors small amounts of 2,5,8-tri- 
hydroxy-l-methyl-anthraquinone were obtained. The monomethyl ether is soluble, in 
coned, sulfuric acid with the formation of a blue-violet color and dissolved in alkalies to 
give a blue-red solution. 

A wnters. Subs., 0.0S23: CO 2 . 0.2025; H-A 0.0320. Calc, for C 16 H 12 O 5 : C, 67.61; 
H, 4 . 2 : 3 . Found: C, 67.11; H, 4-32. 

2,5j8-Triliydroxy-l-metliyl-anthxaquiiione (VI).—-This substance was obtained in 
small amounts from the mother liquor from the previous condensation, but it was more 
readily obtained in a pure state by the follow.ing procedure. 

A mi,xture, of 4 g. of 3,,6-dimethoxy-2-(4-methoxy-5-methyibeiizoyl)benzoic acid (I), 

3 g. of boric acid and 40 cc. of coned, sulfuric acid ’was heated at 150° ior 30 minutes. 
The solution was poured onto ice, the liquid filtered and the precipitate dissolved in 
10% sodium hydroxide solution. After filtration the solution was saturated with carbon 
dioxide,, thus precipitating: l.o g. (45%) of . 2,5,8-trihydroxy-l-methyl-anthraqmnotie. 
It was purified by recr 3 ^stallization from dil. acetic acid and then from chloroform. 
It.formed dark red needles, melting at 270°. . 

Analyses. Subs., 0.0795: CO 2 , 0.1936; HA 0.0255. Calc, for CisHi A: C, 66.67; 
H, 3.70. Found: C, 66.38; H,.3.56.’, 

■ This same substance was obtained by the condensation of 2,2-b,is(4“methoxy-5- 
methylpheiiyl)-3,,6-dimethoxy-phthalide (IV) with 3,6-dimethoxy-phthaiic anhydride 
and sulfuric acid. A mixture of 7 g. of the phthalide with 185 cc. of coned, sulfuric 
acid and 3.5 g. of 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride-was heated for 2 days at 125-°. 
The solution was poured onto ice, the dark red precipitate filtered and dissolved in ,10% 
sodium hydroxide solution. By saturating' this solution with carbon dioxide,, 7.5 g. 
of the anthraquinone derivative %vas obtained- 

Since the phthalide was formed in.large amounts by ,the condensation of,'3,6-di- 
methoxy-phth,alic anhydride with o-cresol methyl ether, this-, method of preparation of 
the 2,5,8-trihydroxy-l-methyl-anthraquinone was more satisfactory than that by,the de¬ 
hydration of '3,6,-dimethoxy-2~(4-methoxy“2-methylbeno2yl)benzoic acid, (I). , , „ , 

Conversion of 2,5,8-trihydroxy-i-inethyl-'anthraquinone (VI) to l-methyl-anthra- 
quinone.—A sample of 2,5,8-trihydroxy-l-methyl-anthraqumone was reduced to methyl- '■ 
■"anthracene by distillation wdth zinc dust, ■ following the. method of Gattermann.® ■ The 
c,rude material thus obtained was ,oxidized to methyl-anthraquinone, following the 
method of Fischer and .Reinkober. ^ ° The product thus obtained' was purified' by crystal¬ 
lization from dil,. acetic acid, forming yellow. needleS' melting at 167°, which is the melting 
point of, l-methyl”,anthraqmnGne. , 'When this product was mixed with a sample'- of - pure 
'2-methyl-anthraquiuone melting at 174°, the--melting point' of,.the mixture'"was .lovere.d 
to 154°,: indicating that the compound's were not the same," 

'w-Cresql' Methyl ^ Ether Berivatives. , 3-Hydroxy“6--iiietlioxy--2--(4“iaethoxy-l-*, 

' Gattermann, ■*‘Practical 'Methods , of,- -Organic .-Chemistry,’*'' MacMillan,' apd:Go.* 
19i4,,p'.':,360A,--' 

''^^'Fischer'and;Rfeinkober;'X'#ft^t''C^?7i^,-'E2]';92,-'49,(1915),.." 
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methyibeEzoyljbeiizoic acid (II).—mixture of 5 g, of 3,6-dimetlioxjyphtlialic anhy¬ 
dride and 25 cc. of ';??--cresol methyl ether was condensed in the same manner as the o- 
and ^-cresol methyl ethers with the exception of a few details. The mixture was heated 
up to 75'^ during the course of 1.5 hours, and maintained at that temperature for 7 hours. 
Whexi worked up in the manner previously described, no alkali-insoluble product was ob¬ 
tained but merely 4.9 g. (65%) of a dimethyl ether, probably 3-liydroxy-6-methoxy-2- 
(4-methoxy~l-metliyibenzoyr)benzoic acid (II). This was purified by crystallization 
from methyl alcohol, forming colorless prisms melting at 194-195°. It was dried to 
constant weight before it was analyzed. 

Analyses. vSubs., 0.0766: CO., 0.1S06; H.O, 0.0342. Calc, for Ci^HieOo: C, 
64.56; H, 5.06. Found: C, 64..30; H, 4.67. 

Summary 

1. 3,6-Diiiietlioxy-phLthalic anhydride was condensed with o-j m- and 
p-cresol methyl ethers. 

2. The benzqyl-benzoic acids formed from the o~ and f?-cresol methyl 
ethers were condensed by means of sulfuric acid to the corresponding tri- 
hydroxy-methyl-anthraquinones or their methyl ethers. By varying the 
conditions,: of condensation- it was possible either to obtain partial de- 
methylation or complete demethylation during this reaction. 

■3.',' The structures of the benzoyl-benzoic acids obtained were estab- 
iished: first, hj comparison with the isomeric substances obtained by the 
Gondensation of 3,6-dimethoxy-phthalic anhydride with cresols; and 
second, by direct p,roof.. . 

4. It has been establkhed that the entering group takes the para 
position to the metlioxyl groups in the o- and m-cresol ethers and the 
ortho position to the metlioxyl in', the jt?-cresol methyl ether. 

5. The structure of the anthraquinones' obtained, from the benzoyl- 
benzoic acids was determined. 

.Crbana, iLWXors ■ ' 

[Contribution trom'the Department or. Chemistry op Iowa State Colle.ge] 

.. -THE YIELDS OF SOME GRIGNARD REAGENTS 
By Henry Gieman AND Roy McCra-cken^ 

RficEiviiD JUEY 31, 1923 

Introduction . 

In ■connection' with a series'cf s tudies; in voicing'the, Grignard' reagent, 
it was necessary to determine the approximate'yielct in‘the preparation 
of^a number of t 3 q)ical.RMgX/compounds.-. A_know,ledge;.of such.yields 
is-'- .quite. indispensable,: in - ''certain';'Studies.',In_ .particular: is,'- this,' true';,,, of 
re.actions involving-,an ex,ce.ss .of'some compound'treated'-w-ith-the"Grig- 
naxd reagent, -and when the interpretation of -mechanism of'SUch' aTeactipn 

,,,‘--,-4.'This.':papef, an';abshact':,:','bf'^'a. thesis''-presented ,.,:by::',Roy,.McCracken,' in ;,partial,, 
fnlMme-nt'of,,,the-,require:mentS''for the .degree of. Master .of lienee' in Ghemistry'at- Iowa. 
'.'State'.Goilegel'''-. ■■. 7 ,. 
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, is in no small,wa}^ determined by the ^delds of products. Apart from these 
immediate considerations, the study is not without some interest in such 
.general problems as steric hindrance and the order of activity of halogens 
in organic compounds. 

The method used for the quantitative estimation of the various com¬ 
pounds was that previousl}" described.^ Although no optimum condition 
was determined for the formation of any of the reagents described in this 
paper, advantage was taken of the opportunity to incorporate where 
possible those factors,which were found earlier^"^ to give a maximum 5 ield 
of etliylmagnesiimi iodide. It is quite probable that although the quantity 
of organic halide used was only that which would react theoretically with 
1.15 g. of magnesium, the yields determined are such as may be expected, 
in larger runs made under comparable conditions. In this connection 
a quantitative study of yields, when the commonly used solvent (ether) 
is replaced in large part by other more desirable solvents such as benzene, 
is in progress. Here the method of anatysis by titration will be checked 
in" part by the preparation of standard compounds in fairly large quan¬ 
tities. . 

Procedure 

The technique was essentially, identical .with that previously described' 
in determining the best conditions ''for the preparation of e thylmagnesium: 
iodide.® In each run 1.25 g. ■ of magnesium turnings: was used, and' the 
weight'of halide taken was' approximately that which would theoretically: 
react with 1.15 g. of magnesium. A' small crt^stal of iodine was. added in, 
each run as a catalyst; the halide in ether 'was added over a'45-min.ute 
period, and stirring was used throughout. 

With a few of the compounds^ (the- bromotoluenes, j(5-bromost}n'eiie, ■' 
and, a-bromonaphthalene) which react with magnesium rather sluggi'sM}^ 
at first, a minor .alteration .in .proced.ure-was made. ■ .Instead of "adding 
25 cc. of ether to the magnesium before-the'addition of 'the halide, 'only 
about 3 cc. was run in, and-then about 2 cc. of the ether solution''of halide. 
This .mixture was, warmed until the reaction, set in,', and then the remainder' 
of the ether solution of halide was added, over.4-5 minutes. ■ 

'D'liplicate.-runs were m.ade on each-compotmd^and'frGm eaeh'run.two- 
S'amples'.'were removed ,-for analysis. ■ The,,,yields given in' the 'following 
table are, therefore,.'.average-yields.'-for'at ,le-ast'4'analyses. Because'.,of., 
the'apparently unusual, results observed 'mth some-..of"the, compounds, 
repeated check determinations'were made up tO' 12 and'16.analyses. 'The 
agreement in results 'was. of the,',.'order.'alre'.ad,y ■,no.tedri,."very few, of .-the 
analyses varied' from/the "-average'-by' more ''than.'l^-, and' practically ,ali 
were ,within 0..5',%'.of, the average.' 

', ■ W'ilkmso.n^.T'ishei, and 'Meyers,.' This ;JouRN,An, 45, 150'(1,923,).' ' 

' :'',3,'GUimn,and)Meyers,:',ilwd^^ 45,,'.159■.(1923)."' 
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Table I 
Results 



Av. % yield 

Av. % yield 

Av 

% yield 


of corres. 


of corres. 

of 

corres. 


organomagn 

organomagn. 

organomagn. 

Halide used 

bal. 

Halide used 

hal. 

Halide used 

Iial. 

«-Propyl iodide 

79.35 

??.-Butyl bromide.. 

91.23 

€}-Brom,otoluene. 

86.65 

n-Butyl iodide. 

. 65.23 

fso-Butyl bromide. 

78.23 

w-Bromotoiuene. 

84.75 

»-x4.myl iodide.. 

. 75.76 

.jec-Butyl bromide. 

68.26 

/)-Bromotolueiie. 

88.16 

72 -Hexyl iodide.. 

59.50 

^ef/-Butyl bromide. 

20.62 

Benzyl chloride. 

94.28 

w-Heptyl iodide. 

. 64.27 

?z-Butyl chloride.. 

87.38 

a~B romonaphthalene. 

70.50 

«-Octyl iodide.. 

. 44.22 

Bromobenzetie.... 

94.37 

Bromocyclohexane... 

68.32 

Laur^d bromide. 

. 73.70 

lodobeuzene...... 

84.58 

j3-Bromostyrene. 

47.59 


Witli ^ 2 .-butyI iodide a first pair of duplicate runs gave an average percentage yield 
of 78.24. Because it was felt early in tiie work that the yield should have been nearer 
to those with ? 2 -butyl bromide and ? 2 'butyl chloride, a check determination was made on 
a more highly purified sample. This second pair of duplicate runs averaged more than 
10 % low^er. This necessitated another determination, and to avoid any uncertainty a 
third and a fourth pair of duplicate runs were made. The second, third and fourth 
runs agreed c[uite dosely and the average of these three runs (12 analyses) is that given, 
65.23%. Although the percentage obtained in the first determination fits in admirably 
with the drop in yield with increasing length of carbon chain, it should be discarded. 

In the cases of w-hexyl iodide, lauryl bromide and bromocyclohexane a pair of dupli¬ 
cate runs was made and the result for each is the average of 8 analyses. 

«-Butyl chloride showed no evidence of a reaction with magnesium until after 
three hours of stirring. In sequence, each reaction mixture was stirred for 4 hours, then 
allowed to stand for 8 hours, and finally stirred for 4 hours. 

The percentage listed for benzyl chloride is an average of a pair of duplicate runs. 
In another determination, where the benzyl chloride was used directly without special 
purification by drying and by distillation, the yield was 4% less. 

All halides were purified at least by a combination of drying and distillation, with 
the exception of the butyl bromides, butyl chloride, and the bromotoluenes. These 
were used directly from small stock bottles, and were of the regular high grade quality 
to be had from American houses. 

Discussion 

The yields of organomagnesium halides prepared from normal alkyl 
iodides confirm in large part several observations to be found in the liter¬ 
ature. It has long been known that the yield of Grignard reagent drops 
with the increasing length of the carbon chain, and that probably the 
concurrent Wurtz reaction becomes more prominent. 

Two intermptions to an orderly decrease, however, are to be noted 
:with: 4 J-butyl and 'W-hexyl" iodides. Several check analyses with highly 
and freshly purified samples failed to alter appreciably the average per¬ 
centages, indicated.Tf .an explanation for this apparent irregularity ,is, 
sought in the phenomenon of alternating properties of even and odd num¬ 
bered members of an homologous series, it must be remembered that the 
yield of ethylmagnesium iodide, determined scores of times, has always 
:::i3fe^:):cbnsid^ than;, that- .of ^t-propyhii:agnesium, iodide."' 

The yields of the 4 butylmagnesium bromides indicate in a striking 
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fashion that the increasing complexity of branching of an alkyl group 
runs parallel with a decrease in yield of the corresponding organomagne- 
sium halides. 

The three bromotoliienes show comparatively small differences. 

A comparison of yields of several of the compounds reveals the de¬ 
sirability of using bromides instead of iodides where the bromides are not 
too volatile and where there is not too much difficulty in initiating a re-, 
action "With magnesium. First,''? 2 .-butyi bromide gives a decidedly larger 
yield of the corresponding organomagnesium compound than does n- 
butyl iodide. Second, the yield of phenylmagnesium bromide is signi¬ 
ficantly larger than that of phenylmagnesium iodide. Third, it is quite 
obvious that if . the regular decrease in yield wdtli normal alkyl halides 
extends to the higher members of a series, the yield of lauiydniagnesium 
bromide far exceeds what one might expect for laurylmagnesium iodide. 

In this connection the yield of n-butylmagnesium chloride is noteworthy. 
It is considerably larger than that of n-butylmagnesium iodide and, only 
slightly smaller than that of the corresponding bromide. There is a possi¬ 
bility that it might exceed the yield of bromide if the reaction with magne¬ 
sium could be made to start more easily.^ This point is to be tested in con¬ 
nection wfith some studies on the activation of reagents used in the prepa¬ 
ration of organomagnesium compounds. There is undoubtedly a limiting 
factor here when one compares the halogen attached to like radicals, be¬ 
cause work recently published’^ and studies now being carried on in this 
Laboratory point strongly to decidedly poor yields of organomagnesium 
fluorides, whenever it is possible to prepare them at all. 

The yield of benzylmagnesium chloride is surprisingly high. For this 
reason it was checked and re-checked. The literature contains many 
references to the rather large quantity of dibenzyl formed by the usual 
Wurtz-Fittig reaction which apparently accompanies all preparations of 
the Grignard reagent. It is highly probable, therefore, that the conditions 
for an' optimum yield of ethylmagnesium iodide which have been extended 
to -the, compounds mentioned in this study might, for the, present,, be, 
advantageously used in the preparation of .all ..Grignard reagents.' 

The yields of the last tliree compoimds listed were determined because 
they ''are typical of some classes of substances'frequently, used in synthetic 
work, 

Summary / 

.■ The yields of a.number of-,typical Grignard reagents.have'been de¬ 
termined, and attention has been directed to' some'apparent regular- 

^ The o,bservatioiis ■ on.: chlorides should ,■ be restricted' to' alkyl chlorides, for. although 
it is p.ossibIe'to, prepare, phenylmagnesium' .chloride, directly the'reaction'is unusually' 
sluggish and the yield .such as ,to make' the preparation essentially -without value'.' 

SwmtSr BuE..''S:Oc.::Chim. 'Belg., 30,. 3C^, (1921). . , 
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ities underlying the correlation of yield with the kind of organic halide 
used* 

A'!vI 15S, IO'VVA 


[Contribution from th^ Chf;micau Laboratory op Harvard University] 

THE FORMATION OF FREE RADICALS BY REDUCTION WITH 
VANADOUS ■ CHLORIDE 
Preliminary Paper 

By J. B. Conaxt and A. W. StOAN 

Received August 3, 1923 

The addition of vanadous chloride to a solution of triphenylpyrylium 
chloride (I) causes the formation of a reddish precipitate which can be 
obtained in a fairly pure condition by filtering in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide* This colored, insoluble substance behaves like a free radical; 
a chloroform solution of it is bright red and the color disappears when the 
solution is shaken with air. The substance is reoxidized to the pyrylium 
salt by'' ferric cMoride; if this process is carried out quantitatively in the 
absence of oxygen a maximum of one molecule of ferric chloride is required.' 
Considerably less than this amount suffices to oxidize a precipitate which 
has stood for some hours even in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide; the 
compound is apparently unstable. 

While these facts clearly indicated that we were dealing with a free 
radical, we desired to obtain still more positive evidence. We, therefore, 
investigated the reduction of the salts of phenylxanthenol (II) from the 
chloride of which Gomberg^ obtained the free radical phenylxanthyl by 
the action of metals in benzene solution. Phenylxanthenol dissolves to 
a slight extent in coned, hydrochloric acid, producing an orange-colored 
solution. This solution presumably contains a chloride for which the 
oxonium formula (III) can be written.- This salt is much more readily 
hydrolyzed than the pyrylium salt, so. that it is necessary to work- with 
conccl. hydrocliloric- acid solutions. When, such a solution of'phenyl-' 
'xanthylium' chloride is treated with vanadous chloride a brown precipitate- 

^ C—GHs -■ - - 

, /\ 

CHCH. 

, ■ 1 ,11 vCeH^v- - .. . 

■ CWr™C"C-~~CeH6 " OC ' ■ 

- -'O" 



Cl 

(I) 
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is formed wliidi'is very similar in its reactions to the substance formed by 
the reduction of tripheiiylp 3 nrylium chloride. It dissolves in chloroform 
or benzene giving a red solution which to the eye seems identical with 
solutions of phenylxaiithyl (IV) prepared according to Gomberg's' pro¬ 
cedure. Furthermore, on shaking these solutions with air a peroxide is 
formed identical wdth the peroxide formed by oxidation of phenykanthyi, 
There is, therefore, no doubt that vanadous chloride reduces phenyl- 
xanthylium chloride to phenyLxanthyl, and there is every reason to believe 
that from triphenylpyrylium chloride a corresponding free radical is formed. 

This novel type of reduction is not confined to oxonium salts. The so- 
called carbonium salts of triphenylcarbinol are reduced by vanadous salts 
to triphenylmethyl. Triphenylcarbinol is slightly soluble in a very con¬ 
centrated aqueous solution of zinc chloride saturated with hydrogen 
chloride; a colored precipitate is formed on adding vanadous chloride to 
this solution. The existence of triphenylmethyl in this precipitate was 
demonstrated both by the color of a benzene solution and by the isolation 
of the peroxide obtained on shaking the solution with air. A solution 
of triphenylcarbinol in coned, sulfuric acid is also reduced by vanadous 
cliloride, a precipitate containing triphenylmethyl being formed. 

In this preliminary paperywe shall not enter into a discussion of the 
much debated subject of the constitution of salts of triphenylcarbinoP 
nor of the relative advantages of the oxonium or carbonium formulas for 
the pyxylium and xanthylium compounds.® For our present purposes 
we may consider that m solution the “oxonium” and the “carboniuni” 
salts are present, at least to some extent, as polar compounds; if this is so, 
the reduction of such salts to free radicals is comparable to the reduction 
of stannous chloride to metallic tin by the action of chromous chloride. 
These processes appear to be reversible and to consist essentially of the 
gain or loss of an electron from a certain group of atoms which can function 
either' as a' pQsitive: ion:or .as a free .radical, thus; '(C 6 H 5 ) 3 C+ 
;(CaH5)3C— 

."' 'Recent. investigations' have shown ■that ;a number "of reversible' organic 
processes which^ can be 'formtdated ;.in .terms :of ./'ele^ transfer' give 
definite potentials.^ ■' Preliminary ' experiments . indicate that ^ reduction'' 
potentials of certain organic .salts "to free radicals, can, also'be measured;'' 
such, potentials:'.of free':.radicals are an,alogous 'to the single potentials'"Of' 

®'See Hantzsch SS, 953.(1922)] for one of the recent, papers' on "this subject. 

■ ®. Go'mberg and West,, This, ,Journal, 34, 1.529 .'(1912). 'Gombe'tg and Go'He',' A nn. , 
'A7'6; 183 (1910). 

* (a) Haber and Russ, Z. pkysik. Chem.f A^^ 257 (1904). ■■' (b),'Granger and'Nelson, 
.This Journal, 43,' 1401'(1921). ' ,,(c) Clark,.'■/. Acad. Sci,, 10., '255 (1920). ' (d) 

'Biilmann.'and ..bund, Ann.'' chini.f/i6'fZ21 (1:921). ,'.(e)''Coiiaiit', Kahn,'Fie.ser and'Rurtz,, 
..TmS' J'OURNAL,'"'44,.,1382 (1922)...' '"(f) TaMer';and 'Baker, 44, 1954,■(1'922)'. "(g). 
'.,'Conant and.Fiesery752d.,,'"44,'.24^:'I1922).\^ 
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the metals. We hope to deal with this subject in more detail in another 
paper. 

Free Radicals and Bimolecular Reduction 
The extensive work of Gomberg and others on free radicals has shown 
that the so-called free radical is in solution an equilibrium mixture of the 
monomolecular free radical and its bimolecular association product. In 
the case of triphenylmethyl the following equation represents one of the 
equilibria vrhich are involved (we will neglect in this discussion the tauto¬ 
meric equilibria involving color changes). 2 (C 6 H 5 ) 3 C“ (C 6 H 5 ) 3 C — 

C(C 6 H 5 ) 3 . The extent of the dissociation of the bimolecular form is a 
ftjnction of the nature of the groups attached to the central carbon atom. 
This being the case, one would expect that in many cases in which '‘onium 
halides” were reduced to radicals the free radicals would polymerize com¬ 
pletely to the associated form; if this associated form was not appreciably 
dissociated in the solution, simple bimolecular reduction would apparently 
have occurred. However, if the first reduction product should separate 
rapidty in the solid form before it had wholly associated it might be possible 
to obtain a solid “free” radical whose existence in solution could not be 


demonstrated. We believe that we have realized such a case in the re¬ 
duction of the salts of xanthenol (V) with vanadous chloride. When a 
very dilute solution of xanthenol in coned, hydrochloric acid is treated 
in the cold with vanadous chloride a pink precipitate is immediately formed. 
This can be filtered off and is stable for a few hom-s in the air but gradually 
becomes colorless. The colorless solid is bixanthyP (VI). When the 

/C6H4V /C6H4X /CgH4\ 

0< >CHOH 0< >CH—CHd >0 

(V) (VI) 

bright pink precipitate is w^ashed with water, sucked dry and then dis¬ 
solved in chloroform in the absence of air (in a special apparatus) a momen¬ 
tary color is produced in the chloroform which fades in a few seconds. 
The chloroform solution on evaporation yields bixanthyl. This color 
change is a strong indication that the solid which is precipitated on the 
addition of vanadous chloride contains some “free” xanthyl radical (VII) 
which dissolves in chloroform with a brown color and then immediately 
and completely polymerizes to the colorless bixanthyl. If our interpre- 
' station of these ■ color changes' is correct a new method is available for mak- 

r yC6H4<^ 1 >C6H4V 

PC„>CH + 


yC6H4<^ 

CI + VCI 2 


yC6ll4v 

! 0< >CH- 


"T vx-.i2 -/V-XX-r 

solid, colored 
(VII) 

.in solution 

colorless 


' Fosse, Bidl, soc. cUm,, [Z] 35,1005 (1906). 
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ing solid organic radicals whicli are not free in solution. We are now 
investigating the extension of this method as well as the closely allied 
problem of the reduction of various t 3 rpes of aldehydes and ketones with 
A?"anadous and chromous salts. 

The reduction of pyridinium and acridinium salts' should be entirely 
analogous to the reduction of pyrylium and xanthylium compounds. 
Indeed, Cone showed some years® ago that by the action of metallic zinc 
on an aqueous solution of N-phenyl-phenylacridinium chloride a free 
radical was formed. This reaction can be formulated either as the general 
reaction between a metal and the solution of an organic chloride giving a 
free radical or as a case of reduction brought about in this case by a metallic 
reducing agent. There is one difference between the reduction of pyrylium 
and pyridinium compounds: the reduction products of the former series 
whether as free radicals or in the bimolecular form no longer have basic 
properties; they therefore precipitate from acid solution on the addition 
of vanadous chloride. This would not be the case with the nitrogen com¬ 
pounds, since even in the reduced form the trivalent nitrogen w'-ould have 
basic properties. It is, therefore, not surprising that on the addition of 
vanadous chloride to benzylpyridinium chloride (VIII) there is no appar¬ 
ent change; on making the solution alkaline, however, and extracting with 
ether, the bimolecular reduction product, N',N-dibenzyl-tetrahyciro- 
dipyxidyl (IX), is obtained. By analogy with the carbonium compounds 



CHsCsHs CHsCeHs CHaCsHs 

(VIII) (IX) 


there is every reason to believe that the first step in the process is the forma¬ 
tion'of thedreeTadical, benzylpyridinium,^ but'since this'is.'soluble in' the 
acid solution it immediately polymerizes to the bimolecular form. 

' '"'If ' formulate the 'relationship between a free' radical' and the ' corre¬ 

sponding “onium' ' salt”'' in ', terms: comparable .' .to. the single electrode poten-' 
tial^"'bf 'a;"' .metal,; it, ,is ' obvious .that all' reducing agents'' whose • potentials 
are, below, the'' potentials'of the free, radicals ..should cause the "precipitation 
of' .the'"radical'; In.' the'case 'Of',those.'compotmds which we have' 'so' far,' 
investigated, vanadous. chloride 'has-.a sufficiently low potential' (normal 
.potential about '—0.200 referred"To hydrogen), to cause 'this'reaction ■' 
titanous salts "(about —0.040) do not cause a'rapid'reduction. ' ''Chromous 
''. ■ Cone, This Jom'NAi., 34, 169.5' (i9l2)';. .36,'2101'’'(1914).' . '. 

.. .4 Weitz, 425, 202 (1921) ]. and' Emmert [B'er,, 53,'370 (1920)3 reported tiiat 

they had'obtained'this free radical, but 'later [Bet/, SS, 2322, '2S64'1 showed. conclnswel'y 
,'that the 'colored substance'.was, bimolecular,....' ■ 
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cMoride (—0.400) reduces the substances in question to free radicals just 
as does vanadous chloride, but because of its relative stability we have 
preferred to use the latter reagent. If too powerful a reducing agent be 
employed in such a process the free radical may be further reduced to the 
hydrogen compound, just as arsenic and antimony may be reduced to 
their hydrides. As in inorganic chemistry, the solubility and dissociation 
of the various factors and products in an electrochemical reaction are quite 
as important as the value of the normal potentials. Until we have such 
information, together with the potentials of the free radicals, it is profit¬ 
less to pursue further the electrochemical aspects of these reactions. 

Experimental Part 

Reduction of 2j4j6~Triphenylpyrylium Chloride.—^Tlie, ferric chloride 
double salt of this chloride was prepared according to the method of Dil- 
they^ and from it the pseudo base and the iron-free chloride. Both the 
chloride and the ferric chloride double salt are reduced by vanadous 
chloride in the same manner, except that with the latter compound a 
certain amount of vanadous chloride is used up in reducing the ferric to 
ferrous salt. Because the ferric salt is more conveniently prepared it was 
used in most of the experiments of which the following is typical. 

One g. of the ferric chloride double salt was dissolved in 125 cc. of air-free water in a 
200cc. Krlenmeyer flask. The flask was swept out with carbon dioxide and 0.1 iV vana¬ 
dous chloride added from a buret while the flask was constantly shaken. A reddish solid 
soon began to precipitate ; vanadous chloride was added in excess (until no fiirtlier pre¬ 
cipitate formed). The mixture was then filtered through a Gooch funnel in an at¬ 
mosphere of carbon dioxide and washed with air-free water. 

The red-brown solid thus obtained dissolved in chloroform or benzene 
with a red color; when shaken with air the solution became colorless or 
yellow. When suspended in water and treated with ferric cMoride solu¬ 
tion the brown solid went into solution rapidly and the characteristic 
yellow double salt of pyrylium chloride and ferric chloride separated on the 
addition of h 3 ^drocliloric acid. Several attempts to dry the precipitate in 
,an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, w’^ere unsuccessful, either because of failure 
to exclude air completely or because the compound slowly decomposed; 
the resulting solid was mixture of yellow and blackish' materials which 
did not show the cliaracteristics of the original compound. 

,, -A''number:;of 'quantitative experiments 'Were earried out in . which 
precipitate after it was Washed was oxidized with ferric alum in an atmos¬ 
phere of carbon dioxide either with or without the addition of a little 
benzene to facilitate the solution. After the solution had been thoroughly 
shaken for 5 minutes the excess of ferric salt was titrated with standard 
titanium chloride using ammonium thiocyanate as an outside indicator. 
The following summarizes the results which are very variable but indicate 
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that one equivalent of hydrogen is involved as a maximtim. The figures 
represent. moles of ferric salt required, to oxidize the precipitate' formed 
from one mole of double salt: (1) freshly precipitated, 0.92, 0.74, 0.5'9, 
1.00; (2) after 14 hours in carbon dioxide, 0.50; '(3) after 3 days in 
carbon dioxide, 0.29. 

Reduction of 9-Phenylxanthylium CMoride.—Half a gram o! 9-piienylxaatlienol 
was dissolved in 20 cc. of coiicd. hydrochloric acid and 5 cc. of water by gently warming 
the mixture. The resulting orange-colored solution was cooled, filtered from a very 
small amount of insoluble material by means of glass wool and placed in a separatory 
funnel filled with carbon dioxide. An excess of 0.1 M vanadous chloride was run in and 
a brown precipitate was immediately formed. Chloroform (about 20 cc.) was then 
added and the mixture shaken; the heavy precipitate completely dissolved, imparting 
a deep red color to the chloroform. This solution was then run into another vessel and 
shaken with air; the color rapidly vanished. On evaporation of the chloroform a white 
solid was obtained which was freed from a small amount of oily material by washing it 
with ether. It melted sharply with decomposition at 208-209° and weighed 0.25 g. 
RecrystaUized from benzene, it melted at 211° and was identified as pheaylxanthyl per¬ 
oxide by comparison with a sample prepared according to Gomberg’s procedure. 

Reduction of TriphenylcarbinoL—A solution of 0.2 g. of triphenylcarbinol in a 
mixture of 5 cc. of coned, hydrochloric acid an^ 10 cc. of zinc chloride solution (100 g. 
in 50 cc. of water) saturated with hydrogen chloride at. a temperature of 70-80°, w^as 
cooled and filtered through glass wool; vanadous chloride was added to it in an atmos¬ 
phere of carbon dioxide. A reddish precipitate was formed %vhich was rapidly filtered off 
and dissolved in benzene in the absence of air. A brown solution was formed, the color 
of which was discharged by shaking with air. The benzene solution on spontaneous 
evaporation yielded a small amount of white solid, insoluble in ether, which melted 
sharply to a red melt at 180-182° (triphenylmethyl peroxide melts at 185-186°). A 
solution of 0.5 g. of triphenylcarbinol in 20 cc. of 95% sulfuric acid was treated with 
vanadous chloride solution; a red precipitate formed. The evolution of hydrogen chlor¬ 
ide somewhat hindered the carrying out of this reaction; we propose to use vanadous 
sulfate for such reactions in future work. The sulfuric acid suspension of the reddish 
precipitate was, poured, on to cracked ..ice and the mixture filtered; as soon as the ice had 
melted..; .The precipitate, dissolved in. benzene, with the developinent of .color,;, the "color,' 
,disappeared.w,hen'''.the,solution,was shaken with^ air.and,, the peroxide was obtained, by 
evaporating the benzene solution and' 'treating, the residue wdthp.ther',' ■ . ' ■ 

. Redttction"''Of'Xanthylium, Chloride.—A .solution of'2 ,g. of.xanthenol in 50 cc. ol 
■coned, hydrochloric'.acid'saturated'.with..hydrogen'.chloride at',0° w.as filteredTrom, a 
■amall"amount of ' material,by passing .it through'.glass wool. 'The light brown solution' 
was:, ■'treated with .an, excess of vanadous chloride in'the "usual; manner and. the r'esulting, 
precipitate rap'idly filtered in, the. air and washed ..with water. , A pink, solid was .thus 
obtained;' attempts to, dry'.xt'in''nitrogen, without.-Ibss, of, color 'were .unsuccessful., 'Re-'" 
crystallized from 'acetone' after it had becpme'.'Col'orless-'it 'yi'elded' L3,g. ,of'b'ixanthyP. 
(m'.' p.,, .204-205°) and 0.''2 'g, of, oily material.. In.'ahother''experiment thC' precipitate was'; 
im’mediately 'dissolve'd in cMoro'form, the"■chlo.rofonn "solution .showing a, faint red ;Color ', 
for. a, few sec,onds and then becoming, colorless. ■, ..Bixanthyl'w'as obtained in,'a .good'3?ieid'', 
from ^this solution. To ..ascertain .whether 'or .not the rapid fading of the color of the solu-.; 

, tion was due to oxidation',' .the solution in chloroform "was carried out' in the absence of'air. ■ 
Some" of''the "fresfil'y precipit,ate'd compound was placed'in one leg of a wide Y-tube' and 
cMoroform* placed- in the other leg.' ' The'.'apparatuS'Was"then,.repe'atedIy .evacuated;'"and 
filled'Vmth'-nitrogen;: (free.'from.'Oxy ,The tube was then tilted and the cMprofonn 
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rapidly rim onto the precipitate 'which dissolved with a momentary red color, forming 
after a few seconds a colorless solution. This is strong evidence that the color change 
was not due to oxidation but to polymerization. 

Reduction of Beazylpyridiniuin Chloride.—A solution of 2 g. of benzylpyridinium 
cMoride' in 50 cc. of water was treated with 50% more than the amount of vaiiadous 
cliloride equivalent to two hydrogen equivalents. No precipitate formed but the 
vanadous cMoride was evidently oxidized, as the first portion of it rapidly changed color. 
The solution was made strongly alkaline and the solution containing a suspension of in¬ 
organic hydroxides and organic material was repeatedly extracted with ether. On 
evaporation a brown solid wms obtained which on washing with alcohol became nearly 
white. , It melted at 74--S3® and wsls identified as N,N'-dib'enzyl-tetrahydro-dipyridyl 
by the very characteristic blue color wrhich its alcoholic or acetone solutions acquired 
when warmed in air." 

Summary 

L Vanadous chloride reduces triphenylp 3 ’r 3 diiiin, chloride, forming 
a colored substance insoluble in water that behaves like a free radical. 
The same, reagent reduces phenyixanthylium cMoride to the free radical, 
pheiiylxantli}^, previously prepared by Gomberg, 

2. Triphenylcarbinol in coned, hydrochloric acid or sulfuric acid solu¬ 
tion is reduced to triphenylmethyl by vanadous chloride. 

3. ' Xantlienoi in coned, hydrochloric acid is reduced by vanadous 
chloride to bixantliyl. The color of the product indicates that a free 
radical is first formed tvhich is stable only in the solid state. Benzyl¬ 
pyridinium chloride is reduced to a bimolecular product; no insoluble com¬ 
pound is'formed in contrast to the behavior of the oxonium and carbonium 
chlorides. 

, Cambridge; 38, Massachusetts ■ ' 


NEWBOOKS 

The Theory, of Allotropy. By ,A. SMiTs,.'Ph.'D.,, Professor of Che,mistiy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Amsterdam. ■ ■ Translated from the German' with the Author’s sanction 
by J. .Smeath Thomas, r).,Sc., Se.mor Lecturer on' Chemistr 3 ?' in the University , of 
■Liverpool. ('Text-Books of Physical Chemistry,'edited by .Sir William'Ramsay and' 
F. G. Donnan.) Longmans, Green and Compan^q 55 ,Fifth'Avenue, .New ".York; 

, London, Toronto, .Bombay, Calcutta and Madras; 1922,; xiii,' -|-"397 pp. ,,,239 
■ figs. 22 X, ,14, cm. Price $'7.00 net.,' 

ib Many of the .writers of scientific papers' published .in the, .Netherlands 
|';'^em tacitly to .assume that the reader isThorouglily,.familiar, with the 
|f^priter*s previous papers' and can therefore without explanation apprehend 
precise meaning of,terms and sj'mbolS'. In a'series'',of .papers' this 
be ui 2 ,avoidable,,,but a, book made'from them.'should surely.i'nclude.' 
I i fundamental discussion comprehensible to, the reader not already'a spe.cial- 
,,vlst in the topic. American readers of this’ book' ,will 'fin.d'the explanatory ' 
|?ltotter inadequate, and the general mode of treatment is not attractive 
'fmcMgh to persuade many of them to proceed far with the task of reading 
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it comprelieiadingly. Part of the diffictilty is inherent in the subject; 
but the drier the subject, the more care must one take in exposition. ■ The 
first two pages are designed to set forth the basis of the theory, but do it 
so curtly that to many readers they would convey little. On the third 
page the author plunges into his subject and devotes about half of the book 
to a theoretical discussion of various possible cases, using the methods of 
Gibbs, which are more familiar to Hollanders than to Americans. In 
the latter half he takes up a number of cases which have been investi¬ 
gated experimental^ and considers the application of the theory to account 
for electrochemical phenomena, passivity of metals in particular. The 
essence of the theory is that allotropy is a case of tautomerism; that an 
allotropic substance, though in many respects it behaves as a one-compo¬ 
nent system, is in reality a mixture of two molecular species or pseudo¬ 
components which in general are in equilibrium with each other. This 
hypothesis is very helpful in accoimting for the phenomena observed in 
systems such as sulfur where the observed melting temperature, for in¬ 
stance, depends upon the previous history of the sample of sulfur; but there 
is a question as to how far one is practically justified in extending it to all 
of the cases to which the author applies it. To the student specifically 
interested in the subject of allotropy the book will be welcome, but it can¬ 
not be commended to any other class of readers. 

John Johnston'' " 

Aaorganische Chemie: em Lehrbuch ztun Weiterstadium imd zmn Handgehrauch. 
(Inorganic Chemistry: a textbook for the more advanced student and for reference.) 
By Dr. Fritz Ephraim, Professor at the University of Berne. Second and third 
editions, revised. Theodor Steinkopff, Residenzstr. 12 b, Dresden-Blasewitz, 
1923. viii -f- 742 pp. 55 figs. 24.5, X' 16.5 cm. Price unbound $2.00; bound 
, . ,''$2.40.'■: 

It is not surprising that a third- e'dition- of this excellent handbook' has 
been required.; ■ In "it, account has been taken of the most recent advances 
in/'this field,' and numerous ininor. improvements have been ma-de. The 
book is,, however, substantially unchanged from the' first edition.' ' ' 

'' Tt iS'.too bad that so good a book as this is printed on' such miserable 
■paper.:"''" 

,'ARTHUR'B'. UaMB '.,' 

Laboratory Exercises, in Inorganic Chemistry. ■ By^jAMSs F. Norris, '^Rrofessor, of 
"Organic "Chemistry, ,'Massachusetts Institute 'of . Technology, and: Kbnneth 'E'.. 
Mark, Professor of Chemistry, Simmons College, 'International Ghemica! .Series, 
H,'. 'P. 'Talbot, Ph.D.,,' Consulting Editor. , McGraw-Hill Book. Gompany, .Inc., 

. 3'70 Seventh Avenue, New' York; 6;and S'^Bouverie Street, E. C.,'4, 'London, ,■1922,. 
''x+ 548pp, .",16figs. 21 X 14'cm.,:'.. Price$2,00. ■ '"' 

■':. This'.book is intended'for'“the..student who'.has, had" a goO'd'.' trainiiig.ih 
Chemistry in the high school, '■and:"who should have his interest stimulated. 
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in Ms college course^ and shoMd be given an opportunity to extend his 
experieaGe."'* In carrying out this purpose, the authors have avoided the 
mere repetition ■ of the more purely illustrative experiments performed in 
the high school, and have introduced a large number of experiments to 
emphasize the general principles of chemistry, as the following titles of 
the first 20. experiments will' show. ■ 

Fhj^sicai and Chemical Changes,; Mixtures and Pure .Substances, (an 
important topic often slurred in elemental}' courses); Oxygen; H 3 Mrogen; 
Quantitative Studies of Chemical Reactions; Water: Chlorine; Hydro¬ 
chloric Add; Hydrogen Peroxide; Properties of Liquids and Solids; Carbon 
and Its Compounds; Acids, Bases, and Salts; Solutions; Chemical Equi¬ 
librium; vSulfur and vSulfides; Oxides and Acids of Sulfur; Nitrogen 
and the Atmosphere; Ammonia; Acids and Oxides of Nitrogen; Atomic 
and Molecular Weights. The experiments which follow^ take up Groups 
7 and o, organic compounds, silicon and boron, and then the metals, but 
include alsO' experiments on the-physical properties of the metals, chemical 
properties of the metals, and electrochemistry. Each'assignment is pre¬ 
ceded by . a discussion which should enable the student to understand the 
' general. purpose of the ■ experiments. The experimental directions are 
clear,, and involve simple apparatus. 

The most'striking feature of the book.is the list of questions upon each, 
experiment. The authors have resisted the temptation to do all the think¬ 
ing for the student by wording- the questions so as to indicate the answer. 
The questions are, on the contrar}}, well calculated .to stimulate the student 
to' accurate .observation and clear reasoning. In the opinion- of_tbe re- 
■ viewer, this .course represents a noteworthy e.ffort to give the student the 
- proper, foundation for the understanding of mode.rn chemistry. ■ 

■ ' JolSr H. HinDUBRANO 

Die. Physikalisclie Chemie in der Inneren Medizin (Physical Chemistry as Applied , to 
'internal Medicine). By Prof.-Dr. H. SchadU, Director of the Physico-chemica! 
Division of the Medical Clinic, University of .Kiel. Theodor Steinkopff, Dresden 
an-d , .Leipzig. 1921. vii -r' 569'.pp. '107 figs.' 

'The,development- of physical chemistrvr as- an independent- entity- has 
-'determined great progress in many fields'of,, thought,. Among these, the 
medical sciences- upon which the art,.of healing is.based, have.'been notably-' 
..stimulated and expanded by the application-of .these, concepts,,-and g-enerali- 
.'z.ations.',.; - .Recognmii'g'the'import ,Gf,,sd,entifi-c, development to the.practice 
of the- art,,the-author has prepared, a'.non-mathematical-summary for ,the- 
use of physicians'.and-students.. -The'introductor}^ '. chapters, are, devoted 
to an exposition of certain fundamental .'.concepts in the '.p'hysico-chemieal, „ 
field.,' '.In the,,,main .the facts are 'clearly■■pre.sented,.,"at "times,,-"exceUently,^ ,. 
and the summary solution . ..of certain ,'Of. the .still, disputed-.questions'.".of) 
theory'will,- probaMyv'-,not '''prove--:disqm,etmg)to:',';the:;.'''author’s 
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clientele* As an example'may be cited the author’s opening sentences 
(p* '2) in which, solutions are divided into three “sharpl}^ defined” types. 
From time to time, the author pauses to emphasize the validity of purely 
materialistic concepts. One wonders why his optimistic prophecy, con¬ 
cerning cell morphogenesis is not supported by quotation from B'astian’s 
ingenious—and meaningless—experiments. The major portion of the 
volume is concerned with the principal thesis, the pathological conditions 
discussed being arranged chiefly in a topographical classification. The 
blood, alimentary canal, liver, kidneys, lungs, circulatory and nervous 
systems, are among the topics treated. It is to be regretted for the author¬ 
ity of the book that the access of the writer to literature other than that 
in German, was so limited. While the disruption of the w^ar could readily 
explain a number of the omissions, others cannot be so reasonably con¬ 
doned. To cite a single instance, a discussion of gaseous metabolism 
without reference to Benedict or duBois must fall short of a complete 
exposition of, the topic. Of the author’s.' own-prolificity, frequent quota-- 
tion leaves no doubt. Particularly is he indebted to his earlier publica¬ 
tion on 1‘The Significance of Catalysis for Medicine.” 

Certain earlier generalizations which have lost a portion of their original 
significance in the light of later experience are apparently regarded as 
still to be designated as laws (“gesetze”)." 

In the somewhat frequent application' of -this' term to generalizations of. 
var3?4ng degrees of validity one is inemtably reminded of the Dooley say¬ 
ing of two decades ago concerning “buildings called sky scrapers—but not 
by the sky.” 

A third portion of the book is devoted to a description of .the technical' 
details of certain physical chemical methods w'hich .have been applied, to, 
diagnostic procedures. Many of the. illustrations are' faiti,iliar to those 
who .have had occasio.n to consult- the catalogs of several well-known 
purveyors of apparatus. ' . 

" To summarize briefly,: the book shows .evidence of .the expenditure'of ' 
much labor. There is, however, a.'distinct lack of critical evaluation-of 
much included material. With the several- excellent tre,atises: in-''this, 
field, from authors evidencing a more, catholic'"taste in current- literature 
there does not seem to be a searching need for;.the-pre'sent volume. 

" The-make-up of the'-book .reflects ;the,m.atarial difficulties, w„ith 'Which' 
G^rmany.is-now'contending. 

■ •. ' A. W.'Powe': 

Die Phys&alische Chemie in der laneren M.edi 2 in. ■ Bie Anwendmig md die Bedeu- 
-tong Phjsikocheimsche-r .Forschmig m'.,der Pathologie iind Ther.aijie .'f’iir .Sto-dier- 
ende und Aerzte. (Physical Cheiiii$try-,'as,,App-lie,d,-to Internal Hedlcme.--; Ihe,, 
ApjpMcatioji and Significance of Physicoch-emical.,Studies in Pathology,and -Phera-,; 
peutics. For Students and Physician^*) ■ ..By .Prof. Dr.,H, Schade. _Thirdd enlarge 
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and revised edition. Theodor Steinkopff, Dresden and Leipzig, 1923. viii + 605 
pp. 120 figs, 24.5 X 16 cm. Price unbound $2.80; bound $3.70. 

While the preceding review was in press, a third and revised ■ edition of 
the work has appeared. Beyond the expansion of certain sections by the 
inciitsioii of more recent citations, chiefly local in origin, no significant 
changes have been made. A number of minor inaccuracies occurring in 
the first edition remain uncorrected. The insertion of the index to Part 
I in the body of the book is an innovation of dubious value. The quality 
of press work and stock is improved but still leaves much to be desired. 

A. W. Rowe ■ 

Practical Physiological Chemistry. By Philip B. HAwm, M.S., Ph.D., Professor of. 
Physiological Chemistry^ and Toxicology in the Jefferson Medical College of Phila¬ 
delphia. Eighth edition, revised. P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., Philadelphia, 
IT, S. A., 1923., xvi -f 693 pp., 6 full page color plates and 197 figs.' Price $5.00. ■ 

Since the' first appearance of this work in 1907, it has passed through a 
number of editions , until in 1923, the Sth revision appe.ars. Originally 
.inte,iided '.as a laboratory manual, it has growm steadily until it is now a 
somewhat compendious compilation of laboratory methods. This growth, 
while it has enriched the volume as a work of reference has, in large meas¬ 
ure, nullified the original purpose. A patent cause of the embarrassment 
of riches is the attempt to unite in one volume the materials for a course 
in bioche:inistry suitable for collegiate instruction, with those of a diag¬ 
nostic technical character designed for the instruction of medical students. 
The chapters on ‘'Ga.stric Analysis” and “'Respiration and Acidosis” are 
eminently cases in the latter point. This' enlarges the book far beyond 
any'practical compass as a teaching .manual, and entails a repetition'of 
early experiments under later captions. ■ 

In the chapter' on '“Metabolism” it is a little difficult to" understand, the 
inclusion of 20 pages of animal experimentation, although the lucidity of 
the. text and the attractiveness of the illustrations make it both interesting, 
and stimulating.', .It is to be regretted also that in the selection of analyt¬ 
ical methods the author does not exercise a larger measure of' critical 
scrutiny, therebyr lessening the somewhat bewildering multiplicity, of 
procedures lor the determination, of a'.single substance. ■ To summarize., 
in its present form the book occupies.'that debatable middle ground be- 
t-ween .'the real laboratory manual .designed .for, the conduct of' a specific 
.course, and .the .encyclopedic compendia'of laboratory^.methods'such.'■ as, 
SO: .frequently appear under the editorship of the'.proHficAbderhaMenv '^'; 

,.' On the othei' hand, the book possesses.'many admirable.' qualities.'' ^'.,The:.; 
'Introductory.' 'paragraphs .of, each' chapter 'are ', most' jud,icio'us;'.summaries: 
.of;,.the facts and" theories to' iEustrate which the'expe'rimentS'.'are designed."' 
The author enjoys a most happy faculty of presenting his - matter, with 
clarity, simplicity and accuracy.' ■ These qualities, applied as they are to 
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the individual directions for experiment, offer the maximum of' assistance 
to the student, while in no sense restricting individual performance. The 
illustrations are numerous and admirably chosen. The summaries in 
systematic form cannot fail to appeal to teacher and student alike. The 
appendix, repeating the directions for preparation of reagents and solu¬ 
tions, originally presented as footnotes, is an excellent feature. . The index 
is complete and well arranged. 

If the author could be persuaded to divide his material into two volumes, 
thus conserving the needs of his dual public, the objections to the present 
text would be in large measure eliminated. And teachers and students 
in the several fields of pure and applied biocliemist:r}" would be greatly 
enriched thereb}’. 

From the publisher's standpoint the book is handsomely and diirafoty 
fashioned. Freedom from typographical error is an added attraction. 

A. W. Rowe ' 

The Chemistry of Tuberciilosis. By H, Gideon Weeds, M.D., Fydm M. DeWitt, 
M.D., and Esmond R. Eong, Ph.D., Professors in the University of Chicago and 
in Rush Medical College, WuHiams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, U. S., A,, 
1923, .„vii+447 pp. 7 figs. 23.5 X 15.5 cm. ■. Price $5.00, United States; $5.25, 
.Canada$5.50 other countries; net,-postpaid. ■■■'; 

This volume is the outgrowth' of the bibliographical phase of the studies, 
on tuberculosis carried out at the Gtho S. A. Sprague Memorial Institute, 
The authors state in the preface that.it supplements the earlier monograph 
by -Ott published in 1903. They could with full Justice have claimed that, 
in large measure, it replaces it. The majority of citations are from the, 
literature of the last two decades, during which time refinement and de-' 

' velopment of 'chemical methods have rendered obsolete'much of the care¬ 
fully compiled but regrettably erroneous data of the earlier period. The 
application of, physicochemical concepts and generalizations'' to the^ prob- ^ 
kmS 'Of biology. has also'wrought changes of far reaching' import,' and 

■ significance.' In 'the- present volume, while the ■cited literature' is by no 
^-means ex,haustive, this is evidently the-result of a nice discriminatio^n, 

', Particularly to be commended is the just and'balanced use of the authors' 

" own mate.rial. ■■ 

' Pertinent and significant reference is naturally made, but there is wholly' ,■ 
lacking that textual absorption that is an.unfortunate,and limiting feature 
'■ of'certain .similar publications. '■ Recognizing' .the existence of' two, .schools, 
of practice,■' it- may be' suggested that the- uniform inclusion of the .author's- 
■,■■'.name'-with the literature citation-'would be an, improvement-' 'Further 
''advantage'-might.,be secured by an ■alphabetical arran'gem.entof all citations 
'■."in',att'ap'pendix.',:,' 

■ ,'.' -The^''book'.is , divided into -'m-equ^ thirds, each dealing with "a, special. ' 
■'■",', '''phase;,: "of: '"the .-."topic.,.;' The■■' .introductorychapters on... the chemistry.' ofthe''': 
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NK-W BOOKS 

acid fast bacteria are written by Dr. E. R. Long. The chemical com¬ 
position of the bacillus and its various metabolic activities are fully treated, 
and a special chapter is devoted to the property of acid fastness. The 
second section,, whicli comprises approximately half of the volume and 
deals with a discussion of the chemical changes in the host, is from the 
pen of the senior author. Readers who have enjoyed the succinct and 
graphic si!in,iiiaries in the author’s “Chemical Patliolog}^” will derive equal 
pleasure from the present volume. Restatement of citations is here and 
there observed, but a fres.h connotation usually warrants the repetition. 

The inclusion of brief but lucid comparisons and contrasts with patho¬ 
logical states other than that of the thesis adds to the value of the book to 
the general scientific reader,, and attests quietly and convincingly the 
author’s breadth of 'perspective. v " 

The concluding chapters of The book, written by Dr. ,,L.'M." DeWitt,' 
deal .with the. chemotherapy of tuberculosis. As is implied in the character 
of research to which the vSprague'Institute is dedicated, citation from local 
sources is, here more frequent. With its intrinsic connection'.with the 
problem in. hand, however, it but'emphasizes the scope and value of the 
studies'which have'there found-their genesis. 

■■■ All in,aU, the .authors have rendered a.,very real and definite service to 
the scientific public, for while the individual worker imist go to Ms original 
sources, the summary here critically presented, should make unnecessary 
.many hours of fruitless labor. 

Mechanically, the press work .is excellent, and there is an almost co.,m- 
piete absence of typographical error. The. probable appearance of a new 
,,edition in-the near future will, it-is hoped,'offer opportunity 'for the use of 
a, more, substantial binding. ''■ 


A. W'. Row® 
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[CONTRIBITTION FROM THE ChEMICAE LABORATORIES OF THE OhIO STATE UNIVERSITY] 

THE SOLUBILITY AND SURFACE ENERGY OF CALCIUM 

SULFATE 

By Meree L. Dundon^ and Edward Mack, Jr. 

RecEivED April 9, 1923 

: It is well known in a qualitative way that the solubility of very fine 
particles is greater than that of coarse ones. This is exemplified in the 
ordinar}^ custom of digesting precipitates in order to facilitate their filtra¬ 
tion. The importance of having available some quantitative, knowledge 
of just how solubility depends on size is very apparent. Such data' are 
needed in elucidation of the surface-energy relations of solids such as are 
now involved in the study of the colloidal state. In spite of its importance,' 
hovrever, the only available experimental data in this field are those of 
Hulett^ for calcium' and barium' sulfates, and for mercuric oxide, and even' 
these "are admittedly qualitative.' 

In the present paper and the one which follows,we have repeated'some 
of Hulett’s work , and have extended his general experimental'method'to 
several other substances in an effort to obtain reliable values for' their 
surface energy^ 

U Grasselli Fellow, 1921-1922. ■ 

' 2 Hiilett, Z. physik, C/im., '37,'385 (1901).; 47,3o'7 (1904).'." It is true that Mari.aii 
Jones a'nd J. R. Partington [/.. Chem. Soc,, ,.107,'1019 (1915) ] measured the ,increased 
,solubility of'small calcium sulfate particles. Bauer,, [Z. physik., "Chem., 47, 160, (1904) | 
also mentions incidentally the ,increased solubility'- of'finely pulverized calomel'in con- 
,nection with the'use of a calomel electrode. .But'it is not reported in either of these 
papers that the size of the parti,c!es ■ was'measured. ■ .,It should be noted also that F.' 'C. 
Thompson. [Trans,. Faraday Sac., ,,17,'391. ,(1922)1 by quenching an iron-carbon alloy 
at '780'®," then' tempering part of it at 500° and another part , at 650®, obtained' cem,entite 
'/grains'of'different sizes. He determined'the concentration.,of the 'carbon dissolved in 
the'iro,n in .the two cases by. measuring'the' electrical resistance, and calculated an inter- 
facM." .tension of 1350 d,yn'es/cm.'' 

'''''®*',Dundon^ Tms Jq,imNAE,: 45.| 26»^''(I923)..', 
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Theoretical Part 

Surface energy, o-, lias been calculated by Hulett and by Preundlich, 
DT stibstitiition in the Ostwald-Freundlich equation,® 


M Si p Xn Ti) 


( 1 ) 


where R is the gas constant, T the absolute' temperature, M the molecular 
weight of the solid in solution, p the density of the solid, cr the surface 
energi^ per unit surface betw^een the solid and its solution, and 52 and Si 
are the solubilities of the particles of radii r 2 and ri, respectively. In the 
derivation of this equation it is assumed that the particles are spherical/^ 
that the dissolved solid obeys the gas laws, and that o- and p are independ¬ 
ent of the size of the particles. Equation 1 does not hold for dissociated 
substances. Jones® takes into account the dissociation of the dissolved 
substance by combining Equation 1 with the equation of Storch,® which is 



where a is the degree of dissociation, v is the dilution and K and m are 
constants. TvOien m is 2, Storch’s equation becomes the familiar Ostwald 
dilution equation. The equation w'hicli Jones derived, by a combination 
of 'Equations 1 and 2 and by integrating between the limits ai and ^ 2 , is 



) fai — €^2) ■ 


rln- 


■ y 



wdiere if is the number of ions formed from the dissociation of one molecule. 
While this equation is theoretically sound, its practical application is, com¬ 
plicated by, the fact that concentrations are expressed .only in terms of 
dissociatio,n and the constant m in Storch’s. equation. Inasmuch as small 
dMerences in dissociation correspond to- rather large changes of concen¬ 
tration, small errors in expressing dissociations are quite' serious. ■ 

- In' these' fundamental derivations the ordinary expression'for os-.motic- 


, RT -po 

work done is In ~ for one mole of dissolved solute. , Then., if sub- 
M pi 

stance'is-dissociated and we assume.'that-this dissociation'is'constant dur¬ 
ing ' the , process, Equation --1 becomes ■ . ' . 


, .RT, S2 

(1 —.a + na)-^ 


^ J\ 

, P \r2 rj 


( 4 ) 


. First derived' in -its most' general form', by-,. Willard. Gibbs, in .1876, ''Scientific 
Papers,”'kotig!ii'aiiSr-Gre.en.''a.nd''Co.,-’'1^06,.N.. Y,,-vol.' .'I,.p. .'315. 

* William Jacob Jones [Ann.. 'Thystk,'. 41, '441' (1913),] has consid-.ereci the'inflne.iice.- 
of various geometrical forms ..instead, of "the spherical.. particles assumed, in -the. general 
equation. 

nV. J. Jones. Z. S2,-:448f^^^ 

«Storch, 
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Values obtained by this simple equation approximate closely to those 
calculated by means of the rigorous equation of Jones, the differences being 
very , small in comparison with the errors inherent in the data. 

' There, is another point in this connection which is important. In sub- 


stitiitiiig iiumerical values for the radii in the expression 


P \r2 fi/ 


fo i,s the radius of the smaller and more soluble particles, and is, of course, 
measured by microscopic observation; ri represents the radius of a large 
particle, in equilibriniii with its own saturated solution. In Hulett’s 
work (and also in, the present work) this saturated solution containing 
the" large particles was simply a saturated solution of the substance in 
equilibrium with /urge crystals. Since the crystal surfaces were flat, 
I /t} is 1/"’ CO . It is true that Hiilett’s results seemed to show that particles 
2p. in diameter were also in equilibrium with the saturated solution of the, 
crystals. But one cannot be absolutely certain of the eomilibrium, and 
if it is a question of choosing between 1/ ^ and there can be no doubt 
that it is preferable to write 1/ 02 into the equation. In this case, Equation 
4 assumes' the form 


, ,RT, Sr 2 ^ 
(i - O' -r naj -rr m — — 

M S pr 


(5) 


and this is the equation wdiich we 'have used throughout our work in cal¬ 
culating the surface energy. 

In an interesting paper,-Marian Jones and J. R. Partington^ have at¬ 
tempted to test the validity of Equation 1 at 20 40 and 60 Taking the 
known concentrations of saturated calcium.sulfate solutions in equilibrium', 
with gypsum crystals, they substitute these values for Si in. Equation 1 
and, calculate S 2 for the respective temperatures and for various values 
of'fa, setting n = and making use of W. J. Jones' surface-eiie.rgy value, 
1050, calculated' from, Hulett's 'data. Thes’^ have-not measured,the size' of 
their particles, but h,ave assumed a radius of Ip, because their,experiment-' 
ally determined solubilities, fit their'calculated, solubility curve for particles' 
of' this size. The' surface-energy 'value, lOoO,' which takes into account the 
dissociation of the calcium sulfate,, has- unfortunately been - substituted' in ' 
.Equation 1, wdiicli does not hold for dissociated' substances'. The result'is-' 
that all of -'their calculated solubilities-andradius-values are''much too, high. 
This e,rror is'evident from the, fact, that'their fine.'^ particles "which ' give,an 
increased concentration-of 4.6%)at-20°'.are considered;,to be of'.the,'same 
s,ize'as were found by,PIulett to 'show no increased soi'ubiHt 3 q ^although' 
tJieir. oim cakidations are based on Huletfs^ daia.^ 

' Jones, and, Partington,'J. ChemSSoc., I0’7','-1019 (1915), 

,'® It has seemed'.deshahle, to call attention',to-'tke diffi-culties with' the coneiusious 
,r,ea,ched'hy Jones""and'.'Partington,because the substance-of their work has'already, 'been 
incorporated into two'well-known chein'ical'tes'ts., 
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Experimental Part 


Tlie method we have employed in measuring the increased solubility 
of stnail particles of calcium sulfate is essentially the same as that of Hulett. 
Into a saturated solution of calcium sulfate in equilibrium at 25° with 
large crystals, a quantity of the finely powdered calcium sulfate was intro¬ 
duced. The increase in concentration, and the return to the original 
concentration were noted by conductivity measm'ements., In order to 
calculate the concentration of a solution of a dissociated substance from 

the conductmty by means of the formula, — = . . , it is' 

liter 2oiAco 

necessaty to know the degree of dissociation a. For strong electrolytes 
Storch's dilution law holds and can be applied to supersaturated solu¬ 
tions. That equation, however, contains tw^o unknowns and cannot be 
solved for a, but corresponding values for concentration (1/v) and dis¬ 
sociation ' (a) may be determined by the method of trial and error. In 
this way values of l/% and a corresponding to the conductivity of the 
solution: in question are found. A« at 25° was taken as 126. Concentra¬ 
tions of calcium sulfate can also be calculated from the conductivity value 


at 25° by the empirical formula® of Hulett, 


millimoles 

liter 


= —0.354 + 


5211'(fe) + 841400 

Calculations to millimoles per liter for two supersaturated solutions, 
gave by the first method 15.59 and 48.84, and by Hulett^s equation 15.54 and 

■ 49.35, respectively. In view of the evident agreement the simpler formula 

■ of Hulett was used in all subsequent calculations, for even though absolute 
values might be slightly different the percentage increase would be the same. 

Preparation of the Salt,—Large crystals of calcium sulfate were pre¬ 
pared by allowing solutions of calcium chloride and of sulfuric, acid to drop 
slowly into 3 liters of hot, weU-stirred, distilled water.' The precip,itate' 
was then thoroughly washed eight times, using 2 to 3 liters of distilled water 
each time. In this way a pure sample of crystals 2l>“50ja long was^ ob¬ 
tained. Analysis showed that its water content was 21.1%., A; second 
analysis checked, exactly with the first. ■ The theoretical water content 
of the dihydrate, CaS 04 . 2 H 20 , is 20.93%,. 

The KoMrausch' tjrpe of' conductivity, cell with' platinized" electrodes 
that was , used could be shaken violently .,by hand immediately upon addi- 
tion ■ of, the powder': 

/'Exp'eriment 1,.—Some of these large crystals, were' ground by'hand' in 
an'agate 'inortar to' aTairly'uniform average, size' of','''0.,.3|^.:' .Fart of this 
powder (0.4 g.) was added to,about'40 cc- of the saturated,s'olution 
conductmty cell and in one minute the conductivity rose from,'the original 
value of 2208 X 10“"® to 2616 X 10“®. ,. After two days it had returned 
Hulett, Z. phydK Ckem., 42r58Ltl9(^.. 
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to 2276, and after six days to 2213 X 10"“®. The only large crystals, witli 
which the final solution was presumably in equilibrium, were those large 
fragments introduced along with the fine powder. Unhen calculated to, 
concentration values, the increase %^a$ about 24%, 

Analysis of a portion of the pow'der which had been ground in the agate 
mortar, showed that its water content- was only 12%. Evidently, the 
grinding treatment had partially dehydrated it. This effect has been 
observed by Sullivan and Steiger/-® who reduced the water in gypsum to 
about 5%, by long grinding. Since it is well knowm^^ that dehydrated 
calcium s'ulfate is much more soluble than the dihydrate, it may be true 
that part, at least, of the obser\'ed increase in solubility noted in this experi¬ 
ment may have been due to the presence of the dehydrated material. 
Hulett, in fact, was careful to call attention to such a possibility. Prac¬ 
tically the same result that has been noted in this experiment with pre¬ 
cipitated calcium sulfate, has also been found with natural g}q)sum. With 
ground g}q)sum particles 0.3 jl& in diameter and a water content of 15%, 
an increase in conceniration of 28% was observed. 

Experiment 2.—The greater solubility of the dehydrated materia! may 
be shown in a very'striking way. \\Tien calcium sulfate which has lost 
a few 'per cent, of its water content is added to a drop of water under the 
microscope, long needle-like crystals nf the-dihydrate form rapidly, thus 
showing a high degree of supersaturation. ■ But the needles do not form 
if the added powder contains its full amount of water of crystallization, 
even though it be very finely divided. 

Experiment 3,—To the same saturated solution in equilibrium with the 
large crystals used in Expt. 1, were added some of these same large crystals 
which had been dehydrated by heating. The crystals were not ground. 
The conductivi-ty moved from the original- value of 2208 X, 10""® to 2450 X' 
10""®'in one day, and in two days to 2520 X 10f^^en filtered, and 
seeded with' the original hydrated crystals, the conductivity^ returned 
after four days to practically its original value, ' The question at,once, 
arose as to whether or not heating the crystals resulted in pulverization' 
by decrepitation- Microscopic examination of the -dry crystals'failed to' 
show, the presence of fine particles, and the very'slow rate of increase of 
the conductMty also ,indicated that small particles- were not present/ ,' '' 
This, experiment shows that it- is.'possible to.inorease the conceniraiion 
■mithout fowdering the calcium mlfaiCy if it is dehydrated. It is, interesting 
■to , note, incidentally, what 'happens' to the', dry crystals w,Mch have been' 
dehydrated, when a drop of water is added'to them on a microscopic slide. 

' ^®',;,Tliis' ,-observatioii, is 'given by W. F. 'Hillebrand, - This Jo-urnal, 30, 1120 (1908-). 
'Conipare Jobn Joliiistoii,,',i?er. 850'(1923). 

■ '^^ 'Mangnac,'" pUys.t ,(5)- I,-274 (1874).' Cavazzi, Indmtrm . cMmica,, 

1906, 866 (1906). 
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Tliev are at once broken up into mucli smaller crystals, as tliougli the water 
violently works its way Vvith a disniptwe force into porous places which 
have been produced in the cri^stals by the heat treatment. 

Experiment 4.—It is evidently not at all an easy matter to grind 
calcium sulfate crystals without causing partial dehydration. An attempt 
was made to do this by grinding the precipitated crystals between two 
glass, plates wetted wdtli petroleum ether. The powder analyzed 21 . 1 % 
water. IMost of it was about 0.5,a in diameter, with very little smaller 
than that. The increase in concentration obtained was 4 . 8 %. 

The' cTA-'stals can be ground between glass plates without the addition 
of petroleum ether and the powder will show^ by analysis its full water 
content, but it is difficult to obtain powder even as small as 0.5jU, because 
of the stickiness and the great resistance to rubbing. 

Experiment 5.—In a further attempt to prevent dehydration on grind¬ 
ing, some clean natural gA^psum cr}^stals were ground in an agate mortar 
ill a small room where the air was kept saturated by vapor from boiling 
water. The temperature was about 25®. Each lot of 0.1 g. powder was 
ground for 20 minutes. The powder so prepared showed a water content 
of i8.5%i- It was then taken in small lots in the mortar, wet with con¬ 
ductivity ivater, ground until dry, and the resulting lumps w^ere powdered.. 
Analysis gave 21.0% water. Most of the particles were about'O.S.ja" in 
diame.ter, with a few 0.4ju. ' An increase in- concentration of 4 % was found. 

Experiment 6 ,—It was, obsen^ed,-during examination of fine calcium 
sulfate particles under the microscope,'.that if ivater ivas used, to w^et the 
particles, a slight rubbing with .the glass' cover- slip seemed to break them 
up into much smaller pieces. This suggested that the substance might 
be ground satisfactorily in the presence, of water. Therefore, precipitated 
calcium sulfate crystals,,-were ’wet with conductivity ivater and ground 
b}" hand' in. an agate mortar' until, dry. The resulting dn^ lumps w'ere then 
grouii,d, until "thoroughly, powdered. ■ The water content was 21.3%'. 
The. powder ,grain,s appeared very irregular in shape, and a large percentage 
of tliemwvere-about "0.2'^, 'and some 0.3/^ in diameter. The increase nn 
iwncentration^ as. shown hy conductivity, measurements, was ■ 12.y%. '. 

"■,■Experiment:7.”Some of the ground powffier used in.Expt..4, showdng a 
water conte.iit of , 21 %, was heated at, 100 ® for half an', hour, until its "water 
content had- dropped to lb.b%. This powffier, when added to the saturated 
solutioa 'in the conductivity cell, showed an increase of 257 % in concenira- 
lion. ' There did not seem to be many smaller',particles present after the 
heating,than before, although,',,of'course, there may have been a great deal 
of,.,material'too small to'-'be \dsible in the 'm,iGroscope. - ' 

■Discussion of Results 

■Examination of the results in'Expts. 4, 5 and , 6 , shows that where, pre-. 
cautions were taken to avoid dehydration, the; increase in solubility due 
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surface: energy OE.CAECIUM SUEFaYE 

to the small size of the particles was not vqtj great. In Expts. 4 and '5, 
where particles about 0.5m in diameter were used, the average surface 
energ\% calculated from Equation 5, taking / (that is, I — a '+ na) as 
1.56, was 356 ergs per sq. cm. Cakulation by Jones’ Equation 3 gave 352 
(a difference of about l^'), while an error of onN 0 . 01 m in the diameter 
measurement would make a difference of 2 % in the value for surface energy. 
In the microscopic estimation of the size of particles, the probable error 
is much greater than O.OIm* ft is more nearly 0.1 m- Thus it is clear 
that the simplified Equation 5 is amply sufficient for present needs. It 
is also clear that vet}’- little reliance should be placed on our present knowl¬ 
edge of the surface energy of solids. 

In Expt. 6 , where the particles were estimated at 0.2 m in diameter, 
the calculated value of the surface energy was 3S5. The average for the 
two sizes, 0.5 and 0.2 mj is then about 370. 

The question now arises as to wh}" the above result differs from that of 
Hulett, who found' a much larger increase in solubility. The possibility 
of slight dehydration is suggested by the fact that he does not specifically 
mention , any moisture determination on his fine powder. Moreover, 
'g}i^psum crystals are transparent, and have a low refractive index, and when 
finely,, powdered are difficult to obsen^e: sharpty'in the microscope, so that 
it is very uncertain how many’' particles too"amall to be visible might be 
present in the powder. When the material was wet almost until the last 
stage of grinding, as in our own Expts. 5 and 6, the probability of the occur¬ 
rence of invisible small particles would be ■ greatly lessened. 

We wfish to express our gratitude to the'Grasselli Chemical G-ompany 
for the fellowship grant under which this investigation was carried on. ,■ 

Summary 

1.,.' A''brief discussion is given of errors which appear iii' the literature in 
the calculation',of surface energy^ and size of. particles of'calcium sulfate 
based'on Hulett’s ,data. ■ 

2 . 'On the basis'of the simplifying assumption that the degree -of disso¬ 
ciation does not change with :small changes ^ of concentration, the van’t. 
Hoff factor, is^ introduced into the Ostwald-Fremidli'Ch equation," to 
replace the complicated,correction'formula .of W.' J.' Jones.', 

'3.. 'Experimental data have''be^eii'produce'd which show" the great' 'ten¬ 
dency of ,g}^psum and' precipitated "calcium sulfate., CaSOi. ^HgO,: to' be-' 
comC'dehydrated during grinding,','and the im'port.aiice ’ of this" factor, in 
'■'relation to experiments on the S'oiubility .of'finely pow’’dered,calcium sulfate,' 

..' 4. , Working wdth particles'0.2 m 'Und 0.5,'m. .'in' diameter:, a value 'Of about 
'. STO'Crgs/sq. 'cm. has been calculated for the'",surface energy^ of.the.diiiydrate 
of "'calcium'"''Sulfate.T,, , , 

'.'.CoiyUMBUS, OhXo(''', 
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[COXTRIBYTIOX FROM THS CimMICAI, LABORATORY OR THR UNIVERSITY OP COLOR.ADO] 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SENSITIVENESS OF SILVER. IODIDE 
By Trank E. B. Germann and Malcolm C. Hylan^ 

Recsivsd AIav 14, 1923 

Introduction 

It' has long been known that photographic emulsions containing silver 
iodide appear to be much less sensitive than do silver bromide emulsions. 
Should we expect this from purely theoretical considerations?" 

The photographic process may be roughly divided into two parts, (a) 
the photochemical effect of light upon the plate, and (b) rendering this 
effect visible by the process of development. It is with the first of these 
that we are concerned. There are at present several theories as to the 
exact nattire of the action of light upon the plate, of which probably the 
most acceptable are the **nuclear” theory and the *‘sub-halide” theory. 

Luther^ claims that when a pure silver halide is exposed to light it undergoes reduc- 

light 

tion according to the equation, 2AgX —> Ag 2 X -f X. When the light is removed the 

dark 

sub-halide recombines with the free halogen according to the equation, AgX -f X—> 
2AgX. Trivelli^ represents the photochemical action by a series of steps, with the 
formation of several sub-halides; in each step halogen is liberated. The original and 

final stages may be represented as. follows, Ag^Xa nAg 4 -^X 2 . 

Liippo-Cramer^ is an exponent of the nuclear, theory which according to Lorenz® 
may be expressed approximately by the equation, nAgX -f light —> (n— l)AgX -f Ag 
-4 X. The silver particles liberated act as nuclei for the condensation of more silver 
dtiring development. 

It .is to be noted that by each of these theories halogen is liberated, and 
from the law of' mass action the reaction should proceed with greater ve¬ 
locity and more, nearly to completion if - this halogen were removed. So 
to represent the . reaction more acciiratel}^ the equation (taking only the 

light.. 

■first one given above), should be written, 2AgX + gelatin AgsX' +■ 
halogenated gelatin. 

The relative sensitivity of silver bromide .and silver iodide must depend, 
in part at least, npon the, speeds of their corresponding; reactions. ■ From 
the .above, equation we can see two factors which affect the'Speed of the re¬ 
action. ' The first of .these is the stability of the silver halide.' It is well 
known that bromine .is more active than iodine, and has a greater affinity 
. ^ ■'Extra.ct from a thesis submitted by Malcolm' C. Hylan, in partial fulfilment of 
..the"requirements for .the de,gree of Doctor of Philosophy,' 

■,'■ *'LutIier,'ff.T^%«&. .Ctew.,'. 30,'628 {1899).'. 

^TiiveEi Jakrk Madimkl. Eiekirmik, 8^'3^4 (1911)... 

* Lfippo-Cramer, *‘Kolloidchemie und Photographic,” '.Steinkopf, 1921.' 

® Lorenz, Z. Ekkimckem., 7, 277 {1900“1901). 
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for metals. TMs is evidenced by the fact that bromine will displace io¬ 
dine from its salts. Silver and bromine, then, in silver bromide should be 
more strongly bound together than silver and iodine in silver iodide. Con¬ 
versely, silver iodide should be more easily broken down by the action of 
light. This factor would seem to favor the greater speed or sensitiveness 
of silver iodide. 

The second factor is the combining power of halogen and gelatin. Here, 
bromine, being the more active, would be expected to combine more read¬ 
ily. We shall show later that this is actually the case. This factor would 
seem to favor the greater speed of silver bromide. We have, then, our two 
factors opposed, and the relative speeds of bromide and iodide must depend, 
in part, upon the relative magnitudes of the two factors. Other factors, 
as we shall show, ma}^ also enter to affect the relative speeds of the two 
reactions. 

J. A. Johnson® has recently discovered a method for making iodide 
emulsions as sensitive as bromide emulsions. His patent is described as 
follows. 

'‘For the production of high-speed print-out papers, plates, films, etc., coated with 
a light sensitive silver iodide emulsion. ; The emulsion may be produced by treating 
paper coated with silver chloride, bromide, or bromo-chloride emulsions with a soluble 
iodide, or by coating the paper directly with a gelatin or collodion emulsion, and sen¬ 
sitizing the emtilsion after dr^diig ivith a solution containing an organic sensitizer such as 
'monomethyl;^f 2 mamidophenol sulfate’ and an inorganic accelerator such as sodium sulfite. 
The sensitizing operation may be performed in daylight, since the sensitized emulsioii 
does not become light sensitive until it is dried. The wsible image produced on printing 
may be fixed by merely washing in water to remove the sensitizer; the unchanged silver 
iodide remains in the emulsion but is light insensitive.” 

The details of the above were communicated to the former of us before 
the patents were issued, and the desire was expressed that the theoretical 
side might be investigated. A careful study of the process should disclose 
the true'causes of the lack of sensitiveness of ordinary silver, iodide, and 
in what maimer they may be overcome. 

Experimental Part 

Relative CombMng Power of Bromine and Iodine with Gelatin.—' 
■Experiments to determine the relative combining power of " bromine /and 
■iodine" with gelatin were performed as. follows. 

' A solution of iodine in p'Otassium-iodide was Titrated'against sodium-thiosulfate 
solution. Five cc. of ■ iodine solution was found "to' be equivalent to 2,4' cc.' of thiosuifate 
solution, , A concentrated solution of potassium iodide was then prepared and bromine 
'water, was run in, liberating iodine according to the reaction Br +'K1 —EIBr A-- !* 

■ The -liberated'^odine was titrated.; against sodium ■■ thiosulfate.' In this way B cc. of brom¬ 
ine was 'found; to be equivalent 'to'3 cc. 'Of thiosulfate solution, or,'4 cc. of the bromine 
solution was, equivalent to'5 cc.. of the iodine solution. About'4 g. of gelatin was dis- 

Johnson,A.,'.16, 3270J;I922). ^ 
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solved ill 150 cc. of distilled water and divided into 4 equal parts. To each of two of 
these 8 cc. of the bromine solution was added; to each of the other two 10 cc. of iodine 
solution was added. To each of the gelatin-bromine solutions was added as miicli crys¬ 
talline potassium iodide as a spatula blade would hold and the liberated iodine was 
titrated with thiosulfate. In both cases only 0.3 cc, of the thiosulfate was required, 
indicating that about 95% of the bromine had combined with the gelatin. Two gelatin- 
iodine solutions were then titrated with thiosulfate. In each case 5 cc. was required, 
indicating that practically none of the iodine had combined with the gelatin. 

Experiments on Silver Iodide Emulsions.—Silver iodide emulsions were 
experimented upon directly in order to study their photosensitive 
characteristics and to determine the role played by Johnson's sensitizer. 
Excess of potassium iodide gave an emulsion that was not affected by 
light, was non-sensitive without treatment but was sensitized by bathing in 
Metol-sulfite solution, was not affected by light before sensitization and 
was accelerated by bathing in silver nitrate. Excess of silver nitrate, 
on the other hand, gave an emulsion that darkened on exposure to light, 
was sensitive without treatment, was unaffected by the Metol-sulfite 
solution, blackened when sensitized if previously exposed to light and was 
retarded by bathing in potassium iodide solution. 

Johnson’s emulsions contain an excess of potassium iodide. When they 
are washed for an hour in cold water an emulsion containing a large excess 
of potassium iodide is, after sensitizing, as fast as one containing much less 
potassium iodide, but when not so washed the greater the excess of potas¬ 
sium iodide the slower the paper. Furthermore, in this connection, small 
amounts of potassium iodide present in the developer bath act as very 
strong retarders or, if in sufficient amount, stop all action. It is well 
known tha.t potassium bromide has a similar action in the development of 
bromide papers, although to a less degree. 

Sensitizing Effect of Various Chemicals.—The effect of sensitizing with 
various developers was tried and a solution of nioiiomethyl-;/7-aniidophenol 
sulfate'' (Metol)' with sodium sulfate was found to be the best. The sen¬ 
sitizing effect of several inorganic compounds .was tried, a summary of which 
is given iia Table I. 

TabIvIS I 

Sensitizino ItEFUCT OF Chumicau Substancb:s 


Sensitized with 

ExpOvSuro 

Treatment 

Results 

Dil HsS 

5“20 sec. 

/ Bathed in Metol, then in 1 

■ Fair image 

Dii. Na^SsOs 

5-20 sec. 

1 dil. alkaline NaaSOa J 


1 min. 

Dil. alkaline NaaSOa 


.. Dil. MaOH 

5-15 min. 

Bathed in Metol 


'Dil. KOH.'. 

3-5 min. 

Bathed in Metol 

^ Faint image 

■5%: Na2S03' 

3-5 min. 

Metol, then alkaline sulfite 


;5%KaHSOr' 

3-5 min. 

Metol, then alkaline sulfite ^ 

' , ■ , , # ' ' 


Attention should be called to the fact that by sensitizing with 5% thio¬ 
sulfate an image was obtained although no organic developer had been 
used at any stage of the process. ,y- ; ' 
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Properties of a ^^NeutraF^ Emulsion.—An emulsion having, within the 
limits of experimental error, no excess of either potassium iodide or silver 
nitrate was prepared as follows. 

Ten g. of potassium iodide was dissolved in 100 cc. of distilled water (designated as 
Solution A). Ten g- of silver nitrate was dissolved in 40 cc. of distilled water and am¬ 
monium hydroxide added until the precipitate, at first formed, redissolved (designated as 
Solution B). Twenty-five cc. of Solution A was placed in a conductivity cell and the 
opposing resistance adjusted to give a reading near the center of the bridge. Solution B 
was added, 1 cc. at a time, the bridge reading being taken after each addition, until 20 cc. 
had been added. The experiment was then repeated, using 15 cc. of Solution A and add¬ 
ing 15 cc. of Solution B. Graphs were then made by plotting bridge readings against cc. 
added, and the volume of B corresponding to the break in the curve was determined. For 
the first titration 16.2 cc. of Solution B was equivalent to 25 cc. of Solution A. For the 
second titration 15.8 cc. of Solution B was equivalent to 25 cc. of Solution A. The 
average of the two is 16 cc. 

From a buret, then, exactly 25 cc. of Solution A was run into a beaker, 5 g. of gelatin 
added, and the whole warmed until the gelatin had dissolved. Then exactly 16 cc. of 
Solution B was added. 

The emulsion thus formed was painted on cards and dried. After 
about 4 hours, the cards, feeling dry to the touch, were exposed for 6 
seconds, and bathed first in Metol, then in alkaline sulfite solution. A 
very good image was obtained. 

Effect of Moisture.—Two or three days later some of these same cards 
were exposed and developed and the image found to be very much fainter 
than before. As the only difference between the cards at the two differ¬ 
ent times could be the amount of moisture in the emulsion, some of the 
cards were soaked in water for a minute and dried until they felt dry to 
the-touch. Upon exposing and developing them very good images were 
again obtained. 

To avoid the double bathing necessitated, in the case of iodide emul¬ 
sions, by the use of the alkaline sulfite bath following bathing in the or¬ 
dinary Metol developer, a developer was prepared by adding about 1% 
of sodium hydroxide to the Metol-sulfite solution, and was found to work 
well. Some of the cards covered with iodide emulsion, prepared accord¬ 
ing to Johnson, that is, with excess of potassium iodide, which had been 
coated several weeks previously, were exposed for 6 seconds and bathed for 
10 minutes in this developer. A faint image was obtained. An iodide 
card covered with iodide emulsion prepared by converting a, card covered 
with bromide emulsion, when exposed 6 seconds gave no image, even 
after 45 minutes’ bathing in the developer. A “prepared” iodide card 
and a '‘converted” iodide card were then soaked in water for a minute 
and, after drying, exposed, the former for 6 seconds, the latter for 24 sec¬ 
onds. The former on 10 minutes’ bathing in the developer gave a clear 
but light image; the latter, after 15 minutes’ bathing, showed a faint trace 
of an image. 'The 'great differencebetween the'''‘prepared” and “converted” 
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cards is probably due to the fact that the latter have a surface coating of 
gelatin over the emulsion, put on to prevent abrasions, and to obtain re¬ 
sults it is necessary to work down through this. 

To compare the effect of moisture on bromide emulsions, a card covered 
with bromide emulsion was cut in two, and half soaked in water for a 
minute and dried. Both halves were then exposed for one second and 
bathed in developer for 15 seconds. At the end of that time the moist¬ 
ened card bore a good image, but the unmoistened card was still blank. 

Comparison of Accelerating and Retarding Effects.—Three cards from 
the carefully prepared "‘neutraF* emulsion, that is, having no excess of 
either potassium iodide or silver nitrate, were treated as follows. One 
was soaked in clear water, one in dil. potassium iodide solution, and one in 
dilute thiosulfate solution. After drying, each was exposed for 6 seconds 
and bathed in the alkaline developer for 15 minutes. The card treated 
with thiosulfate gave a very good image, the water-treated card a medium 
one, and the potassium iodide-treated card a poor one. 

Discussion 

The evidence of our experiments indicates that it is principally adsorbed 
potassium iodide which causes the apparent non-sensitiveness of silver 
iodide emulsions. That potassium iodide is adsorbed by silver iodide has 
been shown by Lottermosser and Rothe.’ Theoretically, we should not 
expect potassium iodide to have any greater retarding effect on silver io¬ 
dide than potassium bromide on silver bromide. The fact that its retard¬ 
ing action is much greater can be easily explained on the basis of adsorp¬ 
tion. To quote Tiippo-Cramer,^“ silver iodide in general possesses a higher 
degree of dispersity than the other silver halides.” Consequently, a given 
weight of silver iodide has a much greater specific surface than the same 
weight of other silver halides, and therefore is capable of adsorbing much 
more soluble halide. 

The experimental evidence in support of the above hypothesis may 
be briefly summarized as follows, remembering that when emulsions are 
spoken of as sensitive and non-sensitive we refer to the ability to produce 
■an^ image after exposures of, at most, but few minutes duration, followed 
■by bathing in the common photographic developers, (1) Emulsions con¬ 
taining no excess of potassium iodide are sensitive. (2)' Emulsions con¬ 
taining any excess of potassium iodide are non-sensitive. (3) Consider¬ 
able washing of an emulsion containing an excess of potassium iodide will 
not'render' it sensitive. , (4) The presence' of mere traces',of 'potassium io- 
'dide' in ' the developer bath retards or, if in sufficient ainount, stops all ae- 
' tion.''' :',(5)' .Bat^ in dilute; solutions; of compounds which 

^ botUtmossQT ^othe, Z. physik. Ckem.t 62, S77 (190S), 

8 ktippo-Cramer, Kolloid Z., 30, 186 (1922). 
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would react with any adsorbed potassium iodide, thus removing it, renders 
the non-sensitive emulsion sensitive. This last point might easily be taken 
as; due to the presence, in the emulsion, of reagents that combine with the 
liberated iodine. However, as they should react metathetically with any 
potassium iodide present long before exposure, it is likely that they function 
in both ways. In support of our hypothesis, and in harmony with ( 3 ) 
above, let us quote Trivelli and Sheppard^—“the separation (of adsorbed 
contaminants) by washing with pure solvent proceeds very slowly, adsorp¬ 
tion being in most cases practically irreversible.'' 

Our views find further confirmation in the work of I/iippo-Cramer^® 
who found that a partial transformation of silver bromide or silver chloride 
into silver iodide is associated with a great increase in sensitivity, but that 
a complete transformation into silver iodide results in a marked decrease 
in sensitivity. He says, in explaining this fact, “It seems probable that 
in the case of a complete transformation, the hard-to-be-avoided excess 
of soluble iodide, which is held stubbornly adsorbed by the silver iodide, is 
the cause of the reversal of sensitiveness." 

Renwick,^^ too, attributes the loss in sensitivity on converting bromide 
plates into iodide, in part “to the great capacity of silver iodide for ad¬ 
sorbing soluble iodides, which would very much increase the difficulty of 
reducing it to metallic silver by alkaline development." 

In the light of our hypothesis we can easily explain why, with the washed 
emulsions, it makes no difference how much potassium iodide is in excess, 
while with the unwashed emulsions the excess of potassium iodide is meas¬ 
ured by the retardation of development. In the first case the free or un¬ 
adsorbed potassium iodide is washed out and only the adsorbed remains, 
while in the latter case both adsorbed and unadsorbed potassium iodide are 
present, and there is, therefore, much more chance that some will be left 
in to retard development. 

Another cause of the apparent non-sensitiveness of ordinary silver io¬ 
dide emulsions is the absence of a sensitizer, gelatin not combining with 
iodine sufficiently to play that role. The experimental evidence supporting 
this conclusion is (1) iodine has practically no power for combining with 
gelatin; (2) sensitization is effected by addition of hydrogen sulfide, so¬ 
dium thiosulfate, various sulfites, potassium hydroxide and sodium hy¬ 
droxide to ordinary iodide emulsions, and is increased by their addition to 
“neutral" emulsions. Each of these compounds has the power of com¬ 
bining with iodine. The reactions ^are:. BNagSgOs + H: —> Na2S4O0 
2 NaI; '■ H^S, + :I2 —> 2 HI + S; '312 + fiKOH' — 5 Ki + KIO3, + 

'' 'and' Sheppard, Eastman Kodak Go., ‘'Monographs on the Theory; of 

■Photography/VNo. l,,p. 30.' 

“Tilppo-Cramer, Korn, 50, 561 (1913). 
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3 H 2 O 42 Iodine reacts similarly with sodium hydroxide: 803 “ + H 2 O + 
I 2 —> + 21+ + 

The catalytic effect of moisture is also an important factor in tlie sern 
sitizatioii of silver iodide' emulsions. This probably does not affect the 
relative speeds of 'iodide and bromide emulsions, as our experiments indi¬ 
cate' that the effect on the one is as great as the effect on the other. How¬ 
ever, other factors lower the sensitivity of iodide emulsions to such a de¬ 
gree that it is likely that moisture is an important factor in raising the 
photochemical action above the threshold value’’ of developability. 

We conclude then, that silver iodide emulsions are not strictly non¬ 
sensitive, but that, quoting Bolas,^'^ “whether exposed or imexposed 
they are almost unaffected by such weak alkaline developers as are used in 
ordinary photographic practice;” that their low sensitivity is due pri¬ 
marily to the adsorption of potassium iodide, together with its strong 
retarding effect, and secondarity to the inability of gelatin to act as a sen¬ 
sitizer; and that if a sufficiently strongly alkaline developer is used, in 
spite of their low sensitivity, fair results may be obtained. 

Johnson’s process of sensitization does two things: (1) it removes ad¬ 
sorbed potassium iodide, and ( 2 ) it leaves organic developer in the emul¬ 
sion to act as sensitizer, and later as developer. Hence, the emulsion 
being light sensitive and organic developer being present, all that is neces- 
sQxj to obtain an image is to expose it and then bathe it in dilute alkali 
to make the developer active. Bathing the sensitized paper in distilled 
water does not, as Johnson claims, desensitize it. It merely removes the 
unadsorbed developer dissolved in the emulsion, dso that after exposure 
it is necessary to bathe the paper in organic developer before the alkali bath 
in order to bring out the image. 

Summary 

1 . It is shown that from purely theoretical considerations it is impos- 
'sibiC' to''predict, whether or not silver iodide should be photogra'phically 
more sensitive than silver bromide. 

2. Johnson’s method of sensitizing the apparently non-sensitive silver 
iodide emulsions is described. 

3. Experiments have been performed to determine the nature of this 
process of sensitization. 

f :4".' 'It is shown that gelatin, which has a: sensitizing effect in bromide 
emulsions, has practically no sensitizing effect in iodide emulsions. 

5. Potassium iodide is shown to have a powerful retarding effect, emul¬ 
sions containing an excess of this reagent being non-sensitive. 

..,6. Amumber of Compounds, both organic;andd,norganic,■.■which should 
bondmans, 1912,;'Vpl.:III;’'.p., 152.: 

Treadwell and Hall, vol. I, p, 349, 

Boias, BriL J, PhoL, 68, 532 (1921). ' 
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react with potassium iodide or with iodine have been showm to have sen¬ 
sitizing effects. 

7.. 'An emulsion having no excess of silver nitrate or potassium iodide 
has been prepared and found to be sensitive. 

8 . Washing to remove the excess of potassium iodide does not make the 
regular iodide emulsion sensitive. 

9. The amount of moisture present in the emulsion has been shown to 
have considerable elfect on the sensitiveness. 

10. In general, sensitization has been effected by treatment with a 
chemical which would react with potassium iodide to remove it, or re¬ 
main in the emulsion to combine with any iodine liberated. 

11 . The ‘ ‘ non-sensitive’ ’ emulsions have been found to be sensitive when 
a strongly alkaline developer was employed. 

12. It is concluded that the apparent non-sensitiveness of silver iodide 
emulsions is due primarily to adsorbed potassium iodide, secondarily 
to the absence of a sensitizer, gelatin not playing that role; and that 
ordinary, apparently non-sensitive, silver iodide emulsions are truly sensi¬ 
tive when a sufficiently strongly alkaline developer is used. 

BouimFR, Colorado 

[Contribution rrom the Laboratories or General Chemistry or the University 

or Wisconsin] 

THE CATALYTIC DECOMPOSITION OF HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
BY FERRIC SALTS. II 
By Van L- Bohnson and A. C. Robertson 

Received May 21, 1023 

It has been known for some time that the decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide is accelerated by the presence of iron salts in solution. The most 
recent quantitative investigations are those which were made by von 
Bertalan,^ by Duclaiix,^ by Mummery,^ and by one of the writers of this 
paper. ^ The purpose of the present paper is to present the results of sub¬ 
sequent experiments which necessitate certain modifications in the con¬ 
clusions reached by these investigators- The work already reported was 
done with very dilute solutions of the catalyzing salts (up to 5 millimoles 
per liter). More concentrated solutions than this could not conveniently 
be used by the two first-named writers, owing to the difficulty of following 
the more rapid reactions by the cumbersome method of titrating samples 
wdth permanganate. On the other hand, the gasometric method offers 
an accurate means of measuring the rate of a reaction so rapid as to be 
entirely completed in 5 minutes.' 

^ von BettQl3i.n, Z. physik. Chem., 9S^ B28 (1920). 

DmlauXf Bull. soc. chim,, SIf 961 {1922). 

■ '■ 'Mummery/'7. Soc.'Chem. 32/889 (1913).' 

:'/(1921).''.h' 
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Optical Evidence of an Intermediate Compound 
Somewhat indirect evidence led to the suggestion in the previous paper^ 
that ferric acid (H 2 Ee 04 ) is formed the reaction between hydrogen 
peroxide and the iron salt, the ferric acid being subsequently reduced with 
the evolution of oxygen. 

This hypothesis has been tested by photographing the absorption 
spectra of solutions of (1) ferric chloride alone, (2) barium ferrate dissolved 
in acetic acid, (3) potassium ferrate, and (4) mixtures of hydrogen peroxide 
and ferric chloride.® The source of illumination and reference was the 
iron arc; a quartz spectrometer was used, the solutions being contained 
in a quartz absorption cell. Instead of varying the concentration or 
thickness of the solution, the times of exposure were increased logarith¬ 
mically and a number of photographs taken on the same plate in the usual 
manner. The reaction mixtures were chilled in order to avoid too rapid 
disappearance of the supposed intermediate compound. 




A . . A 



Some of the results are shown graphically in Fig. 1, the shaded portion 
of which represents the absorption bands, plotted on a uniform scale of 
wavelengths in Angstrom units. ■ A striking similarity between the bands 
for the two ferrates and for the reaction mixtures (i?i and is obvious. 
On the other hand, a solution of ferric chloride of much greater than 
equivalent concentration shows no such characteristic bands in the yellow 
"and green and is totally opaque to the violet.', When hydrogen peroxide 
is added to the ferric chloride, transmission of violet lines takes place 
and absorption bands appear in the yellow and green. These results 
lead, to the conclusion, that the' original hypothesis was correct; namely, 
that Fe 04 ions; are present in, the reaction mixture., The difference between 
and in'vthe extreme violet suggests that the former reaction was 
It was stiggested by von Bertalan' (Ref. 1) that an optica! method might indicate 
: |lje natoe 'of the iron compound present 
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nearer completion, there being more ferric chloride present, decreasing 
the transmission in that region. None of the solutions transmitted wave 
lengths' shorter than 3500. 

The Mechanism of the Reaction 

It. was suggested by von Bertalan that the reaction takes place in the 
following stages, 

H 2 O 2 + 2 —> 2 Fe++ + 2 -f O 2 (1) 

H 2 O 2 + 2 Fe++ + 2 H+ —> 2 H 2 O -}- 2 Fe+++ (2) 

the sum of the two yielding the equation for the decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide. It is possible to test the probability of these reactions taking 
place by means of the criterion suggested by Bray,® that each of such a 
cycle of changes should be accompanied by a diminution of free energy. 
The standard free energy changes for Reactions 1 and 2 can be calculated, 
using the following values for the free energy of formation at 25 in calories, 
given by Lewds and Randall:^ H 2 O 2 (aq.), —31,470; —3120; 

Fe++ —20,350; H 2 O (1), —56,560; 0; O 2 (g), 0. 

From these data, AFggs for Reaction 1 can be shown to be —2990 cals., 
while for Reaction 2 it is —^47,190 cals. The difference in these values 
indicates that while ferrous ion may be oxidized to ferric ion by hydrogen 
peroxide in acid solution, it is not so probable that subsequent reduction 
will take place. 

We have shown experimentally that ferrate ion is formed by the action 
of hydrogen peroxide on ferric salts. The following must therefore take 
place, 

3 H 2 O 2 4- 2 Fe+++ + 2 H 2 O —> 2 Fe04~- -f 10 H+ (3) 

with subsequent reduction of the ferrate ion according to one or both of 
the following, 

2 Fe 04 -~ + 3 H 2 O 2 + 10 11+ '—> 2 Fe+++ + 3 O 2 + 8 H 2 O (4) 
or 

2 Fe04~-’ + 2 H 2 O 2 + 8 H+ —> 2 Fe++ + 3 O 2 + 0 H 2 O (6) 

with subsequent oxidation of the ferrous ion, or perhaps only decomposi¬ 
tion of the ferrate ion by acid, 

2 FeO^-- + 10 H+ —^ 2 Fe+++ -f IV 2 O 2 4- 5 H 2 O (6) 

or, ■ ' 

2 Fe04”'” 4“ 8 H+ —> 2 Fe++ ''4- 2 O 2 4* 4 H 2 O . . ■ , (7) ' 

Unfortunately no data are available for the free energy of forma¬ 
tion of such substances as chromate, permanganate and ferrate ion. The 
only unknown value for calculating AF 298 for Reactions 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 
is' thatior FeO^:'"'”. ■, By an application of the known data to Equations 3 
and.'4 we :areled. to the conclusion that F 288 .insist have a large negative' 
... .' ®F.ray,THisIox7ENAn,43,\1262{1921.)r45».^^^^^ ' 

/ ,^'^I^wis:an.d.'RattdaO,.^'‘'Thermodynaiidcs,”^^ 1923, p.'607.. , 
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values probably between —106,885 cals, and — 182,155 cals. Whatever 
its value, ^ since it is the same in all the reactions, it can be readily showm 
that the diminution in free energy is greater in Reactions 4 and 5 than in 
6 and 7. This is in accord with the experimental result reported in the 
previous paper that the reduction of the ferrate ion takes place extremely 
readily in the presence of hydrogen peroxide. It can also be shown that 
AF°rjg is greater in Reaction 4 than in Reaction 5, and greater in 6 than in 
7 , wdiich leads to the conclusion that ferrous ion is less likely to be formed. 
We have shown experimentally that it is not present after the reaction is 
completed. It is also true that during the reaction the addition of a little 
potassium ferricyanide yields a blue precipitate, but this, in the presence 
of li 3 ^drogen peroxide, is at best very questionable evidence of the presence 
of ferrous salt (as pointed out by Mummery^) since the ferricyanide may 
be changed to ferrocyanide and react with the ferric salt. 

Experimental Study of the Rate of Reaction 
This opportunity is taken of very briefly describing the method of de¬ 
termining the rate of reaction under various conditions. This method, 
wdiicli was used also in obtaining some data on promoter action to be 
discussed in a subsequent paper, w^as fundamentally the same as that 
used in earlier studies,^’® with some modifications and improvements. 
The materials used were the same as in the earlier studies. The reaction 
was allowed to take place in a specially designed flask supported in a 
thermostat by a shaking device, and the gas evolved was measured in a 
buret kept at the same temperatui'e as the thermostat. The catalyst 
solution in the flask having been allowed to attain the temperature of 
the bath, a known amount of Pethydrol (30% hydrogen peroxide) was 
dropped into it, the shaking begun, and the volume of gas evolved was 
measured at known time intenmls. In order to avoid difficulties due to 
hydrolysis of the catalysts, concentrated acidified solutions of the latter 
were prepared; these w^ere diluted just before using, in such a manner that 
a known excess of free acid was present in the reaction mixture. 

Calculations—Explanations of Tables 
As previously noted, ^ the reaction, due to disturbing effects, is not strictly 
monomolecular, the values obtained for ‘Velocity constants’’ varying 
® Making the following arbitrary assumptions regarding for FeO*—, AF 298 
'for the several reactions is as follows. 


F208 


Reaction 3 


CArORIEJS 
4 5 


,6 , 7 


-110,000. ■ ■■- ,6,230 
-140,000 - 66,230 

: '-'170,000 ■; '■ -126,230 
■'■■The'largest, value esti,mated ij 


-144,310 -97,120 

- 84,310 -37,120 

- 24,310 +22,280 

thus shown to be too large, 


-69,040 -43,060 

- 9,040 +13,060 

+50,960 +73,060 

FeOd is rapidly reduced 


in acid solution, even when hydrogen peroxide is not present. 
'4B'Ohnson, 24, 677^(1920).,.'■■ ■. /, 
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slightty as the. reaction proceeds. For the purpose, therefore, of comparing 
the rates of. decomposition under different conditions, a velocity constant 
was. calculated only over the second quarter of each reaction. A typical 
experiment, data for which are given in Table I, will serve to illustrate this 
method of calculation. In this table, as in all subsequent ones, the follow¬ 
ing abbreviations are used: 

t = Time in minutes; T = temperature; iV = normality of free acid 
present; = concentration of iron salt in milligTain-atoms of iron per 

liter; Ch, 0 ;! “ concentration of h 3 ?'drogen peroxide in millimoles per liter. 

TabIvL I 

Data for Typical Experiment 
T = 30° N = 0.076 Cpe = 10.0 Ch,02 = 130 

Total volume of gas evolved, 46.4 cc.; in second quarter of reaction, 11.6 to 23.2 cc.; 
time for second quarter of reaction, 1S.7 min.; ivjg ~ 94 

1 . 0 4 10 18 24 28 

Cc. of O 2 evolved. 0 4.9 8.2 12.7 18.0 21.5 23.6 46.4 

The volume of oxygen evolved was carefully plotted against the time in 
minutes, and by interpolation from this curve the time was determined 
in which the second 25% of gas was evolved. The total volume of gas 
evolved wms determined b}^ a simultaneous experiment using the same 
concentration of hydrogen peroxide but a much larger concentration of 
catalyst, which caused the reaction in this experiment to reach comple¬ 
tion in a veiy short time. 

The usual expression for the nionomolecular velocity constant, 0.4343 
K = (1/if) log (a/(a — a)), now becomes greatly simplified (since a is 
always 75%, and a — % alwa^^s 50% of the total gas evolution) to Ki = 
(1/if) log (V 2 )j or Ki = 0.r761/L To avoid decimals, this constant is 
multiplied b^" 10^ and the value so obtained called This method of 
expressing the rate of the reaction proved to have several advantages: 

(1) a shorter time was required to complete a set of experiments; 

(2) routine calculation was reduced to a minimum; (3) much closer dupli¬ 
cation of results was secured than by averaging values obtained by the 
usual method, and (4) the figures obtained represent comparable condi¬ 
tions. It will be noted that the results obtained are in effect a comparison 
of the times necessary for the completion of equal fractions of the reaction 
under various conditions, and that is a measure of the relative rate 
of the reaction. ■ 

In order to save space, complete data for the remaining experiments 
are omitted, only summaries being given. The values reported for the 
velocity constants are supported by numerous other determinations, 
not " .given, of duplicate and intermediate, values.': 'There was no difficulty 
.in''checking within;3%. 

of Experiment.—Unless otherwise .noted, the'■■concentration 
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of free add was tmiforiiily 0,076 N, that of the hydrogen peroxide 180 
millimoles per liter, and the temperattire SO®, All of von Bertalan's 
experiments were performed in complete darkness. This precaution 
having been found to be unnecessary, all of our experiments were per- 
formed in the diffused light of the laboratory. 

The Effect of Ferrous Sulfate 

It has already been shown^ that the sulfates of both ferrous and ferric 
iron accelerate the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide, although less 
effectively than equivalent concentrations of either fenic chloride or 
nitrate.It might be expected that equivalent concentrations of fer-* 



Mg.-atom of Fe per liter 
Fig. 2 


rous and ferric sulfates would have an identical effect; although von Ber- 
talan worked with both these salts, his results do not shed much light on 
this particular problem, A more direct comparison of the effect of these 
two'.salts is possible by an examination of the data, in Table II, which are 
shown graphically in Fig., 2. 

Tabl]^ II 

CoMPARAttvE Brrjscrs of Fj^rrous and Ferric Suefates 
r 30^ AT- 0.076 Ch202 - 130 


-Ferrous sulfate-^-™Ferric sulfate- 


Cj*©.. 

Ke' 

Cf® 

Ke 

Cfo 


"Cf® 

Kr 

10-' 

28 ' ' 

30 

99 


21 

30,4 

81 

15, 

43 

;-35 

,123 ■ 

15.2 

,43 

60.8 

■ 166 

20 

60, 

' 40',' 

00 

22.8 

■60 ■ 




See'alsoFig,^'2." 
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It wiE be noted tbat the curves for ferrous and ferric salts are coincident 
for concentrations of less than about 20 mEligram-atoms of iron per liter, 
■at which point the effect of the ferrous salt appears to become relatively 
and progressively greater. The reason for this divergence clearly lies in 
the fact that the ferrous sulfate is oxidized to ferric sulfate by the hydrogen 
peroxide, according to the equation, 2 FeS 04 + H 2 O 2 + H2SO4 — ^ 
^ 02 ( 804)3 + 2 H 2 O, with a necessary decrease in the concentration of free 
sulfuric acid in the solution. The original concentration of acid being 
0.076 AT, it is evident that the oxidation of 20 millimoles or more of ferrous 
sulfate removes a relatively large proportion of the acid; since, as has 
been shown in other papers, free acid has a marked retarding effect on 
this catalysis, a decrease in its concentration causes an accelerated re¬ 
action. To this phenomenon is probably due the apparently greater 
catalytic effect of ferrous salt noted by Mummery.® 

Von Bertalan claims to have found ferrous salt present after the com¬ 
pletion of the reaction. This we did not find to be the case; on the con¬ 
trary, when either ferrous or ferric salt is used as the catalyst, qualitative 
tests show it to be in the more highly oxidized form after the reaction is 
completed. During the progress of the reaction, the iron is present partly 
at least in a still higher state of oxidation. Quantitative measurements 
showed that in all cases in which ferrous sulfate was used as a catalyst, 
the volume of oxygen evolved was not equivalent to the amount of hy¬ 
drogen peroxide used, a portion of the latter having been utilized in the 
oxidation of the iron. It is possible that a rapid method for the quantita¬ 
tive estimation of ferrous and ferric salts in the presence of each other 
might be based upon a measurement of the oxygen evolved from a given 
quantity of hydrogen peroxide. 

It is incorrect, therefore, to speak of the catalytic effect of ferrous ion, 
which is oxidized instantaneously to ferric ion, and appears as such after 
the completion of the reaction; whatever accelerating effect it may have 
is due to the formation of the ferric salt. There seems to be need of fur¬ 
ther investigation of the action of hydrogen peroxide on certain alcohols 
and organic acids in the presence of ferric salts, which are reported to have 
no catalytic influence,while ferrous salts are said to have such an effect. 
Our preliminary experiments on this problem have led us to believe that 
ferric ' chloride ' at least is' effective. ' ^ ■ 

The Catal3d:ic Effect of Non-ionized Salt 

All previous work, as has been noted, was done with very dilute solu¬ 
tions of the iron salts. Von Bertalan, using only the sulfates, concluded 
that the rate of reaction was proportional to the concentration of iron ions. 

Fenton, "J,.€kem.Soc., 65|, 899,(1894). ■ Fenton, Froc. Chem, Soc,, 14,119 (1898). 
Doroschevski and B'ardt, 'J. Russ, Fhys, Chem. Soc., 46,754,, 1669 (1914}. '' ■' 
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Dticlatix, from an examination of our' own previous work, concurred in 
this coiiciusion, even suggesting that this reaction is the best means of 
measuring the ionization and hydrol 3 ^sis of iron salts, on the sup}3ositic)ii 
that non-ionized salt is ineffective. This conclusion is supported the 
facts that: (1) the effects of ferric chloride and nitrate in dilute solution 
are identical; (2) the suppression of ionization b}'" added sodium or potas¬ 
sium salts is accompanied by a retardation of the reaction; (3) the addi¬ 
tion of such a non-ionized salt as mercuric chloride had little or no effect, 
and (4) the products of h 5 .^drolysis had no effect. 

On the other hand, the marked difference between the catalytic activities 
of ferric chloride and ferric, sulfate is greater than might be expected from 
the different ionization of the two salts. This difference is more readily 



explained;by'assuming that the molecular salt has an activity independent 
of that'of the ions. Such an^ assumption would be in accord irith a well- 
known hypothesis (the "'"dual theoiy'’ of' catalysis) regarding' catalytic 
processes, which has been discussed hy a nimiber of investigators^^ 

The curves shown in Fig. 3 (plotted from the data of Table III) repre¬ 
sent the change in the 'catalytic activity of a constant'concentration of 
ferric chloride (10 millimoles per liter) in the presence of increasing quan¬ 
tities of various neutral salts. One result of the addition of these salts 
is obviously the formation by metathesis of another ferric salt existing at 
least partly in the molecular state. In this connection a comparison of 

i^See, among others, Acree, Am, Chem, 37, 410 (1907); 38, 258 (1907) ; 49, 
353 (1913). SnetMage, Z. fhysik. Chern,, 85, 255 (1913). Senter, J. Chem, Soc,, 91, 467 
(1907). ' 
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the curves indicates that the several molecular species vary in activity, 
the nitrate being most active. Another effect of the inhibiting salt would 

Table III 

Effect of Neutral Salts on Ferric Chloride Catalysis 

Cpe = 10.0 

iCCi KNOs K: 2 vSO.i K3PO4 


c 

Ku 

C 


C 

Kr 

c 

Kr 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

10 

98 

2 

101 

5 ■ 

82 

1 

82 

25 

93 

5 

103 

10 

70 

5 

35 

50 

88 

10 

103 

15 

58 

10 

6 

75 

83 

20 

102 

20 

47 

16 

2.2 

100 

79 

50 

96 

50 

26 

18 

1.1 

150 

75 

100 

86 

150 

14 

20 

0.8 

400 

62 

400 

75 

400 

10 




1880 60 


be the. suppression of the ionization of the iron salt; however, the addition 
of a quantity of neutral salt 40 times as great as that of the ferric chloride 



present is insufficient to inhibit the reaction completely. In the case of 
potassium nitrate, the addition of 188 times as much decreased the ve¬ 
locity constant only to 60, wdiich represents a greater rate than would be 
expected on the supposition that iron ions alone are active. The rapid 
decrease in activity when potassium phosphate is added may be due to 
the removal of iron as a complex ferric-phosphate iond® 

It may be concluded, therefore, that in this reaction both the ions and 
the,.molecules, are catalytically .active.;,,.■ , , ■ ' 

and'Ens^'aber, Z. motg. CUem,^ 84,,340,,(1913)."''',. , 
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In Fig. 4 the same data are plotted with the logarithms of as ordi» 
nates. An examination of the curves thus obtained shows that they begin 
as straight lineSj indicating that the first result of the addition of neutral 
salt is an exponential function of the concentration. The curve changes 
direction and proceeds again as a straight line with a different slope than 
formerlyA second effect is thus indicated, of smaller magnitude than 
the first one. These facts admit of two interpretatioiis- 

1 . The first segment in the curve for all salts but potassium chloride 
may represent the metathetical reaction, while the second represents the 
suppression of the ionization of the newly formed salt. This hypothesis 
fails to explain the marked break^® in the potassium chloride curve. The 
single effect of the potassium phosphate curve is explained by the forma¬ 
tion of a complex ion. 

2 . The two segments may represent two molecular forms of somewhat 
differing activity. The reason for such a difference is not clear, but the 
suggestion, which proves useful in a study of the accelerating effect of 
copper salts, will be discussed in a subsequent paper. 

The Temperature Coefficient 

In Table IV are shown the results of a number of experiments to de¬ 
termine the temperature coefficient of the reaction in the presence of 


Tabl^IV 

Effect of Catauyst and Acid on the Temperature Coefficient 


CFe ' 

A 400 

Kuo 

Kuo 

Ku/Km 

El 

IC3a/A» 

Et 



(a) Ferric Chloride N 

^ 0.076 



2.5 

75 

19.5 

4.1 

3.85 

25,300 

4.75 

27,400 

5 

171 

46 

10.6 

3.72 

24,650 

4.34 

25,800 

10 

326 

94 


3.47 

23,350 



20 

607 

177 

43.5 

3.43 

23,140 

4.07 

24,670 

.TO 

1107 

320 


3.46 

23,280 





(b) Ferric Chloride N 

== 0.038 



2'.5 

■145 

39.5 

.. 

3.67 

24,410 


♦. . « 

B\' , 

321 

89.3 

.. 

3.60 

24,010 


.... 



(c) Ferric Sulfate 17 = 

= 0.076 



: 7.,6 

■ :75' 

21 

5.6 

3.57 

23,880 

3.75 

23,230 

.60'.,8',. 

486;'' 

156 

48.5 

3.12 

21,820 

3.22 

20,530 



Mean value for E = 23,960 cals. 




different concentrations of catalyst and of dcid. The results seem to be 
somewhat in accord with'the assumption of the radiation hypothesis that 
'‘any agency which increases the reaction velocity diminishes the temper- 
mature', coefficient,'’;^®'although the, decrease in values with increasing con- 
These facts are more marked when all of our data are plotted on a large scale. 

^ When'copper salts are present in addition (m,a'rkedly' increasi'ng tke reaction rate), 
there is no break in the potassium chloride curve. 

'v 
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centration of catalyst is not particularly marked. It may , be noted that 
the change of coefficient with temperature is not so great with sulfate as 
with chloride, the results for the former agreeing substantially with those 
of von Bertalan, who found Kao/Kzq — 3.2 and K 3 Q/K 2 Q == 3,3. 

In the columns Ei and E 2 are shown the “critical increments''^ of the 
reaction according to the radiation h^rpothesis, calculated^^ from the ex- 
dlogK _ E 
dT 


pression ■ 


The mean value of the critical increment is 


23,960 cals, per mole of hydrogen peroxide decomposed; this, when 
substituted in the expression E = Nhv gives 2.5 X 10^^ for the frequency 
of the active radiation, the wave length of wffiich would therefore be 1.2 X 
10"^ cm. = 1.2ju. 


Summary 

1 . This paper is a continuation of a former study of the catalytic 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by ferric salts. The existence of an 
intermediate compound, H 2 Fe 04 , previously suggested, has been confirmed 
by a spectroscopic examination of the reaction mixture. 

2 . The free energy of formation of ferrate ion, Fe 04 , is shown to 
be in the neighborhood of —140,000 cals. Free-energy relationships show 
that the ferrous-ferric ion intermediate reactions postulated by von Ber¬ 
talan are improbable. 

3. The catalytic effect of ferrous salts is shown to be due solely to the 
fact that they are oxidized first to ferric salts. 

4. The molecules of ferric salt, as well as the ions, appear to exert 
catalytic activity. It is possible that there are two molecular forms of 
differing activity. 

5 . The temperature coefficient of the reaction shows the “critical 
increment^’ of the reaction to be 23,960 cals., the frequency of the active 
radiation 2.5 X 10^^ and its wave length 1.2/i. 

Madison, Wisconsin 


[CoNtEIBUriON FROM TH]^ LABORAlfORmS OF RoCKRFFDDBR , INSTITUFJ® FOR 

Medicab Rjssfarch] 


A WATER-JACKETED'HYDROGEN'ELECTRODE 
By Henry S. Simms ,, 

, RkcEIVSX) May 21 ,:i 9 ' 23 , ■, 

A hydrogen electrode cell, has been- designed to give xapid and''accurate" 
results and' at, the same time offer greater: convenience, in, manipulation, 
when''working with certain, fluids,, than other types of cehs.The results 
have,been sufficiently satisfactory to,warrant publication'of,a'description 
of the cell,"'." 

,' '^.'.'For ^the: methods of these calculations, see amon^ others,'' Daniels and ■ Johnston, 
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Description of Cell 

This cell is kept at constant temperature by means of a water jacket 
through which water from a thermostatic bath is circiilatecl. It has a 
3-borej 4-way stopcock which performs all the functions required. This 
stopcock is bored as shown in Fig. 1. The three bores do not intersect. 
Bore c is used in both Position III and Position IV. In order that both 
ends of Bore c may coincide with the opening of the arm for the salt bridge, 

this opening of the arm' must 
be elliptical in shape. The cell 
may be constructed of either 
Pyrex or ordinary glass. 

The Platinum Electrode is a 
spiral of platinized platinum 
wire sealed into a glass tube 
passing through a rubber stop¬ 
per to the bottom of the cell. 
The tube contains mercury in' 
order to make contact. The 
stopper has a supplementary 
hole for the escape of hydrogen. 
Readings are taken with the 
electrode entirely immersed. 
The spiral serves, furthermore, 
to break up the bubbles of hy¬ 
drogen, thus promoting rapid 
saturation. The electrodes are 
frequently changed and re-plat¬ 
inized. A fresh electrode must 
be saturated for a much longer 
period before the first reading is 
made. When not in use, the cell 
is kept filled with distilled water. 

The 'Calomel Cell is con¬ 
structed with a water jacket and 
has a platinum wire sealed into' 
the bottom and a mercury contact. In it are placed mercury, calomel and 
mercury, and a solution^ saturated with both potassium chloride and cal- 
;Omel.' ' It, is filledio'the top and when the . stopper'is introduced,, the, 
'.'■excess solutionis forced out of,,the tube (which contains a.loose plug .of 
cotton), thus eliminating all air bubbles. 

The Salt ,Bridge 'is'.'“closed/' that is, not open to the atmosphere's pres¬ 
sure. When the liquid junction is formed there can be no flow of liquid. 
Saturated potassium chloride solution is used to eliminate liquid junction 



Fig. 1,—The water-jacketed hydrogen elec¬ 
trode cell. In Position I, Bore a connects the 
source of hydrogen with the cell; in Position II, 
Bore h connects the cell with the drainage tube; 
in Position III, Bore c connects the ceU with the 
salt bridge; in Position IV, Bore connects the 
salt bridge with the drainage tube. Order of 
manipulation:',!, II,.IV, III 
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potential and, for eonvenience, is .'colored with 6:-azurine G. -A reservoir 
(D) of this, solution is kept at constant level by means of a glass, tube 
connected with an inverted bottle of potassium chloride solution on a shelf 
above the apparatus, and is connected to the bridge by means of a stop¬ 
cock (E) which is kept closed by an elastic band attached to a glass hook 
fused to the stopcock handle. One liter of potassium chloride solution will 
serve as a supply for a year. 

The Hydrogeiij which is supplied from a tank with a reducing valve, is 
passed through water and then through a coil in the constant-temperature 
bath, from which it is brought to the electrode by means of Tube J. The 



Fig, 2.—-Hydrogen-ion apparatus. A. Potentiometer. B. Galvanometer. C. 
Storage battery, single cell. D. Constant level reservoir of saturated potassium 
chloride solution. E. Self-closing stopcock connecting the potassium chloride reser¬ 
voir with the salt bridge. F. Water-jacketed calomel ceil. G. Salt bridge, H. Hy¬ 
drogen electrode cell (of a different type than described in this article). I. Hydrogen 
electrode ce// described in this article. J, Hydrogen gas supply. K. Dish to collect 
drainage, b. Automatic nipple for distilled water supply 


pressure of the hydrogen is regulated to about 6“7 mm. of mercury. This 
gives an even flow of small bubbles when the stopcock (in Position I) 
is partly 'Opened*' ^ 

Water Circulation from the bath through the cells is accomplished by 
means of an "‘air lift” which is merely a siphon system through the cells 
into which air is injected to raise the water back up to the bath. It is 
not essential for the functioning of the air lift that the bath be at a higher 
level than the cells* If the bath were on the same level as (or even below) 
the cells, the water after passing through them could be carried down to 
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ttie floor and then raised to the bath by means of the air lift^ thus cir¬ 
culating the water. 

Manipulation 

The hydrogen electrode cell has but a single stopcock which performs 
the following functions. First, in Position I, it allows hydrogen to be 
bubbled through the apparatus (for three minutes). Second, in Position 
II, it permits a few drops of solution to drain, and thus remove all bubbles 
of hydrogen.^ Third, it is swung around (to the left) to Position IV, 
connecting the salt bridge with the drainage tube. Plere no liquid can 
flow until Stopcock E is opened. Hence the stopcock of the cell is left 
open in Position IV while the operator reaches with the same hand to 
open Stopcock E, permitting a few drops of potassium chloride solution to 
drain. Thereafter it is necessary merely to release the Stopcock E, since 
it closes automatically. This procedure has fiUed Bore c of the cell stop-' 
cock with potassium chloride solution. Fourth, it is then turned to Posi¬ 
tion'III,'thus forming-the liquid junction, and a. reading is taken. If 
another reading^is desired, the stopcock is turned to Position II, where 
a few dropsblsoltition axe allowed to drain, and then turned to Position I, 
where the saturation with hydrogen is continued. 

Discussion 

This cell has the following advantages. 

1. Its temperature may be accurately controlled without interfering 
with its manipulation. It may be more conveniently handled than is 
the case with cells placed in an air or oil thermostat. 

2. The temperature of the cell is maintained with such constancy that 
a solution which is much colder or much warmer than the cell will be brought 
to the desired temperature during the three minutes required for satura¬ 
tion. Thus, a solution may be taken from tlie refrigerator and introduced 
directly into the cell without being previously warmed. 

3. One stopcock performs all the functions required, thus preventing 
accidental passage of gas into the- salt bridge or of potassium chloride 
solution' into, the cell. ' 

^,'',^^' '4^ The . closed bridge prevents mechanical agitation when the liquid 
junction is formed. 

5. The liquid junction is only 6 mm, from the platinum electrode, thus 
permitting accurate readings even with solutions of low conductivity. 

6..,, One to'two cc. of solution is, sufficient for,2 to 6 consecutive readings. 

., 'Acciiracy.—Bubbling with hydrogen for three minuteS'gives readings 

,. ^ In case .the drainage of the solution (in Position II) is stopped', by, bubbles, the, 
hole in the, rubber stopper is:closed with the forefinger of the left hand, while'the fleshy, 
portion of the,right thumb is gently pressed on,,'the filling, cup^ of the cell.',:,,The' pres-* 
sure cimted wifi start,ffie flow erf'.Hqtnd.'■ 
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which do not change more than 0.1 to 0.2 miUivolt even after two hours' 
bubbling. Readings are reproducible to 0.01 Pm, 

The fact that the whole system is not at the same temperature should 
produce no appreciable error, since, the liquid junction is at practically 
the same temperature as the electrodes and no potential can be produced 
by temperature variations in the bridge. 

The “open stopcock” junction is subject to the usual errors. 

Summary 

A simple water-jacketed hydrogen electrode cell of the bubbling type is 
described which is accurately maintained at constant temperature with 
water from a bath, circulated by means of an air lift. 

It gives accurate readings reproducible to 0.01 Pm with 1 or 2 cc. of 
solution after three minutes’ saturation with hydrogen, even with solutions 
of low conductivity. 

It has a single stopcock which performs separately the foEowing func* 
tions: It permits (1) bubbling of hydrogen gas through the solution; 
(2) drainage of solution; (3) drainage of potassium chloride solution from 
the salt bridge; (4) formation of liquid junction. 

Nbw York, N. Y. 

[Contribution from th33 Department or Chemistry op the Massachusetts 
Institute OP Technology] 

THE FREE ENERGY OF MERCUMBES 
By Roscoe H. Gerkh 

Rbcjsivbd May 26,1923 

Alloys and metaEic compounds are important classes of substances for 
which there are few free-energy data. It is the purpose of this paper to 
collect available data on metaEic compounds and solid solutions containing 
mercury, and incidentally point out that the method of calculating these 
quantities involves the use of partial molal free energy. Hitherto, the 
concept of partial molal free energy has not been used to split up the free 
energy of formation of a compound from its constituent dements into two 
parts, as has been done in this paper. In the case of the tnercurides and 
other metallic compounds, it wEl be seen that the free mergy of formation 
of the compound from its dements is equal to the sum of the separate free- 
energy changes which the elements imdergo in the formation of the com¬ 
pound. ■■ . ■ ■ . : " 

In the case of sodium mercuride, NaKgs, the partial molal free energy ^ 
of the sodium in the compound is measured by the electromotive force of 
the galvanic cell,: Na(s) [, Na+:" j Na in Hg +,lSraHg 5 (s):.:, „ The chemical, .equa-, 
^ The notation employed is that of Tewis and Randall, This Journal, 43,233 (1921), 
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tions which represent the change of state attending the passage of elec¬ 
tricity through the cell are as follows. 

.Na(soiid) + 5Hg from soln. + x(Na -f 5PIg) both in solii. — (1 + x) (KTaHgs) solid; 


AF = —n E f, (la) 

Na(s) + 5Hg (Hi - 0.946) + xHa(N 2 = 0.054) -f x(5Hg) (Ni = 0.946) - NaHga 
(s) 4- xNaHgsCs); aF = — b Ef. (lb) 

5Hg (Hi = 0.946) + x(5Hg Ni - 0.946) = (1 + x) 5Hg in NaHg6(s) ; AF - 0 (2a) 

xNa (Ns — 0.054) = xNa in NaHg 5 (s) ; aF = 0 (2b) 

Na(s) = Na (in NaHgsCs)); AF = —n E f. (3) 


Equation 3 represents the sum of Equations lb, 2a and 2b. It represents 
the change in state in the formation of one gram-atom of sodium in the 
compound and the corresponding change of free energy is equal to the 
partial molal free energy of one gram-atom of sodium, F 2 , in the compound, 
since the change of free energy in an equilibrium process is zero and the 
free energy of an element in its standard state is taken as zero. 



200.0 IQO.O 0.0 -40 

MilUvofts 

Fig. 1 


If the free energy of dilution of the sodium in the merctiry amalgam has 
been' measured at various dilutions, then the partial molal free energy of 
the^ mercury, Fi, in the compound may be determined with the aid of the 

' ' . - '' N2 — ' ■ ■ 

Gibbs equation,, dFi — —:~*dF 2 , which when integrated takes the form, 


Ei h~\F(Hgi), “' Fr = +idJ ^ d'Ei where E is the electromotive force of 

galvanic ceUs similar to the one previously described, with different. con- 
"centrations of electropositive'metal in the dilute amalgams. 

. The integration is most conveniently carried out by plotting'as ordinates, 
the electromotiye'force and, as- abscissas' the' corresponding', ratio», ''H^ 
of the-mole,'fractioGS'::of,the' of theliquid'amalgams. In'Fig. 
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llie data^ for dil« sodium amalgams are plotted. A small extrapolation 
to the saturated amalgam, N 2 /N 1 = 0.054, is indicated by the dotted line. 
The limits of the integration for N 2 /Nrare 0 and 0.054, respectively, and 
for E they ,are;+ 00 and —6 millivolts, respectively. The ,area under the 
curve multiplied by the proper factor to convert to calories is equal to, the 
change in free energy when one gram-atom of liquid mercury reacts to form 
one gram-atom of mercury in the liquid amalgam, which in turn is equal to 
the partial molal free energy of one mole of mercury in the compound, 
since the free energy of the liquid mercmy is zero. 

The free energy of sodium mercuride was calculated as follows, 

Na(s) = Na (in NaHgg); AF = Fa^ (4) 

5Hg(I) = 5Hg (in NaHgB); AF = 5Fi _ (6) 

Na(s) + 5Hg(l) - NaHg6(s); AF° = F 2 + SFi (6) 

In Table I are shown the free energies of formation of the mercurides of 
sodium and lead. 

Table I 

Free Energy or Formation or Mercurides of Sodium and Lead 


N 2 (sat.) 

T 

;■ E-m.f. 

Ft 

Fi 

AF® 

Compound 

0.054“ 

25 

0.7821’* 

-18,046 

-61“ 

-18,351 

NaHgs'' 

0.017“ 

30 

0.0058^ 

- 134 


-280 

PbjHg* 


In Table I, a corresponds to References 3, 6; 5 to 2,3, 4, 5; r to 2; to 6; e to 7;fto 
S; g to 9. 

The mole fraction, iV 2 (sat.), of the more electropositive metal in the liquid amalgam 
saturated with the compound is. listed in Col. 1; the centigrade temperature in Col. 2; 
the electromotive force in volts^f the galvanic cell, corresponding to Equation 1, in Col. 3 ; 
the partial molal free energy, Fa, in calories of one gram-atom of the more electropositive 
metal in the compound in Col. 4; the partial molal free energy Fi in calories of one 
gram-atom of mercury in the compound, in Col. 5; and finally the free energy of forma¬ 
tion AF°, of one mole of the compound in Col. 6. (The footnotes refer to the sources 
from which the data were taken.) 

In Table II are collected the partial molal free energies of metals in the 
mercurides of lithium, potassium and rubidium. Since the free energies 
of dilution of these electropositive metals in mercury amalgams have not 
been measured, the partial molal free energy,^® Fi, of the mercury was 
® Richards and Conant, This Journal, 44, 601 (1922), 

» Danner,44, 2832 (1922). 

^ Lewis and Kraus, 32, 1459 (1910). 

^ Allmand and Polack,/. 115, 1020 (1919). 

® Smith and Bennett, This Journal, 32, 622 (1910), 
i Fay and North, Aw. /., 25, 216 (1901). 

8 Oerke, This JouRNAL^ 44, 1684 (1^^ 

® Richards and Garrod-Thomas, C^ew., 72, 165 (1910). 

“ It is nearer to the truth to make this assumption than to calculate this quantity 
from the; equation Fi ~ .'RT.iw Ni assuming that Raoult's law is valid, since this calcu-:, 
lation gives —30 calories as the value of the partial molal free energy of one mole of 
mercury in sodium mercuride, instead of the value —61 calories in Table I Since the 
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assumed to be the same as that in the case of soditiiii^ Also, the liquid 
amalgams in the galvanic cells were not saturated with the solid compounds, 
as in the case of the sodium and lead mercurides. The small correction 
could be calculated and subtracted from the measured values, but since 
the measured values for the dilute amalgams are of such high precision, it 
may be well to insert them in the table as they appear in the literature. 

Tablej II 

Partial Molal Fimn Energy or Alkali Mrtal Mlrcuridrs at 25° 


Na (sat.) 

m (dil) 

JS.m.f. (dil.) 


Fi 

Mercuride 

0 .02“ 

0.0087 

0.9502“ 

-21,900 

(-61) 

LiHg/ 

.03^'^ 

.011 

1.0481“ 

-24,200 

(-61) 


.03^® 

.0054 

1.0745“ 

-24,800 

(-61) 

RbHgi2« 


In Table II are listed, respectively, Na sat., the mole fraction of the electropositive 
metal in the saturated amalgam; N 2 dil., the composition of the dil. amalgam actually 
employed in the cells; e.m.f. dil., the electromotive force, in volts, of the cell, the elec¬ 
trodes of which are solid electropositive metal and dil. amalgam; Fa and Fi are the ap¬ 
proximate partial molal free energies in calories of one gram-atom of the electropositive- 
constituent and of one gram-atom of mercury in the compound, respectively. 

Table III 

Partial Molal Free Energy of Metals and of Mercury in Mixed Crystals 


HaCiat.) 

T 

®c. 


Fa '■ Fi 

Mixed crystals 

0.07^' 

25 

0.0047* 

-215 - 35^' 

Zn in Hg 

. 10 '* 

'25 

.0605* 

-2330 - 77* 

CdinHg 

.43*^ 

20 

. 0022 ” 

- 51 -523" 

T1 in Hg 

In Table 

III, g corresponds to references 17,18,19; It to 20, 21; 

i to 22. 23, 24; 


19; to 19, 2 0, 22,25,26; I to 24,27; m to 28; n to 28, 29, 8 ; 0 to 1, 28. 
mole fraction, Ni, of the mercury in these cases in Table 11 is greater^than that in the 
case of sodium mercuride in Table I, the partial molar free energies, Fi, of one mole of 
mercury in Table II are certainly not greater than, and in all probability are less than the 
value, —61 calories. 

Zukowsky, Z. anorg. Chem.^ 71, 409 (1911). 

Eewis and Keyes, This Journal, 35, 340 (1913). 

Janeke, Z. physik Chem., 58, 245 (1907). 
i* Eewis and Keyes, This Journal, 34, 119 (1912). 

Kumakow and Zukowsky, Z. anorg. Chem., 52, 427 (1907). 

Lewis and Argo, This Journal, 37, 1983 (1915). 

Puschin, Z. anorg, Chem., 36, 214 (1903). 

Cohen and Ginnekin, Z, physik Chem,, 75, 437 (1911). 

» Cohen and Moesvald, 95,285 (1920). 

^ Richards and Lewis, 28, 1 (1899). 

Cohen and Tombrock, Y^rslag. Ahad. Wetensckappen Amsterdam^ IS 3 17 (1909). 

Qoiien, Z, physik Chem., 34, 612 (1900). 

Crenshaw, J. Fhys, Chem., 14, 158 (1910). 

Richards and Forbes, Z. C^ew-, 58, 683 (1907). 

Trans. Am, EUcirochem. Soc,, 7, (1906), 

^Ohzta./FrocPhys.MatkSoc.JapmflBlBiM(^^ 

' ; ®^Hulettand,I3eLury, This Journal, 30, 1812'(1908). ' 

■■ '^Richards and'Daniels,^ : :V:;V'A, , 

® Richards 'and44i^^ 
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In Table III are listed precise partial molal free energies of one gram- 
atom of the constituents of mixed crystals, in order to compare theiH'with 
the partial molal free energy of the constituents of compounds^' ■ ' 

Discussion 

The conventions have been such that the free energy of formation, 
Af® =: —18,351 calories, means that there has been a decrease at 25® and 
1 atm. of free energy attending the formation of one mole of NaHgg from 
one atom of sodium and 5 atoms of mercury. This decrease has been 
divided between the decrease for the sodium and the mercury respectively, 
such that F 2 equals —18,046 calories and Fi equals 61 calories per, atom. 
It is to be noted that the more electropositive the metal, the greater is 
the free-energy change, except in the case of lithium. 

The most striking and unexpected conclusion which can be drawn from 
these data, is that the mercury does not greatly change in free energy, when 
it enters into chemical combination with a more electropositive metal. In 
other words, the vapor pressure of pure liquid mercury is only very slightly 
greater than the partial pressure of mercury from an amalgam saturated 
with a mercuride. On the other hand, the electropositive metal decreases 
in free energy more than the mercury in the formation of the compounds. 
In the case of the mixed crystals, thallium is an exception, which possibly 
may be due to the fact that it is so close to mercury in the periodic table of 
the elements. 

Although the free energy of other metallic compounds and also com¬ 
pounds of the t 3 rpe represented by iodine chloride can be calculated by the 
above method, it does not seem feasible to make similar measurements for 
a simple compound such as sodium chloride, since it is not possible to have 
solid sodium chloride in equilibrium with its solution of sodium in liquid 
chlorine. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that, if mercury reacts with a more 
electropositive metal to form a mercuride, the change in free energy for the 
mercury is small compared with that of the more electropositive metal. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation for the helpful criticism 
of m T. J. Gillespie and Dr. E. B. Millard. 

■ ■ Summary 

1.' The partial molal free energy of the electropositive atom in a mer’->, 
curide or a mixed crystal containing mercury has beeU' calculated from . the ,,', 
measured value of the electromotive force, of a galvanic cell,; the electrodes ,.', 
'of which,'.consist of the' electropositive metal and'the Equid ,'amalgam satii* ', 
mted with'the'', mercuride,or mix'ed :,crystal.'' 

, ',2.' The'values for the'partialmolal free ene.rgies'of m potassium;,, 

lithium; sodium and lead in their mercurides have been found to be 
—24,800, —24,200, —21,900, — 18,046 and —134 calories, respectively. 
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3» The partial molal free energy of mercury in some mercurides has 
been calculated from the measured values of the electromotive force of 
amalgam concentration cells. 

4. The values for the partial molal free energy of mercttr}^ in sodium 
and lead mercurides were found to be —61 and —-12 calories, respectively. 

5. The free energies of formation of sodium and lead mercurides are 
—18,351 and —280 calories, respectively. 

6. The partial molal free energies of the constituents of mixed crystals 
of zinc-mercury, cadmium-mercury and thailium-mercury crystals have 
been tabulated. 

7. With the exception of thallium, it has been found in the case of the 
mercurides and the mixed crystals studied, that the change in free energy 
has been greater for the electropositive metals than for mercury. 

Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


[Contribution from the Laboratories or Generae Chemistry of the University 

OR Wisconsin] 

^■PROMOTER ACTION IN' HOMOGENEOUS CATALYSIS. L 
COPPER SALTS AS PROMOTERS IN THE IRON SALT 
CATALYSIS OF HYBROGEN PEROXIDE 

By Van L. Bohnson and A. C. Robertson 
RscEjrvRD June 11, 1923 

The investigation described in this paper was an outgrowth of an earlier 
studyof the catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide, during which 
it was noted that the rate of evolution of oxygen in the presence of a mixture 
of iron and copper salts is much more rapid than the rate which maybe 
calculated on the assumption that each salt acts independently. This 
phenomenon is analogous to what has been known in cases of heterogeneous 
■catalysis as “promoter action/’ The latter designation, first used in the 
patents of the Badische Aiiilin mid Soda Fabrik, might well include, accord^ 
ing to Pease and Taylor,'^ all those cases in which a mixture of two or more 
substances is capable of producing a greater catalytic effect than can be 
accounted for on the assumption that each substance in the mixture acts 
independently. So defined, the term is applicable not only to cases of 
■heterogeneous catalysis, to which it was first applied, ■ but. also to homo¬ 
geneous catalysis, and in this' sense it is used in thiS' paper,; such' a use is 
no intimation that the mechanism of reaction in the two diff erent systems 
is the, same.,' , 

The known examples of promoter action have^ been reviewed and clas'si“' 
■fied'by Pease and Taylor,® and therefore will not be described here. ■, ,Ex«, 

'■ ^mhnson:J.mys,Chm^^^^^ 

® .Bohnson,and:Robertson,■ This Journal, .'45,"2493 (1923), 

® Peaseand Taylor, 
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amples in the field of homogeneous catalysis are relatively few in number, 
the one best' known being the effect of neutral salts in accelerating' the 
acid-catalyzed hydrolysis of esters. .Two' reactions which are^ of^ in¬ 
terest'in connection with the'present study are the o.xidation of potassium 
iodide by potassium persulfate,^,and the reaction between hydrogen per¬ 
oxide and hydriodic acid;® in both of these cases the reaction was ‘‘pro¬ 
moted” by the action of copper salts in the presence of iron salts. 

Purpose and Method 

In an attempt to outline in a preliminary way the mechanism of pro¬ 
motion, this paper will be devoted to a discussion of the factors involved 
ill the accelerating effect of copper salts upon the iron-salt catalysis of 
hydrogen peroxide in acid solution. Further papers will deal with, pro¬ 
moter action in other homogeneous reactions, such as the activation ,of 
chromic acid and its salts (catalyzing the decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide) by certain cations, a reaction which is now being studied in this 
Laboratory. 

It has been suggested by Pease and Taylor^ that a distinction be made 
between simple “activation” of one catalyst by another substance not 
itself a catalyst for the reaction in question, and “co-activation,” in which 
the catalytic effect of each active substance is increased by their Joint 
presence. From this point of idew, it is possible with the reaction in 
question that (1) the copper salt may be activated by the iron salt, (2) 
the iron may be activated by the copper, or (3) the two may activate 
each other. It is not always easy to decide among such hypotheses, but 
a determination of the promotion effect in the presence of various amounts 
of iron or copper may enable us to exclude certain of them, on the reason¬ 
able expectation that in any activation of one substance by another there 
is a limit to the accelerating effect of the primary catalyst when all the cata¬ 
lytic material has been “activated.” 

The method used for measuring the rate of reaction has been previously 
described.^ The results obtained are merely summarized as in the pre¬ 
vious paper, and are supported by numerous duplicates and intermediate 
values. In the tables the following abbreviations are used: T, temper- 
aturej N, normality of free acid''present;; concentration: of' iron':salt 
in'milligram-atoms of iron per liter;- Ccu?' concentration' of, copper',',,salt in 
milligram-atoms of copper per liter; the relative rate of reaction 
(see p. 2497 of" preceding: paper). In ah experiments,, unless otherwise 
noted, the' concentration of free add' was -,0.076 AT, that of the hydrogen 
peroxide 130 millimoles per liter, and the temperature 30®. Att experi¬ 
ments were performed in the, diffused "light of the laboratory, after it was. 

^ Price, 499;, (1893).. 

s Erode, ^^^.,37,257 (1908). ,'V' 
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fotmd that those performed in darkness were not retarded either in the 
presence of iron alone or of iron and copper together* 

Preliminary Experiments 

Ferric chloride’ in solution exerts an energetic decomposing effect on 
hydrogen peroxide even in the presence of hychrocMoric acid^ which retards 
the catalysis materially. Ferric sulfate in sulfuric acid solution has a 
marked effect, less than that of the chloride. On the other hand, much 
larger quantities of cupric chloride, either in acid or in neutral solution, 
have very little noticeable effect. In fact, the salts of few other metals 
act as vigorously as the iron salts. When, however, small amounts of 
copper salt are mixed with the iron salt, the rate of reaction is very mark¬ 
edly increased. This effect seems to be peculiar to copper compounds; 
nickel,'cadmium, mercury, barium, lead, cobalt, zinc, tin, and magnesium 
salts appear to retard rather than accelerate the reaction. In sulfate 
systems silver appears to have a very slight accelerating effect. 

Effect of a Fixed Concentration of Copper in the Presence of VariaM# 

Iron Concentration 

Fig, 1 shows graphically the relation between the rates of reaction caused 
by each salt alone and by mixtures containing various fixed concentrations 



Fig. 1.—^Effect on reaction rate of fixed, copper with varying iron concentratioii 
of copper salt, and varying concentrations of iron salt; the data for the 
curves are . given in Tables I and, II,'. In all these experiment the chlorides, 
were used; the effect;in ,'stdfate'systems wiE later. , ■ 
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Tabi^E I 


Comparison op Catai-yxic ^Epppcx op I^brric and Copper Chdoridps 


CFe 

Cctt 

Xjfg 

T = 30® 

Gpe 

N ^ 

Ccu 

0.076 

Kr 

Cpe 

Gcu 

Kr 

0 

32.5 

0.63 

7.5 

0 

69 

20 

0 

177 

0 

37.5 

1.16 

10 

0 

100 

22.5 

0 

195 

0 

50 

1.8 

12.5 

0 

118 

32.5 

0 

'248 

2.5 

0 

19.5 

17.5 

0 

160 

'■ 37.5 

0 

276 


Tabd:^ II 

Epp^cx on XHp Ratp op reaction op Varying the Fprric Chdorid:^ Concentration 

Oney 




T 

CO 

o 

o 

!} 

0.076 

CMorides 



Cca 

2.5 

Ccu *= 

■ 2.5 

Cca 

« 12.5 

Ccn 

37.5 

Cpe 

Kr 

Cf<j 

Kr 

Cpe 

Kr 

Cp6 

Kr 

1,25 

46 

15 

207 

2.5 

01 

2.5 

55 

2.5 

71 

20 

241 

12.5 

174 

12.5 

148 

5 

117 

30 

289 

20 

224 

37.5 

286 

10 

169 

35 

317 

25 

241 


• * 

12.5 

190 

.. 


37.5 

300 

,, 

• . * 


The curve for cupric chloride alone may scarcely be distinguished from 
the horizontal axis; therefore, on the assumption that the joint effect of 
iron and copper salts is purely additive, the curve for this joint effect 
should coincide with the curve for ferric chloride alone. It will be noted, 
however, that the presence of only a small amount of copper salt causes 
a marked acceleration. A large concentration of copper, as shown by 
Curves II and III, has a smaller effect; it is therefore evident that some 
concentration of copper in the vicinity of 2.5 milligram-atoms per liter 
is more effective than any other. From these results we may exclude 
the h 3 ;pothesis that the copper salt is activated by the iron. 

Effect of a Var 3 rmg Concentration of Copper with a Fixed Concentration 

of Iron 

That there is a maximum effective concentration of copper salt is better 
illustrated by the results shown in'Figs. 2 and '3 (Tables TII' and^TV):., 
The curves represent the variation in the rate of reaction caused by vary-, 
ing concentration of copper salt in the presence of different feed co^^n^^ 
trations of iron salt. A relatively minute amount of cc^per has , a'm 
effect, but■ in each, case a maximum rate' of, reaction,is' obtained .with a,' 
concentration of, only I .milligram-atom per liter.; .Beyond this,point,'^.the 
rate continually decreases with;' the addition,' of^ more ■ copper,'' an, ■, efeet 
which is quite analogous to that caused by the addition of sodium chloride. 
.The m,axtetnn,'effective concentration-ofaopper appears to be;independent 
of the concentration of iron salt. 
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Tabi.^ Ill 


of a Varying Concentration of Copper Cheoride on the Rate of Reaction 


r 30° 

Cfc ** 2.5 CFe 


Cctt 

Kr 

Ccu 

0 

19.5 

0 

0.05 

44 . 

0.05 

0.2 

63 . 

0.1 

0.375 

66 

0.2 

0.5 

68 

0.25 

1.0 

68 

0.75 

2.5 

71 

1,0 

12.5 

61 

1.25 

37.5 

55 

2.0 



2.5 



4.0 


40 


N = 0.076 


10 

CFe ==» 

20 

Kr 

CCu 

Kr 

100 

0 

177 

135 

0.1 

224 

146 

0.2 

233 

159 

0.3 

238 

165 

0.5 ' 

243 

174 

0.875 

244 

174 

1.5 

244 

173 

2.5 

241 

173 

5.0 

240 

169 

30 

191 

166 


... 

133 


... 


Table IV 


Effect of a Varying Concentration of Copper Sulfate on the Rate of Reaction 

T - 30° 


N = 

0.076 

N = 

0.076 

N = 

0.03S 

Crq 

* 7.6 

Cpe 

« 30.4 

Cpe 

= 7.6 

Ccu 

Kr 

6 ’cu 

Kr 

Ccu 

Kn 

0 

21 

0 

81 

0 

" 35 

0,1 

76 

0.1 

210 

0.1 

126 

0.3 

98 

0.2 

255. 

0.3 

166 

0.4 

107 

0.3 

282 

0.5 

184 

0.6 

113 

0.5 

301 

1.0 

197 

1.0 

122 

1.0 

310 

1.5 

202 

2 .0/ 

120 

2.0 

317 

2.0 

202 

4.0 

118 

3.0 

314 



.. • 


5.0 

291 




That the effect is common to both cMoride and sulfate systems is evident; 
the maximum concentration of copper in each case is of the same order 
of magnitude, although ferric sulfate is a much less active catalyst thaii 
ferric chloride. It is also evident (Curve II, Fig. 3, and last column, 
Table IV) that the maximum effective concentration of copper is not 
altered .by ,a large decrease in the concentration of the free add, present. 
These results lead to the conclusion that the iron salt is activated by the 
presence' of. 'a copper salt. 

Conditions Affecting the Extent of: Promotion' ' 

..■'■'.promotion:Factor been shown that for any,given Gonce,n- 

tration'.'pf iron^,, a maximum rate^of reaction is obtained with approximately 
the.'same'absolute concentration of copper in all cases.,. By.dividing the 
maximum ■rate: by ,th,e,^'normal rate for, the given concentration of^ iron, 
a .ratio |,s' obtained which may conveniently' be termed the.''‘promotion^ 
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factor N this factor represents the extent of promotion tinder given condi¬ 
tions. 

Effect of Concentration of Catalyst.—^The promotion factors for differ¬ 
ent concentrations of iron salt can be calculated from the values obtained 



0 1 2 0 1 2 
Mg. atoms of Cu per liter Mg. atoms of Cu per liter 

Fig. 2,—Effect on reaction rate of fixed Fig. 3.—Effect on reaction rate of fixed 


iron with varying copper concentration iron with varying copper concentration 

by interpolation from the curves of Fig. 1 and Fig. 4. The latter, for which 
the data are shown in Table V, represents the promotion process when 
sulfates of iron and copper are used (in the presence of free sulfuric acid). 


TabIvB V 

Epfucx 01? a Varying Conce^ntraxion of Ferric Suefaxe 


Cpe . 

...... 3.8 

7.6 

15.2 

22.8 

30.4 

38.0 60.8 

Kb: no Cn. 

...... 

21 

43 

60 

81 

... ■ 156' 

Kn: Ccu === 

1.0.... 72.fi 


200 

263 

320 

366 




TabeE VI 




VariaXion 

OF ' Promotion 

Factors with 

Concentration 

.oF Iron Saet 


PromotioE factors 
CWorides Sulfates 

, ■ CFe 

Promotion factors 
" Chlorides' Sulfates ' 

1 

fi.o 

8.0 


15 

1.5 

4.9 , 

2 " 

. ' 3.6 

7.0 


20 

1.3' 

4.6" 

■',4 

2.7 , ■ 

6.7 


25 

1.2 

4.2 ■ 

v:,. : 

■ '2.1 

6.0 


30 

1.2 

' ^ 4.0 ' „ 



■fi.6.. 


40 

'1.17 " 

f • 
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In tliis case, as is shown also in the last column of Table VI, the promotion 
factor is much larger than in tlie chloride system, although the nornia! 
rate is less* 



Mg. atoms ofFe per liter 

Fig, 4.—^Effect on reaction rate of fixed copper with varying iron concentration 
In both systems the promotion factor decreases as the concentration 
of iron salt increases, probably approaching 1 as a limiting value. This 



in;"Fig.' 5; it;appears' 'that^ the; promotion factors for, 
the two systems approach each other in magnitude as the concentration 
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of catalyst is decreased, thus indicating that in very dilute solutions of 
the catalyst, the mechanism of promotion is independent of the nature of 
the anion. 

It may be noted here that the promotion factor is the same when ferrous 
sulfatC' is the catalyst as when ferric sulfate is used, in dilute solution. 
This fact is in accord with the initial 
rapid oxidation of ferrous sulfate, dis¬ 
cussed in the previous paper. 

Effect of Concentration of Free 
Acid.—^The effect of acid on the pro¬ 
moter action has already been partly 
shown in Curve II, Fig. 3, where it 
is seen that in the sulfate system 
the maximum effective concentration 
of copper is not changed by a de¬ 
crease in the acid concentration; it 
can be shown that the promotion fac¬ 
tor for = 7.6 is 5.8 whether the 
acid concentration is 0.038 N or 0.076 

N. Similarly, for the chloride system, 
the promotion factor also remains 
unaltered when the concentration of 
free acid is changed from 0.076 N to 

O. 038 iV. This is shown by the data 
of Tables VII and VIII, and in the 
curves of Fig. 6. The promotion fac¬ 
tors obtained by interpolation from 
the latter are compared in Table VIII 
with those obtained from Fig. 1. 

The fact that free acid has the same effect on the accelerated reaction that 
it has in the presence of iron salt alone, further confirms the h 3 rpothesis that 
the iron salt is the primary catalyst and the copper salt the promoter. 

Tabue; VII 

Effect of Dbcrisasud Acid Concentration on the Ferric , Chdoride-copper 

Ckdoride Catalysis 
r = SO iV = 0.038 


Cf,.. 

...... 2.6 

5 

12.5 

17.5 

1.25 

,7.5, 

,10 ■■', 

Ccu ......... 

...... 0 

0 

0 

0 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 


...... 39.6 

89 

216 

293 

96 

275 ' 

317' 


TabdE VIII 

Effect of Decreased Aan Concentration on Promotion Ea'CTors , 

Promotion factors , Promotion, factors 

Cfq 0.07,6 N =» 0.03S ' ■ ■ Cf« - N ^ 0.076 N -= 0.03S 

2' ■ , 3 . 6 , 7 ' .2.1 . V 

2.7■■ ■ 2.7, 10 'I,,.:?' 1.8 



Fig. 6.—Promoter effect in the presence 
of decreased acid concentration 
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Effect of Temperattire.— The effect of temperature on the extent of 
promotion is also negligible. It is shown in Table IX that the promotion 
factor in the chloride system remains constant, even though the reaction 
rate is greatly increased by raising the temperature. That the temperature 
coefficient is unchanged by the presence of copper is shown by Table X; 
•this is again evidence for the hypothCvSis that the copper salt present ac¬ 
tivates the iron salt, 

TabIvE) IX 

BrimcT OF Tfmpfraturis on Promotion Factors 
~ normal rate, with ferric chloride; Rp — rate when copper is present; P = promo¬ 
tion factor 


(fire 

Rn 

-r = 40 

Rp 

P 

- T 

Rn 

II 

r 

P 

Rn 

-T 20 °- 
Rp 

P 

2.5 

75 

275 

3.7 

19.5 

71 

3.6 

4.1 

15.1 

.. 3.7 

5 

171 

417 

2.4 

46 

118 

2.6 

10.6 

25.5 

■2.4 

10 

326 

587 

1.8 

98 

173 

1.8 


. . 



TabIvE X 

Eefect of Promoter on Temperature Coefficients 




-Temperature coe 

ffi dents- 


Cpe 


Fe alone 

Fe =» 

Cu 

40/30 

30/2 

40/30 

30/20 

2.5 

3.85 

4.75 

3.87 

4.70 

6 

3.72 

4.34 

3.54 

4.63 

10 

3.47 


3.40 

.. 

Effect of the Anion. 

—The effect on the reaction rate of the addition of 

’'arious potassium salts to the reaction mixture when iron salts alone are 



Table XI 



Effect OF Neutrae Salts on the Promoter Action 

' T = 30^ ' N 

= 0.076 

CvJsiS FeCls) 

= 10.0 

Cou - 11 

C« == concn. of neutral salt in millimoles per liter 



Maximum rate, 

Kb 


KCI 

KNO 

K2SO4 

K3PO4 

, 0 ' 

176 

176 

176. 

176 ' 

1, 

... 

. . . 


150 

5 ■ 

... 


145 

'76' 

10 

159 

176 

132 

.33 

■■ ,15 ' 

... 

• . * 

114 


■'■ .'16 ■ 

. • * 

... 

... 

1.2 

'':'■■■■■■■',18 ■■ 

«.» 

• . , 

.... 

,,0.8 

" V.:' 


175 

106 

0.6 
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the catalysts, lias been shown in a previous paper. The effect of such salts 
when copper is present as a promoter is shown in Fig. 7, the data being 
given, in Table XI. A comparison of these results, plotted logarithmically, 
with those presented in the previ¬ 
ous paper shows'that the rate due 
to molecular salt is accelerated, as 
well as the rate due to iron ions. 


The Mechanism of Activation 

It was shown in the previous 
paper^ that the decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide by iron salts 
alone is due to the formation and 
subsequent reduction by hydrogen 
peroxide of an intermediate com¬ 
pound, probably H 2 Fe 04 . The rate 
of evolution of oxygen from a given 
concentration of hydrogen peroxide 
is proportional to the concentration 
of the intermediate compound, 
which is in turn dependent upon 



-Effect of neutral salts on the promo¬ 
ter action 


the concentration of iron salt and 
of acid, and differs notably, de¬ 
pending upon whether the chloride, sulfate or nitrate of iron is used. In 
other words, the rate of reaction measured by the gasometric method 
can be no faster than the slower of the intermediate reactions, whether 
this be the formation of ferric acid, or its reduction by hydrogen peroxide, 
or some step in these processes. It is conceivable that the promoter, 
which is thus a secondary catalyst, might accelerate either one or both 
of the intermediate processes.' 

Two equal portions of a solution of barium ferrate in acetic acid were 
allowed to react with equal quantities of hydrogen peroxide. To one of 
the samples a very little copper acetate was added; measurements of the 
oxygen evolved showed that this one reacted much faster than the one to 
which no copper salt was added. This is an indication that the copper 
accelerates the reduction of the intermediate compound. 

This experiment is not sufficient to explmn the noticeable fact (compare 
Fig. I' with Fig. 4) that/although 'the rate for a given iron concentration' 
is,much lower when the sulfate is used, the'maximum ‘promoted” rate 
iS ' very .'dose to that obtained'when the chloride is used. ■ If, however, ' 
we assume'that, the copper salt, also accelerates the/ornmlion of the inter¬ 
mediate; compound, the facts are more easily understood,. ■ It is 'probable,' 
therefore,.' that;the".'copper/actS' as a,:seGondary ,catalyst,, accelerating' both., 
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the intermediate reactions. The exact mechanism of this secondary catal¬ 
ysis' is not yet clear. 

Summary 

1. A small amount of copper salt greatly accelerates the decomposition 
of hydrogen peroxide by iron salts in acid solution. Other metallic salts 
do not appear to have this ‘^promoter effect.’’ 

2. Tor a given concentration of iron salt, either sulfate or chloride, 
there is a maximum rate of reaction with about 1 millimole per liter of 
added copper salt. This maximum effective concentration of copper 
appears to be independent of the concentration of iron salt. 

3. The extent of promotion .(measured by the ‘‘promotion factor,” 
which is the ratio of the maximum rate to the normal rate for the iron alone) 
is independent of the acid concentration and temperature. 

4. The extent of promotion is much greater for ferric sulfate than for 
ferric chloride, although the maximum rate obtained in each case is the 
same. The promotion factors for the two systems approach each other 
as the concentration of iron approaches zero. 

■ ' 5. The facts are best explained by the following assumptions regarding 
the mechanism of promotion, (a) The iron salt is the primary catalyst, 
by virtue of its ability to form an intermediate compound, (b) The copper 
salt is a secondary catalyst, accelerating both the formation and subse¬ 
quent decomposition of the intermediate product. The effect of the sec¬ 
ondary catalyst is dependent upon its concentration only for very small 
quantities, a maximum effective concentration being noticeable. The mech¬ 
anism of this secondary catalysis has not yet been completely explained. 

Madison, Wisconsin 


[Contribution from the Chemical I/Aboratories, Columbia University, No. 4201 
FERRIC SALT AS THE ^^SOLUTIOH LINK” IN THE STABILITY 
OF FERRIC OXIDE HYDROSOL^ 

By Arthur W. Thomas and Alexander Frieden .., 

Rhckivsd June 13,1923 

Ferric oxide hydrosol was first prepared by Arnold Mans.® It was 
regarded as a chemical compound^ until the introduction of the process 
of ' dialysis. P6an de St. Gilles^ and' Thomas Graham® looked upon it as 

^ Tbis work was completed in February, 1922, and is adapted from the dissertation 
submitted by Alexander Frieden in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty of Pure Science/Columbia University, 1922. 

2 Maus, Piiyr. 

3 Souberain, Ann. chim. phys., 44, 325 (1830). Rose, Ann. Phys. -Chem., 24, 301 
(1832). Schonbein, ibid., 39, 141 (1836). Scherer, ibid,, 44, 453 (1838). Berzelius, 
*Tehrbucli der Chemie,’" 1845, voL in, p. 655. 

P6an deSt. Gilles, J. [1] 66,137 (1855) . 

* Graham, Phil. Trans,, 161, 183 (1861). 
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a soluble form of ferric hydroxide contaiaing ‘'impurities'' but it soon be¬ 
came apparent® that at least some of the impurities associated with' this 
modification of hydrated ferric oxide were necessary for its stability in 
solution, as: was found ■ in the case of diverse colloidal dispersions, resulting 
in the evolution of the , complex theory of colloids.'^ 

Numerous attempts have been made to determine the relationship of 
the adsorbed electrolyte to the adsorbent, ferric oxide.® Of these, the 
work of binder and Picton,® Malfitano,^® and Nicolardot^^ are important, 
though of little quantitative significance in the light of improved methods 
of investigation available at the present time. Interesting quantitative 
relationships have been obtained by Neidle,^^ by Pauli and Matula^® and, 
since the completion of this work, by Mathews and Browne, and by 
Browne.^® ■ 

The object of this research was to obtain quantitative relationships 
between the substances that make up the colloidal particles and to de¬ 
termine the amount of electrolyte required to keep the particles dispersed. 

Method 

of the Hydrosols.—(1) About 14 M ammonium hydroxide solution 
was delivered drop by drop from a buret into a S If solution of ferric chloride, which was 
continually and vigorously agitated by a motor stirrer. The addition of ammonium 
hydroxide solution was continued until the resultant precipitate was peptized with great 
difEculty. 

(2) Ammonium hydroxide was added as above until a permanent precipitate was 
just formed; 0.33 M ferric chloride solution was then added, and the mixture stirred 
until the precipitate dispersed. 

(3) To a hydrosol prepared by Method 1 ferric chloride solution was added until 
thfe entire sol precipitated, and the resulting precipitate was dispersed in distilled water. 

(4) Fifty cc, of M hydrochloric acid was added to a freshly prepared and washed 
precipitate of ferric hydroxide prepared from 250 cc. of 3 ilf ferric chloride solution. 
The mixtute was allowed to stand until the precipitate was peptized. 

® Kastner, Ann, cMm, phys,, [3] S7, 231 (1859). Debray, CompL rend., 5% 1*74 
(1864), Magnier de la Source, ibid,, 90^ 1352 (1880). Wiedemann, Fhys. Ckem., 
[3] 5, 45 (1878). Wagner, KoUoid Z., 14, 149 (1914). Wyrouboff, Ann. cUm. phys., 
7,449 (1905). Hantz and Desch, Ann. Chem., 323,38 (1902). Ruer, Z. anorg. allgem. 
Ckem.,.43,85 (1905). 

^■von Weimam, “Zur Lehre der Zustande der Materie,** Theodor Steinkopff, 
Leipzig, 1914, voL L p. 60. Beans and Eastlack, This Journal, 37,2667 (1915)., ■ 

^ Krecke, J, praM. Ckem., [2] 286 (1871). 

^ Zhider and Picton, J. Ckem. Sac., ^,1919 (1905). 

Malfitano, CompLreni., 139,1221 (1904); 140,1245 (1905); 141,660;680 (1905); 
143, m, 1141 (1906); Z. 68,232 (19^^^ 

** Nicolardot, 6,334 (1905); 140,310 (1905), 

' ^Neidle'^TmsJoOTNAL, 39,2334 (1917).. z 
Pauli and 21, , 

/ Mathews and Browne, Tras'JouiuyAL,'43,2336 (1921).' 

''^'Browne,;m;;4S 
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The liydrosols prepared by the first two methods were blood-red and 
perfectly clear to reflected and transmitted light. Those prepared by the 
third method were clear to transmitted, but slightty turbid to reflected 
light, w’’hile the sols prepared, by the last method were decidedly turbid 
to reflected, although clear to transmitted light. 

Dialysis.—Cups^® of very fine, unglazed porcelain were first tried as 
dialyzers. It \¥as found, however, that these were permeable to ferric 
ions for only a,short time. After a few days of dialysis, there was but a 
slight amount of ferric ion in the diffusate, though the hydrosol in the cup 
contained a large amount of ferric chloride. Evidently the membrane 
of ferric oxide formed within the walls of the cup is impermeable to ferric 
ion. 

Uiiglazed porcelain cups could not, therefore, be used at this stage of 
dialysis. In subsequent dialysis experiments, in which all of the un¬ 
adsorbed ferric chloride had left the solution and further dialysis was 
merely a slow hydrolysis, porcelain cups of smaller size and thinner wall 
were employed. These were permeable to chloride and hydrogen ions. 

For the preliminary dialysis, collodion bags were employed. These 
bags were prepared in a 2-liter Florence flask and were changed as soon 
as a coating of ferric oxide had been formed on the walls of the membrane, 
in order to speed up the process of dialysis. Some of these sols were dia¬ 
lyzed at room temperature and others at 60°. The diffusate was changed 
every 24 hours, distilled water being used throughout. The preliminary 
dialysis was considered complete when the diffusate of 24 hours, usually 

1 liter in volume, acidified and evaporated to 10 cc., showed no color upon 
addition of 5 cc. of M ammonium thiocyanate solution. In view of the 
high delicacy of this test for the ferric ion, its concentration in the liydrosol 
is negligible at this point, (The ratio^^ of the concentration in moles 
of ferric oxide to that of ferric chloride, Fe 203 /FeCl 3 , was about ten: at 
this point.)^ /The test for the ferric ion as given by ammonium thiocyanate 
applied to the sol directly was negative long before this ratio was reached. 
The ammonium chloride formed in the preparation of the sol disappeared 
within a comparatively short time. 

The'length of time, required for the completion, of dialysis varied from 

2 to 5 months, depending upon the concentration of the sol and the tem¬ 
perature at which the . dialysis was performed. Excessive dilution of the 
dialyzing hydrosol was avoided by having the level of the water in the 
outer vessel much lower than that of the hydrosol inside. 

Obtained from Coors Porcelain Company, Golden, Colorado. 

./.^t The. values' given' throughout this paper were obtained as follows. ■ The chlorine 
found by analysis was calculated to ferric <1^^^ ferric chloride computed to ferric 

oxide which was subtracted from the total ferric oxide (from total iron found, by analysis), 
giving the values of ferric oxide cited. 
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Analyses 

Iron.—The solution was evaporated with sulfuric acid until fumes of 
sulfur trioxide formed and was then reduced in a Jones rediictor and was 
determined by titration with potassium permanganate/ 

Chlorine.—To a definite volume of the hydrosol, nitric acid was added 
to'make the final ■ concentration about 3 M. The covered beaker was 
allowed to stand in the dark until all of the ferric oxide had dissolved, 
which usually required a week or 10 days. Approximately 0.1 M silver 
nitrate was then added in excess of the amount necessary to precipitate 
all the chloride. A slight variation in the procedure was to add the silver 
nitrate before the addition of nitric acid. Separate experiments on pure 
potassium chloride showed that the procedures could be used interchange' 
ably, and that there was no danger of loss of chloride by oxidation. The 
chloride concentration was determined either gravimetrically or by the 
method of Volhard. 

Experimental Part 

At the beginning of this investigation, measurements of the conductivity 
of ferric oxide hydrosol during dialysis were made in the hope of getting 
quantitative indication of an end-point in the purification. The measure¬ 
ments showed, as anticipated, that the conductivity gradually decreases 
as dialysis proceeds, but after a certain time the hydrosol showed a con¬ 
ductivity lower than that of the distilled water against which it was being 
dialyzed. The conductivity of ferric oxide hydrosol has been reported 
by several investigators, but the results differ widely because of the 
variable quantities of peptizing electrolyte present and are obviously of 
no value. 

Due to the failure of the conductivity method, the measurement of 
the depression of the freezing point was tried, and since this also failed to 
serve our purpose (see later) , the observation of beginning of precipitation 
was adopted as end-point in dialysis. The incipience of precipitation 
does not mean the coagulation of the hydrosol, since thereafter precipi¬ 
tation proceeds gradually, the system assuming a turbid appearance which 
increases with continued dialysis until finally the entire sol becomes a gel. 

Two and one-half liters of a sol (Fe 203 , 9.3105; FeCb 0.7143 g./liter; 
ratio, 13) was dialyzed for 4 weeks at room temperature against a volume 
of 1 liter of distilled water, the outside water being changed several times 
each day for the first week and once a day thereafter. ^ Samples were 
withdrawn for analysis at frequent intervals until precipitation began. 
At this point the hydrosol contained 3.2653 g./iiter of ferric oxide and 
0.1539 g./liter of ferric chloride, that is, a molar ratio, Pe 203 /FeCl 3 , of 
Buclaux, Compt. rewd., 140, 1468 (1905); 3, 126 (1908). Goodwin 

and Graver, Fhys, Rev.:, 9, 251 (1896); 11,193 (1900). Dtimanski, Z. physik. Chem., 60, 
,553';'<1907), 
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21.5. The dialysis was continued for 10 weeks, until all of the sol was 
converted to a gel in which the molar ratio of ferric oxide to ferric chloride 
was 48, 

A' sol was dialyzed at 60® for 10 weeks. At the end of this time, the 
24-hour diffusate when evaporated to 10 cc. gave no test for ferric ion. 
The sol then contained 8.1017 g./liter of ferric oxide and 0.8397 g./liter 
of ferric chloride. When precipitation began (after 18 days) the liydrosol 
contained 1.1961 g./liter of oxide and 0,0593 g./liter of chloride thus show¬ 
ing a molar ratio of 20,5, 

This would seem to indicate that dilution has no marked effect on the 
point at which precipitation begins. To verify this, two sols of molar 
ratios 11.7 and 12.9 were made up to various dilutions, and dialyzed in 
collodion bags to the first appearance of a precipitate. The two series 
showed identical results, the first of which is described in Table I. 

Tabi^e I 

ErrECT oE Dilution on End-point 


Dilution...... none 1.87 3.04 7.75 13.80 

EeaOg, g./l.. 4.1838 2.3144 1.3711 0.5396 0.3019 

EeChfg./l. 0.3637 0.1118 0.0650 . 0266 . 0149 


Ratio of EeaOs to FeCb... 12« 21 22 21 21 

® Original sol. not dialyzed to incipience of precipitation. 

It was deemed probable that the gradual precipitation, which sets in 
after the initial appearance of precipitate, might be due to excessive hy¬ 
drolysis and dialysis near the walls of the collodion bags. If so, this would 
affect the limiting ratio. To test this probability, a series of sols was 
dialyzed in small, unglazed porcelain cups. The solutions were stirred 
throughout the entire period by a current of nitrogen, kept at a temperature 
of 50-60®, and analyzed when a turbidity became perceptible. 

■ The data in Table II are taken from one of two series of different sols 
which gave identical results. The sol used in Table II contained 5.867 
g./liter,, of ferric oxide and 0.3743 g./liter, of ferric chloride; ratio = 16. 

Table II 

Eeeect OF Dilution ON End-potnt 


Dilution...... none 1,33 2.00 '2.66' 4.00 

'FeaOa^g./l...., .. 4.9186 3,6492 , 2.3434 1.6119 T,4292 

FeCh^g./!..........,'...,. 0.2453 ■ 0.1829 0.1160 0.0934 0.0669 

Ratio of EeaOa toFeCls... 20 20 21 20 22 


; '.Following the incipience of. precipitation, gradual flocculation was ob- 
serveddn all nases,'. Analyses'Of samples of 'such'sols, showed,that their 
molar ratios of ferric oxide to ferric .chloride gradually increased as dialysis 

The value at which incipience of precipitation is^ found and 'the fact that dilution', 
^re,hptm''.agreeMeiit ^th"the experience of Neidle, Rei, 12. "''■' 
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continued to final complete precipitation. These analyses were not very 
accurate' because it was impossible to free the hydrosol entirely from 
precipitated particles that were held in suspension. Centrifuging at about 
1000 “times gravity” for the purpose of removing these suspended particles' 
frequently resulted in the breaking out of the'entire dispersed phase from 
dispersion in the form of a fairly continuous jelly phase. This is rather 
significant in that it suggests a jelly-like structure of this hydrosoL Due 
to the inaccuracies of the analyses the results axe not reported, but it is 
of interest to recall that Duclaux^® claimed that ferric oxide hydrosol could 
be dialyzed to a limiting value of 170 Fe 203 . iFeCb* 

Since the dispersed phases of hydrosols, prepared as just described, mi¬ 
grate to the cathode when subjected to the action of an electrical current, 
the particles are said to be positively charged due to the ferric chloride 
of the complex, the ferric ions thereof remaining in contact with the ferric 
oxide while the chloride ions are located in the water phase directly bathing 
the particles. Since like charged ^bodies repel one another, the electrical 
charges of the particles are supposed to overcome the mutual attractive 
forces of the particles, a rather commonly accepted explanation for the 
stability of inorganic colloidal particles. 

According to this explanation, the limiting ratio of ferric chloride to 
ferric oxide should increase with increased concentration of the particles, 
since the mutual attractive force varies inversely as some power of the 
distance between the particles. The more closely the particles are packed, 
the greater should be the charge required to keep them repelling one another. 

Examination of the data reveals no such tendency. Apparently the 
electrical charge is not the predominating factor for the stability.^^ The 

® Dudaux, 143,2 

In connection with this statement it is timely to quote the criticism of the elec¬ 
trical charge theory of stability recently made by Porter and Hedges [FUl. 44, 

641 (1922)]: "If the particles really contained charges all of one sign only they would 
tend to move toward the boundary. This is the equivalent of the fundamental elec¬ 
trical fact that statical charges reside close to the surface of conductors. When we are 
dealing with large particles instead of electrons, there is no doubt that they would oc¬ 
cupy a larger region, instead of a thin superficial area, but still there would bean accu¬ 
mulation at the boundary. This is the opposite to what is observed." "But the charges 
in the solution are not only of one sign. The solution, as a whole, is uncharged; con¬ 
sequently an equal opposite charge is to be looked for. This opposite charge is the sec¬ 
ond member of the double layer close to the surface of each particle. When the ex¬ 
istence of this double layer is recognized, the electric forces between the partides become ■ 
zero, except insofar as rdative displacement takes place by induction between two 
members of . a layer so as to give it an electrical movement., In this case the-force be-' 
tween two such doublets in the eqtnlibrium state will, on the average, be an attraction 
and' not a' repulsion." 

in'his famous'paper on the "Mathematical. Theory of the Eanetics of'the 'Coagula¬ 
tion of:. Colloidal. Solutions,"' M.. v. Smoluchowski [Z. physik, ' Chem.:,. 92,' 129 (1917) ] 
arrives" at: conclusions'identical with the statements of Professor';Potter'''qupted..alK)ve, 
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fact that the litiiitiiig ratio, that is, the point corresponding' to incipience 
of precipitation, is always nearly the same^^ indicates that regardless of 
the concentration of the sol, 1 mole of ferric chloride is required to keep 
about 21 moles of ferric oxide dispersed in the colloidal condition/'^® Any 
amotiiit of ferric chloride in excess of' this ratio might be regarded as im¬ 
purity. The stability of the ferric oxide hydtosol must then be due not 
to the electrical charge of the particles but to the solution forces (solu¬ 
bility) of the adsorbed ferric chloride. The high solution forces of the 
ferric chloride molecules, pull the ferric oxide particles with which they are 
combined by secondary valence or ‘‘adsorption forces” into semisoliitioii„ 
Upon removal of the ferric chloride by hydrolysis the insoluble particles 
of ferric oxide, having lost their “solution-link,” precipitate. 

According to the “solution-link” hypothesis this hydrosol should be 
soluble in any liquid in which ferric chloride dissolves. It was found that 
dilution of the hydrosol with an unlimited amount of alcohol had no effect 
upon its appearance, nor did the addition of ether to this alcosol precipi¬ 
tate it, provided a large excess was not added. 

An iron oxide hydrosol stabilized by ferric sulfate should be precipitated 
by alcohol according to the hypothesis- Such a sol was prepared resem¬ 
bling the P^an de St. Gilles sol in appearance. Addition of alcohol pre¬ 
cipitated it instantly. 

Hydrogen-Ion Concentration,—Pauli, and Matula^® attempted to 
measure the hydrogen-ion concentration of ferric oxide hydrosols. Good 
results w^ere obtained by them when using sols which had “aged”' for 6 
months or which were heated for a few hours at 80°, this being equivalent 
to aging, that is, hydrolyzing excess ferric chloride. Their measurements 
had to be made quickly and their platinum electrodes were saturated witli 
hydrogen before coming in contact with the hydrosol to be measured. 
The results indicated that the hydrosols were neutral, that is, liad a 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the order of 10””^. 

Measurements of hydrogen-ion concentration would be impossible 
ill the presence of ferric ion for obvious reasons. Using, well dialyzed 
sols, in which the concentration of ferric ions was supposedly nil, we found 
no evidence of a reducing potential but could , not get what is considered 
to be an absolutely satisfactory equilibrium reading due to the deposition 
of, ferric oxide gel upon the- platinized electrode.' Plowever,' taking the 
mean of a' series of readings, which were not widely divergent, a hydrogen- 

' " ■ . 2'® Tke slight deviations from the value of 21 may' be ascribed as due to errors in the 
determm.a.tioii of the end-point of d,ialysis by means of the observation of the begiani,ng. of 
p.recipitation.:'„■ 

' : .,2« 'TMsis the'‘"purity*^ at'which, Browne'(Ref. IB) found the'heat of coagulation ' of 
ferric oxide'hydro'sol to be practically zero, ', 

..^^,:yery, recently,,.'Browne,. (Ret 15) using,a',similar method also, reports that ferric 
oxide hydrosols are neutral,, ■ 
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ion coiieeiitratioii of was indicated. This was the same for a'series 

of oiir *'ptirel* liydrosols of various concentrations and consequently the 
li,ydrog’eiidoti concentration does not appear to depend upon tlie concen¬ 
tration of tlie dispersed phase, at least over the range wliicli we studied. 
We slioiild say that our “pure'' ferric oxide liydrosols showed a hydrogen- 
ion concentration of 

An field reaction is to be expected, since upon dialysis of sols from wliidi 
tlie free ferric chloride lias been removed only hydrogen and chloride 
ions are foitnd in the diffiisate across the collodion membrane. Conse¬ 
quently, the ferric cliloride, of tlie dispersed phase is in equilibriuni \vitli the 
ions of hydrochloric acid in the dispersion iiiediuin, which in the case of 
our “inire" sols is of the order of 0.00001 M, 

Behavior upon Freezing.—As previously mentioned, freezing-point 
depression was tried as a quantitative method fcir follciwing ptirificatioii, 
but it was found that a well dialyzed sol gives a depression of the freezing 
point: witliin tlie range of experimental error of nicasurement with the 
Beckmann thermometer., 

P^aii de St. Gilles was inclined tc regard his liydrosols as true solutions 
because they froze in a “normar* manner. 'Tu' 1S89, I/jubawiil^®'froze, 
aiiiqrig, other; colloidal substances, ■ fe,trie oxide' hydrosol and' found that 
as-the. liquid, cooled; particles of ferric ■'■oxide concentrated in the'center 
while .the peri'ferous layers of the ice became colorless. .When the.'mass 
was melted agaii'i, all of the iron oxide particles redi.s|:)ersed. ■ Ia.')tterinoser®® 
found tliat only tliose sols w^liicli are deficient in electrolyte' were precipi- 
tatcid on freezing, Sols rich in electrolyte were not affected even upon 
con.tint,tecl freeziiig. 

(A■lr. ex|:)^:^ri.nlcu:lts'sh.o\vcd tl.iat when a pure ferric oxide liydrosol is'only 
partially frozen, ice crystals arc formed which upon melti.i.ig .leave the sol 
as liomogcneous in. appearance’as it was before the operation.' But'when 
coc:.)li'!tg is continued 'until freezing is complete., some precipitation'is noted 
wlien tlie mass melts. The; longer the sol has been cooled, the'greater 
will lie the amount of gel .formed.^ ' Tlie precipitate is in .the for.tn of 'short, 
■aniorplious, sliiny, ncedledike/particles'. When tlie sol is 'allow^ed'to re-, 
itiaii'i'.in ■ .contact' with the.'ice-salt-mi'xture for some leng'th of time, the 
entire solution turns to a dark red, solid- mass.' When cooling is conti-nued 
'.separation' of the'water "begins as a layer'of colorless ice near the'^'-walls 
■of the test-.'tube, and such layens^'continue inward'.until,'i'i:i the'Center, there ■ 
are deposited .the red brown .■particles:above described,. . These'p-articles 
'are arranged in a string-like formation throughout'the height of the; tube. 
When, the ice i'S 'inelted they do not'redisperse. ■ The .water ."obtained;.. by. 
melting;the ic.e.^..'shows .a barely perceptible''-.'test for., chloride., ion' an'd:"''none'' 

'; Chem,^ 4, 486'fl8B9h''. 

® botteriiioser, Be,r„ 41, 3976 (1908). 
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for ferric ion. The gel particles are practically insoluble in cliL nitric add, 
but readily soluble in concentrated acid. Analysis showed tliat about 
80% of the ferric chloride of the original hydrosol particles was retained 
in this gel. This behavior is quite diJfferent from that of Bredig gold hy- 
drosols upon freezing, since Beans and Beaver^^ find that all of the stabil¬ 
izing, electrolyte is removed from the gold particles through the congcla.- 
tion, ■ 

These observations support the conclusion that the stability of tliese 
hydrosols is due to the solution forces of the adsorbed ferric chloride rather 
than to the electrical charge of the particles. 

The ferric chloride in the congelation gel from the pure sols must be 
dispersed throughout the compact solid mass, for although there is suffi¬ 
cient ferric chloride present to redisperse the particles, at least partially, 
such redispersion does not take place; but when an impure sol is frozen, 
that is, one to which some ferric chloride has been added, the gel particles 
redisperse upon melting; this is like the experience of Gutbier and Flury'^® 
with selenium oxide sols. 

Relationship Between Graham’s Hydi:.qsol and the So-Called **Meta- 
iron” Hydrosol of Pdan de St, GiUes, """Water of Hydration.—The 
hydrosol that Pean de St. Gilles prepared by heating 
of the acetate differed slightly in properties from Graham’s in thaTlT*Was< 
not so clear and that a precipitate formed on continued heating which was 
insoluble in coned, acids but soluble in dil. acids and water, Graham, 
in analogy to the two modifications of tin oxide sol, called it the “meta¬ 
iron” oxide hydrosol, an appellation that is still used. 

In the course of this investigation, it was found that this conception of 
two modifications of ferric oxide hydrosol is not justifiable, the main differ¬ 
ence between the two being water of hydration of the particles, as sug¬ 
gested by others.®®’^® 

This was demonstrated as follows. A iiydrosol prepared by Method S 
was dialyzed at room temperature until it showed the molar ratio, FegOa/- 
FeCls = 18. A portion of this sol was then dialyzed in a porcelain cup 
at . about 60.® while it was continuously stirred with nitrogen and was 
analyzed (a), after 5 days of dialysis, and then again (b) after 9 days. 

.. In (a) incipience of precipitation was not evident while in (b),a decided 
precipitation had started. The ratios of FegOB/FeCh wore (a) 20 and (b) 
26. Another hydrosol prepared by peptizing ferric hydroxide gel with a 
small amount of hydrochloric acid was dialyzed as. described above. ' This 
". initially , turbid sol increased, in turbidity as dialysis was. continued so that 

^ Gutbier and Fltiry, 29,161 (1921). 

^ Roscoe and Scboiieminer, “Treatise on Cbemistry,” ' D. Appleton and Co*, 1900, 
vol. 2, p. 998. 

(1915).: ^ 
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the beginiiiEg of precipitation could not be determined accurately/ When 
the end-point was presumed to have been reached^ it showed upon analysis 
a ratio, Fe 203 /FeCl 3 ~ 23. 

It iS' thus seen that the limiting value for these '^meta-iron oxide/' or 
Pdan de St. Gilles' sols is of the same magnitude as that of the Graham 
sol. ' This would indicate that the turbidity of this sol is due to dehydra¬ 
tion rather than to the presence of larger ferric oxide aggregates. 

Since, according to Einstein,®^ the viscosity of a colloidal dispersion is 
expressed by the formula tj' = + kf), where is the viscosity of the 

system, n the viscosity of the dispersion medium, and / the ratio of the 
total volume of the dispersed phase over the total volume of the system, 
which means as Wo. Ostwald®^ and others have shown that the viscosity 
of a colloidal solution increases with the amount of the dispersion medium 
taken up by the dispersed phase, the Pdan de St. Gilles sol should have a 
lower viscosity than the Graham sol of the same concentration if our sup¬ 
position is correct. 

To determine whether this is the case, lOcc. portions of a Graham hy¬ 
drosol were treated with' various' amounts of 2 N ferric chloride solution 
until the turbidity which first appeared gradually changed to a coarse 
bright yellow dispersion^^ and the viscosities were measured. 

The measurements were made.by means of an Ostwald viscometer,, 
in a constant temperature bath at 25- 0.01®. Table III shows the re¬ 

sults. The figures signify the time' in' seconds for outflow. 

Table III 

Viscosity of Graham HydrosoXv, No. 15 


PeCls added 

Time. 


Time 

Expt, 

Cc. 

Sec. 

Comparative data 

Sec. 

2'., 

0.1, 

73 

Pure hydrovsol (Expt. 1) 

81 

3 

0.2 

73 

Distilled water 

71 

4 

0.3 ■ 

74 ' 

■ 10 cc. dist. water 2 cc, O'f 2 N FeCla 

80 

6 

0,6 

76 

ID cc. dist. water + 10, cc. of 2 N FeCh 

137 

6 

1.0 

78'.,' 



7 

2.0 

99 




No. 1 was perfectly clear; Nos. 2, 3,4'and'5 were cleai* to transmitted, 
but turbid to reflected light,' They resembled the Pdan de St. Gilles' sol 
in, all respects. The turbidity gradually increased with increasing amounts 
of ferric chloride. No. 6 was decidedly brown while No. 7 was yellow. 
After three hours, the viscosities were again measured „and'found "to be 
■unchanged." 

'■ From these results it is seen that the addition of ferric chloride "first 
decreases'the viscosity and then increases': 'it. ' The decrease in viscosity' 

' ' Wd. Ostwald, Trans. Faraday Soc.^ % 34 (1913). 

, A 'sol so'treated;is identical .in appearance with ■:the *%eta-Iron oxide** modification. 
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indicates a diminiitioii in size'of the ■particles: wliiclTcould only■ have 
caused by a loss of water of hydration by the dispersed phase. The in- 
crease in viscosity observed upon the addition.of larger amounts of ferric 
chloride is due to the coalescence of the particles preliminary to precipita¬ 
tion. 

As ■ to the mechanism' of the dehydration of the sol by ferric chloride, 
we can only venture to sa}^ that it is possibly due to the high hydration 
of the electrolyte added, thus causing a partial dehydration of the dispersed 
Fe 203 “”TeCl 3 “H 20 phase, or in view of the fact that this sol migrates in an 
electrical field showing that the adsorbed and peptizing electrolyte is 
ionized, even though the degree be extremely small, then the Doniian 
effect of the added ferric chloride would result in a decrease in swelling 
(hydration) of the dispersed phase as in the case of 'the addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid or a neutral salt to gelatin jelly svmlleii in a solution of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. ■ Both suggested mechanisms may operate at the same time. 

Summary 

Evidence is submitted, which indicates that the stability of ferric oxide 
sol, stabilized by ferric chloride, is due to the solubility (or solution forces) 
of the adsorbed ferric chloride in the dispersion inediiira, rather than to 
the mutual repulsive forces of the particles presumed'to reside'Jn their ' 
electrical charges of like sign. The so-called '‘meta-iron’' sol of P&ui de 
St. Gilles is one in which the particles of the dispersed phase are less hy¬ 
drated than in the Graham ferric oxide hydrosol. 

New York, N.Y. 

[CoNtRiBxmoN FROM TirR Chumicau UABORAroRius, Columbia' UnivbRvSity, No. 42,1] 

THE MECHANISM OF THE MUTUAL PRECIPITATION OF 
CERTAIN HYDROSOLS'^ 

By Arthur W. Thomas AND Lucillb Johnson 

Rkci?ived June Hi, 1923 

The literature^ concerning the mutual precipitation'of hydrosols treats 
..This phenomenon as an' electrical one by which the positively charged par- 
tides of one hydrosol neutralize the 'negatively charged particles ■ of the, 

' Adapted 'from the dissertation submitted by 'Lucille Johnson in partial M'filineEt 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor'of 'Philosophy in the Faculty of P'ure Scieiice, 
.'Columbia University, New :York City, May, 1923. 

Linder and Picton, J. Chem. Soc„ 71, 586 (1897), Xottermoser, “Anorg. Kolloide/^' 
.Stuttgart, 1901, p. 77; through Zsigmondy-Spear* “Chemistry,of Co'lloids,’’ Wiley and 
, Sons, New'York, 1917,,p. 56. '' Bechhold,,','Z. pJiysik. Chem., 48, 385 (1904). Neisser'aiid 
■ Wochschr., 51, 465, 827 (1904), '"Henri, CompL rend, soc. hioL, 

,'t'5'5', 1666'.(1903). ,Teague and; B'uxton^ Z. physik: Chem., 60, 489 (1907), Spring, 
Bulkhead.:roy, Bdg. (Sciences),; 1900,, p. .'483,'' "Bi'Itz,' Ber., 37,' 1095 (1904). Billitzer, 
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other, but the recent discovery by Freundlich and Natliaiisohii® showing 
that arsenions sulfide liydrosol and sulfur (Oddii) hydrosol precipitate 
each other, although both are “negatively charged/' is not amenable 
to explanation by this hypothesis. A satisfactory chemical explanation 
is available, however. 

■ K short paper by Lottermoser^ in 1910 suggested a chemical niecliaiiism 
for mutual precipitation of colloids which was'based upon a few experi¬ 
ments with silver iodide hydrosol peptized by silver' nitrate (or by silver 
ion) and vsilver iodide sol peptized by potassium iodide (or the iodide ion). 
He found sharpest and most complete mutual precipitation in those mix¬ 
tures where the aiiiounts of peptizing silver nitrate and potassium iodide 
were in, or very near, chemical equivalence. 

In the belief that mutual precipitations of colloids are clietiiical pile- 
iioineiia tliis investigation was undertaken. A series of ‘ ‘ positively charged’ ’ 
ferric oxide^ hyckosols was treated with a number of “negative/y charged” 
silicic oxide hydrosols and the precipitation quantitatively studied from 
the contents of peptizing* electrolyte. -The reaction between ferric oxide 
sols and arseiiious sulfide sols was followed qualitatively. 

Preparation and Analysis'of Ferric Oxide Sols 

Preparation.—Ferric oxide sols were prepared by adding 2 If ammonhim 'hydroxide 
very slowly, by dropping from a buret,-to 2 M ferric chloride solution which, was vigor¬ 
ously stirred "until the precipitated ferric hydroxide ■ ceased to peptize or ^‘dissolve'-’ 
easily. The so'ls, which were very dark in color, were dialyzed in collodion bags against', 
distilled water until the desired degree of''purity’^ was reached. 

Analysis.'— Iron, Three ec. of coned, .sulfuric acid was added,, to -25 cc. of sol', and 
the solution eva-pora'ted to dryness o'li a hot-plate. This was to insure removal of c'hlor-, 
ine.. The dried residue, was dissolved in 150 cc. of water, 10 cc. O'f 18 if sulfuric acid " 
added, the solution passed 'through a Jones reductor and titrated with standard potas¬ 
sium permanganate. Correction was made for the reducing of'a'blank of sulfuric acid. 

Chu)RIN15' B'Y Vo'UIARi)'’s MbtI'IDd.—T en cc. of nitric acid prepm'ed by. diluting 
coiicd. acid (d.,'1.42), from,,which all'.oxides had 'been removed, with an equal volume "of 
water, was added to 50 cc. of the sol and-the mixture allowed to sta.nci in .a dark, cool 
place until the solution was clear. An excess of standard,0.1 iVI silver nitrate soliitio'i'i. 
was added, the silver cliloride'filtered olT and the excess titrated 'with 0.1 M potassium,' 
thiocyanate soli'i lion using the iron as indicator. 

'TABtE I 

Composition OF l^BRRic OxxM^ 'S'OUS 


N'O,, 

,Moles EcClf .Moles FesO. 

FfjO /FeCIi 

■' No.' 

-'Moks FeCls Moles FeaOs' 

PesO./FeCI. 

1 

O'. .00895 

0,0482- 

6 36/1 

15 

0.00518 

0.0507"' 

9.8/1 

','2'.',. 

' '' ''.'010'76 

.0509 

4.8/1 

17 

.00267 

.034-6 

13./I 

E'.": 

' .00889" 

'".0483 

5.37/1 

20 

.00145 

.,0267 

18.5/1 ^ 

4,," 

', .00338 

.0294,' 

8,66/1 

21 

.00230 

.0367 

16.9/1 

'6'.,'. 

;' ','. ",00178,, 

''- ".'0X91'', 

10.6/1 

23 

.00238 

.0339 

14.3/1 

. ' 3 

, Freundlich 

and,Nathans,ohn,, KoUoid Z., 

28,268 (1921); 29, 16 (1921). 



,^.botterm-oser, (1910).',: 
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Tile amount of iron as' iron cMoride was calculated from the chlorine; and this sub¬ 
tracted from the total iron gave the iron from which ferric oxide was calculated. 

Silicic Acid Sols 

Preparatioii.—Silicic acid sols were prepared by dissolving water glass (d., 1.4) 
in 10 times its weight of water and partially neutralizing to various degrees with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The sodium chloride formed was not removed because (1) the freshly 
prepared sols diffused quite readily through unglazed porcelain dialyzers and tliroiigli 
ordinary collodion sacks; these sols after standing showed aggregation of particles (be¬ 
came opalescent) and then vrould not diffuse through the septa mentioned; but removal 
of sodium chloride by dialysis would also remove sodium hydroxide formed by hydrolysis 
of sodium silicate, which was not desired; (2) the presence of the sodium chloride did 
not complicate the results, as shown later. 

Analysis,—Siucic Acid. To a portion of the sol was added several cubic centi¬ 
meters of 12 M hydrochloric acid and the mixture was evaporated to dryness. The 
residue was twice wet with hydrochloric acid and evaporated to dryness, after which it 
was washed free from chlorides and weighed as silicon dioxide. 

Sodium Sidicat^. — A. portion of the sol was diluted with four or five times its volume 
of water, making a total volume of 100 or 200 cc., depending on the concentration of tlie 
sol. Ten cc. of a coned, solution of sodium chloride was added to replace sodium !iy« 
droxide which might be held in the dispersed phase, and the solution titrated with 0.1 M 
hydrochloric acid, using phenolphthalein as indicator. After neutrality was apparently 
reached the solution became pink upon standing, and a few drops of acid were necessary 
to discharge the color. To avoid errors due to this, a check was run by adding an ex¬ 
cess of acid and titrating with sodium hydroxide; the results checked within 2%, which is 
well within the error of the subsequent determinations of precipitation ratios. 

Sodium Chloride. —The sodium chloride was calculated from the amount of hydro¬ 
chloric acid added to the water glass to form the silicic acid soL 

As no definite formula can be given for the sodium silicate, the concentrations are 
expressed in terms of silicon dioxide for silicic acid and sodium hydroxide for the stabiliz¬ 
ing sodium silicate. 

TABtRlI 

CoMPosmoN OP Siwcic Acid Sods 
In moles per liter 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

SiO,.. 

.... 0.221 

0.208 

0.305 

0.437 

0.186 

NaOH... 

.... 0.0327 

0.0366 

'0.0294 

0.135 

■: 0.0115 

Si02:NaOH. 

.... 6.7/1 

5.8/1 

10.4/1 

3.5/1 

1.6/1 

ISIaCl... 

.... 0.091 

0.081 

Procedure 

0.142 

0.111 

0.093 


■ Various'amounts of one sol were run from a buret into hard glass, bac¬ 
teriological tubes of uniform diameter and clearness and about 20 cc. in vol¬ 
ume. . Equal volumes 'of the other sol were run from a pipet or buret into the 
tube as quickly' and as quietiy as possible to avoid mixing. ' The tubes were 
inverted/two or three times with as little agitation "as possible/to insure 
complete mmng of the sols. ■ This, was sufficient if the tubes were not more 
than V 4 full and were revolved as they were inverted. The point of niaxi- 
/■rnUm'; precipitation';cou^ be clearly Been by successive stages; first,The'' 
greatest cloudiness .in the " series, followed by the first separation'of . par- 
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tides, and usually the first sediment* The last was frequently over a 
wider range than the first two stages as the predpitating zone widened 
rapidly* ' All observations were made immediately after mixing by holding 
the series of tubes against a dean or open wdridow. Artificial light was 
fotind to be quite unsatisfactory, as was the light late in tlie afternoon 
or on a dark day. 

Some series precipitated more easily than otliers, probal3ly because of 
greater agitation. Vigorous- shaking usually precipitated the wliole series 
immediately. A tube of greater diameter than the others or of cloudy or 
marked glass appeared more cloudy and consequently was misleading. ' A 
few series were centrifuged, but the time required in placing them in the 
centrifuge and the force to tlirow out the fine particles resulted in complete 
precipitation over a wide range. 

To avoid errors due to an unclean tube or some otlier factor, three or 
four determinations were made in each instance. 

The effeet of dilution of the sols is given in Table IlL 



This table, shows that the dilution of .mutually precipitating sols narrows 
and sharpens the zone of maximum precipitation, and .that the variation 
in' ratio between the sols varies no more -than in successive' experiments 
with, the same dilution. If carried beyond' cert-ain dilutions' coagulation 
is .almost imperceptible or is so slow that it is" very difficult to determine. 
The dilutions'used for the work were.-the greatest giving sharp precipita¬ 
tions.. Very unstable sols show considerably different ratios with dilution. 
'This will .'be..''disei,'i,ssed .later.' 
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To avoid possible differences'due to order' of mixing,, the order was al¬ 
ways reversed at least once. - ' ■ 

Table IV gives the data found iti determining the points of maxinium 
precipitation in cases typical of 37 experiments made, and Table V shows 
results obtained with oiie silica s'ol and several ferric, oxide sols, whicli are 
typical of two other similar series. 

TABcn iva 

Mutual Precipitation of Srucic Acid Hydrosod No. 1 with Ferric Oxide 

Hydrosod No. 20 

Dilutions: Fe;A sol = 1:25 ^ ^ SiOs sol - 1:200 

5.3 cc. of ferric oxide sol added to silicic acid sol 


■First test-^ -S<.:cond, test- 


Cc. 

SiOa sol 

Results 

Cc. 

SiOa sol 

R (‘suits 

4:0 

5.0 

Partial precipitation 

First and heaviest precipitate 

4.5 
5.0 \ 

Partial later precipitation 

6.0 

Partial precipitation 

5.5 j 

First to precipitate 

7.0 

Only slightly cloudy 

6.0 

Partial later precipitation 


It was evident that 5.2 cc. of silicic acid sol with 5.3 cc. of ferric oxide 
sol gives the maxinium precipitation. 


Taede IVb 

Silicic acid sol added to 5.3 cc. of ferric oxide 


Cc. 

S'iOa sol 

Results 

Cc. 

SiO:! sol 

Is’esults 

4.8 

Fourth to precipitate 

5.4 

Second to iirccipitale 

5.0 

Second to precipitate 

5.6 

Third to precipitate 

6.2 

First to precipitate 




M,aximum precipitation is'obtained with 5.2 cc.' of silicic acid sol and 
5.3 ec, of ferric oxide sol. 

Tabdij V 

The Ratio at. Maximum Precipitation of Sidicic Acid Sod No, 1 to Differ^Ent 

Ferric Oxide Sods 



ID 

aOa sol 

Mini ociui valents 

vSiOl! MOI , 

No. 

Dilution 

Cc, 

Cliloruie 

Sodittui 

Cc. 

Dilution 

1 

1:100 

10'. 0 

0.00199 

0.00151 

4.6 

1:100 

2 

1:100 

5.3' 

.00171 

.00124 

3.8 

' 1:100 

3 ' 

■1:100 

10,0 

.00267 

.00180 

5,5 

' 1:100 

4 

1:100 

10.0 

.00102 

.00112 

3.5 

"'1:100 

6 

1:100 

10.0 

.00054 

.00065 

5.0 

1:250 

15 

1:50 

5,3 

.00165 

.00155 

■ '9.5 

1:200 

17 

■1:50 

5.3 

.00085 

.00085 

,5.2, 

'1:200 

■20 

1:25'. 

5.3 

.00085 

.00085 

■ 5.2 

1:200 

24 " 

1:25 

■' 5.3 

.00147 

.00164 

10.0 

i :2(}a 

.23 

,'' 1:25' 

5.3 

.00151 

.00155 

'9.5 

1:200 


■'Silicic" acid, sol'N.o. 4 was',precipitated at different diliitions against 
ferric'oxide''sols Nos. 4/6 and'20, .'No clear zones cotild be'determined, 
but in 'every' case'' the 'milli-equivalents'of'sodium ,exceeded the milli-eqttmi-' 
lents'of. chloride. ■ 
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Tlie { 3 recipitatiBg. volumes' .checked 'Witliin' 10% in all case,s except that 
of the very impure silicic acid sol No. 4. 

To. test the effect of the sodium chloride present upon the point of 
maximum precipitation 0.03 g. of sodium chloride (an amount ec|iial to 
60% of the ainomit of'sodium chloride already present in the sol), was 
added to silicic acid sol No* 2 (diluted 1:200), and the sol precipitated with 
several ferric oxide sols. 

The results showed that the sodium chloride is. without influence on the 
mutual precipitation of silicic acid sols and ferric oxide sols, and conse- 
queiitly no error was introduced by its presence in the silicic acid sols used. 

TABon VI 

The Ratio or Ferric Ciieoride Fxprbss.ed in FemvALENTs or Hydrochloric Acid 

TO Sodium Siucate 

Expressed in equivalents of sodium hydroxide in the tliirty-seveii precipitations of 
ferric oxide sol and silicic acid cited in the foregoing tallies. The values are milli-eqtiiva- 
lents of sodium hydroxide per 0.001 milli-equivalents of hydrocliloric acid. 

’ The sols are arranged in the order of their purity, the ratio of ^sodium silicate in 
terms of sodium hydroxide to silicon dioxide decreasing from left, to riglit, and the ratio 
of ferric chloride to,ferric oxide decreasing from top to bottom 

Silicic Acid Sols 



Number' 

4 

2 

1 

3 

6 

Moles NaOH,/Si02 

.*-*Ferric oxide sola—-. 
Mo!e.s 

No. FeCla/FeaOa 

1/3.6 

1/5.8 

1/6.7 

1/10.4 

1/16.1 

2 

1/ 4.8 


0.00061 

0.00073 

0.00080 


1 

1/ 5.35 


.00080 

.00055 

.00077 

. . * . 

3 

1/ 5.37 


.00073 

.00069 

.00077 


4 

1/ 8.65 

>100% 

.00096 

.00091 

.00090 

...» 

15 

1/ 9.8 


,00090 

.00100 

.00080 

0.00029 

6 

1/10.6 

>100% 

.00106 

.00094 

.00082 

.... 

17 

1/13 


.00101 

.00090 

.00080 

.00043 

23 

1/14.3 


.00101 

.00091 

,00090 

.00048 

21 

1/16.9 

>100% 

.00098 

.00110 

.00080 

.00044 

20 

1/18.6 


.00093 

.00100 

,.00080' 

...» 

Av. (Excl. of 2,1,3) >100% 

.00098 

.00096 

.00083 

.00041 


. Table VI shows that over a wide range of ratios, between peptizing agent 
and'disf)e,rsed phases'of sols,, there is a constant ratioT)etween the peptiz¬ 
ing 'agents of mutually precipitating sols and a.,greatly varying ratio between 
the, dispersed phases. ,,This leads to .the conclusion tliat tlie precipitation; 
is due to removal of the peptizing agents by a. chemical action between 
them, ■ ,As no definite formula can be given for the silicates, it is impossible 
to express the reaction between sodium silicate and ferric chloride, in'an 
equation. .However, the. peptizing ferric chloride and sodium silicate can 
be given in terms of their hydrolysis products 'which, are' in .e'quilibriuiii 
with'the , dispersed phase complexes, and consequently .in the miitiml 
.precipitation of'ferric oxide and silicic, acid .sols'the reaction 'maybC'ex- 
pressed; as'',HC1'+, 'NaOH' 
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Another indication, of such a reaction is given by the difference of' hy¬ 
drogen-ion concentration in the supernatant liquid of precipitation of 
varying degrees.' Various amounts of silicic acid sol No, 3 (diluted 1:25) 
were added to 25 cc. of ferric oxide sol No, 4 (diluted 1:10)» the precipi¬ 
tates allowed to settle and the ■ hydrogen-ion concentrations of the super¬ 
natant liquids determined with the results given in Table VII. The ferric 
oxide sol showed a Sorensen value (Ph) of 5 while the silicic oxide sol was 
slightly alkaline to phenolphthalein. 


Table VII 

Change in Hydrogen-ion Concentration with Varying Precipitation or Ferric 
Oxide and Silicic Acid Sols 


Silicic acid sol 
Cc. 


Negative log 

Remarks hydrogen-ion concentration 


10 Very slight pptn. 5,6 

Excess of FcaOs sol 

16 Maximum pptn. 6,8 

18 2nd of series to ppt. 7.8 

20 Slow pptn. Excess of Si02 vSol >8.3 (Alkaline to phenolphthalein) 


Thus it is evident that maximum precipitation occurs at neutrality as 
the chemical equivalence of peptizing electrolyte demands and that the 
acidity increases with excess ferric oxide sol, and the alkalinity increases 
with an excess of silicic acid sol. 

The ferric oxide sols, excluding Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (which contain the great¬ 
est amount of the peptizing agent in proportion to the dispersed phase), 
give a 1:1 ratio with silicic acid sols Nos. 1 and 2. With silicic acid sol 
No. 3, the same ferric oxide sols give a constant ratio with the ferric chloride 
of the same ferric oxide sols. As the sol becomes purer in respect to pep¬ 
tizing agent, it becomes more unstable and the precipitating ratios be¬ 
come more inconstant. This agrees with the general experience with 
*‘pure” ferric oxide sols. It is known that when a certain degree of 
*Turity” is passed in a sol, the sol precipitates. The sol containing only 
a little more than the necessary minimum of peptizing agent, is in a nieta-' 
stable condition, and the least disturbance will precipitate it. This may 
easily account for the ready precipitation of the pure ferric oxide sols, 

, The effect of diluting unstable sols in mutual precipitation is shown in 
Table VIII. 


Table vni 

Precipitation op Ferric Oxide Sol No. 17 with Silicic Acid Sol No, 5 oP Various 


Dilutions 

FesOs sol, 1; 50 Milli-equivalents of HCI, 0.00160 

SiOssoI..,..,.1:50 1:100 1:200 

NaOH, milli-eq............. 0,00057 0,00069 0. 00080 

NaOH eq. of HCI eq. %..... 35 , 43 ' ' 50 , 


. Thus it.is'seen that the. reaction between very .‘*pure^' sols tends to. ap¬ 
proach vchemicah equivalence; upoU'dilution, which is to, be, expected since 
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the individual particles becoming widely separated upon dilution have 
less chance of aggi'egating and thus settling out. In the mean time there 
is more chance for a complete reaction between the peptizing agents. 

Both ferric oxide and silicic acid sols show erratic results in precipita¬ 
tion, if they contain large amounts of peptizing agent. This is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that some of the unalOfected peptizing agent is adsorbed in 
the coagulum and carried down with it. 

Investigation of the Mutual Precipitation of Ferric Oxide and Arsenic 

Trisulfide Sols 

The ferric oxide sols used in this work were the same as those used with 
silicic acid sols and the method of procedure was the same. 

Arsenic Trisulfide Sols 

Preparatioii.-“--Hydrogen sulfide was passed into a warm solution of arsenic tri¬ 
oxide prepared by dissolving from 5 to 10 g. of finely powdered resublimed arsenic tri¬ 
oxide in a liter of boiling water that had been boiled first to remove dissolved oxygen. 

Analysis.~”^Attempts were made to drive over the excess hydrogen sulfide and thus 
determine it directly, but in every instance there was decomposition of the arsenic tri- 
sulfide. For example, 100 cc. of sol containing only 1 cc. of phosphoric acid (d., 1.7) 
was completely dissolved by 15 minutes* boiling. This was surprising in view of the 
generally accepted ideas of the stability of arsenic trisuifide, and may be due to its fine 
subdivision in the sol. At no time was there precipitation during the heating, unless 
electrolytes had been added to the pomt of precipitation. 

Ward® states that at temperatures below 35*^, the adsorbed hydrogen sulfide can be 
evolved from arsenic sulfide without decomposition of the latter, but several attemj^ts to 
remove only the hydrogen sulfide by passing carbon dioxide gas through the pure sol, 
or through the sol previously precipitated by neutral salts, resulted in appreciable de¬ 
composition and this technique was tliereby proved valueless. 

Freshly prepared sols were analyzed for total arsenic and sulfur. iTom 
the arsenic percentage, the amount of trisulfide present was calculated 
and the sulfur found in excess of that to give this amount was calculated 
as hydrogen'sulfide of peptization. But the amount was so small that 
a very small error in the determination of either the arsenic ,ox' sulfur 
renders the results useless; thus, in one case an error of.().l%Jn'' analysis 
made an error of 100% in the calculation of hydrogen sulfide of peptization. 

' vSince a quantitative study of ThivS mutual reaction . is .precluded,' at least 
a qualitative test is justifiable. If in the mutual precipitation of ferriC' 
oxide sol and arsenious sulfide sol a chemical reaction takes place between 
the ferric chloride and hydrogen sulfide of peptization, one of the following 
reactions may take place: (1) 'H 2 S'+ 2FeCl3 2FeCl2 +. S '+ '2IIG1; 
(2) 3H2 vS + 2Feaa —^ 2FeS.+ S'+ 4HCL 

'. .In, most'precipitations there is'no evidence of the latter reaction, as 
the'precipitate is yellow. When, however, the sol contains a great amount 
of hydrogen sulfide, a blackening develops which can be .explained by,;the 
formation 'Of Terr Otis sulfide. 

Am:ChemH^ 10'(1873)...' 
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To test the supposition that the mutual precipitation between ferric 
oxide sol and' arsenious sulfide is due to the oxidation of the sulfide ion of 
the peptizing hydrogen sulfide by the ferric ion of the peptizing ferric 
chloride, the following experiment' was performed. 

Five hundred cc. of an arsenic trisulfide sol was precipitated with ferric 
oxide sol No. 4, the precipitate dried and extracted with carbon disulfide. 
Sulfur was' recovered. Since arsenious sulfide sols are most likely to contain 
sulfur after exposure to air, a “blank’* was run wherein an equal quantity 
of sol was precipitated by aluminum sulfate, the precipitate dried, ex- 
tracted, and the sulfur found subtracted from that obtained in the rn,ain 
experiment. 

It has been generally considered that hydrogen sulfide is always the sta¬ 
bilizing agent of arsenic trisulfide sols. In this investigation it was found 
that sols that contained an excess of arsenious acid, either through de¬ 
composing the arsenic trisulfide and driving out some hydrogen snlfide, 
or by failure to add an equivalent or slight excess of the hydrogen sulfide 
for the arsenious acid in solution when preparing the sols, were very stable. 
They gave a sharp range of precipitation with the ferric oxide sols, if suffi¬ 
ciently dilute, and acted in every way as did the arsenic trisulfide sols 
peptized by hydrogen sulfide. They have the advantage of having a non¬ 
volatile peptizing agent, and one that does not oxidize as t'eadily as does 
hydrogen sulfide, thus being more dependable for quantitative work. The 
arsenic trisulfide sols peptized by arsenious acid will probably be found 
more satisfactory for further quantitative work on the mutual precipi¬ 
tation of ferric oxide and arsenic trisulfide sols than those peptized by 
hydrogen sulfide have been. 

Summary 

1. . The precipitating ratios of certain mutually precipitating liydrosols 
depend upon the peptizing agent. 

2. There is chemical equivalence, between the peptizing agents of ferric 
oxide liydrosol peptized by ferric chloride, and silicic acid sols peptized 
by sodium, silicate, provided the ratio of peptizing agent to .the dispersed 
■phase falls within a certain range. ■ Outside,of this range the precipitation 
is ■ erratic. 

3. Ferric-oxide—silicic-acid sol-precipitations showing chemical equi'va- 
lence between, the peptizing agents at maximum precipitation, exliibit 
little variance in precipitation ratios with dilution, while those showing 
a divergence from chemical equivalence ■ approach chemical eciiiivalence 
.with- dilution. 

4. 'Mutual, precipitation of ferric .oxide and silicic acid sols, is due to 
the removal of peptizing agents 'by ,chemical reactions^ between them. • 

- 5. Qualitative experiment shows'' that the' mutual precipitation' of 
arsenious sulfide "hydrosol, and, ferric oxide., .liydrosol may,be due to' tlie-' 
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diemical. reactioH S + 2Fe+++ —> + 2FeIt was impossible 
to verify this quantitatively because of restrictions in the analytical pro¬ 
cedures. 

Nbw York, N. Y, 


[Contribution from this Dbpartment of Chemistry of Cornrix University] 

AZIDO-CARBONDISUXFIDE. ■ L FORMATION, PREPARATION 
AND GENERAL PROPERTIES^ 

By a. W. Browne, A. B, UoBU, G. B. L. Smith and F H. Swezey 
With Microscopical Studies by C. W. Mason 
Ruceivkd Jut<y 21, 1923 

It was found by F. Sommer,- during an investigation of the properties 
of sodium azido-ditliiocarbonate, that treatment of aqueous solutions of 
this salt with such oxidizing agents as ferric chloride, iodine in potassium 
iodide, and potassium permanganate, potassium dichromate, or eerie salts 
in sulfuric acid solution, results in' the precipitation of an unstable white 
solid, surmised by him, from the method of its formation, to possess the 
formula N 2 —N—CS—S—S— CS— N—N 2 . No analysis was made of this 
compound, or study of its properties, aside from the observation that a 
sample of the insoluble needles, when heated under water, exploded vio- 
lently at a temperature below, 100°. ' ' 

The formation of this substance, to which the name azido-carbondi- 
sulfide is provisionally assigned, has been' repeatedly observed ■ in. this' 
Laboratory'*^ to take place when aqueous solutions of potassium trinitride 
and , iodine are brought together under certain conditions in the presence of 
carbon disulfide, .Azido-carbondisulfide has been shown to have an im¬ 
portant catalytic effect upon the reaction between potassium trinitride' 
and iodine, as does the related compound, potassium, azido-dithiocarbonate. 
In fact, these twv> substances, Uie relatio.nship between which is very similar 
to that between iodine and potassium iodide, 'behave in this reaction in 
the manner characteristic of what might.be termed a reciprocal catalytic 
pair^ 

Formation and Preparation.-^^-Tlie ■action of various oxidizing' agents 

^ The iavcstigatiori upon which this article is, based was supported by a grant from' 
the,, lleckscher'Foundation for, the Advancement: of, Research, esta'blished by August 
Heckscher at Cornell University. The present paper is Article No. 4,under 'Heckscher 
Grant, No. 4, 'For Articles 1, 2, and 3.see,.THis Journae, 44', 2106, 2116, 2315"(1922),, 
This paper'was presented at the New Haven mee.ting of the American Chemical, vSociety 
in April, 1923, 

'4,So,mmer, Ber., 48, 1833' (191,5). 

. Browne and Hoe'l, This .Journae,' 44,,2106 (1922). 

■ ':* This term is intended to .apply to any pair'of'Che,niical compounds that undergo 
repeated,,mutual co.iiversion into,'each other\while having their catalytic effect'upon a 
,'given chemical,, reaction. 
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upon a 3% aqueous solution of potassium azido-dithiocarbonate has been 
investigated. Unless otherwise specified, a 1% solution of the oxidizing 
agent was gradually added in each case to 5 cc. of the azido-salt solution 
in a test-tube. 

Hydrogen peroxide causes evolution of gas and produces a transitory, 
yellow-green color.'' The solution soon becomes turbid, and a considerable 
amount of azido-carbondisulfide is ultimately precipitated. Ozonized 
oxygen, when bubbled through the azido-salt solution, causes a slight evolu¬ 
tion of gas. Potassium iodate and potassium chromate yield a small 
amount of precipitate after standing for several hours. With potassium 
persulfate, characteristic crystals of the azido-disulfide appear after a time. 
Mercuric chloride precipitates at once a heavy, white, crystalline substance, 
probably mercuric azido-dithiocarbonate, and later yields a fluffy, white 
precipitate of the azido-disulfide. In the presence of a slight excess of hy¬ 
drochloric acid, ferric chloride first turns the solution red, and ultimately 
precipitates the azido-disulfide. Under similar conditions stannic chloride 
shows no action at first, but later forms a white precipitate. In the pres¬ 
ence of sulfuric acid, potassium permanganate, solid manganese dioxide, 
solid cerium dioxide and sodium nitrite produce sooner or later the insoluble 
azido-disulfide, accompanied in the last case by evolution of considerable 
gas and appearance of a temporary brown color in the solution. Chlorine, 
bromine and iodine yield at once an abundant precipitate of the azido- 
disulfide. 

Electrolysis of an approximately 20% solution of potassium azido- 
dithiocarbonate between a rotating platinum anode of 30 sq* cm. total 
area and a stationary platinum cathode enclosed in a parchment thimble, 
with anode current density of 18.6 amp./sq. dm., resulted in the formation 
of relatively large amounts of azido-carbondisulfide, .small particles of 
which occasionally exploded, under the solution, at or near the anode, 
with a sharp, crackling noise. 

The method finally selected for the preparation of azido-carbondi-' 
sulfide involves the following procedure. 

Five cc. of tlie clear, concentrated solution of potassium azido-dithiocarbonate, ob¬ 
tained by liltering the liquid resulting from interaction of 6 g. of potassium trinitride 
and 6 g. of carbon disulfide in 25 cc. of water, is diluted with 50 cc. of water. Normal 
iodine solution in potassium iodide is added drop by drop, with continual stirring, until 
complete precipitation of the azido-disulfide has been effected. The slightest excess 
of free iodine must be avoided, however, as iodine appears to be adsorbed by, the disul¬ 
fide, and can be removed from it by washing only with some difficulty. If 'an excess of, 
iodine be inadvertently added this may be reduced by addition of the requisite amount 
of a dilute,so,iution of the azido-salt. The possible formation of an intermediate'product 
, such as iodine azido-dithiocarbonate, ISCSNs, will be considered in a later investigation. 

The' precipitated azido-disulfide is washed in a Biichner funnel with cold water uiiti,! 
free,from soluble material, and is, partially dried by suction. Small portions are carefully 
spread upon a porous,plate with the,aid'of a'bone, spatula, avoiding tapping onuiduc.. 
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pressure, and are finally stored in a desiccator over phosphorus pentoxide, kept at 10® 
or lower, to minimize spontaneous decomposition. 

Analysis.—Sulfur was determined in the thoroughly dried crystals of azido- 
carbondisulfide by oxidizing weighed samples with coned, nitric acid and bromine,, and 
weighing the sulfur in the form of barium sulfate. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2251, 0.2002: BaSO.,, 0.8911, 0.7943. Calc, for (SCvSKOs: 
S, 54.27,, Found: 54.37, 54.49. 

Nitrogen was determined by combustion of the azido-disiilfide in the manner 
already employed for potassium azido-dithiocarbonate,® 

Analyses, Subs,, 0.0567, 0.1890: Ns, 16.12 cc. (0.02016 g.)> 63.83 cc. (0.06733 g,). 
Calc, for (SCSN 3 ) 2 : N, 35.57. Found: 35.56,35.62. 

These results point toward the formula suggested by Sommer for this 
compound and, in connection with the data concerning its decomposition 
submitted below, tend to confirm the fodowing structure. 

S 

II 

N^N=-N—C-~S-~-S-~-C--N==N^-N 

II 

S 

Properties.—Azido-carbondistilfide is a white, crysstalline solid, soluble 
to the extent of about 3 parts in 10,000 of water at 25'^. It is very un¬ 
stable, and is distinctly more sensitive to impact and to heat than is potas¬ 
sium azido-dithiocarbonate. Explosions have frequently occurred at 
various stages of its preparation and investigation. These explosions 
result in the liberation of much heat, with more smoke but less flame than 
is characteristic of explosions of the azido-dithiocarbonate. 

Three consecutive attempts to effect the slow, quantitative decomposition of 
weighed samples of the dry azido-disulfide, varying from about 0.06 to 0.17 g. in weight, 
by careful heating in a glass tube connected with a nitrometer, and immersed in a water- 
bath, resulted in violent explosions, in the first case at 54°, atid in the second and third 
at 50°* Qualitative proof of the evolution of nitrogen and of the presence of thiocy¬ 
anates in the residue and in the w^ater above the mercury in the nitrometer tube was 
nevertheless obtained in the second experiment. 

In a fourth experiment, 0.1097 g. of azido-carbondisulfide was held at 40° for 3 
hours, with the result that 20.54 cc. (corr.) nr 0,02569 g. of nitrogen, corresponding ,to 
3.95 atoms of nitrogen per molecule of the disulfide, was liberated. : Continued heating 
for a number of hours to an ultimate temperature of 60° increased the volume to 20.83,cc, 
(corr.) corresponding to 0.02605 g. of nitrogen, or 4,005 atoms of 'nitrogen per molecule 
of the compound. 

Azitlo-carboiidivSulfide undergoes gradual spontaneous decomposition 
at ordinary room temperatures, with liberation of nitrogen, and formation" 
of a solid residue probably consisting of. a mixture of free sulfur and poly¬ 
meric thiocyanogen,®" in accordancewith' the equation 

(SeSNda - 2N2 + 2S 4-(SCN)2 (1) 

''A,', freshly prepared sample of the azido-disulfide weighing 0*1145 g: 
was placed in,the'nitrometer tube,, which was immerse,d, in■ a"thermostatic 

®'Browneandlloel, This JouENAiv, 44,23.15'(1922). y, 

.; ®,8dderback,,.*4«»*,,, ,419, 217 (1919).. ■ 
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■bath atid lield at 25'' under close observation for a period of 72 coiiscciitive 
hours. The volume of nitrogen'evolved was read at intervals of 1 or 2 
hours. The data obtained are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

These curves show clearly that the velocity of the decorn;|)(;)siti(:)ii,, wliidi 
has hitherto undergone a remarkably regular accelcratioti, begins to de> 
crease as soon as two atoms, or Vs d' the availal:)le nitrogen, lias been 
evolved. ' Tliis may indicate that tlie decomposition of azido™carboii- 
disulfide takes place in two stages, with initial formation of an inter-lialO'- 
genoid substance, azido-carbondisulfide thiocyanate, intermediate in 



Fig. 1 

composition 'between 'azido-carbondisulfide itself, and dithiocyaiiogen, 
in accordan'ce with the equation' 

(SCSNals - Na + S + SCSNs.SCN (2) 

■' This iiiterinediate product may then decompose more slowly, dtiriiig 
the second stage of the reaction, as expressed by the equation 

SCSNs.SCN - Ns'+ S + (SCNh (3) 

''During, the decomposition, of azido-carbondisuliide a very noteworthy 
change of color gradually takes.place. In one.experim'ent, typical of the 
many, that .have been performed, a sample'of the pure white .'compotu'id, 
after standing ,at room temperature' (about 25'') 'for 23 hours,, .assumed 
a very light':yellow,' color, YT2 on the Milton Bradley .StandardJ After 

, ^ Mulliken, * identification, of Pure' Organic' Compounds/^ Jolm Wiley and Sons, 
New York, lst ''ed.,.'I905,woL / ■. 
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successive time intervals :further - changes' in color resulted as follows: 
4 hours, YTl; 16, OY; 3 V 2 , YO; 3 V 2 , O; 2, RO; ISVa, RO-OSl; 7, OSL 
The dark orange color thus attained, after a total period of nearly 75 hours, 
remains unchanged for an indefinite length of time. This series of changes 
seems to be in no way dependent upon the degree of illumination to which 
the material is subjected. One sample, exposed for some time to direct 
(July) sunlight, showed changes in color identical with those of a sample 
kept in a dark cupboard. The rate of change, however, varies directly 
with the temperature. 



Under the/ microscope, crystals of the freshlyprepared .azido-carbondisulfide are 
seen" to be colorless, and of tabular prismatic- to acictilar habit, ■ For this reasoti end views 
are,not obtainable. All prismatic’views exhibit ■parallel extinction and fairly strong 
double refraction. ,. The lower index of refraction corresponds to vibrations parallel t('> 
the/elongation'of die crystals., The mean index of -refraction cannot readily be deter- 
mined, on, account of the solubility of the - crystals in the various immersion liquids (es¬ 
sential oils), but it'is estimated at about 1.3.. The crystals show faces corresponding to 
the prism, bipyraniid of a di'fferent order, and rarely the basal pitiacoid. Tabular crys¬ 
tals,-'6-sided-in outline^ exhibit terminal angles of about 138°. As'ymmetric forms ore 
frequent, particularly those in which 2: or, 4 of the pyramid faces are not developed, giv¬ 
ing rise to'-'5-sided ,or to trapezoidal outlines. At the- ends of -the' crystals V-shaped 
markings Are frequent. - The habit and 'all 'observable optical proper'ti'CS lead to, the 
cIassificatio,n of the crystals in the tetragonal or in the orthorhombic, system., ,„, 
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When newly precipitated, dry axido-carbondisiiliidc is allowed to de¬ 
compose at room temperature on a microscope slide, tlic^ crystals sliow 
surface corrosion after about 24 hours, and are coated witli a yello\\% vis¬ 
cous substance. Gas evolution takes place coincidently witli a progressi've 
corrosiotror decomposition of the crystals from, the siu'face inward, and 
not infrequently an isolated crystal is seen at tliis stage to lie almost com¬ 
pletely decomposed, a fragment remaining for a time imprisoned in tlie 
ce,liter of the viscous, aml:)er liquid. vStarting again at the outside, ■ the 
decomposition product gradually becomes more viscous and' also growcs 
darker in color, yielding, in about 4S hours, after further evolution of gas, 
a reddish-orange, brittle, amorphous, vesicular mass, particles of whicli 
may retain something of the form of the original crystals. The final prod¬ 
uct, as seen by transmitted light, is of a somewhat greenish-yellow appear¬ 
ance in thin layers, while in thicker layers it is of a reddish-orange tint. 

When a dried sample of the azido-disulfide is heated on a microscope 
slide it explodes, leaving an oily, viscous, yellow residue, apparently 
identical with the product of partial decomposition at room temperature. 
In case the detonation has been effected in such a way as to avoid heating 
of the slide, as by touching the sample for an instant with a hot platinum 
rod or wire, or by quickly passing a flame over it, the resulting liquid is 
of a very pale yellow color, and remains for some time, entirely free from 
gas bubbles. If, on the other hand, the slide is heated, transformation 
of the yellow product into the usual brittle, vesicular mass, which would 
be formed in any event after the lapse of some time, soon takes place with 
comparatively rapid evolution of gas. 

The yellow oil obtained as an intermediate product during the decom¬ 
position of azido-carbondisulfide is probably not identical with the amor¬ 
phous tliiocyanogen obtained, also in the form of a ‘‘clear, thick, yellow 
oil,” by Soderback,® but may consist of a solution of still iinclianged azido- 
carbondisulfide in tliiocyanogen, or of an inter-halogenoid compound, 
SCvSNs.SCN, as suggested in an earlier paragraph, mixed with free sulfur. 
Except for .the presence,of this free sulfur, the dark orange (OSl), brittle, 
vesicular product, finally obtained, after further spontaneous libe;ratie),n 
of gas from the yellow oil,' is probably identical,, however,, with vSodcT- 
backus, “brick-red, .light substance’' obtained when the yellow oil. was 
gently heated in a vacuum, or with his spontaneously formed “yellow- 
brown or yellow-red resin.” 

The'yellow" oil obtained as an intermediate product, either by spon¬ 
taneous decomposition' at room temperature or by careful detonation of 
azido-carbo.ndisulfide, has been found''to have'a "marked catalytic effect 
upon the. decomposition of the disulfide. Ereshly prepared'samples of 
the 'Oil, ■ when brought into contact• with' undeco.mposed.' portions' of azid'O- 

■48;Ref.,6.p.23.7.' 'b 
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carboiidistilfide, ■ start at once' a decomposition at a rate apparently equal 
to the maximum velocity ,of spontaneous decomposition at the temper¬ 
ature chosen. After the oil has itself undergone the second stage of decom- 
positioii, with formation of the resinous product, it loses its catalytic power. 

As a result of the vesicular and resinous character of the decomposition 
.product considerable difficulty was experienced in effecting a quantitative 
separation of the free sulfur from the polymeric tliiocyanogen. Three 
methods were investigated: (1) prolonged heating of the mixture to 125"^, 
until no further vaporization of sulfur takes place; (2) extraction with 
carbon tetrachloride; and (3) extraction with carbon disulfide. The last 
method yielded the best results. A sample of the dark orange mixture, 
weighing 3.6486 g., was extracted with carbon disulfide in a Soxhlet appar¬ 
atus for a period of 100 hours, after which further treatment effected the 
separation of no additional sulfur. 

The percentage of sulfur contained in the residue was determined, with 
the following results. 

vSubs., 0,4980, 0.4997: BaS 04 , 2.0065, 2.0188. Calc, for (SCN)x: S, 56.21. 
Found: '55.33, 55.48. 

These data indicate that the residue was a fairly pure, polymerized 
tliiocyanogen. Turther work upon this product will be carried on, in 
order to determine its molecular weight, and to investigate its properties 
and reactions. 

Behavior toward Non-Aqueous Liquids.—Azido-carbondisulfide , is 
appreciably soluble in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, diethyl ether, carbon 
tetrachloride and xylene. It is moderately soluble in benzene and in 
carbon disulfide, and more readily soluble in ethyl acetate and in acetone. 
A sample weighing 0.1180 g., for example, was easily taken up by 1.4 cc. 
of acetone. ' ■ 

Solutions of .azido-carbondisulfide iti these liquids undergo gradual spon¬ 
taneous decomposition at room temperature, with deposition, of, solids 
ranging in color from 'yellow to dark'orange (OvSl). and, .resembling in 
coiiiposition the residue' obtained by decomposition of the 'solid solute. 
In .some instances a secondary product is,formed, probably as a result of 
the action of the freshly liberated thiocyanogen,' SCN^ or {SCN)^, upon 
the solvent.. The velocity of, decomposition is very much, greater in some 
cases., than.' that:■ of ttxe '.,dry solute.- 

:"''-'Xykne.-sol'utions "Show a slow.evolution of gas, almost at once, assume' 
a'■yellow''.color, and' soon begin tO' .deposit droplets of a' yellow,-viscous 
substance. The final product possesses an odor closely resembling'that -of 
scotched rubber. Acetone solutions-yield a dark'orange (OSl)- residue 
p.ossessing - a strong odor, of garlic. ■ , ' . 

■"■' Behavior toward Acids.—Dih: sulfuric acid (1:6), shows■ little, or no' 
■action .upon ■ azido-carbondisulfide- at room temperature. .-At 40'^. the solid 
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slowly dissolves, and the resulting solution gradually be(,x)tries turbid 
owing to the liberation of sulfur. M'ore concentrated acid (1:1) attacks 
the solid slowly even at room temperature, while the imdiliited acid ef¬ 
fects a more rapid reaction, accompanied by an appreciable evolution of 
gas. 

Hydrochloric acid reacts wdth azido-carboiidisiilfide somewhat more 
readily than does sulfuric acid, with liberation of sulfur and evolution, of 
gas. The residual solution obtained when coned, acid was used as" the 
solvent was found to contain thiocyanates as well as an oxidizing agent 
capable of liberating iodine from a solution of sodium iodide. This action 
■ is attributable either to free chlorine, to thiocyanogen,, or to an inter- 
halogen-halogenoid compound such, as chlorine azido-dithiocarbonate, 
ClSCSNg, or chlorine thiocyanate, CISCN* 

Nitric acid'in corresponding, concentrations behaves in ^ much, the same 
way as hydrocliloric acid, except that no precipitation of sulfur takes place. 
Acetic acid reacts somewhat less vigorously than the mineral acids, although 
the coned, acid promptly dissolves the solid azido-disulfide at room tem¬ 
perature, yielding a solution that is clear at first, but that becomes turbid 
after a time. 

Behavior toward Alkalies.—Azido-carbondisulfide reacts at once with 
solutions of potassium hydroxide, yielding a clear, greenish-yellow solu¬ 
tion. At room temperatures the liberation of small amounts of gas takes 
place immediately, and is followed by a very slow, long-continued evolu¬ 
tion of gas as the unstable product is gradually decomposed. At low tem¬ 
peratures no perceptible evolution of gas occurs. For example, when 
about 3 cc. of a 10 iV solution of potassium hydroxide was treated at 
—10® with the solid halogenoid, the usual gi*eenish-yellow solution was 
formed, without liberation of gas. The reaction, in its initial stage, prob¬ 
ably takes place in accordance with the equation 

,(SCSN 8 )!i + 2KOH = KSeSNs + ICOSCSN 3 (4) 

with, formation of potassium azido-ditliiocarbonate and potassium azido- 
oxydithiocarbonate, respectively, analogous to the chloride and hypo- 
chlorite formed by interaction of free chlorine and potassium hydroxide. 

, ' Acidification of the greenish-yellow solution with dil. sulfuric acid in, slight 
■excess causes the precipitation of azido-carbondisulfide, as follows, 

KSeSNs -f KOSeSNg -f H 2 SO 4 = K 2 SO 4 + (SCSmh + H 2 O ■ ,(5) 

This corresponds to the liberation of chlorine by acidification of a solu¬ 
tion coiitaimng a chloride and a hypochlorite. The filtrate obtained on 
.removal of the,solid halogenoid was found to contain relatively large 
;,amounts of the' azido-salt., ThiS' was shown by the abundant precipita- 
' tion of azido-carbondisulfide that took place on addition of a solution of 
"io;dine, and hy the vigorous, catalytic'’action exerted,'by even ,a minute 
amount of .the filtrate" upon the: reaction, betwe,en„ipd,ine ..and .potassium 
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These point toward tliC' conclusion that' at least a part of the 
azido-dithiocarbonate, or hypochlorite analog, has tnidergone transforma¬ 
tion to, a'.derivative containing a larger amount of oxygen, such as the' 
azido-trioxydithiocarbonate, or chlorate analog, as expressed by the 
equation ■ 

3 KOSCvSNs - 2 KSCSNs + KOSCBNz ■ (6) , 

This chlorate analog may be.regarded as a derivative of sulfuric acid 
obtained by replacement of an hydroxyl by the azido-tliiocarbonyl group, 
CSNs. On this assumption, the compound might easily hydrolyze in 
aqueous solution, especially after acidification with hydrochloric acid, 
yielding free sulfuric acid as one product. The presence of sulfuric' acid 
in considerable amount has been established experimentally by repeated 
examination of the solutions obtained by interaction of aziclo-carbon- 
disulfide and potassium hydroxide.It is of course possible that the 
appearance of sulfuric acid may be due partly or wholly to the formation 
of potassium oxythiocyanate, KOSCN, by decomposition of the azido- 
oxydithiocarbonate, and subsequent transformation of this hypochlorite 
analog of the thiocyanogen series'to the chlorate analog, KO3SCN, which 
in acid: solution should hydrolyze, yielding sulfuric and hydrocyanic, acids. 
Soderback,/^ while apparently overlooking the'analogy between cyano- 
sulfuric and chloric acids, has demonstrated the formation of sulfuric 
and hydrocyanic acids as products of the hydrolysis of free, thio.cyanogen... 
The absence of hydrocyanic acid from the products of hydrolysis of 
azido-carbond'sulfide, 'liowever, points toward the conclusion that the' 
sulfuric acid is not in this case formed by way, of the thiocyanogen 
derivatives, but that tlie new halogenoid probably forms, it,s own series of 
ox.yacids. 

With solutions of sodium hydroxide, ammonium hydroxide, and .'so¬ 
dium carbonate, ■ azido-carbondisu'lfide was found to react , as with, a solu¬ 
tion of i)otassiU'm hydroxide, ■ yielding the cbaract.:eri,stic green,i,sh,-yellow 
solution.' 

Behavior toward Certain Oxidizing. Agents and Reducing Agents,— 
Azido-carbondisul'fide' readily reduces ■ potas>siu,m pe;,riiiangaiiate 'at. room 
temperature in neutral, alkaline orueid'S'olution." 'It reacts with potassium 
iodate"in..neutral, and,'."in acid., but apparently not in alkaline solution.'." 
A '3%' solution; of'hydrogen peroxide slowly:dissolves" the'disulfide, .yield-' 

.; ,®:,It'.'1ms bc^eix 'found that potassium thiocyanate also lias a .marked ■ catalytic' effect 
upon the reaction' between iodine and pota'ssiuni trinitride, and ,it is thought that potas- 
.'sium thiocyanate and free thiocyanogen may, like potassium azido-dithiocarbonate and 
azido-carbondisulfide, constitute a reciprocal catalytic pair. 

The experimental work on this topic 'has been performed in this Taboratory by 
Mr. Frank Wikoxon, who first called attention to the presence of sulfuric acid'among tlie 
products of this reaction. 

■ :'“'Ref.,6, p, 294..',, , ' ■ 
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ing a solution wliicli lias the odor of hydrocyanic acid.’^" The reaction 
seems to take place less rapidly in the presence of dil. sulfuric acid. The 
greenish-yellow color of the dilute alkaline solution eoiitaiiiing sodium 
hydroxide is discharged by hydrogen peroxide, with evolution of gas. 

Successive portions of azido-carbondisuliide added to a fairly concen¬ 
trated aqueous solution of liydriodic acid cause inimediate liberation of 
iodine, the color of which soon disappears, owing to a secondary reaction 
that possibly results in the formation of iodine azido-dithiocarboiiate or 
iodine thiocyanate. Dilute aqueous hydrazine hydrate dissolves the di¬ 
sulfide at once, with slow evolution of gas, yielding a solution wliich is at 
first colorless, but later assumes a light greenish-yellow color (GYT2), 
and deposits a light gelatinous precipitate. Five per cent, solutions of fer¬ 
rous sulfate, stannous chloride, and oxalic acid show no appreciable imme¬ 
diate reducing action upon azido-carbondisulfide. 

Further work upon many of the topics briefly mentioned in the present 
article is now in progress in this Laboratory, and will be made the subject 
of future communications. 

Summary 

Azido-carbondisulfide, (SCSN 3 ) 2 , a new halogenoid substance, has been 
prepared by chemical or electrochemical oxidation of potassium azido- 
dithiocarbonate, KSCSN 3 , and its composition has been established by 
analysis. It is a white, crystalline solid, very slightly soluble in water, 
but readily soluble in certain non-aqueous liquids, such as acetone and 
ethyl acetate. It is stable at 0 ^, but undergoes quantitative autocatalytic 
decomposition at room temperature, yielding polymeric thiocyaiiogen, 
sulfur and nitrogen gas. 

A preliminary study has been made of the behavior of azido-carbondi- 
sulfide toward acids and alkalies, and toward certain oxidizing agents and 
reducing agents. 

Ithaca, New. York 

Kastle and Smith [Am. Chem, J., 32, 376 (1904)] have shown that thiocyaoic 
acid is oxidized by hydrogen peroxide, with formation of sulfuric acid and hydrocyanic 
acid, probably in accordance with the equation, HSCN -f 3 H 2 O 2 = HCN + H 2 SO 4 + 2 
H 2 O,; '.'The;possible formatioti of cyaiio-sulfuric acid, the analog' of cliloric acid, as an 
intermediate product of this reaction, should be borne in mind. ' See also Bjerriim and 
Kirschner, Kgl Da7iske Videmh Selskab. Math, Medd., [ 8 ] V, No. 1, 76 pp. (1918): 
C.N:., 13, 1067 (1919). 
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THE RESISTANCE-TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENT OF 
CONCENTRATED SOLUTIONS OF POTASSIUM IN LIQUID 
AMMONIA AND THE SPECIFIC CONDUCTANCE OF SOLUTIONS 
OF POTASSIUM IN LIQUID AMMONIA AT INTERMEDIATE 
CONCENTRATIONS 


By Charles A. Kraits and Wadtijr W. Bucassu 


Rrcijived July 2 a, 1023 


Ill a preceding articled’ the autliors have given the results of an investiga* 
tion on the resistaiice'-tem.peratiire coenicieiit of concentrated soiiitioiis of 
sodium ill liquid ammonia. It appeared of interest to carry out a similar 
series of measurements with solutions of potassium in liquid ammonia at 
concentrations up to the saturation point. In the case of solutions of so¬ 
dium in liquid, ammonia, it was not possible to m,ensure tlie teiiiperatiire 
coefficient at lower temperatures, over a considerable concent,ration interval, 
owing to tlie fact .that this system separates into two phases with, a critical 
point at —4L6®.^ 

. The iiietliod and apparatus emp.loyed were the same as tliose previously 
■employed in the case of sodium solutions. ■ The results obtained, however,, 
are on the whole more consiste-nt than those obtained with,sodium, partly 
because of the huger temperature interval which could be here employed 
and partly because of greater experience in the inampulation of: the appar¬ 
atus* 


The Resistance-Temperature Coefficient of Potassium in Liquid' Am¬ 
monia as a Function of Concentration.—Three independent series of 
measurements were carried out with solutions of potassium in liquid am¬ 
monia. Excepting the first two points in vSeries 1, the temperature interval 
employed was from the boiling point'of liquid .ammonia to —45®. 'The 
results are given in Table I,,in which the dilution''F, in liters of pure am- 
. inonia per gram-atom of potassinm, is given in .the first column; .the upper 
temperature, in the second column; the lower temperature,', in the third 
column; and, in the fourth .column, the resistance-temperature coefficient*' 


7 


V ^ 


X 100. 


.':■ The. results, ate shown graphically in Fig,, t in which the temperature 
.coeffi.cients'.,' are plotted as ordinates and 'the dilutions .FI aS ' defined 
above,.'as''abscissas,,' The curve is similar to that obtained' in'the 'Casc' 
"of'solutions, of sodium in liquid'ammonia,' but'is .not identical',.'with'it. 
At ,the' lower concentrations, the.' potassium .solutions yielded, a mini¬ 
mum, coefficient of 1,42%' as against ,1.52% for' sodium. At the higher 


^ Kraus and Bucasse, ThIvS Journal, . 44,'1941 ( 1922 ). 
® Kraus and,Lucasse,A 7 )iil,, 44 , 1949 '( 1922 ■), , , . 
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concentrationsj tlie teiiiperattire coefficient in tlie case of potassium, is 
markedly liiglier than in that of sodiiiiri. Tlie ma.xinit.i!i:! value is 4,55% 

TABra-; l 


RlJSISTANCE“Tl5,MPnRATITRn Conmci'BNT OF PorASSnJM I,N hiinnn Am:monia 


V. 

h 

h 

r 

V 


h 

T 


Series 1 




Series 

2 


0.1250 

-32 .'9 - 

•40.0 

0.0438 

0.4018 

-32.8 - 

•45.0 

0 .HQij 

.1297 

33.1 

4,0.1 

0.0880 

0.5200 

32.8 

45.1 

1.57 

.1538 

33.0 

45.1 

0.132 

0.5611 

32.8 

45.0 

1.90 

.204(5 

83.0 

45.1 

0.208 

0.6501 

32.8 

4:5.0 

2.80 

.2831 

33.0 

45.0 

0.388 

0.7145 

33 .0 

45.0 

3.43 

.3565 

33.0 

45.0 

0.613 

0.8054 

33.0 

45.0 

4.22 

.4385 

33.0 

45.0 

1.02 

0.9863 

33'.0 

46.0 

4.41' 


Series 3 


1.167 

33.0, 

46,.0 

3.91 

3.141 

.-33.05 - 

-45,0 

1.67 

1.079 

32.9 

45.0 

4.16 

3.882 

33 ..05. 

46.0 

1.56 

0.8933 

■ 32.9 

45.0, 

,4.50 

4.508 

33 .05 

45.0 

1.47 

0.9462 

32.9 

45.0' 

4.50 

5.28'5' 

33.1 

45.0 

1.48 

1.9120 

33.0 

45.0 

4.55 

6.081 

33.1 

45.0 

1.42 

1.409 

33.0 

45.0 

3.04 

5.140 

33.1 

45.0 

1.46 

1.879 

33.0 

45.0 

2.22 

4.018 

33.1 

45.0 

1.49 

2.443 

33.0 

45.0 

1.85 


per degree, whereas that of sodium is approximately 3.6%)* This differ¬ 
ence may in part be due to the fact that the temperature interval in the 
case of the potassium solutions is markedly greater than in that of the 



Dilution V 

Fig. L—Variation of temperature coefficient of solutions of potassium in liquid ammonia 
as a function of concentration 

'.sodium'solutions; while , at. the same time the temperature coefficient 
increases' with;.'decreasing,. temperature. "'The maximum value of the 
temperature'coefficient occurs,at ■a./'^'dilution of'approx,imately 'L15 liters 
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ill tlie case of sodiiim, while in that of potassium solutions it lies at a 
tioii of 0.91 liters. . 

Beyond the maximum, the temperature coefficient falls off very rapidly 
to .a value of 0.0438% per degree for the- saturated solution, which-does 
not, differ greatly from the corresponding coefficient of a solution of.socHum. 
In -the case of potassium, as in that of sodium, the coefficient would have 
a negative value if tlie concentration of the metal were sliglitly higher. 

The Resistance-Temperature Coefficient as a Function of Temper¬ 
ature.—The resistance-temperature coefficient of solutions of potassium 
in liquid ammonia was measured at a series of temperatures down to ap¬ 
proximately —70® for concentrations up to approximately normal The 
results are given in Table II, in which the point in the series is given in, the 
first colu:m,n, the dilution V in the second column, the limits of the tem¬ 
perature intervals in the third and fourth columns, and the value of the 
coefficient 7 in the last, column. 

TabuhII 

RusisrANCB-TwPB’RATURE Com^riciRNTs or Potassium Solutions in hioum Am¬ 
monia FOR jDiFFURBNT TbMPJ^RATURU InTBRVALS 


Point No. 

V 

h 

k 

7 

1 

0.1250 

-32.9 

-40.0 

0.0438 



40.0 

50.0 

0.0918 



50.0 

60.0 

0.119 



60.0 

67.0 

0.122 

2 

0.1303 

33.1 

■ 25.5 

0.0537 


0.1297 

33.1 

40.1 

0.0880 



40.1 

50.1 

0.103 



50.1 

60.1 

0.119 



60.1 

67.5 

0,155 

12 

0.9099 

33.0 

40.0 

4.35 ' 



40.0 

50.0 

5.30 



50.0 

60.0 

6.73 



60.0 

70.2 

7.29 


0.9120 

33.0 

45.0 

■4.55 


The results liere. obtained'are again'similar to those obtained in the case 
of, solutions of sodium. With decreasing temperature, the value of the 
coefficient increases. This is partictdarly marked' at tlie higher co,ncentra- 
tions, where the temperature coefficient increases' approximately, three 
times in passing from the interval of —32.9® to' —40® to that of —60®' to 
—^67®. ¥ery remarkable is the value'which the coefficient assumes'for 
'the interval —60® to —70®,, at a ■.concentration in 'the neighborhood of 
the'maximum, which amounts here To 7.29%. 

" Up,' to the present time it is not possible to indicate the factors' to which 
the"variation.,of the temperature coefficient,may be,due. ■ 'It is aiact, how,- 
ever, that,, at' higher concentrations,; "the density 'of solutions ,of the. alkali 
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metals in liquid ammonia undergoes a plienoinenaily large change, the 
density increasing with decreasing concentration.^ 

The Specific Conductance of Solutions of Potassiimi in Liquid Am¬ 
monia at its Boiling Point at Intermediate Concentrations,—In an earlier 
paper‘d the authors have given data on the specific conductatice of soliitions 
of potassium in licpiid ammonia by direct comparison witli mercury at 
dilutions as high as V = 0.7229, Since that time a further series of 
measurements has been made carrying the dilution to F ~ 1.597. The 
results are given in Table HI, in which the dilution, as defined above, 
appears in the first row, and the specific conductance I in reciprocal ohms, 
in the second. 

TabcE III 

Spi^cific Condxjctancf:s of Solutions of Potassium in Liquid Ammonia at “-33.5 
F.... 0.3205 0.4031 0.4881 0.5782 0.7310 0.8893 1.240 1.597 

/. 692.8 359.2 174.4 78.65 19.95 6,279 1.415 0.7470 

The results of this series of experiments are in accord with those previously 
recorded and require no further comment. Attention should be called 
to a typographical error in an earlier paper,® where the value of the equiv¬ 
alent conductance as given under Observation No. 1, in Table III, at 
dilution F — 0.4229 should read '‘125,600.0.'* Calculating the value of 
the specific conductance of a lithium solution from this value, it is found 
to correspond very closely wfith the value for solutions of sodium and 
potassium at the same concentration. 

Summary 

The resistance-temperature coefficient of concentrated solutions of 
potassium in liquid ammonia has been measured from a dilution of 6 liters 
to the saturation point. The change of the temperature coefficient as 
a function' of the concentration parallels that previously deserved in the 
case of' solutions of sodium. At higher concentrations, the temperature 
coefficient is, somewdiat greater for solutions of potassium than for sodium 
and the maximum temperature coefficient is found at a somewhat liiglier 
concentration. 

„ The temperature coefficient has been measured as a function of the 
temperature at a number of concentrations. The temperature coefficient 
increases as the temperature decreases and the percentage change of tlie 
coefficient is greater at higher concentrations. 

Some additional values are given for the specific conductance of potas¬ 
sium solutions in liquid ammonia 'at certain intermediate concentrations. 
These agree with previous observations. 

® Unpublished observations in this Laboratory. 

^ Kraus and Lucasse, This Journal, 43, 2529 (1921). 

® Kraus,AW., 43,'756' (1921). 
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OP Wisconsin] 

A STUDY OF THE TERNARY SYSTEM, TOLUENE-ACETONE- 

WATER 

3y James H. WauTon and John D. Jenkins 

REcijivin) July 23, 1923 

Toluene and acetone are miscible in all proportions, as arc also acetone 
and water. Water and toluene, however, are practically insoluble in each 
other. This investigation w^as undertaken for the purpose of determining 
tlie solubility curve for these three compounds. 

Reagents.•—Acetone was dried' over calcium chloride and fractionated, the .frac¬ 
tion distilling between 56,05® and 56.16® at 760 mm. being used. 

The toluene was dried over sodium, distilled and 
fractionated, The fraction boiling between 110.65® 
and 110.75° at 760 mm. was collected. 

The water used was a high grade of conductivity 
water, 

Apparatus and Method.—^llic pipets, burets and 
Ha.sks were carefully calibrated with air-free water and 
the pipet also with toluene. 

The apparatus in which tlie determinations were 
made is vshowii in Fig. 1. A is a 20 X 2.5cm. test- 
tube in which the liquids were mixed; P and P' are 
two capillary delivery tubes, leading from the ljurets B 
and B [ containing the acetone and otie of the. other 
liquids. The method of making a determination was 
as follows. A 'definite amount,' usually 10 cc., of 
eitlier watC'r or toluene was pipetted into the. test- 
tul:)e, wliicli was then immediately stoppered, placed 
in the thermostat and allowed to.stand for 15 min- 
u'tes to come to the temperature of the bath, K small 
amotint of the immiscible liquid, 0.2 to 0.5' cc.y was 
'then .slowly added, the mixture vigox'otisly stin*ed 'by 
'means of the motor stirrer and acetone run in slowly, , 
until'the vSoliitioii,;just,cleared. The volumes of the, pig. '1.—-Apparatus used for,sol- 
liquids were'then read and, the temperatures'of the . ' ubiiity determinat,ions ' 
burets noted. . A new portion of the immiscible liquid 

was'then added, and the' process repeated. This was continued until the test-tube, was 
abo'ul '®/;i Ml, when'another run was made in exactly the s,ame manner, starting with' the 
other im'miscible liquid in the test-tube. ■ This- was found, necessary because ,of the 'small 
solubility of one liquid 'in the other'in,the presence'of a small percentage of acetone. ; 

.Iii'order to obtain satisfactory determinations' of' the .parts,of ',the',curves 
^wherC'., there, is ,'oiily ,a ,s.mall percentage of 'one component in .the. other' 
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(toluene in water, for example), it was found necessary to make a solution 
of this component in acetone, so that the volumes could be more accurately 
measured. For this purpose, a 20% solution in acetone was found con¬ 
venient. The solution was .made by weighing 20 cc. of the toliie.n,e into 
a lOOcc. flask, filling to the mark with acetone and weighit,ig again. 

Because of the high coeflicient of expansion of acetone, about 1.00,145 
per degi'ee at 30*^, great care was necessary to control the temperature' of 
the solution. The flask was allowed to come to constant temperature in 
a thermostat for 15 minutes before it was finally made up to the mark. 
This solution, wdiicli was used in the buret instead of pure liquid, permitted 
accurate determinations down to about 0.05 cc. of one component in 10 
cc. of the other. 

The temperature of the liquids in. the burets was taken as the average 
of several readings'of the thermometer “T” during the run, the ■fltictuations 
usually not being more than a fraction of a degree. The temperature of 
the liquid placed in the tube was noted at the time it was added from the 
pipet and its weight and the weights of the others were calculated from 
their densities at their respective temperatirres. 

The end-point was taken as the point at which a bright object placed 
behind the test-tube became sharply defined. It was very sharp between 
the range of from 5% to 40% of water and especially between 5% and 15% 
of water. Between the range 15% to 30% of water, the mixture had a 
very decided colloidal appearance at the end-point, this effect being at a 
maximum with 20% water. The end-point was very distinct through 
this whole range, half a drop of acetone being sufficient to change the 
mixture from a distinct silky appearance, when rapidly stirred, to a dis¬ 
tinctly cloudy, but transparent solution. Before adding the half drop, 
the "mixture: slowly separated into two layers, but aftemard no separation 
occurred:,.eve,n on prolonged standing. On further additions of successive 
portions of acetone, the milkiness gradually disappeared, 0.5 to 1 ce, 
being required to make it disappear entirely. 

Data 

Determinations were made at three temperatures: 0°, 20and 30*^. 
Four runs were made for each curve, first sta,rting with 20 cc. of toluene 
in' tlie tube and adding a 20% solution of water in acetone, and acetone, 
from the burets; second, with 10 cc. of toluene, adding water and acetone; 
third, with 10 cc. of water, adding acetone and toluene; .and fourth, with 
20 cc. of water, adding acetone and a 20% solution of toluene .in acetone, 
.These runs overlapped to some extent, the first extending from' 0,5% 
water to, 5% water, the second from 1.3% 'water to about 19%, the third, 
from' 17% water to '50%:.and 'the fourth 'from' 47%. water to about '80%. 
The parts of'the curves ove.rlapping'"checked very''closely'in all, cas,es. 
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, TABrv.T$ I 

Data i^or, Bqijiiuibriijm Dwr brtweisn rm 0 nM 4 Qm.n Fha:ss ahd Two-Diquib 

PhAvSIS Bysticms AT 0“ 

All percet'itages are by weight 


■% 

% 

% 

, % 

.« A? 


Water 

Toluene 

Acetone* 

Water 

i oittene 

Acetoac 

0.5 

70.3 

29.2 

15.0 

17.5 

07.5 

1.0 

60.0 

39...0 

20.0 

13.6 

6(1.4 

1.5 

53,3 

45.2' 

25.0 

10.1 

64.0. 

2.0 

4S.6 

49.4 

30.0 

7.1 

62.9 

2.5 

44.9 

52.6 

34.0 

5.0 

60.4 

3.0 

41.6 

55.4 

37.4 

4.0 

58. S 

4.0 

36.8 

59.2 

41.0 

3.0 

56.0 

5.0 

33.2 

01.8 

45.0 

2.0 

52.4 

7.0 

28.1 

64.9 

48.8 

1.5 

49.7 

10.0 

23.0 

07.0 

53.5 

1.0 

45.5 

13.0 

19 .4: 

07.6 (max.) 

01.0 

0.5 

38.5 


Duplicate determinations were made on all runs at 0° and 20'^, but not 
at 30®. The results of the duplicates cheeked very well with one another 
in every case. The data are given in Tables I, II and III. I'he data in 
Table II are shown diagi'ammatically.iii Fig. 2. The curves plotted from 


100 % 

Acetone 



the data in tlie other tw'o tables are almost identical with'tlie one in Idg. 2. 
The results in the tables, are interpolated graphically to^ even .percentages 
of water■ or■ toluene... 

' If the solubility surface in the composition temperature prism be'drawn 
Irom. the'data of the three isotherms, it. will be found" that "this surface' 
..rises''abruptly■ from isotherm to'.isotherm. Temperature, therefore,'"has 
but little effect on the .mutual solubility of'the three..components. 

; .'Attempts have beenmade by.numerous authors to obtain mathematical 
expression for these curves/ but with only .'moderate, success. " If ..the 
■IBotiner,. Fkys, C/ww.,.73S (1910). 
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qui 

nioiiiits of tlie two immiscible li ds soluble in a fixed am 
consoliite liquid are plotted against each other, a curve is seo ^ 

TABtE II 

Data tor Kqxjiribrium thb Onb-Liquib Phasb and Two-Liquid 


% 

e/ 

/O 

Phase Systems at 20 ° 

% % 

% 

% 

Water 

xolucne 

Acetone 

Water 

Toluene' 

Acetone 

0.5 

76.0 

23.5 

15.0 

19.0 

66.0 

1,0 

08.9 

33.1 

20.0 

14.9 

66.1 

1.5 

58.5 

40.0 

25.0 

11.5 

63.5 

2.0 

53.6 

44.4 

30.0 

8.5 

61.5 

2.5 

49.4 

48.1 

35.0 

6.0 

59.0 

3.0 

45.9 

51.1 

37.6 

5.0 

57.4 

4.0 

40.6 

55.4 

40.5 

4.0 

55.5 

5.0 

36.6 

58.4 

43.8 

3.0 

53.2 

7.0 

30.6 

62.4 

48.3 

2.0 

49.7 

10.0 

23.0 

65.0 

52.1 

1.5 

46.4 

14.2 

19.8 

66.0 (max.) 

57.0 

1.0 

42.0 




65.2 

0.5 

34.3 

Tabbh III 

Data tor Equilibrium Line between the One-Liquid 

PHAS.E and 

Two-Liquid 

% 

% 

Phase Systems at 30 ° 

% % 

% 

% 

Water 

Toluene 

Acetone 

Water 

Toluene 

Acetone 

1.5 

61.5 

37.0 

25.0 

12.2 

62.8 

2.0 

56.1 

41.9 

28.7 

10.0 

61.3 

2.5 

51.6 

45.9 

34.3 

7.0 

.58.7 

3.0 

4,8.5 

48.5 

39,0 

5.0 

56.0 

4.0 

43.1 

52.9 

42.1 

4.0 

53.9 

6.0 

38.6 

56.4 

46.0 

3.0 

51.0 

7.0 

32.3 

60.7 

50.8 

2.0 

4,7.2 

10.0 

26.0 

64.0 

:54.4 

1.5 

44.1 

15.0 

19.7 

65.3 

59.4 

1.0 

39.6 

14.(5 

20.1 

65.3 (max.) 

68.3 

0.5 

31.2 

20.0 

15.5 

64.6 

71.5 

0.4 

28.1 

can be fairly 

3vell expressed by the equation, xy ^^ = 

const., in which is the 

amount of one liquid, 

y the amount of the other and n a constant, de- 


pending upon the system and the temperature. This expression, however, 
is by no means exact. If we write the equation in logarithmic form, we 
have, log x + n log y == log const. Differentiating we find, d log x + 
nddogy^Ojor, 

d log ‘X 
- 2 - = — 

d log y 

Plotting log X against log y should give a straight line, if n is a constant. 
As a matter of fact, for this system the line is distinctly curved. Plotting 
y as the amounts of toluene and x as the amounts of water for a given 
weight of acetone,' the curve,is, concave,toward the log x axis. ' Otlier for¬ 
mulas have been suggested but none of them fits the curves satisfactorily. 
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Summary 

L' The, isothenii curves for the syvStem, water-toliiciie-acetoiie, have 
been experimentally determined at three temperatures, 0*^; 20® and 30 
All apparatus suitable for such-determinations is described. 

2. , Temperature has but little effect'on the mutual solubility of, the 
three' components. 

Madison, Wiscon>sin 

[Contribution rrom the Chrmicab Laboratory or Cbark UNivnR,srTY, No. I, 30] 

EQUILIBRIA IN SYSTEMS INVOLVING CALCIUM, HYDROGEN 

AND NITROGEN 

By Charujs a. Kraus and Charbes B. Hurd 

R^crjrvRi) July 2(5, 1923 

The reactions of the more electropositive elements with hydrogen' and 
with nitrogen and the interaction between the corresponding'hydrides 
and nitridCvS, as well, as the interaction of these, compounds with nitrogen 
and hydrogen, possess considerable interest from the standpoint of the 
chemistry of nitrogen compounds. Up to the present time the available 
data are extremely meager. The present investigation was undertaken 
for the purpose of supplying further data in this field. 

L Action of Ammonia on Calcium and Barium Nitrides 

Among the more recent and important investigations may be mentioned 
that of Meiitrel,^’ who studied the reaction, Ba(NH 2)2 = BagNa + '4NH3. 
He states that this reaction is reversible. 

As is well known, calcium amide loses ammonia at higher temperatures 
and is ultimately converted to the nitride. Experiments were accordingly 
carried out in which the nitride was subjected to the action of ammonia 
in order to' determine whether this reaction was reversible in the,case of 
calcium. 

Calcium a,mide was first prepared- by treating the metal, with liquid, 
ammoriia in a quartz tube in the presence of a trace -of iron oxide,' which 
served as catalyst. After vaporization' of the excess ammonia,, the re¬ 
sulting liexfiimmoniate'-^ was converted to the amide at temperatures 'slightly 
above that of the surroundings. The 'tube containing the amide was 
connected with a manometer, a vacuum pump, and a source of pure am¬ 
monia-vapor. ■ In a series of experiments, extending over a period of-, two 
m,onths, and at temperatures ranging from 200® to 860®, ,no indication oL, 
an "equilibrium', was observed. At higher temperatures, gradual''-'decom-,' 
positio'n of the amide, took place with'loss .of ammonia and in the'end, there, 
-was.left'behind'ayellow, porous material which-co.nsisted-of calciumhitride.-' 

, f.Kraus, ','Tjiis.Journal, 30, .653.'(1908). 
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In view of , the statement of^Mentrel, the experiment was varied 'as 
follows. Atnmonia was introduced into the system contaiiiirig calcium 
nitride and measurements were made to determine whether any absorption 
took place either at a given,temperature or on passing from higher to lower 
temperatui'es. In no case v/as such an effect observed. 

To test these results further, metallic barium was treated in a similar 
manner. No indications of an equilibrium could be detected. Ammonia 
continued to be given off until onty the nitride remained behind. On 
introducing ammonia gas into the tube containing the nitride, there was 
no indication of absorption at temperatures up to 850^. 

Barium amide was also formed by passing ammonia over metallic 
barium. At 60 a grayish deposit was observed on the surface of the metal 
which doubtless consisted of the amide. At 290*^, this product melted, 
forming a dark gray liquid. At higher temperatures, this liquid became 
limpid and boded vigorously, leaving behind a yellow solid. When this 
solid cooled, reliquefaction did not take place. This product was undoubt¬ 
edly barium nitride. Experiments in which this nitride was treated with 
ammonia vapor gave no indications of reaction. 

■ Our experiments, therefore, fail to confirm the observation of Mentrel 
and would appear to indicate that, under ordinary conditions, calcium 
and barium nitrides do not react with ammonia vapor. 

2, Action of Nitrogen and Hydrogen on Calcium Hydride and Nitride^ 

Respectively 

Gautier® studied the action of nitrogen on the h 3 rclrides of the metals 
of the alkaline earths and states that nitrogen may in part replace hydrogen 
in the hydrides at higher temperatures. Haber and van Oordh^ studied 
the action of nitrogen on calcium hydride and of hydrogen on calcium 
nitride. They state that the final product of the reaction of hydrogen 
on calcium nitride contains 15 parts of hydride per 100 parts of nitride, 
while the final product in the reaction of nitrogen with calcium liydride 
contains 10 parts of hydride per 100 parts of nitride. 

.Dafert and' Miklanz’’^' have studied the action of Itydrogen on tlie ni¬ 
trides and nitrogen on the hydrides of the metals of the alkaline eartlis, 
as well 'as of mixtures of hydrogen and nitrogen on these' siibvStaiiees. 
They have established the existence of compounds corresponding to tlu! 
formula MsNsH 4 , where,M is an alkaline earth metal. ■ The calcium and 
strontium compounds were obtained in a comparatively pure state. Tliey 
established the formation of ammonia due to, the ^action of hydrogen on 
barium nitride or, perhaps, Ba 3 N 2 H 4 . 

4 Gautier, 134, 1108 (1902). 

^ Haber and van Oordt, Z. anorg. Chem.f 44, 340 (1905). 

®'JDafert and Miklanz,, 34,1685 (1913). 
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Calcium hydride was prepared as follows. Calcium in tlieiorm of fresh 
filings was Iieatediii a quartz tube througii wliicli purified hydrogen was 
passed. Reaction was found to take, place iseadily at' slightly elevated 
temperatures.. The product first formed appeared somewhat 3 rellow in. 
color and was very brittle. This product was vSliglitly gTayish within, clue, 
presumably, to the presence of a small amount of unchanged calcium, ,as' 
was later confirmed by analysis. The initial product was pulverized and: 
again treated with hydrogen,' until a uniformly white product was obtained. 
This material contained a small amount of calcium oxide which, however, 
took no part in any subsequent reactions in which the hydride was involved. 
By rapidly handling it in a dry atmosphere the formation of oxide may be 
greatly reduced. 

When nitrogen was passed over the hydride thus obtained, a gain in 
weiglit took place. The gain, however, was never found to be equal to the 
theoretical gain if complete conversion to nitride had taken place. This 
result wxis in part due to the fact that, at the temperature of the experiment 
calcium hydride is appreciably, volatile as may be readily shown by heat¬ 
ing calcium hydride in a stream of hydrogen. 

In view of the uncertainty of the results derived from the weights of the 
substances involved, in the reaction, analyses of the initial and final products 
were made. For this purpose a special apparatus was devised by means' of 
which the product could be introduced into acidulated water and the 
amount of hydrogen evolved determined volimietrically. 

The analyses of the original calcium hydride formed showed that this 
product contained over 90% of calcium hydride, Cali 2 . The remainder 
consisted chiefly of calcium oxide, due to tlie contact of the material with 
air., When this material was treated with nitrogen, the resulting product 
was found, to contain less than 10% of calcium hydride. , 

•On passing nitrogen over heated calcium, a product was obtained con-' 
taining less than 6% of unchanged calcium. This material, heated'to a 
very high temperature in hydrogen, 'increased in content of.calcium hy¬ 
dride up to about 16%. little increase above this percentage could .be 
obtained. I'lie te,mpej:atures required were in the neighborhood of 900°, 
under which conditions, calcium 'hydride is comparatively volatile. At 
temperatures below 700°, calcium ni'tride, ■ heated in hydrogen, gained in 
weight, p,rol::)ably due to the,formatkm of an amide or imide. . 

'3. Equilibrium in the System,' Calcium Hydride, Calciump Hydrogen 

Measiirements oir tliiS'equilibrium were first'carried out by Moldenhauer 
' and.'RolhHanse'iri' who .measured the', equilibrium pressure of calcium 
,hydri'de up, to' 1000°.. They .concluded 'that' dissociation, takes place,'in ^ 
two'Stages according tO'the, equations CaHg'.^ Call + . VsH 2 ) and'Cali 
'''®'';Mold'etth,att,er and RoIl-IIansen, Z . amrg . Chem ., 82, 130 (1913),' .'... 
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= Ca + ^/ 2 H 2 . According to their determinations of . the dissociation 
pressure of the sub-hydride, the equilibrium pressure is approximately 
Vs that of the normal hydride. The above equilibrium was measured by 
Bronsted’^ at lower temperatures and pressures. More recently the same 
equilibrium has been studied by Ephraim and MicheP who virtually re¬ 
peated the experiments of Moldenhauer and Roll-Hansen with soniewhat 
divergent results. These earlier measurements will be discussed below. 

Method and Procedure.-—In view of the fact that the true equilibrium 
in this system may be obscm*ed by certain sources of error, the method 

employed and the precautions observed 
will be described below in some detail. 

The hydride was prepared from fresh 
filings of metallic calcium which were 
placed in a fused quartz boat in a hori¬ 
zontal Vitreosil tube, which was heated 
by means of a blast lamp. Pure, dry 
hydrogen was passed through the tube 
until tests showed that all air was dis¬ 
placed. The material in the boat was 
then heated to a moderate red heat, the 
current of hydrogen being regulated to 
compensate for the rapid absorption of 
gas which takes place under these con¬ 
ditions. 

If calcium hydride, and to a lesser 
extent calcium itself, is heated to redness 
in contact with quartz, a certain amount 
of reaction takes place between the. metal 
and the silica, wherein calcium oxide and 
silicon are formed. The reaction prod- 



Fig. 1.—Apparatus employed ia de- 
termimng the dissociation pressure of 
calcium hydride 


nets, however, adhere to the walls of the silica boat and, if care is observed 
to remove the products without disturbing this coat, a pure calcium hy¬ 
dride' may be obtained. From, the silica boat the calcium h 3 nlride was 
transferred immediately into the measuring apparatus in which the equilib¬ 
rium pressure of the hydride was determined. 

The apparatus employed is shown in outline in Fig. 1. 

The hydride was contained in a fused quartz tube A, of approximately 13 mm, 
internal diameter and 42 cm. length, closed at the bottom by means of a thick plug of 
fused quartz. The equilibrium chamber was joined to the remainder of the apparatus 
(constructed of glass) by means of a joint of de Khotinsky cement B. 

At C is shown the manometer of the vacuum type. ' This manometer was checked 
from time to time against a high vacuum. Connection between the measuring system 

’^ 'Bronsted, Z. Ehktrochem., 20f SI (1914). 

® Fphraim and Michel, Helvetica Chim, Acta, % 907 (1921). 
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and tlie vacuum pump wUvS made by means of the stopcock I). The eciuilibriiiiri tube A 
was heated by means of an electric furnace IJ. 

The temperature was measured by means of a platiiunniilatiimm tliermO” 

couple ' The junction of the thermocouple was placed irnmediatcly against the (piurtv. 
tube A at the point where the reacting material was located. I'lie couple was calili-niicil 
before the experiments, by means of .standard samples of lead, .aliiinifium and ef>p|)cir, 
and at the end of the experiments it was checked against akunitumi aiu,l found to luivc 
remained constant. The upper end of the furnace was dosed by means of a plug of 
asbestos wool in order to minimize circulation. The temperatiire at dlfi’erent.ixunts 
within the furnace varied by less than 5®, All temperatures given were .measured at the' 
level at which the material was located in the quartz tube. Tlie temperature, was main¬ 
tained constant by means of hand adjustment and ammeter control to within 1® between 
600® and 1000®. 

The greatest di,fiiciilty to be overcome in experiments with calcium hydride in quartz 
containers is due to the volatility of calcium hydride and its action on the quartz. Since 
hydrogen is evolved in this reaction, no determination of the equilibrium pi*essure can 
be made if the hydride is allowed to come in contact with the quartz container. This 
difficulty was somewhat troublesome in the earlier experiments and was finally overcome 
by placing the hydride in a tube constructed of pure iron and contained within the quartz 
tube A. The iron tube was of sufficient length to prevent tlie vapor of calcium hydride 
from coming in contact with the walls of the quartz tube. 

The method of carrying out a series of experiments was as follows. Calcium lay- 
dride, .'prepared a.s described, was quickly mixed with about Va its weight of fresh calcium 
filings, and placed in the iron tube. This tube was then allowed to slide to the bottom 
of the quartz tube A, the open upper end of which was then sealed off. The reaction 
tube was then quickly joined to the manometer system and immediately evacuated. 
By working rapidly and on days when the humidity was low, li ttle change occurred in the 
hydride due to the action of moisture. 

After exhausting the equilibrium chamber, the electric furnace was placed in posi¬ 
tion around the quartz tube, the thermocouple was introduced, and the furnace opening 
was plugged with asbestos wool. The temperature was then raised to approximately 
800 ®, the syste,m remaining attached to the pump. In this way any adsorbed gases, were 
driven off.. It was found that a certain amount of hydrogen was always evolved from 
calcium hydride made as above described, when heated to a temperature of from 300.®', 
to 400®. At higher temperatures this .excess of hydrogen was reabsorbed .by the' excess 
of, calcium present. ■ 

When all foreign gases had been removed from the system, the furnace was lieated 
to about 070® and tlie temperature maintained^ constant. ThC' pressure was then read 
at .in tervals until it reached constant value. A small amount of hy droge,n was then with¬ 
drawn from the system by means of the vacuum pump and |}resstire readings were again 
taken until a constant'value was reached. In this way equilibrium was, app,roachcd fro,m 
both sides, 

, Alter carrying out the measurement at a given temperature,, the temperature was, 
lowered and again maintained constant and pressure observations were .made as'before. 
This' procedure was followed until a' temperature- was reached at .which the, rate: 'of reac¬ 
tion'' was so low that measurements .could not -be' made. The rate at which equilibrium- 
is .established va'ries g'reatly with the - temperature. At 900® it was established in about 
10 minutes', while at 600® -approximately 10 hours was required.' , 

I)ata*“The results of three" independent se,ries of'measufein-ents'are - 
given,in, the .following table in which are. given,the .temperatures,-at-wHch, 
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Tablr I 


Dissociation 

Bkbssuru 

OP Caixium Hydride at 

Dippbrunt 

Tl5MP,ERATUR,l3 

Series 1 

Scries 

2 

Series 3 

i ®c. 

Rem* Ilg 

t ^C. 

Rcra* IIk 

t “C. 

R<!m. Hk 

985 

57.50 

934.7 

23,41 

978.8 

44.08 

921 ■ 

18.26 

905.4 

14.08 

958.2 

33.14 

892 

10.80 

864. S 

6.79 

931.5 

22.36 



834 

3.76 

871.2 

8.40 



792 

1.52 

843.6 

4.82 





769.2 

0.93 





734.0 

0.42 


the pressure observations were made and the equilibrium pressures in 
centimeters of mercury as observed. 



tion of the temperature 


The results are shown graphically in Fig. 2, in which values of the. 
logarithms of .the pressures are plotted as ordinates against values of the 
reciprocals of the absolute temperature as abscissas.® Points of Series 1 
® The tangent to this curve at any point gives the value of H/R, where. H is the en¬ 
ergy change accompanying the reaction and R is the gas constant. If we write 0 = I/T^ 
the reciprocal'of the a'bsolute temperature, then.the dilTcrential equation of the"curve 
. dlogiT^ .. , E ■ , ■ 

de “ R 
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are represented by combined crosses and circles, vSeries 2 by circles, and 
vSeries 3 by crosses. It will be observed that the points lie near a curve 
which 'Closely approximates a straight line. 

Discussion.—Assuming that hydrogen iwS the only constituent present 
in, the' reaction mixture whose pressure is appreciable, the pressure of the 
equilibriutri mixture may be taken'as a measure of the equilibrium con¬ 
stant. This assumption appears 'justified since no appreciable volatiliza¬ 
tion of materials was found to occur during the course of the experiments,. 
vSince the necessary thermal data for calculating the equilibrium constant' 
at various temperatures are not known, the results obtained may be treated 
empirically. The best curve that may be drawn through the points de¬ 
viates from a straight line b}^ less than 1%. 

Writing log Pii,. = y, + D, where A and D are constants, and solving 
this ec|u,atioii for the values of the constants according to the curve, there 
is obtained the eciuatioii, log Pcm, - — + 10.14. This yields 

for the energy change accompanying the reaction the value 48400 calories. 

Guntz and Bassett^^ have determined the heat of formation of calcium 
hydride from its elements at ordinary temperatures and found it to be 
46200 calories. Bronsted has also determined this quantity and obtained 
the value, 4,5100 calories. ■ The' agreement of these values with that ob¬ 
tained from the curve cannot be looked upon as confirming the correctness 
of the results, since it is very doubtful that calcium hydride dissociates 
into 'hydrogen and, metallic calcium. This is'indicated, in the first place, 
by the results of Moldenhauer and Roll-Hanseii, altliougli their work is 
not altogetlier conclusive. Our own experiments would appear to indicate 
tliat metallic calcium could scarcely have been present in these experiments, 
since, according to Pilling,^'’' the vapor pressure of calcium is 0.173 mm. at 
700*^'’ a,ii,d 2.0 mm; at ,805'^, the melting point of calcium, while the boiling 
j>oi!Tt lies at ','124(,)®.' With values of the vapor pressure of calcium of this 
<,)i'cler' of magi"iiti:ide, it is incoticeivabk that consistent measurements 
could liavc l)een ol,)tai'tied at temperatures approaching 1,000^.'^^, 

Tlie deterniinations ii'ichide three points at temperatures' below the melt- 
ii'ig.point of metallic calcium. The curve as. drawn passes through these, 
points and it does I'lot appear that the.'precision of the measurements is 

;, ^o'Gmitz and Bassett, 140, 863 

12 ] 

, “ This ,problem lias lieeti further studied'by Mr., W. C. Jolinson'iii this 'laboratory.. 
The volatility of,ca,lci'um at temperatures in the neighborhood of 800,°'w'as 'confirm'ed. 
.'Furthermore, itnquesiioued evidence, of the formation of a.su'b-hydride' was obtained., 
'While tiiei'toririai'liyilride is white, the sub-hydride is dark gray to black in appearance. 
It appears"to. be ii'iueli, less volatile than calcium itself. '.'The details of this work will be 
pubHshed,.later.' 
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sucii as to warrant drawing the curve with an inflection point at the 
melting point. Nevertheless, it would be possible to draw a curve through 
the points for liquid calcium, which might be in soiiiewliat better agree- 
ment with the determinations, by slightly reducing the slope of tlie curve 
at the higher temperatures. 

The consistency of the results obtained in three independent deter¬ 
minations would appear to indicate that a true equilibriiini exists in wliicli 
calcium hydride and hydrogen are involved. While further evidence is 
desirable regarding the second solid phase present in the systeni, there 
can be little doubt that a sub-liydride exists as Moldenhatter and Roll- 
Hansen have suggested. 

Our results are compared with those of earlier investigators in Fig. 4, 
in which the upper continuous straight line represents the results of this 
investigation and is identical with that of Fig. 2. The points determined by 
Moldenhauer and Roll-Hansen are represented by crosses, those determined 
by Ephraim and Michel by squares, while a few of the determinations of 
Brdnsted are represented by double circles. The points represented by com¬ 
bined cross and circle, tluough which a broken line is drawn, represent MoT 
denhauer and Roll-Hansen’s determinations of the sub-hydride equilibrium. 

It will be seen that the determinations of Moldenhauer and Roll-Hansen 
are subject to very large variations. The lowest point falls very nearly 
on our curve, while at intermediate temperatures the points lie much above 
our curve. At higher temperatures the curve determined by these in¬ 
vestigators again crosses our own and at the highest temperatures lies 
considerably below it. The determinations of Ephraim and Michel are 
inconsistent with both our own determinations and those of Moldenhauer 
and RolbFIatisen. The values determined by Brdnsted lie considerably 
above our curve. An examination of Bronsted’s data shows that his curve 
is. markedly concave toward the axis of reciprocal temperatures, i,ndicatin,g, 
if,The results, are' correct, that the energy change acco,nTpaiiyiiig tiie for¬ 
mation of the hydride from its elements, or from a lower hydride, ditnin- 
ishes markedly with increasing temperature. Brdnsted has proposed an 
equation for the curve which accounts for his values very satisfactorily on 
the assumption that, as he states, the sum of the heat capacities of cal¬ 
cium and hydrogen is 4.2 calories greater than that of the hydride. This, 
however, would correspond to an increase and not a decrease, in the valiM! 
of the; energy change with increasing temperature. To. account for a de¬ 
crease, it would be necessary to assume that the heat capacity of tlie hy¬ 
dride is gi'eater than that of the sum of the constituents from which it is 
formed, which assumption does not appear probable. As Eewis and Ran-, 
dall have pointed out,^’^ at higher .temperatures, the difference' in the 

.' Lewis .and Randall, 'Thermodynamics/' McGra'wdiili Book Co., N. Y., I923», 
p. 472. 
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heat capacitiCvS is probably very small, and it is not to be expected that the 
curve will deviate from a straight line sufficiently to become observable 
over a temperature interval of a few hundred degrees* Probably the form 
of the curve as found by Brdnsted is due to undetermined sources ,of 
experimental error, 

.The broken line passing through the points represented by combined' 
"Cross and circle represents Moldenliauer and Roll-Hansen's determinations 
of the equilibrium pressure of the sub-hydride. While these points lie 
consistently on a straight line, the curve passing through the points inter¬ 
sects our curve for the dissociation of the normal hydride and would also 
intersect a curve drawn through the points determined by Moldenhauer 
and Roll-Hansen for the same equilibrium. This tlirows doubt on the 
interpretation of the observed results. Subsequent measurements in this 
Laboratory, referred to in a preceding footnote, indicate that the dis¬ 
sociation pressure of the sub-hydride is exceedingly low, if measurable, at a 
temperature of 790^. While a sub-hydride in all probability exists, it 
must be assumed that any measurements of its dissociation pressure 
cannot be relied upon at the present time. Metallic calcium is so volatile 
at the temperatures in question that erroneous results may easily be 
obtained, due to the fact that the metal distils from the hotter to the cooler 
portions of the tube, under which conditions the normal hydride may 
conceivably be formed, yielding pressures commensurable with, but lower 
than those of the normal hydride at the true temperature. 

4. Equilibrium in the System, Calcium Nitride, Calcium, Nitrogen 

The nitrides of the metals of the alkaline earths possess a much greater 
stability than the corresponding hydrides. The formation of the nitrides 
through the action of nitrogen on the metals, however, takes place much 
kvSs readily than does the corresponding formation of the hydrides. Mois- 
san^'^'lias studied the formation of nitrides from,the elements, as well as 
the rate of formation and the influence-of impurities. 

Tlic formation of barium nitride from barium and ammonia, with the 
intermediate formation of barium amide has been studied by Mentrel2* 
He showed that the nitride vaporizes appreciably at 1000°, but apparently 
exhibits no marked dissociation at that temperature. He also determined' 
the heat,,of formation of barium nitride. Gautier® lias,observed that.the 
nitrides of barium,, calcium, and strontium arc dissociated'to a,■much 
smaller extent than are the. corresponding hydrides." 

The heat of formation of calcium nitride has been determined by.'GuntZ' 
■and' Bassett,who obtained the value, 112,200 calories per mole'.;, THs is,' 
■comparable with the heat, of formation .of, some of the more stable com- 

Compi, rend,^ i2'7, 496 ( 1898 ); chim, phys.r 'l% 289 (1899)7,, 

, ''PisserioMa%'Nmcy, 1902 ; Ckem, Zmtr,^ lOOS, I, 276*’,", . , 
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pounds of calcium, and indicates that tlie stability of tlie nitride is rela¬ 
tively high. 

In addition to the above-mentioned metiiods of |:)repari!ig tlie nitrides, 
some others, less common, liave been employed. Tims Ellis“^ lieated tlie 
oxide of the metal with iiiagiiesinm in an atmosphere of nitrogen, wliilc 
heated barium amalgam in nitrogen. 

" The formations of the nitrides of barium, strontium and calcium have 
also been studied by Dafert and Miklanz.''"' 

Previous investigations have indicated that the nitrides are extremely 
stable substances, but no data are available as to the temperature at which 
the dissociation pressure might become appreciable. In view of the 
volatility of the. nitrides, as well as of the metals themselves, it appeared 
impracticable to study these systems at temperatures much above 1000°, 
and accordingly little hope, was entertained that accurate iiieastirements' 
might be obtained on the dissociation pressure of the nitrides. Never¬ 
theless, it appeared of interest to study the order of magnitude of the 
dissociation pressures in these regions if possible. 

Method and Apparatus.-—The apparatus at first employed was similar 
to that used in the determination of the dissociation pressure of calcium 
hydride, shown ill Fig. L 

Calcium nitride, prepared from calcium filings, was mixed with about half its 
weight of fresh calcium filings and placed in an iron tube which was introduced into the 
quartz tube A. Although this was heated to over 1000°, no pressure could be observed 
on an ordinary vacuum manometer. The apparatus was accordingly modified vSo that 
the pressures could be read by means of a sensitive McLeod gage. With this gage, pres¬ 
sures could be accurately I'ead between 0.1 and 0.001 cm. of mercury, and lower pressures 
coukl be' approximated within LX. 10.“® to'6 X 10cm,., depending upon the value 
of the/"pressure. ■ 

It was soon .found, with the, use of this gage, that the apparatus employed was not 
sufficiently tight to maintain the necessary high vacua. Accordingly, a inercurjr trap 
was' introduced' into the system between the apparatus and the sto])cock connecting 
the apx)aratus with the vacuum pump. This trap was constructed in the form .of'a Y, 
the lower branch' of whieli was connected with a mercury reservoir, by the elevation of 
which the connection between the apiiaratus and the stopcock could be closed. 

' It was found, as a result of expe'rimeiit, that the tube A, which had originally .been 
constructed of Vitreosil, was: not sufficiently tight to permit accurate measurements to be 
made,' Accordingly, it was replaced by a tube constructed of clear quartz. With this 
alteration, the system remained sufficiently tight; to allow such measurements to be 
made.', .In the course of 72 hour's, the pressure'change observed amounted to 8 ,X 10 
cm, The., residual pressure in the system was measured before a.nd after each .series 
of observations at a temperature of 850°. The following values were obtained; before 
the .first .series, 6 X 10.cm.; betwee.n the first and second, 7 X 10“®;cm..; between the 
..second and third, 8 X 10“®,cm.; and at the end of the third, 11 X 10'cm, 'The last 
pressure was. measured' at 950°. It was assumed' that the true pressure," of' the nitrogen 
could be .obtained by subtracting the. pressure 'of'.'the residual gases from the observed " 

Ellis, . 1909, I, 900.' 
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total pressure. In general, the final rather than the initial pressure was assumed 
to give more nearly the correct value. 

In carryiiig out a series of measurements, the furnace was slowly brought 
to a temperature of 1050'^, and then allowed to cool slowly. The tempera- 
ture* and pressure were read at intervals. It was observed, during the 
first series, ^ that a small amount of calcium had' distilled into a region 
slightly above the point where the quartz tube extended out of the'furnace. 
It was impossible to avoid this difficulty, but by working as indicated the 
effect was minimized as much as possible. The distillation of the cal¬ 
cium or some other product from the warmer to the cooler portion of the 
tube, however, may have had an appreciable influence on the measure¬ 
ments, since the equilibrium as measured may not have been That of the 
hottest portion of the tube, where the temperature was read. In the 
initial experiments, where the distillation process had not proceeded far, 
this factor was perhaps of little influence; but in succeeding experiments 
with the same, sample of material the pressures, as measured were doubtlCvSs 
somewhat lower than the true ones. 

The results of three series of measurements made, with the same sample 
are given in Table II. The results of the first xiin are undoubtedly more 

Table II 


Dissociation Pressure of Calcium Nitride 
Series 1 



.—P 

t Obs. 

jm. Hk X ^ 

CotT. Calc. 

t °c. 

cm 

Obs, 

. H« X 
Corr. 

10**— % 

Calc. 


958 

1.0 

0.3 

0.23 

1030 

3.3 

2.6 

2.95 ' 


969 

1.0 

0.3 

0.36 

1032 

4.3 

3.6 

3.16 


987, 

1.6 

0.9 

0.69 

1033 

3.7 

3.0 

3.27 


1011 

2.2 

1.5 

1.66 

1034 

4.0 

3.3 

3.37 


1012' ' 

., 2.5 

1.8 

1.62 

1039 

4.4 

3,7 

3.96 


1014 

„ '2.7 

2.0 

1.73 

1043 

4.8' 

4.1' 

4.52 


1019 

■2.9 

■. 2',2 

2.05 

1045 

5.4 

4.7 

4.82 


1020 

2.8 

2.1 

2.12, ., 

1045 

5.4 

4.7 

4.82 


1020 

2.8 

2.1 

2.12 

1047 

5.9 ' ■ 

5.2/, 

5.15 


1022 

3.0 

2,3 

^ 2.27 

1049 

,6.2 

5.5 

5.48 

t XX 

1028 3.6' 

Series 

Pmn, X 

2.9 

2 

t “C. 

2.77 .' 

Pom, X 10* obs. 

l\ux, 

Series 3 

X 10* obs. i 

p om. X m* obs 

965 

0.9 

1040 

4.1 

949 

0.8 

1046 

"'■ ''4,1 ^'''''■' 

1016 

2.4 

1042 

4.0 

985 

1.4 

1042 

'3.9', 

999 

1.8 

1040 

3.9 

1007 

1.7 

1037 

,3.1. 

1020 

■ 2.6 

1026 

2.6 

1020 

2.4, 

1004 

■ 1.6 

1029 

•3.2' 

1007 

2.0 

1030 

3.1 . 

978 

■■ 


reliable than the succeeding ones, in view of the distillation of the calcium ', 
from the' hotter to the cooler'portions'of the "tube, as just mentioned. 
In thelirst column is'given'the temperature on the .centigrade 'scale and itr 
the second column the observed'pres'sure. '.In the third''column, in Idle 
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first series of experiments, is given the observed pressure, corrected for 
the pressure of the residual gas, here assumed to be 7 X 10cm.; and 
in the last column is given the calculated pressure according • to an em¬ 
pirical equation. 

If the logarithms of the pressures are plotted against the reciprocals 
of the absolute ■ temperatures, the points should lie approximately on a 
straight line if the pressures measured represent true equilibrium pressures. 
When the observed pressures are plotted in this way, it is found that a 
curve results which is markedly convex toward the axis of reciprocal 



.75 ■ .76 , .77 .78 ,79 .80 .81, 

Reciprocal absolute temperature X 10^ 

Rig. 3.—The dissociation pressure of calcium nitride as a func¬ 
tion of the temperature 

temperatures. When, however, the corrected pressures are similarly 
plotted, the points lie upon a straight line within the limits of the experi¬ 
mental error. ■ The curves obtained for the three series of measurements 
do not coincide, although they run parallel with one another. ■ Apparently, 
in succeeding experiments, the curves are displaced toward lower tempera¬ 
tures.,/, This is doubtless', due to the distillation of material from the hotter 
to ,the ,cooler portions of the tube, the temperature of the equilibrium mix¬ 
ture;,, thus'being, lower than , the temperature as measured.,. 

In' Kg. '3 the logarithms' of the corrected pressures for the,'first'Series'of. 
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-experiments' are plotted as ordinates against the reciprocals of the absolute 
temperatures as abscissas. As may be seen from the plot, the points lie 
upon a straight line within the limits of the experimental error. The 
greatest deviations ai'e observed at relatively low pressures, where the 
precision of the measurements is lowest. For the three points at the lowest 
pressures, the deviations reach a value of approximately 25%. For the 
re.ttminiiig points, the deviations do not exceed 10% and for the most part 


are lea's Considering the values of the pressures and the con¬ 

ditions iino^'i which the experiments were carried out, it would seem that, 
at the highe'X pressures and temperatures, the agreement is reasonably 
satisfactory, 'f'he straight line as drawn on the plot corresponds to the 


equation, log Pcni. 


24.36 X 10^ 


-f 15.166. This yields for ff, the 


energy change of ^ the reaction per mole of nitrogen, the value 113,250 
calories, which corresponds very closely with the heat of formation of 
calcium nitride as determined by Guntx and Bassett. It is doubtful, 
however, whether t^is agreement can be looked upon as a confirmation 
of the results obtained, inasmuch as it is extremely doubtful that metallic 
calcium is here iny)lved in the equilibrium. At the temperatures in 
question and with tie low pressures existing in the apparatus, any free 
calcium present mus have vaporized into the cooler portions of the tube, 
probably to regions here the temperature would be little in excess of 700® 
or The factdiat a fairly good agreement is obtained among the 


different of^^igdven series would appear to indicate the existence of 

a definite equiliDi^flSn and it is possible that, in the case of calcium nitride, 


a sub-nitride g^^^ay be formed corresponding somewhat to the sub-hydride, 

as point^l^.out in the preceding section. In any case it may be concluded 

that^Aicium nitride is an extremely stable compound. 


Equilibrium in the System Calcium, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Calcium 
Nitride, Calcium Hydride, and Reaction Products ■ 


The results presented in Section 2 indicate that reaction takes' place 
between hydrogen and calcium nitride and between nitrogen, and calcium 
hydride. It was, therefore, decided to, determine, if possible, whether 
equilibria exist in the .system■ composed of' calcium..hydride, .calcium, 
calcium nitride and hydrogen. , 

The apparatus employed .was.similar to that'shown in Fig. 1, .except 
that "a.side tube of'quartz was connected, to the tube'A and' provided: with 
'.a'Small heating'furnace,," A palladium tube was introduced, closed 'at'the 
n'lid and''sealed through a glass tube by means.of "a short length of, platinum 
tubing..:'''.'ThC'end of'the palladium 'tubewas,placed within 2.5 cm. .of ^.the 
tube A\w,itMn tlie',aux'ili.ary furnace.'■ The .glass'' tube, into wMclr the pal- 
,ladium,' tube':was>s,eakd, 'Was connected'-with a manometer and a source of 
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hydrogen* ■ 'When the palladitim tube was heated by means of the auxiliary 
furnace, diffusion of hydrogen took place, either into or out of the system, 
depending upon the pressure.' If any gas other than hydrogen were 
present in the reaction tube, its partial pressure could be determined by 
comparing the pressures indicated by the manometer connected to the 
reaction tube A and that attached to the palladium diffusion tube,. Both 
the original reaction tube and the diffusion tube were provided with con¬ 
nections to sources of hydrogen and of vacuum. 

A freshly prepared mixture of calcium hydride, calcium nitride, and 
calcium filings was introduced into an iron tube which was then sealed into 
the reaction tube A. The ingredients were quickly mixed before intro¬ 
duction into A and the subseque.nt operations were carried out as quickly 
as possible in order to minimize the influence of the atmosphere. 

After introduction of the materials into the reaction tube the system 
was heated and pumped out, after w^hich the equilibrium pressures were 
measured at a series of temperatures. The following values, were ob¬ 
tained. 

Table IXI 

Dissociation Pressures in a Mixture of CAuauM Hydride,, Nitride and Calcium 


... 1008.1 969.3 : 882.1 812.5 

Pcm.Hg. ■ 45.70 23.80 ' 6.26 1.51 


The gas present rvas evidently pure h 3 ^drogen, since the pressure rea^ 
ings on the tw~o manometers were equal. Equilibrit|m was esta^is^Sed 
very quickly and was approached from both sides, so tlhat there can be no 
question but that the pressures read represented equiiibritfHi"p^^ssures, 

After, the above series of readings had been made, the t'^emperature was 
kept at 870 ° for several da 3 "s and h 3 ^.drogen was removed several Tihnes a da}^ 
After some da}^s it was observed that the pressure w’-as falling Jilowly 
from a T'alue of 4 cm., although no h 3 "drogen was being removed at Ab.e 

time. This' continued until the pressure became so low that it could not. 

be read on the manometers. When the-temperature was raised to' 1030°, 
no indication of evolution of gas was obsen^ed. ' : 

; ■ On readmitting h 3 ^drogen into the s 3 ^stem through the palladium tube, 
rapid absorption took place. Unfortunately, it, was found necessary to 
discontinue" .the -investigation at this point. ; - , 

The results are shown graphically in Fig.,, 4, in which the,',logarithms: of 
the'observed'ipressures are plotted as ordinates, against the reciprocals' of 
.the absolute temperatees as abscissas. The'points are, represented-as 
circles and a continuous straight line is drawn through ..them.. The .con¬ 
sistency of the values obtained'would appear to indicate that a trueequi-' 
librium- 'Of some kind ,was measured.* It will be, noted,"that,the curve','is 
very nearly parallel with that of the calcium hydride equilibrium, which:, is 
represented by the upper,continuous:''straight:line, vlt is - possible'th^t: 
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portion of the calcitim distilled from the hotter to the cooler portions of the 
tube and that the equilibrium represents the equilibrium of calcium hydride^ 
the temperature being in error, due to the distillation effect. This would 
not, however, account for the rapid absorption of hydrogen in the later 



stages of experiment. Furthermore, a consistent series of pressure 
readin^extending over a considerable period of time would not be ex- 
p^jSdsMd under these conditions. 

Summary 

The action of ammonia on calcium and barium nitrides has been in¬ 
vestigated. Contrary to the statement of Mentrel, no indications of 
absorption of ammonia by these nitrides could be 'observed. 

" Calcium hydride, treated, with nitrogen, yields' an end product contain-, " 
ing kss than 10%, of hydrogen, and calcium nitride treated with hydrogen 
yields a product containing approximately 16% of hydrogen. 

'' The, dissociation pressure' of calcium hydride has "been , measured at a 
'Series of■ temperattures. The results" indicate the existence of' a definite 
equilibrium involving' hydrogen and calcium h 3 rdride. The third phase 
is ''uncertain, but the "'conditions 'of the" experiment together'-.with'the 
observations" of earlier investigators render it probable that a sub'-hydfide 
of calcium exists. The results obtained .are compared with' those of 'Carlier. 
investigators. . 
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An attempt has been made to measure the dissociation pressure of cal¬ 
cium nitride at temperatures somewhat above 1000°. Reproducible 
pressure readings were obtained of the order of magnitude of 0.3-5.5 X 
10“^ cm. The results are consistent with an energy change accompanying 
the reaction of 113,250 calories, which agrees well with the heat of formation 
of calcium nitride at ordinaiy^ temperatures, as determined by Guntz and 
Bassett. It is pointed out that in all probability calcium could not 
been present as a third phase in this equilibrium. 

Ill a system consisting initialty of a mixture of calcium, calcii^i^ nitride 
and calcium hydride, an equilibrium was found to exist at 
in the neighborhood of 1000°. Only hydrogen wms present-'the vapor 
phase. After continued heating at 870°, the hydrogen 5 "^^® ultimately 
completely absorbed. 

WoRCBsTj^R, Massachusetts 


[Contribution from the Division of PuYsiam Chemistry of ;^hE University of 

Wisconsin] 

A PHOTOCHEMICAL STUDY OF ACETYI.'-CHLORO- 
AMmOBENZENEi 

By J. H. Mathews and R. V. Wietjamson: 

Received July 26, 1923 ■ 

In connection with a series of investigations which being carrj^ 
out in this Laborator}^, there was needed a light sensitive 
changes could be easily and accurately follow'ed. The c<>'’*^pt>und, acetyl- 
chloro-aminobenzene, appeared to be one that might serve purposes for 
which these compounds were wanted. 

Blanksma^ appears to be the first to have noted that the comp<^®4 was 
sensitive to light and he stated, “The reaction is much accelerated^’ft^ 
light and it appears to be a general rule that the radicals Br, Cl, N02r’ 
NO and O attached to nitrogen, change places, under the influence of sun¬ 
light, with an H atom in the nucleus.” 

Chattaway and Orton also made some velocity measurements on the 
transformation of the compound in sunlight.^ But there appears to have 
been no study made of the effect of light on the transformation of the com¬ 
pound under conditions such that the light intensity and conditions' of the, 
experiments w€,re under control. Therefore, the present investigation 
was undertaken for the. purpose of obtaining velocity measurements under 
conditions which could be duplicated. 

^ Tliis paper constitutes the major part of a thesis submitted by R. V, Williamson in 
partial fulfilment' of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science at the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin.' 

^ Blanksma, J. Chem., 646 (1902) j Rec. irm, cMm., 21, '290; (1902),*,,■ 

^ Chattaway and Orton, "Proa, Chem. Soc,, 18,200 (1902). 
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The compound has attracted considerable attention in connection with 
the theory of solutions. With dil. hydrochloric acid the compounds 
R.CO.NR'Ci undergo a molecular rearrangement in which the chlorine, 
attached to the nitrogen exchanges places with one of the hydrogen atoms 
of the benzene ring. This reaction may be represented as follows: CHs- 
CONClCeHs + HCl = CH 3 CONHCGH 4 CI + HCL 

From this equation, it is apparent that the hydrochloric acid acts as a 
catalyst,\^s the only change in the substances present has been a molecular 
rearrangenh^nt of the acetyl-chloro-aminobenzene to chloro-acetanilide. 
The above i\eaction is a monomolecular reaction in the presence of dil. 
hydrochloric ^cid but does not follow the monomolecular equation at 
higher concentr^itions of acid. It follows the equation for a bimokcular 
reaction in the p: 'esence of h 3 ^drobromic acid. These data have led Acree,'^ 
Senter® and others to propose the ‘‘Dual Theory” of reaction in solution, 
that is, both ioii:s and molecules react when a reaction takes place iti 
solution. 

Harned and Se^^z have opposed this “Dual Theory” and have shown that 
the velocity of re arrangement of acetyl-chloro-aminobenzene to ^-chloro- 
acetanilide by hydrochloric acid is proportional to the product of the 
hydrogen and chlo ine ions.® 

In view of the lieoretical importance of the catalytic reactions which 
this compound un<s;ergoes in the dark it may be of interest to present the 
data obtained in ^Sgard to its behavior under the influence of light from a 
quartz mercury-" tpor lamp in different solvents and under various con¬ 
ditions. 


Preparation and Purification of Chemicals Used 


Tbe acetyl-chioro-aminobeiizene was prepared by Slosson’s method^ The melting 
point'of the compound was 89 All chemicals used were prepared by purification of the 
standard brands of c. p. materials. 


Apparatus 


A quartz mercury-vapor lamp of a common commercial t 3 ?pe was used as the source 
of illumination. On each side of the lamp was placed a quartz flask for holding the solu¬ 
tion to be examined. All flasks were of the same size and each flask was provided with 
a mechanical stirrer which operated from the same pulley so as to produce the same 
agitation in each flask. A thin sheet of water flowed from the constant-temperature 
reservoir over the surfaces of the flasks to maintain them at the desired temperature. 
The electrical circuit was provided with a variable resistance for controlling the current 
passing through the lamp. The apparatus was set up in a dark room and all the work 
connected with the experiments was done in the dark room, with the help of electric 
lights. 


^ Acree and Johnson, Am. Chem. X, 37, 410 (1907); 38, 258 (1908). 
sSenter, X Chem. Soc., 91, 467 (1907). 

® Harned'and. Seitz, Tuns Journal, 44,1475 (1922). ■ 

'7 Slosson,'28, 8265 (1895). ■ ■■ 
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Procedure 

By trial experiments tke exact position of tlie flasks, with respect to the 
' light, necessar^^ to produce duplicate results when portions of the same 
solution were placed in each flask was determined. The flasks were then 
marked and the necessary measurements made to allow them to be removed 
from their clamps and replaced in exactly the same positions. ' They were 
filled with definite amounts of the solution to be examined, the- stiiiC:rs, 
started, the water for controlling the temperatm'e was turned dn, a light 
shield inserted between the light and the flask and then the. current was 
turned on the lamp. ViTien the lamp had reached its maximum intensity, a 
sample of 2 cc. was removed from the lOOcc. flask for the initial titration, and 
then the light shield was removed. At definite time intervals other samples 
were removed for titration. A check was always carried on at the saihe 
time, to determine the velocity of the dark reaction, by means of a similar 
flask painted with asplialtum varnish to protect the solutSon from the light. 
The velocities of the reactions of two different solutions were compared by 
placing one solution in Flask 1 and the other in Flask 2. : 

The course of the reaction was followed titrating"''with sodium thio¬ 
sulfate solution the iodine liberated when the sample was allowed to run 
into an excess of potassium iodide acidified with hydrochloric acid. The 
acet\d-chloro-amiiiobenzene liberates iodine from a potassium iodide 
solution acidified with hydrochloric acid, w^hereas the transforma tions 
product, |?-chloro-acetanilide does not. 

The temperature of the water flowing over the fla|P - 
meter and ammeter readings were recorded after ^ J ' 

foHomng is a t 3 rpical example of the method of recording ^ ^ ^ 

shows the variation in temperature and voltage during an expcx..^^ 


TAsml 'w 

Typical Data 


Time ^ 

Vo.Its 

Amps. 

Temp. 

®C. 

NajStO* 

Cc.. 

" 9.25 

; 67 

3.0 

21.0 

8.70 

9.40.; 

66 ., 

3.05 

21.4 

7.55 

9.55 

65.5 

3.1 

20.9 

6.45 

10.10' 

, . 68 

3.05 

20.6 

, 5.40 

10.25," 

, 68 

3.1 

20.6 

4.28 

'10.40.:",', 

69.5 

3.1 

20.7 

3.20 

10. So; 

65 : 

3.1 

20.9 

,2.35 

.li:,05 \ , . 

, 69 

3.1 

20.7 

', 1.90 

11.15 

69 

3.1 

20.6 

1.40 

11.30. 

70 

3.1 

20.7 

1.20 

11.40 - 

68., 

3.1 

20.9 

1.10' 


This is a fair example of the variation in voltage: and temperature" but 
the amperage is an ■■ average reading: of the ammeter, • The amperage 
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remained/constant for the most part at the point indicated, hut occasionally 
showed temporary fluctuations of ± 0.2 ampere. 

Three experiments are recorded below showing the velocity of the dark 
reaction when the compound was dissolved in dil. acetic acid, and the 
degree of accuracy obtainable when portions of the same solution were 
placed in each flask, 

1.—1.6950 g. of acetyl-chloro-aminobenzene was dissolved in 100 cc. of 
glacial aci^ic acid and diluted to 1 liter with distilled water. The solution was kept in 
a brown b^tle which was placed in the ice chest with cracked ice surrounding it. We 
shall call thik *‘Solution A.” Samples of Solution A were titrated from time to time to 
get the velocit3( of transformation in the dark. 


Time in mi^. 0 21,60 42.90 55.3S 69.24 

NasSsOs, cc.J.... 19.77 19.64 19.49 19.33 19.13 


Expt. 2.—Ei^pts. 2 and 2' were made to show that the two flasks were so adjusted 
that the velocity of the reaction was the same when they contained portions of the 
same solution. The solution in this experiment was made by taking 90 cc. of Solution 
A and diluting it 180 cc. 

Temp, 3.01°. \ Volts 68.7. Amps. 3.0 

Time in min.\ .. 0 44 96 137 206 292 340 617 

Na2vS203, . 9.85 8.10 6.57 5.50 3.98 2.52 2.00 0.25 

Monomol. veL const^. X 10^- .. 1.9 1.8 1.9 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 

Expt. 2\ —Thi^^ experiment is a duplicate of Expt. 2 except that the solution 
contained in tkie flask which was on the opposite side of the lamp. 

TimelSrmw^ . 0 45 97 163 217 300 341 617 

NasSgOa, cc.. 9.85 8.00 6.45 4.78 3.64 2.29 1.85 0.29 

Monomol. vel. const. X 103,... _ 2.0 1.9 1.9 2.0 2.1 2.2 2.0 

Thesee x;^timents show that the reaction follows the equation for mono- 
®^le^ar reactions in dil. acetic acid solution under the influence of light, 
%hich is characteristic of photochemical reactions. When the compound 
was dissolved in other solvents, however, it was not always possible to 
calculate the velocity constant. 

Experimental Part 

In Tig. 1, Curves I and II compare graphically the velocities of reaction 
for two solutions of 0.01' M acetyl-chloro-aminobenzene in 10% acetic 
add;'SolutiGn:plus:'2% sodium acetate.and-in 10% acetic;acid.,alone,;,re- 
;Spectivdy, when exposed; tomltra-violet light. ; The curves.shew; that prac¬ 
tically no effect was produced by the addition of, jhe sodium' acetate;,'' The 
velocity constants calctil,ated by the equation, for monomolecular reactions 
were 0.0064 and 0.0067; the ,,difference is within hhe experimental error. ■■ >, 

■ Curves III and .IV, Fig.- !,■ are duplicate determinations for the ,sam'e 
strength, and under, the same; conditions as 'Curves,.! and ;II, ex.cept that 
benzene was, used as the solvent. ; ' 
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Curve V, Fig. 1, is a duplicate of Curves III and IV except tliat the 
benzene used as a solvent was recovered from the solutions used in pro¬ 
ducing Curves III and IV. The benzene was recovered by distilling it from 
the solute. Evidently some compound distilled with the benzene 
which catalyzed the reaction and speeded it up to a very marked degree. 
No effort was made to determine the exact reason for this behavior. 



Time in minutes 
Fig. 1 

Curves I and 11, Fig 2, show the relative transformation of a 0.01 M 
and 0.02 M solution in 10% acetic acid under the influence of light of the 
same intensity. While the stronger solution showed a slightly greater 
amount transformed in tmit time, the velocity constant was only 0.0009 
as compared with 0.0017 in the more dilute solution. That is, the velocity 
constant for the solution of double strength had a value of one-half that 
for the' more dilute solution. 

Curve III, Fig. 2, shows the comparative amount transformed when the 
solvent is glacial acetic acid as compared to 10% acetic acid in Curves I 
and IL it shows also that the reaction continues with practically no 
change'; in .velocity''When thelight’is''extingxnshed.' This''solution in, glacial 
acetic add showed no " 'change during a period ■ of one-half hour' previous 
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to turning on the light. However, when the light once initiated the 
reaction, it proceeded without diminution when the light was extinguished. 
This was found to be true in other solutions where water was absent. 



In view of the that hydrochloric acid catalyzes the transformation 
in the dark it wa)S thought that perhaps the reaction would be extremely 
sensitive in the light in the presence of this acid. Curve I, Fig. 3, shows 
of tra,nsformation of a 0.01 M solution in 10% acetic acid con¬ 
taining 45^!^rr¥Hiydrochloric acid in the dark as compared with the light 
reaction in 10% acetic acid in Curve II, the light reaction in 10% acetic 
acid plus 25% of AT hydi'ochloric acid in Curve III and to the light reaction 
of 10% acetic acid containing 45% of N acid in Curve IV. The broken line 


flj 03 

C<l 
o 
o 
d 


! a 



20 40 60 SO 100 120 

Time in mintites 
Fig. 3 


curve represents the sum of the dark reaction in the presence of 45% of N 
hydrochloric add plus the light reaction in 10% acetic acid. This indi¬ 
cates that the light reaction in the presence of hydrochloric acid is greater 
than the sum of the light reaction in dil. acetic acid plus the dark reaction 
produced: by "hydrochloric acid., 

Curve I, Fig. 4, shows the transformation in 10% acetic acid under the 
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action of light compared with the dark reaction in 10% acetic acid plus 
2% of 0.25 N hydrobromic acid as shown in Curve II, and the light reaction 



40 60 

Time in minutes 
Fig. 4 


in 10% acetic acid plus 2% of 0.025 N hydrobromic Curve III, 
The broken line represents the sum of the individual reatp'^^o^s represented 
by Curves I and II. From these results the light reacti'P^ ^0% acetic 
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add solution containing' 2% of 0.25 N hydrobromic acid' is' shown to be 
practically'equal to the sum of the light reaction in"10% 'acetic' acid plus 
the dark reaction produced by the presence of the hydrobromic acid imthe 
10% acetic add solution. 
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■■ Curve I, Fig.' 5, shows the result of illuminating with ultra-violet light 
a' ,0.04' ikf solution of acetyl-chloro-aminobenzene in 10% acetic acid 
in comparison with a solution of the same strength in benzene as shown 
in Curve II. It is apparent that the acetic acid solution ceased to react 
as soon as the light was turned off but the reaction in the benzene solution 
proceeded slowly for some time after the light was extinguished. Con¬ 
cordant velocity constants were calculated for both the acetic acid and the 
benzene solutions. The velocity constant as calculated by the mono- 
molecular equation was 0.0023 for the benzene solution and 0,00065 for 
the acetic acid solution. 

Some experiments were carried out to determine the effect of concentra¬ 
tion of the solute in benzene as solvent and results similar to those found 
in acetic acid were obtained, as shown in Curves I and II, Fig. 2. 



Curves I and II, Fig. 6, show the effect of temperature on the velocity 
of transformation of a 0.01 M solution in 95% alcohol. The temperature 
of the solution in Curve I was 0.7'^ and that in Curve II was 21.1*^. 

Curves III and IV show the effect of temperature on an absolute al¬ 
cohol solution of 0.01 M concentration. The temperature of the solution 
for ;Curve III was 0.3° and for Curve IV was 21.2°. It'will be noticed 
that the effect of temperature on the 95% alcohol solution is very much 
less marked, than on the' absolute alcohol solution. . This is in accord with 
theusual "low' temperature coefficients of, photochemical reactions. Dilute 
solutions of acetyhchloro-aminobenzenel.'.in alcohol containing small 
■amounts of water act like true photochemical,reactions, as is shown in 
Fig. 7, Curve III, whereas in absolute'alcohol , solutions the reactions are 
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not true pliotocliemical reactions, since the reaction proceeds witliotit tlie 
light after the reaction is initiated, as is shown by Curves II and, IV, Fig. 7» 
Therefore, the temperature coefficient of the reaction in absoli,ite alcohol 
is equal to the coefficient for an ordinary chemical reaction. 

In Fig. 7, the presence of small amounts of water is shown to have 
the effect of a negative catalyst. Curve II shows the velocity of trans¬ 
formation of a 0.04 M solution in absolute alcohol with and without the 
light. No diminution whatever is noted when the light is extinguished 
after the reaction is initiated, but the addition of a small amount of water 
toward the end of the reaction causes a marked decrease in the velocity 



of transformation. Curves III and IV show the effect of extinguishing 
the light when the solvent is 95% and partially dehydrated alcohol, re¬ 
spectively, and the concentration of the solute is only 0,01 M, Curves 
T and II show the results obtained with a stronger solution (0.04 Af) in 
95% and with partially dehydrated alcohol, respectively. The alcohol 
used in the solution for Ctirves II and IV was treated with anhydrous 
copper sulfate until only traces of water remained in the alcohol, but of 
course was not completely anhydrous. From these curves, it is seen 
that water retards the velocity of transformation, but its effect is reduced 
: as, ■ ■ ;For' 
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example, tlie reaction stops completely in a 0.01 M solution in 95% alcohol 
when the light is removed, as shown by Curve III, but is only slightly 
retarded when the concentration is increased to 0.04 ikf, as shown by 
Curve I* 

Discussion of Results 

Acetic Acid Solutions.—Others have shown that the transformation 
of acetyl-chloro-aminobenzene in dil. acetic acid solution is very slow in 
the absence of light. When hydrochloric or hydrobromic acid is added 
to the solution, however, the decomposition proceeds in the dark. Whth 
hydrochloric acid, the reaction is monomolectilar, at least within certain 
limits of concentration, whereas with hydrobromic acid it is bimolecular.^ 
Our experiments show that a 0.01 M solution in 10% acetic acid contain¬ 
ing 1% of 0.25 N hydrochloric acid showed no appreciable decomposition 
at the end of 3 hours. On the other hand, a solution containing 1% of 
hydrobromic acid in a 10% acetic acid solution of the same strength 
of acetyl-chloro-aminobenzene showed a marked decomposition. A 
higher concentration of hydrochloric acid, for example a solution containing 
25% of AT hydrochloric acid, produced rapid transformation in the dark. 
It appears from these experiments, therefore, that a certain concentration 
of hydrochloric acid is necessary before the transformation takes place. 

The light reaction in 10 or 20% acetic acid appears to follow the equa¬ 
tion for a monomolecular reaction, which is characteristic of photochemical 
reactions, but the velocity constant is not independent of the initial con¬ 
centration of the solute, as is the case with monomolecular reactions. The 
velocity of the reaction is the same whether the solution contains 
10 or 20% acetief^id. 

The sum^the velocities of the dark reaction with hydrobromic acid 
as catakrf plus the light reaction in 10% acetic acid is the same as for the 
I mM ^ction in the ease of a 10% acetic acid solution containing the same 
^mcentration of hydrobromic acid. The light reaction in the case of a 
10% acetic acid solution containing hydrochloric acid as catalyst was 
somewhat greater than the sum of the light reaction in 10% acetic acid 
and the dark reaction with hydrochloric acid as catalyst. 

In dilute acetic acid (10 or 20%) the transformation proceeds only 
unde 3 : the influence of light but in a glacial acetic acid solution the reaction 
proceeds without the action of light after the reaction is started by the light. 

Alcoholic Solutions.—Alcoholic solutions of acetyl-chloro-aminoben¬ 
zene were found to behave similarly to those in acetic acid. 0.01 M solu¬ 
tions in alcoholic solvent containing as much as 95% of alcohol appeared to 
give true photochemical reactions in that they proceeded only under the 
influence of light, showed a temperature coefficient of 1,23 and conformed 
to the equation for monomolecular reactions. The velocity constant was 
not independent of the concentration, however, but was only about half 
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as great when the concentration of solute was doubled, as was also the 
case in diL acetic acid. 

When the concentration of solute in 95% alcohol was increased to 0.04 
M, liower^er, the reaction ceased to be truly photochemical but continued 
after the light was extinguished, although at a diminished velocity. 

In absolute alcohol the compound was stable in the dark 'but after the 
transformation was initiated by the light the reaction proceeded with 
undiminislied velocity when the light was extinguished. The velocity 
was very much greater in the absence of water in both alcoholic and acetic 
acid solutions. 

The temperature coefficient for the reaction in absolute alcohol was 
about 1.6 as compared with 1.23 for the reaction in dil. alcohol, which is 
characteristic of the difference between photochemical reactions and 
ordinary chemical reactions. 

Benzene Solutions.—These experiments show that the velocity of 
transformation of acetyi-chloro-aminobenzene, when dissolved in benzene, 
under the influence of the light from a quartz mercury-vapor lamp, as 
well as the decomposition under the action of the light, is between that for 
dil. acetic acid and absolute alcohol solution. The velocity of the light 
reaction in benzene solution is about the same as in 95% alcohol. The 
velocity constants can be calculated for all concentrations tried by means 
of the equation for monomolecular reactions. The velocity constant is 
not independent of the concentration of the solute, however. 

When the transformation is started in benzene solution by the action 
of light and the lamp is then extinguished, the reaction does not stop 
immediately as it does in 10% acetic acid solution of the same concentra¬ 
tion nor does it continue without diminution as it does in an absolute 
alcohol solution, but the velocity decreases very rapidly for a short time 
and then very slowly. '' , „ 

Summary 

" The decomposition of acetyi-chloro-aminobenzene under the influence 
of the light from a quartz mercury-vapor lamp has been studied in various 
solvents. The solvent has been found to have a , marked effect on the 
.behavior of the'reaction. , ' , 

'When, water is added to an alcoholic or; glacial acetic'ncid solution'of 
'; acetyi-chloro-aminobenzene the velocity of the light reaction is' greatly 
diminished. It also causes the reaction to proceed as a true photochemical 
reaction, whereas in the absence of water the reactions in absolute alcohol 
and glacial acetic acid solutions proceed without the action of light after 
the'reaction is once initiated. . ' 
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[Communication from thb Rahfj and Precious Mftai^s IJxp^rimfnt Station of ths 

Dsfartm]$nt of 'Thf Interior, Bureau of Mines, in Cooperation with the 
Mackay Schoou of Mines, University of Nevada | 

CHEMICAL ACTION PEOBUCEB BY RABON^ 

III THE BETERMINATION BY A CHEMICAL METHOD OF THE 
MEAN EFFECTIVE PATH OF ALPHA PARTICLES IN SMALL 

SPHERES^ 

By S. C. Lind and B. C. Bardwedu 

received July 27. 1923 

1. In studying the relation between ionization and chemical re¬ 
action in gases containing radon, the ionization cannot be measured, 
but must be calculated from the quantity of radon and the mean path of 
the a particles in the gas being acted upon,® The desirability of an 
exact knowledge of the mean path of the a particles is therefore apparent. 
The problem is simplified by using spherical reaction vessels. The mean 
path of all a particles projected (by radon) from all points within the sphere 
in all directions in straight lines until they strike the wall is 0,75 X r 
(where f is the radius of a sphere). The mean path from all points on the 
inner surface (RaA and C) in all directions until the wall is again reached 
is 0.5 X f. But doubt exists as to the actual proportions of RaA and RaC 
that are on the wall when emitting a particles, which evidently would 
affect the length of path of the a particles emitted and hence the quantity 
of ionization. It appears impossible to settle this point with existing data 
on the rate of diffusion of active deposit; and while the direct determination 
can be made fo^^flaG by means of its 7 radiation, it is not possible for RaA. 
Saturationj^ife methods of determining the ionization are also not 
applicaJilSsince the imposition of an electrical field would influence the 
'dep#sfen of active deposit. ^ 

following indirect chemical method therefore appears to have 
promise, since it had already been shown by one of us® that the rate of 
chemical combination of hydrogen and oxygen under the influence of radon 
mixed with them in spheres of different sizes is directly proportional to 
the radius of the sphere, and hence to the mean linear path of the a particles. 

The proposed method based on the mean path principle is, in brief, to 
make a series of manometric measurements of the velocity of combination 
of electrolytic hydrogen and oxygen in the same sphere under two different 
^ The term is adopted for radium emanation, according to the recommenda¬ 
tion of the International Committee on Cheniical Elements. This Journal, 45, 868 
(1923).':", T,; 

® Published with the permission of the Director of the Bureau of Mines. 

® Lind (a) This Journal, 41 , 547 (1919); (b) American Chemical Society Mono- 
^^graph No. :2L*'Gheinical''Effects .'of,-Alpha Particles and Electrons/* Chemical Catalog, 
;;Co./N.:Y.,.:,T921,;,p. 
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conditions: (A) with the radon confined at tlic center of tlu:' rerict:i(>i''! 

vessel ill a minute a-ray bulb, which may be regarded iiniidsioiKilly j,is 

a point source of a radiation in all directions; (B) with tlie radori mixed in 

the reaction sphere with the hydrogen and oxygen. d, 1 ie spliei-e must:, 

of course, be small enough for the a particles of shortest raiigc‘ to |)ass 

entirely across it in the.given gases at the highest pressure e,ni|:)lc)yc<l 

In simplest terms, the velocity of chemical reaction in B will lie pro- 

portional to the effective mean path of the a particles in the spliere, wliicli 

is sought; while the velocity in A. will be 

proportional to a path which must be 

the radius r itself. Therefore, the ratio 

chem, velocity (B) , r 

— - - —rr—represents a fraction 

chem. velocity (A) 

of the radius which is the mean path 
sought in B. A number of corrections 
are to be applied which are considered 

later. 

2 .,The Experimental Method.*-^ 
apparatus used for Method A is shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2. Radon was colleGted 
from a solution containing 220 mg. of ra¬ 
dium element as i 50% radium bariinn 
chloride, Ra(Ba)c4 dissol^^^ hy¬ 
drochloric acid. method used to 

obtain radon purer Is ueeded for 

therapeutic purposes has previously 
described.^ The radon and gases 

must, after purification, occupy a 
not exceeding 1 to 2 cu. mm. at a 
sure of 1 to 2 atmospheres. The elec¬ 
trolytic mixture of hydrogen and oxygen (dry) is first introduced through 
the stopcocks k m.d h to give the desired pressure in The purified 
radon is then passed from the purification train (not shown) through 
the capillary tube a past a ground glass valve b. Finally & is closed 
so as to confine the radon in front of the mercury just at the neck of 
the a-ray bulb The ground glass valve b is adopted from Taylor,® 

Ma) bind. Am. Chem. 7., 47, 406 {im); {h) Siizh. Wien 120, Ilaf 1714, 

(1911).: „' ■ , 

® To niiiiinnze the danger of ptmcturing c (Fig. 2) by sparking through, as a result 
of the accumulation of unipolar charge, a very fine platinum wire (/) was sealed through 
the capillary wall between and / making contact with the mercury in the capillary and 
continuing at the other end well up into e. A blank test showed that this small quantity 
of platinum does not catalyze measurably the combination of hydrogen and oxygen. 

® Taylor, This JouRKAn, 37, 30 (1916). 
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but without his silica rod temperature compensator. By making the bore 
of the capillary between b and c and hence the volume of mercur}/^ very 
small, it was found that temperature compensation could be dispensed 
with over a range of 10 which was two or three times the actual maximum 
fluctuation. 

Owing to the difficulty of blowing an a-ray bulb on a very short capillary, 
it was found necessary to make the glass in-seal d at a greater distance 
from c than could be allowed for the radius of the reaction sphere e. Con¬ 
sequently a dead arm (for radiation but open to hydrogen and oxygen) 
occurs in the annular space along/. Attempts to fill in/with inert material 
failed; mercury has the disadvantage of contributing vapor to e so that a 
deposit of oxide formed on c, owing to the oxidizing conditions in the 
intense ionization region around it, resulting in a prohibitive increase of 
stopping power of c for a rays. Attempts to fill in / with fused salt also 
failed, because the salt (eutectic mixture of lead chloride and silver chlor¬ 
ide) upon solidifying broke the thin capillary. The dead arm had, there¬ 
fore, to be filled with the electrol)rtic gas, which introduces 
a correction that will be treated subsequently. 

In the reaction sphere e small areas of a mixture of potas¬ 
sium and sodium oxides were fused flat upon the wall in two 
or three places for desiccation. The manometric measure¬ 
ments of the course of the reaction were made by reading at 
g, separated from ^ by a 0.5mm. capillary 10 cm. long and 
by a stopcock h to prevent diffusion of mercury vapor into eJ 
Except at the JJiae of readings the mercury level is raised 
into the capifary. The mercury levels at g and in the 
leveling at i were read with a cathetometer without 
detac^l from the apparatus so as to avoid disturbing the mercury set- 
tyag*m c: which is. very delicate^ 

The procedure B is identical with A just described except that in B 
the radon is allowed to mix with the hydrogen + oxygen in ^ by breaking 
c. This is accomplished (after Procedure A has been followed for 2 or 3 
days so as to obtain a good set of velocity constants) by lifting the “mag¬ 
netic capsule” / with an electro-magnet and allowing it to fall against c 
which is readily crushed owing to its extreme thinness (about 0.0025 mm.) . 
This “magnetic capsule” is merely a soft iron pin (3 mm. long and 2 mm. 
in diameter) enclosed in a glass shell of total volume 0.2 cc. In method 
B the dead arm/ is then filled with mercury (from the manometer) exactly 
up to the shoulder, thus making the. reaction vessel e a perfect sphere.. 

The general procedure just described not only furnishes a convenieht 
method of continuing B from A with the same radon and the same elec- 

Use of a liquid-air trap to stop mercury vapor during the short reading interyals 
when h is open was found unnecessary. • 
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trolytic gas, but also possesses the great advantage of making the com™" 
parisoii of the two velocities independent of any 7 ~ray measurement of 
the quantity of radon (which is the same in both cases, taking into account, 
of course, the decay factor),® 

The pumps used for evacuation were a mercury vapor diffusion pump 
of Pyrex glass backed up by a Gaede rotary oil pump. A vacuum of 10”*"® 
mm. (neglecting mercury vapor) was attained in the system before the 
purification and introduction of radon was begun. 

The manoiiietric measurements were never begun until radon had 
been in place for 4 hours to insure equilibrium with and definite position of 
RaA and RaC. The initial pressure Po, and Eo the initial quantity of 
radon refer, of course, to the same zero time U, 

3. Experimental Results and Calculations.—For the sake of confirma¬ 
tion, two independent experiments were made using reaction spheres of 
different diameters and o:-ray bulbs of slightly different dimensions. 
In Table I the dimensions of both are given. The factors priniaxily 
controlling the velocity are the quantity of radon present, the pressure of 
the reacting gases, and the dimensions of the reaction vessels. The other 

Tabu^I 

DnmNSioNs or Ri$action Spheres and or qj-Ray Buubs roR Exprs. 1 and 2 

Reaction sphere «-Ray bulb* 

Vol. of -Diameter of——' Wall 

Diameter Volume dead arm bulb neck tip thickness 

Cm. Cc. Cc. Cm. Cm. Cm. Cm. 

Expt.L,.... 3.563 23.69 '1.16 0.159 0.063^ 0.042 0.00025 

Expt. 2...... 4.259 40.46 1.07 ,145 .047" , .046 .00025 

® 7 -Ray measurements of the radon were made in order to give'^t^rU a*bsolute value 
to the velocity constants reported, but they are not regarded as very aeuurate because 
ill passing radon over the ground-glass valve b some of it invariably was trapped by the 
rough surfaces. This rendered heavy screening of b necessary during the subsequent 
7 -ray measurement, thus introducing uncertainties not arising in the ordinary i-my 
measurement of Rn, ' ■ 

® The measurements of the bulb, neck and tip were made by means of a calibrated 
micrometer eye-piece (1 div. == 0.00234 cm.); those of the wall thickness by viewing the 
edge of the broken wall (1 div. = 0.000124 cm.). A prelimmai-y measurement of the 
wall thickness to determine before use, the suitability of each bulb, was made radio- 
metrically by means of a zinc sulfide screen after introducing radon. The value ob¬ 
tained for wall thickness by the radiometric method was about twice as great as that 
by the microscopic method. The discrepancy is probably ascribable to the, failure of 
the screen to render a-fays visible at the extreme ends of their paths. Although the 
discrepancy involved in the two methods of-measurement is but 1 to 6 mms. of the total 
path in air, the employment -of a difference method magnifies the error to one of 2-fold. 
Hence, for accurate purposes the microscopic method is preferable. It has the disad¬ 
vantage that it can only be applied after destruction of the bulb, so that the radiometric 
method will still be essential for preliminaxy examination In' selecting suitable bulbs.' 
The factor for converting glass into air equivalent, used later in the corrections, is 
Tcm.\airat;20®/and760mm.,; =c=\T.0056'mm.'ofglass., v.. 

10Ref. 4a, p;,397:': 'Eef. ab/p.Tfi/ . /' 
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dimensions given in Table I are of secondary importance in later calculat¬ 
ing the various corrections involved. 

In Table II will be found the experimental results in detail for Expt. 1, 
and immediately following them a summary of results from Expt. 2, ob-* 
tained in the same way. The calculations of the velocity constants from 
the observed changes of pressure involve only the two equations previously 


given. ^ 


hfx 

T 


log- 


£o 


and 


\X/ 


loo- ^ 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


> (g-Xii — e-x^i) 

Equation 1 is the form for calculation from the initial pressure Po 
to any pressure P^ through the entire interval of time. Equation 2 is the 
form for the usual “point to point” method of calculation to show absence 

of trend in the constant. ^ and may be regarded, for present pur¬ 
poses, merely as velocity constants, without regard to the significance of 
the separate symbols. 

Tablb II 

Comparison op V^rocmns por2Hs 4-02 = (2H2O) Undrr thb iNPruBNce op Radon 

Experiment 1 

Vol., 23.69 cc. Diam., 3.563 cm. £0 for A, 0.1101 curie; for B, 0.0733 curie 
In Qi-ray bulb at center of reaction sphere 


X'' 




Days ^ 




^0 

0 

1 

1 , 


Hrs. 

p(2m 4- 02 ) 

Mm. Hg 

Velocity constant 

kfi fkliX* 

X \xJ 

0 

540.3 

• * 

.. 

6,00 

515.9 

9.50 

9.50'. 

15.00 

483.9 

9.41 

, ,9.35 

11.00 

424.6 

9.47 

. '9.52,' 

23.75 

3M.S 

9.47, 

, 9.45' 


, AV..9.4B 

B. After breaking a-ray bulb and allowing radon to mix with Ha and Oj 


0 

0 

404.8 , 


. < . 

0 

7.92 

394.0 

, ' 6.43' 

6.43 

1' 

6.00 

367.4 

6.57"';' 

: 6.62 

2 

6.50 

343.8 

,'■ 6.64, ' 

'6.75' 

2- 

18.00 

334.6 

6.66 

■6.81' 


T ■ , ,■ Av. 6.65 

ror Expt. 2, carried out in the same way between pressure limits of 
hydrogen plus oxygen (A) 579.7 to 458.1 mm. in 2 days and 0.5 hour, and 
(B) 453.5 to 358.4 mm. in 7 days and 11.5 hours, the velocity consts. obtained 
« Ref. 3a, pp. 636, 543. Ref. 3b, pp. 96.108, 
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were: A, ^ = 7.05; = 7.05, rvith Et = 0.1094 curie. B, ^^ = 4.64; 

= 4.63, with Ea = 0.0690 curie. 

4« Disctission of Results,—This is the first instance, in which the maiio- 
metric course of a gas reaction produced by radon in an a-ray bulb has 
been determined. While the manipulation involved is far more difficult 
than that for mixtures (Method B), it is nevertheless essential to use a»ray 
bulbs in some cases. It is, therefore, gratifying to know that with suitable 
manipulation they can be used as a source of a radiation which obeys 
satisfactorily the theoretical previsions. 

A direct comparison of the two velocities, Methods A and B for Expts. 

1 and 2, as just reported, shows that radon is more effective when radiating 

9.46 

from the center than in the mixture in the proportions: = 142 and 

7 05 

= 1.52, which are direct experimental efficiency factors. According 

to the statements of Section 1, their reciprocals, 0.704 and 0.657, would 
represent values^^ for the fraction / of the radius being sought, if the aver¬ 
age path equal / X r. Evidently the values cannot be accepted without 
a number of corrections, which largely remove their disagreement. 

In order to avoid complication, a full treatment df all the corrections 
involved in both methods (A) and (B) is presented itt a separate paper4® 
It suffices here to enumerate them. The corrections wffiich apply to the 
oj-ray bulb are (1) for tip and neck, (2) correction to zeraffiiameter, (3) 
for wall thickness and oblique passage of a particles through jt. Those 
applying to the reaction sphere are (4) dead arm for Method A, (0) syerage 
intensity of ionization as dependent on the pressure of the reacting gBses, 
(6) recoil atom effect (absent in Method A). By applying these corrections,, 
as shown in detail in the subsequent paper, a final value for that fraction 
of the radius which is equivalent to the mean path is obtained. That 
from Expt. 1 is 0 . 6 r and from Expt. 2 is 0 . 60 Q r, which values, within 
the limits of error may be regarded as identical, (0.61 ± 0.01) r. This 
value has been corrected to the following conditions of ionization : sphere 
of 2 cm. diameter containing air at 320 mm. and 0*^. Theoretically, the 
value 0.61 r holds accurately only for these conditions, and the drift or 

Similar results were obtained in two single experiments by Scheuer [Compt. rend,, 
159,423 (1914) ] but were not of such a character that they could be used to obtain an ac¬ 
curate value of /. Scheuer stated the differences in velocity in terms of M/N values. 
This is, of course, an error, arising from his employment of the Duane and Taborde 
formula for calculating ionization in both cases which is not at all permissible for the 
a-ray bulb. Evidently, it is the length of path and the resultant ionization which is in- 
creased by use of the a-ray bulb; the M/N ratios remain constant. 

Bardwelland Doerner, This Joxjrnau, 45,■ 2593 ,'(1923). ' 
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diffusion of active deposit to tlie wall should depend on the length of path 
times the density of the gas traversed. That one is not dealing with normal 
diffusion is evident from the results of Debierned^' So far as these and 
previous experimental results show, the proportion of active deposit on 
the wall is constant through quite a range of pressures and diameters. 
For example, if drift or diffusion has a determining influence, one would 
expect in Expt. 2 (w^hen both the diameter and pressure were larger than 
in Expt. 1) to obtain a larger value of /, yet one slightly smaller vras ob¬ 
tained. As far as is known at present the fraction of active deposit on the 
walls may be maintained practically constant by some other influence 
than diffusion. We assume, therefore, that the mean linear path traversed 
by a particles in the sphere is constant over a fairly wide range of pressure. 
The ionization itself, however, will change with pressure along a given 
path according to the Geiger ionization curve! We give in Table III, 
therefore, some interpolated values of average intensity of ionization. 
These data may be used for any other gas or mixture of gases by reducing 
to the basis of air by means of the specific ionization. 


Table Iir 

Average InteNvSity or Ionization for Radon Mixed with Air in a Bulb or 2 Cm. 

Diameter AT 0° 

Pressure in mm. of Hg___ 100 300 500 700 900 

Ion pairs X 10^ per cm. 2.51 2.55 2.58 2.60 2.62 

® The number of ions per centimeter of path is based on the value 2.37 X 10® for 
the total path in air for Radium C. H. Fonovits-Smereker has recently reported 
[Sitzb. Akad. Wiss,^ien. IE, 131, 355-63 (1923)] a value 2.20 X 10®. The values in 
Table 3 may be converted by multiplying by the factor 2.20/2.37, if desired. 

It renipiffs to discuss the probability of the result obtained. By re- 
ferrinjg^^^o Table IV, it will .be seen that the value 0.61 r lies well within 

Table IV 




Assumed proportions on the wall of 


Radon 

% 

RaA 

% 

RaC 

% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lOD 

0 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 

84.0 

84.0 

0 

77.2 

90.8 

Assuming chemical reaction 

proportional to linear path 

(not to 

ionization) 

of a 


Resulting av. 
patli of cc particles 
in sphere 
rX 

0.750 
.667 
.583 
( . 500) 

.61 

.61 


Conclusion 

Maximum possible 
Possible 

Minimum possible 

Impossible 

Found 

Found 


( .53) 


^ .particles. ^ , 

the theoretical limits (0.58 to 0.75 r) 
firmation of the average-path theory of a-ray chemical action 
DebierneN'ie 6, 97 (1909). 


Impossible 

which is a further independent" con- 

An in- 
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terpretation of the result is possible from the standpoint of distribution, 
For 90.8% RaC^‘^ on the wall at the time of a-ray emission, the value O.Gl r 
will be satisfied by 77.2% of RaA on the wall. This distribution is in¬ 
termediate between that to be expected if deposition were controlled solely 
by the rate of reachiB.g the wall (taking into account the decay rates of 
RaA, and RaC through RaB) and that previously assumed by 
of 100% deposition of both RaA and RaC. The value O.Gl r will be used 
in all future calculations for gas mixtures in small spheres, unless other¬ 
wise stated, and will later be used for correcting some previous calcula¬ 
tions. 

The last line of Table IV will not be clearly understood without reference 
to the following paper but, in brief, means that a Ml consideration of the 
complete or partial suppression of a particles owing to their oblique passage 
at different angles through the wall of the a-ray bulb, with regard merely 
to their subsequent linear paths through the gas phase and without ref¬ 
erence to ionization at all, leads to a value 0.53 r for the average linear 
path in mixtures, which is less than 0.58 r, the lowest theoretically possible. 
Hence, the mere linear relations without resort to ionizaiiont are incapable 
of explaining the quantity of chemical combination observed. This is 
further evidence in support of the ionic-chemical hypothesis. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the valuable assistance of Professor J. C. 
Jones of the University of Nevada in making the microscopic measure¬ 
ments of the wall thickness of the a-ray bulbs. ^ 

Summary 

1. By means of a chemical comparison method consisting of the 
measurement of the velocities of combination of electrolytic hydrogen and 
oxygen under the influence of radon in equilibrium with RaC, (A) when 
confined in an a-ray bulb at the center of the reaction sphere, (B) when 
mixed with the gases, it was found that the mean effective path of the a 
particle (in mixtures) is 0.61 ± 0.01 X the radius. 

2 . The direct ■ micrometer measurement of the walls of a-ray bulbs 
showed them to be about half as thick as indicated by the zinc sulfide 
screen radiometric method. 

RnNo, Nevada ■ ■ 

Ref. 3a. Ref. Sb, p. 205. 
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[Contribution from thjej Rarp and Precious Mbtaus Experiiment Station of the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, in Cooperation with the 
Mackay Schooe of Mines, University op NEViy^A] 

CHEMICAL ACTION PRODUCED BY RADON 
IV. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ALPHA-RAY BULB AS A SOURCE 

OF IONIZATION^ 

By D. C. Bardweee and H. A. Doerner 

REc:0rvsD Julv 27, 1923 

The correetions necessary to reduce the experimental efficiency factors 
reported in the preceding paper to the exact value, (0.61 ± 0.01) r, (the 
mean effective path of a particles in a sphere of radius r) will be con¬ 
sidered. 

The construction of a-ray bulbs was first developed by Lind and Duane 
and has been described in detail by Lind.^ Although very thin bulbs are 
desirable, there is a practical limit of thinness, dependent on the diameter 
of the bulb. Moreover, the a-ray bulb is not a perfect spherical shell; 
it has a tip, if, (Fig. 1) of relatively thick glass and a capillary con¬ 
nection m.Alpha particles. striking either the tip or mercury 
in the neck (at the shoulder of the bulb) are lost. This loss 
should be made as small as possible, but reduction of the diameter 
of the neck below. 0.4 mm. is not practical, for it would be difficult 
to maintain a perfect setting of the mercury. The column of 
mercury in a very small neck has a tendency to separate, throw- .. 

ing a droplet of mercury into the bulb, which it is impossible to ^ ' 

reunite. The complete corrections necessary to establish the a radiation 
from such bulbs require rather laborious calculations for each set of di" 
jiiensions. , From the manipulative standpoint, bulbs 1.5 mm. in diameter 
with wall thickness of 0.0025 mm. are most satisfactory. Hence, we have 
used bulbs as nearly as possible of this size. Our calculations regarding 
ionization will be rigidly correct only for such cx-ray bulbs. 

. 1., Correction for .'Tip and Neck.—In a bulb of 1.5 mm. diameter,' 
containing radon, vre have 'assumed that RaA and RaG (in'equilibrium) 
are deposited uniformly upon the wall, and that from any point in the bulb' 
or.'tipon the, wall, the emission of,a particles is uniform in ,eveiy 
Let'u and' F te the solid angles subtended'fro'm , the center'of the bulb by 
the lip and heck,' 'fespectively.( -The'fraction of the'total surface repre- 
sente'd by 'the/.tip, andm'eck'5 )/47r. ' The;"fraction,of the' surface 
,whi'chis;'effectiv'e'’in radiating.iS' 1...—^ j'(a_+.5)/4'ir]. , .If fe/i/X is the ve- 

'' ' ^ Fubl'islied with the pemission 'of the;.'Director of the. Bureau of Mines. ■'' 

"2.Lind, Ghent.. L,.'47,. 400,(1912)..;: '■■'^Chemical ^,Effects of-Alpha' Particles and, 

Ekctrons/’ Chemical Catalog Co., N. Y., 1921, pp. 76-77. 
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locity constant for an actual a-ray bulb, the velocity constant for a theo- 

k^l 1 

retically perfect bulb (without tip or neck) is — • — 

2* Correction for the Radius of the a-Ray Bulb»—Let r be the radius 
of the reaction sphere and R be the radius of the a-ray bulb. The distance 
traversed by an a particle emerging normally from the a-ray bulb is^ 
r —■ R. For the theoretical case of an a-ray bulb of zero radius, the 
distance traversed would be r. The velocity constant for a theoretical 

a-ray bulb (with no tip or neck and zero radius) is ^-• —1_. 

^ a + b r — R ^ 

^ 4ir 

3. Calculation of the Effective Average Intensity of Ionization.—In 
calculating the ionization produced by any given a particle emerging from 
the bulb and traversing the gas phase, two factors must be considered: 
(1) the obliquity of passage through the wall;'^ (2) the change of ionization 
along the path as expressed by the Geiger curve. Evidently (2) is de¬ 
pendent upon (1). The ionization (Fig. 2) from (o) to (1) is represented 


approximately by an expression of the t3rpe,® 


where y is 


the intensity of ionization at any point and R is the range from (o) 
to (1). The constant K is dependent upon the gas traversed and its 
pressure. The end of the curve (1) to (m) is nearly a straight line and 
must be represented by a separate equation. Bragg® showed that the 
shape of the ionization curve is only approximately the same for ah gases 
when the abscissas are adjusted to represent the same stopping power. 
Thus, Henderson’s curve’' for air is not exactly similar to the one found by 
Geiger for hydrogen. For the electrolytic mixture of hydrogen and oxygen 
used, we therefore construct a composite curve (Fig. 2) from the separate 
curves for hydrogen (Geiger) and air (Henderson), giving the hydrogen 
values double weight. The abscissas are retained as those of air at 
and 760 mm. pressure. The ranges of a particles from Rn, RaA and RaC 
are taken as 4.23,4.83 and 7.06 cm., respectively. For the pressure changes 
in Expts. 1 and 2 of the preceding paper the path of an a particle from 
the inner to the outer bulb is equivalent to an abscissa' difference varying 
between 0-40 and 0.75 cm, A preliminary set of calculations of the ioniza¬ 
tion showed that the average intensity of ionization from an a-ray bulb 


® The correction for oblique rays is taken up in Section 3. 

^ The effect of obliquity was treated graphically by Lind in ozone formation (Ref. 2). 
In those experiments, the reaction chamber was so large that no a particles reached the 
outer wall, so that Correction 2 did not arise. 

® Geiger, Pw. jRoy. 505 (1910). 

® W, H. Bragg, ^'Studies in Radioactivity,1912, Chapters 5 and 6. 

7 Henderson, pm: 42, 538 (1921^^^ 
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is constant througli this range of path. We therefore calculate the effective 
average intensity of ionization of a particles emerging from an a-ray bulb 
as used in these experiments as follows. 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

CENTIMETERS OP PATH 
Fig. 2 


Consider a point b on the inner surface of the a-ray bulb shell abc 
(Fig. 3). 0 is the angle between the oblique pencil of rays 6^ and the 


normal pencil bd. For increas¬ 
ing values of 0, the path through 
the glass wall increases until at 
87° no a particles, even from 
RaC, emerge from the bulbs 
used. For angles of 0 greater 
than 90°, the pencil passes 
through the interior of the a-ray 
bulb before it reaches the wall. 
However, the wall thickness 
traversed by such pencils is the 
same as for the supplementary 
angle; due to the symmetry of 
a secant intercepting the walls 



Fig. 3 


of^ a ,spherical shell. ,, It. is, therefore necessary, to consider only the average 
effect of a particles emerging at angles less than 90°. The thickness of 
gl2SB traversed'for' increasing values,'"pf' 0 was calculated geometrically 
from the diameter and wall thickness. A plot was made of the thickness 
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as a fuEctioE of 0 (Fig. 4). The lengths of path (in. terms of air) cutoff 
by' the shell were listed for the following angles: 0°; 7.5; 15; 22.5; 
30.0, 37.5, 45; 52.5; 60; 67.5; 71.25; 75; 76.8; 78,8; 80.63; 82.5; 84.38; 
86.25; 87.2, 88.13, 90.0. They are represented (Fig. 2) by the variable 
ok. The path; in the reaction vessel for each pencil is represented by kj; 
and the nnniber of ions by the area kifk. The area divided by kj gives an 
average ordinate for each pencil wdaich we shall call intensity of ionization. 

The next step is to determine the relative number of a particles emerging 
in each pencil. For convenience, circumscribe a sphere of radius hd 
about the point 6 (Fig. 3). A circular section dgefh is cut out by a 
plane tlirough the normal to the surface of the a-ray shell at 5. Assume 



Fig. 4 

that the intensity of ionization for a pencil with angle 0,^ is the average 
for the bundle bounded by 0,^ — V2(0« “ on one side and by 0,* 

+ V2(0«4-i ~ Bn) on the other, where is the uth angle. The bundle 
thus bounded we designate as A0„. Further reduction (see list given 
above) of the size of A0„ does not appreciably increase the accuracy of 
the summation that follows. If A0„ is revolved about the normal hd, 
it cuts out a zone of revolution from the circumscribing sphere. The 
area of this zone divided by half the area of the circumscribing sphere 
represents the fraction of a particles emerging in the bundle 
An additional variable must be considered. In Section 2 a correction 
"forThevadius'of the^ a-ray bulb-was discussed.' The.distance traversed 
by an a particle from the inner to the outer bulb is also a variable and a 
function of Or', ' As O: increases,'this distance increases.- ■' Tocorrect for this 
increase in A^^^ .a- particles in- the bundle is 
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weighted by miiltiplying by the ratio of the distance at the angle to 
the. normal distance. 

A summation of the products oi the intensity of ionization iox 
by the effective fraction of a particles emerging in the bundle, gives the 
ejjective average intensity of ionimiion of all the a particles emitted by one 
of' the radioactive elements. These calcxilations were made ' for RaA 
and RaC (assumed to be on the wall of the a-ray bulb) and for Rn (gaseous 
distribution). For. radon (gaseous distribution) the a~mj bulb was di^dded 
into eight spherical shells. The average intensity of ionization was cab 
culated for the mean radius of each shell and multiplied by the percentage 
of the volume included. Since the average intensity of ionization increases 
more rapidly for points near the surface, outer shells were chosen to con¬ 
tain smaller volumes. .The average for the three sets will be designated as 

For Expt. lA (preceding article), = 2.659 X 10^^^ (referred to 

cm. 

air at 20°, 760 mm.) and for Expt. 2A, == 2.645 X . 

cm. 

4. Correction for Dead Arm.—^As explained in the.preceding paper, a 
dead arm containing gas which is not radiated was necessitated in mounting 
a-ray bulbs for Expts. 1 and 2. The quantitative effect of the dead arm 
upon the velocity constant is easily deduced by examining the differential 

dp 

equation for the rate of change in pressure. Let — — = 

CL? 

for the case where there is no dead arm. If a dead arm is attached the 

effectiveness of the a particle is not altered,^ and hence the same number of 

molecules react per unit time. But the total volume of gas has been 

increased by the volume of the dead arm; therefore the rate of change 

. , vol. of bulb proper 

in pressure with dead arm will be equal to -—;;———x- , - ■ : -X 

vol. of bulb proper + dead arm 

rate of change of pressure without dead arm. These relations are not 
altered in the integrated form of the velocity equation. The velocity 
constant in Expts. lA and 2x4 would be, if there were no dead arm, equal 
^ X. i \vA"qL of bulb proper + dead arm . - A. 

X vol. of bulb proper 

stitution of values for these corrections in Expts. 1 and: 2 will be deferred 
until the corrections for mixtures are discussed. 

5. Average Intensity ■ of Ionization, when Radon iS'"Mixed ' with ' the 
Gases.—A method similar to that employed in Section 3 was used to 
calculate'the average intensity of ionizatio^t in mixtures. ' The method' 
of obtaining, average ordinates was different'in that,. for the case of mixtures, 

''''®' A few,'.oblique, a particles .are .probably directed into tbe; dead;arm*.but '..they are 
at least compensated by those oblique a particles which are lost in the projections of the 
tip and neck of tlie a-ray btsib outside the bulb. 
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Eo part of the path of an a particle is cut off by glass before it traverses 
the gas phase. The method of weighting was identical with that in Section 
3. Values of 0 from 0^ to 180^ in intervals of 7.5°, were used. Calcula¬ 
tions were made, first, for RaA and RaC assumed to be on the wall of the 
reaction sphere; second, for gaseous distribution of Rn, RaA and RaC. 
To obtain the values for gaseous distribution, the average intensity of ioniza¬ 
tion was calculated for five points along the radius of the reaction sphere 
so placed as to be the average radius for approximately equal volumes 
of gas. For radon the average intensity of ionization for points on the 
wall and at the center were, respectively, 2.518 X 10^ and 2.576 X 10"^ 
ions per cm. The values for the other points lay at approximately equal 
intervals between these two values. We therefore took the mean of the 
two extremes. For Radium A, the average intensity of ionization is less 
than 1% higher for gaseous distribution than for the wall, and for RaC 
it is the same in both cases. It is therefore unnecessary to make any 
assumption in regard to the distribution of RaA and RaC. The average 
intensity of ionization for the three sets of a particles, in mixtures we 

designate as Ib> For Expt. IB (at 350 mm.), Ib — 2.375 X 10"^ 

, cm. 

(referred to air at 20° and 760 mm.); and for Expt. 2 B (at 450 mm.), 

Is = 2.398X 10^ — - 
cm. 

6. Recoil Atom Effect.—Lind® has shown that recoil atoms from Rn, 
RaA and RaC produce chemical action to an extent which cannot be 
neglected in Expts. IB and 

The combined chemical effect of a rays and recoil atoms is double the 
a-ray effect at 116.8 mm. of electrolytic hydrogen and oxygen in a sphere 
of 1 cm. diameter. Assuming that the relations are similar in large bulbs 
(for example that in one of 2 cm. diameter the rate is doubled at a pressure 
of 116.8/2 mm., etc.) the relative effects can be calculated for the mixtures 
in Expts. 1 and 2. Evidently recoil atoms are absent when a-ray bulbs 
are used, which also has recently been experimentally proved.^® 

In Expt. IB at a pressure of 350 mm. the a-ray effect is 91.6% of the 
■combined effects. In Expt. 2B, at a pressure of 450 mm. it is 94.4%. 

7, ', Application of Corrections.—^The velocity^ constants for Method A, 
referred to a perfect a-ray bulb of zero radius, no dead arm, and to the 
initial ordinates of the ionization curve for all three sets of a-particles are: 

O OQO 

Expt lA, 9.46 X 1.0626 X 1.0466 X X 1.0488 = 9.67; Expt 2A, 

2.659 

® tind. This Journal, 41, 533 (1919). 

The reality of the recoil atom effect has been verified by new experiments which 
will be described subsequently. The new data are used for the corrections, but do not 
differ greatly from'the'previous results. ' . " 
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9 9Qn 

7.05 X 1.0564 X 1.0353 X 7:^ x 1.02647 

2.64o 


6.97. 


The velocity constants for pure a-ray effect corrected for volume of 
“magnetic capsule,” and referred to initial ordinates on the ionization 

9 33 

curve are: Expt. IB, 6.65 X 0.995 X 0.916 X = 5.95; Expt. 2 B, 

A.oiO 


4.64 X 0.996 X 0.944 X = 4.24. 

2.o9o 

Tlie average path in Method A is the radius of the reaction sphere. 
Therefore, the average path in Method B is for Expt. 1 equal to X r == 


4,24 

0.615 r, and for Expt. 2 equal to X r — 0,600 r. These values are 

reported and discussed in the preceding paper. 

It was found from the data obtained by methods described in Section 3, 
that 94.4% of the a rays get through the a-ray bulb. Assuming that the 
velocity of reaction is proportional merely to the linear path of the a ray 
in the gas phase, the velocity constants for Method A (no ionization con¬ 
siderations) are: Expt. lA, 9.46 X 1.030 X 1.0488 X 1.0626 X 1.059 = 
11.50; Expt. 2A, 7.05 X 1.024 X 1.02647 X 1.0564 X 1.059 = 8.28. 
The velocity constants for Method B are: Expt. IS, 6.65 X 0.995 X 0.916 
= 6.06; Expt. 2S, 4.64 X 0.996 X 0.944 = 4.36. 

The average path in mixtures would be for Expt. 1 equal to r = 0.527 r, 

1 l.oU 


4 36 

and for Expt. 2 equal to r = 0.527 r, or to the limits of accuracy, 

0.28 

0.53 r. This value has no reasonable interpretation and is discussed in 
the preceding paper. 


Summary 

For the corrections involved in Part III, a knowledge of the character¬ 
istics of the a-ray bulb as a radiator, as affected by the tip and neck, by the 
thickness of the wall and obliquity of passage of a particles through it, 
and by the diameter of the bulb (reducing it to zero dimensions in order to 
afford radiation from a point source) is necessary. In addition, the other 
corrections applying to the outer sphere itself are treated, such as the dead- 
arm correction, and'the change of ionization intensity with the pressure. 
The recoil atom effect is "also used as a correction for the results, to reduce 
them to the same conditions,as those obtaining outside the 'a-ray' bulb, 
through which recoil atoms cannot penetrate. 

Kjsno,:'Nevada . , 4 ,, 
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[Contribution prom thu Burbau op Standards, United States Department op 

Commerce] 

THE INTERFERENCE OF COBALT IN THE BISMUTHATE 
METHOD FOR MANGANESE ^ 

By G. E. F. Dundele* 

Received August 9 , 1923 

The conditions recommended by Blum^ for the determination of man¬ 
ganese by the bismuthate method are as follows: “To the manganese 
solution containing 20 to 40% (by volume) of nitric acid (free from nitrous 
acid) in a volume of 50 to 150 cc., add a slight excess of bismuthate (usually 
0.5 to 1.0 g.), agitate thoroughly for about one-half minute, wash down the 
sides of the flask with 3% nitric acid, filter through asbestos, wash with 
100 cc. of 3% nitric acid, add a slight excess of ferrous sulfate, and titrate 
at once with permanganate.” 

To these may be added the following: (1) the solution should not con¬ 
tain more than 0.05 g. of manganese; (2) moderate amounts of sulfuric 
acid are not harmful, as for instance 5 cc. of sulfuric acid and 10 cc. of nitric 
acid in a 50 cc. solution; (3) chlorides must be absent; (4) the temperature 
of the solution may be varied from 5° to 25°; (5) one-half minute is enough 
for the reaction if the solution is agitated, but a longer period will do no 
harm; (6) new, and also stored, bismuthate should be tested for its oxidiz¬ 
ing power; this is easily done by trying the bismuthate method on portions 
of permanganate solution which have been reduced and comparing the 
consumption of ferrous sulfate with that obtained by direct titration; 
(7) unless the asbestos has been very carefully freed from hydrochloric 
acid and chlorides, the first run through it will always be low; to make 
certain, it is well to pass through the filter a dil. nitric acid solution of 
permanganate containing a small amount of bismuthate and then to wash 
it with 3% nitric acid before regular filtration; (8) the ferrous sulfate solu¬ 
tion should not be allowed to stand for more than 10 minutes before the 
titratioii with permanganate, and its permanganate equivalent is best 
found by the titration of a suitable volume of ferrous sulfate which has 
been added to the filtrate obtained in a blank run on the bismuthate, acid, 
filtration, etc.; (9) the permanganate solution which may be either 0.03 or 
0.1 iV depending on the percentage of manganese involved is best standard¬ 
ized against sodium oxalate as described by McBride,^ and a properly 
prepared and filtered solution should preserve its strength for several 
^ Published by permission of the Director of the Bureau of Standards of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

2 Chemist, United States Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

^Reprint 186 of the Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards, 8, 736 (1912). This 
Journal, 34, 1395, (1912).: 

^ McBride, ibii., '34, 415■ (1912). 
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montlis exposed to diffused light, if protected from dust and reducing 
substances. In the presence of the latter, solutions containing potassium 
hydroxide decompose less rapidly than do neutral solutions.^ 

For amounts of manganese up to 0.05 g. the accuracy of the above 
method can be safely regarded as within 1 part in 500. The procedure is 
singularly free from interference by other elements, and the only elements 
that have been recognized as troublesome are chromium and cerium. Some 
elements introduce minor difficulties as, for example, the color interference 
of concentrated solutions of copper or nickel salts, the delayed end-point 
caused by vanadium, the slightly low results caused by antimony, and the 
slightly high results caused by silver. 

Vanadium causes trouble because it is at first oxidized to the quinque- 
valent state, then reduced to the quadrivalent condition, and finally re¬ 
oxidized with some difficulty by the ver\^ small excess of permanganate 
which is permissible at the end-point. If it is not completety reoxidlzed, 
the results for manganese wiU of course be high. 

Antimony is also oxidized to the quinquevalent state by sodium bis- 
muthate, but only a very small part is reduced by ferrous sulfate in the 
cool solution which is employed. In further contrast to vanadium, anti¬ 
mony causes the results to be slightly low as, for example, 0.0109 instead 
of 0,0111 g. of manganese in the presence of 0.05 g. of antimony. Neither 
the cause of the error nor any remedy save prior removal of the antimony 
or the use of another method is known to me. If another method is used, 
Ford’s^ is to be preferred for accurate analyses, and the persulfate-arsenite 
method for routine analyses. 

Silver introduces slight difficulties as it causes the formation of oxides 
of nitrogen. The effect is not serious with ordinary amounts of silver 
as shown by the results 0.0112 and 0.0113 instead of 0.0111 g. of manganese 
ill the presence of 0.01 and 0.1 g., respectively, of silver. 

Chromium interferes because it is never completely oxidized at any 
stage. Only a part of it is oxidized by bismuthate and permanganic acid 
at the start; this is then reduced by ferrous sulfate, and finally a much 
smaller part is reoxidized during the final titration. Chromium therefore 
tends to cause'results for manganese to be high. As either oxidation 
proceeds slowly in cool solutions, good results for manganese can be ob¬ 
tained in the routine analysis of steels containing moderate amounts of 
chromium and no vanadium by working rapidly (V2 to 1 minute reaction) 
with solutions at a temperature not over 20°. Under such conditions, 
and especially if ice-cold solutions are used, vanadium causes some trouble 
as it is reoxidized ■ with difficulty.’ 'Hence, "such a method , works quite 
well,, with chrome-nickel, but, not so' well "with chrome-vanadium; steels, 
s Blair, “The Chemical Analysis /of /Itob, 8th' ed,, J.'B.Lippincottand Co., 1918, 

'pp. 108-110. 
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Satisfactory results can be achieved-with both steels by using suitable 
reducing solutions in place of ferrous sulfate, as for example sodium arsenite 
or mercurous nitrate, which reduce permanganate but not chromate or 
vanadate. 

Cerium is rapidly oxidized to the quadrivalent state by bismuthate 
(even in cold solution) and subsequently reduced by ferrous sulfate to the 
trivalent state.® Hence cerium will cause high results for manganese 
unless it is previously removed or a proper reducing agent, such as sodium 
arsenite, substituted for ferrous sulfate. 

Cobalt, in contrast with all of the above, is a real interfering element 
in the bismuthate method and must be removed if bismuthate is to be iised.'^ 
This follows because it is oxidized by bismuthate at all temperatures that 
are permissible for manganese, and the oxidized compound reacts with 
both ferrous sulfate and permanganic acid. Cobalt upon oxidation ap¬ 
proaches the formula C 03 O 4 and the color changes from pink to green. ^ 
The oxidized compound reacts with ferrous sulfate, but not directly with 
permanganic acid. If, however, it is first treated with manganous nitrate 
and then with permanganate, a reaction does take place as evidenced by 
a change of color to an amber tint. This solution in the course of time 
shows a reappearance of the permanganate tint and yields a brown deposit 
of manganese dioxide together with some oxide of bismuth. The reaction 
between the oxidized cobalt compound and permanganic acid waits, there¬ 
fore, upon some decomposition of the latter. When once started, it 
proceeds with considerable rapidity, and as the resultant compound does 
not react rapidly with ferrous sulfate, the net result is a lowered consump¬ 
tion of ferrous sulfate with consequent values for manganese. The 
extent of the effect is indicated in Table I. In every case measured portions 
of a standard permanganate solution were reduced by sulfur dioxide, boiled 
to expel gas, cobalt was added as shown and then enough nitric acid to 
obtain 40 cc. of a 30% (by volume) solution. This solution was then 
cooled to 15~2G °, treated with an excess of bismuthate, shaken occasionally 
during three minutes and then diluted with 50 cc. of 3% (by volume) 
nitric acid, filtered through asbestos and washed with the same acid. ' The 
solution was finally treated with a measured excess of ferrous sulfate and 
- titrated; with standard, permanganate, 

® F: J. Metzger, This Journal, 31, 523 (1909). 

So far as I know, no reference to its behavior in the bismuthate method has been 
made, save the note "‘This method (the bismuthate) cannot be used in the presence of 
cobalt” recommended by me and inserted in the Tentative Methods for the Analysis 
of Plain Carbon Steel, Proc. Am. Soc. Testing Materials^ 22, Part I, p. 589 (1922). 

® A similar and striking change also takes place when a dil. sulfuric acid solution 
of cobalt sulfate is electrolyzed in a U-tube with moderately long limbs. The liquid 
in the .cathode limb'remains pink, while that .in the' anode gradually turns green. ' Tow, 
current"' must be .used, as The' oxidized,'compound is unstable' i,ii' a warm solution. 
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TabIvF I 

Thb Bffisct of Cobalt in- thh Bismuthat:© Method for Manganese 


Weight of manganese added, 0.0110 g. 

Co added, g. none none 0.001 0.005 0.010 0.020 

Mnindicated, g . 0.0110 0.0110 0.0107 0.0103 0.0101 0.0094 

Error, mg. 0.0 0.0 -0,3 -0.7 -0.9 -1.6 


Somewiiat better, - though still unacceptable, results are obtained as 
shown in Table II, when the oxidized solution is titrated with sodium 
arsenite. 


Table II 

The Effect of Cobalt in the Bismuthate-ArsExNITE Method for Manganese 
Weight of manganese added, 0.0110 g. 


Co added, g. none none 0.001 0.005 0.010 0.020 

Mn indicated, g. 0.0110 0.0110 0.0107 0.0106 0.0102 0.0102 

Error, mg. 0.0 0.0 —0.3 —0.4 —0.8 —0.8 


It may be mentioned in passing that cobalt is not oxidized by persulfate 
in the hot acid solution which is employed for the oxidation of manganese 
and that, therefore, good results can be obtained in its presence through 
the use of the persulfate-arsenite method. For standardization work 
Ford’s method^ is to be preferred. 

In conclusion, I hope that some reader may be stimulated to investi¬ 
gate various methods for the oxidation of cobalt in acid solution. If 
the oxidation can be carried to a definite stage we shall, of course, have 
an excellent method for the volumetric determination of cobalt in the 
presence of such elements as iron and nickel. 

Summary 

The proper conditions for the determination of manganese by the bis- 
muthate method are reviewed and the interference of certain elements, 
notably cobalt, is discussed. 

Cobalt is oxidized by bismuthate and the oxidized compound reacts 
with both ferrous sulfate and permanganate. The latter reaction does 
not start until some permanganate has been decomposed and then proceeds 
so rapidly that it causes low results for manganese. 

In the presence of cobalt, Ford’s method is to be preferred for accurate 
analyses and the persulfate-arsenite method for routine work. 

Washington, B. C. 


Ref. 5, pp. 108 and no, 
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[Contribution from the Df,partment of Chemistry of Cornell University] 
AZIDO-DITHIOCARBONIC ACID. I. FORMATION, 
PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES ^ 

By G. B. L. Smith and F. Wilcoxon with A. W. Browne 
With Microscopical Studies by C. W. Mason 
Rf.ce:ivjbd August 9, 1923 

Ill view of the readinevSS with which carbon disulfide reacts with salts 
of hydronitric acid to form the azido-dithiocarbonates,^ it was thought 
possible that it might react directly with free hydronitric acid to form 
azido-dithiocarbonic acid, as expressed by the equation 

HN 3 + CS 2 = HSCSNg (1) 

Formation.—Aqueous solutions of hydronitric acid, when shaken with 
carbon disulfide for several minutes, or when allow^ed to remain in contact 
with this substance for several hours at room temperature, yield solutions 
in which the presence of azido-dithiocarbonic acid may be demonstrated 
by treatment (1) with a solution of silver nitrate, which precipitates the 
explosive silver azido-dithiocarbonate, distinguishable from silver tri¬ 
nitride by reason of its insolubility in ammonium hydroxide; (2) with 
solutions of iodine and hydronitric acid, the reaction between which is 
strongly catalyzed, as by a solution known to contain azido-dithiocarbonic 
acid, and (3) with a solution of mercuric chloride, which yields a white 
precipitate of the explosive mercuric azido-dithiocarbonate. Anhydrous 
liquid hydrogen trinitride^ reacts with carbon disulfide to form a light 
yellow product which in its explosive character and in its mode of de¬ 
composition closely resembles azido-dithiocarbonic acid. 

From sufficiently concentrated aqueous solutions of an azido-dithio¬ 
carbonate, mineral acids precipitate the free azido-dithiocarbonic acid. 
Dilute nitric or sulfuric acid (1: 6) acts in this way, but coned, nitric acid 
oxidizes the azido-acid first liberated, forming some azido-carbondisulfide 
as an intermediate product, and finally oxidizing at least a part of the 
sulfur to sulfuric acid. 

^ The investigation npon which this article is based was supported by a grant from 
the Heckscher Foundation for the Advancement of Research, established by August 
Heckscher at Cornell University. The present paper is Article No. 1 under Heckscher 
Grant No. 60. Parts of this paper were presented at the Svedberg Physical Chetaistry 
Symposium held under the auspices of the Rochester Section of the American Chemical 
Society, January 19-20, 1923, and at the New Haven meeting of the Society in April, 
■■1923.' ' 

2 (a) Sommer, 48, 1833 (1915). (b) Browne and Hoel, This JouRNAi., 44, 

2106,2316 (1922). (c) Currier with Browne, tMd., 44, 2849 (1922). (d) See also Oliveri- 
MandaM, Gazz. cMm. ital., 52, II, 139 (1922). This paper was not seen by the authors 
until after the manuscript of the present article had been submitted for publication. 

® The experiments with anhydrous hydrogen trinitride were performed in this 
■;Tabdratory ,by ;T)t. A., Bv McKinney and MT'.' R. C. . Houck, to whom the authors take this: 
occasion to express their appreciation. ■ 
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Preparation.—A convenient and satisfactory method for the prepara¬ 
tion of azido-dithiocarbonic acid involves treatment of 6 g. of recr^’-stallized 
sodium trinitride, dissolved in a small amount of water, with 6 cc. of puri¬ 
fied^ carbon disulfide. The mixture is allowed to react in a small,, tightly- 
corked bottle at 40° for about 48 hours. The resulting solution of the 
azido-salt is filtered, chilled with ice, and treated with cold coned. h3"dro- 
cliloric acid,^ which precipitates the azido-acid. The white, crystalline 
precipitate is washed three or four times by decantation with ice water, 
is drained on a Buchner funnel and is finally dried on a porous plate. 
It is preser\?ed over phosphoric anh}'dride in a desiccator protected from 
the light, and kept at a temperature below 10°. 

Analysis.—The sulfur was determined by oxidizing weighed samples of the azido- 
acid, first in alkaline solution with bromine, and then with fuming nitric acid and potas¬ 
sium chlorate, finally weighing the sulfur in the form of barium sulfate. 

Analyses, Subs,, 0.1851, 0.1903: BaS 04 , 0.7278, 0.7422. Calc, for HSCSNs". 
8,53.80. Found: 54.00, 53.56. 

The nitrogen was determined in accordance with the usual Dumas method by com¬ 
bustion with copper oxide in a stream of pure carbon dioxide. The sample of the acid 
was mixed with about 20 g. of fine copper oxide and was heated gradually. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1019, 0.1186: Na, 27.91 cc. (0.03519 g.), 33.08 cc. (0.04170g.). 
Calc, for HSeSNs: N, 35.26. Found: 35.12,35.16. 

The hydrogen was determined by titration of solutions containing weighed amounts 
of the solid acid with standard sodium hydroxide solution using methyl orange as indica¬ 
tor. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2587, 0.1087: H, 0,00221, 0.00091. Calc, for HSGSNb: H, 
0.846, I^ound: 0.856, 0.835. 

Further evidence confirming the formula assigned to azido-dithiocarbonic acid was 
obtained by analysis of the silver salt, prepared by treatment of aqueous solutions of 
the acid with a slight excess of silver nitrate. This white, insoluble substance is highly 
explosive in the dry state, but may be handled with comparative safety in aqueous sus¬ 
pension. The precipitate was filtered on a tared Gooch crucible, and was dried at room 
temperature over phosphoric anhydride for 10 days. In weighing the dry salt, suitable 
precautions were taken to protect the operator from possible injury. The silver azido- 
dithiocarbonate was dissolved in fuming nitric acid, the resulting solution was evaporated 
nearly to dryness, and the silver was precipitated and w^eighed as silver chloride by the 
usual procedure. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.3765, 0.3767: AgCl, 0.2379, 0.2380. Calc, for AgSGSN®: 
Ag, 47.73. Found: 47.56,47,51. 

The foregoing analytical results, considered in connection with the data 
obtained in a study of the decomposition of azido-dithiocarbonic acid, 
strongly confirm the structuraT formula assigned to this compound, 

" ''''■■4Ref.2c, p.2861. 

' ^'.Sommer .(Ref.'2a, p. :1841) .obtained.a white precipitate, which he surmised to be 
free azido-dithiocarbonic acid, by treatment: of a cold,' .concentrated solution of sodium 
azid.o-dithiocarboiiate .wi.th. coned. ■ hydrochloric -acid. No evidence was submitted in 
„support 'of.'this belief, , however, and'no further work in this direction was reported. 
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Properties.—Azido-dithiocarbonic add is a white or very light 
yellow crystalline solid. ■ It is fairly, soluble in water, and is much more 
soluble ill ethyl alcohol, methyl alcohol, diethyl ether, benzene, carbon 
disulfide, and glacial acetic acid. If the SCSN3 group be considered as 
a'unit, azido-dithiocarbonic acid may be regarded as a halogenoid hydracid 
that bears the same relation to azido-carbondisulfide® that hydrochloric 
acid bears to free chlorine. It may be titrated with a standard alkali 
solution using methyl orange or methyl red as indicator. By electro¬ 
metric titration^ it has been found to be nearly as strong an acid as hy¬ 
drochloric acid. Determinations of the molecular weight of the acid in 
aqueous solution by the cryoscopic method gave results ranging from 72 
to 87, which indicate that the compound is highly dissociated, doubtless 
in accordance with the expression 

HvSCSNs H+ -f- SCSN 3 - (2) 

Aqueous solutions of azido-dithiocarbonic acid react with various oxidiz¬ 
ing agents including, for example, iodine in potassium iodide solution, 
nitric acid of suitable concentration, ferric chloride, potassium persulfate, 
hydrogen peroxide, manganese dioxide, and potassium permanganate, 
with formation of azido-carbondisulfide which appears as a white, micro¬ 
crystalline precipitate. This formation of the free halogenoid by oxidation 
of the halogenoid hydracid takes place as expressed by the equation 

2 HSCSN 3 -I-O = (SCSNsls + H 2 O (3) 

and corresponds with the liberation of chlorine by oxidation of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, 

Azido-carbondisulfide is itself oxidized by the stronger oxidizing agents, 
and this substance is, therefore, formed only as an intermediate product 
when the acid is treated with an excess of such substances as coned, nitric 
acid or potassium permanganate. In these cases the chief final products 
of oxidation are sulfuric acid, carbon dioxide and nitrogen. 

Solutions of such salts of the heavy metals as silver nitrate, mercuric 
chloride, lead nitrate and copper nitrate, when treated with a solution of 
the azido-acid yield the insoluble azido-dithiocarbonates, all of which are 
highly explosive in the dry state. The acid has only a very slight solvent 
action upon freshly precipitated ferric hydroxide* 

Microscopic Examination.—Crystals of azido-dithiocarbonic acid 
formed on the microscope slide (1) by interaction of a coned, aqueous solu¬ 
tion of the potassium salt and coned* hydrochloric acid, and (2) by re- 

® See Browne, Hoel, Smitk and Swezey, This Journal, 45s 2541 (1923). 

^ The experitnentai work on this topic has been carried out by Mr. George H. 
Brahdes, Instructor in Analytical Chemistry at Cornell University. The data will be 
published in the near future, in connection with an investigation of the electrical con- 
■' ;'ductance':.of'.azido-dithiocarbonic,acid and certain of its salts, now nearing completion:in 
'''this laboratory;' 
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crystallization of samples of the acid previously prepared on a large scale^, 
were found to be identical in appearance. 

The simplest setting would place them in the monoclinic system with the forms 
clino pinacoid (010), basal pinacoid (001) and unit prism (110) represented. The angle 
^ is about 56®. The angle between the prism faces in the basal plane is about 83®. 
Twinning is frequent on the basal plane. 

Double refraction is strong; the extinction angle (clino-pinacoidal view) is about 
30®, and the basal view shows parallel extinction. The index of refraction for vibra¬ 
tions 30° to c is estimated at 1.6; for vibrations transverse to this, 1.35-b. Such inter¬ 
ference figures as were obtainable indicate biaxial character, 2 B large. Z is apparently 
the acute bisectrix, making the crystals optically positive (-f-)- Probable orientation: 
XAc^ 30®; Y±a;Z - b. 

Contact with a hot wire (below red heat) causes the acid to detonate 
with a puff of smoke and sulfurous odor, but the detonation is much less 
violent than that of azido-carbondisulfide. The residue consists of a 
pale yellow oil from which gas is evolved in considerable amount. Minute 
prismatic, strongly birefringent crystals, probably of azido-carbondisulfide, 
showing parallel extinction are a product of the detonation, and are found 
in colorless masses, vesicular because of the oily material in the interstices. 
These crystals disappear on standing in contact with the oily material, 
with evolution of gas, and formation of more oily material. This oil 
gradually darkens in color and increases in viscosity, with ultimate for¬ 
mation of a red-orange, vesicular, brittle substance, very similar in ap¬ 
pearance to the end-product of the decomposition of azido-carbon¬ 
disulfide. 

At room temperature the solid azido-dithiocarbonic acid decomposes 
slowly, with evolution of gas and formation of a small amount of a fine¬ 
grained anisotropic crystalline material together with the yellow oil 
Within 24 hours the whole sample is transformed into a yellow, vesicular, 
tenacious “dough” of viscous material, which after 2 or 3 days becomes 
brittle and is found to contain no crystalline material. 

When brought into immediate, intimate contact -with freslily prepared* 
dry azido-dithiocarbonic acid, the yelloiv detonation product appears to 
accelerate appreciably the rate of decomposition. This was demon¬ 
strated by evaporating a soliition of the acid to a crystalline film on a 
microscope slide. Upon this film was placed a small amount of the coarsely 
crystalline acid, which was then carefully detonated with the aid of a hot 
wire. Care was taken to avoid contact between the wire and the micro¬ 
crystalline film, which as a result of the explosion of the coarse, supernatant 
material, was spattered' with, the'yellow oil. .Wherever this substance 
came into contact with the undecomposed acid an erosion of the crystals 
and' evolution of gas took place, at a-rate more rapid than that of the normal,' 
.■■sl'ow''''decomposition, and" quite distinct from the last evolution of gas' from 
::the.Metonation-pro:duGtAtseH."k 
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The yellow oil obtained as an intermediate product of the decomposition 
of the azido-acid catalyzes not only the spontaneous decomposition of 
the acid itself, but also that of the related compound, azido-carbondi- 
sulfide. Conversely, the very similar yellow oil obtained from the azido- 
disulfide catalyzes not only the decomposition of this substance itself 
but also that of the azido~acid. 

Decomposition,—Azido-dithiocarbonic acid is sensitive both to shock 
and to heat. The dry crystals detonate when broken in a porcelain mortar, 
when rubbed on a porous plate, or when heated on an asbestos board. 
The explosion is in no case so violent, however, as that of azido-carboii- 
disulfide under similar conditions. It is accompanied by the liberation 
of much heat with considerable smoke and flame, as well as a characteristic 
odor resembling that of sulfur monochloride. 

Below 10® the compound is relatively stable, especially whcin protected 
from the light. Even at 0®, however, it undergoes slow decomposition 
when exposed to the action of daylight. At room temperature, and ex¬ 
posed to diffused daylight, the white or very light yellow azido-dithio- 
carbonic acid spontaneously passes through a series of color changes 
which may be formulated as YTl, Y, and OY on the Milton Bradley 
chart.^ During the course of these changes the dry crystalline material 
becomes viscous in texture, and puffs up, as a result of the liberation of 
gas, to several times its original volume. Weighed samples of the acid 
were found to undergo a loss of weight somewhat in excess of that corre¬ 
sponding to the evolution of 2 atoms of nitrogen per molecule. The pres¬ 
ence of appreciable quantities of thiocyanic acid was established by allow¬ 
ing the gaseous products of decomposition to impinge upon filter paper 
moistened with a solution of ferric chloride. The resulting deep red color 
was discharged by a solution of mercuric chloride, but not by diL hydro¬ 
chloric acid, indicating the presence of thiocyanic acid and the absence 
of hydronitric add. Thiocyanic acid vapor accelerates the spontaneous 
decomposition of azido-dithiocarbonic acid. This was demonstrated by 
allowing the vapor obtained by treatment of ammonium thiocyanate with 
dil. sulfuric acid to impinge upon a sample of the azido-add. It was 
further shown in unexpected fashion when 5 samples of the solid acid, 
each of which weighed from 0.5 to 1.0 g., contained in small porcelain 
crucibles placed close together and covered with one large enamelled iron 
basin, detonated successively, after shortening time intervals, owing to 
the increasing concentration of thiocyanic acid in the surrounding atmos¬ 
phere. The accumulation of the liquid (or solid) products of decomposi¬ 
tion in close contact with the still undecomposed portion of the sample 
also results in greatly decreasing the stability of the azido-acid. Rela- 

':'®'Munikent'identification of Pure, Organic /Compounds,':^' Jolm Wiley and Sons, ^ 
' New York,: 1st ed., 1905, vol,' I,, p. ■ ,232.'■ 
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lively large samples of the compound and samples filed up or closely packed 
together are more subject to spontaneous explosion than are smaller 
portions or thin layers, owing to the greater opportunity for adsorption 
of the catal}i:ic agent in the former case. Such samples have been ob¬ 
served to explode, in some instances even at the temperatures of the ice 
chest, after the accumulation of catalyst during several hours of slow, 
spontaneous decomposition. 

Very small samples of the azido-acid, heated in open melting-point tubes, 
appear to melt between 50° and 65° to a yellow oil, in reality a decomposi¬ 
tion product, which undergoes further transformation, with evolution of 
gas and formation of the final orange-^^ellow solid product. Many samples 
have exploded under this treatment, sometimes with sufficient violence 
to shatter the melting-point tube, and in two instances, the thermometer 
as well. When heated above 70° samples of the azido-acid have almost 
invariably exploded, usually within a few seconds. 

In aqueous solution azido-dithiocarbonic acid undergoes decomposition, 
with evolution of nitrogen and formation of the usual orange-yellow 
product which is insoluble in water. The solution becomes turbid at 
first probably owing to the formation of small amounts of an insoluble 
intermediate product, rather than to the formation of sulfur, as the sub¬ 
stance was found to be soluble in hydrochloric acid. In certain non- 
aqueous solvents such as carbon disulfide, benzene, and ethyl alcohol, the 
azido-acid undergoes a similar decomposition with formation, apparently, 
of the same final product, which is insoluble also in these liquids. 

A quantitative nitrometric study of the isothermal decomposition of 
azido-dithiocarbonic acid in aqueous solution at 25° has been made over 
a period of about 218 hours, during which the volume of nitrogen evolved 
was read at frequent intervals. A sample of the solid acid weighing 0.1024 
g. and treated in the nitrometer tube with an amount of water just about 
sufficient to dissolve it, 3 delded 19.22 cc. (corr.) of nitrogen gas, corre¬ 
sponding to 1.991 atoms of nitrogen per molecule of the azido-acid. The 
data are shown in part in Pig. 1, Curve A. They indicate that the azido- 
acid decomposes in aqueous solution at a continually decreasing rate, 
owing to the diminishing concentration of the reacting substances present 
in the solution. The differential equation 

^ = 0.04368 (2 - a) (4) 

where T is the time in hours, and the number of atoms of nitrogen evolved 
per molecule of the azido-acid, expresses the approximate velocity of the 
reaction. This is the type equation of a simple monomolecular reaction. 
The integrated form 

^ 0.04368 (^” 2 - ») 


(5) 
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makes it possible to calctilate the amount of decomposition at any specified 
time. Curve Fig. 1, was plotted from data calculated by means of 
Equation 5. From the close agreement between the experimental and 
the calculated data it is evident that the spontaneous decomposition of 
azido-dithiocarbonic acid in aqueous solution is to be regarded as a simple, 
monotnoleciilar reaction that shows no effect of catalytic action. 



2 4- 6^ 6 10 i-f ItS IS 20 2.^. Z6 28 30 3Z 34- 36 38 ^0 

in Hours 

Fig. 1 


A similar investigation of the isothermal decomposition of the dry 
azido-acid at 25covered a period of 48 consecutive hours, during which 
a sample weighing 0.1055 g. yielded 18.76 cc. (corr.) of nitrogen, or 1.987 
atoms per molecule of the acid. The course of the decomposition during 
the first 10 hours is . shown in Fig. 2. 



I Z 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

T7me fn Houi*s 

Fig. 2 


The form of the curve tends strongly to confirm the experimental ob¬ 
servations upon the catalytic action of the yeUow intermediate product 
recorded above, and points toward the conclusion that the decomposition 
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of dry azido-dithiocarbonic acid takes place after tbe fasMon of a mono- 
molecular reaction catalyzed by one of its own products. It has not been 
found possible to formulate this autocatal 3 rtic reaction mathematically 
by means of the type equation dx/dt = kx(A ~ x), probably for one 
or,, more of the following reasons: (1) at least a part of the catalyst is in¬ 
itially evolved as a gas, HSCN, the adsorption and polymerization' of 
which takes place to a degree largely dependent upon the mechanical and 
physical condition of the sample; (2) the reacting mixture is only partially 
in liquid form, with the result that its behavior cannot be satisfactorily 
interpreted in terms of the mass law; and (3) light may exert a catalytic 
effect upon the reaction as indicated by certain qualitative observations. 
Further investigation of this topic is in progress. 

In the case of the decomposition of the azido-acid in aqueous solution 
the catalyst is but slightly soluble in water and is, therefore, removed 
from the sphere of action as soon as it is formed. Very dilute aqueous 
solutions of the unpolymerized thiocyanic acid seem to exert no appreciable 
catalytic influence upon the reaction. 

It might be argued that at higher temperatures the rapid progress of 
the exothermic decomposition would maintain the sample of azido-acid 
at a temperature appreciably above that of the thermostatic bath, thus 
producing an apparent autocatal 3 rtic effect due to the action of heat. At 
ordinary temperatures, however, the thermal gradient established in this 
manner may be regarded as negligible, in view of the relatively long period 
of decomposition, especially in cases vrhere small samples of the azido- 
acid are used. 

Various lines of evidence justify the conclusion that azido-dithiocarbonic 
acid, both in the dry state and in aqueous solution, decomposes as expressed 
by the equation 

HSCSNs - HSCN + S + Ns ■ (6) 

This is in conformity with the results of independent investigations of the 
decomposition of the potassium azido-salt,® which yields potassium thio¬ 
cyanate, sulfur and nitrogen; and of azido-carbondisulfide,^^ from which 
are obtained free thiocyanogen, sulfur and nitrogen. 

The brittle, vesicular, orange-yellow, final product was found^^ to be 
somewhat soluble in hot water, but practically insoluble in cold water. 
It dissolves readily in solutions of potassium, sodium or ammonium 
hydroxide. It loses little or no weight when stored for days in a desiccator 
over phosphorus pentoxide. It is apparently but slightly soluble in ethyl 
alcohol, acetic acid, and acetone. 

' '' 8 Ref. 2b, p. 2318.' 

' io.Ref.'6;p.'2643. '' 

i ^ In connection with this work the authors acknowledge with pleasure the assistance 
,'rendered by,Mr. D. P Murray. ' , • 
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Four determinations of the total amount of sulfur in both free and com¬ 
bined forms showed an average of 70.18%, confirming the theoretical 
value, 70.35%, calculated for the mixture (HSCN)^ + xS- The sulfur 
appears to be very intimately and rather uniformly mixed with the poly¬ 
merized thiocyanic acid, possibly forming a molecular mixture or solid 
solution with it. In an attempt to extract the sulfur with carbon di¬ 
sulfide it wms found that the extract contained some thiocyanic acid, 
showing a tendency on the part of this liquid to dissolve or depolymerize 
the residue. A fair separation was accomplished by digestion of the 
mixture %vith a 5% solution of sodium hydroxide. This dissolved the 
polymerized acid, and left much, though probably not all, of the sulfur 
undissolved. After removal of the sulfur by filtration, the yellow filtrate 
was acidified with nitric acid in slight excess, with the result that a heavy 
orange-yellow precipitate, similar in appearance to the original mixture, 
was obtained. The percentage of sulfur in different samples of this prod¬ 
uct was found to vary betw^een 53 and 55%, but the average of several 
determinations, 54.21%, agrees closely -with the theoretical value, 54.26% 
calculated for thiocyanic acid, indicating that the product is a fairly pure 
polymerized thiocyanic acid. It probably resembles the substance al¬ 
ready described as dithiocyanic acid, H2C2N2S2;^^ w^hile the orange-yellow 
solid regarded by the authors as a mixture of free sulfur and polymerized 
thiocyanic acid sho^rs certain of the characteristics of the substance known 
as perthiocyanic acid, H2N2C2S3,^^ or as isopersulfocyanic acid, H2C2N2S34^ 

Summary 

Azido-dithiocarbonic acid, HSGSN3, a new halogenoid hydracid, has 
been prepared by treatment of concentrated solutions of the sodium salt 
with hydrochloric acid. Its composition has been established by analysis, 
and its crv^staHogi-aphic and optical properties have been studied under 
the microscope. It is a white or very light yellow crystalline solid, fairly 
soluble in water,' and readily soluble in various non-aqueous liquids. It 
shows the characteristic properties of a strong acid, and its strength ap¬ 
proaches that of hydrochloric acid. It is easily oxidized by various re¬ 
agents,' yielding the free halogenoid, (SCSN 3 ) 2 . 

In solid form the acid is sensitive both to shock and to heat. At ordi¬ 
nary, temperatures it undergoes spontaneous decomposition at a rate char¬ 
acteristic of reactions of the monomolecular' type. This decomposition 
is catalyzed in the dry state, but not in aqueous solution, by an inter-' 
mediate product or by the thiocyanic acid formed, and may be expressed 
, ■ : 12 Fleischer, Ann., 179, 204 (1875). * 

Chattaway .and Stevens, J, Chem. Soc., 71, 833 (1897). , See also Klasoii, /. 

[2]'33, 

' Stokes, 'This JouRXAi.,'29, ,443 (1907).'' 
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by the equation, HSCSN3 = HvSCN + S + N 2 . The solid .product 
finally formed consists of polymerized thiocyanic acid and free sulfur. 

Ithaca, Nbw York 

[Contribution from the Laboratory of Physical Chemistry, University • of 

Wisconsin] 

DENSITY AND HYDRATION IN GELATIN SOLS^ 

By The Svedberg and Bruno A. Stein 

Received August 11, 1923 

Introductory and Theoretical 

It is known that in the case of true solution and in colloidal solutions 
there is more or less combination between the solute or the particles and 
the solvent or dispersing phase. 

Nageli long ago advanced the idea that solution was a process in which the material 
was surrounded by a shell of water. Pauli^ states, “Crystalloids are said to be hydrated 
(or, in general, solvated) in solution Yrhen water is attached to the dissolved molecules in 
a stoichiometric proportion. In some instances this hydration is sharply defined (as 
for sulfuric acid and ferric chloride), but in other cases the hydration is variable and 
shows a continual alteration with dilution and wdth change of temperature. We can 
describe such phenomena with more accuracy as addition of water (or formation of en¬ 
velopes) by the particles, . . . 

“Such an addition of the medium occurs on the particles of many colloids, and is 
described as hydration. . . . The indications of hydration of a disperse phase are a 
disproportionately great viscosity of the solution, a decreased activity of the movement 
of the particles as displayed in diffusion or in an electric field, and an alteration in volume 
or density in the direction of compression of the medium.” Zsigmondy® assumes that a 
density increase must be due to a compression of the particle by its water layer. A 
contraction in volume when gelatin is dissolved in water is then an evidence of hydration. 
The varying amount of water in gelatinous coagula shows hydration, Zsigmondy^ 
states that egg white and gelatin must have thicker layers of water than the non-soluble 
gold and that this assumption probably explains the stability of the former to addition 
of electrolytes. This exemplifies sols of the hydrophile and hydrophobe type. This 
author feels that this stability is due to the film of water rather than to the dispersion 
size of gelatin and gold. Remy also® ascribes a shell of water (Wasserhiille) to the ions of 
salts in solution. 

A high degree of hydration corresponds to a high viscosity in the sol according to 
Pauli® and Hatschek,’^ At the iso-electric point of gelatin, at Ph about 4.7, a mini- 

1 This paper constitutes the major portion of a thesis submitted by Bruno A. Stein 
in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

® Pauli, “Colloid Chemistry of the Proteins,” P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., Philadel¬ 
phia, 1922, p. 10. 

® Zsigmondy, “Kolloid Chemie,” Otto Spamer, Leipzig, 1920, 3rd ed., p. 99. 

Ref. 3, pp. 97-100. 

® Remy, Z. Cizm., 89, 467 (1915). 

T ® Pauli, iUd., 89, 529 (1915).' . ., 

' Hatschek,''/Tntro.duction;'to :Physics,"' and: Chemistry of Colloids,” J. '.and,'. A. 
Churchill, London, 1922, 4th ed., p. 84. 
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mum, viscosity is observed by Loeb, and it therefore would be also a minimum of hydra¬ 
tion.® At Ph 3.0-3.2 there is a maximum hydration according to the same authority. 

A,s stated above, Pauli explained the decrease in volume, or increase 
in density, since the two are reciprocal functions, when proteins are dis¬ 
solved, by assuming hydration of the particles. We picture the particle 
surrounded by a shell of highly compressed water. Measurements of 
the density of gelatin sols should give a measure of the degree of hydration. 
It was thought that if density determinations over a range of Sdrensen 
values should show a maximum for acids at Ph 3.2, which corresponds to 
the point of maximum viscosity, then Pauli’s hydration theory would be 
further verified. 

Pauli and Handovsky have shown that salts in general have a depressing 
effect upon the viscosity of protein sols. This is also true for some organic 
substances. It was thus hoped to get at the hydration by means of varia¬ 
tions in density with different concentrations of acids, salts, and non- 
electrolytes. 

Experimental Part 

Approximately 2 N, Ny 0.1 N, and 0.001 N solutions of acids we,re pre¬ 
pared (it was not necessary to have the normality absolutely exact since 
the Sorensen values were determined later with the hydrogen electrode, 
these values being tabulated in Table II). Salt solutions were prepared 
to contain equivalent amounts of chlorine so that 0.1 N sodium chloride 
contained one mole per liter while N strontium chloride contained 0.5 
mole per liter. For the non-electrol>i:es such as dextrose or glycerol, 
N solutions were prepared that contained one mole per liter. 

Density determinations were made on 5% gelatin solutions which were 
prepared in the following manner. The material used was a grade A1 
gelatin intended for culture media. In order to obtain gelatin containing 
: a constant amount of moisture regardless of humidity changes in the atmos¬ 
phere, the stock material was dried for two and one-half hours in an electric 
oven at bO-OO®. It was then broken into small bits by passing it through 
a food chopper. The ground gelatin was kept in a desiccator. For each 
sample o g. was weighed out and transferred into a dry Eiienmeyer flask; 
100 cc. of the desired solvent was then measured into the flask with a buret. 
Solution of the gelatin was effected by holding the flasks at the temper¬ 
ature of the thermostat, 35.2,°, and shaking them frequently. ,■ The den¬ 
sities were determined with, the aid of . the' Ostwald modification of Fhe 
Sprengel p 3 ^cnometer, one arm of which was equipped with; a ground-glass' 
cap while the other arm was fitted’ with a glass tube having a, small bulb 
and bent in the, shape of an elbow,.' With the pycnometer thus fitted, 
it was entirely submerged in the constant temperature bath, only the tip 
® Eoeb, "'Proteins and .Theory of Colloidal Behavior,” McGraw-Hill Book .Co., 'New; 
York, 1922, pp. '195-231. 
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of tlie elbow tube extending above the surface of the water. The hydrogen- 
ion concentrations of the acids were determined by the hydrogen-electrode 
method using a potentiometer sensitive to 0.2 or 0.3 millivolt. 

Method of Calculation 

The volume of the pycnometer was determined in the usual way. The 
density difference, d, was arrived at quite directly: the difference in weight 
betw-een the pycnometer plus the gelatin sol and the pycnometer plus 
the pure solvent was divided by the volume of the pycnometer. A con¬ 
crete example taken from the results will make the statement clearer. 
For 5% gelatin solution in N hydrochloric acid we find, 

N HCl solution + pyc. = 50 g. 0.3472^ - ^ 

JVHCl + pyc- = o0.4(40 vol. ot pyc. ^27.17565) 

Ciff. = 0.3472 

An attempt was made to standardize the various steps in the deter¬ 
minations as much as possible. For instance, the time required to weigh 
out the gelatin was always about the same. 

Data and Discussion of Results 

Density-diSerence determinations were made using both electrolytes 
and non-electrolytes. The former group consisted of acids (acetic, nitric, 
hydrochloric, sulfuric, and phosphoric) and salts (chlorides of the alkali 
and alkaline earth metals); the latter group was composed of organic 
substances such as urea, glycerol, and alcohol. Table I gives the values 
of d for 5% gelatin in acids of various concentrations as shown. 

TabIvL I 

The Effect of Acids on the Density Difference 




5% gelatin at 35.2° 



Concn. 

N 

Acetic 

Nitric 

Hydrcwihloric 

Sulfuric 

Thosphotic 

2 

0.01395 

.“ 

0.01237 

0.01145 

0.01304 

1 

.01440 

0.01243 

.01277 

.01251 

.01369 

0.1 

.01470 

.01361 

.01356 

.01377 

.01441 

0.001 

.01470 

.01425 

.01448 

.01435 

.01465 


V/ . v/v/ X - ' 

a 2 N Nitric acid coagulated the gelatin; therefore, no determination of the density 

could be made. 


It will be seen that in all cases d increases as the normality becomes less, 
or as the solution becomes more nearly pure water. The value of d is 
0 01443 when only distilled water is used. Apparently all values of d ap¬ 
proach that for water, although the values for A, 0.1 A, and 0.001 A 

acetic exceed it. ^ ^ 

The hydrogen-ion concentrations of the acids were determined with the-. 

hydrogen electrod,e and are tabulated in Table' II as Sorensen values,.'- 
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Table) II 

The Sorensen Values op the Acid Solutions 


Concn. 

Acetic 

Hydrochloric 

Sulfuric 

Phosphoric 

N 

Pii 

Pa 

Ph 

Ph 

2 

1.86 

0.03 

0.48 

1.00 

1 

2.17 

0.45 

0.51 

1.23 

0.1 

2.71 

0.90 

1.07 

1.60 

0.001 

. 3.55 

2.10 

2.51 

2.67 


In Fig. 1 are plotted the values of d on the y-axis against the Pn 
values of the acids on the x-axis. The value of d for pure water is 
0.01443 and is plotted at Ph 5.4. The first observation is that the density 
increases with Ph and comes to a maximum; the Sorensen value for this 
maximum is very near to 3.0. From the maximum at Ph 3.0, the density 
curves drop toward a minimum, probably near the iso-electric point. 
The curves for the variation of density with hydrogen-ion concentration 



0 1.0 2.0 3.0 4.0 5.0 6.0 7.0 


Ph'—> 

Fig. L“—Effect of acids on d. The strength of the acids is expressed in Sorensen values 

would, therefore, in a measure be identical with those given by Toeb^ for the 
variation of total swelling, osmotic pressure, conductivity, and viscosity. 
The hydration of gelatin increases with the Sorensen value up to or near 
Ph 3.0 as measured by the density of gelatin sols in various concentrations 
'of, acidsl''' 

If the density increase is due to the formation of a shell of highly com¬ 
pressed'watergelatin particle, we should expect the density'' 
®Toeb, '^Theory of CoUolda! Behavior,IV McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
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to vary with the amount of acid in solution, since there is a contest set up 
between the gelatin particles and the acid for the possession of the water. 
In Fig. 2 the values of d are plotted against the normality of' the acids. 
When this is done, the acids fall (roughly) in the order of their strengths, 
the acetic and phosphoric coming above hydrochloric, nitric, and sulfuric. 
The hydration of the gelatin is not as much affected by acetic acid as by 



sulfuric, for instance. From their positions on the graph, we may arrange 
these five acids in a series as regards their effect on the hydration of gelatin: 
acetic< phosphoric< hydrochloric< sulfuric and nitric. 

In Table III are given the effects of salts on the density difference. 


Tabuu III 

The Eeeect of Saets on the Density Difference 
5% gelafc at 35.2° 


Concn. 

N 

LiCl 

KCl 

NaCi 

.CaCls ' 

SrCIs 

2 

0.01201 

0.01037 

0.01051 

0.01004 

0.00825 

1 ■ 

.01303 

.01222 

.01179 

.01310 

.01063 

0.1 

.01416 

.01363 

.01340 

,01356 

■■ .01321 

0.001 

.01402 

.01376 

.01358 


.01364 


The values of d are of the same order as those obtained for the acids. On 
plotting d against the normality (with reference to the chlorine atom), 
in the same' manner' as for The: acids, we get the curves of Fig. 3. The 
'Ao,Freun<pich,:'''Kapiiiarchem Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft m. b.h., Leipzig, 
■ 1922,'pp.'920^78.'"' 
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value of d for gelatin in water for this series of runs is 0.01365 and is not 
plotted on the graph to avoid' confusion. ' As the solutions become, more 
dilute, the values of d approach that for pure water in all cases except 
litliium. It acts anomalously in that d for 0.1 N and 0.001 N solutions 
exceeds d for water. In the cases of these salts we again have evidence 


0.014 

0.013 

0.012 

0.011 

0.010 

t 

0.008 

0.0 0.5 1.0 1.5 2.0 

Normality —> 

Fig. 3.—Effect of salts on d 

of the hydration being affected by a contest between the gelatin and the 
salt for' the possession of the water. An interesting point to note is that 
the curves for the chlorides of the alkali metals fall above those for the 
alkaline earth metals and in the order of their absorption on charcoal. 
These cations can be arranged in a series with respect to their effect upon 
the density: Sr>Ga>Na,K>Li. 

Similar density determinations were made on gelatin solutions with 
various concentrations of non-electrol^es, all' organic substances' including 

Tabue IV 

o'f KoH-EDnctRorTTBs on the Density Difference 


Conen. 

N 

Dextrose 

5% gelatin at 35.2* 

Urea Glycerol 

Methyl ale. 

Ethyl, ale. 

2',' 

0.01201 

0.01312 

0.01357 

0.01485 

0.01514 

1 ' ,, . 

.01326 

.01357 

.01388 

. .01457 

.01489 

0 ;.l' ■ . 

■ , .01414 

.01428 

.01444 

■ .01439 

. .01458 

0.001 " 

01440, 

.01424 

.01462 

.01431 

.01421 


n Oden and''Andersson, J. Fhys. Chem., 2% 311 (1921). ■ Osaka, CdL Set. 
(1915). 
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dextrose, tirea, glycerol, metliyl and ethyl alcohol. The results are given 
in Table IV, and shown graphically in Tig. 4. In general, the organic sub¬ 
stances have much less effect on the hydration than do the acids and salts. 
A curious effect is obtained with the two alcohols: apparently their pres¬ 
ence encourages the hydration of gelatin,, since the density difference, d, 
increases with the increase in concentration of the^alcohoL The^slope 
of the curves is opposite in sign to those of the acids and salts. 



It is interesting to note in connection with the effect of salts and non¬ 
electrolytes on the density of the gelatin that Pauli and Handovsky^^ 
found that the viscosity of acid egg albumin was increasingly depressed 
by increased additions of salts such as sodium sulfate, sodium nitrate, 
sodium phosphate, and uranium nitrate. These same authors^® find that 
neutral salts depress the viscosity of alkaline egg albumin' and that the 
salts of the alkaline earth metals are more effective than the salts of the 
alkali metals. Handovsky^^ also finds that such, organic substances as 
urea, caffeine, glycocoll, and aminobenzoic acid depress the viscosity of 
protein sols. 

Summary 

1. .The variation in density of gelatin sols in different concentrations 
of, acids was determined. It was found that for all .the acids used,, the den- 
Pauli and Handavsky, Biochem. Z., 18, 340 (1909). 

Pauli and Handovsky, iW., 24, 239 (1910). 

' ^'Handovsky, iW., 25,'518'"'(1910).',' 
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sity increases with an increase in hydrogen-ion concentration up to a maxi¬ 
mum value.at about Fh 5.0, after which the.density curves drop toward 
a minimum (probably coming at Ph 4.7, although more data are necessary 
before a definite statement may be made). 

2. The curves for the variation of viscosity of proteins with change 
in Sorensen values also have a maximum at Ph 3.0“3.2 dropping to a 
minimum at the iso-electric point, Ph 4.7, as shown by Toeb and Pauli. 
The similarity of the density curves to the viscosity curves adds further 
verification to Pauli’s theory of hydration of proteins. 

3. The acids may be arranged in a series as to their effect on hydration: 
acetic< phosphoric< hydrochloric< sulfuric< and< nitric. 

4. It was shown that the effect of alkali and alkaline earth chlorides 
on hydration is of the same order as for acids and that the cations may be 
arranged in a series in the order of their effectiveness: Sr>Ca>Na,K>Iyi- 

5. Non-electrolytes did not affect the hydration to nearly as great an 
extent as did the acids and salts. The anomalous action of methyl and 
ethyl alcohols seemed to indicate that they favored the hydration. 

Madison, Wisconsin 

{Contribution from thf Bureau of Standards, United States Department of 

Commerce] 

THE DETERMINATION OF TITANIUM BY REDUCTION WITH 
ZINC AND TITRATION WITH PERMANGANATE^ 

By G. E. E. Lundeee and H. B. Knowees 

Rsceivkd August 18, 1923 

Introduction 

Most texts leave the impression that the reduction of titanium by zinc 
in acid solution, as in a Jones reductor,^ is a slow and difficult process. As 
a matter of fact, titanium is no more difficult so to reduce than iroii^ and 
the reduction proceeds quickly and quantitatively to the trivalent stage. 

The treatment of the reduced titanium solution is also usually made a 
matter of special precautions, such as catching the liquid in a measured 
excess of a standard permanganate solution or in an atmosphere of hydro- 
■■ gen or of carbon, dioxide. Here, precautions are well taken, as trivalent 
titanium ..is very easily oxidized. The question, therefore, .concerns the 
choosing of the most effective preventive and is answered by the use of 

1 Ptiblisked by permission of the Director of the Bureau of Standards of the 
United States'Department of Commerce. 

® Por details conceming the construction of a Jones reductor, consult such texts as 
: ,'Treadweh-Hall:, Chemistry/* Yol. II, 5th Ed., ,J. Wiley and Sons, 'p. '638, 
or Scott, ■ ‘Standard Methods of Chemical Analysis/* Vol. I, 3rd Ed., p. 320. 

® W. F. Hittebrand in, U, S, GeoL Survey, Bulk, 700, p. 169, calls attention tO'thfe 
fact and to a communication from , Mr. J.'A., Holladay, Chief Chemist of ..the Electro , 
Metallurficai Co., on the same subject. 
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a solution of ferric sulfate in the receiving flask in the same way that was 
recommended by Randall'^ for the determination of molybdenum* The 
use of permanganate in the receiver is unsatisfactory, as is generally recog¬ 
nized. The maintenance of an atmosphere of hydrogen or of carbon di¬ 
oxide entails extra labor and expense and is desirable only when both iron 
and titanium have been reduced and a direct titration of titanium is de¬ 
sired, or when a titanous solution is wanted for volumetric work. 

In view of the above remarks and of the increasing use of titanium, in 
various products, it seems desirable to present the following data which 
demonstrate the ease with which titanium can be quantitatively reduced 
in a Jones reduct or and quantitatively determined by catching the solution 
under ferric sulfate and then titrating with permanganate. 

Experimental Part 

A solution of titanic sulfate in sulfuric acid of 5% by volume was pre¬ 
pared from potassium titanium fluoride by repeated crystallizations of' 
the salt, followed by evaporations with sulfuric acid. Tests demonstrated 
the absence of iron and zii'conium and the solution was standardized both 
by precipitation with ammonia and by cupferron.^ With ammonia, three 
precipitations were made and the weighed oxide w^'as freed from silica. 
The results obtained by the two methods agreed wdthin 1 part in 2000. 
Weight burets were used in all of the work. 

The reductions were made in a reductor having a bore of 19 mm. and a 
zinc column 43 cm. in length. Our experience has been that satisfactory 
reduction can be obtained in any reductor wdiich provides a reasonable 
contact with amalgamated zinc. The reductor was always washed out 
with dil. sulfuric acid bef ore runs in order to eliminate reducing compounds 
which are formed as the reductor stands idle. The usual reduction pro¬ 
cedure was then followed and there were added in order, 25-50 cc. of 4il. 
sulfuric acid 3-5% by volume, 150 cc. of the same solution containing the 
titanium, 100 cc. more of acid, and finally 100 cc. of water. The reduction 
was performed at a speed of approximately 100 cc. per minute or 4 minutes 
for the passage of all solutions through the reductor. 

The reduced solution was caught under a 3-5-foM excess of ferric sulfate® 

^Randall, Am. J. Scl, [4] 24, 313 (1907). 

® Thornton, Am. J. Sci., [4] 37, 173, 407 (1914). Tntidell and Knowles, 

Eng. Chefn., 12, m (mO). 

® Randal! (Ref, 4) and various texts prescribe the use of a solution of ferric am- 
monitim sulfate. Our experience goes to show that a sulfuric acid solution of ferric 
sulfate prepared from ingot iron or plain carbon steel is preferable in that it is less ex¬ 
pensive, the absence of ferrous salts and chlorides is assured, and the solution has a 
clearer color when used alone or with phosphoric acid. Such a solution is made by- 
dissolving'the materiai'in aqua regia, 'evaporating to the fuming' point with' sul'furic acid, 
and diluting' to proper volume after chlorides., have'been .expelled; .0.02 g.'of iron per cc. 
of''3'%''''(by'volume)' sulfuric'acid' is a convenient' strength' and'this will "satisfactorily, 
'provide.for''C),0'04''g. of.titanium.' ' ' '/v ■ 
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soltition and then titrated with 0,1 N permanganate which had been 
standardized against sodium oxalate. No phosphoric acid was used in 
the receiver because of the insolubility of titanium phosphate. All titra¬ 
tions were corrected by careful runs on the reagents and end-point. 

The data are given in Table I. 

Table I 

The Reduction of Titanium by Zinc 


Acidity of solution, 

5%. All solutions were thorou 
indicated 

ghly boiled except where otherwise 

Titan: 

Taken 

G. 

lum 

Bound 

G. 

Error 

G. 

Reducing conditions 
Temperature Ferric iron used 

°C. X theoretical 

0.1108 

0.1110 

-1-0.0002 

90-100 

5 

.0551 

.0555 

-h .0004 

90-100 

5 

.0051 

.0053 

4- .0002 

90-100 

. 5 

.1052“ 

.1053 

.0001 

90-100 

5 ,' 

.0529“ 

.0532 

-f .0003 

90-100 

5 

.0059^^ 

.0058 

- .0001 

90-100 

5 , 

.1022^ 

.1024 

4- .0002 

22-25 

5 

.0506^ 

.0508 

4- .0002 

22-25 

5 

.1025“’'’ 

.1028 

4- .0003 

22-25 

5 

.0999' 

.1010 

4- .0001 

22-25 

5 

.1053'^ 

.1056 

4- .0003 

75-80 

5 

.1089'' 

.1092 

4- .0003 

75-80 

5 

.1012 

.0854 

~ .0158 

90-100 

None 

.0542“’'’ 

.0503 

- .0039 

22-25 

None 

.1063 

.1045 

- .0018 

90-100 

1 

.1074* 

.1062 

- .0012 

22-25 

1 

.1071 

.1071 

=!= .0000 

90-100 

3 

.1061* 

.1061 

± .0000 

22-25 

3 


® Acidity of solution, 3%. ‘' Solutions not boiled, 

^ Solutions cooled after boiling, Solutions quickly warmed. 


The data in Table I .show that a rapid, quantitative reduction of titanium 
can be had in a Jones reductor, provided the reduced solution is caught 
Under a solution containing at least three times more ferric salt than is 
necessary to oxidize the reduced titanium. The slight errors average no 
more than one drop of titrating solution and are undoubtedly due to ex¬ 
perimental errors which could be largely eliminated if it were necessary 
to do so. The data also show that the reduction can be done with sulfuric 
acid of 3“5% by volume at any temperature between 25°, and 100°, that 
it is not necessary to expel air from the solutions used in the reductor, 
and that an excess of ferric sulfate must be used in the receiving flask. 

'■ When titanium iS'reduced in the Jones reductor and then titrated as 
above, it. should be borne in mind that the results win be in error if other 
reducible, compounds are'present.' Such are: certain organic compounds, 
nitric'acid,; tin, ^ arsenic, antimony, molybdenum^^^, iron^^Achromium^^ 
vanadium^^, tungsten, uranium and columbium. Of these, the effect'of 
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tlie first five is indefinite and depends on experimental conditions; molyb¬ 
denum, iron, chromium and vanadium- are quantitatively reduced to the 
valences' which are indicated; the reduction of the last three is not definite, 
tungsten approaching the quinquevalent, and uranium and columblum 
the trivalent state. The list seems large and formidable, but in reality 
it is not so. Some of the compounds are uncommon and all, save colum- 
bium, can be removed with but little efi'ort. For example, it is obvious 
that nitric acid can be easily removed by evaporations with sulfuric acid 
and that organic compounds can be destroyed by evaporation with the 
same acid together with oxidizing agents such as nitric, permanganic or 
persuifuric acids. The simple remedy for tin, arsenic, antimony and 
molybdenum is, of course, treatment with hydrogen sulfide in a solution 
sufficient^ acid to prevent h 3 ffirolysis of titanium. The elimination of 
iron is a little more laborious, as it involves three treatments: reduction 
of the iron by hydrogen sulfide in acid solution, its precipitation by ammon¬ 
ium sulfide in the presence of tartrate, and the removal of the tartrate as 
outlined above. The separation of titanium from chromium, vanadium, 
tungsten and uranium is conveniently done by filtration after oxidation 
in affialine solution as, for example, with sodium carbonate and sodium 
peroxide; in this separation, it is to be borne in mind that at first titanium 
is also oxidized and rendered soluble and that thorough boiling of the solu¬ 
tion is necessary to effect its complete precipitation. It is fortunate that 
columbium is rarely met, as its separation from titanium is a difficult 
matter. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to record that the preparation of titanous 
solutions for use in volumetric work should not be much more difficult 
than the task of preparing the corresponding titanic solutions. This 
follows because any volume of the acidified titanic solution can be run 
tlirough a Jones reductor and caught in a bottle of suitable size fitted with 
a 3"liole stopper carrying the outlet of the Jones reductor, and inlet and 
outlet tubes for maintaining the necessary neutral atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide or hydrogen. 

Summary 

■ The reduction of titanium in a Jones reductor proceeds rapidly and' is 
quantitative, provided the reduced solution is caught under ,a 3“5”fold- 
excess of ferric sulfate. 

„ The, reduction is conveniently 'carried on in- solutions containing , 3r5% " 
- by-' volume of. sulfuric acid and .may-be done at -any temperature between' 
,25^,'and 100°. ■ 

.'Attention is called to' interfering compounds and their-removal, and to 
.'the ease^ with "which-ditanous solutions' can be-prepared for-, volumetric -use. 

.Washington,-',!).'C.,', 
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[Contribution from thf ChSmicai, Laboratory of Clark University, No. I, 32] 

STUDIES RELATING TO METALLO-ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. 1. 
INTRODUCTION. II. THE EQUIVALENT CONDUCTANCE OF 
TRIMETHYLSTANNYL CHLORIDE IN ETHYL ALCOHOL 
By Charles A. Kraus and Conral C. Callis 

Received September S, 1923 

Introduction 

The metallo-organic compounds, that is, compounds in which metallic 
elements appear united with carbon groups, have attracted marked atten¬ 
tion within recent years after having passed through a long period of 
neglect. But even now efforts are directed chiefly towards the prepara¬ 
tive side, while the physicochemical properties of these compounds remain 
largely undetermined. It might be expected that in the metallo-organic 
compounds the metallic elements function in a manner analogous to carbon 
in ordinary carbon compounds and that here, if anywhere, substances 
might be formed which should serve to bridge the gap between inorganic 
and organic compounds. The present series of investigations was under¬ 
taken for the purpose of supplying further knowledge in this field, partic¬ 
ularly in relation to the constitution and physicochemical properties of 
certain of these compounds. 

The metallo-organic compounds may be divided into several classes: 
first, the derivatives of the normal elements of the fifth, sixth and seventh 
groups; and second, the derivatives of the normal elements of the first, 
second, third and fourth groups and of certain of the heavier elements of 
other groups. 

The members of the first class of substances are, in general, more stable 
than those of the second. They may be looked upon as organic derivatives 
of the normal hydrides of the elements in question, although the hydrides, 
as a rule, are much less stable than the corresponding organic derivatives* 

The elements of this group form mixed compounds in which the valences 
of the central element may be partially satisfied by hydrogen and partially 
by hydrocarbon groups. Other mixed compounds may also be formed 
in which a portion of the valences may be satisfied by electronegative ele¬ 
ments or groups. These latter compounds are not, as a rule, very stable, 
particularly with respect to water, which hydrolyzes them readily. They 
do not appear to possess salt-like properties in a marked degree. Some of 
the elements of this group are metallic and others non-metallic and there 
is nothing to indicate that any marked distinction exists between com¬ 
pounds derived from metallic and those derived from non-metallic elements. 

A remarkable property of the members of this group of substances is 
their power of combining with acids and with the organic halides to form 
stable compounds of the formida X, in which n is the 
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valence of the element with respect to hydrogen, R is a univalent organic 
group or hydrogen, and X is an electronegative element. These com¬ 
pounds, which are well known, being represented by the substituted am¬ 
monium, sulfonium and iodonium salts, exhibit marked electrolytic 
properties, in'that they are highly ionized in water as well as in practically 
all other solvents of higher dielectric constant, are conductors of elec¬ 
tricity in the fused condition, and yield strong bases. Thus, the sub-' 
stituted ammonium, sulfonium and iodonium bases, as well as the bases 
of other elements of these groups, are practically as strong as the hydroxides 
of the alkali metals. 

The second group of compounds, derived from the elements of the first, 
second, third and fourth groups, as well as from certain other heaw 
elements, may likewise be looked upon as organic derivatives of the hy¬ 
drides of these elements. But while the h 3 'drides have a relatively low 
stabilit}^ particularly in the case of the less electropositive elements, the 
corresponding organic derivatives are comparatively stable. These may 
be divided into two sub-groups, depending upon whether the element in 
question is strongly electronegative or strongly electropositive. In the 
case of the strongly electropositive elements such as sodium, the compounds 
are solids at ordinary temperatures, and exhibit, to some degree at least, 
electrolytic properties resembling those of the corresponding hydrides in 
this respect.^ The corresponding compounds of the less electronegative 
elements are, as a rule, mobile liquids at ordinary temperatures, having 
low freezing points and exhibiting no electrolytic properties. In a few 
instances mixed compounds are known in which hydrogen and organic 
groups both occiu*. In many instances, too, mixed compounds containing 
organic groups and strongly electronegative elements or groups of elements 
are formed, many of which are comparativety stable. However, those 
compounds containing two or more electronegative elements or groups 
show a considerable tendency to hydrolyze in the presence of water or other 
similar solvents. 

The most interesting representatives of this series of compounds are those 
correspondiiig to the formula M”R «_iX, in which a single valence of the 
central element is satisfied by a strongly electronegative element or group. 
These compounds have ordinarily been looked upon as salts, and indeed 
they exhibit numerous properties common to salts. Thus, solutions of 
these compounds in water or the' alcohols■■ conduct the electric current,^ 
while they yield corresponding bases of the type 'M”R,i_iOH, which' ex¬ 
hibit marked alkaline properties in aqueous solution. ■ It should be pointed 
out, .however, that these baseS' are weak 'when compared with bases of' the 

■ .iHern, X 

' ;(a) Bre'dig, Z. pkystM. 'Cliem,,. 13, 303^ ( 1894 ). '" (b); ''Zelinsky 'and 'Krapiwin; ibid., 
21 ,', 47 ^( 1896 )^^ 
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type j- lOH. Thus, the ionization constant^^ of trimethyl tin hy¬ 
droxide at 25° is 1.7 X 10~h 

While the compounds of the type M”R« ^ iX have ordinarily been classed 
among' the electrolytes or the salts, their behavior, even in solution in 
various solvents, would appear to indicate that they are not true salts. 
Thus Zelinsky and Kinpiwin have determined the equivalent conductance 
of trieth}^ tin iodide in methyl alcohol^^ and have found that the solutions 
are not as highly ionized as are the corresponding solutions of typical salts, 
while at the same time they conform approximately to the law of mass 
action. The same is true of diethyl tin di-iodide in the same solvent, which 
here, however, appears to behave like a binary electrolyte. 

The physical properties of the pure compounds do not correspond with 
those of salts. The mere fact that most of these substances have com¬ 
paratively low melting points and are comparatively volatile at ordinary 
temperatures would appear to indicate that they are not true salts. Per¬ 
haps the most typical example of substances of this type is trimethyl tin 
iodide, which is a liquid boiling at about 170° and melting slightly above 0°. 
The properties of the corresponding bromide and chloride are similar to 
those of the iodide, the boiling points being somewhat lower and the 
melting points somewhat higher. 

These compounds are characterized by their ready solubility in a great 
variety of liquids. At ordinary temperatures, trimethyl tin iodide, for 
example, is miscible (in all proportions) with water, alcohol, ether, acetone, 
petroleum ether, benzene, toluene, etc. Only in the case of ammonia and 
various amines does a solid phase appear. In this case, the solid 
phase consists of a compound between trimethyl tin iodide and the sol¬ 
vent. The nature of the compound here involved will be discussed more 
fully subsequently. 

Compounds of this class do not conduct the electric current in the pure 
liquid condition. Thus the specific conductance of trimethyl tin iodide is 
below 0.3 X 10“®. What the true value of the conductance of this sub¬ 
stance is cannot readily be determined, owing to the fact that traces of 
impurity have a strong influence on its conductance and the purification 
of these substances is not readily accomplished. The other halides of the 
trimethyl tin group exhibit properties corresponding to those'of trimethyl 
tin iodide. So, also, amyl mercury iodide in the fused state is a poor 
conductor of the, current. ' It, is probable,,that all' substances of this' type 
are non-electrolytes in the fused condition. 

; ;' In solution' in various solvents the compounds of this type exhibit nicked' 
divergence from, ordinary salts. In Table I are', given; approximate values 
of the conductance of trimethyl tin iodide in different solvents. 

An examination of this table will show that while'trimethyl tin iodide' 
conducts the murent fairly readily in' certain'solvents,' in other solve.iifS' 
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it is virtually a non-conductor. Furthermore, there is no relation between 
the conductance of the solutions and the dielectric constant of the solvent 
medium. Thus the conductance in ■ nitrobenzene and nitromethane, of 
dielectric, constants'36 and 39, respectively, is little higher than that in 
ether or be,n 2 ene. In other words, dissolved in these solvents, trimeth}^ 
tin iodide is not an electrolyte. On the other hand, in acetone, pyridine, 
and the alcohols, trimethyl tin iodide conducts the current fairly readily, 

TABrn I 

Conductance or Trimethyd Tin Iodide in Various Souvents 
Specific cond. of (CHslsSnl = 0.3 X 10 



Dielectric 



Specific 


Equiv. 

Solvent 

const. 

Dilution 


cond. 



cond. 

Benzene . 

. 2.3 

0.271 

2 

21 

X 

10- 

-6 


Ether . 

. 4.4 

0.677 

1 

27 

X 

10- 

-5 


Nitrobenzene . 

. 36 

0.948 

1 

.02 

X 

10 

-a 


Nitromethane . 

. 39 

0.948 

5 

.70 

X 

10 

-5 


Benzonitrile . 

. 26 

0.271 

1 

.58 

X 

10 

-4 


Methyl salicylate . 

...... 8.8 

0.406 

3 

.68 

X 

10 



Ethyl acetate . 

. 6.1 

0.406 

7 

.37 

X 

10 

-5 


Acetone . 

. 22 

0.271 

4 

.42 

X 

10 

~z 

0.120 



92.5 

2 

.48 

X 

10 

-5 

0.229 

Amyl alcohol. .. 

. 16 

0.271 

1 

.44 

X 

10 

-2 

0.390 



8.67 

5 

.84 

X 

10 

-5 

0.503 

Benzyl alcohol ......... 

.. 13 

0.271 

8 

.86 

X 

10 

-2 

2.40 



8.67 

3 

.81 

X 

10 

"3 

3.30 

Pyridine. 

. 13 

0.215 

,7 

.03 

X 

10 

-2 

' ■ 1.51 



13.72 

1 

.92 

X 

10 

-3 

2.65 

Ethyl alcohol. 

. 26 

0.271 

4 

.41 

X 

10 

-2 

1.20. 



1.084 

2 

.22 

X 

10 

“2 

2.41 


the ionization in general being higher, the higher the dielectric constant 
of the medium, with the exception of acetone, in which solvent the con¬ 
ductance is markedly lower than even in amyl alcohol although the fluidity 
of acetone is much higher than that of amyl alcohol. It would appear 
that the electrolytic properties of solutions of trimethyl tin iodide are 
due to some specific interaction with the solvent medium. Apparently, 
those solvents containing basic oxygen or nitrogen atoms form electrolytic 
solutions. On the other hand, solvents which do not contain basic oxygen 
or nitrogen atoms yield non-conducting solutions, irrespective of the value 
of the dielectric constant. 

It may be surmised that the electrol 3 rtic properties of solutions in the 
amines and the alcohols and similar compounds are due to the .formation of 
compounds of the ammonium and oxonium type. That this is actually 
the case will be shown in other numbers of this series. 

The' Equivalent Conductance of ,'Trimethyl Tin CMoride' in Ethyl Alcohol 

:T,he'''work\''of' '.Zelrn^ and "KrapiW'm,';:'as,' well, our own,, preliminary 
mepurementSi' Andicatesj that'.the;trimethyl tin "halides are ionized in' 
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alcoholic solution, although less than are the corresponding typical salts. 
It appeared of interest to determine the true degree of ionization of one of 
these compounds in alcohol, as well as to determine whether or not the law 
of mass action is here applicable. 

Materials and Apparatus.—^Trimethyl tin chloride was prepared by chlorinating tin 
tetramethyl which had previously been purified by treating with ammonia vapor to 
precipitate any halide present, leamng behind the tin tetramethyl.^ Clilorinatioo is 
readily effected by leading dry chlorine through tin tetramethyl cooled in ice water 
with the exclusion of daylight. The trimethyl tin chloride is separated from any excess 
tin tetramethyl by fractional distillation and is finally purified by successive recrystalliza¬ 
tions from iow-boiling petroleum ether at low temperatures. The last traces of petroleum 
ether are removed by means of a vacuum pump. 

Trimetliyi tin chloride crystallizes in the form of needles melting at 37 

Absolute alcohol was prepared by dehydrating 95% alcohol with lime in the usual 
way. This product was then treated with freshly dehydrated copper sulfate, 1 kg. 

of copper sulfate for 6 liters of alcohol, the whole being heated under a 
reflux condenser for several days, with a slow stream of air passing 
through the. apparatus. The alcohol was then vaporized with a stream 
of pure dry air passing through it; about V 4 of the vapor was con¬ 
densed and collected for use, the remainder passing by and being later 
condensed and rejected. By this method, alcohol having a specific 
conductance of 3.0 X 10“® was obtained. 

The conductance apparatus and thermostat employed were similar 
to those earlier employed in this Laboratory and described elsewhere in 
This Journal.^ 

The cell employed was that previously used by Kraus and Kurtz® in 
this Laboratory; its constant was found to be 0.018286 =>= 1. All 
measurements were carried out at 25.00 1°. 

For the preparation of dilute solutions of known concentration, 
a stock solution was made up by introducing a known weight of tri¬ 
methyl tin chloride into a known weight of alcohol contained in a special 
weight buret, shown in Fig. 1. A is the body of the buret containing 
the solution. G is a side arm carrying a ground-glass stopper through 
“which the constituents of the solution are introduced. B is an arm 
graduated in cc., the bottom of which is closed by means of the rod C, 
which is gi'ound and polished into its seat at D. The rod C is attached 
to the upper end of the side tube B by means of the short length of pure 
rubber tubing B. The delivery tube of the buret is dosed by the tube F. The solu¬ 
tion in, the''buret .at no time comes in contact with a lubricated surface. Approximately 
the desired amount of solution is introduced into the side arm B, after which the end of 
the buret is introduced into the cell and the liquid in B is allowed to run out by raising the 
rod C. When all the liquid has run out, the buret is removed from the cell and the cap 
F replaced, and'the amount, of solution introduced into the cell is determined, "by re¬ 
weighing the buret,' This apparatus haS' been' found extremely useful in;,handling 
liquids wBich dissolve stopcock lubricant. 

‘ The cell was removed from the bath after each addition of solution, and the contents 
were thoroughly mixed. The cell was then returned to the thermostat and conductance 

, 'Werner and Pfeiffer, .'Z.'nnorg. Chem., 17,. 82 ,(1898)., . 

, "Kraus' ,and Parker,' This ,Journal, 44,,,2429'(1922). ' , , 

® Kraus and Kurtz,'«W.,' 44, '.'2463 "(1922),' 


Q 


0 







Fig. 1 
.Weight buret 
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measurements made at intervals until a constant value was reached. This procedure 
was repeated until check readings were obtained. At the lower concentrations, a slow 
change in the value of the conductance took place with time, which rendered these ob- 
servatioiis somewhat uncertain. At higher concentrations, this effect was not observed; 
it W’-as greatly accentuated in case the specific conductance of the alcohol was high. In 
the case of the iodide the effect w^as much more pronounced than in that of the chloride 
and could not be overcome at the time. 

Experimentai Results.—In Table II are given the results of a series 
of measurements with trimethyl tin chloride at 25°. The specific con- 
ductance of the solution given in the second column has been corrected 
for the specific conductance of the solvent, whose value is given at the head 
of the table. The equivalent conductance is given in the third column and 
the mass-action function, K X 10"^, in the last column. 

Table II 

Conductance or Trimethyl Tin Chloride in Absolute Alcohol at 25® 
347.37 g. of absolute alcohol. Specific conductance, /, of alcohol == 0.305 X 10”^. 
Cell constant, 0.018286. Solution added contained 4.83% of (CHs'jsSnCl by ireight 


Concn. X 10^ 

SpeciiSc Cond. 

1 X 10? 

Equivalent cond. 

A 

K X 10i 

0.1566 

17.88 

11.42 

0.346 

. 0.2600 

24.16 

9.29 

.344 

0.3178 

27.56 

8.67 

.356 

0.6219 

40.09 

6.45 

.350 

1.0441 

53.36 

5,11 

.349 

1.8773 

72.91 

3.89 

.347 

3.0545 

94.55 

3.10 

.349 

4.9749 

122.58 

2.46 

',350 

8.9449 

167.47 

1.87 

.356 

16.5707 ' 

234.09 

1.41 

.369 


Discussion.^—The results are shown graphically in Tig. 2, values of 
1/A being plotted as ordinates and values of the specific conductance as 
abscissas. If the law of mass action is applicable, the experimentally 
determined points, according to this plot, should lie on a straight line, the 
intercept of which on the axis of ordinates yields the value of 1 /Ao and the 
slope of which gives the value of K/Aq^, from which the value of K may be 
determined. 

An examination of the plot will show that, with the exception of two or 
three determinations at higher concentrations, the points lie on a straight 
line practically within the limits of the experimental error. This is also 
indicated by the value of the mass-action constant as given in the last 
column of Table IL The plot yields for Ao the value 30.8, and for K the 
value 0.349 X 10”h' 

It is evident that the law of mass action holds very nearly up to a con¬ 
centration of 10“® equivalents per liter, while at higher concentrations 
theredS' a'sloW'deviation in’the same :direction as in the case of ordinary 
electrolytes in solvents" of ' higher' dielectric' constant. ■ This electrolyte^ in' 
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alcohol, therefore, resembles moderately weak acids and bases in water and 
moderately strong acids in alcohol. This is a striking fact, inasmuch as it 
is practically the first instance of an electrolyte, other than an acid or 
a base, which has been shown to conform to the law of mass action in 
solvents of higher dielectric constant. 

Heretofore, the only weak electrolytes known have been the acids and 
bases. It appears, however, that, in general, compounds of the type 
M”Rk-iX are comparatively weak electrolytes. 

x4ctually, the compounds of this type have many properties in common 
with the acids. As has already been pointed out, in the pure liquid state 
they are indifferent conductors of the electric current. In solution they 



0 2.5 5.0 7.5 10.0 12.5 15.0 17.5 20.0 22.5 

Specific conductance X 10® 

Fig. 2.—^Approach of conductance values to the mass-action relation of solutions of 
(CHslsSnCI in absolute alcohol 

act as electrolytes only when dissolved in solvents of the basic type, such 
as ammonia, water, etc. This is also true of the acids. In the case of 
the acids, the conductance is accounted for on the assumption that a 
compound of the type is formed between the acid and the 

solvent. As will- later, be shown, the compounds of the type 
likewise combine with solvents of the ammonia and' water type to form new 
compounds, of the type M'^R^^.iX.-. These .compounds, ■ therefore, so far, 
as their physicochemical properties are concerned, may be classed with the 
,,acids.', ■ 

That this should be the case is not unexpected, as has been pointed out 
by one-of the authors.® ; The behavior of an element, or a group of elements, 
in its compounds with' other elements or,- groups, is, determined by its 
position in the potential series. - A strongly electropositive group combined 
:«:Rxaus,:':R<?r.: irav, 42, fiSS (1923). 
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with a strongly electronegative element or group yields an electrolyte, that 
is, a compound which is ionized in the pure state as well as in solution. 
As the electropositive constituent becomes less electropositive, the elec¬ 
trolytic properties of the resulting compound become less pronounced, 
the specific conductance of the pure substance in the liquid condition 
'diminishes and its ionization in solution, under otherwise comparable 
conditions, likewise diminishes. When the electropositive constituent 
lies somewhere near the middle of the potential series, in other words, when 
its position corresponds with that of hydrogen, the compound will exhibit 
practically no electrolytic properties, or only weakly electrol}i:ic properties 
in the pure state and, in general, will not exhibit electrolytic properties 
in solution. Only in case the group is capable of associating itself with the 
solvent, or some added substance, to form a new and more electropositive 
group will solutions of these compounds exhibit electrolytic properties. 

That a group of the type of the trimethyl tin group lies intermediate 
in the potential series is further shown by the fact that this group forms a 
stable negative as well as positive ion. In fact, compounds in which 
this group acts electronegatively are probably true salts. Thus, compounds 
of the type (CH 3 ) 3 SnNa may readily be formed, and these compounds 
exhibit marked electrolytic properties in solution and in general behave 
like salts. Such compounds will be discussed more fully in a succeeding 
article. 

Summary 

1. The metallo-organic compounds corresponding to the formulas 

and exhibit electrolytic properties, but only the 

members of the first class are true electrolytes. The members of the 
second class exhibit electrolytic properties only under particular condi¬ 
tions. ■ 

2. Data are given for the conductance of trimethyl tin iodide in the 
pure state and in solution in various solvents. The pure compound is a 
poor conductor, while solutions of this compound in solvents of the non- 
basic t 3 q)e are likewise poor conductors, even though the dielectric con¬ 
stant of the solvent may be high. ' Solutions in the alcohols and the amines 
are relatively good conductors. 

■'3. The equivalent conductance of trimethyl tin chloride in' absolute 
alcohol at low concentrations, has been measured. From these measure¬ 
ments the value 30.8 is deduced for 'Ao. ■ ' .Up to a concentration of 10”* 
Nr the conductance values' conform to the' law of mass action' within" the 
limits 'of'ihe/experimental error. 'The mass-action constant 'has the 
,value'.0.349 : 

' ■ 4.'' .The 'propertieS 'of'compounds of'the t3rpe of trimethyl tin'chloride 

' ;'':are'discussed. bTt Is'suggested:^ electrolytic .properties, of solutions 

of this and similar compounds in the alcohols and the amines are due to 
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the formation of' a more electropositive group by combination of the tri¬ 
methyl tin group with the solvent. It is pointed out that the properties 
of trimethyl tin chloride correspond closely to the properties of methyl 
iodide and more particularly to those of the halogen acids. 

5. The properties of the trimeth 3 d tin group and of its coinpoimds may 
be accounted for on the basis' of the electro-affinity of this group. The 
analogy which this group bears to hydrogen is pointed out. 

WORCBSTEJR, MaSSACHUSOTS 


■[Contribution from the Gx^tbs Chbmicau Laboratory or thb California Institute 
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THE FREE ENERGY AND HEAT OF FORMATION OF LEAD 

MONOXIDE 

By David F. Smith’^ and Hubert K. Woods 
Received September 11, 1923 

Introduction 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine the change in the 
free energy and heoM content when lead oxide (PbO) is formed from its 
elements at 25°. 

Apparently no measurements have yet been made from which the free 
energy of lead oxide may be accurately obtained. High-temperature 
equilibria would doubtless be complicated by the formation of other oxides 
of lead and always involve a more or less unreliable extrapolation to 
standard temperature on account of inaccurate heat data. Lewis and 
Randall^ have attempted to calculate the free energy of lead monoxide 
from solubility measurements and molal free energies but obtain a very 
uncertain value. As the results of Berland Austerweil'^ show, in solutions 
of lead monoxide there is considerable formation of complex ions such as 
PbOH+, so that the activity of the lead ion would be diflScult to estimate 
even in very dilute solutions. Lewis and RandalP have also pointed out 
the probable uncertainty in the thermochemical value of the heat of 
formation of lead monoxide and the excessive discrepancy between their 
approximate value of its free energy and that obtained by using low-tem¬ 
perature specific-heat data,' heats of reaction, and the constant entropy 
principle (the so-called “third law of thermodynamics’")- 

Since lead oxide is only slightly soluble in dilute alkaline solutions, a meas¬ 
urement of, thC' electromotive force of cells such as H 2 (g) | diL alkaline solu- 
tion|PbO(s) Pb(s) should give' directly a measure of the free-energy 
change in the reaction H 2 (g) '+ PbO(s) = Pb(s) + H20(l). A combina- 
V ;/:'^National'Research Fellow in Chemistry. 

* Lewffi and Randal,. 'Thermodynamics/’ McGraw-Hill Co., New York, 1923, ,p., 

Q.ndAusteiwetl, Z, Eleklrochem., IS, 165 {1907). . 
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tion of the electromotive-force measurements with the known value of the 
free energy of liquid water would give the free-energ}^ content of IPbO(s). 

In view of the unreliabilit}’' of the thermochemically determined heat 
of formation, we have obtained the heat of the above reaction from the 
temperature coefficient of the electromotive force of the above-mentioned 
cells. This, when combined with the known heat of formation of liquid 
wmter, gives the desired heat of formation. The possession of the requisite 
low-temperature specific data, together with the free energy and heat of 
formation of lead oxide permits a firrther test of the “third law.” 

This research was carried on in part wdth the aid of a gvant made to 
Professor A. A. Noyes the Carnegie Institution of Washington, for 
which the authors wish to express their indebtedness. 

Preparation of Materials and Solutions 

We prepared for use in our cells red lead monoxide, which is the stable 
form at ordinary temperatures.^ The yellow oxide and also the hydroxide, 
in contact with alkaline solutions, slowly change over to the stable, red 
form. A fine, crystalline, dark red oxide was obtained by slowly adding 
crystals of pure lead acetate to a boiling, concentrated solution of sodium 
hydroxide from which the carbonate had been removed by the addition 
of a small amount of barium hydroxide. The oxide thus obtained was 
thoroughly washed with water and dried in a vacuum over sulfuric acid. 
Lead was plated on platinum spirals from a solution of pure lead oxide 
in strong perchloric acid containing a small amount of Witte’s peptone. 
This gave a light gray, closely-adhering deposit free from occlusions. 
Finely divided lead was prepared by fusing pure lead carbonate with pure 
sodium cyanide in a porcelain dish, and filing the button thus obtained. 
Barium hydroxide solution was used as electrol}i:e, since it is more 
easily obtainable pure than are the alkali hydroxides and also because it 
remains free from dissolved carbonate.. The solution was made from a 
high grade of the pure crystallized salt of commerce. 

Air was carefully excluded from all solutions and from the cell by the 
use of glass flasks fitted with sealed-on outlet tubes and connected to a. 
supply of nitrogen. 

Apparatus 

One of the . chief difficulties experienced with cells wMcli depend upon 
the saturation of a solution.'with a solid lies, we believe,''in the slowness of 
the approach to saturation and of the removal of oxygen. This can, 
however, be. obviated by efficient stirring, of the solution. We have, there- 
"fore, used an, automatic: pump which saturates'and .stirs the solution :di- 
: ^ For'''a discnssioii. of .the relative stabilities', of the various forms ^of lead oxide, .their 
solubilities, etc., see Abegg,"'“Handbuch der anorganischeu 'Ghemie,''' S. Hirzel, Leipzig,., 
''lP09j.ni'p,i67S ff. and 677 ff. 
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rectly in tlie cell without contact of the solution with air or with other than 
glass apparatus. 

The complete cell, with the circulating pump attached, is shown in Fig. L 

Referring to the diagram, the glass tube CC is fitted with an inner tube BB in which 
slides a loosely-fitting plunger P consisting of strips of transformer iron completely en¬ 
closed in a glass tube. When the electromagnet AA is energized (by an automatic cur¬ 
rent-interrupter not shown in the figure) the glass plunger P rises rapidly, forcing the 
liquid which completely fills the interior of the apparatus, up through the inner tube 
and down the annular space betw'een CC and BB, out at D, through the glass wool plug 
E, through the mass of lead and lead oxide at P, out again through the glass wool plug 
at the top and side of the lead cell T, opening the float valve H which is ground to a seat 



at S, dowm the tube J and back to the bottom of the plunger P. The current tlirougli 
the electromagnet having been broken, the plunger P slowly sinks to the bottom of the 
tube BB allowing the solution to pass between it and the walls of the tube, the reseating 
of the float valve H preventing backward flow of the liquid. The cycle is repeated at 
intervals of 6 or 6 seconds, pumping about 6 cc. of solution per stroke. In a short time 
this whole section of the apparatus is filled with a fine silt of the oxide which exposes a 
large surface and quickly saturates the solution. ■ ■ 

The hydrogen saturator and half-cell are shown at the extreme right of the figure. 
The hydrogen, entering at O, passes around the spiral in''small bubbles 'which emerge 
from the'; top of the spiral, the solution returning to the reservoir "N and the gas passing 
through the central tube and into the hydrogenceli M, •, This type of saturator gives long 
'contact'., of'the gas'with' the liquid, avoids spray, circulates the solution' in the reservoir, 
and offers little back,pressure,' to the hydrogOn generator. The trap at the bottom,of the' 
outlet tube R prevents moisture condensed from. the'escaping'hydrogen from flowing 
back into the cell. 
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The hydrogen for the cell was generated by electrolysis of a potassium 
hydroxide solution contained in a U~tube, the oxygen electrode of which 
was placed well up in the side ama to prevent diffusion of oxygen over to 
the hydrogen side. The h 3 ?’drogen passed over a platinum coil electrically 
heated to redness to remove traces of oxygen, and over phosphorus pent- 
oxide to remove water, then through a fine capillary tube which regulated 
the flow of hydrogen through the saturator and cell. 

The cells were kept in a bath of light oil (commercially knowm as ''Transil 
Oil”)? the temperature remaining constant to 0.02° as determined by a 
thermometer calibrated by the Bureau of Standards. 

The electromotive forces were measured wdth a potentiometer of a 
modern type against a Weston standard cell. 

Measurement of the Electromotive Forces 
We were careful to avoid the use of the lead obtained by electrolysis 
in the form of ‘lead tree,” since this type of deposit is hard to wash free 
from traces of impurities and doubtless contains much occluded salt from 
the electrolyzing bath. The presence of carbonate is also undesirable, 
for although lead carbonate is very slightly soluble in water, it is doubtless 
somewhat soluble in alkaline solutions. Thus, when lead acetate solution 
was added to a solution of commercial sodium hydroxide there was no 
precipitate of lead carbonate, while barium carbonate precipitated in 
considerable amount when a solution of barium hydroxide was added. 

The individual cells were ran for a period of several days. They showed 
variations of less than 0.1 mv, for many hours after the cells had come to 
equilibrium. Each cell was alternately pumped out and aBowed to stand 
until finally further pumping produced no change in the measured electro¬ 
motive force. 

The lead half-ceB contained an excess of solid lead oxide mixed with 
finely divided lead, contact with which was made through platinum leads 
plated with lead as previously described. 

Final values of the measured electromotive, forces are presented in 
Table I. The headings are for "the most part, seM-explanatory. The 

TAsru I 

Obssrvj^d Bi/]Sctromoxivb FoRc:es 
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hydrogen pressure given has been corrected for the observed barometer 
reading, the vapor-pressure of water at the respective temperatures, and 
a head of 1 or 2 cm. of water above the electrodes in the h 5 ^drogen half- 
cell. Each value of '‘e.m.f. observed*' is the value obtained for a separate 
filling of the cell with new solution and materials. 

Calculations 


From the “best values” of our electromotive forces w-e find for the 
reaction PbO(s) + HaCl atm.) = H20(l) + Pb(s) the following free energy 
values: at 298.1‘^K., —AF = 11,509 cal.; at 318.1° K., — AF = 11,214cal. 
Taking the free energy of H20(l) at 298.1° K. as —56,560 cal.,^ we cal¬ 
culate the free energy of PbO(s) at this temperature to be —45,050 cal. 
The difference between the free energ}" of pure water and that of water in 
the barium hydroxide solutions is hereby neglected; but this is permissible, 
since the vapor pressure of even a 0.25 molal solution certainly does not 
differ from that of w-ater by more than 2%; and this corresponds to a free- 
energy difference of only 12 calories. 

This free energy of lead oxide differs b}- about 4000 cal. from the value 
(—^41,000 cal.) previously derived by Lewis and Randall from available 
solubilit}^ data for lead oxide and the electrode potentials of lead and oxygen. 


Using the integrated Gibbs-Helmholtz equation, 


E 2 


_ = MT 


A) 

T,} 


Ti Ti m\Ti Ti) 

whereby ZUJ is' assumed constant over the temperature interval involved 
(AC^ is only 6.0 cal. per degree), and substituting our measured electro-; 
motive forces, and the temperatures 318.1°^ and 298.1°, we calculate AH 
for the above reaction to be equal to —15,910 cal. Taking the heat con¬ 
tent of liquid -water at 25°C. to be —68,270 cal.,® we calculate the heat of 
.formation of PbO(s) from its elements at 25°C. to be —52,360 cal. 

To obtain AH as a temperature function, this value of the heat of -forma¬ 
tion of 1 PbO at 25° may be combined wdth the following expressions for 
' the, heat-capacities at constant pressure: for 1 Pb, 6.01"+'0.00085 T + 

' , 0.00000154 P; for 1 PbO, 11.58; for V 2 O 2 , 3.25 + 0.0005 T. Thenxpres- 
'sion for' 1 Pb is derived from the values of the specific heats, 0.03083 at 18° 

, and 0.03155 at 100°, obtained by Jaeger and Diesselhorst^ and the value 
0.03380'at 300° obtained by Naccari.® -The expression for. I PbO is de¬ 
rived from the value of the specific heat 0.0519 at,23° .obtained' by Russel,® 
'and,' that'dor, ,^/202 is taken from 'Lewis and Randall.^® These lead to the' 
following expressions for the heat-content and free-energy increases ac- 
'", Ref. 2, p. 485. ' 

,'»Ref.'2;p.'477, ' ' 

' ' I Jaeger and Diesselliorst, Wiss. Ahk Phys,-Techn. Reichsanst, 3, 269 (1900). '' 

''8 Haccari,4lliaroii.'Sal 23,107 fi887--88). ' '' / ^ 

V,'," Russel,, 39 {1912).: 

'Ref. 2, p, 80. 
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companying the formation of 1 PbO from its elements at temperatures be¬ 
tween 0°C., and the melting point of lead (327 °C.): 

Aif = - 52,980 4- 2,32 T - 0.000675 - 0.000000257 

AP = - 52,980 - 2.32 T In T + 0.000675 + 0.000000128 -f 39.62 T 

Lewis and Randall (Ref. 2, p. 497) give the value of T AS, calculated 
from low-temperature specific-heat data with the aid of the constant en- 
trop 3 ^ principle for the reaction Pb + V 2 O 2 == PbO at 25 ®C. as —6900 
cal. Subtracting this value from our value for the heat of formation of 
lead oxide w^e calculate the free energy of lead oxide at 25° to be —45,460. 
This value is 410 cal. less than the more accurate value based upon our 
electromotive-force measurements; but this is about the usual order of 
agreement between the free-energy value calculated upon the assumption 
of the constant-entrop57- principle and that obtained by chemical methodsA^ 

Summary 

1. An apparatus has been described for effectivety saturating and 
stirring the electrolyte in a cell, thereby decreasing greatly the time taken 
for a cell containing a solid salt to come to equilibrium. 

2. Electromotive-force measurements upon the cell, H 2 (g) | Ba(OH )2 
(0.0766~0.2242 M) | PbO(s) + Pb(s), give the free energy of PbO(s) as 
—^45,050 cal. at 25°, when the free energy of liquid water at this tempera¬ 
ture is taken as—56,560 cal. 

3. From the temperature coefficient of the electromotive force of this 
cell the heat of formation of PbO(s) at 25° is calculated to be —52,360 
cal. when the heat of formation of liquid water at 25° is taken as ■—68,270 
cal. Temperature-functions for its heat-content and free energy have 
been derived. 

4. From the above value for the heat of formation of PbO(s) and the 
value of its entropy of formation derived by Lewis and Randall from the 
constant-entropy principle, the free energy of PbOfs) at 25° is found to be 
•—45,460 cal., which is as close to our more accurate experimental value as 
are most of the free energies computed by this method. 

Pasadsna, Cai^ifornia 


See Lewis and Gibson, This Journal, 39, 2554 (1917), 
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[Contribution from thb Steei-E Chemical Laboratory, Dartmouth College! 

THE ADSORPTION OF MIXED GASES BY CHARCOAL. L 
CARBON DIOXIDE AND NITROUS OXIDE 

By Leon B. Richardson and John C. Woodhouse 
Recsivbd September 15 , 1923 

While the adsorption of single gases hj charcoal has, been the subject 
of extensive investigation, similar studies for mixtures of gases have been 
much less abundant. Bancroft^ states that such work as has been done 
''indicates that the more readily adsorbed gas displaces the other to some 
extent, and is adsorbed to a greater relative amount than one would have 
predicted from experiments on the single gases.'' The experiments which 
led to this deduction were, however, largely qualitative; or where qiianth 
tative, were carried'on at low pressures. Thus Bergter^ investigated the ad¬ 
sorption of nitrogen and oxygen mixtures at very low pressures and Hunter,'*^ 
that of a number of easily condensable gases which probably dissolved in 
one another; Lemon and Blodgett/ working at the temperature of liquid air,, 
studied the rate of adsorption of nitrogen-oxygen mixtures; and Miss) 
Homfray^ worked with mixtures of carbon monoxide and nitrogen' at 
—79®. In all these cases, however, the pressures.were low and extended 
through a vtry limited range; the temperatures were also low; nor was; 
any attempt made to determine the adsorption of the separate gases in 
the mixture at a number of pressure points. It seemed worth while,, 
therefore, to investigate the total adsorption of gaseous mixtures at 0®' 
through pressures ranging from very low values to a maximum of 3.5 
atmospheres, and also to determine at' numerous pressure points, by 
methods of analysis, the adsorption.'of each gas separately. Carbon 
dioxide and nitrous' oxide were'selected as materials for the'first study. 
It Is, hoped^ that-other pairs of gases will form material for subsequent 
papers from this Laboratory upon the same general problem. 

Materials and Apparatus 

■: Charcoal.—As an .adsorbent, steam-activated charcoal® was "used. Its.,density de- 
'terttiined in a vacuum' in, the usual' way .gave results 1.809 and 1.806. The ash content, 
.was 1.87,%. ' The pieces were 8-10 'mesh size, and the same sample, weighing'4.5332 'g.,. 
was used throughout the deterininations.' The material was highly adsorbent, and took, 
up each time, even after extensive use, nearly the same amount of a given gas. ■ ' ' 

, ;; Gases.—^In^the selection, of gases the'following conditions were considered desirable. 
■(,i). The'gases "Should, not react upon .each'.'other'or upon ,'tie charcoal. (2)' They 

, .^'...Bancroft, .^h^p'plied.GoEoid Mc'Graw-Il||,Co.,. 16 . ' 

® B^ergief., Ann. 37,472 (1912). ■', 

sHunter, /. Ckem. Sac., 23, 73 (1878).' 

^ Lemon and Blodgett, Fhys. Rm., 14, 394 <1919), 

®Hcmfray, Z. physik Ckem., 74, 129 (1910). 

*Proctired from the Barneby-Chaney 'Company,. 
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sliould not, when liquefied, dissolve appreciably In each other. (3) They slioutd be 
adsorbed to a large extent at 0°. (4) They should be of nearly equal density, to insure 

quiek and easy mixing. These requirements seemed to be met by the selection of carbon 
dioxide and nitrous oxide. The adsorption of the first has been widely studied; its 
isotherms have been repeatedly determined. Very little work has been done on the 
second, but from its physical constants and from the results of Hempel and Vater^ it is 
apparent that its degree of adsorption is comparable to that of carbon, dioxide. The 
only point that caused apprehension was that at the temperature required for out-gassing 
(425°) the charcoal might be oxidized by the nitrous oxide. Consequently, an analysis 
of the gas subjected to the action of the charcoal during the out-gassing process was 
made in each determination of the nitrous oxide isotherm. In no case was the slightest 
amount of carbon dioxide detected in the gas withdrawn from the cell; ncJt in the runs 
of mixed gases was any excess of carbon dioxide over that introduced into the system 
ever obtained. 

The carbon dioxide used was 99.7-99.9% absorbable in potassium hydroxide 
solution. The nitrous oxide was a commercial product which by analysis was to 

be 98.4-99.1% pure, the sole impurity appearing to be nitrogen. It is difficult to 
prepare nitrous oxide in sufficient quantities by- the ordinary processes of the labc»fat€ify' 
of as high purity as this. As the infiuence of the small quantities of contaminating rutfO' 
gen was slight, and as Its precise effect on the isotherms could be determined, the gas as' 
procured was deemed sufficiently good for the purpose of these experiments. 

Method of Determining Isotherms.—The adsorption isotherms of the mixture were 
made by running known quantities of the gases into a cell containing the adsorbent. 
When the maximum pressure ■was reached the points on the isotherm were determined 
by -withdrawing successive portions of the mixture and analyzing each portion with¬ 
drawn. The system was allowed to come to equilibrium and the pressure read after 
each withdrawal. The apparatus having been carefuEy calibrated, the volume of the 
gaseous phase could be determined from the pressure reading, while the volume of each 
of its components could be obtained by'the analysis of the gas withdrawn. The total 
volume of each gas admitted to the apparatus being known, the volume adsorbed, hoili 
total gas and each component, could be determined by difference. 

Apparatus.—The apparatus used in the determinations -was of the type employed 
by one of us® in the determinations of the individual isotherms of carbon dioxide 
and ammonia. It was modified in such details as became necessary through the use 
of more than one gas, and of their withdrawal for analysis. A diagram' of' the essen¬ 
tial parts is given in Vig. 1. Gell C contains the charcoal, and is connected on one side 
with the .manometer M capable of registering pressures to 3000,mm.,, and on the other,'- 
through the S-'way stopcock A to the lOOcc. water-jack,eted buret B. , To the, right, - the, 
gas buret is joined through the 3-way stopcock D to,the,-gas supply tubes-E and, 

All connecting tubing is of 1 mm. bore, and all connections -are made by fusing , the glass 
together. - 

Carbon dioxide,-„ dried .by being, passed through', a calcium chloride tube, and two 
Friedrichs wash .bottles'.Med -with sulfuric -add, was mtro-duced.'through'.E. ' .Nitrous, 
oxide, -first bubbled through two,large Winkler'bulbs fiEed with sulfuric-acid, was' brought 
in at E'.' This tube also served for the wi^thdrawal of gas and its transfer to the analysis,, 
apparatus., , If .the gas was not required for analysis it-was rim-out through the mercury 
.trap F.'" By the'manipulation of the stopcock A and,the mercury-fiEed, leveling bulb -E, .gas, 
could be pumped into the cellup' to high-pressures, or .out' of it through F until a vacuum 
was obtained. The leveling btdb could be raised by a -wire running through a pulley m 

,, '.'^'Hempel and Vster,:',2?.,, 
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the ceiling so that the maxinatuii pressure could be easily secured. After exhausting the 
cell, gas could be drawn in through E or B', measured under known conditions of pressure 
and temperature in the buret, and then forced into the cell. 

The buret was calibrated in duplicate by weighing its water content. The volume 
of gas in the manometer at various mercury levels .was determined by sealing off the 
capillary tube connecting the cell with the apparatus and passing in successive volumes 
of carbon dioxide measured in the buret. Three calibrations were made, the maximum 
divergence being 0.4%. ' 

The cell was constructed as shown in Fig. 1. Tube a has an internal diameter of 
9 mm.; Tube b, 4 mm.; Tube c, 1 mm. The capacity of the cell to the point f was de¬ 
termined thrice with a maximum variation of 0.13%. The volume from e to f was also 
obtained. The weighed sample of charcoal w^as introduced through b, and the cell was 
then sealed off between e and f, care being taken to make a very flat end, thus avoiding 
any uncertainty of measurement caused by a conical tip. By measurement from e to 
the end, the fraction of the known volume ( e to f) then in the cell could be calculated. 
The small free space in the capillary above the level f wsls ascertained by calibration of 



Fig. 1 


other pieces' of the. same tubing. The total volume of the cell thus obtained' was 8.45 cc. 
The volume of the charcoal in the cell, determined from its weight and density, was 2.51 
cc.v The free' space, in the cell, was thus 5.94 cc. The tubing of the apparatus was cut 
off ;at a mea'stired distance above the point at which it was sealed during the' manometer 
calibration, and the volume thus removed was subtracted from that calibration. ' The 
.voltunfc.'o! .capillary tubing 'from .point e to-the.point at which the, fused joint was made 
..w.as. also calculated and added 'to the cell: volume.-, The volume of the gas in the cell at 
various pressures (corrected in accordance with the'data of Regnault) and .'at a tempera-' 
tuxe of 0® was. ad'ded..to' the'Volume of. gas''in the manometer'at the same pressures, and. 
at the temperature of' the manometer calibration'.(20° =±="1 °). ,' These total volume results 
were plotted, 'and .from, the curve' obtained tjjie volume, of the gaseo.us phaS'e could, be read 
at any pressure registered by the manometer... 

As aH determinatio'iis'. were made at''O®, 'tem.p.erature regulation.. was' effected .by '..a 
bath of finely. divided ice and water., The. variation: was less "than 0."i - .'The thermo'in-. 

eters used in determiiflii'g the tem'.peratureS'of'the. bath, the manometer,'a'n'd 'the:"buret 
wete liiepked against one another'and against a standard thermometer "graduated to 0.1 
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Analysis 

The successful prosecution of the work required an accurate method for 
the analysis of mixtures of carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide. The or¬ 
dinary methods, namely, absorption of carbon dioxide in potassium hy¬ 
droxide, and the explosion of nitrous oxide after mixture with a measured 
volume of hydrogen, are accurate enough for each gas separately but re¬ 
quire modification when the gases are mixed. The difficulty lies in the 
solubility of nitrous oxide in the potassium hydroxide, which is sufficiently 
great under ordinary circumstances to vitiate the process. It was neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to determine just how much nitrous oxide is dissolved in 
solutions of potassium hydroxide of various concentrations. It was found 
that although solutions of the alkali of concentrations usual in gas analysis 
(30-40%) do dissolve sufficient amounts of nitrous oxide to make the 
separation inaccurate, a 55% solution, after the first exposure of nitrous 
oxide to it, takes up only inappreciable amounts of the gas. Fresh solu¬ 
tion of this concentration placed in contact with 100 cc. of nitrous oxide 
foi' three hours dissolved only 1.4 cc.; a much smaller amount than is 
taken up by alkali solutions of lower concentrations. After this ex¬ 
posure of the fresh potassium hydroxide solution, nitrous oxide was again 
placed over the solution for the period of 10 minutes or so customary in 
gas analysis, and also for longer periods, both alone and mixed in various 
proportions with carbon dioxide. In no case was any nitrous oxide given 
off from the liquid or any more dissolved by it. This decrease of solu¬ 
bility is in accord with the results of Geffcken® although his work was not 
carried to such high concentrations of alkali. Extrapolation of his figures 
gives solubilities of nitrous oxide in potassium hydroxide solutions very 
close to those here obtained. 

Attention should be called to two precautions necessary in the ignition 
of mixtures of nitrous oxide and hydrogen which are not mentioned' in 
the texts on gas analysis. Incomplete mixing of the two gases not infre¬ 
quently causes feeble explosions. The gases should be passed from the 
buret to the pipet and back several times. . Even more important is the 
necessity for the' presence, of a small amount of water (0.5-1 cc.) in the 
explosion pipet. Again and again, in cases in which it, had been found im¬ 
possible' to initiate an explosion when the gases were dry, the spark became 
thoroughly effective after the addition.-of this'small-quantity of "water. 
Consequently, assurance- of the presence of water was "'finally-made 'a 
matter of routine practice'in the analysis.: ■ 

' , Variations-, in the volume of .gaseous mixtures from, the sum of the vol- 
-" umes' of, the component gases before mixing 'may also have'an effect upon 
'.the''results.','.:: :Fuehs^''^ presents data covering various'mixtures;. among others:.,, 

M Fuchs, ibid., 92, 641 (1918). 
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carbon dioxide and nitrons oxide. His results seem to show that a 50“50 
mixture of these gases occupies a volume 1.42% greater than the sum of 
the volumes of the individual gases. Investigations of our own showed 
that the expansioHj in this case at least, is approximately that indicated 
by Fuchs. From his data, therefore, a graph was drawn which indicated 
what this variation should be for all proportions of mixtures of the gases 
in question, and w^hat corrections should be made in each analysis. It 
should be said, however, that this correction exercises so slight an influence 
upon the final result as to make its effect almost negligible. 

Experimental Procedure 

The amount of gas adsorbed by charcoal is dependent upon many 
seemingly unimportant factors. Slight variations in conditions produce 
relatively great variations in results. If values are to be duplicated, the 
process must be standardized and, when thus standardized, accurately 
followed. This done, as described below, no difficulty was found in ob¬ 
taining close duplicates of the isotherms, both of single gases and of each 
mixture with which experiments were made. 

To' prepare the charcoal for the adsorption, the cell was heated to 425° 
by an electric furnace, gas being pumped out at frequent intervals as it 
escaped. In the course of four hours the pressure was reduced to not 
more than 1 mm., even at the high temperature. The cell was then cooled 
slowly (20 minutes) to 0°, and allowed to remain for 10 minutes at this 
point before any gas was run in. In the meantime gas, carbon dioxide 
or nitrous oxide, as might be desired, was being passed in through E 
or 'E^ and ,out through F, so that residual gas might be removed from 
'that part of the apparatus. The two gases were then admitted to the 
buret in such proportions as might be desired, and mixed by raising and 
lowering L se-veral times. The amounts run in were such that their total 
ATolume vrould equal the capacity of the buret, and in the proportions which 
were desired in 'the final mixture. The contents of the buret, as a' whole 
were then admitted to the cell. It was found especially important for the 
duplication of results that the volume of each portion admitted should be 
uniform,:' T^Tien.'equilibrium was attained, as shown by the constancy of 
'■ the level in the manometer, afresh portion, which in the meantime had been 
prepared in 'the buret, was run in. This process was continued until ,no 
more gas^ could, be forced in at the maximum pressure attainable by the 
apparatus. ' The capillary" from,A to the ceil was 'then sealed with a thread' 
'■ ,'of „merctiry to prevent any possible-chance of leakage, and the gas’left at, 
,'"0°. overnight.',: ■ 

Inasmuch as the.gaseous;,phase was to'-be analyzed and the,composition- 
of the adsorbed'phase' determined thereby,:'-,'m'ea,sm^ of " the, adsorption' 

isotherms had to be made during-'Withdrawal ,'of'.the' g,as.- • , Sttch.isotherms 
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are subject to lag of gas leaving charcoal as compared with those deter¬ 
mined. from data obtained by measuring equilibrimn pressures of gases 
“going in.” This lag has been previously observed and is confirmed in, 
this work. The results here obtained, however, are comparable with 
each other, for the lag is a relatively constant factor in them all. The 
question of lag will be discussed, in detail in the theoretical section follow¬ 
ing. 

The withdrawal of gas was made in 50cc. fractions. After' measure¬ 
ment in the buret the gas was driven through to a Hempel gas buret 
and analyzed, correction, being made for the expansion due to the 
mixing of gases and to the tension of aqueous vapor in the pipets. This 
withdrawal was continued in successive portions until the pressure 
not more than 75 mm. As numerous points low in the curve were not 
especially inportant in this work, and as the amounts of gas which could 
be withdrawn by evacuation alone from this point on were extremely small, 
the cell was heated and all the rest of the gas was driven out. The final' 
result gave about 14 readings for each isotherm. 

The total volume of gas withdrawn agreed very closely with that admitted, 
the average variation being about 2 cc. in 750 cc. The same can be said 
of the component gases measured “going in” and analyzed “coming out.” 

The carbon dioxide was to all intents pure, and no dfficulty was exper¬ 
ienced in accoiuiting for all the gas introduced; the deviations in the nitrous 
oxide were almost exactly equal to the nitrogen contained in the original 
gas (1-1.5%). Practically all of this impurity was found in the first 
fraction withdrawn. 

As a result of this standardization of the manipulation, a surprisingly 
close duplication of results was obtained, both with the gases uninixed 
and with each of the mixtures studied, a condition not always reached 
in studies of adsorption by charcoal. This duplication was true of the 
total amount adsorbed, of the general shape of the curves, and of the 
amounts of the individual gases adsorbed from mixtures and their .ad¬ 
sorption curves. In the case of. each curve, duplicates were obtained in 
which the variation was not more than 0.5%, a smaller 'difference ■ than 
could be shown in any plotting of the curve, on an, ordinary scale. 

As the nitrous oxide was slightly impure, an. individual run .was made, to 
see whether increased purity: changed the shape, of the isotherm. It has 
been stated above that practicaHy all of .the impurity remained unadsorbed 
and was removed in the' first,portion of the, gas,withdrawn, theaucceeding 
portions,'analyzing over 99.7%. ' For this reason an isotherm, run. was 
started in the usual way, with. 99% nitrous oxide from the cylinder. When 
the ,maximum pressure was, reached,' the system was left for four hours; 
'."'then,'100,'Cc,.:',of.,gaS''was', withdrawn and .replaced by'fresh nitrous,, oxide, 
,','thuS'raising the:'"purity of..'all.the gas m the', system to 99.8%.'; ..Afte', 
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the mixture had stood overnight the isotherm was determined in the 
usual manner. Its deviation from the isotherms previously produced 
without this special care -was negligible. The two were identical below 
2200 mm., and the variation at the highest pressure was only 1%. 

Experimental Data 

Table I gives the essential data for the individual adsorptions of carbon 
dioxide and nitrous oxide immixed. The figures show the volume of each 
gas in cc. adsorbed per gram of charcoal at the pressures stated. 

Tabue I 

ADsoRprioN or Each Gas Separately 
CO2 N2O 


Pressure 

Gas in system, 

Meas. in, 677.1 cc,; 
meas. out, 672.7 cc. 

Adsorb, 

Pressure 

In, 671.8 cc.; 
out, 673.0 cc. 
Adsorb. 

Mm. 

Cc. 

Mm. 

Cc. 

90.4 

24.6 

61.5 

26.0 

176.2 

34.0 

110.4 

35.8 

271.9 

45.7 

178.8 

45.7 

399.4 

55.3 

262.6 

55.1 

552 .6 

64.7 

369.2 

64.4 

734.0 

73.8 

504.3 

73.5 

950.2 

82.4 

674.4 

82.7 

1207.1 

91.6 

881.4 

90.5 

1478.2 

97.9 

1138.4 

99.3 

, 1829.1, 

104.1 

1447.8 

106.1 

2155.9 

110.1 

1666.8 

109.9 

' 2506.0 

114.9 

2041.5 

113.3 

2S64.8 

119.1 

2396.0 

115.8 

These results are given in graphical form 

2842.3 

'in Eig. 2. 

118,6 

Tabee II 

Adsorption op a Mixture of 49.2 Per Cent, of Carbon Dioxide and 

Gas, 

50.8 Per Cent. ,of Nitrous Oxide 
in,, 6'72.3 cc. Gas'out, 670.8 cc. Temperature 0° 

-Pressure 

-Mm. 

Total ads. 

CO 2 ads. 

N 2 O ads. 

72.8 

28.0 

8.6 

17 . 4 . 

,, 127.6 

35.1 

12.7 

22.4 

,, 206.7,, 

■44.9 

17.4 

27.4 

'316.S' 

54.8 

22.5 

32.3 

. 420.4 

62.4 

26.5 

35.9 ' 

'572.7': 

72.0 

31.7 

40.3. 

■■ '773.1 

80.5 

36.4 

,, .44.1- ■ 

■ ' 1010.4 

89.1 

41.1 

'■48.0'^'' 

1298.3 „ 

97..I 

45,5 

" ■ ;51'.'6 , '. 

1G25.6 

103.6 

49.1 

■ '54'.5 ,' 

1983.2'' 

109.3 

52.3 

;', 67,0 ■ 

2366.1 

113.6 .'■■■■■■ 

■",■■^54.7"'. "'■■'■■ 

■'■"'68.9-','.' 

2870.5 

1 117.5' . 

' .■57.3"'; 

. 60.'2' :. 
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Three mixtures of the gases were investigated. These contained ap¬ 
proximately 50% C02-50% N 2 O, 75% C02-25% N 2 O, and 25% C02-75% 



0 15 SO 45 60 75 90 105 120 

Fig. 2 


N 2 O, respectively. The results are given in Tables II, III and IV. The 
first column records the pressures in millimeters; the second, the total vol- 

Tablu III 

Adsorption or a Mixture of 73.9 Per cent, of Carbon Dioxide and 26.3 Per cent. 

OF Nitrous Oxide 

Gas in, 666.7 cc. Gas out, 665.8 cc. Temperature 0° 


Pressure 

Mm, 

Total ads. 

CO2 ads. 

N2O ads. 

58.3 

22.2 

13.0 

9.2 

113.9 

31.1 

19.3 

11.8 

187.8 

40.6 

26.2 

14.4 

286.5 

50.2 

■■ ■33.4 ■ 

16..8 

416.1 

59.8 

40.8 

, 19.0 

667.6 ■ , 

68.8 

. 47.8 ; 

, 20.9 

748.0 

77.9 

65.0 

'22.9 

984.2 

86.4 

61.8 

24.6' 

1251.3 

94.2 

68.0 

','26.2 

1566.2 

101.4 

■ '73.7 

■■'"27.7 

1899.0 

107.4 

■:78.4 ', 

' 29.0 

2263:8 " 

112.1 

/■:'82.1 

-30.0 

2781.0 

IIS.O 

87.1 , 

30.9 
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lime of tlie mixture adsorbed; the third, the volume of carbon dioxide 
adsorbed; and the fourth, the volume of nitrous oxide adsorbed, in each case 
per gram of charcoaL Col. 2 gives results obtained by measurement of 
the residual gas; Cols. 3 and 4 from the analytical figures in each case (not 
by difference). 


Tabiu IV 

Adsorption of a Mixture of 23.4 Pur cent, of Carbon Dioxide and 76.6 Per cent. 

OF Nitrous Oxide 


Gas ill, 674.2 cc. Gas out, 675.6 cc. Temperature, 0° 


Pressure 

Mm. 

Total ads. 

CO 2 ads. 

N 2 O ads. 

77 .3 

28.9 

3.9 

25.0 

137.4 

38.9 

5.8 

33.1 

220.1 

48.9 

8.1 

40.8 

322.6 

58.3 

10.4 

47.9 

431.0 

66.2 

12.2 

54.0 

607.4 

75.3 

14.7 

60.6 

1011.6 

92.4 

19.7 

72.7 

1287.3 

99.5 

21.9 

77.6 

1610.4 

106.0 

23.7 

82.3 

1988.0 

111.4 

25.3 

86.1 

2404.0 

115.4 

26.7 

88.7 

2858.0 

118.9 

27.8 

91.1 


Figs, 3, 4 and 5 give these results in graphical form. 
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Discussion 

From the data given above it seems possible to deduce the total amount 
of any "mixture of carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide adsorbed by charcoal, 
if the isotherms of the independent adsorption of the individual gases are 
known. The formula 

T7 — 0,1 F Fcoa (Pi 


in which and Fcos represent the volumes of those gases separately 
adsorbed at the total, pressure of the mixture, and ai and a% stand for the 



percentages of the respective gases in the mixture, holds within reasonable 
limits,, as shown, in Table ■ V, 


Table V 

Volume or Mixture Adsorbed, Calculated rrom Separate Adsorption , Curves, 
Compared with Values Expemientally Determined 


Pressure 

“o0-~50 mixt.” 

‘“75-25 mixt,” 

“25-75 mixt.” 

Mm, 

' Calc. 

Obt. 

Calc. 

Obt. 

. Calc. ' 

Obt. 

2800' 

118.3 

117.1 

118. A 

118.4 

■ 118,3' 

118.5 

1600'.F 

104.2 

102.4 

102.2 

102.3 

' 106.4'' 

105.8 

:-1000 

';89.7, 

88.7 

87.3 

87,0 

; ■ 92,3 

/91'.9; 

. eoO'''' ■ 

'73.4.'^ ■ 

,V ■'73.2 ■ 

70.6 

■"m.2.' '■ 

■' ■ 76.5 ■■■, 

75.1 

,200^ 

,.44.h 


41,7 

41,4; 

■ 46.7 

47.1 
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When we consider that tinder the best of conditions the aiiiouiit of gas 
adsorbed by a given specimen of charcoal varies several cubic centimeters 
in duplicate determinations, this agreement seems remarkably close. It 
should be said, however, that the relative nearness to each other of the 



0 15 30 45 60 75 90 105 120 

Fig. 5 


isotherms of the two gases under consideration is particularly favorable to 
the application of the above formula. It might not work so well with 
other pairs of gases. 

Table VI 


Eressiire 

. Mm. 

" ;, 2800 ' 
2400 
.'2000 
" 1600 ". 

; 1400 ' 

' 1200 
'IW 
" ^800 
600 
4CXI 
200 


Ratio oe Adsorption: N2O/CO2 


Ind. ads. "50-50’* "75-25’ 

1.00 1.02 1.00 

1.05 1:02 

1-06 1.03 

1.084 1.07 1,05 

1.09 1.08 1.06 

1-102 1.10 1.08 

:'1.114 yl.l2 . 1.11 

1..146\ 1.17 1.15 

.1,173'. 1..23 , ■' 1''.20 

,■ ■.■'1.32^".''- 1"M' 

■ ■■ 1..54''' 1 .. 53 - 


"25-75** 
1.00 
1.02 
.. 1.05, 
1.06 
1.08 
1.10 
„1.14 
1.19 
1.26 
1.36, 
1,56 
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On the other hand, there seems to be no possibility of calculating, the 
volume of each of the component gases adsorbed in the charcoal from the 
total volume of the gaseous mixture. In other words the ratio of the 
amounts of the two gases adsorbed varies with the pressure, whether we 
are dealing with them as separately in contact with the charcoal, or whether 
they are mixed. This fact is shown by the data given in Table VI, , CoL 
1 gives the pressure, Col. 2 the ratio N 2 O/CO 2 in independent adsorption, 
Cols. 3, 4 and 5 similar ratios (the volume of each gas being multiplied 
by the percentage of the other in the mixture) for the three mixtures 
studied. It will be seen that at the lower pressures there is a continually 
increasing proportion of nitrous oxide adsorbed. 

This point has been touched upon, in connection with other gases, by a 
number of other investigators. Bergter, working at pressures of not over 
10 mm, with mixtures of nitrogen and oxygen, concluded that while the 
relationship in which the two gases are adsorbed depends very consider¬ 
ably upon the pressure, under conditions with which he worked oxygen is 
adsorbed 30 to 40 times as much as nitrogen. He also came to the curious 
decision that the presence of adsorbed nitrogen more than doubles the 
capacity of charcoal to take up oxygen. Lemon and Blodgett, working 
with the same gases at low pressures and at the temperature of liquid air, 
believe, on the contrary, that there is a nearly linear relation between the 
logarithm of the equilibrium pressure and the percentage of oxygen in 
the mixture; and that gases are not adsorbed “independently*'—that 
the presence of one gas reduces the capacity of the charcoal to take up 
another. Miss Homfray, as a result of a series of single determinations 
of mixtures of carbon monoxide and nitrogen at pressures up to one atmos¬ 
phere and at—79 comes to the conclusion that the relative volumes of 
these gases adsorbed under the conditions stated is constant within an 
error of 2%. She made, however, no determination of a complete iso¬ 
therm for any mixture, nor did she analyze the unadsorbed gases, but based 
her deductions on the fact that the total volume adsorbed was what it 
should be to satisfy a formula similar to that given above. Her conclusion, 
therefore, while probably valid for the total adsorption of the mixture, 
cannot be considered as indicating an 3 rthing quantitatively definite as to 
the adsorption of the individual gases of the mixture. 

Molecular Volumes and Adsorption 

Recently suggestions have been made that a proportionality exists 
between degree of adsorption and the molecular volumes of the adsorbed 
gases.. Thus Wilson,usingThe data of Xemon and Blodgett, calls atten- 
'' tion :to^, the. fact that in • their work ’ the. ratio of moles ■ of ..nitrogen adsorbed.' 

Phys. ST1920)v'-' 
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to moles of oxygen is very nearly 1 to 1.3, which is the inverse ratio to their 
molecular volumes. Lamb and Coolidge,^^ in researches on the adsorption 
of the vapors of carbon tetrachloride, ether, methyl alcohol, etc., find 
that a similar relationship holds. They further point out that the figures of 
Titoff on the adsorption of ammonia and carbon dioxide (as single gases) 
permit a similar conclusion. It is to be noted, however, that the pressure 
points at which this last relation was found to hold were selected, apparently 
by chance, at 20 mm. 

It is obvious from an inspection of the figures in Table VI that in our 
work, either with single gases or with mixtures, such a relationship holds 
only within a limited pressure range. For the single gases the ratio varies 
from, 1 at 2800 mm. to 1.256 at 200 mm. For the mixtures there is a similar 
but greater variation, reaching a maximum of 1.56 at 200 mm. The ratio 
of the molecular volumes of carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide is 1 to 1.0254^ 
It may then be stated that, within the experimental error, the gases 
herein studied are adsorbed inversely as their molecular volumes at pres¬ 
sures ranging from 1800-2800 mm.'onl}’'; and that, below this, the lower the 
pressure, so far as the results of this investigation can be brought to bear 
upon the problem, the greater the divergence from this rule. It should 
be noted, however, that the apparatus used in this investigation was not 
adapted for the determination of equilibrium points at very low pressures, 
and such values are not given. 

As all comparisons between adsorption and molecular volumes have been 
made at low pressures, except those discussed in this paper, it is of interest 
to apply the method to previously obtained isotherms of gases over as wide 
a pressure range as possible, and thereby to determine whether these 
ratios ybxj as they seem to do in the present work. The comparison must, 
of course, be made upon the basis of data obtained from the isotherms of 
single gases, as, mixtures have not been studied. Ammonia and. carbon 
dio,xide have been investigated through a wider pressure range, than other 
gases: at pressures up to one atmosphere by Titoff, and at higher points 
,by one of us. ' , . 


Tabue VII 

RAtio 0-0 Adsorption: CG2/NH3, at Various Pri^ssxjriss 


PressMjre 

Mm. 

Ratio 

Richardson 

Titoff Ratio 

Pressure 

Mm. 

Ratio 

Richardson 

Ratio 

Titoff 

1600 , 

2.00 


200 

■ - 2.28 

2.28 

1200 

2.07 


100 


2.30 

: 800, 

2.15 

2.05 

50 

2.10 

2.09 

600:,',,' 

,2.21 

2.12 

26 

.. 

1.80 

,,•■ ',400', ,' 

■:, ,' "2',.'28. ■ '■'■' 

2.26 

2 


1,75 


“Lamb a,nd:''Cc>olidge,'THis Journad>.'42, 1,146 ■,(1920),.,,' 
“Titoff, Z. phydh Chem., 74, 641 (1910). 

“ Cailletet and Mathias, CompL rmd., 102,; 1202. ,: {1886), 
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The results of the comparison are given in Table VII; temperature 
0®. The ratio of the molecular volumes is 1.8L Apparently, then, at 0® 
for very low pressures with these gases, the inverse proportionality of' the 
adsorption to the molecular volume holds; at higher pressures the deviation 
increases, reaching a maximum at 100 mm. From' that point, as far as 
these results go, it decreases. Extrapolation of Richardson’s results indi¬ 
cate that at a pressure of 3.5-4 atmospheres the adsorption of carbon 
dioxide and ammonia again approaches a ratio which is inversely propor¬ 
tional to the molecular volumes, as it was found to be in the case of carbon 
dioxide and nitrous oxide in the present work. 

Replaceability of One Gas by Another 

In all the experiments described above, the gases were mixed before 
being admitted to the charcoal. It seemed worth while to compare the 
result thus obtained with that gained by adding one gas (nitrous 
oxide) to the other, already adsorbed by the charcoal. After a cer¬ 
tain time interval the unadsorbed gas was 'withdrawn and analyzed, 
and the composition of the gaseous phase was determined. This 
was compared with the composition of the gaseous phase obtained 
from a mixture of the same composition, admitted to the charcoal 
subsequent to mixing, and showing approximately the same pressure 
(data obtained in the course of the work previously described). The 
experiment was then repeated at longer time intervals until the general 
course of the reaction could be determined. The findings are given in 
percentages of unadsorbed gas: the upper value (gases mixed before ad¬ 
sorption) being, of course, the limit to which the others should approach. 


Pressiire 

Mm, 

Time 

Hrs. 

%N20 

, '%C02 

1403,5 


21.1 

' 78. 9 

1488.9 

3 

47,3 

52.7 

1428.0 

18 

35.6 

64.4 

1400.8 

39 

33.9 

66.1 


These figures indicate that although replacement goes on rapidly at first, 
it proceeds at a much slower rate-when about half , the gas , that one would 
expect to be replaced has been thus driven out. , The .'Speed ,,of the action 
then ■ becomes, so small that' it is doubtful whether, an equilibrium d<^e 
.•to, that obtained with the previously, mixed gases w^ould ever be^eached. ■'. 

, ' As alt,' measurements in these determinations .'were, made on' gas with¬ 
drawn from the charcoal,"'they are subject to .the lag of gas, thuS'leaving^^^^ 

' compared with the amounts entering at ,'the:,saine pressure. ■ A study of the 
exact effect of this, lag seemed' desirable.. It-'was^ found' to'be sufficiently. 
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tiniform, both with the separate gases and with the mixtures, so that the 
results as obtained could be considered as strictly comparable. The two 
isotherms of carbon dioxide ‘‘going in” and “coming out” are given in Fig. 
6. It will be seen that the lag reaches a maximum of about 5% at pres¬ 
sures from 1000 to 1600 mm., and decreases continuously toward either 
pressure extreme. 



0 15 so 45 60 75 90 105 120 

Fig. 6 


Summary 

L The adsorption isotherms of carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide 
independently, and in mixtures of the approximate proportions 50% 
C02“50% NsO, 75% 002-25% N 2 O, and 25% C02~-75% N 2 O have been 
determined at 0°, and tlirough pressure ranges up to 2800 mm. 

2. At each reference point of the three isotherms of the mixtures the 
amounts of the carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide adsorbed have been de¬ 
termined by analysis. 

3. The total amount of the mixture adsorbed can be calculated from 
the independent adsorption isotherms of the individual gases. 

; 4.' The ratio of'the degree of adsorption of the two. gases varies with the 
pressure., Only at the highest, pressure is it found to be in inverse ratio, to 
the molecular volumes of the adsorbed-substances in^ the liquid iorm. 
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Calculations from other work make it probable that a similar ratio holds 
at very low pressures. 

5. It was shown that a gas admitted to another alread}^ adsorbed by 
charcoal replaces it rapidly at first, then wdth increasing slowness, and that 
replacement never goes so far as to give an amount of the second gas 
adsorbed equal to that which would be adsorbed from a mixture of the 
same composition mixed before being admitted to the charcoal. 

6. A considerable lag in the adsorption isotherm obtained from carbon 
dioxide leaving charcoal compared with that obtained when the gas was 
entering it was detected; the lag amounted at its maximum to 5%. 

7. The problem of the analysis of mixtures of carbon dioxide and nitrous 
oxide was satisfactorily worked out. 

Hanover, New Hampshire 


[Contribution from the Gates Chemicae Laboratory of the Caeifornia Institute 
OF Technoeogy, No. 34] 

THE SOLUBILITY OF POTASSIUM' PERCHLORATE IN SALT' 
SOLUTIONS AND THE CORRESPONDING ACTIYITY , 

RELATIONS 

By Richard M. Bozorth 

September 22,1923 

Introduction 

Activity values may be derived, as is well known, from the solubilities, 
of salts in solutions of other salts through the following considerations. 
In, any solution saturated at a definite temperature with a uni-univalent 
salt such as AB the product of the activities X Ob of the ion constituents 
A and. B has a constant value whatever other salts may be in the. solution. 
Expressing the concentration of the ion constituents by c with appropriate' 
subscripts and putting the activity coefficient a = a/c, we may write for 
any such solution 

as 

ca <^a Cb «b = a constant, or-— - 

Q:Ao ^Bo 

where the subscripts .zero refer to' the solution in pure water. Hence from 
solubility data the change can be .determined of, the. activity-coefficient 
product with' the nature and concentration of an added salt, or with,' the' 
total concentration of' the solution., 

. The purpose of the work described in this paper ivas. to determine to' 
what extent the activity-coefficient product for potassium perchlorate 'is 
dependent on^ the nature, of, the ions added; to the' solution.' The ions for 
which, the"effect, has been determined'are: K"^, Na*^, Gl’", N; 03 ,“j 

C 104 '"‘, ,Sb 4 ‘“"', 'the added salts producing these ions, being 'KCl, '. KNOs, 
E' 2 S 04 ,: NaCl, 'NaNGs, .,Naei 04 , NafiSQ4> BaClg, .and BaCNOa)^., The total 
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concentrations of the saturated solutions were carried as high as 0.7-43.8 N, 
This work was carried out at the suggestion and with the advice of 
Professor A. A. Noyes, to whom I wish to express my appreciation. It 
was assisted financially by a grant made to him from the Carnegie In¬ 
stitution of Washington. 

Method of Determining the Solubility 
Solubilities were determined at 25°, following the method previously 
used by Noyes and BoggsP Potassium perchlorate was recrystallized 
until no test for chloride ion or chlorate ion w^as obtained, one recrystalliza- 
tion being usually sufficient. Other salts -were of good commercial ‘"ana¬ 
lyzed” quality once recrystallized, with the result that in salts other than 
chlorides no chloride could be detected. The salt contents of the solutions 
were determined by evaporating a weighed portion on a steam-bath and 
drying the residue to constant iveight at 200°. After the solutions were 
saturated with potassium perchlorate, they were filtered within the ther¬ 
mostat, and the total salt in them determined by evaporating and weighing. 
Elnowing the amount of salt associated with a given amount of water in 
each salt solution, the amount of perchlorate in the saturated solution was 
determined by the difference. 

Saturation was approached from both the under- and over-saturated 
sides in the case of about half the solutions; but as no systematic difference 
could in any case be detected, the other determinations were made without 
regarding the method employed. 

The Solubility Data 

The results of the solubility determinations are given in Table I. The 
salt contents are all expressed in equivalents of salt per 1000 g. of water. 
The values at the foot of each section of the table are means of the 
(usually) four separately determined values above them. 

TabIvE I 

The Solubility op Potassium, Perchlorate in Solutions op Other Salts at 25® 


NaCi EClO-i 

KCl 

KCIO 4 

NaClOi 

KClO-i 

NaNOs 

KCIO 4 

NaaSOi 

K:ao4 

.1006 .1567 

.0985 

,1138 

.1027 

.1117 

.1008 

.1610 

.1047 

. 1633 

,.1007 ,,1666 

.0983 

.1135 

.1026 

.1123 

.1008 

.1610 

.1047 

. 1633 

.1007 .1568 

.0980 

.1135 

.1025 

.1123 

.1007 

.1611 

.1047 

. 1634 

.1008 ,1668 

.0984 

.1136 


.1122 

.1008 

.1612 

', .1048 

.1626 

.1007 .1567 

.0983 

.1136 

.1026 

.1122 

.1008 

.1611 

.1047 

1638 

.2995 .1659 

.2993 

.0758 

.3091 

.0751 

.3141 

.1789 

.3210 

.1801 

.2991 .1659 

.2995 

.0757 

.3088 

.0752 

.3138 

.1791 

.3211 

.1802 

.2992 .1667 

.2995 

.0751 

.3090 


.3140 

.1780 

.3209 

.1800 

.2991 ... 

.2995 




.3138 

.1790 

.3210 

.1799 

,2994''',1558': ' 

.2994 

'.0757' 

..3090 

.0752 

.',..,3139 

.1790 

:''.3210 

.1800 

^ Noyes and' Bofgs, 

This Journai,, 33,1650 (1911). 
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,5906 

.1732 .6089 

.0534 

.6273 

.0532 .6218 .1995 

.6610 

.1954 

.5903 

.1732 .0087 

.0536 

.6273 

.0535 

6221 .1993 

.6610 

.1959 

.5901 

.1732 .6089 

.0529 



.1994 

.6610 


.5901 

.1730 .6090 

. 0535 



. 1992 

.6610 


.5903 

.1732 .6089 

.05.35 

.6273 

.0533 

6220 .1994 

.6610 

.1957 

KNOs 

KCIOi 

KsSOi 

k:ci04 

BaCl 2 

KCIO 4 

Ba(X03)2 

KCIO* 

.0971 

.1174 



.0991 

.1569 

.0988 

.1612 

.0971 

.1175 



.0991 

.1569 

.0991 

.1592 

.0971 

.1173 






.1612 


.1175 







,0971 

.1174 

.0998® 

.1194® 

.0991 

. 1569 

.0990 

.1605 

.2955 

.0844 

.3024 

.0857 

.2975 

.1637 

.3019 

,1756 

.2953 

.0847 

.3026 

.0857 

.2971 

.1638 

.3016 

.1726 

.2953 

.0848 

.3025 

.0855 

.2974 


.3021' 

.1760' 


.0844 





.3018 


.2954 

.0846 

.3025 

.0857 

.2974 

.1638 

.3019 

.1747 

.6686 

.0641 

.6011 

.0641 

.5996 

.1692 

.6074 

.1896 

.6687 

.0654 

.6004 

.0644 

.5995 

.1694 

.6077 

.1907 

.6686 

.0639 

.6005 

.0649 



.6076 



.0636 

.6012 




.6073; 

.. ■■ 

.6686 

.0642 

.6008 

.0644 

.5995 

.1693 

.6075 

.19024' 


® Derived from the results of Noyes and Boggs, Ref. 1. 


The YaitieS 'Of the Activity Coefficient 
Table II contains the mean values of the solubility, transferred from 
Table I, the salt content being here expressed in milli-equivalents per 1000 g. 

Table n 


The Values of thb' Activitv-Coefficient Produce 


Added salt 


Act.-coef. 

Added salt 


Act.-coef. 

Nature 

Content Solubility 

product 

Nature 

Content 

Solubility 

product 

None 

0 

149.1 

1.000 

None 

0 

149.1 

1.000 

KCl 

98.3 

113.6 

0.923 

e:2S04 

99.8 

119.4 

0.849 


299.4 

75.7. 

.783 


302.5 

85.7' 

.668 


608.9 

53.5' 

.627' ■■ 


600.8 

64.4 

.519 ■■ 

KNO 3 ' 

97.1 

117.4 

.883 

Na2S04 

104.7 

163.3 

.834 


2'95.4 

84.6 

.691 


321,0 

im.,Q 

'■' '.,686 


668.6 

64,2 

.490 


661.0 

195.'7 

.580, 

NaCi04 

102.6 

112.2 

.922 

BaCijs 

99.1 

156.9 

' ' .903' 


309.0 

75.2 

.769 


■297.4 

163.8 

'.829 


627.3 

'53.3 

.613 


599.5 

,169.3 

.776' 

NaC! 

100.7 

156.7 

.905 

BaCNOala 

99.0 

160.5 

,'.875 


, 299.4 

165.8 

.809 


301.9,. 

'.174.7 

4 , .72,8' 


■' 590.3 

173.2 

.741 


:'607."5' 

190.2, 

,'■614,', 

;NaNO'®:'' 

100,8 

161.1 

.857 






>;"'313.9 

179.0: 

' ;.694 ■ ' 






622.0 

.;\i99:.4'' 
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of water. The last column of each half of the table contains the ac¬ 
tivity-coefficient product, <^Ao^Bo» calculated from the inverse 

solubility-product ratio, Cao<^bo/^a^bj accordance with the principles 
described in the Introduction of this article. 

Discussion of the Results 

The logarithm of the activity-coefficient product is plotted against the 
logarithm of the total salt content in Fig. 1. The striking fact shown by 
the graphs is that each added ion has a specific effect independent of the 
other ion ivith which it is associated. Thus potassium ion has a much 



greater effect than sodium or barium ion in reducing the activity-coefficient 
product of potassium perchlorate, and the sodium ion has an only slightly 
greater effect than barium ion, these statements being true whether these 
ions are'present with chloride, nitrate, or sulfate iou' (in the cases of po¬ 
tassium, and sodium ion). , Similarly, chloride ion always exerts a much' 
smaller effect than nitrate or sulfate ion, while the last two ions have nearly' 
.the same influence. 

, ,These effects are clearly brought out also by the values 'sliown in Table 
Ill of /the activity-coefficient product interpolated ,for a total concentration 
of' 0.5' iV.' The differences 'in the product;caused by replacing one, ion;;by 
another are seen to have a definite value no matter'of opposite' 
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sign is present with the two ions to be compared; for example, the differ¬ 
ence in the activity-coefficient product caused by replacing potassium by 
sodium is about 0.09 whether the potassium and sodium are associated 
with chloride, nitrate or sulfate. 

TABrEJ III 


Vamjes or THr Acriviry-CoBrncmNX Product at a Total Concentration op 0.5 

NoRjMAL 


Salt 

added 

Activity- 

product 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Salt Activity 

added product 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Salt Activity 

added product 

Differ¬ 

ence 

KCl 

0.705 


KNO 3 0.600 


KaSOi 0.597 



0 

.093 


0.090 


0.089 

NaCl 

.798 

.023 

NaNOa .690 

.027 

NaaSO, .686 


BaCb 

.821 


Ba(N03)2 .717 




KCl 

.705 

,105 

NaCl .798 

.108 

BaCk .821 

.104 

KNO 3 

.600 

.003 

NaNOa .690 

.004 

Ba{NOj)s .717 


K 2 SO 4 

.597 


NasSOi .686 





These results show that the effects of the different ions are specific and 
additive at the fairly large concentrations (0,25-0.75 N) here prevailing. 
These specific effects are so marked as to hide any influence of the valence 
of the added ion; thus at the same normality barium ion has not far from 
the same effect as sodium ion, but a much less effect than potassium ion, 
and sulfate ion has nearly the same effect as nitrate ion, but a much greater 
effect than chloride ion. 

Summary 

The solubilities of potassium perchlorate have been determined in 0 . 1 , 
0.3, and 0.6 N solutions of the salts KCl; KNOs, K 2 SO 4 , NaCl, NaNOg, 
NaC 104 , Na 2 S 04 , BaCh and Ba(N 03 ) 2 . The individual effects of the separate 
ions on' the activity-coefficient product of the potassium and, chlorate 
ions have been compared, and at the concentrations involved (0.25-0.75 AO' 
have been found to be markedly specific and additive. , 

' Pasadena, Calipornia 
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[Contribution i^rom tub CHi^MrcAU I^aboratories or this Ohio Statis University ] 
SURFACE ENERGY OF SEVERAL, SALTS 

By MeruE L. DundonI 
Rbceiived September 28,1923 

Introduction.—In a previous article^ the method of calculating surface 
energy from the increased solubility of fine particles was considered, and a 
value for the surface energy of gypsum calculated from new data. In the 
present work an attempt has been made to measure the change in solubility 
due to change in size of particles for several other substances. The best 

opportunity for such an in¬ 
vestigation occurs with sub¬ 
stances of small solubility, 
in which case equilibrium 
comes about with such slow¬ 
ness that it can be followed 
by frequent conductivity 
measurements. Such solu¬ 
bility equilibria must, how¬ 
ever, be easil}?' obtained, and 
continued hydrolysis or 
other decomposition in solu¬ 
tion must not occur. With 
many of the substances con¬ 
sidered, such as lead sulfate, 
mercurous chloride and 
magnesium fluoride, some 
interfering factor of this sort 
soon developed, which made 
it impossible to obtain data 
of use in this study. Of 
those substances which .gave 
positive results and which are mentioned in this paper, lead'fluoride, be¬ 
cause of its, many favorable properties, was investigated most extensively. 

Experimental Method.— ^Fine powders have been obtained by hand-grinding 
in an agate mortar, with a mechanically operated mortar, and, pestle, or with a steel ball 
mil.', Ordinariy, the ■ powder was used directly, and the size of the smallest particles 
present in large numbers was the value recorded. Attempts were made to sort the par¬ 
ticles into different sizes and' to calculate the-sizes by settling in water or alcohol, making 
use' .of Stokes’ law. This method faffed to yield satisfactory results because of the 
coalescence of the,settling' particles,into' clumps and also, no doubt, because of the ad¬ 
sorption', effect, at ,the surface of the small particles.® In the case of lead fluoride, how- 

^ National Research Fellow, 1922-1923. ■ 

and,Mack,THis,'douRi?^ ,45, 2479' <1923).' 

:Wlpams, ■ Faraday- Soc .,'■, IS, 53 (1922). 
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ever, an air elutriation method was devised, of such a sort that the powder was carried 
upward through a long glass tower, and very uniformly sized particles, 0,S/x, were ob¬ 
tained, with no particles larger than 0.5/a. Consequently, a good deal of confidence 
may be placed in the results for lead fluoride. 

Measurement of the size of particles was made with a calibrated scale in the eyepiece 
of a microscope having a magnification of 1800 diameters. Several conductivity cells 
were used, including the Kohlrausch type, some large flasks with suspended electrodes, 
and one cell especially designed for this vrork. This cell is shown in Fig. 1, The plati¬ 
num paddle-wheel stirrer A can be operated by a magnet M outside the cell. The 
stirrer shaft of platinum was set into a brass plug at the top and had a drop of glass fused 
around it lower down to keep it in position. The steel bar B was fastened to the brass 
plug with a small screw which passed through the washers C. All metal parts other 
than the platinum were gold-plated. The glass cap above the bar is held in position by 
a rubber band. F is the ground-glass stopper. 

The data for calculating concentrations from conductivity valueSj such 
as temperature coefficients, equivalent conductivities, etc., have been 
obtained in most cases from the work of Kohlrausch. A water correction 
has been applied to all conductivity values given. 

Lead Fluoride 

No crystallographic data concerning lead-fluoride could be found in the 
literature and no crystals larger than a few microns were made. However, 
it was determined^ that they belong to the orthorhombic system and have 
an average refractive index of 1.83 and a hardness of about 2. 

Hydrolysis of the Solution.—Saturated lead fluoride solutions are 
distinctly acid, having a Sorensen value of about 1, and the acidity changes 
very little over a considerable range of dilution. Kohlrausch® found that 
in the variation of equivalent conductivity with dilution at 18° hydrolysis 
was not indicated, and his results on this point have been widely quoted. 
It was found in this investigation at 25° that, although a given solution 
remained constant, considerable hydrolysis took place on dilution, giving 
a value for the equivalent conductivity at infinite dilution which is much 
too high. 

Calculation of Concentrations,—A carefully prepared saturated solu¬ 
tion had a conductivity of, 513 X 10"® mhos, and gravimetric analysis 
showed the equivalent concentration to be 0.00555. Experimental data 
were then obtained from which a curve of equivalent conductivity against 
"the ,cube' root of the concentration was plotted. From this a second curve 
was' plotted giving equivalent concentrations, directly in 'terms of specific, 
conductivity. Several gravime.tric analyses of supersaturated solution 
prepared from fine powder checked this curve, almost, exactly., 

,Method of Obtaining Equilibrium—A-saturated.solution was pipetted 
into' the . cell , from a stock solution,' powder added and the' cell shaken 
Tha'iiks are' due to Professor'W. J. McCatighey of the Department of Mineralogy, 
'OMo,State Kmversity,'lor assistance m■^maMng■'these determinations.'■ 

';KoMrau$ch,K.. 134 
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thorougMy, after which the maximum conductivity was reached'in from 
two to ten minutes. The conductivity th.en gradually decreased for 
several days. Sometimes, in order to hasten the final equilibrium, the so¬ 
lution was carefully fil tered and coarse cr}^stals were added. In some cases 
also, a few drops of conductivity water were added to the supersaturated 
solution ill order to hasten the final equilibrium. When too much water 
was added the conductivity again increased to approach the normal 
equilibriiiin. This change served as a means of determining whether a 
soiiitioii of conductivit}* higher than normal at the end of a test was still 
supersaturated, or whether the higher conductiviti^ was due to impurities. 

Tabcu I 

Solubility Values for .LE-ad Fluoride 
At 25°. Size of particles O.Sju except in No. 7 where it was about 0.2ju 


High High Concn. 

cond. concn. from 

corr. High corr, _ gra\\ _ Wt, in 



Coadu 

Begin 

.ctivity X 10‘'® 
High End r 

for 

eturn 

co 2 icn. for 

X iO- X10= 

anais'sis % Ii 
XIO''^ Uncorr. 

crease 

Corr. 

g, added 
to 50 cc. 

1 

51,3 

547 523 

536 

6.02 o.SS 

8.5 

6 

0.06 

2 

513 

555 524 

544 

6.14 0.99 

10.6 

8 

0.05 

3 

513 

549 515 

54S ■ 

6.07 6.03 

9.4 

8.7 

0.1 

4 

5,13 

547 


6.03 

5.99 8.7 


.. , 

5 

513 

545 


6.00 

6.00 8.1 



6 

(H 2 O) 

541 516 

538 

5 .93 0 .90 

6.9 

6.3 

0.3 

i 

.582 

590*^ 538 

565 

6.2s 


13.1 

0.025 

s 

543 

557" 521 

549 

6.06 


9.2 

0.13 




{less than) 

(less th: 

2 . 11 ) 


9 

598 

58V' 543 

550 

6.32 6.07 

13.8 

9.4 

0.3 

a j 

L watei 

■ correction not 

greater 

than 2 X 10“^ 

vras applied to the saturated solu 


tions to bring them to the value determined gravimetrically as correct (0.00555 gram- 
equivalents per liter). 

^ When the supersaturated solution in contact with crystals failed to return to the 
concluctimty value corresponding to a normal saturated solution, the presence of im¬ 
purities w'as indicated. On this assumption, therefore, in columns marked ‘*Corr. for 
return” a correction equal to the ditference between the beginning and end solutions has 
been subtracted from the high value, 

® Five minutes after adding powder. 

In Table I are tabulated the most reliable data obtained on the increase in 
solubility of lead fluoride. In the first three experiments, the fine powder 
was added to the saturated solution and the solution,kept until the con¬ 
ductivity had again decreased to ,a point where it was constant.' "In 'Expts. 
4 and 5 the solution was filtered as soon as possible after the addition of 
the fine powder and the concentration also determinedly, gravimetric 
.analysis. In No. 6 the powder was added d,irectly to w'ater and the solu-' 
tion observed until it had returned nearly to the saturated value. In Expt. 
7;a supersaturated, solution was'prepared by heating a,.solution to boiling. 
"witli., ',an',;exce:ss' of crystals ' and filtering: the^ liquid into the cell. Fine 
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powder was then' added and the conductivity found to increase slightly 
and then decrease to a value considerably below the starting point. This 
showed that the solution was not sufficiently concentrated to be in equilib¬ 
rium with the'finest particles present. The final conductivity when the 
solution became constant indicates considerable contamination, due either 
to increased hydrolysis at the higher temperature or to impurities ac¬ 
quired during the boiling and filtering. The increase calculated after 
applying corrections is high, but the powder was an unusually fine sample. 

No. 8 is very similar to No. 7, except that the original solution was less 
concentrated and the maximum concentration reached was lower. ■' In the 
case of No. 9, the original solution was more concentrated than a-solution 
in equilibrium with the powder. This, therefore, sets an upper limit on the 
maximum Increase in solubility for a powder of the size used. In a similar 
experiment not tabulated, an increased concentration of 20% was found 
to be much too high and. a very rapid decrease occurred upon addition of 
the powder. It is interesting to note that the concentration reached five 
minutes after addition of the powder is approximately the same in No, 8 
as in No. 9 although the point was approached from different directions. 

Nine per cent, has been taken as the value representing the increased 
solubility of lead fluoride powder in diameter. Working with a 
saturated solution of lead fluoride in 95% alcohol, an effect of about the 
same magnitude was found. 

Lead Iodide 

Lead iodide gave a very small increased solubility effect. It is soft and 
flaky and is difficult to grind into a fine powder, even with the aid of fine 
quartz. The smallest particles were about 0.4ju in diameter. In' two 
minutes an increase in concentration of about 2% was obtained. 

Strontium Sulfate 

Small particles added to solutions of strontium sulfate failed to disappear 
and allow the solution tO' return to the normal equilibrium. This may^ be 
due partially to a very slow rate of solution in this, case, but siniMar' difficul¬ 
ties occurred .and are discussed in greater detail in connection with barium 
sulfate. ■ While an initial increase as high as 25% was' obtained' for par¬ 
ticles 0.3 in diameter, there was never more than a 2% return from, . the 
'maximum.. 

Silver Chromate 

, .', A'precipitate composed , of .go.Gd orthorhombic crystals' from 10 to Bdp, 

, in'length was made by mixing very dilute hot ,.solutions of'silver nitrate 
and potassium chromate.' The crystals were easily ground., 'The average; 
size of'the"'small'. particles was considered to be 0.3/x.' The solutions, were 
constant In. cells with bare, electrodes,, but the conductivity, of a saturated 
solution''decreased, when,.put,,into,,'a'''.cefl’'with platinized .electrodes.' ." After, 
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adding 0.35 g. of powder to 500 cc. of solution and stirring the mixture 
with pnre air, 24 lioiirs w^as required to reach a maximum conductivity. 
The resulting solution when pipetted into another cell and stirred in 
contact with coarse cr}"sta!s by means of a platinum paddle-wheel stirrer 
showed a decrease in conductmty for three days. After this time a slight 
but gradual increase set in, probably due to contamination of some kind. 

experiments at 26"^ agreed very closely, the fine powder causing an 
increase in equivalent concentration from 0.192 X I0“® to 0.218 X 10“®, 
or return in three days was 7%. In view of possible con¬ 

tamination or decomposition affecting the conductivity, 10% seems to be 
the most reasonable estimate of the real increase. 

Calcium Fluoride 

In one experiment pure mineral fiuor spar w’-as used. For the others, 
c. p. calcium fiuoride was ground fine and digested several times with water 
until only coarse ciy^stals remained. In some cases the powder was all 
added at once, and in other cases at inteiwals until no more effect was 
noticed on further addition. The time required for the powder to produce 
a maximum conductivity was usually from three to five minutes, but in one 
case was 24 minutes. This was followed by a decrease for about five days 
with all the solid added still present. With four experiments the increases 
were 24%)? 1^%? 32% and 29%, and the subsequent decreases were 10.5%, 
15%}? 17%. Considering the possible influence of impurities 

on the. conductivity and the slow digestion back to the normal value the 
real increase in concentration for a given powder cannot be more than the 
original increase nor less than the return. Therefore, 18% is taken as the 
value for use in calculating the surface energy. The size of the finest 
powder was 0.2/i-“0.3/i with some larger particles. 

Barium Sulfate 

The .method used for strontium sulfate was not successful with barium 
sulfate, because of the failure of the fine particles in the' solution'to dis¬ 
appear or grow ,to a larger size in any reasonable length of' time. 

Instead, a highly supersaturated , solution (at 30°)'' in which the barium 
sulfate ^ did 'not precipitate was prepared by mixing approximately equiva- 
lent quantities^ of rexj dilute sulfuric' acid and barium hydroxide. The 
'conductivity of this solution was constant at 21.4 X 10“*®. Fine barium 
'sulfate, '0.2^ in size, was added, whereupon the conductivity fell, in five 
hours to 16 X 10“® where it remained practic.ally'constant for three days. 
Some': of. the'clear solution, was then pipetted into another cell and large 
■ 'crystals, were added. ■■ The change was slow, but in, three days the 

'conductivity fell to 12..§■ X 10If it is assumed'that the correction for 
water'and impurities., 'SUch .as excess acid' or base', is '9.3 X 10“® .(the differ- 
'„ £|i,ce "between.'.the last v^ueand -the normal value for a saturated solution)', 
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the soiiibility of 'particles 0.2 ju in. diameter is 90%' greater than that of the 
larger'crystals. 

Failure of Particles to Disappear or Grow ' , ■ 

/ Attention has just been called to the failure of small barium sulfate 
particles to dissolve. This was also true of all the other substances studied, 
although to a more limited extent. . lil^enever, upon addition of a finely 
powdered substance to its saturated solution, the conductivity had gone 
up and then had slowly returned to its initial normal value, the expecta¬ 
tion was that all of the smaller particles Imd dissolved and' crystallized 
from the supersaturated solution onto the large crystals present. But 
this is not what happened. Particles were left in the solution at the end/ 
which were just as small apparently as those present at the beginning, and 
these small particles, even though in intimate contact with large crystals, 
showed no tendency to dissolve.. Frequently, large a^rstals formed' in 
solution without seeding, starting with small uniform paxtides,. as in, the 
case, of lead fluoride; but here, too, at the end of the process many small 
ones remained. 

These facts indicate either that a large part of the increased solubility 
is due to particles in the powder too small to be seen and measured, or 
soon after entering the solution the increased solubility of the small 
particles is decreased by some adsorption effect such as the acquisition of 
a charge. The latter explanation seems more in harmony with the facts.: 

This effect was shown in a striking manner by the behavior of barium 
sulfate particles. Several very 'fine precipitates were' made from barium,, 
hydroxide and sulfuric acid. One sample was made 0.1 iV* acid, one al¬ 
kaline to the same degree, and the others were neutral. The precipitates 
were not retained by a filter, did not settle for several hours, and under 
the microscope most of the particles appeared to be 0.2jLt"-0.3ji or less in 
size. After standing for three months' and be'ing frequently; shaken, they 
could be filtered, but'under'.the microscope most particles, still'appeared 
to be as small as 0.3'ja and certainly few, if . any, were-larger than' 

/One'.of the samples was then boiled under a reflux condenser for 'a .w,eek 
with, no, visible change even when seeded with large arystals. The particles 
were'.’fotind to'have, a negative charge as .they irndgrated'very .definitely'''m^'a 
U-tube,„under a potential of 125, volts..- 

' When lOnc. of coned; hydrochloric- arid'was:added,to 100 "cc.-.of the- 
suspension':and the-.'boiling.continued, a''marke change,.took-.place., - After 
,'-.a',few,''-ho-'U^^^^^ microns in-^-length' appeared, .'and'after-four-, 

days ail particles were, at least 1.5 jx and .some were ,as,.large.as-',3ii:.,X,10|i.-,'- 

If the growth of large particles at the expense of the smaller ones is a 
surface-energy effect, then the hydrochloric acid must act either to increase 
the surface energy at the solid-liquid interface, or else to remove those 
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interfering factors wMcli previously had prevented the iiornia! surface 
energy from exerting its influence. 

If we consider only the Ostwald-Freundlich equation, the calculated 
increase in solubility as particles become very small is so large that it seems 
improbable, and we are led to believe that some other factor enters to 
prevent actual attamment of the solubility predicted. W. C. M. Lewis® 
has proposed an expression, also independently developed and extended 
by Knapp/ which is based on the assumption that an electrical charge 
present on the surface of a small particle would decrease the solubility of 
such a particle., The curve plotted by Knapp from his equation shows that 
after a certain decrease in size a maximum solubility is reached, and for 
smaller particles the solubility is again diminished as we pass into the region 
of coEoids. It seems probable that such a charge, by 'decreasing the 
surface energy and. thus diminishing the increased solubEity, may bring 
about a condition of equilibrium and prevent the further growth of par¬ 
ticles .at any size between those of a stable colloid and coarse crystals. 
If this' is.true,, then the increased solubility for a definite size of particle 
would depend largely on conditions in the solution, and surface-energy 
calculations based on a solubility increase may be in error from this cause. 

Calculation of Surface Energy.—By substituting the data giving the 
solubEity of different sized particles in the equation® 

‘ __ - Sr 

t RTr pin 

it is possible to calculate the surface energy at the solid-liquid interface. 
It is evident, however, that all data obtained so far, including those of the 

TABnB II 

CArcujuTSD Vatubs for Surbacb Energy 

Diam, of 

« , , Tx ' . d , particles % Sol. Temp. 

Stibstance Mol. wt. Density Mol. vol. increase °C. i ' « Hardness' 


Phis......... ■ 461.04 ..'6.16 74.8 0.4 2 30.1.97 '.130 very'.soft 

C.aS'04.2H,0®, 172.16 2.32 74.2 0.2-0.5 ■.4.4-12 .30 1.56' ■ 370, , h.6-'2 " 

Ag2Cr04.. 331.76 6.52 60.. 1 0..3 . ■ ,'10. '26 ' 1.95. .675 about 2 

245.20.■8.24 ■ 29.7:'0.3 9' ''■' '25 ;1.70.',: ^900 .■"about 2.. 

,■81604...:....,.. ■ .183.69.',,3.96'' 46..4'';. 0'.25^-'"'..: ■■.26^'’ ■ ; 30',.1,82'' 1400 ",'3.0-3.5 

,„233^.43v 4,:5.,,'. 52'-■,',:#4'^^ . . .25 ' 1.96■''l250'■ 2.5-3 5 '' 

. :■,.''-t THulett)' 

233,43 4.5,-■.'62■'■.;-'0'.2'."90".■■,'■. •;'■. 30." 1.96 SO'OO'.,'2''.'5-3'.5' 
,'CaEi.............. . ,78,07.'■. 3,IS .'24.6''''0.3'','' .■ .'IS , ',''30 ','1..''97 . 26.00 4'' 


® See previous paper (Ref. 2) .'.for'..discussioa.' : 

^ ^ The reason for the large difference ia the .two 'values ''Of a lies ia the differeiice in the 
estknated size of the particles..''',' 

•lOewis, KoUoii 2,, 5, 71 (1909). 

’ Kaapp, Tram, FmaMy Soc,^ 17, 457 (1922). „■ 

* I^'Or a discussion of this ec|uatioa see ■■the previous paper. Ref.'2. ■ 
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present paper^ are liable to so ■ many errors that such calciilations . cannot 
be made, with any great degree of exactness. In fact, besides the charge 
effect, the unknown shape of the fine particles, the errors in measurement 
of their size, the different rate of solution of different crystal faces, and the 
influence of crystal habit on the immediate grow^th of the particles, are 
certainly factors which interfere very seriously with the applicability of an 
equation based on the assumption that particles are spherical with uni¬ 
form surfaces. However, the values for surface energy in Table II are the 
most nearly correct that can be obtained from data available at this time. 

„ It will be seen that there is a rough proportionality betw'een surface 
energ}^ and hardness, as might be expected. It is further evident from 
Equation 1 that, other things being equal, the surface energy should vary' 
directly as the density and inversely as the molecular wreight; in , other 
words, the surface energy should vary inversely as the molecular volume. 
This general relation is indicated by the table. However, the solubility 
increase varies greatly with different substances, and it is evident that such 
a relation, can hold, only for substances of the same general t 3 ^e. 

This inverse relation betw^een surface energy and molecular volume 
is',:,approximately true for the fused Hthium, sodium, potassium, rubidium 
and cesium compounds of fluorine, chlorine, bromine and iodine, and their 
nitrates and sulfates. Of all these.'alkali salts^ lithium fluoride has the 
smallest molecular volume and consequently the largest surface energy. 
At 1270 ® it is 201 ergs per sq. cm., at 1000 ® it is 237, and at 870® it is 250, 
making an extrapolated value of about 350. at 25®, for the supercooled 
liquid. By substituting 350 for cr in Equation 1. the calculated' increase 
in solubility for particles of lithium ’fluoride O.Six in diameter would only 
be about 1%. As a matter of fact, it was not possible with "the m.ethods 
employed'm 'this investigation to 'detect an. effect with lithium, fluoride /as, 
great as 0.5%, showing the very slightly .increased'.solubility of ..fine powders 
with substances of small molecular'weight. • 

This work was made possible through a National,'Besearch' Fellowship,. 
The author also wishes to thank Dr.,'Edward Mack, :Jr,, for his suggestions 
and encouragement. ' V' ^ 

Surnmary. 

1.'', A value, for', the surf ace ■ energy has been cal culate-d. from'the 
’ creased, solubility ;Of' smalTparticles ior lead'fluoride, lead iodide, silver.," 
chromate,' strontium'sulfate, 'barium:■sulfate'"and calcium fluorid'e.,'"'' 

'2. ,",''It'has been "shown,'that a’''rough.;,proportionality exists between',sur'“ ' 
',faee''','energy and' hardness, "and': the ■inverse pro'portion''''betwe'eii''Surface 
energy and molecular volume,, ,predicted, .by’,, the, Ostwald-Freundlidi, 
equation, has been indicated,,' 

® F. M. 'Jaeg'er, Verskig ■WeM^scka^pen^'AmsUrd^ ' 555' ' 

:mmg. i 1-'(,1917).'- 
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3. It has been observed that fine particles may have their solubility 
diminished by an electrical charge or adsorption effect on the surface. 

CoLOTBus, Ohio 


JContribution from thb Chj^mical Laboratories or New Hampshire Couueoe] 

THE PREPARATION OF DIPHENYL 

By Carroul H. Lowe and C. James 
February 14,1923 

x4fter the publication of a paper^ in which the preparation of diphenyl 
was given,, one of the present authors received several letters stating that 
the process failed to give good results. Since these statements were so 
contrar}^ to those given, in the original article, it seemed advisable to make a 
reinvestigation. A careful study of the faults of the first method revealed 
the fact that there were two striking difficulties which could be overcome 
only by bringing much sounder mechanical principles into play. 

The first troublesome factor was the incessant short circuiting due -to the 
expansion and sagging of the Nichrome ribbon filament, when heated. 
The second element of trouble was that due to superheating at the points 
where the filament came in contact with the means of support. 

Description of the New Apparatus 

As .in the old, the new apparatus consisted of a I24iter Pyrex flask, 
supported by a tripod. In the neck of the flask a tightly fitting stopper 
was inserted, through which a hole had been bored for the delivery tube of 
the inverted condenser. The latter was retained in a perpendicular posi¬ 
tion' by means of an iron stand and clamp. In addition to the hole for 
the delivery tube, three sjunmetricaily placed, very small holes' were 
bored, through which passed the rods of the internal mechanism. ■■ Their 
purpose was to serve, as threaded' axes of the necessary binding'" posts for 
the essential electrical connections. ' ' ■ 

' ' As has' been' previously mentioned, the problem was mainly one' concern¬ 
ing'an adequate filament support. After considerable experimentation, 
a,type thatwas HgMy satisfactory w^as- devised, 'all the'faults of the old 
process being completely eliminated.',. The main supports 'consisted of two 
parallel steel rods, threaded on, the ends that passed' through the cork. 
These were securely retained in position^ by three ,ateel cross-braces, ,two 
of which were held, firmly,in'place by'set,"screws., 

„„ ,Tw,o, larger blocks of steel were, grooved on, the edges and .placed between 
the rods. This allowed the, former -to slide ',up and" down,., easily, as far 
as the cross-braces would permit. Between the middle cross-brace'and' 
upper block a powerful, arched strap spring of steel was inserted. '' . 

^ Tms JOTONAE, 39, 933 (m?). ,, 
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Througli the center of the lower cross-brace, a Gmin, hole was bored. 
This allowed free passage of the threaded steel wire which was screwed 
into the lower block, parallel to the main supporting rods. 

On the opposite end of the threaded wire was an adjusting screw, the 
purpose of which was to secure the desired tension on the filament before 



it,; and: the resulting tension would cause a depression of the;, arched spring. 
Upon'. passage'; of the dectric^ current' through the 'filament' the ■ expansion 
which took place was taken up by the tendency of "the depressed spring 
to assume its former position/thr^ keeping the'filament taut at afi times. 
This removed the possibility of short circuiting and eliminated one of the 
main difficulties of the old apparatus. 
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Instead of using a 4-stranded filament as formerly recommended^ one 
of S strands was nsed^ thereby doubling the heating surface. ■ This fila¬ 
ment did not reach a higher point than the base of the neck of the flask. 

On each of the movable blocks were brass, flanged discs over which the 
filaraent passed from strand to strand. , This method of holding the fila¬ 
ment in place did away with the troublesome superheating and prevented 
any danger of breaking due to sharp cornered hooks. 

One of the special features in this apparatus is the method of insulating 
the flanged discs against contact with the blocks themselves. The details 
of this, however, are much better given by the accompanying drawings 
than could be attempted in words. Whatever specifications are lack¬ 
ing above will be found clearly indicated in these drawings. ' 

Precautions 

In attempting to run this new process a few precautions are absolutely 
necessary. 

To begin, with, the operator must never lose sight of the fact that it is 
a very dangerous procedure to attempt heating the filament, to incandes¬ 
cence, rmtii all of the air within the flask has been expelled. ■ Should any 
oxygen be present, it will promote combustion of the benzene and a 
very serious explosion may result. As a measure of additional safety, 
it is highly advisable to install an automatic cut-off, in case the current 
is temporarily shut off. 

■ Care must be taken not to over-heat the filament; it should be, main¬ 
tained at a'yellowish-red tinge. Under the best conditions a mist forms, 
the: benzene returning from the condenser has a yellowish color and' di¬ 
phenyl streams down the sides of' the hot flask. Formation of carbon at 
. different points will, give a warning of over-heating. It should be remem¬ 
bered that no part of the filament ought to be in the liquid phase. If 
the bottom of the lower block just touches' the surface of the liquid, suffi¬ 
cient'heat 'will be, transmitted through it to keep the liquid boiling. 

It'is highly'advisable; to keep the filament at an even temperature 

■ throughout'the entire' run, although it wiE^ not break should it be cooled 
''a,:few times.' It is'only 'a'matter of 5 or 10, minutes*' time to replace the 

old'with'a new' filament. „ , 

,, ,"'■ . The,' mechanical parts should be cleaned often in order that the tarry 
residue,''.which is'deposited all 'over,, the'Surfaces,' may ■.be prevented, from 
^ retarding their'free and easy motion. ■■ When the filament 'Support.is'"not 
,.in,' use, it should be'kept immersed in a small covered container filled with 
',benzene,. 

'''^Results.—One,'kilograin of 'diphenyl. ffias' '„beeii'obtained in a24-hoiir 
; '.run," 'Using 'a 'cuirent;of and'IQ' tp:d2 'amperes.";,,■ .The amount of'bjr-', 

", ,,products,;separated'by; fractional,-.(iistiIiatioa.'iS' not''very,''great. "" . 
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Tlie application oftills t}’pe of apparatus for other processes, involving 
simple heat effect, or where the filament is covered with catalytic material 
such as oxides, etc., is now tinder .investigation. 

Summary 

'■ 1." A filament support has been described which eliminates all previous 
difficulties in the preparation of diphenyl, such as local heating and short 
circuiting due to expansion and sagging. 

2, Very good yields of diphenyl can be obtained from benzene by main¬ 
taining the Nichrome filament at a yellowish-red heat. 

3. The benzene used was commercially pure and not anhydrous. The 
addition of more water did not hasten the reaction. 

Durham, New Hampshire 


[Contribution erom the Soins Laboratory, Aoricueturae Experiment Station, 
University of Missouri] 

THE NATURE OF THE ACIDITY OF THE COLLOIDAL CLAY OF 

ACID SOILS 

By RicHAim Bhadeieed^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Rsceived May 11,1023 

The problem of soil acidity has probably been investigated more than 
any other one soil problem, but in spite of the vast amount of work that 
has been done there is still considerable doubt as to its real nature. 

Fisher^ in his excellent resum4 of the subject concludes: “It cannot be said that 
the enormous amount of work done has either solved the practical problem or clarified 
our ideas as to what exactly soil acidity means.” 

The earlier chemists believed with Sprengel® that soil acidity was due to the accumu¬ 
lation of complex insoluble organic acids. Recent work by Oden,® using electrochemical 
methods, has established the validity of SprengeFs contention when applied to soils high 
in organic matter., ' Some of our most acid soils, however, are very low in' organic matter 
and their acidity'must be' due to some' other cause. ' If aqueous extracts of most acid 
soils are boiled to expel the carbon dioxide they will not as a rule be sufficiently acid, to 
redden litmus paper even though the moist soil itself may, change it almost immediately, 
'This and similar observations led to some doubt as to the existence of real acids jnEoils 
and to the idea .of “negative acidity.” "The conception of'“negative "acidity”'had 
its origin, in the work of "Van'Bemmelen who found that 'certain colloids and soils ex¬ 
hibited'a preferential absorption' for bases-when-treated with neutral salts, "leaviiig'the 
solution acid.' This idea' was developed''mto,,, the selective, adsorption theory pf,;,soil 
acidity by ■ Cameron, 'Parker,' Harris .and 'others.'*, 'Rammaa discarded'the■■ expression 

i Fisher, J. Agr. ScL, 11, 20 (1921). 

® Sprengel, Archiv. Ges, NaturL, 8, 145 (1826). 

® Oden, Trans. Faraday Soc., [2] 17,288 (1922). 

'. ',^:,^'''eameron,,XP^ys.'Ute.T :■ Parker,X 

':Karris, Gta. Bwl/.,..: 19’'rRamman, “'Bodenkunde,”,J. Springer, 
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^'acid soiis^^ using instead '^absorptively imsaturated soils/’ Salter and Morgan® in a 
recent study of tlie effect of the soil-water ratio on the Sorensen value of acid soils, found 
that the relationship was logarithmic and could be expressed by the usual absorption 
isotherm. They concluded that their data "discredit any theory of soil acidity which 
assumes that the acid reaction is due to highly insoluble acids, organic or inorganic nrhich 
must under conditions of equilibrium form a saturated solution and give a constant Ph." 

A great number of the recent workers on soil acidity believe, nevertheless, in the ex¬ 
istence of highl}’' complex insoluble alumino-silicic acids. This theory proposed by !LoeW' 
in 1913 has been substantiated by the work of Ashley, Mellor and. Clark® on the con¬ 
stitution of pure clays, and Truog^ who worked wdth agricultural soils. ' Soil chemists 
are practically unanimous in the opinion that the condition called "soil acidity” is due 
to a removal of the soluble bases by prolonged leaching. Since soils are composed of 
complex minerals, which are salts of strong bases and weak acids, it is to be expected that 
they would hydrolyze slowdy, producing soluble bases which would be leached away by 
the rains and the insoluble acid residue would remain in situ to accumulate as the weath¬ 
ering proceeded. Maclntire® points out that the degree of acidity of. a soil. Is ■ closely 
correlated mutli its degree of hydration. , . 

The principal arguments against the true acid theory are (1) that equivalent quan¬ 
tities of different bases are not taken up by soils, (2) that the titration curves of soils by 
bases show: no', breaks, corresponding to neutral points but are almost linear. Truog^ 
found'however tli.at., if experiniental conditions wure adjusted so as to keep side reactions 
at a minimum, equivalent quantities of bases were taken up by soils. The absence of 
breaks in the titration curves may be due, as will- be shown later, to the fact that such 
titratio.iis are usuaity made by adding increments of the standard base to a definite quan¬ 
tity of the acid soil. This is quite contrary to the teachings of physical chemistry. If 
a sharp end-point is desired the weak: acid should be added to the strong base. , 

A survey of the literature on soiTaeidity showsThat the following points 
sstYtrj well established regardless of the nature .of the underlying causes.. 

1. Natural soils v^ary in Sdrensen (Fh) value from about 3.5 to 9.5. 

, 2. : Aqueous extracts of acid-soils , when freed from carbon dioxide are 
usually aciddree, 

3. ' Extracts of acid soils made with neutral salt solutions show a higher 
Sdrensen value than the soil, and also considerable titrable acidity. 

■4. ,, Titration cur\^es, made by adding increments of bases to a, fixed 
.weight of *soil and determining the corresponding Sorensen .'values-', show 
no definite breaks-to -indicate' end-points, but are almost linear, . 

' ,5,.,' The slope of'the cur\^e varies widely with soil type.- .It.'is'"usually 
.'inversely proportional to the content of colloidal material. In" other words 
the buffer action of a .soil is some direct.function of - its colloid-'eontent." 

Principies Underlying the Present Investigation - ' ■ 

..Soils are'.complex systems with' particles ranging ■ from a few milli¬ 
meters .in- 'diameter down to. molecular dimensions.' The^ rate' at .which.,., a 
® Salter and ■M'organ, J.P%x. 27,123 (1923). ■ - - 

,',' * hoew, Fori& 'Rica Agr. Expt Sta. BidL, 13 (1913), Ashley, Bur. Siandards.\ Teck. 
Paper, 2S (1913). ' Mellor and Holdcn-oft,'Paf. 36,-680 (1911). - Clark, 47. S:GcoL 
:5SS(i91'4).'. 

'"','* '®'MacIntire, A Am. 'Soc. Agrm., 13,:-lS7'(l^l)v ■ 
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chemical'reaction proceeds increases with a decrease in the size' of 'the 
reacting' particles. It is to be expected then that the more finely divided 
colloidal materia! in soils would reach an equilibrium much more quickly 
than the non-colloidal fraction. The situation is probably complicated 
still more in soils by the fact that the colloidal fraction forms a coating 
over the coarser particles which would tend to protect them* Because of 
this complexity of the soil system it would seem logical to use a physically' 
homogeneous fraction for studies of the nature of the acidity. Since the 
buffer action of soils is closely correlated with their colloid content, the 
colloid fraction would seem to be the one best adapted for such studies. 
It has the additional advantages of having a high specific surface and of 
being accurately measurable by means of ordinary pipets and burets, which 
greatty facilitates titrations. 

The end-point in the titration of colored solutions can readily be de¬ 
termined by conductivity measurements. The conductivity is at a min-^ 
imum at the neutral point in the 'case of'the titration of a strong base by a 
strong acid, and it makes little difference in that case whether the acid is 
added to the base or the reverse. If, however, a strong base is being 
neutralized by a weak acid the conductivity cur^^e shows no increase after 
the neutral point is reached, but remains practically constant. If the 
process is reversed, and the strong base added to the weak acid, which is 
the method usually followed in soil investigations as pointed out by Find¬ 
lay,® “The minimum will not be sharp owing to the fact that the change in 
conductance is not due so much to the disappearance of the fast-moving 
hydrion (which is present in comparatively small concentration) as to 
the replacement of the un-ionized acid molecules by the ions of the salt 
formed.^'* 

A similar situation exists in making a titration ctirve by means of the 
hydrogen electrode. In order to obtain distinct breaks at the end-points 
of the titration the amount of buffering substances should always be kept at 
a minimum. " This can be done by-titrating the strong base with the'weak - 
soil acid. In the work of Knight, Spurway, and Stevenson,^® increments 
of the standard alkali solution were added to fixed quantities of soils. 
Under, such conditions a maximum amount of either-the weak soil acid'or 
its'salt is always ■ present, ^ exerting-. -SO. great a buffer action that"'these- 
-investigators, find analmost' linear 'relationship, between the, ampiints' of', 
base added and the increase in Sorensen value produced. 

-In^-'-'-this '-'-'investigation '-standard" 'solutions' -of -,sodi:Um,'''bydroxide'and 
calcium' hydroxide 'Were titrated, with' the- coU'Oidal : material from', four .acid-' 

- ''' ® Findlay, 'Tractical' Physical Chemistry,*', 'I^agmans, -,,''Greeti,- an,d; Company,, Lon¬ 
don, 1911, p. 180, 

. 310 12, 465, (1920)... Spttrway, MicKAgr. Expt SM. 

Tech, BidL, 57 (1922). Stevenson, Soil Science, 12,145 (1921), 
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soils and' the end-points located by both conductivity and hydrogen-ioti 
concentration measurements 

Experimental Part 

The colloidal clay was extracted from the heavy sub-soils of the Marion, 
Cherokee, Putnam and Robertsville silt loams, each of which is very acid, 
and very low in organic matter, by the method developed in this Labora- 
tory. The solutions used contained 1 g. of oven-dried material per 100 
cc. except in the case of the Robertsville, which contained 2' g. 

Preliminary trials indicated that the basic solutions should have a 
normality of the order of 0.01 N, Ten cc. of 0.01 N base was placed in a 
lOOcc. graduated flask by means of a pipet and the desired quantity of the 
1% colloidal clay solution added. Enough neutral distilled water was 
added to bring the volume up to 100 cc. (except in the case of the additions 
of 100 cc. or over). After the solutions were thoroughly mixed, they were 
poured into.'lQ0cc., florence flasks which were kept stoppered to minimize 
contamination by carbon dioxide. About 15 minutes after mixing, a portion 
of the mixture -was used for a hydrogen-ion determination. These deter- 
minations were, made with a standard potentiometer, using the saturated 
potassium chloride calomel electrode and a modification of the Hilde¬ 
brand type of hydrogen electrode. The temperature varied only slightly 
from' '25^. 

The conductivity measurements were made by the usual bridge method, 
using a Washburn Type B cell, a microphone hummer as a source of alter¬ 
nating current and a tunable telephone receiver to indicate the point of 
balance. The resistance was kept constant at 9999 ohms and the results 
are reported as bridge readings. The potentiometer was used as a bridge. 
The bridge wire was 1100 units long. The temperature w^as maintained 
at 25'® ±'.02:by a small thermostat. . 

ExperimenM Results.—The 1% stock solutions of the colloidal days 
gave :''the conductmties and Sorensen values shown in Table L 

, TABI^ I' ' , ■ . 

'');'CoNDijcTivirY Aim.'SdR^NsiSN 'Values or 1%, CouixubAr 'Cuay .'Solutions : 


Spa 


Ph 

Bridge i-eading 

Biitnam,... . .■..... 

0.498'. 

4.30 

935 , 

■Glierolcee...... 

' .520 

4.65 

990 

'Marion.,__' 

, .506' 

4.42 

1007 


''. The,.rate ,of reaction,,between -the -coUoidal solutions'^ and' the bases was 
studied by, "mixing'the: two'in the, desired proportions-as, usual, then' de-,, 
.teni 2 ,inmg,'the conductivity, at frequent, intervals. .Equilibrium was, at¬ 
tained, almost instantly. Bridge readings' taken' as s,oon', after mixing,, .as 
possible'were, almost\identicai,,wi^^ those taken after, standing overnight:' 

THis'JouRHA4'45t' 1245,^''(192S).'''''" '■ '■ '.: .v::,...,':"-' tv.'";.,.,' 
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^ Tiie titration curves for the Putnam and Cherokee clays obtained by 
both the conductivity and hydrogen electrode methods are given in Fig, L 
The curve lor the Marion day was almost identical in t}^e with the Put¬ 
nam and is for that reason omitted. About twice the usual quantity of 
base, was used in the curve for the Robertsville clay (III) in order to place 



Cc. of 1% colloidal day 

Fig. 1.—Titration curves of Putnam day (I),' Cherokee day (II),, and' Robertsville' 
clay (III).' Circles re'present hydrogen-electrode curves; dots,' conductivity' ,€suirves. 
Broken'lines denote that Ca(OH)i was 'the Base' used; continuous ;i,ines,;NaOH ", 

more points on the slantmg'.,portions' of the curve,, ,:,(A;,2%,,'SolutioH'of 'the 
Robertsvilie'clay was-used,'and the results' plotted' on'the"; 1% basis.),. 
The' conductivity' curves '.are^ '.all; of-the .type'commonly obtained dnv,the 
'titration' of a strong base:by"a weak,acid,' ..As,the strong base iS"neutralized"' 
and replaced''by' the.'coinparatively. insoluble,,salt, of , the '.'altijnino-silra 
acid, the conductivity'^ decreases,.linearly,';' 'After,' 'all,of''the',"base 'lias'.beeii 
iieutralized'i:...tlie conductivity be.coiaes .a3nstant',and, the, addition; ,of an .excess 
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of the weak colloidal .acid has no effect. If we were dealing with an ad-, 
sorption of the type expressed by Freundlich’s isotherm instead.of a neu¬ 
tralization, we should expect the curve to continue .to drop in a logarithmic 
fashion until the value of the colloidal clay was approached. The curves 
obtained with calcium hydroxide approach this point, as would be expected 
from the low solubility of the calcium silicates and from the differences in 
the' mobilities of the calcium and hydrogen ions but the minimum' con¬ 
ductivity obtained with sodium hydroxide w’-as in every case considerably 
higher than that of untreated clays; increasing the amount of clay almost 
four times after this minimum had been obtained failed to reduce the con¬ 
ductivity further. This would seem to indicate that in this case either we 
have an ordinar}^ neutralization with the formation of the sodium salt of 
the acid which is more soluble than the acid itself, or from the adsorption 
point of view the colloidal clay regardless of the amount present is unable 
to adsorb the sodium beyond a certain critical concentration. Adsorptions 
are usually .characterized by the lack of stoichiometric relations between 
the quantities of different bases taken up. In the conductivity curves of 
'all the clays" studied the two linear portions of the curves intersect at a 
point (the end-point) which corresponds to approximately the same amount 
of acid regardless of the nature of the base, which would seem to be rather 
conclusive:evidence of the stoichiometric character of the reaction. 

The curves obtained with the hydrogen electrode are also of the type 
commonly obtained in the neutralization of a strong base by a weak acid. 
The flatter portion of the ctuw^es in the most alkaline region is not as pro¬ 
nounced as in most titration curves, probably due largely, to the great dilu¬ 
tion of the standard alkali used (0.001 N after dilution). There is in 
each case a slight change in the slope of -the cur\^es at about Fh 7,, This 
break' is especially marked in the case of the Cherokee and indicates that 
there may be^ at least two distinct dissociation constants involved. The 
curves, gradually flatten as an excess of the colloidal acids is added and 
approach the Sorensen value of the. pure acids. The curves for' sodium 
hydroxide follow those for calcium- -hydroxide very closely, confirming the 
"conductivity ounces,■-but show- alwa 3 ?'s slightly more alkalinity,' . This is 
doubtless due,,partly to differences in the, solubility .and hydrolysis of the 
-salts- formed and partly'to a slight difference in the concentration of the basic 
-solutions used. "The sodium hydroxide solution'was slightly''over 0.01 N 
':(0,'0105)''.and the'calciumh 3 ^droxi.de,so-lution was'.not quite0.01.iV (0.0099), 
This.',-difference, W-hen calculated to equivalents of the colloidal acids, makes 
.a difference-of about 1.8 cc. of .the 1% solutions. 

The end-points of' the titration obtained.by the two methods' (the,, in-, 
tersection of the linear portions in the'.case of the ,-conductivity curves and' 
the midpoint of the steep portion 'of the 'curve in' the case'' of' the Fn curves) 
lie as dose together as could be expected with-a .weak''acid of.-this-^type. 
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About 37 cc.' of 1% Cherokee,. 27 cc.. of 1% Putnam/and 37 cc.' of 1% 
Marioiiao.il were required to neutralize 10 cc. of the 0.01 N bases. 'This 
gives the 1% solutions of the adds about the following normalities, Chero¬ 
kee 0.0027, Putnam 0.0037 and Marion 0.0027. 

Discussion of Results 

The chief objections to the chemical theory of soil acidity are (1) no 
one has ever been able to isolate an undeniable acid from a soil in quantities 
commensurate'with the solhs “soumess/’^^ (2) acid soils , do not absorb 
bases in equivalent quantities; (3)■ titration curves made by titrating a 
comparatively large mass of soil with a base are practically linear, showing 
no break such as is characteristic of true neutralizations. 

The results obtained in this investigation tend to show that the colloidal 
material of an acid soil is itself an acid which ionizes to produce a, definite 
Sorensen value and which shows a definite titrable acidity or normality, 
on titration with strong bases. The fact that the acid is colloidal explains 
why it is not found in colloid-free aqueous extracts. Soils inve.stigators'' 
have as a rule been expecting to obtain a negative ion of the soil acid Which 
would be of the same dimensions as the ordinary crystalloid ion. This 
could hardly be expected if we consider the great complexity of the minerals 
which are found in soils. It would seem much more logical to expect 
the anion of the soil acid to be very large and complex, even reaching col¬ 
loidal dimensions. 

It has long been known that clay particles when suspended in water and 
placed in an electrical field migrate to the anode. Recent measure¬ 
ments in this I^aborator}^ show that the velocity of migration of the.'col¬ 
loidal particles is of the same order of magnitude as that of the average 
slow moving ion of crystalloids. This shows that the particles have an 
electric charge' of; the same order of magnitude as that of the crystalloid 
ion. This charge has commonly been ascribed to the preferential adsorp¬ 
tion of hydroxyl ions by the coHoidalparticle. ' If the excess'of hydrogen, 
ions in the colloidal. clays: studiedris'due''to the lonking of' the'cohoidal, : 
particles themselves, as this "work., indicates, then ,an equal, negative "charge 
must remain on the'residual, colloidal,particle.; These, charged coEoMal, 
particles would be in reality very large'complex'negative ■ioEs/.as the 'Cata-' 
phoresis experiments indicate'. This view is in h.arm,Qny'with the 'finding' 
of..'lyoeb, Pauli, Michaelis,. Sdrensen' and' others ,'in ■ theit; investigation^" of 
colloidal: protein" solutions and with the .work - of McB.ain on coloidal 
".electrofytes. ■ 

,'Th'e''^'resxiltS'Obtained'tiy','Salter'and Morgan'®;''W.hich ■are,;;';discussed^ aboYe 
.' wouldbe,'."'expected '.if' 'they-''.were,"dealing ''With': a ''cohoidal: 'add. ■',/Their, 
argument,'''" in: ,favor'".of' "the''' adsorption. theory; is ''based,;;on ;,them ■ .beBef,; that' 
Rnssell, '"Soil Conditions and Plant, Growth,” bongmans. Green and ,Co.,,,bon- 
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tliey were dealing in all the soil-water ratios studied, with a saturated 
solution* This fundamental assumption is not necessarily true. Their 
belief that they 'were dealing with a saturated solution was apparently 
based upon the fact that there always remained a certain amount of the 
solid phase undissohred, A considerable portion of most soils is made up 
of rather coarse particles of minerals such as quartz which are very inactive. 
The amount of colloidal material is in most cases comparatively small, 
so small as to make it seem highly improbable that the , solution was satu¬ 
rated even with a ratio of 1 part of soil to 1 part of water. Their curves 
began to flatten, hovrever, in the most concentrated mixtures, which in¬ 
dicates that they were probably approaching a concentration in which the 
Sorensen value would become constant. Any weak acid will yield a 
logarithmic curve for certain concentrations when its hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration is plotted against its concentration. The curve becomes linear only 
when the acid is completely dissociated at infinite dilution. The curve of 
Salter and Morgan becomes practically linear at the point corresponding to 
100 g. of soils to 1000 cc. of water which indicates that they have reached a 
concentration corresponding to infinite dilution at that ratio. Instead of 
discrediting a colloidal acid theory of soil acidity, their results would seem 
to be exactly what would be expected from such a theory. 

The second objection to the true acid theory of soil acidity is that equi¬ 
valent amounts of bases are not removed. As pointed out above such 
results have usually been attained when a relatively large ratio of soil to 
reacting base was used. Such conditions favor complex side reactions in 
which the solubilities of the resulting salts play a role. Truog has shown 
that if a small sample of soil is treated with a large excess of the base or 
salt, conditions favoring the direct action and unfavorable to the side 
reactions, approximately equivalent quantities of bases are taken up. 
In this investigafion the same end was accomplished by adding small 
increments of the colloidal acid to a definite quantity of strong bases. 
The titration curves for calcium and sodium hydroxides in each case He 
so dose together that if we take into consideration the differences in the 
solubilities of the alumino-silicates which are indicated in the conduc¬ 
tivity curves, there can be little-doubt'that equivalent' quantities of the 
two bases are neutralized by the colloidal acid.,'7,';: ', 

The third objection, that soil titration curves do not exhibit definite 
breaks, has been shown to be unfounded provided that the strong base is 
titrated, with the weak soil acid. With the reverse procedure, which is 
usually foHowed in soil investigations," an excess,of the weak acids, and their 
saltsi the substances responsible for the ,'high buffer action are' present 
from the start and tend to obscure the breaks normally expected. ' The 
end-points found by the conductivity "method' are. as sharp^ as'those com¬ 
monly obtained with weak acids,.','-' 
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F The curves obtained by the hydrogen-electrode method are also of the 
type usually obtained with very weak acids. There are no sharp breaks, 
but the slope changes gradually, showing the least buffer action between 
Ph -9,5 and 7. At the latter point there is a slight flattening of the curve 
with all clays' studied. This flattening is more marked with the Chero¬ 
kee soil than with any of the others (Fig,' 1, II). It seems to be 
as pronounced as that observed in the titration of certain weak cr 3 ^stal- 
loidal acids such as phthalic acid^^ and would seem to be evidence that 
at least a dibasic acid was involved. It'would be difficult, to account fot' 
such a change by the adsorption theory but it is exactly what', W’ouid 
be expected if we were dealing with a true neutralization of a base by , a 
weak polybasic acid. 

There yet remains the possibility that the acidity neutralized is due to 
acids other than alumino-silicic. As pointed out above, the colloids used 
in this study were extracted from the sub-soils of four soils very ,loW' in ' 
organic matter. They were likewise'very low in phosphate and sulfate.,' 
The percentages of these substances were so low and the quantity of co!- ,,' 
loidal acid used so small as to render it inconceivable that the acidity found 
was due either to organic acids or to traces of the more common strong 
inorganic acids. 

In spite of the strong acidity of the soil colloids and of the fact that the 
colloid content of soils is much higher than is commonly believed, as has 
been shown by the recent work of Moore, Fry and Middleton^^ and con¬ 
firmed in this Laboratory, it is not believed that such acidity accounts for 
all the acidity of sour soils. The exteriors of the larger noji-colloidal 
particles of such soEs have doubtless lost considerable of their bases. 
The work of Brown and Johnson, Truog^^ and others indicates that the 
interior of such particles when freshly exposed to the solvent action of water 
after thorough grinding may contain enough soluble bases to render the 
solution alkaline in reaction. Such particles are probably responsible for 
most of the so-called latent acidity, since the results obtained in this in¬ 
vestigation indicate that the reaction of the colloidal material is very rapid. 

Additional evidence in' favor of the true acid nature of'acid colloid'al 
clays is found in the studies previously reported,'^® in "which it'was found' .' 
that the concentration of potassium ions required for complete flocculation 
of the''aeid;clay increased about, lO-fold when the,' Sorense,n value'was'raised. ■ 
from,'6.5 to'3,5,' and'then became constant,;mdicating that.after a sufficient 
concentration' of -hydroxyl, ions .to. neutralize',,the .acid has' been'added 
further increases^-(almost" a ,thousand-fold),, are'without effect. 

,'Clark,: **The "'DetemiinatioE, of Hydrogen .Ions,”'''Williams and Wilkins Co*, ■■ 
Baltimore, 1920, p. 191. 

Moore, Fry and Middleton, J. ltd, Eng. Clew., IS, 527 (1921)."',,. 

Brown and Johnson, ibid,, 7, 776 (1915). Ref. 7, p* 478. 

IS Bradfield, l^S' 
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Other studies on the variation of the hydrogen-ion' concentration of 
the acid clays upon dilution gave curves apparently identical in type with 
those obtained with weak acids such as acetic acidd^ 

Summary 

1. Solutions of calcium and sodium hydroxides were titrated with 1% 
solutions of four subsoil colloidal clays. The end-points found by both the 
conductivit^L method and the hydrogen electrode were fairly definite and 
the cur\^es were of the type usually obtained in titrating a strong base with 
a weak acid, ■ 

2. The same amounts of the colloidal acids were required to neutralize 
equivalent quantities of the two bases. 

3. Definite breaks were found in the conductmt}^ curves,, indicating 
the neutralization of definite acids which in 1% solutions had concentra- 
tio,iis ranging from 0.0027. to 0.0037 N. ' 

4. ' The reaction between acid colloidal days and strong bases seems- to 
be an ordinal}^ neutralization. Recourse to the adsorption theory seems 
unnecessary., 

Columbia, Missouri 
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STUDIES ON ENZYME ACTION. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
THE CHEMICAL STRUCTURE OF CERTAIN COMPOUNDS AND 
THEIR EFFECT UPON THE ACTIVITY OF UREASE 

By Elbert WL Rockwoob anb 'Williaivi J. Husa 
RscmvED JuNB 29, 1923 

Various organic compounds have been reported as ' influencing the 
activity of 'urease,^ Xov^ren^ gives a rather full review of the general 
properties of urease and includes a bibliography containing over 200 refer¬ 
ences. : From his, review of the literature Lovgreii concludes that all the 
promoters® are weak acids of amphoteric electrol}i:es, ,and that their ac¬ 
celerating influence'lies m their checking of the Ph increase. ■ 

Bradfield, paper to appear in ,J. 1923.' 

'I ,(a) Armstrong and ,Hort.oix, Froc. Roy. Soc,, 85B, 109 (1912). (b) Armstrong, 
B,enjaiiiiii and Horton, ibid., 8dB, ,328 (1’914). -(c)' Marskali, J. Biol. Ckem., '17^ 351 
(1914).', (d) ■\%a''Siyl:e,'and Zadiarias, rfrzU,\19,-lSl (1914)... (e) Falk, Biochem. Z., 
^S9,;'29S (1914). ;-:{£).'Jacoby, and Umeda, ibid., 68, 23 (1915). ' (g) Jacoby,■ jW., 74, 
1,05, (1916)"; .84,, 358".(19i7); 85, ,358 (mS). (h) Bayliss, Arck' Neerland.. pkysioL, 2, 
-621, (1918).; throtigh U. A., -13, 1077 (1919). (i) Rona and ,Gyorgy, Z., Ill, 

115 ,(1920)'. , (j) .Wester,, 'PMm. Weekhhd, 59, ",173, (1922); tlirongli ' C, A., 16, 1253 
(1922). 

,',;»Pease'^aiid'Taylor, J. Phys. Ckem.,'24,'' 
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It was one of the' purposes' of tMs 'investigation to determine whether 
the promoter action reported by,several investigators could be entirely 
explained on the basis of Ph changes, or whether there was a further' 
effect independent of this one. ■ Provided such an effect was found * it was^ 
believed desirable to look for a possible relationship between the chemical 
structure of the compounds and their action on urease, and to investigate 
the mechanism of the action. It was hoped that such, a study would throw 
some light on the nature of enzyme action, and at the same time would 
contribute to our knowledge of promoters.® 

Materials Used 

A solid urease preparation, was obtained from jack-bean meal by the 
method of Van Slyke and Cullen.*^ Urea was purified by recr}’’stallizatioii 
from ethanol. The compounds tested were obtained from reputable manu¬ 
facturers, or from reliable research chemists, to whom we are indebted 
for compoimds unobtainable elsewhere. 

Experimental Procedure 

Experiments were carried out with 0.1 Murea, the optimum Ph of 7.5 
being maintained by use of a phosphate buffer. For the controls, 5 cc. of 
distilled water was Introduced into a 200cc. Erlenmeyer flask, 25 cc. of 
M phosphate solution (50 volumes of Jkf dipotassium and 9 volumes of M 
monopotassium orthophosphate) was added, then 15 cc. of a 2% solution 
of urea and 5 cc. of a 0.1% solution of enzyme, makinga total volume of 50 
cc. In the other flasks, the compound to be tested was first placed, in 
amount sufficient to make 50 cc. of a 0.001 M solution. Water was added, 
and then sufficient alkali or acid to make the aqueous solution neutral to 
phenolphthalein, so that it coidd be more readily controlled by the buffer, 
the given volume of dil. potassium hydroxide or sulfuric acid solution 
replacing part of the 5 cc. of water. The other solutions, including the 
buffer, were then.:, added, as in the controls. Since light is known to hasten^ 
the decomposition of urease,^ the flasks were placed in a dark cupboard for 
the reaction period of approximately two hours. The variation in tem¬ 
perature during this time was less than 1°, 'and during the" whole course of 
the work the temperature ranged'from-21-28®. For ^ analysis, a lOcc. 
portion of the reaction mixture was- pipetted into -a bottle containing'-,35' 
cc.' of a'saturated solution'of potassium carbonate/and :25,,cc,; of distilled' 
water.' ■ When the action: of the enz 3 niie was thus'stopped,,th€r€,waS:StiH' 
an ample, excess'of substrate,,-75 to--90%, remaining'unchanged..The;' 
ammonia-was aerated into a mixture’-of'25.cc.'-of''0.1,,i\r sulfuric acid and'50'' 
'cc.- of distilled W'ater',and'the"excessacid determined by titration with'0.1 M 
potassium hydroxide -solution; using methyl.'red:,as' indicator, ■-' The time of 
aeration was'Troni 3^2 to-.,7.-'-hours,.depending on-the.room-temperature; 

^ Van Slyke and Cullen, /. Biol. Chem., 19 ,211 (1914). 
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The results of Tovgren^ were used in choosing the; concentrations of. 
urea and of the phosphates. According to his results for 0.1 M urea and 
0.5 M phosphates, the formation of ammonia corresponding to 2 cc. of 
01 N aminonia for each 10 cc. of the mixture caused a change of 01 
Sorensen unit. Since the amount of promoter in 10 cc.' of the mixture 
corresponds to only 0.1 cc. of a 0.1 M solution, the difference betwee|i the 
control and the solution containing the added substance would thus Be of 
the order of a few hundredths of a Sorensen unit. Thus, by neutralizing 
the compound to be tested and employing the 0.5 M buffer, the effect oh 
the added substance on the hydrogen-ion concentration was eliminated. 

Experimental Data 

Table I contains a summary of the results obtained with various classes 
of compounds. Table II summarizes the data on each compound tested. 
The activity, of the enzyme in the presence of the added substances is ex-. 
pressed on the basis of the control taken as 100. 

TABun I 


Summarized ,Results Given by DirrEReNT Classes of Compounds 


Class ' 

ClassiScation 

No. of 
compounds 
tested 

Av. of 
series 

I' 

Mouo-ammo-monocarboxyiic acids 
(a) NHg in a position.. 

10 , 

120 


'(b) NH 2 in jQ position.. 

3 

103 


(c) NHs in 7 position.-. 

1 

99 

II 

Mono-amino-dicarboxylic acids_____ 

2 

133 

III ', 

Diamino-monocarboxylic acids. 

1 

153 

IV 

' Biamino-dicarboxylic acids. 

■ 1 

133 

V, 

H,eterocyclic amino acids..... 

3 

144 

• VT . 

Derivatives of «-aniino acids.... 

3 

149 

VII' 

Amines..... 

... . 4 

98 

, VIII 

Amides..... 

2 

99 

IX 

Other compounds. ..... 

.... 18 

(See Table II) 


Table II 

J^XPERIMENTAL DaTA FROM INDIVIDUAL COMPOUNDS 


■ . Wo. 'Action on b«is Av. . No.-Action on basis of' 

' of control = IQO, of. . of control '100 se- 

eompottnd, detn’s M'in. Max. Av. series Compound ',, det*ns Min. 'Max. Av, ties 

L Mono-amino-mono- Histidine , methyl- 


.carboxyliC' .adds, (a) 





ester dicWoride.. . 

4 

150 

166 

15'9 


■ NHa m a position., 





Hippuric add .. 

' ,' 6 ' 

132 

154 

, 243 " 

149 






VII. Amines 






'Glycine. , 

, 10 '^ 

117 

142 

127 , 

Methylamine hy- 






" Tyrosine.'*'....,.. 

7' 

110 ' ' 

,145 

127 '''. 

drocWoride. ..... 

,2 

98 

101 

100 


■i-Le«cine... 

, 4 

,,'111 

126 

118 ' 

, .'Diethylamine,, ',hv-. 






- dl-of-AIamne,,. ... 

8 

',, 11,6 

125 

m 

'dr.ochloride. ,.... 

''' 2 '' 

95 

'96 ' 

96 


d-,tt-Aia!niae ..... 


124 

125 

'124 •' 

.' 'Tirim''ethy 'Ia'mm'e 






'Phcnylaiaisitte. ... 

'"4 

119 , 

: 1,25 

122 . 

' , ■ sulfate.'. ...'' 

,,' 2 ,'" 

, ' 97 

97 ' 

'97 


' G!ucoM.2ninie , 





Glucosamine '' by-''',. 






'„ 'add®,. 


'' 118 ,:'" 



-'drocMcukie'®. 


100 ,:; 

101 ': 

' 100 ','' 

■ "' 98 ,'' 
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diondrosamiiiic ' ' VIII. .Amides 


acid“. 

4 

114 

IIS 

115 


Succinamide. 

6 


mo 

99 

Gulosammic 






Benzamide. 

2 

9S 

99 

99 

acid®. 

4 

114 

121 

117 


IX. Other compounds 





a - Amino - «- 






0 - Aminobenzoic 





valeric acid.'.., 

4 

106 

112 

109 

120 

acid. 

6 

100' 

lOS 

103 

(b) NHs in ^ post- 






m - Aminobenzoic 





tion 






acid... 

4 

97 

98 

9,8 

jS-Alanine____ 

6 

100 

105 

102 


P * Aminobenzoic 





d - Glticosamino- 






acid... 

4 

94 

97 

95 

heptonic acid®. 

4 

lOo 

108 

107 


Acetyl - 0 - amino- 





/ - Chondros- 






benzoic acid..... 

4 

9S 

102 

iOO 

amino - hep- 






Acetyl - m - amino- 





tonic acid®. 

4 

96 

104 

100 

103 

benzoic acid. 

4 

100 

102 

101 

(c) HHs in 7 po,si- 






Acetyl * ^ - amino- 





, tion. 






benzoic acid. 

4 

100 

102 

100 

7 - Amino - K- 






1 - Amino - 2 - hy- 





valeric acid.... 

4 

97 

100 

99 

99 

droxy - 3' bromo- 





II. Mono - amino-di- 






naphthalene hy- 





carboxylic acids 






drochloride. 

2 

9' 

9 

9 

Aspartic acid. 

14 

132 

165 

150 


Acetoxime.... 

4 

69 

81 

75 

Glutamic acid. 

6 

109 

130 

117 

133 

Betaine hydrochlo¬ 











ride. 

4 

97 

100 

99 

III. Diamino - mono- 






Mueller’s CsHnOs- 





carb.oxylic acids. ,.. 






NS, from casein.. 

,4 

79 

89 

S4 

Arginine.... 

6 

137 

167 

153 

153 

Witte’s peptone (10 





IV. Diamino - dicar- 






mg, in 50 cc. of 





boxylic acids. 






reacting soln.) ... 

2 

135, 

136 

, 135 

Cystine..'.......-.. 

s 

116 

154 

133 

133 

Benzoic acid....... 

2 

99 

102 

100 

V. Heterocyclic amino 






Uric acid_...... 

,,'2.' 

93 

95 

'-...■94" 

£ici?is 






Creatinine. 

3 

98 

100 

' ,99, 

Histidine.... 

6 

150 

170 

162 


Creatine.......... 

3 

95 

9© 

97 

Histidine dichioride 

4 

140 

ISl 

259 


Guanidine acetic 





tryptophan. 

4 

109 

113 

112 

144 

acid.. 

4 

98 

100 

99 







Guanidine sulfate.. 

4 

100 

102 

101 

VI. Derivatives of a- 






Ammonium chlo- 





aminO" acids 






, ,ride,. (results 





Asparagine. 

10 

137 

159 

144 


corr. for XHs)... 

4 , 

98, 

200 

99 


® For this we are indebted to Dr. P. A.Xeveae. 
® For this we are indebted to Mr. F. P. Clark. 


Discussion 

Relationship between'Promoter Effect and Changes inHjdrogen-Ion'' 
Concentration—The effects., of •the- various added substances reported 
in the tables above cannot be explained on-the basis of changes in hydrogen-' 
ion ■ concentration, contrary..,to the claims of 'Lovgren,.^':"That the pro¬ 
moter action studied here is independent of such effects is .assured by the 
fact that the substances tested were, employed in '0.001 M concentration, 
neutralized .and..used in the presence of a 0.5 M.phosphate, buffer 

'Relationship.' between,•Chemicai. Structure and.-.-'Promoter' Effect, '' 

Are Certain Elements E'Ssential?—Informulating:a relationship between 
:the'comp'Os.ition;' or'Chemical, structure of. the” -compounds-, and thek'effect 
upon the activity of urease',it may... be: seen-at once that, the-'action cannot ' 
be ascribed to the presence of a single element such as'nitrogen, ,■ carbon, 
hydrogen, or oxygen, nor to the mere presence of a number; ,of''elements, 
'.in. .a compound. True, all the promoters found in our work contain, ni- 
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trogeii,' carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, but many other compounds con¬ 
taining these same elements exerted no favorable action. 

Effect of the Amino Group Alone.—By a further analysis of the data 
in terms of groups it is seen that all the promoters contain an amino or 
substituted amino group. That the ~NH 2 group alone is not responsible for 
the greater action, is evidenced by the results obtained with four simple 
amines. As shown in Tables I and II, no promoter effect was observed, 
the average yield of ammonia being 98% of that from the control. 

Effect of the Carboxylic Group Alone.—Jacoby and Umeda^’^ reported 
that no effect on the activity of urease was observed on addition of neu¬ 
tralized glutaric acid, COOHCH 2 CH 2 CH 2 COOH. Our own experiments 
with benzoic acid, 0 -, and p-acetylaminobenzoic acids and guanidine 
acetic acid also show that when care is taken to exclude changes in hydro¬ 
gen-ion concentration, the carboxyl group alone has no promoter effect. 

Effect of Amino and Carboxyl Groups.—Every compound which acted 
as. a promoter contained both the amino and carboxyl groups. However, 
a number of compounds, both aliphatic and aromatic, containing these two 
groups exerted no favorable effect. 

Effect of Relative Position of These Groups.—The results in Table II 
indicate that a-amino acids are decided promoters, jS-amino acids have in 
some cases a slight effect, in other cases no effect, while the only 7 -aminO' 
acid available had no favorable influence. In the aromatic series, the iso¬ 
meric aminobenzoic acids were tested. li^Tiile only the ortho compound 
showed a slight favorable effect, it seemed significant that the order was 
ortho > nieia > para. The results with both aliphatic and aromatic 
compounds (although less marked with the' latter) containing an amino 
and a carboxyl group indicate that the promoter action is a function of 
the distance between these groups, the stimulating effect increasing with 
decreasing, proximity of the two groups.. 

Effect of Substituted Amino and Carboxyl Groups.—^The methyl ester 
of histidine gave the same results as histidine itself, a result which iiidicates 
that esterification of the carboxyl group in a promoter does . not decrease 
theTavorable effect. ■ Hippuric acid was- a marked promoter; this result 
shows , that the benzoyl group may replace one, hydrogen' of .the amino', 
gro.up,,,without'decreasing .the promoter action. 

" EffeGt of a SeeondXarboxyl Group and its Position.—From "the' , data 
ill' Tables I' an,d, II, it appears'-'that the 'second-earboxyl group' slightly " in-, 
creases 'the promoter effect.:,'.; :ln -'one ...experime.nt 'in .whi.c:h the' two 
pounds were compared directly against, the same control, the.'result, for 
aspartic add was 133, and that for glutamic' acid 129. .Since"in glutamic 
add the second carboxyl is separated from' the amino group by one more 
carbon atom than in aspartic add, it ..is possible that the . promoter effect 
may depend somewhat on the proximity-of "the .second, carboxyl group. • 
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Effect of a Second Amino Group.—second amino■ group was found to 
increase the promoter effect. The results with arginine (guanidine-a- 
aminovaleric acid) averaged 153, a value which is considerably higher than 
the average for a-mono-amino-monocarboxylic acids. 

Effect of Second Amino and Carboxyl Groups in'the Same Com¬ 
pound.—From the' results obtained with cystine it appears that , the 
second amino group does' not increase the promoter effect if there are two 
carboxyl groups, while a second carboxyl■ group does not increase the, 
promoter effect if there are two amino groups in the .compound. There is 
a possibility, however, that the two thio groups of cystine may influence 
the promoter effect. 

Effect of a Heterocycle Containing Nitrogen.—^Tables I and II indicate 
that oi-amino acids having in addition a nitrogenous heterocycle give, on 
the average, a somewhat greater promoter effect than simple oj-amino acids'. 

Effect of Length of Chain.—There is some indication that in aliphatic 
a-amino acids the promoter effect decreases with lengthening of the car¬ 
bon chain. Thus' the average value obtained for CH 2 (NH 2 )COOH was 
127;for CH3CH(NH2)C00H, 121; andfor (CH 3 ) 2 CHCH 2 CH(NH 2 )COOH, 
118 ..;:' 

' Effect of Optical Isomers.—Jacoby and Umeda^^ working with urease 
without, however, eliminating changes in hydrogen-ion concentration 
observed no difference in action between dl-alanine and d-alanine, or be¬ 
tween d/-glutamic acid and d-glutamic acid.:' ■ In:,our experiments,■, in which 
effects of hydrogen-ion concentration played no part, the promoter effects 
of dLalanine and d-alaninewere also fotind to be practically equal. 

Compounds Having No Promoter Action 
Effect of Ammonium CMoride.—^Armstrong and Horton^^^. and other;' 
investigators have reported a favorable action of ammonium chloride on 
urease. In our work, changes in hydrogen-ion concentration being elimi¬ 
nated and correction made for the ammonia from the ammonium' chloride,, 
no such greater action has been found. ■ "Thus the favorable effect" of am¬ 
monium chloride' reported by others is not the specific effect demonstrated " 
in this inve'Stigation. 

Effect of. Guanidine Derivatives.—Because of the apparent, favorable 
influence of'the guanidine , group-in arginme, 'other-guanidine''.derivative, 
were "tested--' 'Guanidine - sulfate,"'guanidine .acetic "'acid, creatine' : md 
creatinine' gave no promoter effect. To cover-the 'field an amino-naphthol, 
an oxime- and" various, other" compounds were tried '(see -Table,II)-,: 'butmo. 
promoter'effect"" was'Observed. 

, , Effect on .Activity, of Enzyme as w .Test for the^ 'a-AMno- Group ': 

'' ."'-From the results,'of.vour-work-.-it:appears'.that the effe:ct',-,;of a.-cpinpo'und' 
on the activity of urease .might lupishv^uab^ presumptive evidence as' 
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to the presence of an amino group in' the a-position to a carboxyl groups 
An opportunity to apply this method presented itself in connection with 
thC'isolation of a new amino acid from casein by Mueller.^ He reported 
that the, empirical formula of the compound was C&HuOsNS, and that tests 
were' obtained showing , the presence of an amino'group 'and a carboxyl 
group. The results obtained with this substance® showed a depressing 
effect on the activity of the enzyme, the average being 84% of the controls. 
It would appear that this new sulfur-containing amino acid is not an a- 
amino-monocarboxylic acid" of the cystine type. ' . ' 

Importance of Protein Associated with Enzymes 

Enzymes seem to be of a protein nature or to occur associated with 
protein. "U^en the protein is'removed- from an enzyme solution by 
coagulation with heat or other means the activity is lost. For this reason 
it ,'is', often' stated that enzymes are proteins, or something more com¬ 
plex' containing protein. 

, ■ Van Slyke and Cullen^ found that their soya urease preparation contained 
a, few, per , cent, of' ash, the organic matter being about Vs protein and Vs 
carbohydrate. Since three days’ digestion with tr}^sin or papain did not' 
: markedly,,injure the activity .of the enzyme it seemed to them unlikely 
' that the urease was of a protein nature. 

Jacoby and LTmeda,^^ working with soya urease without controlling the 
hydrogendon concentration found the activity of the enzyme to be in¬ 
creased by glycyltr^’ptophan, Witte’s ■ peptone and casein. Our experi¬ 
ments indicated that Witte’s peptone exerts a promoter action comparable 
to that 'shown' by a-amino acids. ' 

Jacoby and Sugga^ reported that soya ■urease was not appreciably in¬ 
jured by dialysis, or by .treatment with trypsin or papayotin. Wdien the 
urease'preparation was-,first treated , with'papayotin and then dialyzed, 
thej'observed a, marked diminution in the activity of the urease. 

■ Their' results may be explained as follows. It has been shown that ,a- 
,,amino 'acids.,' peptones and proteins ,ser\^e as promoters ,of the catalytic 
'action ; of "the urease., ' It , would, therefore, be reasonable to expect' a'fall 
'.in "activity,, of the enzyme preparation ,when the compounds^ containing 
.''.groups,',are,'removed.' 'Proteins,being,-as a rule,,non-diffusible, 
,','',di:a!ysis:,alone'inighi'iiot appreciably affect,the action'of the-urease.,, , ,F,ur-,' 
ther,.''Since' our work has, shown that,a-amino,acids and peptones are marked', 
'promoters,'it'is ,evident that ,the breaking' d-own' of the proteins into pep¬ 
tones and amino acids by:'treatment with,"trypsin or-papayotin should 
Ikewise not change the'rate of fermentation', ,,But if the urease preparation 
is dialyzed after treatment with papayotin, the protein having been changed' 
S' Mueller, /. BioL Chem,, 55, xv ,(1923).,', ,.- ■ 

',„-','V':'^,' '■®'13u4IV'''fknfislied''''l)y','',I)r.':,'M , -'/-r,'A''.v,:'"^''','''",^,:,'',','':''",'' 

,^, ,. 4 :-,, ,^Jacoby and Sagga,,'':F#£|^ 
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into diffusible' amino acids which would be removed by the dialysis, a 
diminution in activity of the urease should be expected. The results of 
Jacoby and Sugga^ may thus be explained on the basis that the protein 
part of an enzyme preparation, by its promoter action, accounts for part 
of the activity of the enzyme. 


The Mechanism of the Promoter Effect 

Various explanations have been given® of the manner in which the, ac¬ 
tivity of enzymes is increased by added substances. Sherman and Naylor® 
conclude that the influence of amino acids on amylases “may be attributed 
either to a direct ‘actuating’ effect dependent upon the structural nature 
of these substances as a-amino acids, or to conser\"ation of the enz}mie 
by retarding its hydrolysis.” 

In dealing with urease one must also consider whether an added substance 
such as an amino acid might not interact with the enzyme to form ammonia. 
Likewise, the ureolytic poorer of bacteria from the air must be remembered, 
although solutions of purified urea do not offer a medium favorable to 
microorganisms which can read% hydrolyze the urea in urine. To learn 
whether there were any secondary effects, the following experiment was 
carried out. The concentrations in the reacting mixture "were 0.1 M urea, 
0.01% urease preparation and 0.05% dl-a-alanine. No buffer was used 
and the ammonia could thus be determined by direct titration with alkali 
after the reaction had been stopped by the addition of standard sulfuric 
acid solution. To allovr maximum opportunity for possible bacterial action 
and other effects the solutions described below’ were allow^ed to act for two 
days instead of for the usual time of two hours. 


TABrn III 


Substances Cc. of 0.1069 N Substances Cc. of 0.1069 IV 

present besides NHs generated in present besides NHj generated in 

distilled water lOcc. sample distilled water IOcc. sample 


Btizyme. . 0.0 

Urea.. 0.0 

.a-Alanine (neutralized)... 0.0 

Enzyme -f cK-alanine (neutr.).. 0.0 


Urea a-alanine (neutr.)....... : , 0.1 

Urea -p enzyme,.. , 3.1 

Urea -f enzyme -f a-alanine' 

■ (neutr.)... ' 15.2 


These results indicate that no ammonia is formed by hydrolytic or bac¬ 
terial decomposition of urea, urease or a-alanine alone, or by interaction 
of the enzyme with the amino acid. ’ Urea in. the presence of a-alanine under¬ 
goes a small but measurable, change, -which may be due to a sBght .catalytic 
activity of the amino acid, or to,' bacterial action, due to improvement of 
the, medium for growth of microorganisms. ' In any case the effect could 

' '^'Fo'rd, -J. Soc. Chem. Ind„ .23, ,414 (1904),., ,Donatli, EoJmeisUf s Beitf.r 10, 390 
(1907). ' Ref.. Xi. Sherman and Walker, This, Journal, 43,, 24,61 (1921). Sherman 
,"and Caldwell,,iM., 43, 2469 (1921).; 44,2'923,2926 (1922). ' B-iedermann, Afch.Nierhnd.. 
Piysfp4',.;7*T51 (1922); ^ 

v''®,'V$hei1lran,and'.Naylor., This JouRNAn/44,2957 (1922)..' 
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scarcely be obser\"ed in a two-bour reaction period and it is no means 
an important part of the promoter effect reported in tbis paper* A similar 
experiment witb bistidine, in the presence of tbe phosphate buffer, confirmed 
tbe conclusion that there is onty a negligible amount of ammonia formed 
by the action of the amino acid alone on urea. The a-alanine does not 
catalyze the hydrolysis of urea to an important extent but does increase 
the catal 3 rtic activity of the urease, and we are thus dealing with an un¬ 
doubted promoter action.® 

It is well known that aqueous solutions of enzymes lose their activity 
on standing at room temperature and that at higher temperatures this 
decomposition proceeds more rapidly. Our experiments showed that 
gtycine in 0.001 M concentration protected urease from heat destruction 
at 75° to a marked degree. Experiments were then carried out to deter¬ 
mine whether this protective action was great enough at room temperature 
to account for the promoter action reported in this paper. In one set of 
experiments the decomposition on standing in the absence of substrate of an 
aqueous solution of the enzyme alone and with an amino acid present was 
studied. In the other set of experiments the rate of decomposition of the 
enzyme with and without ■ amino acid was determined in the presence of 
the substrate, that is, while the enzyme was functioning as a catalyst. 

Decomposition in Absence of Substrate.—An experiment was con¬ 
ducted using the same procedure and the same concentrations as in the 
tests of the effect of added substances. As a control the' activity of a 
freshly prepared enzyme solution was determined by a two-hour digestion 
after standing for 0 hours and 15 hours, respectively. The actimty was 
also determined with amino acid present during digestion only, as well 
as with amino acid present during both periods. The results in cc. of 
0.0653'*¥ ammonia were as follows. 


TabIvEJ IV 


Tiiue of 
standing 

Hours 

Control 

Alanine 

' added just before 
digestion 

di-o;-Alanine 
present both before 
and during digestion 

O' 

4.73 

5,45 

5.39 

15 

3,25 

3.67 

3.87 

.Decomp, in 15 hours 

31 

33 

30 


' ■ The decomposition of urease in presence of the amino acid was from 
■1 to 3% less'thanin the control over a 15-hour, period, while the promoter 
action of the amino acid for a two-hour digestion was 14% with an enzyme 
S'Olution tested immediately after dissolving the, urease and 19% with'an 
enzyme solution' which had been standing T5. hours. , Thus, while a slight 
protective action of the amino acid has been demonstrated,' most of' the 
- increase in .catalytic activity of. the enzyme must be attributed to' a direct, 
'promoter'.action. ' 

' Decomposition in 'Presence' of Substrate'.—Wh.en urea'Se,",iS ',add,ed'ytb a 
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solution of urea, and the amount of ammonia formed is determined for 
successive one-hour intervals, it is found that less urea is hydrolyzed 
during the second hour than during the first hour. This apparent de¬ 
crease in rate of change may be ascribed to three causes: (1) to the de¬ 
crease in concentration of substrate, (2) to a retarding effect of the prod¬ 
ucts formed, and (3) to decomposition of the enzyme. Instead of ex¬ 
pressing the experimental results 'in terms of the amount of ammonia 
formed in a given time, the length of time necessary to form a given 
quantity of ammonia ma}^ be obtained by interpolation on a curve in 
which the amount of ammonia formed is plotted against time. By this 
procedure the decrease in concentration of the substrate and any effects 
of the products formed will be the same in the control and In the parallel 
determinations, and the extent of decomposition of the enzyme may be 
closely estimated by comparing the percentage increase in time required 
in the two cases to bring about equal increments of change in successive 
intervals. That is, if in one digestion the enz 3 rme is decomposing faster 
than in another, more time, proportionately, will be required for bringing 
about the second increment of' change in the first case than in the second. 

Experiments were carried out with dZ-a-alanine and with histidine, 
using dhe same procedure and same concentrations as were used in the 
tests of the effect of various added substances. 

Tabub V 
Expt. 125 

Time required Time required 
to form 1st to form 2d 
See. of See. of 

Cc. of 0.0653 N NHs formed in 0.0653 N NHa 0.0653 N NHa 



1 hr. 

2 hrs. 

3 b.rs. 

Min, 

Min. 

Control... 

2.63 

■4..84. 

6.72 

70 

88 

Alanine added., 

2,83 

5.12 

7.18 

64 

81, 


in the control the second period required IS minutes longer than the 
first, indicating on the average 26% less enzyme actmty during' the 
second period. In the presence of dZ-a-alanine 17 minutes longer ■ was 
required, showing a 27% decrease in rate of enzyme action during'the 
second period. These results show that the enzyme was being decomposed 
as rapidly in the presence of amino acid as when no amino acid has been 
added. ■; Gomparing the' two first periods a .decrease in time from 70 to 
64 minutes or 9% was, obtained by the -addition of dZ-a-alanine. , .Since 

Tablb VI 
Expt. 126 

■ ■ , , „ , Time required Time required 

, to form '1st ■ to form 2d ■ 

' 2.5 ec. of 2.5cc. of 

Cc.'Pf 0.0653 NNHs formed iU:, 0.0653'N NH* 0,.0653NNH 



', 1 hr. "' 

aiirs , . . 

■ 3'lirs., 

'Min, 

Min. 

■Control. ... , 

"2.25■■■: 

'V''..4.13' ■■ 

.■■.■■'■5'.85 „ ■ 

69. 

'"',82' 

dl-a-Alanine added .■ 

,'■,2,40'', ,' 

4.49 

6.31 

'62 ' , 

,75'.^ 
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the destractioii of enzyme in each case was practically the same, the 
promoter action cannot be explained on the basis of a prevention of destruc¬ 
tion of the enzyme. 

Thirteen ininutes longer was required for the second period in each 
case, indicating on the average a 19% slower rate of action in the control 
and a 21% slower rate of action in the presence of d/-a-alanine during 
the second, period. These results indicate that the enzyme is destroyed 
as rapidty while exerting its catalytic effect in the presence of dl-a-alanine 
as in its absence. The amino acid brought about a 10% decrease in time 
required for the first period (as is seen by comparing the two first periods), 
and this promoter action, is, therefore, due to an increased activity of the 
enzyme brought about by the amino acid. ■ 

The results obtained wfith histidine led to the same conclusion as 
those with dl-a-alanme. The experiments thus disprove the hypothesis 
that the promoter effect is due chiefly to prevention of decomposition 
of the enzyme. On the other hand, the results support the view that the 
promoters directly facilitate the interaction of the enzyme with the sub¬ 
strate. 

Summary 

L It has been found that certain compounds exert a promoter effect 
on the catalytic actmty of the urease of the jack bean. It was also shown 
that some compounds have an inhibitory action. These effects are in¬ 
dependent of changes in hydrogen-ion concentration and do not result 
from the attainment of a concentration of electrolytes more favorable 
or unfavorable to the action of the enzyme. 

2.. The promoter effect is related to the presence of amino and car¬ 
boxyl groups in the same compound, since each promoter contained both 
these groups^ while compounds containing only one of them were not 
promoters. 

3. The results with both aliphatic and aromatic compounds containing 
an amino and a carboxyl group indicate that the. promoter action is a 
function of the distance between these groups, the stimulating effect in¬ 
creasing with decrease in their proximity. All a-amino acids tested are 
marked , promoters, |3-amino acids have a slight promoter action, and y- 
amino, ■'acids; have no effect. The isomeric aminobenzoic acids, in order 
of'decreasing promoter effect are': ortko > meta > para. 

4. ; . In, a-ami'no acids, replacement of one hydrogen of the amino group 
,;by benzoyl,.or esterification of the carboxyl group does not diminish the 
promoter, action. 

A second carboxyl group in an a-amino acid appears to'increase 
the:.,proniot.er'effect slightly. 

:6.. .:'.,A second amino-group in. an’ a-amino, add,,was ,found to increase 
the/.'promoter action/ ' 
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7. A second amino group in a compound already containing one amino 
and two carboxyl groups, or a second carboxyl group in a compound al¬ 
ready containing one carboxyl and two amino groups does not appear to 
increase the promoter effect. 

8. a-Amino acids with a nitrogenous heterocycle give, on the average, 
a somewhat greater promoter effect than simple a-amino acids. 

9. There is some indication that in aliphatic ci;-aiiiino acids the pro¬ 
moter effect decreases with lengthening carbon chain. 

10. In a-amino acids, optical isomers do not differ in promoter effect. 

11. Ammonium chloride has no promoter action when changes in 
hydrogen-ion concentration are eliminated and correction is made for the 
ammonia it contains. Thus the favorable effect of ammonium chloride 
reported by othersis not the specific eft'ect demonstrated in this in¬ 
vestigation. 

12. From the results of our wrork it appears that the effect of a com¬ 
pound on the activity of urease may furnish valuable presumptive evi¬ 
dence as to the presence of an amino group in the a position to carboxyl. 

13. The experiments which show the promoter action of a-amino- 
carboxylic acids and of peptones indicate that the protein part of enzyme 
preparations is an important factor in the action of the enzyme because 
its promoter action accounts for part of the activity of the enzyme. 

14. The experiments tend to disprove the hypothesis that the promoter 
effect is due chiefly to prevention of decomposition of the enzyme. On 
the other hand, the results support the view that the promoters directly 
facilitate the interaction of the enzyme with the substrate. 

Iowa City, Iowa 

[Contribution rrom the Laboratories of General Chemistry, University of 

Wisconsin] 

A NEW METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF ACETIC ACID 
IN ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 
By James H. Walton and Lloyd L. Withrow 
Received Juey 23, 1923 

Acetic anhydride has, become so important a reagent in organic synthesis, 
that a rapid and accurate method for determining its chief impurity, 
acetic acid, is very desirable. In a recent, investigation by E. R. Echierz^' 
and the senior author of this paper a. method for determining this sub¬ 
stance was indicated. 

When formic acid is added to acetic anhydride, it iS' broken 'up quanti¬ 
tatively according to the equation HCOOH = H 2 O + CO. At ordinary 
temperatures the reaction proceeds .so'slowly,-that it is practically,,tm- 
'.measurable.A lt'was/fotmd'by Schierz'that this reactionds catalyzed by 

,, '''l'^'inerz,'',Tms JoxxRNAL, .'45,; 455'' (1923).''' , 
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the lollowin.g tertiary nitrogen bases which are listed in the order of de™ 
creasing activity: strychnine, brucine, nicotine, cocaine, pyridine, mor¬ 
phine, quinine. 

In the presence of small amounts of acetic acid the catalytic activity 
of certain of these compounds was greatly reduced. Since the retardation 
was found to be proportional to the concentration of the acetic acid it 
was thought that this effect could be used as the basis of a method for de¬ 
termining small amounts of acetic acid in acetic anhydride. It was 
planned to prepare pure acetic anhydride and measure the rate of, de¬ 
composition in the presence of a given concentration of catalyst. The 
rate of decomposition in the presence of various concentrations of acetic 
acid could then be determined, and these data used to plot a curve showing 
the effect of acetic acid on the catalytic decomposition of formic acid. A 
solution of acetic anhydride could then be analyzed by adding the ^ proper 
amounts of formic acid and catalyst, measuring the velocity of decomposi¬ 
tion and reading on the curve the percentage of acetic acid corresponding 
to the velocity constant obtained. 

Acetic Anhydride.—A commercial preparation labeled 97% was used for the prepa¬ 
ration of the pure anhydride. To remove the acetic acid this material was allowed to 
stand in contact with thin slices of metallic sodium for several days. The mixture was 
then refluxed under reduced pressure for' several hours and w^as flnaliy distilled from a 
mixture of metallic sodium and sodium acetate.,. The latter substance aids in the 
retention of any free acetic acid that might still be present. On distilling the acetic 
anhydride the first portion that came over was greenish. This was discarded. The 
latter portion distilled at a constant temperature. Its physical constants, stated below, 
compare favorably with those given by Orton and Jonesb. p., 139.3 (740 mm.); 
1.0765; 1.3885; 1.3863, ■ Further evidence of the purity of this anhydride is 

the fact that when frozen in liquid air it congealed without clouding.. When anhydride 
of '98.7% purity was frozen, crystals of acetic acid separated at —50°. The anhydride 
prepared by the method described above melted at —^86 °. 

This anhydride was tested for the presence of acetaldehyde by the method of Stepp 
and Frick.® Approximately 0.1% was found present. Acetone was absent. ^' 

Strychnine.—Commercially piire strychnine was recrystallized from ethyl alcohol 
and dried at 100°. 

. Fonnic Acid.—^An 85'% solution was dehydrated at 50° 'with anhydrous oxalic 
acid. ,'The solutioii was then cooled and the crystals of oxalic acid were filtered o'ff. 
'Upon distillation a very concentrated solution was obtained. This was dehydrated with 
bo'ric.add. and distilled,^ a product practically 100% pure being obtained. 

■' ■■ Apparatus.—T'he velocity of decomposition of the formic acid was determined by 
placing the reaction mixture an a flask containing^ some' pieces of glass rod, shaking it 
vigorously 'to avoid. supersaturation, 'and measuring the rate.of evolution of gas by col¬ 
lecting it over ’water in water-jack,eted'burets.®- 'The catalyst and anhydride were first 
placed in 'th,e fladc., The formic acid was placed in a capsule held in the neck of the flask 

,'' ® Orton and Jones, J.. Chem, Soc., 101, 1720 (1912). 

® Stepp and Frick,'2^. 116 ,'233 (1921). 

* ScMesinger and Martin, This JoiiRNAn,'36,. 1589-(1914)-. 

® Walton, Z. physiL. Ckem., 47, 185 (1904). 
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in sticli a manner that it could be dropped whenever desired. The reaction takes place 
very slowly at room temperature, so all determinations were made at 35 It was shown 
by Schierz that this reaction is monomolecular. 

ResElts.—Table I summarizes a typical ruii made with the pure an¬ 
hydride, formic acid and catalyst. In this experiment, as in all others 
made in this investigation, 25 cc. of acetic anhydride, 0.25 g. of strydinine 
(catalyst) and 0.07 cc. of formic acid were used in each experiment. This 
amount of formic acid gives about 35 cc. of carbon monoxide measured 
at 0 ° and 760 mm. In this table, T, X, A and K have their usual signi¬ 
ficance in the formula for a reaction of the first order. 

Table: I 

The Decompositiox or Formic Acid ix Pure Acetic Anhydride Using Strychnine 


T 

AS Catalyst 

Z A-X 

K 

1.5 

18 

19.8 

0.437 

2 

22.3 

15.7 

.440 

2.5 

25.8 

12.2 

.452 

3 

28.2 

9.8 

.450 

3.5 

29.2 

8.8 

.421 

4 

31.8 

7.2 

.415 

5, 

34 

4.0 

.436 

A = 38.00 
Repeated: K 

= 0.425 and 0.487 


Av. .434 


It will be noted that this experiment was extremely rapid, the reaction 
being almost 90% complete in 5 minutes. Taking this fact into con¬ 
sideration, the agreement of the constants is satisfactory. The acetic 
anhydride used in each of the experiments 'was purified and freshly dis-. 
tilled: for that particular experiment. It is believed that no one of these 
samples contained more than a slight trace of acetic acid. 

Since the acetic anhydride contains a small amount of aldehyde the 
influence of, the presence of this substance on the rate of the reaction was 
investigated. When present to the extent of 5% in a, sample of acetic 
anhydride containing a small quantity of acetic acid it changed the veloc-' 
ity constant from 0.320 to 0.315; the effect can consequently be neglected. 
.Schierz showed that the rate of the reaction is not influenced by the pres¬ 
ence of small, quantities of ketones or aromatic aldehydes,.', 

A number of experiments .were carried out, to determine the effect of 
various concentrations of acetic acid on the velocity of this reaction.' Since 
the rate of decomposition in the presence of acetic 'acid , is slower, more 
concordant results than those listed in Table I were obtained. ' 'Because 
of the extreme slowness of the'reaction, concentrations of acetic acid greater 
than, 5% wrere not used., ,The results of the experiments are given iii,Table 
II .and are'Shown graphically,in Fig- 1- ■ 

„',These .results .indicate that,.wherever., the analysis, of .acetic anhydride 
,for':,acetie\acid,'is.' a the routine,,work this method wili,.be,Touiid 
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satisfactory. It is extremely rapid and sufficiently accurate for most pur¬ 
poses. For determining the presence of very small amounts of acetic acid 
the method can be improved by carrying out the experiment at 25°; 



Acetic acid 

Fig- 1.—The influence of acetic acid on the catalytic decomposition of formic acid 

at' this temperature the reaction would be almost half as fast and the veloc¬ 
ity could be. measured more accurately. For higher concentrations 
of acetic acid than 5% a temperature of decomposition higher than 35"^ 

Taelb II 

Th^ FrrECT or Acnric Acid upox Rats of Decomposition of Formic .Acid in 
Acetic Anhvdride Solution 


Goncn. of add 
% 

iv. ■ 

A.(Jup, 

' .'iiTavt ■ 

' K concti. add 

0 



0.447'., 


■ 1 ' 

^0,.134 

0.135 

■' 0.135 

0.135 

2' ■ 

'■ ' .0664 : 

.0689 

'' .677 

.135 

3 

.0468. 

.0467 

'■ ..468 

' .140." ' 

4 

, .0334 

.0319 

.327, 

.130 


■■■.0236' 

20238 

,237' 

.119 : 
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could be used or the solution diluted with enough pure acetic anliydride 
to bring the concentration of the acetic acid to approximately 5%. 

The last column of Table II shows that when from 1 to 4% of acetic add 
is present the value [Velocity constant X concn, acetic acid] equals a 
constant. In other words the retardation of this reaction is directly 
proportional to the concentration of acetic acid. When more acetic acid 
is added, this relationship does not hold. 

Summary 

1. A method for preparing acetic anhydride of a high degree of purity 
is described and certain physical properties of the anhydride have been 
determined. 

2. The effect of different concentrations of acetic acid upon the rate 
of decomposition of formic acid in acetic anhydride solution, using stiymh- 
nine as a catalyst, has been determined. This forms a basis for the quanti¬ 
tative analysis of acetic anhydride for acetic acid when 1 to 5% of this 
impurity is present. 

Madison, Wisconsin 


[Contribution from thd CHBmcAU Laboratory of Iowa Stats Coudsgb] 

STUDIES CONCERNmG THE DIRECT PREPARATION OF 
ORGANOBERYLLIUM HALIDES^ 

By Hsnry Giuman 
Received July 31, 1923 

Introduction 

Much of the importance of organometallic compounds in synthetic 
work is confined to those compounds formed from metals of the second 
group of the periodic system. Zeltner,- from a study of many organo- 
nietallic compounds, has called attention to two apparently general rules 
concerning the reactivity of such compounds which have each of the 
ordinary valences of the metal satisfied by an alkyl or aryl group. First, 
in a given group of metals having the same radicals attached to the metal, 
that organometallic compound with the metal of lowest atomic weight is 
most reactive. Second, with a given .metal, that' organometallic compound, 
which has the lightest radicals' is most reactive. ■ 

If these generalizations are true,'it follows that one should expect'an, 
organoberyllium compound having alkyl groups of low molecular weight 
to 'be' most reactive in a group which already contains several organo- 
metallic types of high reactivity.' If organoberj^'Uium halides could be. 
prepared and if they should exhibit this reactivity, they might make pos- 
, ^ An abstract of a paper presentedat the Intersectional.Meeting of the American 
■Chemical'Society held at Urbana, Illinois, May ■5,''"1923. : ' 

77,393 (1908)..,v . . 
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si! 3 le a nuinbef of reactions which cannot be realized with the ordinary 
Grignard reagent of the general formula RMgX. 

The otganometaliic halides or ‘'mixed organometallic compounds/' 
largely because of their ease of preparation, convenience in handling, and 
high reactivity, have displaced almost completely from synthetic work the 
longer known, simple organometallic compounds which have no halogen 
directly attached to the metal. 

Simple organober}^llium compounds such as beryllium diethyl and di¬ 
propyl have long been known.® No mention, however, is to be found in 
the literature of an organoberyllium halide. Several investigators have 
attempted to prepare such compounds directly. Grignard^ tried without 
success to bring metallic beryllium into reaction with a simple alkyl 
halide. Simonis^ tried methyl iodide, bromobenzene, and benzyl bromide 
in absolute ether, using iodine as a catalyst, but could get no one of the 
compounds to react wdth his ber\dlium. Kamm^ tried methyl iodide, 
ethyl iodide and eth 3 d bromide and, using freshly prepared Grignard re¬ 
agent as a catatyst, likewise failed to bring about a reaction. 

The follomng series of unsuccessful attempts was made to prepare 
organober}'llium halides. 

Experimental Part 

The metallic beryllium used was obtained from five different sources. 
Two samples came from foreign manufacturers, a third from Dr. Simonis 
of the Cliarlottenburg Technische Hochschule who sent a sample of the 
ber^^llium he had used, a fourth from Dr. ■ Hopkins of the University of 
Illinois, and a fifth from Dr. Stock of the Kaiser Wilhelm-Institut. Al¬ 
though all samples have been shown by analysis to contain at least 98% of 
beryllium, that provided by Dr. Stock is claimed^ to be the purest beryl¬ 
lium ■ for which letters patent have.been issued; it has been shown by analy¬ 
sis to contain more than 99% of beryllium. 

'All of the other'chemicals used, particularh^ the ether and other solvents 
and the .various a]k}d and aryl halides, were prepared freshly in a very 
high state of, purity., The apparatus w-as periodically tested in the sense 
that'Grignard reage'nts were readily prepared in it, using both magnesium 
ttirnings and po*wder, vari'Ous halides and various solvents. 

, The' factors varied in the many studies were the halides, solvents, tem¬ 
perature, time ,Qf heating, .and catalysts. The halides used were methyl 
'iodide, ethyl iodide,' benzyl bromide, bromobenzene, chlorobenzene' and 
,'a-broHionaphthalene. ' Tn ■ addition'' to the commonly used solvent, an- 
VhydroiiS' eth,er,. amsole, benzene and .jS-ethoxy-napIithalene' were tried. 
'Using the bromonaphthalene and ethoxy-naphthalene, the temperature of 
,, ®'^Galioiirs, '76,1383 ("1S78). 

*,Myate commamcafion^ 

y;';: ' 
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one series of experiments was as high as 245-250'^. The time allowed for 
some runs was as much as two weeks, and in the shorter runs, all of which 
extended over 12 hours, the material was stirred almost continuously. 
Conventional catalysts such as iodine, bromine, dimethyl aniline, freshly 
prepared Grignard reagent (sometimes directly prepared in the reaction 
mixture) were used repeatedl}^ Ethyl acetate, which is so useful in the 
preparation of organozinc iodides, was tried as a catalyst in one experiment." 

In some experiments sublimed beiyffium iodide, freshly prepared in a 
vacuum by subliming iodine onto heated ber}^llium, was used. Also, 
to overcome the objection that the metal might be coated with an oxide, 
it was shaken before use in one experiment with very dilute, pure nitric 
acid, and then while gas evolution continued was quickly filtered, washed, 
dried and used directhu In one experiment the reaction mixture was 
exposed to X“ra 3 ^s.® 

As a final proof that conditions were as nearly satisfactor 3 r as possible 
for a reaction, some magnesium was added at the end of ever^'^ experiment, 
either to a part or the whole of the reaction mixture, and in every case a 
reaction took place between the magnesium and halide.^ 

In no experiment was there any e^ndence of a reaction between the 
ber 3 ?'llium and halide. 

Conclusion 

The experiments outlined are sufficiently general to indicate that metallic 
beryllium does not enter directly into reaction with halides to form organo- 
beryllium halides. There are, however, several methods for the indirect 
preparation of organoberyllium halides, and a study is being made of such 
reactions. 

The author wishes to acknowledge gratefully the kindness ■ of • Doctors 
Grignard, Simonis, Stock, Kamm, and Hopkins for the help they have 
given in supplying some of the metal used, and for the mipiiblished ac¬ 
counts of their %vork., 

Summary 

A series of unsuccessful attempts has been made to bring metallic beiyd- 
lium into reaction with a variety of halides in an effort to prepare organo- 
berylliiini halides. 

Am^s, Iowa , 

® Work doneby Mr. B. Toabes. 

, ^ Ill connection with another study, the results of which will be published shortly,; a 
detailed account will be given of a general test for some organometallic halides. , 
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IDENTIFICATION OF AMINES 
By C. S. MARirEi, AND F. E. Smith 

Rscuived August 1, 1923 

Many ciy^stalline products are available for the identification of primary 
and secon.dar>" amines since most of their acetyl, benzoyl and benzene- 
sulfonyl derivatives are known solids. However, certain of these de¬ 
rivatives are not entirely satisfactory because their melting points lie too 
close to one another. 

Benzenesulfonyl chloride has been shown^ to be a particularly desirable 
reagent in the examination of amines and is almost always used in routine 
qualitative organic analysis of nitrogen compounds. However, some of 
the benzenesulfonyl derivatives of the commoner amines are oils or low- 
melting solids, and after application of the Hinsberg test, another solid 
derivative must be prepared for complete identification. 

Ssolonina^ has prepared the ^^-bromobenzenesulfonyl derivatives of a 
few amines and has found that as a rule these melt higher than the un- 
brominated compound. It was thought that ^>-bromobenzenesulfonyl 
chloride would be useful to replace benzenesulfonyl chloride in the Hins¬ 
berg test, as better melting substances could be expected. 

The ;f-bromobenzenesulfonyl amides of most of the common amines 
have now been prepared and characterized. As a general rule they are 
easily crystallizable compounds with sharp melting points. They make 
especially good derivatives for ethyl aniline, n-propylaniline, w-butyl- 
aniline and piperidine. However, ^-bromobenzenesulfonyl chloride cannot 
be used in place of benzenesulfonyl chloride in the Hinsberg test because 
it gives alkali insoluble derivatives with many primary amines. This 
insolubility may be explained by the theory developed by Adams^ to ex¬ 
plain the alkali insolubility of certain phenols. 

Experimental Part 

|?--Broiiiobenzenestilfonyl Chloride.^—This reagent is readily obtained 
by heating a mixture of 100 g. of sodium ^-bromobenzenesulfonate and 
70 g. of phosphorus pentachloride on the water-bath for about 16 hours. 
After the mixturehas cooled, water is added to destroy the phosphorus oxy¬ 
chloride .and, the:'f?-bromobenzenesulfonyl chloride which separates is 
filtered. ■ and' washed with water.. After the product is carefully washed it is' 
dried. The yield^^^^fe g. (86~'90%) of a produet melting at 75 ^ 

The reagent may be reciy^stallized from petroleum ether if a very pure 
product is desired. " 

1 Hinsberg, Ber., 23, 2963, ,(1890).. 

® Ssolonina, Ckem. Zentr.^ [2] 1899, ,867. 

® Adams, This Journal, 41, 247 (1919). 

^Am., 180, 98:''(1876). 
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Preparation of the ;^-Bromobenzenestilfonamides.— p-Btomohemme- 
sulfonyl chloride is treated with a slight excess of the amine and warmed if 
necessary to start the reaction. The reaction takes place smoothly .with 
the evolution of heat and after a few minutes is complete. The excess 
amine is removed by washing the product with dil. hydrochloric acid. 
The crude product is then recry^stallized from alcohol of the proper strength, 
depending on the particular compoimd used (see Table I). 

The derivatives of methylamine, dimethylamine and piperidine are 
prepared by treating a water solution of the amine hydrochloride with 
p-bromobenzenesulfonyl chloride and aqueous alkali in the usual manner. 

The new compounds that have been prepared are given in Table I, 
together with their physical properties and analyses. 

Diethylamine gives an oily product %vhich solidifies in an ice-bath. Since 
it is not of use as a derivative it was not analyzed. 


Table I 

Para-Bromobenzenesulfonamides 



• 41 

a j> 



eJ . 

: SP 

Analysis 


Amine 

M. p. o 
crude 
product 

No, of r< 
cryst. to g 

1 

tfi 

fl s 

o 

o 

strength 
alcohol us 
in cryst. 

M. p, of p 
product 

Br calc. 
% 

Br found 
% 

Solubility in 
10%NaOH 
solution 

Methylamine. 

75-77 

2 

92 

77 

32.0 

31.9 


Benzylamine..... 

115 

1 

60 

117 

24.5 


+ 

Dimethylamine. 

93 

1 

60 

94 

30.3 

29.7 

— 

Piperidine. 

88 

1 

92 

91 

26.3 

26.1 


o-Toluidine..... 

92-104 

3 

80 

116 

■ 24.5 

24.9 

— 

^-Toluidine... 

96-97 

2 

92 

98 

24.5 

24.6 


o-Chloro-aniline. 

103 

1 

60 

IDS'* 

28.8® 

28.8“ 


•^-Chloro-aniline .... 

130-132 

1 

60 

134® 

29.2*’ 

29.2*' 


^-Bromo-aniline.---- 

121-126 

3 

92 

145® 

40.9 

40.7 


^-Anisidine.... .. 

120-125 

2 

92 

142 

'23.4 

23.3 

4- ' 

^-Phenetidine.. 

135-140 

2 

92 

143 

22.7 

23.8'. 


cK-Naphthylamine.. 

158-167 

2 

92 

183.5 

22.1 

22.2, 

" ' 

jS-Naphthylamine. 

125-128 

2 

80 

129 

22.1 

22.4 


Monomethylaniline.... 

88 

2 

80 

92 

24.. 5 

23.6 

— . 

Mono-ethylaniiine. 

82-85 

2 

92 

91 

.23.5 

.'23.6 

: ”” 

Monopropyiamline.... 

95-102 

3 

60 

109 

22.6 

22.4 


Monobutylaniline. 

81-86 ■; 

2 

60 

87 

21.7 

21.8 

— ■ ■ 

^-Bromo-ethylaniline^',. 

. 117 

1 

60 

118.5 

38.2 

38.0 



® Cc. of 0.1001 iV AgNOs required for the halogen and not % of Br. 

^ Cc. of 0.0981 N AgNOa required for the halogen and not % of Br. 
^-Bromo-ethylaniline was prepared in connection with another problem by 
brominating ethylaniline in glacial acetic add. . The compound boils .at:, 143-147® at 20 
mm. Calc, for CsHioNBrzBr, 40,0 Found:^ 

Slightly soluble in hot NaOH; insoluble in cold, 

‘‘ Soluble in hot NaOH; slightly soluble in cold. 
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Summary 

The |)-bromobenzenesulfonyl derivatives of several common amines 
have been characterized. These compounds are useful for the identifi¬ 
cation of amines. 

Urbana, Iwnois 


[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Ieeinois ] 

THE ALLYL ETHERS OF VARIOUS CARBOHYDRATES 
Br C. G. Tomeceo^ with Roger Adams 

Received August 3, 1923 

Some of the most important developments in the chemistry of carbo¬ 
hydrates during the past fifteen years, have been through the use' of the 
alkyl ether derivatives. The original method of alkylation, as developed 
by Irvine^ and his co-workers, was by means of silver oxide and alkyl 
iodides. More recently, an improvement has been made upon this pro¬ 
cedure by Haworth® who has used methyl and ethyl sulfates in place of 
the alkyl iodides; with these reagents aqueous alkaline solutions or sus¬ 
pensions are employed and the preparation of the ethers is thus rendered 
very simple. Of especial interest may be mentioned that the ethers of 
the disaccliarides have been used in the determination of the structure of 
the disaccharides; the ethers of cellulose apparently are of commereial 
importance and consequently their preparation by this same process has 
engaged the attention of many investigators. In spite of the general 
interest and importance of the ethers of the carbohydrates, no other ethers 
than the . methyl and ethyl derivatives have been prepared until very re¬ 
cently.' Gomberg and Buchler^ made the benzyl derivatives of a variety, 
of carbohydrates, following the same procedure as with the alkyl sulfates; 
this was possible due'to' the great reactivity of the chlorine in the benzyl 
chloride. In that paper 'a review' of the previous articles discussing alkyl¬ 
ation 'w^as given. ■ Since that time many patents® have appeared on the 
communication is an abstract of a portion of a thesis submitted by C.'G, 
Tomecko In partial fulfilment of the requirements for the .Degree of Doctor of Philos¬ 
ophy in Chemistry at the University of HHnois. 

■ ...^'Purdie and Irvine,'/. Ckeni, Soc., 83, 1021 (1903). 

;'®'Hawortii, 107, 8 (1915). 

' „ * Gomberg and Buchler, This Journae, 43,' 1904 (1921), ' See .'also U. S. .. pat., 
'1,451,331;. 17,2505 (1923).. : 

:. Lii'ieiifeM., B.rit. pat. 163,0.15; .163,017, 163,018 [C. 1.,15,.3207 (1921)]; ' 'Can., 
pat 220',831 [C'.'.l.., 1.6,,. 2989 (1922)]; Brit pat 177,810 [C. A„ .'.16, .'3206 (1922)]; 
^Brit .pat' 181,392,.'181,393,. 181,395.16, 3.758 (1922)];'."Can. pat. 222.,377. [a "A., 
'M, .4087..(1922)].; ^ U. 'S', pat. 1,441,889 [C. A., 17,ril41'' (1923)]..' Young;Brit pat' 
184,825 fC.l., 17,878'.(1923.)].' ei.ancy;..U. S. pat 1,439,293. [C.'1.,'.17,'879' (19^^^^ 
Sed, U. S. pat 1,437,820, 1,437,821 [C. A., 17, 879 -(1923)]. Dreyfuss, Brit pat. 
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methylatioG and ethylation of cellulose, as -well as^ numerous scientific 
papers involving the methylation® or ethylation of a variety of different 
carbohydrates. 

From' a practical standpoint the methyl and ethyl ethers are at present 
the only types which are of particular interest, but from a theoretical 
standpoint the preparation and study of other types of ethers should lead 
to important results. ' An investigation was undertaken in this Laboratory 
to prepare such ethers of the carbohydrates as contain in the ether groups 
other active groups through which new t 3 rpes of carbohydrate compounds 
may be, prepared and studied. Such new ethers may be formed by allow¬ 
ing active halogen compounds to react with an alkaline, solution or sus¬ 
pension of the carbohydrate; of these may be mentioned the first two that 
have been studied, ally! bromide and chloro-acetic acid. 

This preliminary communication describes work on the allylation' of 
carbohydrates with allyl bromide and sodium hydroxide. Owing to the 
great reactivity of the bromine, the introduction of the allyl group is ex-", 
tremely simple and good yields of products- are obtained. The number of 
ether groups introduced corresponds to the number of benzyl groups 
introduced by benzyl chloride and sodiiun hydroxide. 

The products resemble in physical properties the corresponding methyl 
andethyl derivatives. The tetra-allyl-oi-methyl glucoside is a . high- 
boiling, viscous liquid that can be distilled under diminished pressure 
without decomposition. Penta-allyl sucrose is a viscous oil that cannot, 
be distilled without decomposition. Mono-aUyl inulin, mono-allyl potato 
starch, mono-allyl corn starch, mono-allyl dextrin and ahylated' celliilose 
are practically white, amorphous substances that were purified by - solu¬ 
tion in various organic solvents and then reprecipitation with ether. They- 
give-rather indefinite decomposition points. 'Various derivatives-; ofthe- 
new allyl ethers are now being studied. 

No record' of the preparation of ally! ethers of carbohydrates 'has. pre-," 
viously appeared. ' The- only 'allyl derivatives of -the carbohydrates 
which have been m-entioned are the allyl glucosides prepared, by Fischer^' 
and Bourquelot^ ' ■ ' ■ , 

Experimental Part 

''One molecular equivalent of carbohydrate was' dissolved or suspended ' 
in 10% sodium hydroxide -.containing .an excess of ..alkali (2' ,to -2.5. .tao- 

® Denliam and Woodhonse,, J. Chem. Soc,, 119, 77 ■ (1921). ' -ICarrer and, .Hagelli, 
Helvetica CMm, Acta^ 4, 185 (1921). ICarrer and Lang,. 249 (1921). , Irvine, 

Steele and Shannon, /. Chem. Sac.,121y 1"060 (1922)... , Irvine -.and Hirst, iUd*^ ' 121,,, 
1213'(1922). ' Irvine and 'Patterson, ibid., 121, 2,696 .(1922). Hens'er and''Netmstein, 
■Celltdosechemie, 3, 101 (1922). , 'Haworth and' Hinnell, J. Chem. Soc., 123., 294 (1923), 
Haworth and Mitchell, iM., 123,301 (1923). '' Irvine and Hkst,, iUd.,. 123,, 618 (1923). 

7 Fischer, Ber., 4S, 2467 (1912). 

®''B.dttrqttelot,' CompL rmi .," ISS, '437 -(1912)';■', 156, .".1493 ' (1913") .'-' ' ' 
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leciilar eqniraients). This mixture was heated on a water-bath and 
stirred mechanically while an excess of ally! bromide was dropped in 
slowiy. It was generally advisable to heat the reaction mixture on a water- 
bath for about an hour after all the bromide had been added. The re¬ 
action mixture i,vas then steam distilled to remove any allyl alcohol or 
excess of allyl bromide, the oily or gummy reaction product washed 
with w^ater and purified. The yields, properties and methods of purifi¬ 
cation are described under the individual substances. 

All analyses were made on the solids after drying in a vacuum at 110 ° for 
24 hours. It was found that two or three of the allylated compounds 
did not give analyses as close to the calculated values as might be ex¬ 
pected. In these cases duplicate analyses were carried out on subsequent 
reprecipitations and in every instance gave check results with those anal¬ 
yses which are reported. This led to the conclusion that certain of the 
mono-aliyl derivatives were contaminated, perhaps with small amounts 
of higher allylated compounds which had very similar properties to the 
mono-allyl derivatives and were not removed by the precipitations. 

None of the solids prepared had a definite melting or decomposition 
point. Since melting points were reported for the benzylated compounds^ 
two or three of these were made in this Laboratory and the effect of tem¬ 
perature determined. The points mentioned by these authors as melting 
points are unquestionably points of decomposition resembling closely the 
type of decomposition found for the allylated compounds. The “melting 
points” reported for the benzyl compounds are actually the points where 
the various materials start to shrink. 

Tetra-aHyl-a-inetliyl Glucoside.—^Erom 100 g. of o!-methyl glticoside, 249 g. of allyl 
bromide and 124 g. of sodium hydroxide, there was obtained 83 g. of purified tetra- 
aiiyl-a-methyl glucoside boiling at 182° (1.5 mm.); 1.4836; d|g, 1.1519; 

116,5'' (in absolute alcohol) . It is a thick, colorless oil, insoluble in water but soluble in 
alcohol and ether. ■ ', 

Subs., 0.1503: CO., 0.3160; H 2 O, 0.1070. Calc, for C 19 H 30 O 4 ; C, 

, 64.41, H, 8.47.' Found: C, 64.13; H, 7.93. 

Penta-aliyl Sucrose.—From 100 g. of sucrose, 340 g. of allyl bromide and 141 g, 
of sodium, hydroxide there was produced 118 g. of the penta-allyl derivative. ^ The crude 
reaction product was taken up in chloroform, filtered and the chloroform evaporated. 

■■ There'was thus formed a practically colorless, thick oil which could not be distilled under 
■diminished pressure without decomposition. It was insoluble in water but' soluble' in^ 
alcohol and ether.,, 

Subs., 0.4710: CO 2 . 1.0232; HA 0.3056. Calc for CzTH^aOu- C 
60.59; H, 7.74. Found: C, 59.21; H, 7.58. ~ 

Mono-aUyl Dextrin.—From 25 g. of dextrin, 100 g. of allyl bromide and 76 g. of 
sodium hydroxide there was obtained 16 g. of allylated dextrin. The crude product 
formrf a gummy mass. This was purified by dissolving it in chloroform and precipitat- 
mg with ether. After a number of such treatments a practically white, amorphous solid 

was (Stained, shrinking at 155-165° and gradually decompoang at about 240-250°. 
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Analyses, Subs., 0.3876: CO 2 . 0.7334; H.O, 0.2260. Calc, for C 16 H 24 O 10 : C, 
49.44; H, 6.59. Found: C, 51.41; H, 6.43. 

Mono-aEyi Inulin.—^From 10 g. of inulin, 100 g. of ally! bromide and 75 g. of sodium 
hydroxide there was obtained about 5 g. of gummy product. When this was treated with 
a limited amount of cold alcohol, it dissolved and was then reprecipitated with ether. 
Care must be taken not to add too much alcohol as such an excess also causes precipitation. 
Further purification was effected by dissolving the material in glacial acetic acid and 
reprecipitating it with ether. There was thus produced 3 g. of nearly white product, 
shrinking at 150-155° and decomposing at 205-210°. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.3014: CO 2 ,0.5330; H.0,0.1898. Calc, for C^HoAo: C, 49.44; 
H, 6.59, Fomid: C, 48.22; H, 7.00. 

Mono-ally! Potato Starch.—^From 10 g. of potato starch, 85 g. of allyl bromide and 
50 g. of potassium hydroxide, a gummy product was produced. This was dissolved 
in alcohol as described under ally! inulin and reprecipitated with ether, then tvice dis¬ 
solved in glacial acetic acid and reprecipitated with ether. The final product was prac¬ 
tically white and vreighed 10 g. It shrank at 160-165° and decomposed without melting 
at about 260-270°. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.3470: CO 2 ,0.6318; H 20 ,0.2054. Calc, for C 35 H 2 . 1 O 10 : C, 49.44; 
H, 6.59. Found: C, 49.64, H, 6.55. ' 

Mono-allyl Corn Starch.—From 10 g. of com starch, 110 g. of ally! bromide and 75 g, 
of potassium hydroxide there was obtained a gummy product which w’as purified like the 
mono-allyl potato starch. A practically w’hite, amorphous product resulted which 
weighed 12 g. It became brown at about 250-265° but did not shrink or melt. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.3447: CO 2 ,0.5699;H.0,0.1853. Calc, for CuHsAo: C, 49.44; 
H, 0.59. Found: C, 50.41; H, 6.70. 

Allylated Cellulose.—Pure filter paper was hydrated by dissolving it in cupram- 
monium hydroxide and precipitating in the usual way. From 10 g. of this precipitated 
cellulose, 85 g. of allyl bromide and 65 g. of potassium hydroxide there was obtained a 
residue which was treated with several portions of cuprammonium hydroxide. The 
material that remained undissolved Avas carefully dried and analyzed. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.3852: CO 2 , 0.6313; H.0,0.2211. Calc, for CisHaAo: C, 49.44; 
H, 6.59. Found: C, 45.15; H, 6.44. 

The product was obviously impure as shown by the analysis, but this was un¬ 
questionably due to the fact that no solvent for crystallization was foimd. 

Summary 

. Several different types of carbohydrates have been treated in aqueous 
alkaline solution or suspension with allyl bromide. Under these condi¬ 
tions allyl derivatives of these carbohydrates are produced. 

TJrbana, T unmois 
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STUDIES ON CATALYSIS, ni.^ THE REDUCTION OF URACIL 

TO HYDRO-URACIL 


By Elmer B. Brown and Treat B. Johnson 


Received August 6, 1923 


In a preliminary paper^^ the writers have reported a new method of 
reducing the pyrimidine, uracil (I). They have applied Skita's method 
of catalytic reduction and have shown that this substance is reduced 
quantitatively with hydrogen to hydro-uracil (II) in the presence of col¬ 
loidal platinum or palladium. In this paper, which is a report of their 
experimental work on this compound, the writers have extended their 
study of this catal 3 d:ic reduction process, using uracil in order to establish 
the limiting conditions under which the reduction process in the' presence 
of colloidal platinum or palladium can be carried out when applied' tO' the 


NH—CO 

I I 

CO CH 

! 11 

NH—CH 

I 




NH—CO 

I i 

CO CHa 

I I 

NH—CHs 
II 


pjTimidine series. In the experimental part of the paper are recorded the 
results of our experiments showing the influence on the progress of the 
reduction of different foreign substances that are commonly met as im¬ 
purities in the naturally occurring products containing the pyrimidines, 
thymine, cytosine and uracil. Sulfur compounds, which are of very 
common occurrence in nature and are often found as impurities in the 
solutions obtained in the isolation of the pyrimidines from that source, as 
lyell' as hi O'Ur synthetic methods- of preparation, are shown to prevent 
reduction completely when present even in traces. The effect of the 
presence of thiopyrimidines and other sulfur combinations on the reduc¬ 
tion process is similar to' the results obtained by Willstatter and Hatt,^ who 
found that traces of thiophene, for example, completely stopped the hydro¬ 
genation of benzene when platinum black was used as catalyst, '.The■ 
chlorides of sodium, potassium, calcium and magnesium exert no influence 
upon the reduction process in the case of uracil. 

■ The-reduction of uracil to hydro-uracil proceeds quantitatively■ when 
carried 'out'under the' conditions'described in .this paper and,- so far 'as the 
writers'are aware, no other method of bringing about this change success¬ 
fully is -available. Electrolytic’ reduction' methods'- have . been ■'applied 
with .success, in the' barbituric acid- series, and hydro-uracil has been,,pre-' 
pared, -'lor' .example,, by' electrolytic- reduction -in acid; solution'".of .several 

1 Previous- pubEcaflons:..;.;;:(a). -Jolmson-and "Pw. "Nai.' 'Mead, ..7§. 

(1921); (b) GMlkn, This Journal, 44, 1323 (1922). 

Willstatter and Hatt, Ber., 45, 1471 (1912). 
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pyrimidines, namely, barbituric^ acid, dialmric acid, iiramil and alloxan, 
but secondary products were always formed in these operations, and the 
yield of hydro-mracil was generally very low.^' In'fact, it has been shown 
that hydro-uracil can be reduced still further with formation, of trimethyl¬ 
ene-urea.' The, reduction of uracil to this substance can prob,ably be 
accomplished by our method but apparently with great difficulty only, 
and at present conditions have not been established whereby it has been 
possible to obtain this cycle in satisfactoiy^ yields for synthetic work. The 
fact that uracil can be reduced so easily to hydro-uracil is of special interest 
to us from a biochemical point of ffiew. If the catalytic method of reduc¬ 
tion can be shown to be one of general application in the uracil series we 
will have opened up a method of S3mthesizing jS-amino acids which will 
prove of great practical interest. These reduced pyrimidines bean a 
similar relationship to jS-amino acids that the hydantoins do to a-amino 
acids, and on hydrolysis with acids or bases are susceptible to the .same 
hydrolytic change. This relations.hip is revealed by examination of the 
following equations. 


NH—CO 

I 

CO 

I ',,. 

NH—CH,R 



NHa COOH 


CO 


NH—CHR 


H2O 


■NHa + CO 2 -F NH2CH(R)C00H 


( 1 ) 


Hydantoin 


Q'-amino acid 


NH—CO 
CO CH 2 H 2 O 


NH—CH 2 
Hydro-uracil 


NH 2 COOH 

CO CH2 NHs + CO2 + NHjCHsCHjCOOH 

i I 

NH—CH2 

^-amino acid 


( 2 ) 


Process 2 offers greater possibilities for amino acid synthesis than the 
hydantoin method which has been developed so extensively in the .Yale 
Laboratories, because tw^o carbon atoms are available to which substit¬ 
uent groups or radicals may be attached. Haffing available the proper 
uracil derivative, and an easy practical method of reduction at the double 

—C—C—COOH 


R R 

bond in Positions 3 and 4, it will be possible to synthesize by our method ,, 
several i6-amino acids which are unknown, and are not easily obtained, by ■ 
the present methods of, synthesis at our command. This investigation', 
is bei.ng continued in' the Sterling' Chemistry Laboratory.,' 

Experimental Part 

.■', Purlficatioa of' Uracil.—The; pyrimidme used in this research was prepared' by,' stu¬ 
dents iu'the laboratory,by applicatioii of the thio-urea method.and waS'Of a,fair 'degree' 
v.':'T Tafd 'and^''Weinschan^^ ^,'33, .3385"(1^):' 'T'afel audR'emdl/fW., 34,"Sm 
(1901).', '"■’ 
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of purity, althougli not of sufficient purity to permit its use in our catalytic reduction 
work. One hundred g. of uracil was repeatedly recrystalHzed from water, using Norite 
to remove all coloring material, when a product was easily obtained which failed to re¬ 
spond to the sulfur test and was apparently free from this impurity. However, in order 
to remove the minutest trace of sulfur impurities, 60 g. of the product described above 
was further purified by refluxing for 3 hours \rith a 2 % solution of monochloro-acetic 
acid and then recrystallizing twice from water. In this manner we obtained a colorless 
sulfur-free product which caused no difficulty in our reduction operations. 

The Reduction of Uracil to Hydro-uracil.—^Six g. of pure uracil is placed in the re¬ 
duction flask, and to this 2 g. of gum arabic dissolved in 50 cc. of hot water, 10 cc. of 10 % 
chloroplatinic acid solution and 150 cc. of water is added. The reduction flask is then 
placed in position in an electric heater on a shaking machine and connected with a 
cylinder of hydrogen. After removal of the air from the reduction flask hydrogen is 
introduced until a pressure of two atmospheres is obtained, the shaking machine is then 
started and the electric current turned on.^ Within a short time the solution turns black 
and there is very rapid absorption of hydrogen and the formation of colloidal platinum. 
The temperature is soon increased to 75®, and maintained at that point by proper 
regulation of the electric current. The calculated amount of hydrogen is absorbed in 
5 to 7 hours, and the absorption ceases under the above conditions when one molecular 
equivalent of hydrogen has been taken up. 

The reduction solution is now poured into an equal volume of acetone and the 
precipitated colloid allowed to settle. Usually one hour suffices for complete separation 
of the colloid, leaving a clear solution which is easily filtered. The acetone is distilled 
and can be used for the same purpose again without further purification. The aqueous 
filtrate is evaporated to a small volume on the water-bath and allowed to cool. A 
beautiful white crystalline product quickly deposits, weighing from 5.6 to 5.8 g., depend¬ 
ing on the volume of the solution. When recrystallized from water this separates in the 
form of large, transparent, 4-sided plates and melts at 272-274®, the correct melting 
point of hydro-xiracil. 

Calc, for C 4 H 6 O 2 N 2 : N, 24.56. Round (Kjeldahl): 24.69. 

The calctdated quantity of hydro-uracil is never obtained in these reductions; 
this is due to the fact that the gum arabic is partially decomposed during the evaporation 
of the hydrochloric acid solution giving a sirup which always retains a small amount of 
pyrimidine that cannot be recovered. That the reduction, however, is quantitative is 
shown by the application of Wheeler and Johnson’s color test to the reduction solution. 
When 3 cc. of the solution, corresponding to 0.09 g, of pyrimidine, is added to an equal 
volume of acetone to remove the platinum, and the color test is then applied no purple 
condensation product is obtained, showing the absence of unreduced product. One 
mg. of uracil gives a decided bluish-pink or lavender color within a short time when sub¬ 
jected to a similar treatment. 

■■■ The Colloid Support.—In order to'Study the effect of various amounts 
of: gum arable on the'progress of the reduction of uracil to hydro-uracil 
'a series of experiments 'was performed using in each case, 3 g.. of. uracil, 


Gum' arabic, g.. —... 0.2 .0.5" 1.0 ■ ,2.0" '5.0 

Hs absorbed,,cm. _" 21.2 24.5 ' ,23.3 '22.4 17,3 


(1 cm. equals 26 cc. of hydrogen under standard conditions.) 

^ " ■ ■ * A',Special equipment was constructed „'.for owe work' whereby '.severri ■ experiments 
can be luai independently at the same time.'■, 
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100 cc. of water, 10 cc. of 10% cMoroplatinic acid and various amounts of 
gum arabic. The time of each run was 7 hours and 40 minutes. 

In each of the above experiments the platinum remained in the colloidal 
state tliroughout the operations and the results show that the rate of ab¬ 
sorption of hydrogen is not materially affected by the quantity of gum 
arabic used. RideaP states that there is an optimum amount of gum 
arabic for each catalyst, corresponding to about 4 mg. per 10 mg. of 
platinum, and that amounts in excess of this tend to retard the rate of ab¬ 
sorption of hydrogen. He arrived at this conclusion from results obtained 
during the study of the reduction of the propiolic acid. Our results show 
that concentrations of gum arabic 25 times as great as those that retarded 
or stopped the reduction of propiolic acid exerted very little, if an}?-, in¬ 
fluence on the reduction of uracil to hydro-uracil, and that such an optimum 
does not exist in the case of this pyrimidine. 

Several experiments were made in an effort to substitute pepsin and tryp¬ 
sin for gum arabic as colloid supports in the reduction of uracil to hydro- 
uracil. For example, 3 g. of uracil, 0.5 gm. pepsin, 100 cc. of water and 5 
cc. of cMoroplatinic acid were used in one experiment. During 2 hours and 
15 minutes an absorption of 1 cm. (26 cc.) had taken place. The platinum 
had separated and fallen to the bottom of the flask, so 3 cc. more chloro- 
platinic acid was added and during the next 2 hours and 40 minutes an 
absorption of 5.3 cm. (138 cc.) was obtained, making a total of 6.3 cm* 
Gum arabic was then added with more cMoroplatinic acid and the re¬ 
duction completed. The absorption was much slower than usual, showing 
that pepsin probably exerts an anticatal}i:ic effect. \Afnien this experiment 
was duplicated, using gum arabic as colloid support, an absorption of 23 
cm. was obtained in the same length of time, using only 5 cc. of cMoro¬ 
platinic acid as catalyst. 

In a similar experiment using trypsin as colloid support an absorption 
of 9.6 cm. was obtained during a run of hours, with 5 cc. of cMoro¬ 
platinic acid, at the end of wMch time the platinum had completely sepa¬ 
rated. Gum arabic and 2 cc. more of cMoroplatinic acid were then added 
and the reduction carried to completion. The reduction proceeded nor¬ 
mally after, the addition of the gum arabic, showing that the, trypsin .had 
no anticatalytic effect, as was obser\^ed in the case of pepsin. 

'Effect of Temperature' and Shaking-on the Rate of Absorption''of 
Hydrogen.—^Three g. of uracil, 0.5 g. of gum arabic, 100 cc, of water and 
5 cc. of 10% cMoroplatinic acid were placed in the reduction flask and the 
reduction started as in previous experiments. During one hour and 40 
minutes ,7,5 cc. ,of hydrogen was absorbed, which, corresponds practically ,to 
the quantity' necessary for the reduction of the platinic, acid tO' colloidal 
"platinuin.^',':,No .further absorption .took, place at'.,.ord,inary ,temperature*: 

,, ®''RideaI,,,,:THisJouRNAi.,,'42| 749■'(1920).,V 
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An increase in temperature caused an immediate increase in absorption 
of hydrogen, and at 75° the rate was normal and continuous until 600 cc. 
of hydrogen gas was taken up. In other words, the rate of reduction is 
increased by rise in temperature. Furthermore, it is not necessary to 
increase the proportions of the catalyst to produce this effect. 

The rate of hydrogen absorption is also influenced greatly by the in¬ 
tensity of agitation or shaking. In an experiment in which the motion 
of the reduction flask was controlled by means of lights placed in the arma¬ 
ture circuit of the motor so as to produce a moderate or a rapid vibration 
of the reduction flask, it was observ'-ed that the rate of absorption could be 
increased 100% by intense agitation. Within 45 minutes an absorption 
of 175 cc. of gas was obtained when a 60-watt lamp was introduced into the 
armature circuit, while 405 cc. of hydrogen was absorbed in the same 
period of time when this light was replaced with a 100-watt lamp. Using 
the same proportions of reagents as above, it was found that by rapidly 
shaking the mixture it was possible to bring about an absorption of the 
calculated volume of hj’-drogen (600 cc.) in 1.5 hours at 75°. 

Effect of Chlorides of Sodium, Potassium, Calcium and Magnesium, 
and of Sulfur Compounds on the Reduction of Uracil.—In a series of 
experiments using 3 g. of uracil, 1 g. of gtun arabic, 100 cc. of water, 10 cc. 
of 10% chloroplatinic acid and 1 g. each of sodium, potassium, calcium and 
magnesium chlorides it was observed that these chlorides exerted no in¬ 
fluence on the progress of the reduction of uracil to hydro-uracil. The 
reduction in each case was complete and the calculated amount of hydro¬ 
gen was absorbed in the same time required for the reduction of uracil 
in the absence of the above salts. From 2.6 to 2.9 g. of hydro-uracil was 
isolated from each experiment, showing that the presence of the salts adds 
no dilBculties in the isolation of the hydro-uracil. 

In an experiment in which a sample of uracil was used containing enough 
thio-uracil to be detected by the nitroprusside test, an absorption of hydro¬ 
gen equal to the amount required for the reduction of the chloroplatinic 
acid was obtained, showing that sulfur even in such sman amounts com¬ 
pletely prevents the reduction. This same sample after purification to 
remove sulfur (negative nitroprusside test) and repeated recrystallizations 
from water could then be reduced, but it required twice the platinum 
concentration for reduction that it did after fiuther purification by boiling 
with monochloro-acetic acid which insures the complete removal of the 
sulfur. Tn an attempt to reduce pure thio-uracil a colloidal solution of 
the platinum was not obtained during 7 hours’ treatment, using the same 
conditions as described above. No reduction Was obtained when the 
platinum was first reduced to the colloidal state and the thio-uracil then 
added, even with much larger concentrations of platinum. 

Effect of the Addition of Catalyst in Portions on the Reduction of Uracil 
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Containmg Traces of Sulfur.—The following experiments were' made; on ■ 
a sample of uracil cotitaining traces of thio-uracil; in each experiment 6 g. 
of uracil, 2 g. of gum arable and 200 cc. of water were used and the cHoro- 
platinic acid was added as described below; otherwise the conditions of the 
experiments were the same as in the preceding reductions. With 12' cc. 
of cMoroplatinic acid an absorption of 300 cc. of hy'drogen was obtained in 
2 hours, at, the end of which time the absorption had practically ceased, so 
10 cc. more of, cMoroplatinic acid was added. During the next 5 hours 
900 cc. of hydrogen was absorbed, bringing the total to 1200 cc.,, the 
calculated amount required for complete reduction of the p 3 rrimidme. 
In another experiment, after the addition of 22 cc.. of cMoroplatinic add 
at first the reduction proceeded for 5 hours before coming to a standstill 
and 650 cc. of MMrogen was absorbed. Five cc. more of cMoroplatinic 
acid carried the reduction to the end in 4'hours in which time 550 cc, of 
hydrogen wsis absorbed. A total of 27 cc. of cMoroplatinic acid was re¬ 
quired for the complete reduction: In another experiment in which the 
cMoroplatinic acid was added in portions of 5, 7, 5 and 3 cc. the final 
absorptions were 40, SSO, 500 and 320 cc. of hydrogen, respectively. • Only 
20 cc. of cMoroplatinic acid was required for complete reduction. When" 
this was added in portions of 12,. 5 and 3' cc.,, the corresponding absorptions 
were 240, 650 and 350 cc. during TV 4 , 4. and 2 V 2 hours, respectively. 
From each of the above experiments hydro-uracil was isolated in amounts 
varying from 5.6 g. to 5.9 g., showing that the reduction proceeded to 
completion in each case. These experiments show that better reduction 
is obtained when the catalyst is added in portions to compounds containing 
small amounts of “poisons” than all at the'same time. ' 

The Influence of the Solvent on the Reduction of Uracil in the Rresence: 
of Colloidal Platinum and Palladium.—^The solubility of uracil 'in the , 
different solvents is, ■as,a mle, so small that only a few solvents are suitable 
for the reduction work. '- TMs is especially ■ true of the organic 'liquids 
in which uracil is practically insoluble. ■ The best solvent for uracil is water, 
in which the solubility is not appreciably affected by the presence of acids, 
but is greatly increased by alkalies; hence a study of the reduction process 
in alkaline solution, if successful,, would add greatly to the production of. 
hydro-uracil in quantity. 

A'number, of experiments were carried out' in alkaline .solution'IM 
effort to reduce tHs pyrimidine,- and in none was there' any evi.dence:,'Of''.the' 
absorption ,of hydrogen after the amount necessary,for the reduction.of the' 
cMoroplatinic acid or, palladium cMoride-used as'the catalyst, in'.xtins 
varying',from .one to ,three days,, using the .conditions,employed'in the 
preceding, ^experiments. .' 

■ "In experiments carried out "with glacial-acetic add, as weHas dilute'acetic 
acid of,''different'-.-strengths -as,solvents., it was shown,that 'this,-.medium'^'is 
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equally good but no better than water for the reduction of uracil. 
Various strengths of hydrochloric acid when added to the reduction solution 
produced no effect on the reduction. Of course, in each of the experiments 
except those carried out in alkaline solution some hydrochloric acid was 
present resulting from the reduction of the cMoroplatinic acid. 

Experiments carried out under identical conditions showed that the 
reduction proceeded more rapidly with colloidal platinum than with col¬ 
loidal palladium when equal weights of the two materials were used; 
however, the differences were never large and both are applicable for the 
reduction of uracil to hydro-uracil. 

Summary 

1. Uracil is converted quantitatively into hydro-uracil (0-lactylurea) 
by treatment with hydrogen in the presence of colloidal platinum or palla¬ 
dium.. 

2. Since hydro-uracil has been showm to undergo hydrolysis smoothly 
to j8-alanine® our method of reduction, therefore, offers an easy and 
practical method of converting uracil directly into iS-alanine. From a 
biochemical point of view this result is one of especial interest and import¬ 
ance. 

New Haven, Connecticut 


[Contribution erom the Chemical Laboratory or the University or Washington] 

BETA-PHENOXYPROPIONIC ACID AND SOME OF ITS 
DERIVATIVES. CHROMANONE 
By S. G. BowtSLL 

RscEiveD August 6, 1923 

In the course of an, investigation of certain unsaturated phenyl ethers, 
which is to be reported later, a considerable quantity of /S-phenoxypro- 
pionic acid , was required., The only method then available for the pre¬ 
paration of this compound vras that of Bischoff ^ which depends upon the 
action of sodium phenoxide on sodium /3-iodopropiottate. Unfortunately, 
the latter is difficult.'to obtain; moreover, the yield' of |5“phenox3q)ro- 
pionic acid under the most favorable -conditions is only 20%., This 
paper describes a convenient method for obtaining this acid from the corre¬ 
sponding, alcohol. , 

: 'In preparing some derivatives -of the'acid, an attempt to purify a sample 
of ,'.^-phenox 3 q)ropionyl:, chloride by distillation resulted in the isolation of 
the ,hitherto unknown chxomanone. This compound and'.'some of 'its 
'derivatives '..are 'also, described'.,' 

®Weidel aad Roithner, 17, 183 (1986)v - Uenrfeld.'and'Stieglitz^ 

Omm. IS, 221, 517 (1893), • 

> - 1 Biscboff, Bm, 33| 928 (1900). 
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Attempts to oxidize 7 -phenoxypropyl alcohol with. alkaline perman¬ 
ganate by the method of Fournier^ 'were not successful. Oxidation with 
neutral permanganate, however, gave results which were .highly satis¬ 
factory, although by no means quantitative. It should be mentioned 
here that this method is being further investigated, not only as applied 
to this acid, but also to other jS-aryloxy fatty acids. , The yield by the 
method described in this paper varies between 32 and 45% w’hen 10 g. 
or less of the alcohol is oxidized at one time, but falls off materially when 
larger quantities are used. Thus 10 g. of the alcohol gave 5 g. of the acid, 
whereas 40 g. gave only 7 g. As the success of the oxidation depends 
upon keeping the temperature low, the poorer yield in the larger runs may 
be due to imperfect cooling of the larger volume of solution. In the smaller 
runs the yield was not improved by using an excess of permanganate, al¬ 
though about half of the alcohol was recovered unchanged. 

As mentioned above, j 3 -phenox 3 q>ropionyl chloride decomposes on, distil- 
latioafyieldingchromanone: C 6 H 5 OCH 2 CH 2 COCI —> C 6 H 4 OCH 2 CH 2 CO 

I-^_I 

+ HCL This compound is more readily obtained, however, by the 
dehydration of the free acid by means of phosphorus pentoxide. It re¬ 
sembles very closely the 6 -methyl-chromanone described by V. Auwers 
and Krollpfeiffer.^ Thus, it reacts normally as a ketone with hydroxyl- 
amine forming an oxime, and condenses with benzaldehyde to benzal- 
chromanone. 

OCH 2 CH 2 : 0CH2C==CHC6H5 

/ ! / I 

C 5 H 4 -'- CO-f CgHsCHO— -CO -f HtO 

The preparation of other chromanones and their derivatives by this same 
general method will be described in a later paper. 

Experimental Part 

7 ~Phenox 3 q)ropyl Alcohol, C 6 H 5 OCH 2 CH 2 CH 2 OH.—The 7 -phenoxy¬ 
propyl alcohol used in this work was prepared by a modification of the 
method described by' Rindfusz^ who obtained it in 75% yield by treating 
an absolute alcoholic solution of sodium phenoxide with ^trimethylene 
chlorohydrin. By using an aqueous solution of sodium phenoxide, in 
which the chlorohydrin is completely soluble, the use of metallc sodium 
and absolute alcohol is avoided, the reaction is completed in a much shorter 
time, and slightly better yields are obtained. 

To a solution of 250 g. of pkenol in 1000 g. of 10% aqueous sodiumhydroxide is 
added 188 g, of trimethylene chloroliydriE, and tlie clear solution Is heated to boiling 
'under a reflux condenser.,. About 3 minutes after the so,iu'tion begins to'boil it'separates' 
Into two layers, and the reaction, is practically complete at this point. ■ To ■ insure com'- 

^ Tournier, [4] 5* 920 (1909). 

''4'v''^'''®■■'AuwerS;,'and'Kjro^pfeifier,,',Bef.,',47,2'585■(1914)4 "■ 

^ Mndfusz, This Journal, 41,668 (1919). 
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plete reaction^ However, tHe boiling is continued for 30 minutes. The mixture is cooled, 
the. phenoxypropyl alcohol taken up in ether, the ether solution washed with dil. sodium 
hydroxide solution, then with water, and finally dried over sodium sulfate. After re¬ 
moving the ether, the oily residue is heated when the phenoxypropyl alcohol distils at 
160° (25 mm.); yield, 240 g., or 80%, 

^-Phenoxypropionic Acid, C 6 H 5 OCH 2 CH 2 COOH.—This compound 
has been prepared by Bischoff^ who obtained it by treating sodium jS- 
iodopropionate with sodium phenoxide. It is more conveniently prepared 
by the oxidation of the corresponding alcohol by the following method. 

Ten g. of 7 -phenox 3 T>ropyl alcohol is added to a solution of 30 g. of crystallized 
magnesium sulfate in 100 cc. of water contained in a narrow bottle immersed in a pan of 
cold water. The mixture is kept well stirred with a mechanical stirrer, and 280 cc. of 
5% potassium permanganate solution is added drop by drop over a period of several 
hours, while the temperature is maintained at about 15-20°. The stirring is continued 
until the color of the permanganate disappears. A slight excess of sodium bisulfite is 
then added and the mixture is acidified with 50% sulfuric acid, when the jS-phenoxypropi- 
onic acid separates as an oh which partially solidifies as it cools. The oily mass is dis¬ 
solved in ether and the ether solution extracted with 5% sodium hydroxide solution. 
The alkaline extract is acidified with dil. sulfuric acid when the phenoxypropionic acid 
separates in shiny, needle-like crystals. After the mixture has cooled, the acid is filtered 
of! and recrystaHized from hot water from which it separates in long needles melting at 
98°'. The jield varies between 3.6 g. (32%) and 5 g. (45%), The ether solution from 
which the acid, has been extracted contains unoxidized alcohol, which is recovered and 
treated again. 

Ethyl jS-Phenoxypropionate, CeH&OCHaCHsCOOCsHs.—Forty g. of the acid' 
is dissolved in 400 cc. of absolute alcohol previously saturated with dry hydrogen 
chloride and the solution boiled under a refiux condenser for one hour. ■ Most of the al¬ 
cohol is then distilled., the residue diluted with water, and the ester taken up in ether. 
The ether solution is washed with dil. sodium carbonate solution, then with water, and 
finally .dried over sodium sulfate. After removal of the ether, the residue is heated, 
when the ester distils to the last drop at 170° (40 mm.).. The product is a colorless oil 
with a characteristic, very persistent odor; yield, 42 g., or 90%. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.2009: CO 2 , 0.5020; mO, 0,1432. Calc, for CuHhO^: C, 
68 .1; H, 7.2. Found: C, 68.1; H, 7.9. “ 

^-Phenoxypropionyl CMoridej C 6 HuO'CH 2 CH 2 COCL—solution of 20 g. of j3- 
''phenoxypropiomc acid in 60 g. of thionyl chloride is heated to 100° for 30 minutes, and 
. ihen distilled. Two main fractions are obtained, one boiling at 159-160° (50 mm'.) and 
the other boiling'at 237° (50 mm.). The lower-boiling fraction is chromanone, while 
the higher-boiling has not been further investigated exce.pt to determine that it is halo¬ 
gen-free. ,, '\^lien, however, tlie add is gently warmed for a few^ 'seconds with only a slight 
e.xcess 'Of 'thionyl chloride, a liquid of irritating odor.is produced which yields the 'corre¬ 
sponding amide with a.mmonia. ' ■ 

..'' |3-Pheiioxypropio2ianiide.j C6H&0'CH2CH2C01SrH2.—The .crude .reaction mixture 
..from 3 g.. of the acid.and 3 g. of thionyl chloride is a'dded drop by drop .to an excess of 
„ eoacd.. aqueous.ammonia. After, standing'overnight, the precipitated amide is'' filtered 
.. .'O'ff'.'and recrystallized, from hot'' water, from which it separates in .shiny, needles melting 

;/at..l'l'9° , 

: '-Analysis.'' Subs., 0 . 5110 ':'JO.Bcc.,of 0.1 i7'H 'Calc.'ior'C.9 Hi'iG2N:"N> 8 .4$. 

, Found: 8.38. . ■' 
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Chromanoiie.—To a solution of 25 g. of jS-phenoxypropionic acid in 200 cc. of' dry 
benzene, 50 g, of phosphorus pentoxide is added, and the mixture is refluxed for one 
hour. ' The benzene solution is decanted and the dark colored mass of phosphorus com¬ 
pounds extracted several times with boiling benzene. The united benzene solutions are 
washed with a little dil. sodium hydroxide solution, then with water and finally dried 
with a little calcium, chloride. The benzene is removed by distillation from the water- 
bath and the residue distilled. The chromanone forms a colorless, highly-refracting 
liquid, with a very pleasant lemon-like odor. It boils at 160® (50 mm.) and on standing 
solidifies to a mass of hard crystals melting at 38,5°. 

Analysis. Subs.^ 0.2554: CO 2 , 0.6810; H 2 O, 0.1287. Calc, for CsHsOa: C,73.0; 
H, 5.4, Found: C, 72.7; H, 5.6. 

Chromanone Oxime.—Three g. of chromanone and 3 g. of hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride are dissolved in 50 cc. of alcohol, 6 g. of potassium carbonate is added and the 
whole boiled under a reflux condenser on the water-bath for 6 hours. The product is 
poured into water when the oxime separates and is filtered off. It is purified by dissolv¬ 
ing it in hot benzene and precipitating with petroleum ether. It forms glistening, needle- 
like ci*ystals melting at 140°. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.2416: (Kjeldahl) 14.5 cc. of 0-1 i 7 H 2 S 04 . Calc, for CeHsiOsN; 
N, 8.6. Found: 8.4.' 

Benzal-chromanone.—Three g. of chromanone and 4 g. of benzaldehyde are dis¬ 
solved in 50 cc, of alcohol, the solution is heated almost to boiling, and 10 cc. of coned, 
hydrochloric acid added drop by drop. After standing for several days the benzal- 
cliromanone which has separated is filtered off and recrystallized from alcohol, from 
which it separates in long yellow needles melting at 112°. 

ilwnfysfs. ’ Subs., 0.2130: CO2, 0.6314;. H2O, 0.1034,, 'Calc, for'' CwHisOj: 
81.4;H,5.1. Found: C, 80.9; H, 5.4. 

Stsmmaxy 

1 . The method of preparation of 7 -phenoxypropyl alcohol has been 
simplified, 

2 . ^-Phenoxypropionic acid has been prepared by oxidation of the 
corresponding alcohol. 

3. Some derivatives of i3-phenox}?propionic acid have been prepared. 

4. Chromanone and some of its derivatives have been prepared,.' ' 

SnATTtn, Washington 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH TWO METHODS FOR THE STUDY OF 

VITAMIN B 

By H. C. Sherman and Harriet Edgeworth 

Received August 6, 1923 

The furtlier progress of our knowledge of the vitamine must depend 
largely upon the development of methods for the experimental study of 
these substances which shall be both practicable and quantitative. When 
such methods are sufficiently developed they can be applied to the quanti¬ 
tative measurement of the concentration of the vitamin at successive 
steps in attempts to isolate the substance from natural sources and bring 
it to a condition of maximum purity for the determination of its chemical 
nature. Moreover^ the importance of vitamin B as a factor in food values 
makes it urgently desirable that quantitative methods of known precision 
be applied in all studies of the vitamin contents of different foods or of the 
same food before and after heating or other treatment to which foods may 
be subjected. 

As has been fully explained elsewhere^’- such methods imply feeding 
to a suitable organism, in or with an otherwise adequate diet, known 
amounts or proportions of the material to be tested as the sole source of 
the vitamin in question. 

In this and the two following papers dealing with vitamin B, we use this 
term to designate the gro\’^q:h-promoting, water-soluble B vitamin without 
regard to the question as to whether this is or is not identical with the 
antineuritic substance. Hence, we have, taken the growth of young rats 
rather than the prevention or cure of polyneuritis in pigeons as our prin¬ 
cipal criterion. Several investigators have worked actively in the belief^ 
that experiments based on acceleration of yeast growth could serve the 
same purpose as those based on rat growth and in a quicker, more econom¬ 
ical and more readily controllable way. Different methods of ascertain¬ 
ing^ the" stimulating or growth-promoting effect of the vitamin upon the. 
yeast were proposed: (a) counting the cells produced; (b) measuring 
the carbon dioxide produced; (c) measuring the increase in volume of 
yeast cells; :(d), weighing to determine the increase'in yeast gravimetrically. 

The counting of yeast cells, even as reported by those who have appeared' 
to have most confidence in this method, has yielded data showing such 
wide vari'ations iii duplicate tests as to preclude its employment in quanti¬ 
tative investig,ations., , , 

■ ^ GMck and Hume, 39, 203 (1919). b'■ ^ ^ 

^ Sherman, LaMer and Campbell, I'his Jo'urnai., 44,' 165 . (1 922). : ■ 

® For further discussion,'" see"'Sherman and'Smith', * The'Vitamins,** Chemical Cata-' 
lo^ Company^ New York, 1922, pp. 72-75,",' , , 
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In the estimation of yeast growth (or activity) by measurement of the 
carbon dioxide produced, there is the difficulty that the difference in carbon 
dioxide pressure at the two surfaces of the liquid in the fermentation tube 
permits a loss of carbon dioxide by passage through the solution.' Ob-' 
viously also even small changes in temperature may result in further error. 
This method therefore does not seem promising from a quantitative point 
of view. 

In measuring the volume of the yeast, the fact that yeast-substance is 
largely protein, having an iso-electric point on either side of which it will 
show differences in amount of swelling, depending on' the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the medium, must be taken into account and plainly de¬ 
tracts much from the ease and precision which might othenvise be expected 
of this method. 

The gravimetric method seemed, therefore, the most promising from the 
standpoint of quantitative accuracy of results. 

Yeast was made up for seeding from a Fleisehmann yeast cake according 
to the method of Williams,^ and was grown for 18 hours at 30° in a con¬ 
stant-temperature oven, in one of the two media described below. 

As source of vitamin B we selected dried skimmed milk, as a material 
readily available and easily kept uniform throughout the investigation, 
easy and accurate of mampulation, and usable either in the dryvstate or 
reconstituted as fluid skimmed milk by mixing with nine times its weight of 
water. It was desired to employ a typical and natural form of vitamin B 
free from any danger of having been altered or fractioned by chemical or 
physical treatment. It was also thought best, in view of the experience 
of this and other laboratories and of Osborne’s suggestion that vitamin B 
may occur naturally in chemical combination with the proteins of some 
foods, to avoid the use of any method which should involve the necessity 
of employing extracts of the food to be tested. 

Experiments with the Growth of Yeast 

Using the Medium' of Williams.—This medium contains asparagine^ 
1.5 g.; calcium chloride, 0.25 g.; magnesium sulfate, 0.25 g.';' monopotassium 
orthophosphate, 2.0 g.; ammomum sulfate, 3.0 g- jand sugar 20.0 g. per 100 
cc. .. It was made up in lots'of one liter divided into^aliquot portions'of "' 
100 cc. each, placed in Erlenmeyer flasks'stoppered with cotton and steril¬ 
ized, in an autoclave''at 10 ■ pounds-’pressme for 15 minutes..' To'each por-' 
tion, when, cooled to 30°,, was added- l cc.. of yeast, suspension containing 
0.3'tng. of yeast prepared ,aceording,.to the,method'of 'Wiliiams.^,', These 
■portions were then incubated at 30.° for'18 hours,''at the end of which'time.. 
l .,cc, of u.s.P. formaldehyde; was. ,added 'to'. each' flask to prevent further 
growth of the yeast, and the contents were subsequently filtered "through 
^ Williams, J. Owm., 42, 259 (1920). 
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a weighed Gooch crucible prepared according to Williams, washed, and 
dried at 102"^ to constant vreight. Parallel tests were made with the addi¬ 
tion of various amounts of the skimmed milk used as source of vitamin B, 
soinetiines as pui'chased, sometimes after heating for 6,12, 24, or 48 hours 
at 100The control involved two tests (1) of medium and yeast with¬ 
out' added source of vitamin, (2) of medium plus the amount of milk used 
as source of mtamin in each experiment. 

As this medium itself contained no insoluble material, the sum of the 
^veights 'obtained in the two control tests just mentioned was taken as the 
correction to be subtracted from the gross weighing obtained in each test, 
thC' remainder showing the amount of yeast growth due to the material 
added as source of vitamin. 

The concentrations of hydrogen ion in (a) the control with yeast only, 
(b) the medium plus yeast plus 0.4 g. of unheated skim milk powder, (c) 
the medium plus yeast plus 0.4 g. of skim milk powder heated for 48 hours 
at 100^, were determined before and after incubation and found to be (a) 
before incubation, Ph 4.4; after incubation, Ph 5.5; (b) before, Ph 5.7; 
after, Ph 71; (c) before, Ph 5.5; after, Ph 7.0. 

While the media seem to become slightly less acid during the process 
of incubation, the change is not such as to interfere with the correction of 
results for precipitated milk protein as described above. 

In a series of determinations in which 0.4 g. of the milk powder was 


tested, the average results were as follows. 

' a 

Wt. of insoluble matter from medium -f- yeast.......... 0.0030 

Wt. of insoluble matter from medium -f milk.... . 1088 

;■ Total,wt.to be subtracted..___...1118 

Avetage gross wt.,in tests.......... . 1572 

Accelerated growth due to the milk...0454 


' The average results of about 200 quantitative tests made by this method 
with or without the introduction of various amounts of the milk powder 
as source of vitamin B are shown in Table I. 

It will be seen that the results are such as amply to justify quantitative 
discussion.; The averages of the total, and of the accelerated, growths 
observed show' probable .errors which m-all'cases are.less than 2%, and iii' 
most' cases .are less' than ;1 % of' the quantities' concerned. The^ ■ accelerated, 
growtli of the' yeast'shovrs progressive increase with the quantity;, of milk, 
.powder added, up to,'0.4 g. .This 'amount was .'therefore ,'used iH' testing 
for,; the effect of heat' upon the vitamin B content of the . milk' p'owder as 
.ihdicated'by, this method. .'Theeffects' attributable to ■ heating "at 100® 
for from 12 to 48 hours axe' in out judgment too'small to .permit of definite 
conclusions as to whether a measurable 'amount of vitamin, B was thus 
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Thus our experiments show that the growth of 3 ^east in the WiEiams 
medium is a process capable of acceleration by the addition' of vitamin- 
containing material and that this acceleration of yeast growth can be 
determined graviinetrically with a satisfactory degree of precision. As 
yet, however,' there is not 'sufficient evidence that the Williams medium 

Tabof I 

Summary or Rnsunts by thh Gravimetric Yeast Method Usixo Wiediams* j\lEDirot 


Milk powder 

added Heating at 100® 
G. Hours 

,No. 

of 

tests 

Av. growth 

Probable 

G. error‘s 

Accelerated s^rowth 
Probable 
G. error& 

None 


60 

0.0031 

±0.00004 



0.1 

unheated 

17 

.0174 

dz .00027 

0.014 

±0.0003 

.2 

unhealed 

14 

.0285 

=b .00026 

.026 

± .0003 

.4 

unheated 

39 

.0482 

± .00025 

.045 

± .0003 

.6 

unheated 

16 

.0430 

=fc .00027 

.040 

± .0003 

.4 

12 

19 

.0390 

± .00040 

.036 

± . 0004 

.4 

24 

13 

.0390 

± .00036 

.036 

± .0004 

.4 

48 

20 

.0377 

± .00056 

.'035 

± .0006 


® Computed according to the classical method as described, for example, by Jevons, 
"Principles of Science,” The MacMiila'n Co., I/ondoa and New York, 1905, p. 387. 

^ Computed by the usual rule that the probable error of the difference of two means 
is the' square root of the sum of the squares of their probable errors, 

contains such favorable proportions of all other essential nutrients as to 
justify the assumption that, acceleration of growth upon addition of . food 
material to this medium is necessarily attributable solely to the introduction 
of vitamin B, and the experiments.of Fulmet.and his co-workers^’® pub¬ 
lished while our own work was in progress tend strongly to.the "opposite 
view. Experiments with the medium of Fulmer, Nelson and Sherwood 
were therefore undertaken. 

Using the Medium of Fulmer, Nelson and Sherwood.—For the reason 
above given, the method of counting cells did not seem suitable' for our 
work 'and'ive' have, therefore, tried to adapt the gravim,etric method to the 
use of this medium, w^hich contains undissolved. calcium carbonate and 
precipitated phosph,ate. These insoluble buffers apparently, yield .variable 
amounts of residue at the end of the incubation period, for. neither by drying 
and'weighing nor by ignition of the dr}rresidue an.d subtraction of the min¬ 
eral. matter, were we able to obtain satisfactory gravimetric measure'ments' 
of yeast growth when.this medium was' used., , , , , ' 

Experiments with Growth of Rats ,.' 

"'' The rat was preferred as experimental animal because' it has 'been.'best 
standardized by previous . work.Several "rats 'of' the samC' litter'and 
approximately' the 'Same.. size were, when'',28'.'to, 30 .days. '.old; divide’d' into' 
groups as closely matched" as. possible'in. size'and in; di'stri'bution' of the' 
«Fulmer, Nelson and Sherwood, This Joi3imim, 43i.191 (192.1),' ' ' 

® Nelson, Fulmer and Cessna, J. BwL Chm.^ 4d, 77 (1921)'. 
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sexes, some groups receivmg the skimmed milk powder unlieated and others 
receiving heated milk powder as stated beyond. This skimmed milk powder 
was analyzed with the following results: moisture, 3.0; fat, 0.3; protein, 
33.3; ash, 7.2; and carbohydrate by difference, 56.2%. It was fed mixed 
with the other food materials in a diet composed of starch, 50; skimmed milk 
powder, 40; purified butter fat, 9; and sodium chloride, 1%, Except 
for a different distribution of calories as between starch and fat, this diet 
corresponds fairly closely to the whole-milk-starch-fat diet which Osborne 
and Mendel have showm to be adequate. 

Furthermore, unpublished experiments in this Laboratory have shown 
that 40% of the food mixture is about the minimum proportion of skimmed 
milk poivder for optimum growth when this constitutes the sole source 
of protein and T,vater-soluble vitamin and that when growth is retarded by 
further dilution of milk powder with starch, vitamin B becomes the first 
limiting factor in the growth of young rats. Hence, the use of 40% of 
skimmed milk powder in the food mixture for the experiments on growth of 
rats was considered analogous to the addition of 0.4 g. of this powder per 
100 cc. of Williams’ medium in the experiments upon the growth of yeast. 

The experiments with rats were carried out in three series, (1) in the 
autumn of 1920, (2) in the summer of 1921, (3) in the autumn of 1921. 
In all cases the animals were weighed weekly and the feeding experiments 
continued for eight weeks. Using the diet described above, the gains in 
weight during the eight weeks, averaged for all the rats in each of the 
three series separate^, with the probable errors of these averages, were as 
shown in Table IL 

Tabub II 

Gains in Wbight of Rats during Eight Webks on Expbrimbntau Dibt Containing 

XJnhbatbd Miuk 'Powder 


Av. gain 

No. of rats G. Probable, error 

First series....,. 11 125 ±4.0 

Second series..., 39 92 ±2.2 

Third series... 14 99 ±2.9 


Here it will be seen that averages of 11 to 39 animals in a series are sub¬ 
ject to probable errors of about 2 to 3% of^ their numerical values. The 
differences in average gains from season to season are sufficient to empha¬ 
size the importance of making quantitative comparisons directly with 
control groups fed simultaneously rather than with pre-established normal 
rates' of grovrth alone. The latter, however,' are valuable as a check upon 
all work of, this character. ' 

'The ,differences' in general average gains between all animals receiving' 
milk powder unheated,' and all" those receiving the. same ,after, heating.are 
'shown in Table III. ■■ 
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Tabim III 

Gains in Weight of Rats during Sight Weeks on Diets with Unheated as 
Compared with Heated Miek Powder 


Difference from 


rim-e of heating 
milk powder at 100° 

, Hours 

No. of 
rats 

G. 

Av, gain 

Probable error 

those on nnlieated 
food 

G. Pro-bable error 

Pood 

eaten 

G. 

Unseated 

64 

100 

±2.0 


. ,. 

537 

6 

28 

86 

±2.7 

14 

±3.4 

oiS 

12 

23 

77 

±1.8 

23 

±2.7 

501 

-24 

21 

59 

±2.5 

41 

±3.4 

439 

48 

22 

40 

±3.3 

60 

±3.9 

406 


Here it is plain that the differences in growth are too large to be acciden¬ 
tal; but it is not plain whether the slower growdh on the heated food is due 
to heat destruction of vitamin or to other causes. The last column of 
Table III shoivs that with increasing heat treatment of the food there' was 
a progressive decrease in the amount of food consumed. The decreased 
food consumption would probably be sufficient to account for the decreased 
gain in weight whether heat destruction of vitamin had occurred or not*' 
Since vitamin B promotes appetite it might be argued that decreased 
food intake is due to decreased vitamin content of the food through its 
heating; but the heating might make the food less appetizing in other 
ways, as through changing its flavor, and there is some reason to believe 
that this was actually a factor in these experiments because at the time 
they were made we had not entirely eliminated uneven heating, with'con¬ 
sequent occasional local over-heating of the food. The thorough mixing 
of the food would result in distributing through the whole food mixture 
any particles which might have acquired a cooked flavor through local 
over-heating- In subsequent experiments described in the paper which 
follows, the heat treatment was more'perfectly-controlled, the food con¬ 
sumption was more uniform and the differences in gains of weight attrib¬ 
utable to dry heating of at 100° practically disappear. 

When 10 animals on each variation of -the'heat treatment were compared 
with 10 litter-controls receiving imheated ;food, the average results -were-as', 
shown in Table IV. 

TabUEIV 

'C-OMFAEisoHS OP'Gains ANB Probabbe ISrpors- on ,Av^,RAGns op".Groups op ,-,Trn 


Animats .-Each 

Time'of heating, '. , Deoreased'gain on 


'milk'pow-der at, 100° ', 

, Honrs, 

- ' Av. 

gain.-;.; 

Probable error 

, G. 

heated food -' '■ 

, .Probable,error 

' " 'Uuheated ' - 

99'"' 

±3.6 



'' . 6' 

97 

=fc3.6 

,' ■ -2 

■ : ±5.1 

''./-'--''"Unheated , 

■.ST.-u 

±3.6 




86 




■'v:::-.-v':IJnheat^d-'',- ';■■ 

100 

■^=k2..2, 




56 

M'd"'' 

■'cm' 

-H:4,2 


116 




48 
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As explained above, these experiments do not answer the question as, to 
whether the heat treatment here employed destroyed a measurable pro- 
' portion of the vitamin. They do eliminate seasonal influences and illus¬ 
trate well the degree of precision to be expected from this method when 
dealing with averages of groups of ten. The average gains in groups of 
10 rats on unheated food are subject to probable errors of 2 to 4% while 
in those groups in which heating of food has decreased the average rate of 
gain the results are more variable and the probable errors are relatively 
larger. ' , ' 

Summary and Conclusions 

The purpose of this work was to examine the availability of the gravi¬ 
metric yeast-growth method and of the rat-growth method for quantitative 
study of \dtaiiiin B. 

The gravimetric yeast-growth method using the Williams medium and 
procedure yielded consistent results. The coefficients of variation and the 
probable errors of the averages obtained in the different series were within 
limits quite satisfactory for work in this field, the probable errors being of 
the order of 1% of the observed numerical values. This method is, how¬ 
ever, open to the objection that the increased growth of yeast which it 
measures may be due to the introduction of other substances favorable to 
yeast growth and is therefore not necessarity a measure of relative amounts 
of vitamin B. The medium devised by Fulmer, Nelson and Sherwood to 
overcome this objection did not, in our hands, prove adaptable to use with 
the gravimetric method of determining the growth of the yeast. 

The rat-growth method also 3 delded quantitative results. It was found 
desirable to use rats four weeks of age for, these'experiments and to con¬ 
tinue them Upon the experimental diets for eight weeks. So far as is 
practicable each experimental animal should have a closely comparable 
control,, taken' at the same time from the same litter and of approximately 
■ the'Same initial size so that a series of comparisons can be made between 
animals confidentty regarded as directly and accurately, comparable. The 
' conclusions reached' through such comparisons should then be verifi,ed' by 
comparison of the general averages of groups so large as, to' insure that 
individual peculiarities cannot appreciabty affect the final result, ■ In the 
'''work here .recorded averages were drawn in each of' these'ways, and the 
probable errors of these averages' were found to, be of the order of 2'to 4% 

, 'of their, numerical values. 

While the rat-growth' method’involves somewhat larger, probable errors 
than the gravimetric' yeast-growth method as" here,'Used, the results can 
be interpreted in terms of vitamin 'B'with much greater' certainty and we 
therefore consider the use of the growing rat to be the preferable method. 

,'V:,',' 
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[Contribution prom thb Department of Chemistry, Columbia Univeesity, 

No. 424] 

A CRITICAL INVESTIGATION AND AN APPLICATION OF THE 
RAT-GROWTH METHOD FOR THE STUDY OF VITAMIN B 

By H. C. Sherman AND Adelaide Spohn 

Rscbived August 6, 1923 

For the present investigation white rats were selected as the experimental' 
animal and dried skimmed milk as the vitamin-containing food. , Our 
own experience and what we have been able to learn of the experience of 
others, lead to the belief that more regular results, and therefore a higher 
degree of precision in quantitative studies, may be expected from experi¬ 
ments wdth rats than with pigeons. While the gravimetric form,,' of the 
Williams yeast-grovrth method is also capable of yielding satisfactorily 
quantitative data, the use of rats permits the interpretation of results in 
terms of vitamin B with much greater certainty and is therefore the 
preferable method.^ 

Selection and Gare of Experimental Animals.—The white rats used 
were placed upon the experimental diets when 28 or 29 days old, this being 
the standard age adopted in our Laboratory for the separation of young 
rats from their mothers. These young (four weeks old) rats weighed in 
all cases between 30 and 65 g.> in most cases between 40 and 50 g. The 
animals all came from mothers on similar diets (a mixture of dried whole 
milk and ground whole wheat, with or without the addition of meat), 
with the further precaution that, in each experiment, equal numbers of 
comparison and control rats came from mothers on exactly the same 
diet,' 

The young rats were assigned to the diets to be compared in the folowing 
manner. If, ■ for, example, in one experiment there were' five variations • of', 
diet to be compared and ten rats were to be fed on each variation, it 
would very likely be necessary to- make use of six to eight litters -to obtain- 
the 50 rats required. Each litter was distributed over the: five: variations 
of diet as far as it would go so that each rat on each diet had litter-controls 
on other diets, and the entire 50 rats were so distributed in -the assignment' 
that the'total weight of 'the ten rats and the number of -males and females "O'n 
each modification was practically the'same. (At" this age the 'difference 
in size between^ the S'exes-is much'smaller' than the''indi^vidual,variation 
in-either'sex.) 

The experiments were continued for eight weeks-, from' the' beginning- of- 
the fifth to the end of the tw^th ■ week of-the rat's' 'be 

period during which the rat grows most rapidly if normally fed. It was 
demonstrated by continuing several: .of ..the experiments for a period of 50%' 
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longer time that' this extension of the experimental period beyond that here, 
described did not yield any' additional significant information. 

In the (relatively few) experiments in which the milk was fed mixed with 
the rest of the diet, the animals were caged in lots of six to eight, each lot 
in a cage having a floor area of 28 by 35 cm. In all other experiments each 
rat was kept separately in a round galvanized iron wire cage 22.5 cm. in 
diameter and 20 cm. high with a raised screen floor which prevented 
access to the feces. No bedding was used nor was wood in any form ac- 
■ cessible to the rats at any time. Fresh water and the basal ration were 
given freely. The cages were cleaned frequently, usually the group cages 
every day and the individual cages three times a week. The animals were 
weighed weekly (or oftener) and the amount of food consumed was de¬ 
termined and recorded for the same weekly intervals. 

The Basal Diets.—The basal diets used were designed to be devoid of 
vitamin B and tO' contain ail the other essential food factors in as nearly as 
possible the optimum proportions. No attempt was here made to supply 
vitamin C to the rats as they do not seem to need it and we do not know 
any source of vitamin C which could be depended upon to be entirely 
free from vitamin B, The two basal diets used in this work had the foHow- 
ing'composition. 

Tabijs I 

Perc^jntags Composition or Basai, Dr^rs 

, Diet 94 ,, Diet 107 , 
% % 


Casein (purified by 60% alcohol)®.... 18 18 

Salt mixture (Osborne and MendeP).4 4 

Butter fat.....-'. 10 8 

Cod liver oil.. —.... 0 2 

Starcli............................ 68 68 


100 ,100 

® The casein used in the basal rations was freed from vitamin B as follows. One 
liter of 60% (by. weight)' alcohol was poured upon 2CX) g. of casein and the mixture 
stirred lor */a hour and then allowed to stand for 5Vs hours, filtered on. a Buchner funnel 
and washed with 600 cc, of 60% alcohol;, then again stirred with' one liter of 60%' alcohol 
■as before, and this time the mixture was allowed to stand for 18 hours, then filtered and 
w.ashed ,as before with 6(X) cc. of 60% alcohol and finally with 600nc.. of 90'% alcohol tO' 
facilitate subsequent air-drying., ,, , : . 

■Tests' of ■the Basal Diets.—In 'order to make; sure that the basal "diet 
contained the optimum amounts of its various,constituents, it was fed in 
comparison with variations in which': ,eadi'' . ingredient in ^ turn was 
increased in percentage, the, increase'replacing'.'an equal'.weight' of 
starch.- Thus Diet 94 was compared with Diet 102, in which. butter' fat' 
was< inareased to 15%; Diet 103, casein increased to 23%; '' Diet' 105, ' s^t 
" , , * Osbcrneand Mendel, BioL Ctef.,.37,''672'(1919)'.. '. . . 
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mixture increased to 5%; and' Diet 104, casein replaced by meat protein. 
The results on these various diets were -practically identical. 

As a further test, similar variations in the constituents of the basal diet 
were introduced in experiments in which fixed amounts of milk were fed as 
sources of vitamin B. Again, no better “ results were obtained when the 
butter fat, or the casein, or the salt mixture was increased. Furthermore, it 
was shown by another series of experiments that the introduction of skimmed 
milk powder from which vitamin B had been extracted into the basal diet 
did not change the results. Each of the various modifications of both basal 
diets was tested on about 10 separate animals. Except for the condensed 
summar}^ of a part of the data in Table III, the results of this extended and 
critical stud}^ of the basal diets are here omitted for the sake of economy of 
space. We believe it is amply established that the tw^o basal diets used 
(Diets 94 and 107) furnish practically optimum amounts and proportions- 
of all nutrients required by the rat except vitamin B, and that all increases 
in growth resulting from the addition of the milk to either of these diets 
may confidently be attributed to the vitamin B thus furnished. 

The individual records of 10 rats receiving Diet 107 plus 8 cc. of milk 
per day are shown in Table II. 


11 

Weights or Ten Bats Receiving Diet 107 an© 8 Cc. op Miek 


4 5 '6 7 8 9 10 11 12 gain in 

jRat Weight in grams-, 8 weeks 

5960 (F).. 49 63 79 86 87 80 78 81 91 42 

5962 (F)... 31 47 63 73 78 77 74 79 83 52 

5965 (M).... 55 71 81 80 82 84 85 89 96 41 

5968 (M).. 52 67 76 80 77 73 76 82 87 35 

6994(M).. 58 73 87 93 91 84 84 87 93 36 

5998(F).. 50 56 68 79 80 83 86 85 87 37 

6002 (M)............ 56 67 82 89 94 96 93 92 89 33 

6040 (M)................... 56 70 77 82 78 72 77 79 86 29 

6049 (M).........._ .... 56 77 88 92 91 97 98 103 104 48 

6055 (M).. 44 63 77 85 85 80 83 84 92 48 


Av. 51 65 78 84 84 83 8S 86 91 40 


A series of comparative tests ia which the same amount of aiilk was fed 
with different modifications of the basal diet yielded the average results 
shown in Table III. 

Diet 108 differed from Diet 107 in containing 13% of butter fat* Diet 
109 in containing 23% of casein; Diet 110 in containing 5% of the tebOTne 
and Mendel salt mixture. It will be seen that the variability of the animals 
on the different diets was of the same order and that the gains on^e differ¬ 
ent modifications of the basal diet were rasentially the same, the_differences 
being even smaller than their probable errors. 
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Tabi^B III 


Comparison of Basai. Bifts 107, 108, 109, 110 (Ffd 'wife 8 Cc. of Milk) 


Diet 

No. 

of 

rats 

Average 

gain 

G, 

Probable 

error® 

DiflFerence 
frotn diet 
107 

G. 

Probable 

error& 

Average 
food in¬ 
take 

G. 

Coefficient of 
variation of 
gains 

107 

10 

35 

±3.1 


. . . 

281 

42 

108 

12 

32 

±3.6 

3 

±4.8 

260 

35 

109 

11 

35 

±2.4 

0 

±3.9 

275 

,34 , 

no 

11 

31 

±2.4 

4 

±3.9 

268 

38 


® Computed according to the classical method as described, for example, by Jevons, 
“Principles of Science,’' The Macmillan Co., London and New York, 190Sj p. 387. 

^ Computed according to the usual rule that the probable error of the difference of 
two means is the square root of the sum of the squares of their probable errors. 

The Question of the Best Amount of Milk to Feed in the Study of Heat 
Destruction of Vitamin B.—Two long series of experiments with the two 



Fig. 1.—-Parti. "Average-gain curves Fig. 1.—Part 2. Average-gain curves of 

of rats on Diet 94 plus various amoimts of rats on Diet 107 plus various amounts of 
skimmed milk., skimmed milk., 

' .' Curve 1, +' 16 cc. of milk; Curve 2, Curve 1, -p 12 cc. of milk; Curve 2, 
-p' 12.CC. of milk; Curve 3, *4" 10 cc. of milk; +40 cc. of'milk; Curve'3, + 8 cc. of milk; 
Curve4, + 8 cc: of milk; Curve 5,+'6 cc. ■ . Curve 4, + 6 cc., of milk; Curve 5,' no' 
of, milt; Curve 6,+'4 cc. of milk; Curve.' -milk. 

7,' + 2cc.of milk. , 

■ K '- 'kiiled' ; ''->B'died;. 

The last point'OH'the,, curve ,'isv the average'age and weight at death. 

,,, ■ Curves 0'and 7 in Part;,! could not be, completed, as some ,of the rats died before 
the end of the experimental period of eight .weeks. ■ ' 

basal diets shown in Table I (above) were carried out fop the purpose;,'of' 
finding the most advantageous amount of milk to feed in order to detect 
most readily any decrease in, the vitaminH' content which may result'front'' 
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destruction by heat or from any other cause. The final average results of 
these two series of experiments are shown graphically in Parts 1 and 2, 
respectively, of Fig. 1. It will be seen from these curves that in the first 
series 8 cc, of milk per rat per day appeared to furnish an optimum amount 
of vitamin no further increase of growth resulting from larger feedings 
of milk. In the second series the rate of growth continued to increase with - 
the amount of milk fed up to 12 cc. per rat per day, the largest amount here 
tested. The reason for this difference is not apparent; but in both cases 
it' was found that the largest difference in weight gained from the same 
difference in milk fed is that betw^een 6 cc. and 8 cc. per rat per day., Hence, 
for the purpose of the present investigation S cc. per rat per da}’ was chosen 
as the best level at which to feed in order to detect any diminution in 
vitamin B content of the milk, since it is at this level that wt found the 
largest difference in the total gain in weight for 8 weeks as compared with 
the next lower amount fed. (This presumably furnishes somewhat less 
than the optimum amount of vitamin B, since further addition of mfik gave 
increased growth in many cases and in the general average; and it furnishes 
considerably more than the amount required for maintenance'of constant 
weight which is the level of feeding found advantageous in some of our 
other experiments, as described in a subsequent paper.) 

In another series of experiments the amount of milk given was varied in 
accordance with the weight of ■ the rat,''each .animal receivings daily 5, 7.5, ', 
10 or 12.5'mg. of the skimmed milk powder per gram of body weight.'' Itwas 
expected, that this method might yield more regular results, but such did 
not prove to be the case. A comparison of the weight curves of the rats 
fed the same allowance of milk daily throughout the experiment, with those' 
of rats whose daily allowance of milk was increased weekly' in pro¬ 
portion, to. their increasing body weight, shows that the former are as' uni¬ 
form aS' the latter.' Hence, in experiments in which the^ .milk was'led 
separately from the basal ration we' continued the method of giving, .each 
rat his predetermined daily dose regardless of changes.in his body weight. 

Since our, plan contemplated experiments, upon ■ the heating' 'of: the milk 
in both the dry and the .fluid condition, it 'seemed , best for the sake of 
uniformity of conditions' as'affecting; the experimental' animals, to restore 
the dry milk to fl,uid form in all cases before feeding. 'ThiS' w.as, 'doiie'by" 
mixing the weighed mUk powder- with distilled'water 'in such proportions 
as "to , make 10''cc. 'of (‘TeC'Onstru,cted*’) fluid milk from each gram of the 
„ skimmed mtik powder.The" daily -dose of 'the fluid,'milk:.,' thus prepared was 
^.meastored by'means of a graduated' .pipet'intO" a,'small feeding cup and placed 
in the cage at a imiform hour; e'ach'.'d,ay.,:^,',IJsuaEy,,.the rat consumed; the,; 
daily allowance of milk promptly upon receiving it. When'-necessaty' in' 
'„'order to induce this, the water cup was removed until the'milk 'had'',,,beea'' 
consumed. This was necessary ''in. only -a few cases and then only for U' 
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few feedings. In general there was no difEcnlty in securing prompt and 
complete consumption of the daily allowance of milk. ■ 

In several series of experiments the dry milk was fed mixed with the rest 
of the diet, replacing, a smaller or larger-part of the starch of Diet 94. 
The results are summarized graphically in Fig. 2, Part 1. The greatest 



Fig-■■ 2.—Part 1. Carve 1, Average- Fig, 2.—Part 2. Carve 1, Average-' 
gain carve of rats on Diet 101 (30% gain carve of rats on Diet 100 (milk an- 
milk); Curve2,; 100, (25%. milk),; Carve 3,■ . heated); Carve 2, 100 (milk heated 6 hrs. 
99 (20%'milk);. Curve'4,'95 (15% .milk); at 100'^); Curve ,3, 100 (milk heated 24 
Curve 5, 96" (10% milk); Carve6,97 (5% hrs. at 100°); Carve 4, 100, (milk heated 
milk); Carve 7, 9S (2.5% milk);. Curve 48 hrs. at 100°). Heating was' in dry air 
'8," 94-(no milk,)'.,'■ in these cases. 

'■ ' K, “' MUed D, = died, 

' .The last point' on the .carve' is the average age and'weight at death. 

"'' Carves 4, "5 and 6 in Part:! could not-be completed, as some of the, rats died before 
,'the end.of the experimental period of .eight weeks. 

difference in; rate of growth for a given.increment of milk in, the diet .was 
'found ■■ between, .the .diet containing 20%' and that containing' 25%, of the 
skimmed milk powderin the dry food, mixture.' Hence on the same principle 
that 8 cc. was ',seleeted.'aS' 'the'daily 'feeding in .the experiments described 
above, we here selected 25% as the proportion of milk' powder tO'be, included 
in the fcKid mixture in the cases in which the effect of heating was,' to'he,',',, 
, tested by feeding the milk in admktoe-with' the ■' Table "' 
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IV shows the average numerical results obtained from 11 comparisons of 
the three, diets, 99, 100 and 101, which contained 20, 25 and 30%, respec¬ 
tively, of the dry skimmed ,milk'm place of equal weights of the starch con¬ 
tained in Diet 94. 

TABnF IV 

Comparison or Growth on Diets with Dirrerbnt Percentages op Skimmed :Miek 


Powder as Source of Vitamin B 


Percentage 
of m,i!k powder 
in diet 

Number 

of 

rats 

Average 

gain 

G. 

Probable 

error® 

20 

11 

54 

±5.7 

25 

11 

106 

±6.6 

30 

11 

133 

±5.4 


“ See Note « of Table III. 

^ See Note ^ of Table III. 

**CoefScient of variation*’ = 


Increase 
over pre¬ 
ceding 
diet 

G. 

Probable 

error& 

Coeffi¬ 
cient of 
variation 
i,n gainsc 

Food 

eaten 

G, 

. . 

. . . 

52 

348 

52 

±8.7 

31 

441, 

27 

±8.5 

20 

511 


Standard Deviation 
Mean 


X 100. 


The data summarized in Table IV illustrate well certain relationships 
usually found in vitamin experiments of this general type. Actual mag¬ 
nitude of the probable error of the average gain remains about the same as 
the gain increases with increased proportion of vitamin in the diet. Also 
the difference in gain in passing from diet to diet is considerably larger 
between 20 and 25, than between 25 and 30% of milk powder in the diet, 
yet the actual magnitude of the probable error of the two differences is 
about the same. The coefScient of variation is greatest for the diet 
containing (of those here compared) the smallest amount of vitamin and 
becomes less as the vitamin intake approaches the optimum. This is in 
accordance with the general experience of this Laborator^b that on diets 
permitting some growth but at a-distinctly subnormalTate, individual 
variations,'are apt to be larger than on normal diet; and as the'partially 
adequate diet is brought toward the optimum the rate of growth becomes 
both more rapid and more uniform.. Certain observations in this Labora¬ 
tory indicate further that as the diet is. enriched in' 'growth-promot,ing",sub- 
stances beyond the quantity or concentration required for',''optitnuii3. re- 
."sults individual variations again tend to increase, but we are, not yet'ready- 
to generalize on this latter point. 

■■ The natural increase in total food intake with increasing rate of growth' 
-adds to -the difficulty of interpreting growth rates' quantitatively in, terms-of, 
.vitamin'mtake'alone. 

of,Heating at 100° upon Vitamin B ,m Milk in the'Drj "and -Fluid 
.'States.—Dry beating'-was carried out 'by.sprea-^tog.'.the :miIk'-p 0 W'der.m 
layer about 1 cm. deep in a flat-bottomed, dish- and heating-in a constant- ,, 
temperature oven, the temperature taken: :'by means of a thermometer ex-' 

tending into the dry milk. When milk powder which had been heated for 
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24 or 48 iioiirs at 100° in the dry atate; with free access of air, was sub¬ 
stituted for the unheated dry■ milk,.no effect of the heating could be de¬ 
tected, from the results as shown in Table V and in Fig. 2, Part 2. 

Tabuu V 

Comparison op Diets Containing 25 Per cent, of Skimmeb Miee Powder, 
Unheated or Heated at 100° 

Experiments with 15 rats 


Time of 
heating 
of milk 
powder 

Honrs 

Average gain 
in weight 
in eight 
weeks 

G. 

Probable 

error^ 

Difference 
from those 
receiving 
unheated 
milk 

G. 

Probable 

errors 

Coefficient 
of variation 
in gainsc 

Average 

food 

intake 

G. 

Unlieated 

84 

±5.0 

. 

- . . 

34 

520 

6 

" 88 

±5.0 

4 

±7.1 

33 

511 

24 

87 

±3.0 

3 

±5.8 

20 

606 

4S 

82 

±4.2 

2 

±6.5 

29 

465 


For Notes a, h and c, see Tables III and IV. 


Examination of the data in Table V shows plainly that the small differ¬ 
ences in average gains on the heated and imheated milk powder are not 
significant; nor do the coefficients of variation or the data of food intake 
reveal any differences attributable to the heating of the milk. In view 
of the fact that the milk was the sole source of vitamin B and was fed at 
a level at which decrease of the vitamin B intake results in decrease of 
gain in weight, the results constitute strong evidence that the dry heat¬ 
ing at 100° as here described caused' no' appreciable destruction of vit¬ 
amin B,: even when continued for 24 to 48 hours. 

In another series of experiments the heated milk was fed separately 
from thC' basal diet, and in this series was also included the study of milk 
heated for, 6'hours at 100° in fluid form/that is, .in the presence'of 9 to 10 
parts by weight of water to 1 part of. the skimmed milk solids. The results 
of the tests of the milk thus heated together with parallel tests on the same 
milk unheated and heated for 6 and 48 hours' in the dry state are shown in 
Table VI. (Tests with milk heated dry for 24 hours were rejected be¬ 
cause .of accidental irregularities.) 

Tabee VI 

" Comparison of Tests.witH' Miek-as Source of Vitamin B,, Unheated and Heated 

IN Dry OR IN Eeuid Form 

Experiments Yvith 10 rats. Basal Diet 107.8 cc. of milk daily 


■Heat treat' , ' " 
meat of .,,, 
miik ' . 

'. Honrs, at,' 

Average 
,gain .in' 
weight in, 
S, weeks 

Probable 

error® 

Difference 
from that 
with un¬ 
healed 
milk 

G. 

Probable 
, errors ' 

Coeffi¬ 
cient 
of vari¬ 
ation 
of gains® 

.Average' 

food 

intake 

G. 

Unheated 

■■ '42'''' 

±3.0 


... 

33 

■' 283 

6 100 (diy) 

■ 42 

±2.6 

0 

±4.0 

' 2Q' 

,' 276. '' 

48 100 (dry) 

37'"",■ 

±1.8 


±3.6 

V"22. " 

■' '270 

6 100 (wet) 


±1.6 

36 

±3.4 • 

7 126 

■. 199. 


^Notes a, b and c, see Tables III and IV.:: 
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Here there was plainly no appreciable destruction of vitamin B in, beat- 
ing the milk powder dry for 6 hours at 100°, and probably no significant 
result' when the same heating was continued for 48 hours. The animals 
receiving, as their sole source of vitamin B, the milk which had been heated 
6 hours at 100°, wet, made d,istinctly lower average gains but showed .much 
greater variability and a much lower average food int,ake. The average- 
weight curv-^e for the rats receiring S cc. of milk thus heated approximates 
that of those receiving 6 cc. of unheated milk, so that if the difference due 
to heating the can be attributed wholly to destruction of ritamin B, 
the results would indicate a heat destruction of about of the vitamin 
B, as the result of heating for 6 hours in water at 100°; (The heating was 
carried out in thin-walled flasks immersed in briskly boiling water. A 
thermometer standing directty in the milk registered 99.5° to 99.8°.) 

Thus there appears to have been an appreciable destruction in 6 hours' 
heating at 100° in water while there was no appreciable destruction m 
heating at 100° even up to 48 hom*s when the milk was heated in the dry 
state. Any seasonal differences in the growth of rats, and possible seasonal 
variations in the vitamin B content of mfik, are eliminated here because 
all' comparative tests were carried out simultaneously using milk powder 
from the same lot, and as previ'Ously explained the rats were all of exactly 
known' age and relationship' and were so. distributed in' the different' tests' 
that comparisons were nearly always with. litter-controls. 

Summary and Conclusions 

A quantitative method for the determination of relative amounts 
of vitamin B by means of rat-growth experiments is' described, and the 
known, factors affecting the accuracy of the results of such experiments 
are' discussed. .' 

The data presented are representative of the ivork as a,'whole 'which' 
comprised IT,series of experiments, with, a total of • 38. variations' of' the 
experimental diet and included over "60''0 'quantitative,records 'of the food, 
and growdli of young'rats. ■ 

The experiments were made upon rats, of ,knowm age and, "relatiGnship,,, 
.the experimental period covering the fifth' to. the tw-elfth, weeks of ,.the rat's 
age, inclusive. 'It was found that'the diet'of the mothers.^ from,which' the,' 
young .rats .are taken, for .experiment is a-factor 'which, must be keptm'if-orm,, 
if'T.esuits "are.'to'be as'strictly.quantitative,''as is possible. .- 

Basal die.ts are described which: 'are 'believed, ,to be ,free from vitamin B 
and which 'are'-'shown-by,' numetOuS';:and'rigorous.,„t'estS'tQ furnish practically 
optimum amounts'' of '.all'"'other''nutrieiits,',,requ,ired:. by rats,,, the complete 
,salt'.mMme ''Of::'Qsboine..and,,'Mendel,'.being.here, considered as/a "unit.,' .' 

' The' quantities of milk selected as most advantageous to feed in order 
to detect possible reduction in vitamin B content on heating'",were,;' ;0:'.8,. 
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g. of dry or 8 cc. of'fluid skimmed milk per rat per day wheE fed separately 
from, tlie basal ration, or 25% of the total food mixture when the skimmed 
milk powder was mixed with the basal diet. 

By feeding the diets described to experimental animals of suitable age and 
size and sufficiently matched as to nutritional history and litter controls, 
it is believed to be possible, wffien dealing with averages of ten or more rats 
on each diet, to detect a diminution certainly of 25% and probably of 15% 
in the vitamin B content of the food tested. 

There was^ no evidence of any measurable diminution of vitamin B in 
milk powder heated dry with free access of air at 100° even when this 
heating was continued for 48 hours. -Tlffien the milk was heated in the 
fluid state for 6 hours at 100° there was an apparent diminution in its 
vitamin B content; probably about V 4 of the vitamin was thus destroyed. 
Vitamin B in the form in which it exists in milk is, therefore, comparatively 
stable to heating at 100° in the dry state, but less stable when heated at 
the.: same temperature in water solution. 

: Hbw York, N. Y.- 


. [Contribution prom Tim Department of Chemistry, Columbia University, 

No. 4251 

A ttJANTITATIVE STUDY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF VITAMIN B 

BYHEAT 

By H. C. Sherman AND M. R. Grose 

RficmvsD August 6,1923 

In the study of vitamins the property of thermostability bears important 
relations.both to the behavior of the'.vitamin in attempts to isolate it and to 
the' conservation of the vitamin values' of foods. Hence, statements re¬ 
garding this property are frequently met, but most of the work which has 
been done to determine the effect of .heating upon vitamins A and B has 
been qualitative,, or little more than qualitative, in-nature. 

upon the work described in the two preceding papers^'®, we 
have'attempted in the'experiments here recorded to establish a. quantitative 
relation between temperature and the rate of destruction by^ heat of 
vitamin B, somewhat as had been done in the previous work of 'this'Tabora-' 
tory with vitamin ■ 

Vitamin B is',more stable' than vitamin C both, toward heat and' toward' 
oxidation but its destruction 'by ' heat" can be studied on the same , general 
principle by the use of higher te,m,peratures. Using tests of the, amomts of 
" focd required to cure polyneuritis' in fowls , or . pigeons"as the' measure of 

^ aeiTiMn md Bdgeworffi, This JouRNAU,. 45,27,12,. (1923). 

* Sieroan and Siwlm, 45,2719 ■(1.923). 

I^iMer md CampbeU, Bw.'ito. 

f i^lsfer, CtopbeH and Shennau, Tms.Jouia?AU,,44,''',172 '(1922).,,' ' 
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vitamin B content, Chick and Hume reported^'®’^ results which'have been 
widely quoted 'as indicating that vitamin B is stable at 100^ but rapidly 
destroyed at temperattires around 120°. This would seem to im ply, 
chemically, a marked increase in the temperature coefficient of the process 
of heat destruction in the neighborhood of 120° and, nutritio!ia!,iy, a marked 
diminution of vitamin B value in foods which have been subjected to the 
temperatures commonly used in processing canned goods as compared'with 
those which have been heated only to the ordinary^ cooking temperature 
of about 100°. For both of 'these reasons and also because the behavior 
on heating constitutes an interesting point of comparison of vitamins with 
enzymes, the present investigation was undertaken with the general plan 
of determining the percentage destruction of idtamin B when , heated in 
solution for four-hours at 100°, 110°, 120° and 130° at the hydrogen- 
ion concentration equivalent to Fh 4.3. . 

Methods and Materials Employed 

For reasons explained in previous papers from this laboratory**® we 
have employed the rat-growth method for the detection and measurement 
of any diminution of vitamin B which might result from destruction by 
heat ■ Young rats of an initial age of 4 weeks were used and the experi¬ 
mental period was continued for 8 weeks. The initial weights of individiml 
rats were usually between 40 and 55-g. The precautions developed in the 
work of Sherman and Spofan® were observed in the selection of animals of 
sufficient uniformity and the arrangement of litter-controls. The' same 
basal diet was also employed, namely, purified casein, 18%; butter fat, 8%; 
cod liver oil, 2%; Osborne and Mendel salt mixture,^ 4%; starch, 68%. 
This basal diet was given freely, the food which furnished the vitamin B 
being always' fed separately. All' experimental' animals' were, kept'. in 
individual cages having raised floors of wire screen so that the animals 
did not' havC' access' to their excreta'. The construction and the' frequent 
cleaning of the cages both served ,as precautions against the p^ossibility' 
of the animals obtaining any significant amount of vitamin from their own 
urine or , feces. No bedding was' used and the technique of. the bandiing' 
of the animals was as previously described.® 

', The juice of canned tomatoes - waS' selected as , the', somce of vitamin B 
in these' experiments. Osborne and Mendel have shown® that tomatoes are 
a rich source of vitamin B. There is every reason to suppose that canned 
'tomatoes' of a, .given brand .will -be'.fairly constant in this respect, 
and the use, of this material makes the present , work on vitamin B directly 
® Chick and Hiinie, Proc. Royal Soc,, OOB, 60 (1917). 

'':'®' Chick and Hume, Trans. Soc. Trap. MA Syp* -I®* 141' (191.7), - -',, , 
''\','''''''7'':&icic,'and'ito '. 
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comparable iri' all respects with our previous work on vitamin , The 
canned tomatoes used in this study were all of the same brand. They were 
purchased as needed and in the course of the work the products of two sea¬ 
sons were used. We encountered no indication of material variation in 
the vitamin content of the canned tomatoes as purchased. In preparing 
the juice for feeding, either with or vrithoutheat treatment, the contents 
of the can was first thrown on cheese cloth and the juice separated from 
the bulk of the pulp by suction and pressure. The resulting juice was then 
passed through filter paper, yielding a light yellow liquid, clear or slightly 
opalescent,' w’^hich yielded a slight '■ coagulum when boiled, and a little 
carbonized material at 130®. ■ 

The heating at 100® was carried out in Erlenmeyer flasks immersed to 
the necks in a bath of boiling water heated by live steam. Loosely fitting 
glass stoppers with flanges that rested.on the tops of the flasks rendered 
the evaporation negligible. .Tests showed that such an arrangement gave 
a-temperature within the flask about 0.2® lower than that of the boiling 
.water' without. 

For the" three higher temperatures a steam-heated autoclave was em¬ 
ployed, the juice being contained in large Erlenmeyer flasks, closed with 
inverted beakers. For each heating the pressure was rapidly increased 
until the gage indicated that the desired temperature had been reached. 
The exhaust was then adjusted and the whole held at constant pressure 
for 4 hours, measured from the time of turning on'the steam to the time of 
turning it off. The air was always blown out of the autoclave carefully 
in order that the pressure-temperature relation,, as expressed'on'the'gage,' 
should not be in error. The accuracy of the temperature control was 
checked by readings of a thermometer inserted in the well of the autoclave. 
It ivas not difficult to regulate; the autoclave so that the variations were 
; 'not .greater''than 1 ® on. either side of.' the desired temperature. Both the 
heated and,the milieated,'portions' of juice were consumed readily, by,the 
''exp'erimental 'animals.',' The ^'‘daity” doses were fed for six days each ' 
•week." ' 

,''' ''.A series', of'..over,100 experiments, each involving the feeding of an experi¬ 
mental anlm'al for e,ight, weeks, was devoted to the quantitative determina¬ 
tion ' of' the reiati' 0 ,n' betw^een the amount of unheate'd tomato. juice. fed daily 
as 'Sole S'diirc'e' of vitamin 'B and the resulting gain or loss' of' weight, during 
the experimental period of eight weeks. It was found that the"most ' 
regular results were obtained at a level of vitamin intake which resulted' 
in little or no net gain in body weight during the eight weeks of the experi-,^, 
ment, This is usually 4 or 5 ce* of tomato Juice per day depending upon 
the initial weight of the rat. The animals used in the series of experiments 
r^tesented in Fig. 1 averaged- somewhat larger than those used in the 
' Suteequent series. Because of the greater regularity of results in the region 
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of maintenance or of only slight gain, this was adopted as the basis of 
comparison to be used in the study of the effects of heating in this investiga¬ 
tion, the experimental method thus differing slightly at this point from that 
employed in the preceding investigation.^ In the main series of experi¬ 
ments to determine the effects of heating, 4 cc. per day of unheated juice 
was fed to the ^‘positive control” animals, and different doses of the heated 
juices were fed to other animals from the same litter as the control to de-' 
termine what amount of heated juice was equivalent in vitamin B content 
to 4 cc. of unheated juice. 

Experimental Results 

Unheated Tomato Juice.—Various quantities of unheated tomato juice 
up to 14 cc. were fed, but few experiments were made with more than 10 
cc. as this was about as much as the animals would readily consume. The 
larger amounts also tended 
to dimmish the consump¬ 
tion of solid food, so that 
with quantities greater than 
8 cc. the growth, although 
still below normal, did not 
increase in proportion to 
the increased vitamin in¬ 
take. The average-weight- 
curves of the rats receiving 
daily doses of 0, 2, 4, 5,. 6, 7, 

8, 9 and 10 cc, of unheated 
juice are shown in Fig. 1 
and the average initial 
weights and total gain or 
loss in weight during the 
eight weeks of experimental 
feeding are given in Table I. 

Heated Tomato Juice.— 

The effect of heating for 
4hou^satl00^ 110^120° 
and 130^ was studied by 
' "means'' of ■ feeding experi-' 
ments .employing a total of about. .50 animals for testing each, 'tem.perattire 
.. ."'and varying the doses, of't^^ heated juices over a considerable range until 
: the amount equivalent to- 4 ce. ■ (or .-to ■ 5 or 6 cc.) - of unheated" juice had been 
approximated and then the experiment was repeated -with", doses at tiais lever 
until averages establishing the eqmvalent quantities with sufficient ,pre-: 
cision were obtained. 
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. Fig. 1.—Weight cu,rves of young-rats -showsug th^' 
effect of graduated doses of vitamin B in the, form of-, 
unheated tomato juice. - Rats shown in cur\'e mark-e-d', 
O .received the basal diet only, while those whose 
.averages are shown "by the other curves received this 
ration suppkmented by 'daily .-doses of 2,-cc. to 10 cc, 
of the unheated-tomato juice as indicated on the curve.. 
Table I shows .the number and the average .in,i,tial-, 
' weight and gain hr weight .of each group,, The curves 
in .this and foHo'wmg ','figures -cover' an," expefimental 
period of eight weeks 
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TabIvE I 

Ef^^hcts of Different Doses of XJnheateb Tomato Juice as Soue Source of 

Vitamin B 


Amount of 
juice fed 
daily 

Cc. 

Number of 
rats 

Average 

initial 

weight 

G. 

Gain in 
weight in 

8 weeks 

G. 

Probable 

error 

10 

10 

55 

21.4 

±1.1 

9 

5 

58 

18.2 

±3,. 4 

8 

10 

53 

15.3 

±2.1' 

7 

7 

45 

10.7 

, ±2.6 

6 

21 

48 

7.0 

±0.2 

5 

11 

42 

1.6 

±1.4 

4 

25 

48 

- 2.2 

±0.9 

2 

6 

54 

-12.0 

±1.1 

0 

22 

47 

(-16.0)“ 

(±0.8)“ 


® The rats receiving none of the juice and whose food intake therefore was pre¬ 
sumably entirely devoid of vitamin B showed an average survival period of 29 days and 
an average weight at death, of 31 g, 

TTables 11 , III, I¥ and V summarize the initial weights, food intakes 
and," net changes in weight of those individual rats tvhose records are used 
in drawing the final averages. The left half of each table gives the record 
of the * positive controls’* or rats receiving the unheated juice, while op¬ 
posite these in the right half of the tables are given the records ■ of the 
eomparison animals receiving the heated juices, the two animals thus 
directly compared being always from the same litter. In this way physio- 

Tabue 11 

Experiments with Tomato Juice Unheated and Heated for Four Hours at 100° 

Rats fed tiaheated d.oses . ■; ■ Rats fed heated doses 


Dose 

Initial 

weight: 

Food 

intake 

Gain 

Dose 

Initial 

weight 

Food 

intake 

Gain 

Cc, 

0. 

G. ,■ 

G. 

Ce. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

. , .4 ' „ 

,52 

,268 

-10 

. . 5 

51 

257 

- 3 

4 

,'44,'„, 

2'26, 

- 1 , 

5 

. ,53 

232 

- 7 

■ 4 . ' 

23', 

:'205,', 

11 

5 

23 - 

„ 179 

+ 9 

, 4"' 

, '' ■ 44 

219 ' ,. 

' 2 

5 

45 

227 

- 7 

,'4:.'' 

, ^'3,7 

215 

4 ' 

5 

"■ 32 ■ 

171 

.6" 

.,'v'..' 4:''.,' 

■40" 

'■211 ■ ' 

4 ■. 

5 

40 

217 , 

4: 

' 4', , 

,31 

•213 ,,■■ 

14 

5 

31 

231 

,.■9 

4 c .' , 

,■' ',43,' ■', 

7201 

^■^,■' 3 , 

5 

38 

223 

,'.,' 10 

'Av.: ■ 

"6: .' 

'",''■39 

'■■"234 ,'" 

+ 3.4 

9 

7 

40 

..230'' '■,'' 

+' 

' ■ 5 ■', ■' 

■ 7 ,. 6 ' ' 

"■' ' ,58' 

'356, ■' 

13 

■■■ ■ 7 

^■'43 '■ 

299 

6 

6 

56 

■252 

■ ■■12- ■ 

7 

"'48 ■,■ ' 

246 

7 

6 

47 

■223 '■," ■■ 

■, ■. 5-:^ 

;, S 

•■„• 49 , '■■ 

7..'207 

6 

6 

45 

'215" 

13 

■ ' ^ ■, „ 

45,',. , , 

220 

13 

4 

42 

'■■■ '252^' „'■ 

- 4 

6 

38 

■';,229^^'^' ■''' 

1 

Total 

Av, 4,7 

43 

■■: ^'','236^'^',', 


5.9 

41 

227 

+ 4.2 


“ Computed according to the daa^eaJ hiieau>a as described, for ejcample. fay Jevons, 
‘‘Pitteiples of Science,” The MacMillan Co., New York and I^ondon, 1905, p. 387. 
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logical variation from litter to litter is excluded as a source of error in the 
comparison' of the" average results. 

In case a test animal died during the experimental period neither its 
record nor that of its direct control is included in the averages. Such 
premature deaths were somewhat more frequent among the rats getting 
the more highly heated juices but did not constitute an important factor 
in any case. 



Fig. 2.—^The upper curves show weights of rats receiving 4 cc,. of unheated tomato, 
juice in comparison with 5 cc, heated for 4 hours at 100°. ' The lower pair of curves 
represents the rats of Table II taken as a whole,, and receiving an average dose of 4.7 cc. 
of unheated juice in comparison with 5.9 cc. heated for 4 hours at 100° 

Of Tables II, III and V, each includes (1) a number of tests at a fixed ratio 
of dosage, (2) additional tests at varying ratios which latter are, grouped; 
together in the lower part of the table. Averages, with or without these 
latter tests lead to the same conclusions. Feeling it somewhat safer in 


Tabur III 


^.XP^RiMiSNrs WITH Tomato Juice Unkeateo* 

, ,, Rats fed tmlieated doses 
' Initial „ Food 

AND 

Heated for ^our Hours at 

Rats fed heated doses , 

Initial Food 

■ .D'O^ 

weight 

iata,ke 

Gain 

Dose 

weight 

intake 

Gam, , 

, Cc, 


G. 

G. 

Cc. 

G. 

■•', G.' , ■ 

G. 

■■v4 

'.'.,38, 

189 

-■3 

6 

39, 

' 221 

2,' "' 


" 44 ■■■; 

193 

-13' 

6 

40 

215 ' 

', “10: 

4 

'51 

274 

' 2 

6 

., 50 

259' 

—,,5 , ■ 

4 

62 :■ 

', 230' ,' 

- 4 ,■ ■ ■ 

6 

55 

' 263; 


4 

44 . : 

224 ' 

'4 

6 

38 ■ 

212, 


4 

40 

'214 , 

■ :2 

6 ' 

" ' 37 

243' 

- 1 

4 

46 

245 ' 

'■,, 0 ' 

6 

47' 

274 

',■ '',1 ," 

',4 

23 

'20'5 

11 

6 

■, 26 

481 ■ 


4 

31 

213 

14 

6 

32' 

" 211 

.' 11 

: '4' 

Av. 

■ , 43 ■ 

201 

3 

+ 1.6 

6 

. 45 

".234 

: 6,' 

' '' 0 

'.49 

230'. 

- 1' ■ 

■6 ' 

■ ■ , 49 . 

',' 2:53 "■ 

"-,4 

; ".,4' 

'' 61,, 

263 

-'2 

,7 

,64',: 

' 252 ■ 


'V.V „4'': 

, ■ 38'' 

'204, , 


,7', 

36 ' 

,.'" 18i „ 

,';■■' ■ 5--'' 


" ^35, 

■',192' , 

S'" 

5 

■,,42' 

^^■:'171: , " 

'■■' - 5,,-" 


,36: 

■258 ' 

w , 

8 

,.,'48' 

■'"289 '■. 

'.''■ ■§, 


30 

182 

.3"',', 

7 

,26 

4,:2'i9''', 

■„' ■'",6 ■:„'., 


Total 




+ 0.9 



"2m, 




'B.S 
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general to use the data of as many individuals as possible, we have made 
use chiefly of the “total average”' from each table. In Fig. 2 are shown the 



Fig. 3-—Weight curves of rats receiving an average dose of 4.2 cc. of unheated tomato 
juice in comparison with those receiving an average dose of 6.3 cc, heated for 4 hours 
at 110" 

weight curves both of the averages. of the rats receiving 4 cc. of unheated 
and 5 cc, of heated juices, respectively, and also the averages for all cases 

Tabub IV 

EXPBMMBNtS 'WiTH ToMATO JUICB UtmBATBI), AND HBATBD FOE FoUR HOURS AT 120® 


Rats fed tinlieated doses 


Rats fed heated doses 



Initial 

.Food 



Initial 

Food 

Gain 

Bose 

weiglat 

intake 

Gain 

Dose 

weight 

intake 

. Cc. 

G, 

G. 

G. 

Cc. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

. 4 

38 

204 

- 1 

8 

35 

200 

12 

4 

44 

219 

2 

8 

48 

213 

1 

, " 4 

40 

211 

4 

8 

28 

214 

13 

4 

57 

SOS 

-12 

8 

57 

254 

-12 

4 

37 

215 

4 

8 

30 

161 

3 

4 

25 

200 

8 

8 

25 

183 

7 

, 4 

.51 

263 

- 2 

8 

50 

227 

-11 

4 

, 50 

250 

- 4,, 

8 

65 

287 

- 3' 

4 

45 

254 

0 

7 

■ ' 37 

223 

- 1 

. 4 

46' ' 

245 

0 

7 

45 

235 

- 5 

4' 

■ ,23 ,' 

.205 , 

11 

7 

26 

202 

13 

. ,4 

40 ' 

211 

■ 4'' 

7 

38 

208 

10 

4,, ■ 

43 

201.. .. 

3 

7 

47 

229 

0 '. 

Total 









;, '41 

•230 ■ 

+ 1.3 

7.6 

41 

219 

'2.1 


in the table.: Figs. 3, ,' 4 " and 5' show^'composite 'weight-curves' for all the 
animalS' included,, in Tables III, IV .and V, respectively: ' 



: Fig, 4,^Weight curves of rats receiving 4 cc. of tmheated tomato juice in corapar-,^ 
■ ■'' i»ii with those an average do^ of 7.6 cc. heated for 4 hours at 120 ® 
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Tabi^e y 

Experiments with Tomato Juice Unheateu and Heated eor Four Hours at 130® 


Dose 

Rats fed unheated doses 
Initial Food 

weight intake 

Gain 

Dose 

Rats fed heated doses 
Initial Food 
weight intake 

Gain 

Cc. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

Cc. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

4 

38 

204 

- 1 

9 

36 

202 

2 

4 

44 

219 

2 

9 

42 

267 

7 

4 

23 

203 

11 

9 

27 

171 

8 

4 

57 

308 

-12 

9 

47 

229 

— 7 

4 

33 

222 

3 

9 

35 

177 

- 5 

Av. 

4 

37 

204 

+ 0.6 
- 1 

10 

40 

223 

+ 1.0 

, 7, 

4 

32 

205 

— 2 

12 

29 

187 

7 

4 

43 

201 

3 

8 

48 

175 

-11 

4 

44 

226 

- 1 

7 

59 

229 

- '7 

4 

4.3 

225 

- 1 

j 

52 

229 

-12 , 

Total 
Av. 4 

39 

222 

+ 0.1 

S.9 

41 

209 

- 1.1 


It will be seen that throughout the four series of experiments summarked 
in Tables II to V, each experimental animal is paralleled by a litter control, 
and in each series the average initial w^eights of experimental and control 
animals are practically equal. This being the case, it has not seemed 



Fig, 5.-—Weight curves of rats receiving 4 cc. of unhealed tomato juice in'^compar-,. 
ison with those receiving an average dose of 8.9 cc. heated for 4 hours at 130® 

essential to the purpose of this paper to discuss the relation of dosage to 
initial weights of individual experimental animals. From the' data given 
this can easily be computed by any reader who desires to do so. 

Discussion and Interpretatioii 

; .The Percentage of Vitamin B Destroyed —In each of the four tables' 

given 'above the^ gain in weight of the animals receiving the heated juice is 
approximately'the same, as, that of'the'^positive',,controls. . The' curves of 
these' sets of animals given "in Figs. 2 to 6 further show that the'two'sets of 
animals closely parallel each other throughout the experimental pericxl 
It may, therefore, be concluded that the, average doses of heated and tin- 
heated juice as given in each table are essentially equal in vitamin content. 
This being the case, the percentage of destruction by 4' hours' heating can 
be derived directly from the data of each table as follows. 
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Cc. 

Temperature 
of heating 
°C. 

Equivalent to 
unheated juice 
Cc. 

Destruction 
' % 

5.0 

100 

4.0 

20 

CD 

100 

4.7 

20 

6.0 

no 

4.0 

33 

6.3 

no 

4.2 

33 

7.6 

120 

4.0 

47 

8.9 

130 

4.0 

55 


The data as obtained and employed in these tables are thought to involve' 
a minimnin of error, and the method of arriving at the percentage of de¬ 
struction is both direct and simple. 

In deriving the figures for destruction just given, the cur^^es for the two 
sets of animals have been taken as substantially identical. If desired, 
one may compute them to coincidence in a comparatively simple manner, 
but it US open to question whether figures so obtained are of any higher 
order of precision. 

To do this it is necessary only to compute the change required in the 
tiiiheated doses to bring the two comparison curves into coincidence at 
the termination of the eight-weeks period. This is done by using the re¬ 
lation established between growth and unheated juice in the experiments 
summarized in Table I. The method of computing may be illustrated us¬ 
ing the figures from the table' for 100*^. Here the positive controls give a 
curve terminating L2 g. (5.4*“4.2) above that for the animals receivings 
heated juice; or, better, taking only those receiving doses of 4 as against 
5 cc., the difference is 0.8 g. Since a difference of 1 g. in weight at the end of 
the -eight weeks corresponds to about 0.25 cc. of unheated juice per day, the 
curves inay be brought into coincidence by reducing the unheated dose of 
the positive controls from 4.7 to 4.4 cc. as against 5.9 cc., or better to 3.8 
cc.- against' 5 cc., and the destruction at 100° becomes 24%. Carrying 
out similar computations for the averages of Tables IV and V gives indica¬ 
tion of a destructi'on of 45% at 120° and 58% at 130°. 

, For destruction at 110°, the best data are probably those of , the upper 
'groups only in Table III which show exact agreement at 4- as compared 
'With 0 :cc. or a destruction of 33%. 

■ Hence, according as we take the average data as they' stand or the revised 
data' resulting'from the assumptions and calculations Just explained, we 
obtain the two following series of estimates for heat destruction of vitamin 
,'B'in 4Fours' at the temperatures stated': 'atTOO®, 20% or 24%; at 110°, 
33%;;,at 120'°,^ 47%,, or ,45'%';, at,, 130°, 55% or -58%. The' temperature 
cc^fiicients computed for the-three 10° intervals are: 

.' 

lA '■ or' ,,'1.33-'- 
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Viewed from any standpoint the results plainly show that about Vs to 
V 4 of the vitamin is destroyed by being heated for 4 hours at 100 in 
slightly add medium and that (the other conditions remaining the same) 
about Vs is destroyed at 110°, slightly less than V 2 at 120°, slightly more 
than Vs at 130°, The temperature coefficient of the destructive process 
is distinctly lower than that of most chemical reactions, resembling in this 
respect that of dtamin C, and there is no rapid rise in the rate of destruction 
at temperatures aroimd 120° as had been inferred from earlier work. 

■ The low temperature coefficient of destruction by heat makes it im¬ 
probable that the vitamin is an unstable protein, and inappropriate to 
group it with enzymes since the t 3 ^pical enzymes which have been studied 
in this respect have shown rates of destruction by heat with high tempera¬ 
ture coefficients up to the point at wffiich the enzymic activity was entirely 
destroyed. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The effect of 4 hours’ heating upon vitamin B of tomato juice has been 
investigated at 10° intervals over the range of 100° to 130° using the gromlh 
of young rats during an experimental period of eight weeks as a measure of 
vitamin. B content. . 

Bor this purpose a dosage giving approximate maintenance has been 
found to be the best level of feeding...: The disturbing factors are thus" 
minimized and the sensitivity of the method is apparently at a maximu,m7".' 

The results show that when heated' at a temperature of 100° for 4 hours 
in slightly acid medium there is an appreciable destraction of vitamin, B, 
a fact in agreement with previous results obtained in this Laboratory, 
using milk in the liquid state as the source of vitamin B. 

That this destruction is due to the effect of the hot water upon the vita¬ 
min, and , not to .the possible presence of dissolved air is indicated'' by the 
fact that much longer heating at 100° m the dry state with' free access of 
air, resulted in no appreciable destruction of vitamin B, (Experiments,; of 
Sherman and Spohn.) 

.'The average figures for destruction of vitamin B in tomato juice, derived; 
.directly by determining the size of heated, doses at each' temperature neces-v 
sary' to give weight curves approximately . coinciding with those 'of p«itive 
controls fed 4 cc. of unheated Jtiice.are for a period of 4 hours’ heating,'.as 
foUowsr'at i00°,,'20%; at llQV33%;.at 120°, 47%';;at'130°'; 55 
. .'By"a. further simple mathematical computation bringing the''comp'aii 
curves' into' exact coincidence, .the following siightly'.'. different figures .' have 
been obtained: at 100°, 24%; at 110°, 33%;/at; 120°,' 45%,;' at'130°, 58%. 

These figures establish a low temperature coefficient of heat destruction 
as one of the characteristics of vitamin B, a property possessed also by 
vitamin C as shown by the previous experiments of Delf and, of LaMer, 
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Campbell and 'Sherman. For an increase of 10° in the teinperatiire range 
of 100° to 130°, the rate of heat destruction of vitamin B in solutions such 
as here studied is increased only 1.3-1.4-fold, as compared with a 2-fold 
increase in most chemical reactions. 

In the work here presented there was no indication of an increased tem¬ 
perature coefficient of heat destruction a£ temperatures around 120°. 
We find no. evidence of any departure from the orderly course of a chemical 
reaction under the accelerating influence of heat but with a less than average 
temperature coefficient. 

In this respect the heat destruction of the vitamin is in marked contrast 
with the heat coagulation of t}^ical proteins and with the heat destruction 
of such typical enzymes as have been investigated. 

As previously suggested in the case of vitamin C, the low temperature 
coefficient of the heat destruction of vitamin B may perhaps be due to the 
reaction being one which involves two phases of a heterogeneous system, 
the vitamin being in combination with or adsorbed upon colloidal material 
rather than in true solution in the hot water by wiiich it is destroyed.' ' 
New York, N, Y. 


[Contribution .from the CHBmcAU Laboratory of the University of Ieeinois] 

SYNTHESIS OF A NEW BICYCLIC NITROGEN RING. ' 
ISOGRANATANINE DERIVATIVES. PREPARATION OF AN 

ISOMER di* HOMOCOCAINE 

By S. M. McEevain^ WITH Roger Adams 

RECErv:Ei> August 9 , 1923 


Molecules containing bicyclic rings of an aliphatic character with a 
nitrogen atom in common occur in. many of the natural alkaloids. Of 
these the most important are dih 3 rdro-nortropidi.iie (I), quinuclidine (II), 
and 'gtanatanine (III), the basic nuclei of cocaine, quinine and,' pseudo- 
pelletierine respectively. The'method described in this" communication 
'has been'developed for the preparation of derivatives' of a' nucleus isomeric 
w'ith’granatanine, to,which has been given the name'isogranatanine '(IV); 
a''.new ring resembling '.quinuclidine'dairly closely. . 


CHa—CH—CHr 


CH's—CH—CHj 

'I' '■'!■" ■'.! 

.. NH,', ,CHs 

'.'GHa—CH—CHt 

■''.I",:' 


I 


CHg 

J ' ■' 

CMt 


. CH—GH2 ' ■ CH2—CH—CH2 

1 1 I ! I I 

CHs "'NH' CH 2 , CHa CH 2 CH® ' 

CHs—N—CH, GHj—CH—CHs CH,—N-—CHa 
11 III IV 


. ^ TMs cocuniiiiicatioii. .is an, abstr,act':of: a thesis submitted by 'McElvain in' 

'partial Mfilinent of the re.ntiirements forAhe .Degree of .Doctor of "'Philosophy in "'Chem-' 
istry at the University of'.IHi'nois'."' '''■ '■ 
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A nomenclature for the derivatives of this ring exactly analogous to that 
given granatanine compounds^ has been adopted. 

The syntheses of compounds containing rings of this character are very 
limited in number. Willstatter^ has prepared diliydro-nortropidine com¬ 
pounds in two ways, the first represented by the formation of bromo- 
tropane methyl ammonium bromide by heating o-4-dimethylainlno-cyclo- 
heptene bromide, 


N(CH3)2 

\ 

CHa—CH-CHs 

I ^ 

CH2—CHBr—CHBr 


CH2-CK-CHs 


|(CH3)2NBr 
CK 2 -CH- 


CHa 

I 

CHBr 


and the second by the formation of eth^d tropinone-carboxylate^ by an 
internal aceto-acetic ester condensation from pyrrolidine diace tic ester, ■ 


CHs-CH—CH2CO2C2H5 

CH3—N 

I 

CHa-CH—CHCO2C2H5 


CHn-CH—CH2CO2C2H5 

! 1 

CHs—H ■ CO 

I 1 

CH2-CH—CH2 


A^atudy of ' quinine has led to a third method for the. preparation, of a 
bicyclic ring. This is illustrated by the formation of quininone® by the' 
action of alkali on N-bromoquinicine.. Tn,.this reaction a 4-(|3-ketO'“ 
ethyl)piperidine, upon treatment wdth 'sodium; h}q)obromite and'alkali, 
gives first a 4-(i8-keto-ethyl)piperidine-N-bromide which then loses hy¬ 
drogen bromide to give a bicyclic ring, the hydrogen of the hydrogen 
bromide coming from the carbon atom adjacent to the ketone' group. " ' 


CH2—CH—CH2—CH2COR 

I 

cm 
I ' 

, CHs , 


CHa—CH—CHa 

■ ■ 1 ' ‘ 

CHa 
! 

GH 2 


CHs—N—Br 


CHa—N—CH—COB 


'Still another method, has .appeared, but it is doubtfui whether it can" .be., 
applied as generally' .as those methods" illustrated,,,by ' the.' examples 'just 
given. ,Robinson®' has' prepared 'tropinone in ',12%'yields by the a.'Ction' 
of succinaldehyde, methyl .amine, and' .calcium, .aceton'e-dicarboxylate, 

' The 'method employed, for the. prepar.ation' of isogranatanine, derivatives 
has,'involved an internal aceto-acetic. ester''.condensation. , ','E.thyl'^-(3,- 

.„'' Meyer 'and 'Jacobson,. *X.elirbucIi.'.der' organischen'cbemle,** .Walter. B.e. 'Griiyter and 
'Co'.,,,lSl20,.,yol.2,'seC'..n'I,,p.^^ , 

.';® Wfflstatter, 34, ,129,, 

'.' .'^^WHlstatter','.and Bomraer., 422.,,■15.,''(1.921)..', 

.', s:Rabe:::'aM,':'.,E^^ :'B:ef.',;,^5:X.;.;466 v 
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carbo-ethoxy-piperidino)propionate has been converted by means of 
sodium in X 3 dene into ethyl isogranatonine-carboxylate. 


CH:—CH—COjCsHa 

I ! 

CHj CH: — 

I ! 

CHs—N—CHaCHsCOiiCsHi 


CHs—CH—CO 

I I I 

CHj cm CHCO-CaHs : 

I I I 

CHo—N-CHs 


"rf'/f 

CH^ CHyO CCO^C^Hs 

CH~h - 


V 


vr 


VII 


W'ith this siibstatice available it is obvious that, by employing well-known 
reactions, isograiiatanine and numerous other derivatives can be produced. 

The general properties of ethyl isogranatonine-carboxylate are of interest. 
The free base is a colorless liquid, the hydrochloride a white solid.' Both 
Ruzicka^ and Willstatter® have studied amino iS-ketonic esters of an anal¬ 
ogous type and the latter has mentioned that they were thick oils which 
could not be purified because of the fact that even on standing In the cold 
they showed a tendency toward isomerization with the formation of a 
crystalline inner salt. This ketonic ester also is a thick oil which on 
standing in the cold gradually cr>^stallizes. It has been found, however, 
that the ester can be gurified if the proper conditions are used and it is 
probable that in a similar vray the compounds made by these previous in¬ 
vestigators could also be purified. The bath must be heated to consid¬ 
erably above the boiling point of the ester before the 'distilling flask con¬ 
taining it is immersed in the bath. In this way 60% of the original keto 
ester distils as a clear, colorless , liquid while about 40% isomerizes or de¬ 
composes and remains behind in the flask.. ■ The distilled product is appar¬ 
ently perfectly stable and has been.'keptTor several months without show-' 
ing the ■ slightest tendency to ciy^'stallize. The crystalline isomerization 
product can be readily obtained by dissolving the crude keto ester , in 
ether and allowing the solution to stand; white crystals gradually deposit 
which, have the solubility in organic solvents not of a base but of an, am¬ 
monium compound. Undoubtedly an inner salt formation, has' taken' 
place, as represented by .Formula VII. The keto ester gives a character¬ 
istic coloration with ferriC'chloride, thus'making it possible to distinguish 
it fro,!ii its isomer, VIII, none of which, however, could be isolated from 
:'the reaction mixture. 


CO 2 C 2 H 5 


CHs—C—^CO 
1 ! 1 
CHg CHa CHs 


CHjt-N—CH s 
VIII 


^ Rmicka mdoihtrs/Hebeika Chim, Acta, S17 (i920)r '.5, 717'(1922)'. 
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The yields in this synthesis were low, as has also been true in all syn¬ 
theses of similar types of compounds previously described. This is un- 
qiiestionabiy due to the fact that the condensation may take place in sev¬ 
eral "ways, especially with the formation of several types of dimolecular 
compounds. Moreover, unlike the compounds used for analogous internal 
condensations, which are symmetrical, the starting material in this re¬ 
action is unsymmetrical in nature. In spite of the low yields, a study of 
the. eth}?! isogranatonine carboxylate and its derivatives was rendered 
possible because of the ease -with which the starting material, eth}d fi- 
(3-carbo-ethoxy-piperidino)propionate, could be made in quantity. This 
latter substance (V) is produced from nicotinic acid (pyridine-3-carboxylic 
acid) which is readily formed by the oxidation of nicotine with nitric acid. 
Since nicotine is now a cheap commercial product, nicotinic acid is an 
easily available substance for the organic chemist. By means of a plati¬ 
num oxide catalyst described recently,^ nicotinic acid hydrochloride■ may 
be readily reduced in. comparatively large quantities to nipecotic acid 
hydrochloride, the hexahydro derivative. This reduced product is ester- 
ified to ethyl nipecotate and the latter condensed in the usual w^ay with 
ethyl jS-chloropropionate to give ethyl jS-(3-carbo-ethoxy-piperidiiio) 
propionate. 

The ethyl nipecotate was also condensed with ethyl chloro-acetate 
to give ethyl (3-carbo-ethoxy-piperidino) acetate. This latter substance 
did not condense with sodium to give a^bicyclk ring. 

'The particular isogranatanine derivative; of which a'study has been 
made is the hydrochloride of ethyl ■ benzoyl-isogranatoline-c.arboxylate 
(X) formed by the benzoylation of the hydrochloride of the alcohol, ethyl 
isogranatoline-carboxylate (IX), obtained by the reduction of the hydro¬ 
chloride of ethyl isogranatonine-carboxylate (VI). This be,nzoyl derivative 
is very closely related to cocaine in structure. 



CHs—CH—CHOCOaH®, 

I I 1 

CHs' CHi CHCOsCsHs, 

1- ] ■ I'. 

--CHa,, 

X ,' 


During ' the past 25 years the importance of cocaine 'has'led to a thorough' 
study , of , synthetic substitutes. The ■ important members ‘Of 'thi's. latter, 
class which: have been dkcovered do notoontaln'm,.aHcydic' iing/,and''a^^ 
cO'mparatively simple, compounds. 'A study '.of. substances' more:;cic»'yy 
related to cocaine has been neglected on account .of theof,.prep¬ 
aration and of the purely theoretical value of'.such' .'.Mormation.' ' ..It .has, 
been shown that slight changes in the structure of the cocaine,'' molecule 

® Voorhees and Adams, This 44, 1397 (1922). Carothers and Adams, 

ibid,, 4S, 1071 (1923). Adams and Stumer, M,, 45,2171 (1923). 
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modify tlie therapeutic effect materially. This can be seen by a com¬ 
parison of cocaine with o'-cocaine’-” (XI) and eccaine*’^ (XII). 

■CHj 

! ^COjCHs 

^"^OCOCsHs 
-CH. 

XI XII 

a-Cocaine lias no anesthetic action, whereas eccaine is a more powerful 
anesthetic than cocaine and is considerably less toxic. In the production 
of these two latter substances, basic changes in the bicyclic nucleus of 
cocaine have not been effected; the groups attached to the nucleus have 
merely been rearranged and changed. Until now, no attempt to find 
the effect of changes in the nature of the bicyclic ring has been made. In 
ethyl benzoyl-isogranatoline-carboxylate the ring containing the groupings 
essential to anesthesia in the bicyclic ring is left intact and the second ring 
is changed. The similarity between homococaine (XIII) and ethyl ben- 
zoyl-isogranatoline-carboxylate (X), and the change that has been effected, 
may be seen by writing the formula of the latter in a slightly different form 
.(XIV).' 

CH2-~CHC02C2H5 

(DCHs-CH—CHCO2C2H5 (2)CH2—H CHOCOCdHs 

|(2).CHsN CHOCOCsHs ■ ! ■ ., CH 2—CH 

,1 ■■ r ' 1 ■ ■ ■■( I ; r:. 

(3) CH 2 —CH—CH 2 ' . (1) CH 2 — (3) CH2^ 

. 'XIII '■ ;XIV: 

The carbon atoms numbered 1, .2 and 3 in homococaine are still present 
in the new compound, but, are attached in-a slightly different manner. 

The pharmacological action of. ethybbenzoyl-isogranatoline-carboxylate 
hydrochloride waS'kindly tested by Mr. Cart Nielsen of the Abbott Labo¬ 
ratories, Chicago,,Illinois.■ It was found that if a 1% solution was injected 
intrav.enouslyinto,, rabbits at the rate'of'1 cc. in 18 seconds,, the. average 
. toxicity ,.,was'^about, twice that of cocaine hydrocliloride.. By a similar 
procedure, ,by injec.ting'.subeutaneously, the toxicity appeared to be„about 
five times, that of ''cocaine hydrochloride. 

A 2% solution .was' applied to,-a.rabbiri's ,cornea. .This, "however, did 
not produce' complete anesthesia.,-, Moreover, the solution' appeared. to be 
distinctly more irritating than a'similar .solution of cocaine hydrochloride 
though it was only ver>’^ fai!itly."acid'm reaction. -There was no ,sign"of 
dilation of the pupil, as is noticed'with cocaine .hydroclfforide. - 
In regard to the formation of ethyl benzo,yl-isogranatoline-carboxylate, 
it may be mentioned that the ethyl isogr,anatoline-carboxylate hydro- 
'»"Wilstattsir, Ber., Z% 2216 (1896)..'■ ■■ 
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cMoride was formed by the catalytic reduction of the keto ester hydro¬ 
chloride by means of platinum oxide as a catalyst. Willstatter^® found 
that the reduction of an analogous keto ester was accomplished conven¬ 
iently by means of sodium amalgam but the yields were very low. The 
results in this investigation showed .that sodium amalgam could also, be 
used but not only was the yield low, but twO' stereoisomers were formed 
simultaneously. No such complication occurred in the catatytic reduc¬ 
tion; it required, however, a long period of time and a large amount of 
platinum. The product formed in this latter'way w'-as the same as one 
of the two isomers obtained by the sodium amalgam reduction. Benzoyl- 
ation of the ethyl isogranatoline-carboxylate could ti,ot he accomplished 
by means of benzoic anhydride in toluene. It was effected by the action 
of benzoyl chloride upon the hydrochloride of the iso,granatoline- 

carboxylate at a moderately high temperature. 

Experimental Part^^ 

Nicotinic Acid Nitrate (Pyridme-S-carbosylic Acid Nitrate).—In a 5-iiter round- 
bottom flask'was placed 4 kg., of c. p. coned, nitric acid (d... 1.42). To this was added 
in 25cc. portions 210 g. of 95% nicotine. The addition "was made carefiiliy in order to 
prevent local heating and consequent loss of materiaL After each addition of' nicotine 
the" flask'was shaken in order to insure a homogeneous solution. The addition'"of the 
nicotine caused the temperature of :the.liquid to rise somewhat but not sufficiently to’ cause 
evolution of oxides of nitrogen. The flask was then .placed .on a steam cone under a hexxi. 
As the liquid became warmed a vigorous reaction set in and sufficient'heat was'evolved 
to cause the liquid to boil. The boiling ceased after about 1 hour, but the flask was 
allowed to stand on the steam cone for 10 .hours, during which time there was a more or 
less continuous evolution of oxides of nitrogen. 

The contents of the flask were then poured-into-an'evaporating dish and' evaporated 
to dryness on the steam cone. 'The'purifi.cation wffiich -foilow^s was best carried' out with 
the product of tw^o such runs as described above- 

The nicotinic,'acid nitrate from two runs, after evaporation of.'most of theTiquid., ’ 
was transferred to a 1.5-liter beaker, 4(X) cc.. of distilled water was added, and the m'imture 
heated until'complete .solution' resulted. As -this solution cooled, .the 'mcotinic. add'''ni¬ 
trate separated' as .yellowish crystals.' It contained one molecule of water of crystalliza¬ 
tion and melted at 190-192 °., .By recrystallization from water with hone black, it could' 
be obtained, almost white. ,T,he yield, was 430-460 g.'.' .No more of,'the nitrate" coul'd'be 
obtained from the filtrate. 

'' Nicotinic add .salts have been prepare-d by' a number of m'Cthods of mhich "only' three' 
are'practical for making them' in .any quantity. . Ftscher^'^ prepared 3,-cyanapyridine by the 
fusion, of the corresponding sulfonic add with'Sodium .cyanide and then "hydrolyzed this 
compound to mcotinic add.'' The'second method',,'is by the,'decomposition of quinolinic 
' add.,^®;' The third is, by the oxidation, of nicotine''With nitriC' acid,.” with potassium per- 


Ref. .4,'p. .32. '■ 

'All 'melting pomts and. boiling pointe, herein given are, corrected:''. 

15,'63 ('1882'}*^ 

IS ^^Organic Chemical Reagents/* University of Illinois Press, 1922, IV, p. 39. 
(a) Weidd, Am., 165, SSI (1873). '(b) Pictet, Ckcffi. Zeuir., 1895, 1, 67T. 
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mangaiiate,^’^ and witli cliromic acid.^® Since nicotine is a commercial product^® sold at a 
comparatively low cost, this latter method is by far the best process. The details given 
above attow for its production on a comparatively large scale with cheap reagents* 

Nicotinic Acid Hydrochloride.—^The nicotinic acid nitrate, which did not necessarily 
have to be dried, was placed in a S-liter flask and 1000 cc. of coned, hydrochloric acid 
(d., 1.2) was added. This,mixture was heated on a steam cone as long as gas evolution 
continued (6-8 hours). The flask was then connected to a condenser and the liquid re¬ 
moved under diminshed pressure (17-100 mm.). The dry salt thus obtained was 
covered with 500 cc. more of coned, hydrochloric acid (d., 1.2) and heated on a steam cone 
for about 5 hours longer. This was also distilled off in a vacuum and the dry salt re- 
niaiiiiiag transferred to a 2-iiter beaker and dissolved in 400 cc. of distilled water. Heat¬ 
ing nearly to the boiling point was necessary to effect solution. The solution was diluted 
to about 4 times its original volume with 95% alcohol, placed in an ice-bath and stirred 
vigorously in order to form fine crystals. The precipitated hydrochloride was filtered 
and air-dried. It was white or cream colored and weighed 245 to 250 g. The filtrate 
was evaporated to dryness and the residue dissolved in the smallest possible amount of 
boiling water, diluted with alcohol and precipitated as described above. The precipitate 
was usually a light straw color and weighed 65 to 70 g. From the filtrate of this crystalli¬ 
zation 10 to 15 g. of the hydrochloride was recovered. The total yield from two runs 
was S15 to 325 g. (80-83% yield); m. p., 273-274°. The material could be obtained 
pure and white by one recrystallization from water wuth bone black. 

Nicotinic acid hydrochloride^®»^^ has previously always been prepared from nicotinic 
acid by neutralization with hydrochloric acid, a procedure much more tedious than the 
one just described, ■ 

Kicotinic Add.—This was best prepared by dissolving 160 g. of the hydrochloride 
in 300 cc. of water and adding slowly a solution of 53 g. of anhydrous sodium carbonate in 
150 cc, of water. Free nicotinic acid precipitated out and was filtered off. By con¬ 
centrating the filtrate and allowing it to crystallize, more of the acid was obtained. 
Nicotinic add was best recrystallized from hot water. The yield in this preparation was 
from 117 to 120 g. (95-98%); m. p., 230-232°. 

Nicotinic acid has previously been made from the silver salt by precipitation with 
hydrogen sulfide^®* or from the copper salt by a similar procedure.^There is no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining it directly from the salts by the action of sodium carbonate; in fact, 
it could undoubtedly be prepared from the nitrate instead of the hydrochloride. The 
reason why a method, from the nitrate was not used was that the nitrate varies in , com¬ 
position as regards water of crystallization, thus complicating the calculation for the ex- 
actamount of alkali,needed. The hydrochloride has no water of crystallization. ' . 

Ethyl Mcotinate.—^A mixture of 50 g. of nicotinic acid, or 65 g. of nicotinic acid 
hydrccMoride, with 200 g. of thionyl chloride-wasTefluxed until complete solution'took 
place (2 hours),.,-' The excess thionyl-chloride was recovered by distillation'from a' steam 
cone and the last' traces removed in a vacuum. ' The flask, - containing' the 'crystalline' 
residue of . the acid chloride', hydrochloride, was again'-fitted with a reflux , condenser and 
ICH cc* of absolute'-alcohol ,was' added through the 'Condenser.'''; After'refl„uxiiig .this' mix-, 
tore for I '.hoar the exces,s alcohol was .removed under d iminish ed pressure.'' The remain- 
ing crystals w ere covered ,witli' ,150 "cc. of'benzene and 20% sodium carbonate -solution 

»Talblin, Ben, 10,2136 (1877); Ann.,' 196, ''135 (1879). '' 

» Huba:, Ann., 141, 271 (1867); 3, 849 (1870). 

, » The nicotine 'tised in this investigation was purchased from the HaE Tobacco 

Cempany, SL Tonis, Missotui. It was 95% pure but by one fractionation could readEy 
be obtahwl practic^y 1C€1% pure. The crmpunercial material, however, was perfectly 
for the oxMation with, nitric add., ' ' 
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was added until the aqueous layer was alkaline (about 135 cc.). The benzene layer was 
separated, the benzene removed, and the ethyl nicotinate distilled under diminished pres¬ 
sure; b. p., 103-105® (5 mm.); yield, 52-55 g.,, or 85-90%. 

The esters of nicotinic acid have been prepared previously by the action of nicotinic, 
acid,®® alcohol and hydrogen chloride, or nicotinic acid, alcohol and sulfuric acid.®^ It is 
mentioned in a paper on the preparation of acid cMorides of pyridine-carboxylic acids 
that the esters may be made by the action of alcohols on these compounds-® but no ex¬ 
perimental details are given. This last procedure was found to be by far the most satis¬ 
factory for giving consistent results. 

Hipecotic Acid Hydrochloride.—To a solution of 50 g. of nicotinic acid hydrochloride 
in 125 cc. of water was added 1 g. of platinum oxide catalyst, made from c. p. cMoro- 
platinic acid®^ of commerce and the mixture was reduced under 1.5 atmospheres^ pressure. 
The reduction was complete in 24 hours ’when one reactivation was made about 10 
hours after the hydrogenation was started. The same catalyst W’as used over again, 
but it was advisable to add 0.25 g. of fresh platinum oxide with 'each subsequent reduc¬ 
tion of 50 g. portions of nicotinic add hydrochloride. In this way it was possible to re¬ 
duce 300 g. of nicotinic acid hydrochloride ’with 2.25 g. of catalyst in approximately 6 
days, ’when one reactivation with air®^ was made about 10 hours after the beginning 
of each reduction. . After the catalyst was filtered ofi, the water w^as removed under 
diminished pressure. The yield was quantitative. After one recrystallization, from al¬ 
cohol the product melted at 240-242°. 

■ The melting points which have previously been found by Ladenberg®® and Freuden- 
berg®® are, respectively, 239-240° and 240-241°. These agree with,the mdting point 
obtained in this research, showing unquestionably that Hess:^ did not use nicotinic acid, 
in his investigation. 

Nipecotic acid hydrochloride has been previously prepared by the reduction of nico¬ 
tinic acid with sodium and alcohol,®® by the reduction of quinolinic add with sodium and 
amyl alcohol®® and by the catai3dic reduction with platinum black.®® The platinum' 
oxide catalyst has proved to be much more active than any of those previously used'and 
is to be recommended’when large amoimts of this product are desired. 

Ethyl Nipecotate.—^The aqueous solution of nipecotic acid hydrochloride, represent¬ 
ing; the reduction of three 50 g. portions of nicotinic add hydrochloride, was placed in a 
3-liter flask ■ and' the water removed completely ,under diminished pressure. The dry 
residue .was "covered' with 1200' cc. of a .5-6%, solution of hydrogen, chloride' -in absolute 
alcohol. The solution thus obtained was refluxed for 12 hours,' The .almhol was then 
removed in a vacuum .until 500-600 cc.. .of solutio.n remained, the solution .cooled to 0-6°, 
and 200 cc. of .ether, added. The liquid was'transferred to.,a ,2-li,ter’se.paratory, funnel 
and shaken vigorously with' 150,cc. of 30%.sodium hydroxide solution.',,' The aqueous 

, ■ soHngler, 1784 (1894). Pohak, 15, 46 .,(m5). 

, ' Camps, Afck PMrw., 240, 354 (1902).'^ 

" «'Meyer, ilfbwafck, 22,413'(19^^^ 

' ;'®® 'The cMoroplatimc 'acid was "the c.- p. grade, purchu'sed from the Mallitickrodt 
Chemical',Company, St Totds, M.o,' ' 

■ It is probable that if oxyg€,n under pressure h,ad been u^d''for TeactivatiQn .'Of 
the platinum catalyst, the time necessary for the reduction ,wou!d have been-reduced 
considerably,',, This work was completed before it ..was found that,'oxygen under'.pressure, 
was very much more efficient tlmn air in the reactivation. 

' .®®''',Tadenberg, ,25, 2768'' '(1892):.: 

* Freudenberg, Ber.^ 51,1668 (1918). 

,':;^:''HesS'':'UUd;,'I|efebraadt,,:',J^^^^ . 
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alkaline layer was w-itlidrawm,, and extracted twice more with 200cc. portions of ether. 
The ether was removed from, the combined ether extracts, thus leaving an alcoholic 
' soliition of the ester from which the alcohol was best removed under diminished pressure. 
The Temaining ester iras distilled under diminished pressure. The yield was 103-110 g. 
( 70 - 75 %) of product boiling at 102-104® (7 mm.). The ester ,was a colorless water- 
soluble liquid; d 2 Q, 1.0121; 1.4592. 

. ' Abates. Subs., 0.6421, 0.7116: 41.68 cc., 45.87 cc. of 0.0969 N HCl. Calc, for 
CsHisO^iN: K, S.92. Tound; 8.80,8.75. 

Ethyl Nlpecotate HydrocMoride.'—The hydrochloride was prepared by the addition 
of hydrogen chloride to an ether solution of the free base. The ether was poured off and 
the precipitate dissolved in as small a quantity of hot 95% alcohol as possible. To this 
solution ether was added until a faint cloudiness appeared, and the solution was then 
placed in an ice-bath. Ethyl nipecotate hydrochloride crystallized from the solution in 
needles which melted at 110-111 This hydrochloride was stable to alkali carbonates. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1S40, 0.2065: AgCl, 0.1358, 0.1525. Calc, for CgHisOaNGl: 
Ci, 18.35. Found: 18.25, 18,26. 

Ktliyl ihpecotate was also ■ prepared by the catalytic reduction of ethyl nicotinate 
hydrochloride in alcoholic solution and by the reduction of ethyl nicotinate in alcohol 
containing 2 molecules,of acetic acid. The >delds were not nearly so satisfactory as in 
the above procedure. 

‘CHb—CHCO sCsHs 

I I 

Ethyl (3“CarbO"ethoxy-piperidiiio)acetate, CH 2 CH^ .—solution of 

CH 2 ~-N—CH 2 CO 2 CH 6 

llXi g. of ethyl nipecotate in 500 cc, of 95% alcohol in a l-liter flask was treated with 
80 g. .of ethyl chioro-acetate.. The solution on shaking became warm. To this was 
added 80 g. of finely powdered silver oxide and the mixture shaken at frequent intervals 
until a test'portion of the supernatant liquid,-after acidification with nitric acid, gave no 
■appreciable test for, chloride with silver nitrate. This required from 6 to 8 hours. The 
contents of the .flask were then heated to boiling on a stea,m cone in order to coagulate 
the-silver'cHofide precipitate. This precipitate was filtered off by suction and washed 
once with .HD cc. of warm alcohol, while stirred in a beaker. The alcohol from the com¬ 
bined, ,filtrates was removed imder diminished pressure and the remaining ester distilled. 
It boiled at 147-149° (5 nun.); d|g, 1.0684; 1.4607; yield 120-125 g., or 80-83%. 

It, was colorless ivhen freshly distflled but on standing slowly acquired a pale yellow 
ii,nge. It was insoluble in water, and solutions of its mineral acid salts were decomposed 
by a!k,ali carbonates. 

, Amlyses, Subs., 1.1630, T.283,0:. 48.85, 52.80 cc. of .0.0969''HCL Calc, for 
Ci 2 H 2 i 04 N:.lNh 5.76. Found: '5.71, 6..60..■ 

-. ,A.tte.mptS'Were made ,to condense this ester ,into a''bicyclic system by the use of so¬ 
dium' ethylate inhenz-ene, and sodium, in toluene, xylene-and.cymene, ' However, the 
ling forEa,atioii could not,, be, effected with'any of the-se reagents aud it was possible to- 
recover from 60~S0'% .of the .unchanged diester from'.each attempted condensation. 

CHr-CHCOaH'' 

'-'I 

(3-Caxbosy“piperidmo)acetic Acid, CHs .CH* from BtHYn (3 -Carbo-' 

-I ■' '!■■■■'■■■ 

■ C.Hr-K—CH 2 GO 2 H ■ 

Bmoxy-PIPBRIDMO) ACETATE.—A mixture of ■5.:g. of ethyl, (3-carbo-ethoxy,',pipericiino)- 
acetate, 10 g. of barium hydroxide and 250 cc. of water was refluxed, for, 2, hours in a 500cc. 
excess barium was removed,, from.-the-'-,.hot,''sol,urion,-by-,.cmbon -':di 02 dde: 
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filtration. To the filtrate was added dil. sulfuric acid until the remaining barium was 
just completely precipitated. This precipitate was filtered and to the resulting filtrate 
10 g. of copper oxide powder was added. After the mixture had been refluxed for 1 hour 
and filtered, a deep blue solution of the copper salt of the acid was obtained. This solu¬ 
tion was concentrated to a volume of about 25 cc. and allowed to cool. The copper salt 
of the acid crystallized in deep blue crystals. These .were dissolved in 100 cc. of hot 
water and the copper was precipitated by hydrogen sulfide. The precipitated sulfide 
was removed by filtration and the filtrate evaporated to dryness on a steam cone. The 
residue after recr^^stallization from an alcohol-ether mixture formed white crystals 
and melted at 26S”270 ° (with decomp.); yield, 2,5 g., or 650c* 

From Nipecotic Acid Hydrochloride. —A mixture of 10 g. of nipecotic acid 
hydrochloride, 7 g. of chloro-acetic acid and 13 g. of sodium hydroxide was dissolved in 
250 cc. of water and the solution stirred for 3 hours. ‘Hydrochloric acid -was then added 
until the reaction was acid to Congo red and the solution evaporated to dryness under 
diminished pressure. The residue was treated with 200 cc. of hot 959c alcohol and the 
sodium chloride remaining was removed by filtration. From the filtrate the alcohol was 
removed under diminished pressure, leaving a yellowish amorphous residue. From this 
residue, the dibasic acid was isolated through the copper salt as described above; yield, 
3.5-4,6 g., or 31-40%. This acid was identical with the one obtained by the hydrolysis 
of ethyl (3-carbo-ethoxy-piperidino)acetate. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.7432, 0,6918: 40.35, 36.85 cc. of 0.0969 N HCl. Calc.' for 
C 8 H 13 O 4 N: N,'7.48. Found: 7.35,7.22.' 

Ethyl (3-Carho-ethoxy“piperidmo)propionate. (V).. From Ethyl Nipecotate.—' 
A’^olution of 100 g. of ethyl nlpecotate in 500 cc. of 95% alcohol was mixed with'90' .g.' 
of ethyl chloropropionate in a 1 -liter round-bottom flask. The remainder of the pro¬ 
cedure was exactly the same as that described for'the preparation of the ethyl (3-carbo- 
ethoxy-piperidino)acetate. The .product was a colorless, wat€r-in.soluble oi!/boiii.ng at 
169-161“ (5 mm.); 41 1.0452; 1-4605; yield, 126-135 g., or 78-83%. As in the 

case,of its lower ho'molog, aqueous solutions-of its. mineral .acid salts were decomposed by 
alkali carbonates.. 

Analyses. Subs., G.9790, 1.1891: 38.05, 46.93 cc.. of 0.0969 'iY HCl., 'Calc, for ' 
CiMnOM: Found:' 5.29, 5.36. 

From Nipecotic,Acid Hydrochloride.—A mixture of 50 ,g. of nipecotic acid "hy¬ 
drochloride, 50' g. of ^iS-chloropropionic add'and 65'g. of sodium hydroxide in 5IX) cc."'of. 
water was 'stirred-.for 3' hours at room'temperature.' After this time hydr'oeh|.oric acid', 
was added untii.. the'reactio.ii, was acid, to co'ngo red. The water was then removed 
from the solution under' diminished pressure and the resultant salt .residue treated with 
500 cc. of hot 95% alcohol. The solution, was filtered from the sodium'cMoride, placed' 
■in a l-iiter flask and evaporated to complete dryness under'diminished pressure.' .The 
residue was esterified and the ester recovered by the''same' method as that described for' 
the, preparation 'Of ethyl nlpecotate from'.nipecotic'add. hydrochloride; yield,' 20 “ 2'8 g.,, 
or 25-3'5'%; b'.'p.,157-162T(5 mm.). 

''.Ethyl'''Iso'granatonine-carboxylate'Hydrochloride''(VI).--"A'''mixture■;of' 10 g. of 
freshly cut sodium -and 100 cc. "of xylene'was placed in a ^) 0 ec. flask fitted with'a ground- 
'"' glass'reflux condenser.;' The ;so'diuni was.finely powdered .by'jfirst 'heating it in the "'xylene 
to boiling and then stoppering' the flask 'and shaking vigO'ro'usly.^: .TO'' the .xylene-scKhttiii; 
mixture was then added 100. g. of ethyl-^-(3-carbo-fthoxy-piperidko)'propioaate and the 
mixture heated in an oil-bath. I^Tien .the■ liquid'''..inside) the 'flask rea'Ched .a, temperatnr'e 
of about 130® a vigorous reaction set in with the liberation of stiflideiit.,heat to cause the 
xylene to boil for 15-20 minutes. The .temperature .of the oil-bath was maintained be¬ 
tween 140-150° for about 45 minutes after the primary reaction had ceased. This was 
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Becessary in order to obtain maximum yields. The end of the reaction was sliowix 
by an excessive foaming of the contents of the hask. The flask was then cooled, where¬ 
upon the contents turned to a semi-solid' mass. This product was then mixed with 
150“200 cc. of ice w^ater, and the xylene layer separated. The aqueous layer -was 
extracted with 150 cc. of ether and this extract added to the xylene layer. This 
ether-xylene solution will be referred to later. 

The aqueous solution obtained above was dark red in color. It was kept at a tem¬ 
perature of 0-5°' and acidified with hydrochloric acid until acid to Congo red. Upon 
acidification the color of the solution changed from a dark red to a light yellow. To 
the cold acid solution, potassium carbonate was added until it was distinctly alkaline, 
and the resulting alkaline solution was extracted with 150cc. portions of ether until test 
portions of the ether, when shaken with a dH. acidified aqueous solution of ferric chloride, 
caused no pronounced reddish purple coloration of the aqueous layer. The ether ex¬ 
tracts (usually four) were concentrated to a volume of about 100 cc. and dry hydrogen 
chloride was passed in. The hydrochloride of the keto ester precipitated usually in an 
amorphous form. 

The amorphous keto ester hydrochloride was crystallized, by the following procedure. 
The material from the ether precipitation was dissolved in 15 cc. of warm absolute al¬ 
cohol. To thiS' solution dry ether was added until a faint cloudiness appeared, at which' 
point the solution vras cooled to about —12°. By scratching the sides of the contai,ner 
with ' E stirring rod, crystallization was started. Bthyl isogranatonine-carboxylate 
hydrochloride crystallized as white microscopic crystals which melted at 187-189°. 
It was extremely soluble in water, 95% alcohol and absolute alcohol. Only a trace of 
it added to a dil. ferric chloride solution gave a deep reddish-purple coloration. The 
yield of recrystallized material from the above run was 5.5-6.5 g. or 6-7%. From 1 to 
1.5 g, , of uncrystalizable materia! remained in the mother liquors. 

: Amlyses. Subs., 0.1035, 0.1465: AgCi, 0.0590, 0.0850. Calc, for CnHisOaNCl: 
Ch 14.34. ..Found: .14.12, 14.34. , . . 

I,ntera,al condensations of .this diester were attempted also with sodium ethylate iu' 
benzene and sodium in toluene and cymene. At the temperatures obtained' with benzene 
and toluene' the ester was left practically 'unchanged. - Sodium in cymene, however, 
did'Completely'Condense the ester,, but the products' were of high molecular weight and 
it was not possible to isolate any of the cyclic keto ester by the procedure used in isolating 
it from the sodium-xylene condensation. ’ 

Ethyl Isogranatonme-^^boxylate (VI). —A mixture of 4 g. of ethyl isogranatonine- 
' 'Carboxylate. hydrochloride and 10 cc, of saturated potassium carbonate, solution was 
.' shaken and then, extracted twice with 20cc. 'portions of ether. The ether layer was.sepa-: 
.'rated and the ether then distilled. The remaining ester was placed' in a small distilling 
system and the s.ystem evacuated to a pressure of 8 mm. The distilling flask was. then 
' immersed directly in an oil-bath at a tem'perature'of '150-160°.,. The keto ester ' dis- 
taied at 137-139” (8 tmn.); dig, 1.1381; 1.5070; yield, 3.2 g., or 60%. Itwasa 

'„ thick, colorless oil, insoluble, .in water, soluble in acid and alkali,.and.gave a pronounced, 
;, coloration'With acidified ferric chloride solution. The remainder' of' the ester waS' left 
.; .in the distilling fla^, probably partly as an inner salt .(VII),.;, ' 

, :Amdys 0 $.'.i: 'Subs.,,. 0.7185,',,0.6905: 34.60, 33.40' cc,' of' 0.0969'17 HQ.' . Gale, for 
CsiHiAH: N,6.63. Found: 6.55,6.57. 

■' When the crude ethyl isogranatonine-carboxylate obtained as'described'above by' 
tile evaporation of the ether was redissolved in ether and allowed'to.'Stand, white hy-', 
gmmm crystals sepamted in 12 to 24 hours. These were insoluble 'm.'ether.' By 'ucidi- 
fylag.' wUh^'^feydrochloric "add and repeating the process described above the oily isomer 
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All attempt was made to prove the presence of the isomeric ketoiiic ester (VIII) 
ill the xylene-ether layer. This layer from condensations representing 400 g. of ethyl 
|S-(3-carbo-ethoxy-piperidino)propionate wsls extracted with hydrochloric acid. ' The 
hydrochloric acid layer w’as made alkaline with potassium carbonate and extracted 
with ether. After evaporation of the ether 15 g, of an oil w'as obtained. This was re¬ 
fluxed with 150 cc. of 20% hydrochloric acid for 4 hours in order to hydrolyze it to the 
corresponding amino ketone. No product, however, was obtained. 

Ethyl Isogranatoiine-carboxylate Hydrochloride (IX). with Somvm 

A'MAnGxiM.—A solution of 5 g. of ethyl isogranatonine-carboxylate hydrochloride iO' 1 
liter of 5% hydrochloric acid was placed in a 20cm. evaporating dish. Sodium, amalgam 
(3%) was added in small pieces at a rate sufficient to mai,ntaii 2 a vigorous evolution of gas. 
At the same time the temperature of the solution was kept below 20 ® by an external 
ice-bath and the reaction of the solution was kept acid to congo red by the addition of 
50cc. portions of coned, hydrochloric acid when the solution appeared alkaline to the in¬ 
dicator. About 1500 g. of 3% sodium amalgam, added during 5 hours, was required to 
complete the reduction, the end of which was shown bj’ a negative ferric chloride test. 
When this point was reached the mercury was separated and the aqueous layer filtered. 
The colorless aqueous solution was evaporated to dryness under diminished pressure and 
the resulting salt residue treated with ivTO successive 300cc. portions of hot 95% alcohol. 
The resulting alcoholic solution, after removal of the sodium chloride, wms evaporated to 
complete dryness under diminished pressure. The straw-colored, amorphous residue 
was covered with 500 cc. of 5-6% alcoholic hydrochloric acid and esterified by refluxing 
for 12 hours. The alcoholic hydrochloric acid was removed under diminished pressure 
and the residue was treated with 25 ce. of saturated potassium carbonate solution,, 
then extracted with ether. The ether extract was concentrated to a volume of IfM) cc. 
and dry hydrogen chloride was passed in.. The hydrochloride of the^ base precipitated',, 
as a brown amorphous,mass. 

This amorphous material was crystallized as was the ethyl isogranatonine-' 
carboxylate hydrochloride. The first crystallization yielded a light/brown mate¬ 
rial which after three crystallizations appeared as practically colorless, microscopic 
crystals which melted at 199-201 ° (Isomer A); yield, 0.35 g., or 7%. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.0810, 0.0800: AgCl, 0.0465, 0.0454,.,' Calc, for CnHitOjiNCl:; 
Cl, 14.23. Found: , 14.20, 14.05. ' 

From the'mother liquors of the crystallization described it was impossible tO'Obtain 
any more crystalline material, so they were combined, evaporated and the free base was 
liberated into ether by means of a' saturated potassium carbonate solutio'ii. The ether 
was removed from the extract and the remai,ning oil subjected' to distillation at 5, mm. 
pressure. It was dissolved in ^dry, ether and the hydrochloride prepared and crystallized. 
After one crystallization the product ,melted at 199-201®., A mixed 'melting point with', 
the crystals (Isomer A) obtained as de^ribed above' was, This product 'Was' 

I"tomer,,B and the yield " was 0.450 g., or 9%. ' There remained in the mother liquors of 
B 0.6 g-of uncrystallizable material, 

' ' Analyses. Subs., 0.1047., 0.1022: , AgCi, '0.0589, 0.0581.' Calc, ior CiiH 2 ,AN,a: 
Cl, 1'4.23. ' Found:,''13.95,4,4.10,- 

' '' 'CATAI.YTIC Reduction.— solution,'of 4 g.^of''ethyl isogranatonine-carboxflate:1iy'-, 
drochloride in 50 cc. of absolute alcohol was shaken, with'hydrogen at 4 atin,ospheres'pres¬ 
sure in the presence of'2 g.,'Of platinum,oxide,catalyst. ',,F''V'ery' 12hours,the catolyst'was, 
shaken with air and at 24-hour intervals 0.5 g, of 'fresh catalyst was' add'Cd. , The reduc¬ 
tion was complete, as shown by a negalive ferric chloride test, in 85 hours. The plati¬ 
num was filtered off and the solution evaporated to dryness under diminished pressure* 
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The residue on recrystaliization gave 2.5 g. (62.5%) of a product which was identical 
with Isomer B from the sodium amalgam reduction. 

Ethyl Benzoyl-isogranatoline-carboxylate Hydrochloride (X). BenzoyIv Chi^or- 
IDE Benzoixation.—I n a lOOcc. flask fitted with a ground-glass reflux condenser was 
placed 3 g. of ethyl isogranatoline-carboxylate hydrochloride (Isomer B) and 10 cc. of 
freshly distilled benzo^d chloride. The flask was then heated in an oil-bath to 140-160 
At this temperature a vigorous evolution of hydrogen chloride took place and in 20 
minutes the reaction was complete. The resulting solution was cooled and diluted with 
75 cc. of ether. The hydrochloride of the benzoyl derivative precipitated as a light 
brown, amorphous mass. The ether solution was poured off and the precipitate dis¬ 
solved in 20 cc. of warm absolute alcohol. This solution was heated with 0.1 g. of bone 
black and filtered. From the filtrate the hydrochloride of the benzoyl derivative was 
obtained in pure white crystals by a method analogous to that described for ethyl iso- 
granatonine-carboxylate hydrochloride; yield, 3.4 g., or 80%. 

A7talyses. Subs., 0.1044, 0.1058; AgCl, 0.0415, 0.0429. Subs., 0,4760: 13.51 cc. 
of 0.0951 .¥ HCL Subs., 0.2030: CO 2 , 0.4523; HoO, 0,1280. Calc, for C 18 H 24 O 4 NCI: 
C, 61.07; H, 6.84; N, 3,96; Cl, 10.03. Found: C, 60.77; H, 7.00; N, 3.78; Cl, 9.84, 10.03. 

An attempt was made to obtain this benzoylation product by the action of benzoic 
anhydride in toluene upon ethyl isogranatoline-carboxylate, obtained from the hydro¬ 
chloride by the action of' saturated potassium carbonate. No benzoylation product was 
obtained. 

Summary 

"' 1. A methioci for tlie preparation of a derivative of a new bicyclic nucleus 
containing a nitrogen atom common to both rings has been developed. 
The new nucleus has been called isogranatanine because it is isomeric 
with. granatanine,. 

2. . The particular derivative .especially investigated was ethyl benzoyl- 
isogranatoline-carboxylate., prepared by-reduction of the ethyl isogranato- 
nine-carboxylate and subsequent benzoylation. 

The ethyl benzoyl-isogranatoline-carboxylate hydrochloride is iso¬ 
meric with homococaine hydrochloride, and is a local anesthetic. It 
is considerably more toxic and less anesthetic than cocaine. Its 2% 

■ solution is irritating to a rabbit’s cornea and does not cause dilation.' 

I;r,bana, Irrmois ' • ■ 
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[Contribution from the Department of Pharmacology, University of Wisconsin] 
ARSENATEB N-ARYLAMINO AXCOHOLS^ 

By Cliff S. Hamilton 

Rscsived August 9, 1923 

The action of etli 3 letie chloroh 3 ’'drin on aromatic amines was first studied 
by Knorr.^ He found that when equivalent amounts of aniline and 
ethylene cMorohydrin vrere heated together in a closed tube at 110° for 
one hour, 2-anilino>ethanol wa^ the chief product. More recently Rind- 
fusz and Hamack^ have shown that N-arylamino alcohols can be prepared 
by boiling aniline with eth^dene chloroh 5 rdrin or with trimeth 5 dene cbloro- 
hydrin in the presence of sodium carbonate. 

This investigation was undertaken in order to study the action of chloro- 
hydrins on aromatic arsonic acids, containing an amino group in the ring. 
The condensation took place in the case of ^-arsanilic acid. With m- 
arsanilic acid, S-amino-d-methyl-phenylarsonic acid and S-amino-l- 
h}rdroxy-phenylarsonic acid,—that is, compoimds containing the amino 
group in the meta position with respect to the arsenic,—negative results 
were ■ obtained. 

The arsonated N-arylamino alcohols were prepared by heating the amino- 
aryl arsonic acid, dissolved in sodium hydroxide solution, with an excess 
of the chlorohydrin. They are beautiful crystalline compoimds and have 
definite melting points. By dissolving the arsonic acids in the calculated 
amount of 2 N sodium hydroxide solution and filtering into alcohol, sodium 
salts were obtained as colorless crystalline compounds, containing' various 
amounts of water of hydration, depending upon the concentration of, the 
alcohol used. Treatment of the arsonated N-arylamino alcohols with 
sodium hydrosulfite gave the yellow, highly insoluble arseno compounds. 

PharmaGological experiments have been carried out with the mono- 
sodium salt'of’ 2-|>-arsono-aniiino-ethanol and 3-f?-arsono-anilino-propanoL 
As was expected, the latter, having the longer side chain, was the more 
toxic. From preliminary experiments,. 3-|?-arsono-anilino-propanol ap¬ 
pears to have the higher trypanocidal action. 

Experimental Part 
Preparation of Arsono Compounds 

One molecidar equivalent of the amino-aryl arsonic acid was, dissolved 
in the' calculated amount' of N sodium' hydroxide solution lO' form a mono- 
sodium salt; 1.5,'molecular equivalents, of "the cMorohydrin was then .added 
work" was made possible by ,a ■grant from 'tbe Public Health Institute,' CM- 
''ca,go.,'■Some:'of the. products are, being'studied pharniacolo|icafl,y, in this laboratory, 
under'the dhection of Dr.'A. S. I/>eveiihart,--'. ■ 

® Rindfusz and Hamack, This Journal, 42,1720 (1920), 
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and the mxture boiled tinder a reflnx condenser ' for 4 to' 5 hours. 
The solution deposited almost colorless crystals on cooling. Coned, 
hydrochloric acid was added "to the cold mixture to hold any unchanged 
fj'-arsanilic acid in solution and the product was filtered off and washed 
carefully with water. It was purified by recrystallizatioii from hot water. 

2"|?-Arsoiio-aiiiiMO-etlia3iol, CHaOHCHgNHCsHiAsOsHa.—^TMs compotind pre¬ 
pared, from ^-arsanilic acid and ethylene chlorohydrin was obtained in 35-40% yields. 
The colorless needles, which melt at 167*168® (nneorr.), are soluble in hot water and dil. 
alkalies, but are insoluble in ether and benzene. 

Analyses, Subs., 0.1989, 0.1994: 32.40, 32.60 cc. of 0.0464 N iodine soln. Subs., 
0.4011, 0.4005: 14.95, 15,05 cc. of 0.1 N HCl soln. Calc, for CsHi^OiNAs: N, 5.36; 
As, 28.73. Found: N, 5.22, 5.26; As, 28.37, 28.47. 

MonosodiUM SALt.—Ten g. of 2-|>-arsono-aniiino-ethanol was dissolved in 19 cc. of 
2 N sodium hydroxide solution and the solution was filtered in a fine stream into 95% 
alcohol. Colorless crystals were deposited immediately. The yield was almost quan¬ 
titative. 

Analyses, ' Sample dried at 105®. Subs., 0.1992, 0.1998: 30.20, 30.35 cc. of 0.0464 
iodine soln. ■ Subs., 0.4001, 0.3992:14.50,14.20 cc. of 0.1 iV HCL Calc, for CgHnOr 
HAsHa; N, 4.94; As, 26.50. Found: N, 5.07, 4.98; As, 26.41,26.46. 

Mono-ammonium —^Using ammonium hydroxide in place of sodium hydroxide 

solution, this compound was prepared by the method outlined under the sodium salt, 
as 'colorless needles, readily soluble in cold water. 

Analyses, Sample dried at 105®. Subs., 0.1991, 0.2003 : 32.40,32.70 cc. of 0.0436 
F iodine soln. Subs., 0.3012, 0.2996: 21.42, 21.38 cc. of 0.1 F HCl. Calc, for CsH^- 
04 lSr 2 As: N, 10.07; As, 20.97. Found: N, 9.96,9.99; As, 26.65, 26.74. ■ 

Barium Saut.— -This compound was prepared by dissolving the arsonic acid in hot 
water and , adding the calculated amount of a barium hydroxide solution, A' white 
precipitate, formed on standing that was insoluble in alcohol, but somewhat soluble in 
water.' 

Analyses, Sample dried at 105®* Subs., 0.2002,0.1999: 27.10, ,27.50 cc. of 0.0436 
iV,iodine soln,. Calc, for CisHsOgNsAsgBa:. As, 22.88. Found: 22.17, 22.53. 

3^1^-Arsono-aiiilino-propanoI, CH 20 H(CH 2 )aNHC 6 H 4 Hs 03 H 2 .—Following the gen¬ 
eral procedure for tlie preparation of arsono compounds, 21.7 g. of ^-arsaniiic acid when 
treated, with, 14 g. of trimethylene chlorohydrin, gave 8 g. of product.' Recrystallizatioii 
froi3i„hot water,gave colorless crystals; m. p., 160-161° (uncorr.).' 

Analyses, Subs., 0.2016, 0.2004:' 32.50, 32.40 cc. of 0.0452 F iodine soln, ,' Subs.,, 
'0.4052, 0.4041: 14.30, 14.42 cc. of' 0.1 F HCL ■■ Calc, for CsH'uO^NAs:' N, 5.09; As, 
27,.27. Found: N, 4.94, 4.99; As, 27.42,-27.40. 

Sodium 'SAnt.—Four g, -of the corresponding arsonic acid gave 3.9 g. of the sodium' 
- salt'as colorless-crystals'from 95% alcohol, on standing. 

Analyses, - Subs, {dried'in, oven,at 105®), 0.1987, 0.,1'991':-''30,60,3-0,60 cc. of 0.0443 
-if'iodine, .soln,"', Subs., 0,3991, 0.3980: 13,61,' 13.52 cc. of ai'",i7HCL "Calc.-for CsHir 
0,iHAsHa.:-As, 25.25;, H, '4.7'l ■Fotmd:...'H,.4.77,4.75; As, 25.60,2-5.55., ', 

Ammonium Salt.— By dissolving''the arsonic' .add,.-in ammonium''hydroxide and 
filtering the solution into- -^cohol, colorless aeedles ,were obtained in ,good yields: ', 

Amlyses, Subs, (dried in oven at 105'®), 0.1898,0.l'OOl: '30.00,, 29.90 cc. of 0.0436' 

, if iodine soln. Subs,, 0BCK)8,0.3006: ^48, m51 cc. 'of O'.l'.if-HCL- - Calc. for' CsHisOi- 
MmM; M, 958; As, 26.6a Found: N, 9.54,9.55; As, 25.89,25.76. 
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Bartom Salt.— A wliite powder, prepared as was the barium salt of 2-#-arsono- 

aniiiEo-etliaiiol, was obtained. 

Analyses. Subs, (dried in oven at 105®), 0.2017, 0.2003: 26.40,26.20 cc. of 0.0436 
i¥ iodine soin. Calc, for CnHMOsNgAssBa: As, 21.89. Found: 21.43,21.42. 

Preparation of Axseno Compounds^ 

One molecular equivalent of the arsonated, N-ar}4amiiio alcohol was 
dissolved in hot water. This solution was added with shaking to a solu¬ 
tion of 10 equivalents of sodium h 3 ^drosulfite in 550 equivalents of water, 
after the latter solution had been previously treated successively with; 
6 equivalents of 10 N sodium hydroxide solution and 10 equivalents of 
cr}^staEine magnesium chloride and filtered from the magnesium hydroxide 
formed. After this mixture had been heated on a water-bath and fre¬ 
quently shaken for V 2 hour, the yellow precipitate which formed was 
filtered off, washed with water, alcohol, and ether and dried in a vacuum. 

2- ./?-Arseno-anilino-ethanol, CH 30 HCH 35 NHQH 4 As==AsC 6 H 4 NHCH 2 CH 20 H.— 
Five g. of 2-J>-arsoiio-aiiiliiio-etliaiiol upon reduction, as outlined above, gave a 30% 
3 deld of the yellow arseno compound. It is insoluble in common organic solvents and 
does not melt below 250®. 

Analyses, Subs., 0.1779, 0.1783: 38,70, 38.60 cc. of 0.0440 N iodine soln. Calc, 
for G 16 H 20 O 2 N 2 ASS!: As, 35.57. Found: 35.93,35.77. 

3- ivArseno-amliao-propanol, CH20H(CH2)2NHCaH4As=:AsCfiH4NH(CH2)2CHr" 
OH.—^Tbe reduction of 10 g. of 3-:^-arsono-anilmo-etlianoI gave 4.5 g. of the arseno 
product. It does not melt below 250® and has the usual properties of arseno derivatives, ■ 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1984, 0.1990: 39.80, 39.90 cc. of 0.0440 iV iodine soln. Calc. 
for 'Ci8H2402N2As2: As, 33.33. Found: 33,14, 33.12. 

Arsonated 5-Di-aiiiliiio Ethane 

s-Bis(:^-arsono-anilmo)ethaiie, H 202 AsC 6 H 4 NH(CH 2 ) 2 NHCsH 4 AsO 3 H 2 .----To a so¬ 
lution of 21.7 g. of ^-arsanhic acid in 100 cc. of N sodium hydroxide solution was added 
12 g. of .ethylene dibromide and the mixture was boded under a reflux condenser. Tie; 
ethylene dibromide gradually dissolved, and a white solid began to form. After, the 
mixture had been boiled for two hours, it'was cooled, 10 cc. of coned, hydrochloric add 
was added to hold the unchanged arsantlic add in solution, and the product was sepa¬ 
rated by filtration, ,, It was purified by dissolving it in 10%, sodium hydroxide solution, 
filtering and addifying the filtrate with coned, hydrochloric add; yidd, 7 g. ,' 

The product is readily soluble in dil. alkalies, two molecular equivalents of sodiuni 
hydroxide being required for the neutral'salt. It does not melt bdow 2^®. '' 

Awdysex. Subs., 0.1888, 0.1992: 33.10, 34.80 cc. of 0.0494 N iodine soln.' Sutss,;. 
O.S^1,'0:3992;-16.65, 17.05 cc. of ai-HO. ''.CMc;'fmr Ci^^ ;N, 

,32.60. Found: ■N,fi.02,5.98; As,B2.52,32.41. ; ,■ 

Mgnosodium SimX: Five g. of the above ■arsonic.add was;dissolved in thevcalcu- 
Tated amount of 2 'sodium .hydroxide.solution t® form the.neutraland the solution' 
w'aS' filtered in a fine stream into 95'% .alcohol;' 3.8 g. of colorless, crystals was depodted. 

', Analyses, ' Subs, (dried in,'oven at'1:05®), 0iMM)9>,'0.2016: ■ 33.40,, ;3S.45 cc'. of 0'.0474' 
Ar'iodinesoln.'" Calc.,'for Ci 4 HMO«N 2 A^a 2 r,'^^ Found':;,2a59,,29,63."' , 

^ Messter, budus and Burning, Co:, pat. ^>057. 
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Summary 

1. The action of chlorohydrins on amino-atyl arsonic acids has been 
investigated, and the properties of the resulting compounds and some of 
their derivatives have been described. 

2. The condensation of ethylene dibrotnide with ^-arsanilic acid has 
been studied, and the neutral sodium salt prepared. 

Madison, Wisconsin 


[Contribution from thb DnPARTMBNT or Chsmicab Hygienej, Johns Hopkins 

University] 

• ANALYSIS OF THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE^ 

By a. T. Shohu 

RecEivED August 23, 1923 

The Jerusalem artichoke, helianilms itiberosus, has long been known and 
used as an article of food. The common books on food analysis and food 
values do not, however, list it. 

There is an analysis by Strauss- and one by Langw^orthy® to w^hich the 
reader is referred for a further description of the occurrence, habits and 
methods of preparing the Jerusalem artichoke for table use. 

This investigation was undertaken with the idea of establishing the 
importance of the Jerusalem artichoke in the treatment of diabetics, but 
suitable clinical material has not been available. The following analysis 
is published in the hope of suggesting such use to others. 

It is well known that this tuber contains large amounts of intilin, a 
carbohydrate which on hydrolysis- 3 delds levulose. Inulin in the form of 
“Topinambur’’ (Jerusalem artichoke) was' used in the treatment of diabetes 
as early as 1851 by Bouchardat,^ Kiilz^ in 1874 showed that inulin was 
burned in, the body-, since diabetics excreted none in the feces. - Inulin has 
fallen , into disuse since Sandmeyer/ 1894, showed that dogs with partial 
removal of the pancreas could not utilize inulin and Mendel,^ 1908, ob¬ 
jected ,to its use because there are -no enz 3 mies in the body to' split It. 
Inulin is, , however,- hydrolyzed by dil. acids. That there, is enough acid 
in the -gastric "juice to, split" it- has, been shown, by Chittenden,®' Lewis® 
-and-OkeyJ ;■ 

Strauss'® has'- reopened the question and found, that inulin, was well 

- ,',, -, ^ Read at the Rodiester,' meeting of the American Chemical" Society,' 1921. 

^Stratiss, rfef. ,52,347 (-1911)..'' 

® Langworthy, U, S. Dept. Agr. BuU., 46B (1917), 

* Cited by Goudberg, -Ref. 9. , , 

* Chittenden, Aw. J. 2,'xvn-J^I898):r,, 

« Lewis, X Am* Med. Asm., 58, 1176 (1912). 

^ Okey, J. Bwi. Ckmn., 39, 149 (1919). 

^ Strauss, Berk kUn. Wmksehr., 49,1213 (1912}. 
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•utilized in severe cases of diabetes with acidosis. Goudberg^ examined the 
feces of the same cases and found no inulin. He also made metabolism 
studies with inulin and found increased production of carbon dioxide. 
The problem of the use in diabetes of 15 or 20 g. of inulin as Jerusalem 
artichoke is quite different from that in metabolism studies of 150 or 200 
g. of pure inulin. The utilization of small amounts would make a great 
difference in diabetes, but ver\^ little in. genera! nutrition. Even if the 
Jerusalem artichoke were inert, it would stUl be useful in making palatable 
diets of suitable bulk for diabetics on greatly, restricted food intake. If 
suitable clinical studies confirm the work of Strauss as does our limited 
experience and that of Joslin and RootJ*^ that there is no increased sugar 
elimination in diabetes; and if at the same time metabolis,m experiments 
show increased utilization of carbohydrate as demonstrated by Goudberg, 
Jerusalem artichoke should become a valuable adjunct in the dietetic 
treatment of diabetes. 

Analysis 

Inulin was prepared from tubers obtained in Decem,ber and Jaiiuar}q 
when storage is most abundant. . Plimmer’s method wos used. The^ 
material w^as a white powder,' soluble in hot water and precipitated by'5'0% 
alcohol. Fehiing’s test gave no reduction before inversion, but positive 
reduction after inversion. After inversion ' levorotation' vras ' increased. 

The juice of the artichoke was-expressed and its Sorensen value (Ph) by' 
the colorimetric method of Clark^^ was foimd to be 5.0. The antineuritic 
properties have been tested in this Laboratoix^ by Miss M. Koch and the 
material was found to contain water-soluble B in scant amounts,. 

The tubers were pared before analysis and the “edible portion’^ 'was 69% 
of the weight as purchased. The analysis was' performed accord.ing",to'-the 
methods -of, the Official Agricultural Chemists and the results' given in 
Table I have been compared with those given by Strauss® and 'Langworthy.®- 
The agreement is dose., ■ 

I-. , , , 

Percentages Composition of tee Edibee Portion op 'Jerusaeem Artichoke ' ' 


K X 6.23 . True Carbo- ■ 

% Moisture Protein protein Fat hydrate Fiber Ash 

Strauss.. 72.62 1.97 0.81 ... 13.08 ... 1.89 

Langworthy.-' 78.7 '2.5 ' ' ,,0.2 --17.50.8 - .l-.l"' 

Show..:'.....,.."., 7,9.0 -■ --S.1 " 0.9 0,.2„ -, 15.5 " .0.8 " -I'.!;.- 


The carbohydrate was determined, by, extracting either, the;-fresh' vege-', 
table, or', the air-dried iEate,iial for-72 horns ,-with boiling'water. The extract 

;. ®',Goudberg, Z.13,'3-lO/f 1918)., 

Joslin-and Root, J. Am. Med. 80,, 1727, (1923),.-' 

- :,'^^''.'Piiiiimer, ,*‘Practical'O'rganic and- 'B-iochmustry/* London,-1915, p.,'2l3,.' " 
.,--,,;,''”:'^''Glark^-','-7.,Lhe''Beteri!ii][iati^ -Wiffiams ,and W-Hkins.-Co,', '192,1^ 
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was hydrolyzed by refluxing for 2 hours with 10% of hydrochloric acid. 
The ievulose was determined by Benedict's method.^® Fifty mg. of 
dextrose is equivalent to 52 mg. of levulose. The carbohydrate content 
was found to be 15.5'%. 

The nitrogen determination of the extract made as described above shows 
that of the nitrogen listed as “protein" 71.6% is readily water-soluble and 
hence not protein. The amino acid nitrogen determined by Van Slyke's 
method^'^ is 27.5% of the water-soluble nitrogen. 

Summary 

Analysis of the Jerusalem artichoke shows that it contains 15.5% 
of inulin. Of the total nitrogen, 71.5% is water-soluble. It contains but 
small amounts of water-soliible B vitamin. Its use in the treatment of 
diabetes should be reinvestigated. Analysis, clinical experience and a 
single experiment in metabolism indicate that the Jerusalem artichoke is a 
valuable adjunct in the dietetic treatment of diabetes. 

Mari^and 

[Contribution rrom the Chbmioiu Laboratory of Cuark University, No. I, 31] 

EEACTIONS OF STRONGLY ELECTROPOSITIVE METALS WITH 
ORGANIC SUBSTANCES IN LIQUID AMMONIA SOLUTION. 
rV. ACTION OF THE ALKALI METALS ON TRIPHENYLMETHYL 
AND ITS COMPOUNDS 

By Cham^es A. .Kraus AND T. Kawamura 
Rscsivsd SsPT:eMBBK 6,1923 

The triphenylmethyl group is the-, first example discovered of a class 
of compounds exhibiting certain characteristic properties. What attracted 
particular .notice in the first instance was the fact that these compounds 
appeared to form an exception- to the quadrivalence of the carbon atom. 
These groups, however, possess many other properties which serve to dis¬ 
tinguish them, as well as their compounds, from other organic compounds. 
Thus, compounds of the triphenylmethyl group with the halogens exhibit 
electrolytic properties in solutions in .certain solvents,'while the groups also' 
yield compounds with strongly electropositive metals, such as' sodium, the 
properties of which characterize them as exceptional. now know that 
many''other elements compounds resembling Ahe triphenylmethyl 
'group as, for-'^example,' ieadj^'^.fe and nitrogen,^-.although', the 

properties of ' these- groups have not been extensively investigated. 

Benedict, J. Am, Med. Assoc., 57, 1193 (1911). 

Van Slyke, J. Biol Clem., 12, 275 (1912). 

^ Rfigheimer, Am., 354, 53 (1909). 

«B.Kmtise,B#'.,54,20«)(1921); 55* 8S8'(1922). 

»Kra«, Tms Journal, 35,1732 (1913), , • ., 

, * H. WAttid, m, mZ, 1C^8, 1112 (1915). 
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Some years ago one of the present authors® made the observation that 
the triphenylmethyi halides, when treated with alkali metals in liquid 
ammonia solution, yield a compound highly soluble in liquid ammonia, 
exhibiting a strong red color by transmitted light and a greenish-violet 
color by reflected light in concentrated solution. In view of the strongly 
electropositive nature of sodium and the electronegative nature of chlorine,, 
it appeared probable that a reaction occurred in which sodium chloride 
was formed, leaving behind either the free group or a compound between 
this group and sodium. This reaction has accordingly been studied further. 

Experimental Part 

Action of Sodium on Triphenylmethyi Chloride.—The reactions were 
carried out in an apparatus similar to that which has akeady been described 
in an earlier number of this series.® 

As stated, metallic sodium reacts with the triphenylmethyi halides in 
liquid ammonia solution. Because of the low solubility of the halides, 
reaction takes place somewhat.slowly;, this difficulty may, however, be 
overcome by stirring the reaction mixture by means of a stream of ammonia 
vapor passed through the solution. The compound formed is very soluble. 
Under favorable conditions it may be obtained in the form of reddish 
needles. No gas is evolved in the reaction' with triphenylmethyi chloride. 

Five g. of triphenylmethyi chloride was treated with 0.825 g.. of metallic sodium in 
liquid ammonia. At the end of the reaction about 50 cc. of pure toluene was added, 
after which the bath of ammonia surrounding the reaction chamber was removed.. Xbe 
compound is soluble in toluene and separation was eflected from the sodium chloride by 
filtering through a Gooch crucible in an apparatus in which the air was displaced by 
means of ammonia vapor. The residue on the filter consisted of sodium chloride with a 
small-amount of sodium hydroxide, due presumably to the presence of a slight,.amount, 
of moisture. The sodium chloride obtained weighed 0.98 g., corresponding approxi¬ 
mately to one-half the sodium originaliy introduced. 

It, follows that, one molecule of triphenylcMoromethane reacts with two 
atoms, of sodium to, form one molecule each of sodium, ■ chloride'and, a 
compound of sodium with the triphenylmethyi group J ' Reaction: takes, 
place according to the equation 

{C 6 H 5 )sCG! '+ 2Ka = (QH^hCNa +: NaCl ,; ' , (1) ' 

The compound formed between sodium'and the triphenylmethyi group is, 
very reactive, even at the temperatures of' liquid', .ammonia. '' With' water' 

. '® Kraus, unpublished''observations. 

,;,'® White,., This JouaHAn, 45, 779,'(1923)."'' . 

^, ^',This same compound had, previouriy been described by ScHenk and Ochs [Ber,, 
49', 608 " (1916)',],,. although' this 'publicatiou was not available when, . the present investi- 
gatiott'', was airried out It may 'benoted that, 'as here, prepared, .the^ sodium triphenyh' 
'.' methyl,,''Compound contains, one molecule .of' ammonia,' as has since' been ,shown by Dr, 
,'',^''R,,''.Rosen m this laboratory.:' 
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it reacts to form sodium hydroxide and triphenylmetliane, as was shown 
by characterizing the products of the reaction. Thus 

(C 6 H 5 )sCNa + H 2 O = (CeHdaCH + NaOH. (2) 

The compound combines readily with oxygen to form a white product^ 
the nature of which was not determined at the time.^ 

With ammonium chloride in liquid ammonia, sodium triphenylmethyl 
yields an immediate pinkish precipitate and the red color disappears. 
This compound, however, is unstable, since it turns white vSlowly on stand¬ 
ing at the temperature of boiling ammonia. Apparentty the initial re¬ 
action consists in a replacement of the sodium by the ammonium group to 
form, an a,mmonium triphenylmethyl,. which subsequently decomposes 
according to the equation 

(C6H5)sCNH 4 - (C6H5)3CH 4- NHs. (3). 

Triphenylmethane was characterized as an end-product in this reaction. 
Sodium triphenylmethyl reacts with bromobenzene and triphenylchloro- 
methane to form tetraphenylmethane and triphenylmethyl, respectively, 
as will be described below. Sodium triphen^dmethyl is moderately soluble 
ill toluene and benzene, but is insoluble in petroleum ether and ligroin. 

Action of Metallic Sodium on Triphenylmethane.—The nature of the 
compound formed between sodium and the triphenylmethyl group was 
further elucidated by the action of sodium on triphenylmethane in 
liquid amm,onia solution. When triphenylmethane is treated with metallic 
sodium , in equivalent amount in liquid ammonia, reaction takes place 
somewhat slowty with the formation of sodium triphenylmethyl and the 
evolution of hydrogen. The compound formed, as was shown by its 
properties at the end of the reaction, is the same as that formed by the 
action of sodium on triphenylmethyl chloride. This method of preparing 
sodium triphenylmethyl has the advantage that the solutions of the com¬ 
pound in ammonia may be obtained without the presence of, sodium chlor¬ 
ide. Three g, of triphenylmethane reacted completely with 0.2829 g. of 
sodium in the course of about an, hour. Reaction takes place according to 
the equation,' 

(CgHfihCH -b Na = (CeHslaCISra ,4- V 2 H 2 . , , ' ',(4) 

What is: perhaps most striking in the case of this reaction,is the fact that 
,'hydrogen attached to a saturated carbon atom is replaced by sodium.' 
Evidently, triphenylmethane is to' be looked upon, as a very weak mono-, 
basic acid. ■ ,Further 'evidence to this .effect wilt be adduced in a subsequent 
article. 

Synthesis of , TriphenylmethyT in ' Liquid Ammonia.—If sodium tri¬ 
phenylmethyl is present in liquid, ammonia solution, we should expect it to 
be a comparatively weak electrol 3 rte because .of the^ weakly electronegative 

» TMs reaction bas, subsequently been 'studied by Dr. R. Rosen in this' Laboratory. 
Tiierestiltswil appear later., ,,; , ' ■, ■ , 
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properties of the triphen^dmethyl group. If, therefore, we were to' treat 
sodium triphenylmethyl with triphenylmethyl chloride, we should expect 
the following reaction to take place 

(C 6 H 5 )sCNa + (CfiH 5 ) 3 CCI = 2[CfMB)zC + NaCi (5) 

The sodium compound was prepared-from equivalent amounts of sodium and tii- 
phenyicliloromethane in liquid ammonia according to the method previously described. 
All equivalent amount of triphen 5 ’lcli!orometliane was then added to the solution. In 
liquid ammonia, the reaction between triphenyfchloromethane and sodium triphenyl- 
meth 3 d takes place only' very slowly because of the low solubility of the former sub¬ 
stance. Tvlieii toluene is added to the mixture, both compounds are dissolved 
and reaction takes place immediately. The red color due to the sodium, compound 
disappears, while the yellow color which is characteristic of tripheiiylm,eth 3 d makes its 
appearance. By stirring the solution with a stream of ammonia xmpor the rate of the 
reaction is greatly accelerated. 

Dry air was passed through this solution, whereby the free group was oxidized, the 
yellow color disappearing and a white amorphous precipitate being formed. The con¬ 
tents of the tube w’ere transferred to a small distilling dask and the toluene was distilled. 
Organic impurities were removed extraction with ether, in which the peroxide, formed 
as a result of the process of oxidation, is insoluble. The residue was washed with vrater 
to remove sodium chloride, and the resulting compound, which remained behind on the 
filter paper, 'was' recrystallized from hot benzene.. The melting point w'as found to be 
186° sharp, which corresponds to that of the pero.xide of triphenydmethyl. Tripheayl- 
methyl is evidently formed according to 'Hquation 5. 

Triphenylmethyl in liquid ammonia reacts at once with metallic soditun to' form 
sodium triphenydmethyl,. whose- pre.sence is made evident by its characteristic red color. 
The compound was further characterized by the formation - of triphenylmethane when 
water W'as added to the solution, according to Equation 2. ' 

No reaction appears to take place between ammonium chloride and the iree tri- 
phenylmethyd group. 

Sodium tripheuylmethyi appears to be entirely stable in liquid amnionia 
solution and in the presence, of ammonia vapor at low temperatures. 
At, higher ' temperatures,, however, the solid decomposes.' Previous in¬ 
vestigators have-. noted that sodium triphenylmetliane is. acted upon by 
ammo.nia vapor 'W'ith, ■ the', formation.-' of. sodium amide ':a,nd, triphenyi-. 
methane.^ This reaction has since been studied more in-detail and wiE, be 
described in another paper. 

, Synthesis of Tetraphenylmethane,—Tetraphenylmethane 'may be^' 
readily symthesized through' the action of .bromobenzene on' sodium, tri¬ 
phenylmethyl.. ' When the phenyl bromide is,added ..directly to the,solution 
of the,sodium.compound,,in liquid-.ammonia,,, reaction takes.place,slowly. 
The reaction is hastened if toluene-is ad.ded' to, the,,liquid, ammonia -sohition.' 
of triphenylmethyl.,-- For this..p.urpose the-major'portion,.of: the aminonia 
,is -evaporated. " The compound .precipitated' in this .process must not, be 
allowM -'.to warm, much above, the .boiling: point,' of, ammoma,; as'" otherwise 
it-' .is','decGmpos,ed. ' - .W^hen the: excess - 'ammonia has been; evolved,' phenyl 
'"bromide ^i^ added,,,and:,the ^'Con.tents.-.'-of' the-.tube, .are 'allowed,, to warm .slowly 
',®;'-Schlenk":::and'Dcfe^ k'^'.',',. 
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to room temperature. Tetraphenylmethane is formed according to the 
reaction 

(C6H5)3CNa 4- (C 6 H 5 )Br = (C6H6)4C + NaBr (6) 

Ten g. of triplienykiiloromethane was treated with 1.65 g. of metallic sodium, the 
ammocia evaporated and toluene added as described; 55 cc. of pure dry bromobenzene 
was then added. The mixture was stirred by passing a stream of ammonia gas through 
the reaction tube at the temperature of liquid ammonia. At the end of about half an 
hour the bath of boiling ammonia was removed and the contents of the tube allowed to 
warm slowly to room temperature, after which the tube was placed in a water-bath and 
the contents brought to a temperature of 100°. As the temperature rises, the excess 
phenyl bromide dissolves the solid present, yielding a solution which is dark yellow 
in color. The insoluble residue consists chiefly of sodium bromide. On completion of 
the reaction, the contents of the tube were transferred to a small distilling flask and the 
excess of bromobenzene was evaporated. The residue of solid in the distilling flask was 
treated with ether and the mixture filtered. Any triphenylchloromethane vhich had 
not been acted upon was thus carried off wdth the ether. The residue on the filter 
consisted of tetraphenylmethane and sodium bromide, the latter being then removed 
with water. The residue was dried and recrystallized from hot benzene by slow 
cooling, From acetic anhydride the compound may be obtained in the form of long, 
silky needles; yield 4.35 g., or 37.8%. Tetraphenylmethane is practically insoluble 
in alcohol and ether, petroleum ether, ligroin, cold acetic acid and cold acetic anhydride; 
and is soluble in hot acetic acid, acetic anhydride, benzene, toluene and ethylene bromide. 
Recrystallization from hot acetic acid is recommended for the purpose of obtaining large 
crystals. 

The molecular iveight of the compound was determined in benzene by the boiling- 
point method. Three determinations gave 310.3, 315.4, 317.5, which is In good agree¬ 
ment with the calculated value of 320. 

Action of Potassium on Triphenylchloromethane.—The action of potas¬ 
sium on triphenylcMoromethaiie is similar to that of sodium, two equiva¬ 
lents of potassium being required to complete the reaction. Potassium 
triphenylmethyl has the same appearance as sodium triphenylmethyl 
and exHbits very similar properties.- It exhibits, however, this marked 
difference,' namely,' that while sodium triphenylmethyl is unstable in 
the presence of ammonia, potassium triphenylmethyl is stable even at a 
temperature of 100®. Another marked difference is that it has not'been- 
found possible , to synthesize tL. 'riphenylmethyl group , by the' action of 
triphenylmethyl chloride on potassium triphenylmethyl, as will' be shown 
below. 

' Action .of Potassium Triphenylmethyl on. Triphenylchloromethane,— 
The attempt'W'as'made::.to synthesize^-triphenyM'ethyl by .the same proced¬ 
ure which was employed'.'in^-the' of ".''Sodium triphenylmethyl. In no' 
case, however, was any evidence of.the formation of the free triphenyl-' 
"methyl"group obtained* ’ 

" Reaction was focmd to take place on adding triphenylchloromethane to potassium 
triphenylmethyi ia the presence of tduene, and was completed in the course of a few-' 
mliwtesi, the'tsed iwalor of the potassittm compound dmp'pearing and a yellow^color taking 
^ whie-a wall amount of soM impurity was left in the bottom .of- the^ reaction' 
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tube. TJie ammonia was evaporated, the residue heated to 70® and the toluene dis¬ 
tilled under reduced pressure. The residue left in the reaction tube was treated with 
Hgroin and then filtered. From the filtrate fine white crystals were obtained, m. p. 
210®, and from the residue on the filter paper a powder was obtained, m. p. 235-^236®. 
This experiment w^as repeated a number of times with practically the same results, the 
chief product of the reaction being the compound melting at 210°. From 50 to 60% 
of the original compound was obtained in this form. 

Tests rrere made for the presence of free triphenylmethyl in the toluene solution, by 
passing air through this solution. No' trace of peroxide could be obtained, the chief 
product again being a compound melting at 210®, The melting point of this compound 
agrees with that of the so-called stable hexaphenylethane obtained by AnschiitzA® 
That this compound is actually hexaphenylethane may be doubted. 

Action of Calcitini on Triphenylchlorometliane*—Metallic calcitmi re¬ 
acts readily with triphenylchloromethane in ammonia solution to form a 
reddish-brown compound. From its appearance it may be inferred that 
the reaction is similar to that which takes place in the case of sodium 
The compound is much less stable than the corresponding sodium com¬ 
pound, since it decomposes almost at once at ordinary temperatures and 
slowly even at liquid ammonia temperatures. A white product results, 
the nature of which was not further studied. 

Mechanism of the Reduction Process 

The action of sodium on triphenylmethyl and its compounds is of 
interest, not only because of the light it throws on the nature of the tri'- 
phenylmethyl group, but also because, of the insight it yieldsinto the mech-'' 
anism of the reduction of organic compounds by means of electropositive 
metals. ■ In the metal solutions, the active reducing agent is the free 
negative electron, and the process of reduction consists in the combination 
of the' negative electron with the.negative constituent' of the carbon' 
compound tp form a negative ion.'. The carbon group, on the other hand, 
may be left in, the free condition, may combine with the negative electron 
to form an anion,, or, may react with other substances present to form 
various compounds. ■ In general, in the presence of 'excess of the free .metal,, 
that is, in' the presence of excess .negalive dectrons, the organic' group 
will either form a stable, negative ion - or :react' with other' substances,, 
more particularly the solvent. The initial stage of the reaction, in,'any 
case, will take place as follows: RX +" 2e"" = Re* + Xe"*. Depending 
upon the strength of the.'acid':RH and''the strength of the base ,',MN'IIi,' 
where M is the'metallic'dement present'in the solution, reaction may "take 
place ,.according to the .equation, Re” +■ H+ '== RH. . .In, O'ther , words, 
if the hydrocarbon'RH 'is a sufficiently ."weak 'acM and the,'base MNHt' 
a '''sufficiently,'weak 'base,^the .salt RM 'wil. hydrolyZ'S' according', to,' the, 
equation, RM + NHs — RH + MNHi. " 

:' the'''.case'.,.'of." triphenylinethyl'chloride',.', the,'^.',iomc. '.reaction', may. '.be 
Anschutz,f 
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written thus: (CeHs^igCCl -f 2e~ - (C 6 H 5 ) 3 C~ + C1-. Since sodium 
triplienylmethyl is an electrohi:e in ammonia, the ionic equation above 
properly describes the reaction. 

Solutions of triplienylmeth}'! chloride in liquid ammonia conduct the 
electric current, as do also solutions of sodium triphenylmethvL^^ The 
triphenylmethyl group is an example of a numerous class of substances 
the members of which exhibit amphoteric properties with respect to the 
, positive and negative charges, that is, which are capable of existing either 
as anions or as cations, depending upon conditions. As has elsewhere been 
pointed out by one of the present authors, this is a property common to 
practically all the free groups. In this respect the free groups closely 
resemble the elements with which they are allied, namely elements which 
are weakly electropositive and electronegative. All such elements exhibit 
amphoteric properties, acting either as anions or cations, depending upon 
conditions, and the same is true of the free groups. The chief distinction 
between the groups and the elements lies in the fact that, with the exception 
of hydrogen, all the intermediate elements in the potential series are multi¬ 
valent, while the free groups are, as a rule, univalent. 

The closest analog to the free groups among the elements is hydrogen, 
which exhibits marked amphoteric properties, being electropositive when 
combined with more strongly electronegative elements as, for example, 
the halogens, and being electronegative when combined with the more 
electropositive elements as, for example, the alkali metals. 

Summary 

The strongly electropositive metals react with triphen 3 dmetliyl chloride 
■in liquid ammonia to form the chloride of .the metal and a compound of the 
metal , with' the, triphenylmethyl • group. The sodium and potassium 
compounds are readily soluble-in liquid ammonia and are fairly soluble in 
benzene and, toluene. The solutions exhibit a strong red color and the 
sodium' co-mpound has been obtained in the .form of red needles. The 
potassium compound is stable up to 100°, the sodium compound is un¬ 
stable at room, temperatures, while the,calcium compound -is unstable even' 
.at the, tem.perature of .' bo,iling'ammonia. ■ 

■; The,free triphenylmethyl-group may .be-synthesized by 'the .action of 
triphenylmethyl chloride on sodium triphenylmethyl in the presence of 
toluene. A corresponding synthesis could .not be carried' out with potas- 
sitim triphenylmethyl. The free tripheiiylm'eth54, group in 'liquid' .ammonia 
■reacts readily with sodium to form the sodium, salt 

Tetraphenylmethane is formed by the action of phenyl bromide on 
sodium triphenylmethyl in liquid ammonia. , ' 

R. RcKca, Dtss&rmtim» Clark University, 1^23. ,' 

Mm, trm, cMm,, 42, 588 (1^23). 
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The meclianisni of the reduction of organic halides by means of the 
alkali metals in liquid ammonia solution is discussed. 

Worcester, IXIassachusetts 

[Contribution from the Chemicae Laboratory ' of Harvard University] 

THE ADDITION OF MERCUIRIC SALTS TO ALPHA-BETA- 
UNSATDRATED KETONES 

By Edmund B. Middleton^ 

Rscbived September 21,1923 

It is well knowm that mercuric salts react more or less readily with 
various unsaturated compounds to give products whose compositions are 
represented by unsaturated compound plus —HgX and —OH, if the reac- 
tionis carried out in aqueous solution, or unsaturated compound plus —HgX 
and — OR if the reaction is carried out in alcohol. There has been some 
t^uestion as to their structure, w^hether they are saturated compounds 
formed by addition to the double linkage or complex compounds of the 
double salt or molecular For example, when ethylene is passed 

into a methyl alcoholic solution of mercuric acetate, it forms a compound, 
whose composition is represented by C2H4.HgOCOCH3. OCH3 and which 
according to these two views, is either a molecular compound, or the 
saturated compound,^ CH 2 -CH 2 ■ The principal reason why 

OCHs^HgOCOCHs 

substances of this type have-been regarded as molecular compounds is 
the ease with which the unsaturated compounds, are regenerated by acids. 
C2H4. HgX.OCH3 + HX C2H4 + CH3OH + HgXn. The most re¬ 
cent work' of Adams, Roman and Sperry^ shows conclusively that in some 
cases these .are saturated compounds formed by addition to the double 
bond. The following investigation of the reaction between mercuric 
acetate and oi,|8-unsaturated ketones was undertaken with the purpose'' 
of getting further "evidence ,on this point and on the mode of addition. 
The results show that a,i3-unsatur'ated ketones with one double iinkage, 
such, as benzalacetophenone,, will react with but one' moi of'''mercuric, 
acetate while with .d[ibenzalace,tone, winch has 'two 'double linkagesr,two 
mols. of" mercuric acetate reacted. It appears' from tliiS' that addition' to, 
the double linkages has taken'"'place, ■ Furthermore, ■ all, the compounds 
were white.',' Cinnamalacetophenone,, a ketone which 'has' two ,double 

National,'Researcli FeEow, in Chemistry. ■, 

„ 2' For an account of' the ar^nents'in favor ,of and against, *,moleci!laU'structure's, 
see "'Whitmore, **Organic'Gompomds of Mercury,**''The' Chemical Catalog' Co., 19'21, 
Chap. 5- . 

Schoeliei'and'Schr,auth, Ber., 46, 2867 (1913). ''Manchot,,'Ber., 53, 986,(1,920). 

'' ' Adams, Roman and Sperry,' This Journal, 44, ,1781 (1922). Mills and Adams, 

45, 1842 (1923). ■''"'■'i" 
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linkages, one of which is y to the carbonyl, reacted with two molecules of 
alcoholic mercuric acetate, but the acetate compound has not been ob¬ 
tained in a form suitable for analysis, and when sodium chloride solution 
was added, insoluble amorphous precipitates of variable composition were 
obtained. 

The simple «,^-unsaturated ketones were found to react readily with 
mercuric acetate in alcoholic, solution. With benzalacetopllenone, the 
products obtained analyzed for the ketone to which the groups —OR and 
HgOCOCHs had been added. The addition might have taken place in 
one of three ways: the groups could add 1, 4 to the conjugated system, 
like other metallic derivatives, to give a compound of the structure I; 
or they might possibly add 1, 2, according to either II or III. 


H H 

CeHs-C—C sHb 


OR OHgX 


H 

CcHb-C- 


H 

-C- 


-C—CeHfi 


OR HgX O 
II 


H H 

CeHB—C C C—CaH6 

I I II 

HgX OR O 
III 


Structure III may be discarded immediately because the mercury com- 
poimds obtained reacted with halogens, the halogen replacing the mercury 
group and a-halogen-iS-alkoxy ketones were obtained. The a-broiiio- 
|3-ethoxy and o:-bromo-/3-methoxy addition products of benzalacetophenone 
have been isolated recently by Dufraisse and Gerald^ as intermediate 
products in the reaction of sodium alcoholate with ct-bromobenzalaceto- 
phenone. The melting points and other properties given by these workers 


NaOR 

CsHfi—GH^CBr—C—C bHb +-> 

11 ROH 

■ O 

H 

CsHa—C=C~C—C bHb + NaX 


CsHb—CH—CHB r—C—C«H® 


OR O 

X 


OR O 


are identical with those of the bromine compounds obtained from the 
mercury derivatives of benzalacetophenone by replacing the mercury 
with, bfomine. ■ 

It now remains to distinguish between Structures I and II. In this 
connection, the reaction of mercuric acetate in alcohol solution with di- 
benzalacetone was studied. If the groups add 1,4, we should expect 
to get only a monomercury compound with dibenzalacetone, CeH^- 


C——"GH—CH—^CsHs. But the products obtained had two 

GR-,'' I'":--: ' ■ 


OHgX 


—OR and two —^HgOCOCHs groups, and a dimercurated product could 
not have been obtained by 1, 4 addition alone. Furthermore, the com- 
^ Dufraisse and Gerald, CompL rend., 174, 1631 (1922). 
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pounds did not give mercuric oxide with sodium hydroxide solution as one 
might expect if they were —OHg— derivatives, so that mercury compounds' 
of benzalacetophenone have Structure II, while the derivatives of dibenzal- 
acetone are CeH^—CH—CH—C—CH-CH—CeHg. The mercury de- 

OR i !l 1 1 

HgX O HgX OR 

rivatives of unsaturated ketones are therefore analogous to the substances 
derived from the unsaturated esters. 

The behavior of these compounds was similar to that of mercury de¬ 
rivatives of other unsaturated compounds. Solutions of the acetates 
gave precipitates of the bromides or chlorides when treated with sodium 
bromide or chloride solution and they were decomposed by acids and by 
sodium iodide in the usual way. Also, they were found to be decomposed- 
by Grignard reagents; ethylmagnesium bromide reacted with the bromo- 
mercuri-methoxy derivative of benzalacetophenone giving /1-pheiiylvalero- 
plienone. The last substance is obtained from benzalacetophenone itself 
and ethylmagnesium bromide^ 

As Dufraisse and Gerald^ have shown, the a-bromo-jS-alkoxy-jS-phenyl 
propiophenones lose hydrogen bromide with sodium alcoholate giving 
ketones of the structurCj CgHa — C=CH—C—CeHs. These unsaturated 

I II 

OR O 

ketones reacted with alcoholic mercuric acetate but no '‘acetaF' compound, 
OR H 
I 

—G-C-C—CgHg, was obtained; the analyses indicated that the 

1 I II 

OR HgX O 

product was diacetoxymercuri-dibenzoyl methane. The reaction was 
found to go best in dil. alcohol solution so it probably proceeds first, by 
the addition of —OH and — HgOCOCHs, second, by the elimination of 
ROH and third, by the further addition of mercuric acetate. 

Substitution in the benzene rings did not affect the reaction of the un¬ 
saturated ketones with mercuric acetate. Benzal-p-chloro-acetophenone 
reacted as readily as benzalacetophenone itself. But the reaction failed 
with benzaldesoxybenzoin. Nor were addition compounds formed with 
cyclopropane ketones. Dimethyl 2-phenyl-3-benzoyl-cyclopropane-di- 
carboxylate^ did not react with mercuric acetate in cold methyl alcohol 
solution nor did l,2-dibenzoyl-3-phenyl-cyclopropane.® Other cyclo- 
propanes were tried without obtaining addition products. 

It is interesting to compare the reactions of unsaturated ketones with 

® Scho^l^, Sehrauth and Struemee, Bar., 43, 695 (1910) ; 44, 1048 (1911) 

Am, Chem. J,, 38, 648 (1907). 

8 Kohler and Conant, This Journal, 39, 1404 (1917). 

® Kohler and Jones, ibid., 41, 1249 (1919). 
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iiiercuric acetate and witli mercuric halides. vSince this work was "Com- 
pleteds Vorlatider and Eichwald^^ have published an account of more 
coiiipomids obtained from mercuric chloride and bromide, and unsatiirated 
ketones. The double compounds, composed of one moL of ketone and 
one mol. of mercmic halide, were stable towards alcohol, the solvent 
used; that is, there were no products obtained of the type, unsatiirated 
ketone plus —OR plus —HgX. In hot alcohol they were completely dis¬ 
sociated into their components, mercuric halide and uiisaturated ketone. 
The writer has found b}^ measuring the elevation of the boiling point of 
acetone, that they are completely dissociated in this solvent, while the 
compounds described in this paper, while not entirely undecomposed, are 
not dissociated to this extent. The compounds obtained with mercuric 
halides are colored and with an unsaturated ketone with two double link¬ 
ages; dianisalacetone, the product obtained by Vorlander and Eichwald, 
contained only one mol. of mercuric halide to one of ketone. In view of 
the facts known, it seems probable that the following equilibrium exists 
when alcoholic solutions of mercuric salts and of an unsaturat€d ketone 
such as benzalacetophenone are brought together. 


CeHs—CH^CH—C—C gHs -f HgXs CeHs—CH==CH-~C—CoHis.HgXs, 

II II 


o o 

I II 


+ ROH 

CsHfi—CHX—CH—C—CfiHfi -CH—CH—C—CsHs + HX 

I II OR HgX O 

HgX O 

III IV' 


When a mercuric salt such as the acetate, which is alcoholized to a relatively 
large extent, is used, the reaction finally goes to IV. But when HgX 2 is 
one of the mercuric halides, the compounds first formed are not affected 
by the alcohol and the equilibrium represented by Steps I, II and III may 
be present. In solution such an ec[uilibrium may exist, but the compounds 
which finally precipitate when mercuric acetate is used are the result of 
the addition of —OR and HgOCOCHs to the double linkage. 

Experimental Part 

a-Acetoxymercuri-iS-methoxy-iS-plienylpropiophenone.— A solution of 25 g. of 
benzalacetophenone and 38 g. of mercuric acetate in 250 cc. of absolute methyl alcohol 
was allowed to stand until a sample no longer gave a precipitate of mercuric oxide with 
sodium hydroxide solution.^ The solution was.,concentrated, by ■ evaporation and the 
mercury compound crystallized; weight, 53 g. After recrystallization from methyl 
alcohol it melted at 116T 

Analyses. Calc, for Ci 8 Hi 804 Hg: C, 43.31; H, 3.63; Hg, 40.2. Found: C, 4313; 
H,,3.54;,Hg, 40.2, 40.0. 

Vorlander;;ahd;3gi<diw^ ■ /k 
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a“Acetoxyinerciiri-i3-etlioxy~/3-phenylpropioplieiioiie.—In a similar manner, benzal- 
acetoplienone reacted with mercuric acetate in absolute ethyl alcohol; 25 g. of ketone 
gave 64 g. of mercury compound. Recrystallized from ethyl alcohol, it melted at 134°. 

Analyses. Calc, for Ci 9 H 2 o 04 Hg: Hg, 39.1. Found: 39.3,39.1. 

a“Bromomercuri“i(3~methoxy-i3"phenylpropiophenone.—To 25 g. of the acetate 
dissolved in alcohol was added drop by drop while the mixture was stirred exactly one 
molecidar equivalent of potassium bromide dissolved in a little water. The bromide was 
precipitated as an oily product but solidified on standing. It was recrystallized from 
methyl alcohol; yield, 20 g.; in. p., 141°. 

Analyses. Calc, for CisHisOoBrHg: C, 36.94; Hg, 38.6. Found: C, 36.91, Hg, 39.3. 

a-Bromomercuri"/3-ethoxy-i3-phenylpropiophenone.—In a similar manner, the 
bromomercuri-ethoxy derivative was prepared by treating the acetate with one molecular 
equivalent of potassium bromide. The product, recrystallized from ethyl alcohol, 
melted at 138°. 

Analysis. Calc, for CnHnOoBrHg: Hg, 37.6. Found:'37.7. 

a-Bromo-/3-methoxy-j3-phenylpropiophenone.—To 50 g. of the acetoxymercuric 
methoxy derivative of benzalacetophenone dissolved in methyl alcohol one molecular 
equivalent of bromine was added slowly while the mixture was stirred, and the flask 
containing the mercury compound was cooled with ice water. After a half hour most 
of the alcohol was removed by distillation and the residue dissolved in ether. The 
ethereal solution was washed several times with strong aqueous potassium bromide to 
remove mercuric bromide, and then with water. After evaporation of the ether an oil 
remained, most of which solidified on standing. Recrystallized from methyl alcohol, 
it melted at 76°. 

Analysis. Calc, for CioHieOaBr: Br, 25.0. Found: 24.4. 

a-Bromo-iS-ethoxy-^-phenylpropiophenone.—^The ethoxy compound was prepared 
in a similar manner by bromination of the ethoxy-mercury compound in alcohol or ether. 
Recrystallized from ethyl alcohol, it melted at 60-61°; 55 glof mercury compound gave 
18 g. of product. 

Analyses. Calc, for CiyHnOoBr: C, 61.26; H, 5.10. Found: C, 61.49, 61.36; 
H, 5.18, 5.14. 

The combustion of this compound was troublesome. When burned carefully in an 
ordinary combustion tube, a certain portion of material always came through unde¬ 
composed. It was necessary to use the cerium oxide-asbestos catalyst described by 
Reimer.^^ 

The compound melting at 60-61° (small needles) was always obtained except in the 
last run made when flat crystals melting at 74° resulted. This was evidently the other 
racemate possible. 

Analyses (compound melting at 74°). Calc, for CxTHiTOaBr: Br, 24.0. Found: 
,23.9, 24.2. 

a-Iodo-jS-inethoxy-iS-pheiiylpropiophenoiie and the Ethoxy Gompound.—Treatment 
of the mercury compounds with iodine instead of bromine gave the iodo-alkoxy addition 
products of benzalacetophenone. ' 

The ethoxy compound melted at 75-76 °. 

■Analysis.: Calc, for C 17 H 17 O 2 I: I, 33.4. Found: 33.4. 

The methoxy compound melted at 96°. 

' Analysts. ■ ■• Calc, for ChHibOsI: I, 34.7. Found: 34.6. 

■ ''^‘•VReimer, .This JbOTNAi;,, 
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ActioE of Alkali on a-Bromo-iS-metkoxy-iS-plieiiylpropioplieiioiie and Addition of 
Mercuric Acetate to the Product—A solution of 13.8 g. of the bromine compound in 
metliyi alcohol was treated with one molecular equivalent of sodium methylate. Tlie 
solution was heated until it became neutral. It was then poured into water and ex¬ 
tracted'with ether. The oil obtained from the ether layer was distilled at 6 mm. The 
fraction boiling at 200-205° was collected; yield, 8 g. The ethoxy compound was pre¬ 
pared in the same way, by the action of sodium ethylate on the a-bromo-'iS-ethoxy 
ketone. 

The methoxy compoimd was dissolved in 90% methyl alcohol and treated with two 
molecular equivalents of mercuric acetate. As the solution stood, a white crystalline 
substance was gradually deposited. After 24 hours 80% of the calculated amount had 
crystallized. It was only very slightly soluble in alcohol; m. p., 237°. The analysis 
indicated that the product was the diacetoxymercuri derivative of dibenzoyl methane. 

Analyses. Calc, for CigHieOeHga: C, 30.75; H, 2.14; Hg, 54.1. Found: C, 30.20; 
H, 2.21; Hg, 54.5, 54.6. 

The ethoxy compound reacted with mercuric acetate in ethyl alcohol to give the 
same mercury compound, shown by analysis and by a mixed-melting-point determi¬ 
nation. 

A suspension of 10 g. of the compound melting at 237° in an excess of dil. hydro¬ 
chloric acid was warmed until it had completely decomposed. The oil which remained 
was separated and ciystallized from alcohol; yield, 90%. It melted at 80°, gave a red 
color with ferric chloride, and a copper derivative. A mixed-melting-point determination 
showed it to be dibenzoyl-methane. 

Reaction of Ethylmagnesium Bromide with a-Bromomercuri-iJ-methoxy-^-phenyl- 
propiophenone.—^The mercury compound was only very slightly soluble in ether, 5 g. 
was ground to a fine powder and added slowly to three molecular equivalents of ethyl- 
magnesium bromide. A vigorous reaction took place. When all of the solid had been 
added, the clear solution was poured into ice water. The ether solution contained an 
oil which later solidified. It was recrystallized several times from alcohol to free it 
from mercury diethyl; m. p., 63 °. The substance proved to be /J-phenyl-valerophenoiie.’’' 

Amiyses. Calc, for CnHisO: C, 85.7; H, 7.61. Found: C, 85.7; H, 7.54. 

Reaction of a-Acetoxymercuri-jS-alkoxy-iJ-phenylpropiophenone with Acids and 
widi Potassium Iodide.—-The mercury compounds were slowly decomposed by cold 
hydrochloric acid and rapidly by hot acid. The products were mercuric chloride and 
benzalacetophenone. When the mercury compounds were dissolved in alcohol and 
hydrogen sulfide was passed through the solution, there was an immediate precipitate 
of mercuric sulfide. The filtrate from the sulfide on concentration yielded benzalaceto¬ 
phenone. When boiled with an excess of aqueous potassium iodide, the mercury com¬ 
pounds were decomposed, the solution became alkaline and on cooling benzalacetophenone 
was recovered from the solution by extraction with ether. 

Reactioii of Dibenzalacetone with Mercuric Acetate.—To 5 g. of dibenzalacetoiie was 
added 13,6 g. of mercuric acetate in 100 cc. of absolute methyl alcohol After 48 hours 
15 g. of product had precipitated. Recrystallized from methyl alcohol, in which it is 
somewhat soluble, the compound melted at 183 °. Analyses showed it to be the dimer- 
curated compound, two methoxyl and two mercury groups having been added. 

Amiyses, Calc, for CasHaeOrHgs; C, 33.85; H, 3.21; Hg, 49.2. Found: C, 33.74: 
:H, 3.10; Hg, 49.0,49.2.:,,. ", ■ ■ ' 

' The,:acetoxymercuri-ethoxy : derivativeof dibenzalacetone,was prepared'by "carrying 
out the reaction in ethyl instead of methyl alcohol The acetate melted at 188-190°. 

Analysis. Calc, for CasH^eOyHgar, ■Found,:,'47.7. 
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a-Acetoxymereuri~i3-methoxy-^-p1ienyl-j>-ciiioropropioplienone.—A solution., of 10 
g. of benzal-^-cMoro~acetophenone and 13 g. of mercuric acetate in 300 cc. of absolute 
methyl alcohol, prepared by heating the mixture for a short time on the steam-bath, 
was allowed to stand several days, concentrated to 50 cc. and again allowed to stand, 
when about 50% of the mercury compound was slowly precipitated, Recrystallized 
from methyl alcohol, it melted at 124°. 

Analysis. Calc, for CisHi 704 ClHg: Hg, 37.6. Found: 37.6, 

Sodium chloride solution was added to the filtrate from the acetate and the chloride 
precipitated. Recrystallized from methyl alcohol, it melted at 160°. 

Analysis. Calc, for Ci 6 Hi 402 Cl 2 Hg: Hg, 39,3. Found: 39.0. 

Summary 

L The reaction of several cx,iS-unsaturated ketones with alcoholic mer¬ 
curic acetate has been studied. The products obtained were saturated 
ketones formed by the addition of the groups —HgX and —OR to the 
double linkage. 

2. The reaction of unsaturated ketones with mercuric acetate has been 
compared with that of mercuric halides. 

3. Reactions and derivatives of the mercury compounds have been de¬ 
scribed. 

Cambridgio 38, Massachusejtts 


NOTES 

Absorption of Halogens by Mercurous Salts: Preliminary Note,— 
The present work grew out of an attempt to make a more effective mer¬ 
curial preparation for external application by treating calomel with iodine. 
In spite of the large amount of work which has been done on various com¬ 
plex mercuric compounds/ the mixed mercuric salts, X—Hg—-Y, have 
not been prepared by the action of halogens on mercurous compGunds. 
During the present study, mercurous chloride, sulfate, and nitrate have 
been treated with alcoholic solutions of iodine and bromine in excess* 
Mercurous chloride yields mercuric iodochloride, HgICl, and mercuric 
bromochloride, HgBrCl. The sulfate yields di-iodomercuric sulfate, 
(IHg) 2 S 04 , and a perbromide, (BrHg) 2 S 04 .Br 2 . The latter compound 
reacts with dry chlorine to give dichloromercuric sulfate, (ClHg) 2 S 04 * 
The nitrate gives a per-iodide, (IHgN 03 ) 2 J 2 , and a p^bromide, (BrHg- 
N 03 ) 2 .Br 2 . The former compound, when treated with chlorine, differs 
from, the corresponding sulfate by giving a perchloride, (ClHgNC) 8 ) 2 .Cl 2 » 
It is too early to discuss definitely the constitution of this series of com¬ 
pounds of mercury. They exhibit a number of interesting peculiarities 
^ Ditte, Compt. fend^., 87, 794 (1870); 92, 363 (1881). Yaret, iKdl., 123,497 (1896). 
Hartb, Z. anorg. Chem., 14, 323 (1897). Dobrosserdoff, X Soc.,. 

33, 303, 387 (1901). Z. physik. Chem., 43, 705 (1903). BoreHi, Gazs. cMm. 

ital, 38, I, 361 (1908); 38, II, 421 (1908). 
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which are being actively studied by physicochemical means. The study 
of their therapeutic effects may lead to interesting developments. As they 
contain easily reactive halogen atoms, they might be useful in making 
other compounds of mercury, or in organic synthesis. 

The experimental details of the preparation and properties of the sub¬ 
stances, as well as the analytical data, will be published in a later paper 
on their constitution. 

The Chemical Laboratories op the College Kuver.ii Gosai Naik, 

Baroda, India Mahadeo DaWatraya Avasare 

Received September IS, 1922 

The Catalytic Bromination of Aliphatic Acid Chlorides—The use of 
iron, ferric chloride, aluminum chloride, etc,, in brominating and chlorina™ 
ling aromatic compounds has foimd widespread application. In the ali¬ 
phatic series, however, the use of iron as a catalyst in introducing bromine 
within the molecule has been limited chiefly to saturated and unsaturated 
hydrocarbons. 

Meyer^ and Kronstein^ have presented a series of papers dealing with 
the broinination of hydrocarbons using iron as a catalyst. Willstatter 
and Bruce® used iron powder in preparing 1,2-dibromocyclobutane, and 
recently Mereshkowsky^ has studied the ratio of reaction products ob¬ 
tained in the bromination of h 3 ^drocarbons and their bromine derivatives 
by using iron wire, ferric bromide, aluminum, and aluminum trichloride 
as catalysts. In brominating acetic acid and its homologs the use of 
sulfur as catalyst is well known. 

During the course of researches on derivatives of camphoronic acid, 
(CH3)2C(C00H)-C(CH3)(C0GH)-CH2C00H (a description of which 
will appear later), it w^as found necessary to brominate anhydrocamphor- 
onyl chloride, C6Hii(C0)20C0CL The bromination hitherto has been 
carried out by Bredt® either by heating one or both isomers with bromine 
in a sealed tube at elevated temperatures, or in an open vessel on the water- 
bath, the reaction product being a mixture of two isomeric bromo-anliydro- 
camphoronyl chlorides in w^hich it is knowm that the bromine is attached 
to the primary carbon atom of the molecule. The latter scheme required 
about 12 hours for complete reaction to take place. 

The above procedure was modified by treating anhydrocamphoronic 
acid, C 6 Hii(C 0 ) 20 C 00 H, formed in quantitative yields by heating pure, 
optically-active camphoronic acid under a Vacuum at 180° in an oil-bath 
with 1.1 molecular equivalents of phosphorus pentachloride in a flask 

VMeyer, 24, 4247 (1891); 25, 33^^ 

- Kronstein, Ber., 24, 4245 (1891); 26,2436 (1893) * 54, 1 (1921). 

® Willstatter and Bmce, Ber., 40, 3983 (1907). 

^ Mereshkowsky, 431, 113 (1923). 

^Bredt, Ann., 299, 142 (1899). 
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bearing a ground-glass tube and condenser togetber with a separatory 
funnel sealed to its side. The mixture was warmed and when the reaction 
had ceased,, without distilling the phosphorus oxychloride, a small amount 
of iron powder (0.2-0.5 g.) was added. Then, while the mixture was 
heated on the water-bath, 1.1 molecular equivalents of bromine was slowly 
added through the separatory funnel. A violent bromination of the cam- 
phoronyl chlorides followed. After all the bromine had been added the 
mixture was heated for 45 minutes to insure complete reaction. At the 
end of this time, when no fumes of bromine could be detected, the flask 
was removed and allowed to stand at room temperature for 24 hours to 
permit the crystallization of the o:-bromo-anhycirocamphoronyl chloride. 
The contents of the flask were filtered and the crude product, obtained in 
yields of 75%, was repeatedly washed with small amounts of absolute 
ether to remove both its readily soluble isomer and ferric bromide. The 
solid was dissolved in hot benzene, boiled with Norite two or three times 
and finally allowed to cool. Transparent crystals of the pure product melt¬ 
ing at 168° were obtained. The original filtrate contained some a-bromo 
acid chloride together with ferric bromide and the /5-, or isomeric, bromo acid 
chloride. The latter compound has never been obtained in a pure state. 

This method of catalytic halogenation appears to have considerable 
value in the catalytic preparation of a-halogen acids. It is the intention 
of the writer to continue investigation of the reaction, extending it not only 
to other acid chlorides, but also to other classes of aliphatic compounds 
to which it has not been applied. 

CHE;MicAn Laboratory Wauthbr h". 

University of Ilunois 
Urbana, IruNois 
Received July 23, 1923 

The Purity of Alpha-Gamma-Dichlorohydrin Prepared by the Action 
of Hydrogen Chloride on Glycerol.—In the preparation of Q;, 7 -dicMoro- 
hydrin from glycerol by the action of hydrogen chloride there is the possi¬ 
bility of forming considerable amounts of a,j8-dichlorohydrin (the dichloride 
of allyl alcohol). The complete separation of such a mixture by distilla- 
tion would be very difficult. In order to obtain information in regard 
to the purity of the dichlorohydrin prepared in this way, we investigated 
the action of ^-nitrobenzoyl chloride on the final product of the reaction 
which was coEected over a 3 ° range and over a 7 ° range. The preparation 
and distfllation was carried out as described in *‘ Organic Sjmtheses,'’ 
Voh II, p. 29. Five g. of the material was mixed with 20 g. of pyridine 
and 8 g. of ;^?-nitrobenzoyl chloride; the mixture was heated for 3 hours 
on the steam-bath, then allowed to stand overnight and finaEy treated 
with dil. hydrochloric acid and extracted with ether. After the removal 
of nitrobenzoic acid by means of aqueous sodium carbonate, the ether 
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was dried and evaporated. From the 3° portion 10.2 g. of ester was ob¬ 
tained, in. p. 55-58° (94% yield), and 10.0 g. from the 7° portion, m. p. 
53-57.5° (92% yield). The pure ester after several recrystallizations 
melted at 58-59°. 

Calc, for Ct5H904NCl2: Cl, 25.5. , Found: 25.4. 

The isomeric ester of a',/3-dichlorohydrin was made in a similar fashion 
from the ally! alcohol dicliloride.^ ^ It melted after several recrystallizations 
at 35.5-37°. 

Calc, for C^HoNCh; Cl, 25.5. Found; 25.7. 

A mixture of 90% of the a, 7 -ester and 10% of the a,P~ester melted 
at 26-48°. The crude product from the 3° and 7° portions must, there¬ 
fore, have contained much less than 10 % of the isomeric ester. Since 
the yields of this crude ester were 94 and 92%, the original portions must 
have contained at least 91% and 89% of o:, 7 -dichlorohydrin (assuming 
the melting points corresponded to 97% purity). Considering the losses 
in the manipulation, etc., it is probable that the purity is several per cent, 
higher than this; the relatively high melting point of the crude ester points 
to the almost complete absence of the a,| 5 -dichlorohydrin from both portions. 
Contribution from thhi Chijmicaiv Laboratory J. B. Conant and O. R. Quaydi^ 

OF Harvard UnivjSrsity 

Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 

Received August 13, 192S 


NEW BOOKS 

The Phase Rule and the Study of Heterogeneous Equilibria: an introductory Study. 
By A. C. D. Rivett, D.Sc., Associate Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Melbourne. Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York, 1923. 204 pp. 
118 figs. 20 X 13 cm. Price $3.50. 

This little book by Professor Rivett is a welcome addition to our very 
limited textbook literature of the phase rule. Outside of Roozeboom's 1‘ Die 
heterogenen Gleichgewichte/* which is too encyclopedic for any but a 
specialist, and Bancroft’s “Phase Rule,” which has had its greatest use 
in bringing to the attention of chemists the value of the phase rule at a 
time .when it was but little known, there have been only two readable 
books on the phase rule, as far as the reviewer knows, which could be put 
in the hands of a graduate student or an investigator needing an acquaint¬ 
ance with the phase rule for the purposes of his research—namely, Findlay's, 
“Phase Rule” and Glibbens’ “Principles of the Phase Theory,” This 
third book fulfils the requirement of being another readable book—perhaps 
■more so than Clibbens—and at the same time presents, in'clear .and under¬ 
standable language much material that is not found in either of the others* 
The author states that it is not “either a treatise or a book of reference,” 
but is intended as “an introduction to the subject.” In the opinion of 
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the reviewer, it will be most valuable if used in conjunction with Findlay 
rather than as an independent introduction, since each of the texts supple¬ 
ments the other. Findlay, as pointed out by the author in his 
preface, has confined himself quite largely to the study of con¬ 
densed systems, and Rivett has repaired that omission by giving us a 
most excellent development of one- and two-component systems including 
the vapor phase. The treatment of three-component and four-component 
systems is also complete to a degree that would hardly be expected in a 
book of but two hundred pages. It is of course a necessity that these things 
have been done by excluding some other things—and they are precisely 
the condensed systems which Findlay has treated so admirably. Each 
text supplements the other, and the pair give a much more satisfactory 
introduction than either alone. 

Professor RivetFs book is written in a clear and logical style, which never 
leaves the reader in doubt as to his meaning. Diagrams and typography are 
also good. The reviewer feels that Professor Rivett would run less danger 
of losing a student's interest if he had used more specific examples in the 
text, even at the expense of some of the general discussion. Of the one hun¬ 
dred and eighteen phase-rule diagrams only a half dozen have specific com¬ 
ponents attached to them, and statistical data are not given for a single 
system. It would not be necessary to expand the book by very many 
pages in order to include enough data to convince the student who is being 
introduced to the phase rule via Professor Rivett's book that the rule works 
for real concrete systems made up of real chemicals. 

Arthur E. 

Landolt-BSmstem Pliysikaliscli-Chemisclie Tabellen (Physical-Chemical TaMes). 
Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. By Dr. WauThEr A. Roth, Professor an 
derTechnischen Hochschule, Braunschweig, and Dr. Karl Scheeu, Professor an 
der Physlk.-Techn. Reichsanstalt, Charlottenburg. Julius Springer, Linkstr, 23-24, 
Berlin W. 9, Oermany. Two volumes, xvi + 1695 pp. 1 fig, 20 X 28 cm. 
Price $45.00. ' . ■ ■ 

The new edition of these invaluable tables is very welcome. The last 
(fourth) edition appeared in 1912; eleven years is a long interim to be 
covered, at the present rate of growth of physics and chemistry. 

The increased size of the present edition reflects this rapidity of growth: 
The new edition has nearly 1700 pages as compared with the 1300 pages of 
the old edition. A number of entirely new chapters have been added, deal¬ 
ing with radioactivity, spectrum analysis, electric phenomena in gases, the 
physics of the atom, and crystal structure, while the old chapters, particu¬ 
larly those dealing with the critical state, with electromotive forces, and 
witli solubility, have been very greatly enlarged. A further addition is a 
special index covering the properties of the most important and best-known 
common'substances, 
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Both of the- -original editors are now dead, so that we owe the present 
edition to Walther A. Roth, Karl Scheel, and half a hundred German 
collaborators. 

These volumes, like their predecessors, constitute a splendid achieve¬ 
ment.. At least until our new International Critical Tables shall have ap¬ 
peared, they will be indispensable to every investigator or laboratory en¬ 
gaged upon research in physical or chemical science. To be sure, they 
do not present all the data for the various constants treated and fre¬ 
quently, extracts only are given of many important modern data, but in 
the great majority of cases these extracts should be adequate and, if they 
are not, the references to -the original sources are available. The data, 
too, have not been as critically examined as might be desired, and the index 
is far too small and too poorly cross-referenced for so large and multifarious 
a subject matter. However, to have collected and arranged such a colossal 
number of data so carefully and so well, and to have printed them so clearly 
and indeed beautifully, merit our admiration and gratitude. 

This new edition can also be looked upon as one more forward step in the 
resumption of the orderly progress of science in Germany. 

Arthur B. Lamb 

Les Isotopes (Isotopes). By Professor A. Damibns, of the Faculty of Pharmacy, Paris. 

Gauthier-Villars, Quai des Grands-Augustins, 55, Paris, 1923. ix +• 118 pp. 

33 figs. 25.5 X 16.5 cm. Price 12 fr. 

It may well occasion some surprise, in view of the uniquely authoritative 
nature of Aston's treatise on this subject, as well as'its eminently readable 
character, that another author has thought it worth while to prepare a book 
of almost the same size covering nearly the same field, and bearing the same 
title. 

This surprise can only increase when it is learned that Aston's “Isotopes” 
has recently appeared in French translation. The present author, however, 
has recognized that since most of the progress in this field has been made by 
physicists, it is they who have taken in hand the enlightenment of the gen¬ 
eral scientific public as to the results of their labors. The vast theoretical 
importance of these results to chemistry makes it desirable that the experi¬ 
mental evidence in the case should be collected and critically examined by 
an open-minded chemist, and subsequently presented for the examination of 
others in such detail and with such a marshalling of facts that no critical 
student need feel the necessity of accepting any longer the ready-made 
opinions of workers in olJaer fields as to the importa to him of the 
phenomenon of isotopy. 

This task has been well performed. The book in parts is very complete. 
Many of the crucial experiments, as well as the confirmatory researches 
which followed them, especially the more recent ones, are reported with a 
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wealth, of experimental detail, cuts, and documentation such ns' one would 
hardly expect to find in a summary treatise of this sort; With sound judg¬ 
ment the author has condensed the section on radioactivity and positive 
rays, probably in view of the excellent accounts of this field already pub¬ 
lished, and has correspondingly amplified his examination of the atomic 
weight work, the partial separations of isotopes, and the researches on such 
properties as melting point, density, index of refraction, etc., which lend 
themselves to comparative “large-scale” study. 

The book seems relatively free from serious errors or omissions, consider¬ 
ing the author’s lack of experience in these rather special domains of in¬ 
vestigation, but the discussion of the radioactivity of the atomic weight 
samples of active lead (pp. 36-37) is not especially luminous The non¬ 
proportionality between radioactivity and atomic weight, found by 
Richards and his co-workers, is presumably due (a) in some of the minerals 
to an admixture of thorium lead; (b) possibly to a partial decay of the ra- 
dium-D content after the separation of the lead from the mineral; and (c) 
in some cases perhaps to an accidental admixture of traces of radium-D 
in the preliminary preparation of the sample. A failure to make the meas¬ 
urements under strictly comparable conditions might also be suspected, 
except that the activities of differently purified samples of the same mineral 
show excellent agreement. The author seems troubled by a remark of 
Richards and Wadsworth to the effect that the radioactivity of their speci¬ 
mens was due to radium-E. It is obvious that the measurable jS-ray 
activity of a pure radium-D preparation which has been left for 20 or 30 
days is always due almost solely to radium-E, however completely this 
product may have been “removed in the preliminary purification.” The 
length of the half-life of Ra-D (24 years) is hardly a reason for surprise at 
this conclusion. It does not seem quite true (p. 55) that in attempting to 
separate isotopes one should always employ at the start only materials of 
the highest purity. Among minor slips of the pen one notes “plomb” 
for “baryum” on the last line of p. 1, andCOChfor COGlonpp. 93 and ill. 

In addition to being valuable as a compilation, the book is interesting 
for the assumption which is its principal excuse for being, namely, that a 
worker in one field may profitably attempt a comprehensive criticism of the 
methods and conclusions in another. In this case the author is to be com¬ 
mended for the good will and thoroughness with which this task has been 
attempted. He does well to emphasize again the axiom that when one 
tries to display minute differential effects, nothing but the most elaborate 
recital of precautions, purifications and tests can be convincing. Nor has 
one very itnportant point escaped him. Two different states of mind have 
animated the workers in this field,—one group has experimented with a 
view to the confirmation of preconceived theories, others have only sought 
tp:, make 'numerous^ahdyprecise'measmemeM^^ minds''''freed'from hhe;' 
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start, of ail prematiire conceptions. Brilliant and important advances 
have resulted from both methods of work, 

No,rris F» Haix 

La Tecluiiqiie Indtistrielle des Parftims Synthetiques (The Industrial Technique of the 
Manufacture of Synthetic Perfumes), By Keni^ Sornet. Gautliier-Villare, 65, 
Qmi des Grands-Augustins, Paris, 1923. x -f 136 pp. 14.5 X 22.5 cm. Price, 
unbound, 10 fr. 

Although the manufacture of synthetic perfumes is a comparatively 
new industry a great deal has already been accomplished in this branch 
of applied science, and it represents a field of research wliich still continues 
to attract the attention and interest of chemists in many lands. It is 
well known that France has long occupied a leading position in the culti¬ 
vation of flowers from which some of the most delicate perfumes are ob¬ 
tained, and that the consequent development in that country of the art 
of perfumery has led to the establishment of very large industries. An 
impetus was thus given to the systematic investigation of these floral 
products and also of the so-called essential oils from other sources, many 
of which are used in perfumery. As a result of such studies it has been 
found possible to produce by synthetical methods many of the more 
important odorous substances occurring in nature, and these achievements 
have led to a very great expansion of the perfume industry. It lias further¬ 
more been observed that a large number of definite organic compounds 
which have not as yet been found to occur in nature possess such fragrant 
properties as to render them of value in the manufacture of perfumes and 
they are now extensively utilized for this purpose. The literature in this 
particular domain of chemical science has consequently become very vol¬ 
uminous, and many patents have been issued for the protection of indi¬ 
vidual products. These considerations appear to have suggested the 
compilation of the little volume under notice, which is specially designed 
to supply the technical information that is not to be found in the various 
textbooks of organic chemistry or in those laboratory manuals which 
more specifically describe the methods for preparing organic compounds. 
It may be noted, however, in this connection that it was not the purpose 
of the author to include any information concerning the composition or 
manufacture of finished perfumes, which are usually of a complex nature. 

The subject matter of the present work is divided into five parts which 
comprise, respectively, tte^ aldehydes, ketones, esters, and stib- 

stances of diyerse^^ for example, as coumarin a:hd niusk: 

Under each of these divisions a number of compounds are described, to¬ 
gether with the reactions which take place in their fom^^ and there 
are some citations of current literature. The work is concisely written and, 
although limited in its scope, will doubtless be found of value to those who 
are interested in the industrial production of synthetic perfumes. 
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THE CRYSTAL STRUCTURE OF MAGNESIUM STANNIDE 

By Linus Pauling 

Rkcsived May 21, 1923 

Introduction 

The temperature-composition diagram^ of the binary system, magnesium- 
tin, shows apronounced maximum corresponding to the composition Mg 2 Sn. 
This compound is described^ as cubic with octahedral habit and complete 
octahedral cleavage. For the purpose of obtaining information regarding 
the nature of intermetallic compounds, crystals of magnesium stannide, 
Mg 2 Sn, have been investigated by means of X-rays/resulting in a complete 
determination of their structure. No crystal structure determination for 
an intermetallic compound has been previously reported. 

By melting the calculated amounts of magnesium and tin in an iron cru¬ 
cible under a mixture of potassium and magnesium chlorides, and cooling 
slowly, a mass of magnesium stannide was obtained from which individual 
crystals could be cleaved. The X-ray data were obtained from Laue and 
spectral photographs, treated as described by Dickinson.® I wish to ex¬ 
press my thanks to Dr. Roscoe G. Dickinson for his advice and active in¬ 
terest in this research. ’ " ' , 

The Determination of the Structure 

Spectral data from a (Ill) face of a crystal of magnesium stannide are 
given in Table I. Using the value of 3.591 for the density,^ these data 
place n^/m = 0.248 for the first reflection. No reflections were found on 
The Lane photographs with values of wX less than 0.26 A. U., calculated for 
The unit;containing four''Mg 2 Sn/'w^ and dioo — flYS ±'0.02 A. U. 

I Kurnakow and Stepanow, Z, anorg. Ckem., 46,177 (1905). 

* Sustschinsky, Z. KrisL, 38, 265 (1904). 

® Dickinson, This Journal, 44, 276 (1922), 
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As the lower limit of X-rays present in the spectrum was 0.24 A. U., a larger 
unit of structure is not indicated. 

A symmetrical Lane photograph through the (111) face showed a trigonal 
axis and three reflection planes; consequently only arrangements derived 
from point-groups O and Oh were treated. No planes but those with 
all indices odd gave values of n\ less than 0.50, although a large number of 
other planes were in positions favorable for reflection, so treatment was 
given only to arrangements based on a face-centered lattice. There are 
three ways^ of arranging 4Mg2Sn with these restrictions, irrespective of any 
assumptions regarding the equivalence of atoms of one element. These are 

I Sn at 000, |i0, iOi OM 

of ill 111 111 111 111 »ii 111 111 
dLt 444, 444» 444> 444» 444? ¥44? 444? T44 

II Sn at 000, ||0, i0|, 0-|J 

Mg at m> iii iff, ili iii i-OO, OiO, 001 
III Sn at 000, i|0, fOi, OM 

Mg atfii IH, lit, ill, m 100, OiO, OOi 

The intensity of the third order (111) reflection is greater than that of the 
second order, and the structure factor, S = must be greater 

for the third order. For xArrangements II and III, the corresponding values 
are 

n = 2, A =* 4S5, B = 0; « = S, A = 4S5 - 4Mi, B = ± 4Mg. 

On the YQXj safe assumption that an atom of tin scatters X-rays more 
strongly than an atom of magnesium, the value of S for the third order is 
less than that for the second order, eliminating these two arrangements. 

For .Arrangement I reflecting planes may be divided into three classes, 
which'have the following values of 5. 

Class I: hkl one odd, two even; # ~ 1, 5 — 0; = 2, 5 ~ 4Sn‘-8Mg 

Class II: hkl all odd; n — I, S - 4Sn __ 

Class III: kM two odd, one even; n — 1, S — 0; n ^ 2, S = 4Sn -f- SMg. 

On the previously made assumption regarding relative reflecting powers, 
the values for the structure factor of the classes of planes increase in this 

TABun I 

RBBLncTioN Data roR MG 2 SN, (111) Facej 


dm 


X-rays reflected 

Angle of 

. n 



,;i. U. ' 

reflection 

A. u. 

/observed 

5 

■Mo|5i,= 0,6311 

4° 37' 

3.918 

Strong 


Moai 0.7078 

5" 11' 

3.921 



MojSi 

9° 16' 

Vj X 3.920 

weak'' 

'4Sn - SMg 

Moai' 

10° 26' 

Vs X 3.913 



Moft ' 

14° 3' 

Vs X 3.899 

' , meditim 

'4Sn; , 

Mo<xi' 

15° 46' 

Vs X 3.913 



Mo|3i 

18° 52' 

Vs X 3.902 

' . 'mediitm' " 

4Sn' + 8Mg 


^ Wyckoff,: 'The Anal 3 ^ical Expression, of .'the' Results of the Theory O'f; Space 
Croups/' Carnegie InsL Pub, 1922. ' 
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order: I, II, III. Intensity data showing the extent of the agreement with 
this structure are given in Tables I and II. In comparing intensities of 
two planes reflecting at the same wave length, if the intensity of the plane 
with the smaller value of A/n is larger than that of the other, the structure 
factor of the first must be greater than that of the second. No intensity 
relations not accounted for by the above arrangement were observed. 

TABrn II 

bAUF. Photographic Data for Hg^Sn. Incident Beam 12° SO' From Normae ..to 

( 111 ) 


dkki 


hkl 

1. u. 

A.u, 

■^observed Class 

hkl 


A u. 

^observed 

Class 

133 

1.52 

0.28 

2.8 

II 

412 

0.74 

0.29 

0.08 

I 

112 

1.38 

.30 

8 

III 

913 

.71 

.32 

.3 

II 

511 

1.30 

.31 

2.4 

II 

771 

.68 

.34 

.2 

II 

153 

1.15 

.36 

2.4 

II 

601 

.67 

.33 

.4 

III 

301 

1.07 

.33 

2,6 

III 

195 

.66 

.28 

.14 

II 

032 

0.94 

.33 

0.5 

I 

052 

.63 

.45 

.4 

I 

231 

.91 

.26 

.4 

III 

11.1.1 

.61 

.32 

.12 

II 

355 

.88 

.26 

.2 

II 

ll.l.T 

.61 

.46 

.5 

II 

713 

.88 

.31 

.6 

II 

11,1.3 

.59 

.31 

.10 

II 

373 

.83 

.30 

.5 

II 

433 

.68 

.48 

1.0 

HI 

175 

,78 

.30 

.4 

II 







Discussion of the Structure 

The structure determined for magnesium stannide is the one known as the 
calcium fluoride arrangement.^ It places eight magnesium atoms around 
each tin atom at the corners of a cube, and four tin atoms around each mag¬ 
nesium atom at tetrahedron corners. The sum of the atomic radii of mag¬ 
nesium® and tin'^ obtained from the distance between atoms in the metals 
is 3.01 A. U. (from gray tin) or 2.80 (from white tin); the closest approach 
of tin and magnesium atoms in magnesium stannide is 2.94 ± 0.011 There 
is no similarity in the way in which an atom of tin or magnesium is sur¬ 
rounded by other atoms in the metals and in this compound. 

Crystals of sodium cadmide, NaGd 2 , reported from goniometrical meas¬ 
urements as cubic, were' prepared by the method of' .Kum'akow.®'' Each' 
of several baue photographs taken from three different crystals with the 
beam perpendicular to an octahedral face showed a 3-fold symmetry asds 
lying in three symmetry planes. The photographs were, however, so nom- 
plicated that it' was mot found' possible to ,assign indices with; certainty "to 
"many of'the spots even'on, the symmetrical photographs.:' It'was accord-' 
ingly''not'possible'to determine the' apparently very ..complex, structure." 

« HuH, Fhys. Rev., [2] 10, 661 (1917). 

^ Biji and Kolkmeier, Proc. Acad. Sci. Amsterdam, 21,494 (1919). 

® Knmakow, Z. anorg. Chem., 23, 459 (1900). 
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In view of the lack of a simple valence relation between tlie atoiiiSj complex 
atom-groups may be formed in sodium cadmide in a way similar to the 
formation of Pb2“ ions in a solution of sodium pliimbide, NaPbo, in liquid 
ammonia,^ preventing a simplicity of structure. 

Summary 

Cr^^stals of the intermetallic compound magnesiunL stannide, Mg 2 Sn, 
have been prepared and Investigated by means of Latte and spectral photo¬ 
graphs with the aid of the theory of space-groups. The intermetallic 
compound has been found to have the calcium fluoride structure, with 
dioo = 6.7S ± 0.02 A. U. The closest approach' of tin and magnesium 
atoms is 2.94 ± 0.01 A. LT. 

PasadlnAj California 


[Contribution from tub Chlmicau Laboratory of the University of California] 
THE THEORY OF EMULSIFICATION ^ 

By Philip FinklE, Hal D. Draper and Joel H. Hildebrand 

Received June 1923 

To disperse one liquid in another in the form of an emulsion requires 
the doing of work upon the system equal to the product of the interfacial 
tension multiplied by the increase in surface. An emulsion produced 
by the mechanical agitation of two pure, incompletely miscible liquids 
is, therefore, always unstable, the drops of dispersed liquid coalescing upon 
contact to decrease the interfacial area. To stabilize an emulsion a suitable 
third substance must be added. Many very effective emulsifiers are known 
but there has been thus far no altogether satisfactory way to predict the 
relative powers of diflerent emulsifying agents, either to stabilize the 
emulsions or to determine w^'Mch of the two liquids shall be dispersed in the 
other. Some very useful criteria yielded by experience are more in the 
nature of rules than theories. We will refer to some of these briefly and 
then proceed to elaborate an hypothesis which seems to account for the 
behavior of all emulsifying agents for which we have the data to apply it. 

To form a stable foam or emulsion requires that the films of enclosing 
liquid which separate the bubbles or drops,-respectively, shall be stable. 
This cannot be the case w liquid, since a film represents a surface 

which is far from the minimum possible. It was shown by Rayleigh that 
a film is stabilized by the addition of some substance which, by virtue of 
high adsorption at the surface, greatly lowers the surface tension. In such 
a- case the surface tension is larger at a fresh surface than at an, old surface, 
at which there has been time for the adsorption to take place :by diffusion, 
^ Kraus, This Journal, 29, 1557 (1907) . / 

, ^ Presented at the Colloid Symposium keld at Madison, Wis., in June, 1923, under 
the auspices of tlie Department of 'Chemistry of the University of Wisconsin. ■ 
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so that if an old surface is threatened with rupture, the new surface thereby 
formed is stronger than the old, and further strain is diverted from the 
threatened point. This is the effect of soap in stabilizing the water films 
betweeh the bubbles in soap suds. Since the globules of dispersed liquid 
in an emulsion must likewise be held apart by a stable film of the enclosing 
liquid, the presence of a solute which is highly adsorbed at the interface 
stabilizes the film and prevents the coalescence of the drops. Thus, soap, 
which is adsorbed at a w'ater-oil surface as well as at a vrater-air surface, 
stabilizes a water-oil emulsion as it does a water-air '‘emulsion.” The 
difficulty enters when we consider the difference in the type of the emulsion 
produced by soaps of the alkali metals on the one hand, which disperse 
the oil in the water, and heavier metal soaps on the other hand, which 
disperse the w^ater in the oil, for we have adsorption and lowering of the 
interfacial tension in both cases, and might expect either an oil or a water 
film to be stabilized.- 

Bancroft^ connects the type of emulsion with the phase which is the 
best solvent for the emulsifying agent. He says, 

the adsorption of the emulsifying agent lowers the surface tension on the water 
side of thii interface more than it does on the oil side, the interface will tend to curve so 
as to be convex on the water side, and we shall have a tendency to emulsify oil in water. 
If the adsorption of the emulsifying agent lowers the surface tension on the oil side of the 
interface more than it does on the water side, the interface will tend to curve so as to be 
concave on the water side, and we shall have a tendency to emulsify water in oil. The 
simplest way, then, to emulsify oil in water is to add a water-soluble colloid which is 
adsorbed strongly at the interface and the simplest way to emulsify water in oil is to add 
an oil-soluble colloid which is adsorbed strongly in the interface.” 

The idea of a film with two surface tensions, one on the oil side and 
another on the water side,’is rather disconcerting, for no one is likely to 
measure separately the surface tensions on two sides of an interface, and 
we have evidence, furthermore, that the emulsifying agent may form 
films at the interface which are but one molecule thick.® The general rule 
which this theory implies, that the external phase is the one which is the 
best solvent for the emulsifier is undoubtedly, true in most instances. 
Thus, the alkali metal soaps are soluble in water and disperse oil in water, 
while the soaps of iron, zinc, aluminum, etc.; which are more soluble in ben¬ 
zene and other solvents of low polarity, disperse the water in the other liquid. 
A contradiction exists, however, in the case of a fatty acid, such as oleic 
acid, which, though soluble in benzene and not in water, gives an unstable 
■emulsion of benzene in water.^ ^ 

Bhatnagar,^ on the basis of considerable experimental data, has arrived 

® Bancroft, “Applied Colloid Chemistry/” McGraw-Hill Bo^ Co., 1922. 

® Langmuir, (a) Met, Chem. Eng., 15 , 468 (1916); (b) This Journal, 39, 1848 
(1917); (c) Adam,, Proc. Roy. Soc. London, 99A, 336 (1921); (d) iOlA, 462 (1922); (e) 
Griffin, This Journal, 45, 1648.(1923). 

^ Bhatnagar, J. Chem, Soc., 119,61,1760 {1921), 
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at what may likewise be regarded as a rule rather than a theory. “All 
emulsifying agents having an excess of negative ions adsorbed on tliem and 
wetted by water will yield oil-in-water, emulsions, while those having an 
excess of adsorbed positive ions and wetted by oil give water-in-oil emul¬ 
sions." 

The role played by the orientation of the molecules in the interface in 
determining the direction of curvature-was suggested by Tangmuir,®® 
who said, 

“This theory also affords an explanation of the mechanism by which colloids are 

formed. If a film of closely packed oleic acid molecules covers the surface of water to 
which sodium hydroxide has been added, OH groujf&are adsorbed by the COOH radicals, 
causing an expansion of the lower side of the film without a corresponding expansion of 
the upper side. This results in the bulging of the film downwards in spots so that it 
finally detaches itself in the form of particles, the outer surfaces of which consist of COOH 
groups together with the adsorbed OH, while the interior consists of the long hydrocarbon 
chains. 

'*The size of the colloidal particles is determined by the difference in size between 
the two ends of the molecules, just as the size of an arch is dependent upon the relative 
sizes of the two ends of the stones of which the arch is constructed.” 

Harkins, Davies and Clark^ applied essentially the same view to explain 
the reversal of type in emulsions conecting the differences between sodium 

and potassium oleates -as emul¬ 
sifying agents with the number 
of oleate radicals in the molecule 
of the soap. 

It is possible to test the orien¬ 
tation hypothesis in a' very strik¬ 
ing way in the case of the soaps^ 
where the work of Langmuk and 
of Harkins and co-workers., seems 
amply to justify the assumption 
that at an interface' between 
water , and some liquid of low polarity, such as benzene, any soap would 
'form' an' interfacial 'film, which might be as little as one molecule thick, 
whose molecules would be oriented with the non-polar hydrocarbon chain 
in the benzene and the polar metallic end in the water. 

''' .Now, if' the polar group, in the, water, occupies more space' than is neees^ 
sary for,'the.closest,.packing of the hydrocarbon chain, the latter can be 
packed more .closely, if the^ film is convex on .the water side, as illustrated 
,i.n".',.Mg, ' 1.., 'in .a .highly idealized form. ■ It is obvious that the direction and 
'■'.'degree.ci'^e^^ if ..this hypothesis is'correct, should vary, first, with^ 

the atomic volume of the-metal, being more, convex'the. larger, this vol-',.' 
ume, and second, with the number of hydrocarbo,n chains'attached to 'a .' '. 
:v' ' :® Harkins, B.avies and 



Fig'. 1 
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single metallic atom, according to its valence. Zinc soap, for example, 
would correspond to Fig. 2, making the interface convex towards the 
''oiF’ side;' while an aluminum soap should give still more curvature and 
more stable emulsions of water in oil. Where the cross section of the hy¬ 
drocarbon chain and of the metallic end are of the same magnitude, there 
will be no tendency to curvature, and no very stable emulsion, in spite 
of the high adsorption at the interface which is still possible. 

The relative sizes of the metallic atoms in the various soaps may be 
inferred from the atomic volumes of the metals, and from their atomic 
diameters in the free state and 
in compounds. Values are 
given in Table I. The atomic 
diameters are according to 
Hull,® Bragg/ and Richards,^ 
respectively. Of course, hy¬ 
dration may modify the effec¬ 
tive atomic domain, but since, 
for example, the hydration of 
silver ion can hardly be as great 
as that of sodium ion, this fac¬ 
tor may be expected to increase rather than to oppose the effect of the 
differences evident in Table I, 

Application of the theory to these figures would indicate that the ability of 
soaps of calcium, potassium, sodium and silver to emulsify oil in water would 


Tabi^b I 

Relative Siz^s or Atoms 

. Atomic diameters 

fn metal ^—In halides-^ 

Elemtot Hull Bragg Richards Atomic volumes 

Cs..................... ■ 4.75 3.8 70.6 

K.. .. 4.15 3.46 (mKCl) 45.3 

Na.3.72 3.55 2.85(iaNaCl) 22.9 

Ag . 2.87 3.55 .. 10.3 

Ca.. .... 8.93 3.40 .. 12.6 

Mg.......... 3.22 2.85 .. 7.0 

Zn. 2.67 2.65 .. 4.6 

Al..................... 2.86 2.70 3.4 

Pe............. _,. 2.48 2.80 ,. 2.3 


decrease hx the order given; or, viewed from the other angle, their ability 
to emulsify water in oil should increase in this order ; that the soaps of 
the divalent metals, calcium, magnesium and zinc, should have much 

>HuU.Proc.Am.Inst.Elec.Eng.,3S,miiim);Sdence,S2,227(1920). 

J Bragg, Phil. Mag., [6] 40,169 (1920). 

8 Richards, This Journai,, 45, 422 (1923). 
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ability to emiilsif}^ oil in water or much greater ability to emulsify water in 
oil, and further, that they should vary in these respects in the order given. 
The soaps of the trivalent metals aluminum and iron, should exhibit the 
greatest tendency to emulsify water in oil. The values in the several 
columns for the relative sizes of iron and aluminum atoms do not all agree, 
so that the relative emulsifying powers are not definitely indicated by these 
figures. In general, the values for the atomic diameters of the free metals 
are most reliable, since the values for the atomic diameters in compounds 
involve two variables which require some further consideration for their 
determination. On the other hand, there may be doubt that the ele¬ 
mentary atom with its electrons occupies the same domain as does the 
atomic kernel in the compounds. However, there are enough uncertain 
factors involved to deter us from attempting to make any very fine dis¬ 
tinctions on the basis of existing figures for atomic diameters. 

To confirm the difference between the volumes of the metallic end of the 
molecule in Na and Ag soaps we made approximate determinations of the 
molecular volumes of their stearates as follows. 

M on^cueAR VonuMEjs in Saturated Solutions 


Stearate Acetone Benzene Methyl alcohol Av. 

Na...... 338 330 ... 334 

Ag. 309 ... 291 300 


There were known, previous to our own study of this subject, some facts 
which support this theory of the action of soaps. The soaps of the alkali 
metals are very effective in stabilizing oil-in-water emulsions, potassium 
soaps being more effective than sodium soaps. ^ Magn^^ emul¬ 

sify water in oil, salts of the trivalent metals, aluminum and iron, are es¬ 
pecially effective in reversing oil-in-water emulsions stabilized by soaps 
of the alkali metalsd Emulsions of oil in water stabilized by sodium oleate 
are reversed by adding magnesium, aluminum, ferrous or ferric salts in 
amounts chemically equivalent to the sodium oleate used.^t 
These facts encouraged us to undertake a more systematic study of the 
applicability of the theory here outlined. Stearates and oleates of the 
metals listed in Table I were used to prepare several series of emulsions, 
in which the concentrations of soap, the relative amounts of oil and water 
used and the degrees of shaking were varied for the different series, but 
composed of equivalent amounts of soaps in any one series. One liquid 
was alwmys water, the other benzene, xylene or hexane. 

Each group of emulsions was placed in a thermostat maintained at 23"^ 
and the time noted when each emulsion began visibly to break down. 

Neunier and1910, 277; C/zm. 19l0,, II, 1416. 

18, 34.(1914).: 

Parsons and Wiison, J, 13, 1116 (1921). 
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Table II gives the results of a typical series. Other series using stearates 
in place of oleates, and still others using xylene or hexane in place of ben¬ 
zene gave results so entirely in accord with those here given that their 

Tab^R II 

Types and Stabilities of Emulsions 

Dispersed phase, Benzene ---Dispersed phase, Water-—v 

Oleate of Cs K Na Ca Ag Mg Zn A! Fe 

Approx, life of emuls. 8 wk. 8 wk. 6 wk. 1 hr. Id. 2d. 24 d. 7 d. 10 d. 

detailed reproduction is hardly necessary. The correspondence in all 
cases was far more closely in accord with the theory than we had dared to 
anticipate. 

The results in these cases are also in accord with the rule that the ex¬ 
ternal phase is the one which is the better solvent for the emulsifier. The 
soaps of the alkali metals are more soluble in water, the others more 
soluble in the non-polar liquid. The soaps of iron and aluminum have more 
symmetrical and less polar moleculevS and would, therefore, be expected 
to dissolve best in solvents of low polarity, while the alkali-metal soaps, 
consisting of a single chain with a highly polar end, cannot dissolve con¬ 
siderably in non-polar liquids but can, on the other hand, form clusters 
with the hydrocarbon chains in the interior, which can then dissolve 
*‘colloidally” in water. 

If the orientation theory is correct, the different degrees of curvature 
natural to films of different soaps should yield drops of different sizes. 
Since the shaking would.never produce drops of uniform size in any emul¬ 
sion, it was necessary to determine the distribution of a large number of 
drops between different size intervals. (To take the mean size would ob¬ 
viously give abnormal weight to the occasional very large drops.) A 
micrometer microscope was used, and the diameter of all drops in the 
field measured, the field being altered often enough to get a total of 100 
drops. The operator did not know which emulsion he was measuring 
until after he had finished. ' 

Four different series of emulsions with cesium, potassium and sodium 
stearates were thus measured, the conditions in all series being identical 
except for the kind of soap used. Table III and Fig. 3 represent the 
results with one series. The size intervals are represented in scale divisions 
of the microscope micrometer, of which 60 div. = 0.01 mm. The other 
series showed a similar displacement of the maxima, although due to 
differences in shaking, etc., among the different series, the soap did not 
yield the same maximum each time. 

The flatness of the curve for sodium stearate in Fig. 3 evidently has no 
significance in viewr of the relatively small number of drops counted. 
In the other series no such marked difference occurred. 
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It is evident from these data that the cesium soap gives the smallest 
drops and the sodium soap the largest, so that the curvatures of the films 
actually differ in the predicted direction and, therefore, support the tlieory. 



Many powdered solids have been shown to be capable of stabilizing 
emulsionsd^ It seems to be possible to account for the type of emulsion 


Table III 

Relation op Drop Size to the Kind op Soap Used 


Size interval 

Cesium 

soap' 

■ 9-10 

0 

11-12.. 

'll 

13-14 . ' ■ 

20 

15-16 

. 19. 

17-18 

21 

19-20 

16 

21-22;. ■ 

5 

23-24 . 

1 

.'25-26' 

3 

'.27-28 

3 

29-30' 

1' 


^To. of drops-^ 

Potassium Sodium 
soap soap 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 

'7 3 

9 3 

10 6 

21 9 

22 13 

11 8 

11 7 

3 4 


Cesium 

Size interval soap 

31-32 0 

33-34 0 

35-36 0 

37-38 0 

39-40 0 

41-42 0 

43-44 0 

45-46 0 

47-48 0 

49-50 0 


No. of drops-——. 
Potassium Sodium 
soap soap 

2 6 

3 11 

1 7 

0 10 

0 2 

0 4 

0 . 0 

0 1 ' 

0, V V2":'"' 


.'produced by the following hypothesis. It.is■,obvious, first, that the powder 
must collect at the interface in order to be. effective. Now, this will occur 

*2 Compare Pickering, J, Chem, Soc., (1907); Kolloii Z., 7, 11 (1910). 

Sheppard, J. 634 {1919):,.::.;'^^ 113,..522.'f^ 

M(K)re, This'Journal, .;41,94011919). 
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only when the solid is wetted by both liquids, with.a finite angle of contact 
of the interface with the solid. In general, one liquid will wet the solid 
better than the other, as represented in Fig. 4, so that the particles will 
be drawn more'largely into the former. If there are enough solid particles 
to fill the interface the tendency of the interface to contract will cause it 
to bend, as shown in Fig. 4, in the direction of the more poorly wetting 
liquid, which makes it easy for the latter to become the enclosed phase. 
Of course, a solid, in order to behave in this way, must be easily dispersed 
in the outer liquid, its particles not tending to agglomerate therein or to 
stick together when serving as protective armor for emulsified drops. 
One should, therefore, be able to predict whether or not a given solid 
powder can stabilize an emulsion, and also w’'hich liquid will become the 
dispersed phase, by noting the angle of 
contact of the interface with the solid. 

Data upon this point are not abundant 
but seem to be altogether confirmatory, 
and a microscopic examination of an 
emulsion of water in benzene stabilized 
by lampblack confirmed the picture 
given in Fig. 4. 

We suggest' that this picture may 
serve to explain the Bancroft rule that a coUoid emulsifier causes the 
phase in which it is soluble to be external. A colloidal particle with only 
a few polar groups upon it would remain largely in the oil phase and mce 
versa, so that the natural curvature of the surface may be determined in 
much the same way as with powdered emulsifiers. 

Summary 

1. The present status of the theory of emulsification has been outlined. 

2. The types and relative stabilities of emulsions formed by the aid 
of various soaps have been explained by the aid of the theory of orientation 
of the soap molecules in the interface. 

3. The curvature of the film of soap adsorbed at the interface is more 
convex toward the w^ater, yielding more stable emulsions of the oil-en¬ 
closed type, the larger the metal atom in the soap. 

4. As the number of hydrocarbon chains attached to a single metallic 
atom increases (with the valence of the metal) the curvature is reversed, 
becoming strongly convex towards the oil phase with soaps of the trivalent 
metals, aluminum and iron, which yield the most stable emulsions of water 
itt/vOik",- 

5. Experimental data upon the type and relative stabilities of emulsions 
:of :■ various;fiquids:with,:water;:shoW':tiiat'the^transition 
nihehcdosed';to'''the most'' stable'water-enclosed'.emulsion for' 'both' stearates'”; 


outer //i^urd — ~ 



Fig. 4 
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and oleates follows the order: cesium, potassium, sodium, calcium, silver, 
magnesium, zinc, aluminum, iron. This order is in accord with the 
valences and atomic diameters of the metals, as interpreted by the orien- 
tation theory. 

6. It is suggested that the type of emulsion produced by a solid powder 
is determined by the angle of contact of the interface with the solid. 
In order for the powder to remain in the interface the angle must be finite, 
and unless the angle is 90°, the interface will be on one side or the other of 
the points of contact of the particles, and its tension will cause the film to 
be concave on that side. 

Berkelejy, California 


[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of Clark University, I, 35] 

DISPLACEMENT OF METALS FROM SOLUTIONS OF THEIR 
SALTS BY LESS ELECTROPOSITIVE ELEMENTS 

I., THE REPLACEMENT OF SODIUM AND POTASSIUM BY 
MAGNESIUM AND ALUMINUM 

By F. W. Bergstrom^ 

Received June 22 , 1923 

Introduction 

Franklin^ found that a solution of potassium amide in liquid ammonia 
reacts readily with magnesium to form an opaque blue solution, which 
disappears within a few hours leaving a precipitate of the sparingly soluble 
potassium ammono-magnesiate, Mg(NHK)2.2NH3.^ During the prepa¬ 
ration in an analogous manner of potassium and sodium ammono-alu- 
minates the author observed the production of similar intermediate blue 
solutions. The present work, which was undertaken primarily for the 
purpose of accounting for the phenomena observed, and of establishing 
the equations for the reactions, is a portion of a general investigation deal¬ 
ing with the action of potassium and potassium amide upon the elements. 

^ National Research Coimcil Fellow. 

® Franklm, 35, 1463 (1913). 

^ Potassium and sodium amides are bases of the ammonia system, and behave in 
this solvent just as potassium and sodium hydroxides behave in water. Thus an aque¬ 
ous solution of potassium hydroxide dissolves aluminum and zinc to form, respectively, 
potassium aquo-aluminate and potassium aquo-ziiicate, while a liquid ammonia solution 
of potassium amide dissolves aluminum to form a potassium ammono-aluminate, and 
reacts with zinc to form a sparingly soluble potassium ammono-zincate. Potassium 
ammono-magnesiate, on the other hand, has no analog in the water system, because the 
much greater solvolytic power of water relative to that of ammonia renders its existence 
impossible. Reactions thus occur in ammonia that cannot take place in water. P'or 
a further explanation of the ammonia system of acids, bases and salts, see Am, Chm,' 
{1912)] Proc, Eighth Ink Cong, Appk Chem,, 6^11^ {W12), 
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Discussion of the Reactions 

The alkali and alkaline earth metals dissolve abundantly in liquid am¬ 
monia, yielding intensely colored blue solutions, which on concentration 
acquire a beautiful coppery luster. This behavior is characteristic of so¬ 
lutions of these elements alone, and so may be regarded as a positive, test 
for their presence. Magnesium, if its surface is perfectly clean, dissolves 
to a slight extent in liquid ammonia, the saturated solution being light blue 
and readily transparent. Amalgamated aluminum does not dissolve under 
ordinary conditions, but might be expected to do so to a much less ex¬ 
tent than magnesium if the surface were continually kept clean and free 
from amide as, for instance, by the action of a solution of sodium, or po- 
•tassium amide. 

It is plain, therefore, that the opaque blue solutions obtained by the ac¬ 
tion of potassium ^amide on magnesium and aluminum, and of sodium 
amide on aluminum, must contain free alkali metal, for the strong color 
cannot possibly be due to either of the less electropositive elements. As 
a further and confirmatory test, these solutions, when evaporated almost 
to dryness, were found to assume the familiar copper}^ color characteristic 
of concentrated solutions of the alkali metals- After complete removal of 
the solvent, rather imperfect crystals of sodium or potassium were found 
to be deposited upon the walls of the reaction tube. 

Kraus'^ has shown that dilute solutions of the alkali metals in liquid 
ammonia conduct the electric current in the same manner as ordinary 
salts. The positive carrier is the sodium ion, Na+, while the negative 
carrier is the solvated negative electron, which may be represented by the 
symbol e~“. The conductance curve in these regions is similar in form to 
the curves obtained with solutions of the common salts, approaching asymp¬ 
totically a limiting value as the dilution increases.'* 

In view of these facts one should expect dilute solutions of the alkali 
metals to exhibit salt-like properties in other respects. In fact, Kxaus® 
has shown that the following metathetic reaction readily takes place be¬ 
cause of the low solubility of one of the products, calcium chloride, in liquid 
ammonia: Ca (dslvd.) + 2KC1 (dslvd.) = CaCbtppt.) + 2K (dslvd.). 

Magnesium^ is slightly soluble in ammonia, while aluminum probably 
dissolves under the proper conditions to a much less extent. Accordingly 
when either of these metals is treated with sodium or potassium amide, 
most of its ions are removed from solution by formation of the very 
slightly soluble magnesium or aluminum amide, and we have a virtual 

^ Kraus, This Journal, 43, 749 (1921), and previous articles. 

® At a concentration above about 0.5 A, metallic conduction causes tbe curve to rise 
rapidly, a saturated solution conducting the current as well as many metals. 

® Kraus, 44, 1224 (1922). 

^ Cottrell, J, Fhys. Chem„ 18, 96 (1914). 
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metatliesis, whicli may be represented by the equations: Mg + 2KNH2Z^lil 
Mg(NH 2)2 + 2K; A1 + SNaNHs A1(NH2)3 + 3Na. 

In view of the slight solubility of both magnesium and aluminum, and 
in view of the fact that their amides cannot be completely insoluble, ah 
though, being 'weak bases, they must be but very slightly ionized in solu¬ 
tion,® it is necessary to assume an equilibrium to exist. This is being con¬ 
tinually displaced toward the right because of the interaction of the alkali 
metal solutions with the solvent, in which process magnesium and alu¬ 
minum play the part of catalytic agents: 3K + SNHg —> 3 KNH 2 + 
INs; or 3Na + 3 NH 3 —> SNaNH^ + iH 2 * 

Aluminum and magnesium amides are both amphoteric in their proper¬ 
ties and therefore react with the excess of potassium or sodium amide 
present to give the ammono salts finally obtained. In this manner alu¬ 
minum and magnesium ions are practically completely removed from so¬ 
lution and the equilibrium is further displaced toward the right. The 
complete equations for the formation of sodium ammono-aluminate may 
then be written: A1 • + SNaNHs A1(NH2)3 + 3Na; Ai(NH 2)3 + Na- 
NH, = Al(NH 2 )sNHNa.NH 3 ; 3Na + 3NHa = SNaNHa + iHa; and 
for the formation of potassium ammono-magnesiate: Mg + 2 KNH 2 —> 
Mg(NH2)2 + 2K; Mg(NH2)2 + 2 KNH 2 —^ Mg(NHK)2.2NHs; 2K + 
2NH3 2KNH2 + H2. 

In view of the relative rapidity of formation of potassium ammouo- 
aluminate and magnesiate, and of sodium ammono-aluminate according 
to the above type equations, it is probable that the equilibria of which the 
first equation is an example rest far over on the right hand side. In the 
first example above/sodium amide has a solubility of approximately 
1 g. per liter,®® yet the blue solution obtained on interaction with aluminum 
is quite opaque and contains sodium in fairly high concentration. 

Evidence for the intermediate formation of aluminum amide has been 
obtained during a previous study of the action of potassium amide on 
aluminum.' Alumiu'um, although a very reactive metal, is quickly covered: 
in air with an adherent protective coating of oxide whicli hinders further 
action. ■. Consequently in order that reaction with the, alkali metal amides" 
might, take' place at all, it 'was necessary- to amalgamate the. surf ace. . It 
will' be- shown later that the mercury plays' no essential part in the course 
:,''Of'"the reactions, although'it may in some measure increase the velocity. 

,,' ',This work suggests that the reactions between potassium or sodium 
hydroxide and' aluminum may partially take place in an analogous manner, 
®Eyen the reiatively strong ammoiio bases, sodium and potassium amides, are 
ionized only to a small extent in solution. Nevertheless, alumintim and magnesium 
amides are weak enough to exhibit amphoteric properties toward them. Kraus, ^Prop¬ 
erties of Blectrically Conducting Systems/* 1922, p, 59. American Chemical Society 
Monograph, Chemical Catalog Co. 

E, C. Ihaifklm, tmpnbHshed work.,. 
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tliat is, the evolution of hydrogen may be due to a secondary action of po-* 
tassium or sodium on water rather than to a direct replacement of the 
hydrogen of the hydroxyl group. Certain experiments already carried 
out favor this 'vdew, but further discussion wiE be reserved for a future 
paper. 

Action of Solutions of Sodium and Potassium on Aluminum 

Potassium® and sodium ammono-aluminates are formed by the action 
of solutions of the alkali metals alone on amalgamated aluminum. It 
seems probable that the potassium or sodium is first converted to amide 
by the combined catalytic action of the aluminum and mercury, and this 
in turn reacts as previously described. It was found, curiously enough, 
that the formation of sodium ammono-aluminate by either of the methods 
mentioned was two to three times more rapid than the formation of the 
potassium analog, undoubtedly because of difference in the rapidity of the 
initial stage of the reaction. 

Potassium amide, due to its superior solubility, probably reacts at first 
much more rapidly on aluminum, quickly coating the amalgamated areas 
over with a thick and relatively adherent layer of aluminum amide and 
preventing for the time being direct contact between portions of the metal 
and the solution. Experiments^® with potassium amide and slightly 
amalgamated aluminum have shown that the amalgamated surfaces may 
be covered up so as to stop the reaction completely, although only 
temporarily, causing a periodic production and disappearance of the blue 
potassium solution. With sparingly soluble sodium amide, aluminum 
amide is undoubtedly formed at a slower rate, and thus has no tendency 
to form a retarding layer, that is, contact exists between the active areas 
of the metal and solution at aH times. The resultant reaction is, there¬ 
fore, more rapid. 

That the mercury is inert, aside from possible catalytic effects, is shown 
in the two following experiments. 

(1) A piece of sheet aiuniinum was well amalgamated in a liquid ammoma solution 
of mercuric iodide,^® washed with the same solvent, and then sealed up in one leg of a 
two-legged reaction tube.^^ The other leg contained a few tenths of a gram of sodium. 
Ammonia was distilled into the reaction tube, a portion of the sodium solution was 
poured upon the aluminum and allowed to remain until the mercury of the amalgam was 
saturated, after which the metal strip was washed and allowed to remain in contact with 
fresh solvent for a day. No evidence of the formation of sodium ammono-aluminate 
could be obtained, even after the mercury had been treated again with sodium. 

(2) A moderately concentrated sodium amalgam was prepared by agitating a solu¬ 
tion of sodium in liquid ammoma with mercury in a three-legged reaction tube. This 
together with the ammoma was then poured upon a small, well-amalgamated slab of 

(a) Unpublished work of the Author. ■, (b)'See'C. A., 16, 3S22''(1922). 

; To'prevent oxida ■ '.'V' 

■'h'SceUxpt. 4. 
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aluminum prepared as in the preceding experiment. At the end of 4V2 months no 
sodium ammono-aluininate had been formed. 

Soditim Ammono-Aluminate 

Sodium ammono-aluminate, obtained by either of the methods men¬ 
tioned, is readily soluble in liquid ammonia at ordinary temperatures, 
and may be obtained in the form of small white needles by cooling a mod¬ 
erately concentrated solution to —40°.^^ The solubility at 0° is only a 
little less than at room temperature. Curiously enough, large crops of 
blunt prisms were obtained in two cases by cooling (in ice water) the so¬ 
lution obtained immediately after the disappearance of the blue color of the 
sodium. After these solutions had stood for a day, only the small needles, 
previously described, were obtained when the liquid was cooled to —40 
The existence of two crystalline modifications of this salt is not surprising 
in view of the fact that aluminum cyanide behaves in a somewhat similar 
manner. 

Sodium ammono-aluminate when dried in a vacuum at either —33° 
or room temperature corresponds in composition to Al(NH 2 ) 2 NHNa.NH 3 , 
Al(NH 2 ) 3 .NaNH 2 or Na[Al(NH2)4]. When heated in a vacuum it melts 
near 90° with a large increase of pressure, giving off one molecule of am¬ 
monia and forming Al(NH 2 ) 2 .NHNa, a solid of the nature of a glass, and 
possessing no crystalline structure. 

Water reacts very vigorously with either of the above compounds, 
a great deal of heat being developed. The resulting products of hydrolysis 
are for the most part soluble in the water introduced into the reaction tube. 
Hydrochloric acid then reacts with this solution of sodium aquo-aluminate 
and with the remaining precipitate to form aluminum, ammonium, and 
sodium chlorides. 

Experimental Part 

The generai methods used for the preparation of compounds in liquid 
ammonia solution and their subsequent analysis have been described in 
previous articles.^® 

In this work analyses were made on aliquot portions of the hydrochloric 
acid solution of the specimen. 

Preparation 1.—In one leg of a two-legged reaction tube were placed 0.35 g. of 
sodium and an excess of commercial sheet aluminum, the other leg remaining clean 
and empty for subsequent crystallization of the aluminate. The sodium was completely 
converted after 24 hours into a colorless solution of sodium ammono-aluminate, which 
was then separated from a small quantity of residue by decantation into the other leg. 
On cooling to 0®, a large crop of blunt thick needles was obtained, although only the 
fine needles could be isolated in the succeeding experiments. When this stood for a day- 

In an open ammonia bath. 

IS THisJoxmNAi„27,831 (1905); 29,1694 (1907); 35, 1460 (1913). J. Phys. Chem., 
15, 915 (1911); 16, 694 (1912). 
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partial ammonolysis took place with the deposition of some amorphous white precipitate. 
Accordingly, the solution was merely evaporated to dryness and then analyzed. 

Analyses. Subs., dried in a vacuum at —40° (1-2 mm.), 1.3055 g. Wt., dried in a 
vacuum at room temperature, (1 mm.), 1.3053 g. One-fifth gave 0.1650 g. of sodium 
sulfate; two-fifths gave 0.2346 g. of AI2O3. 

Preparation 2.—The reaction between 0.34 g. of sodium in the form of amide with 
an excess of pure amalgamated aluminum wms complete at the end of a day. The re¬ 
sulting salt was crystallized once by cooling the moderately concentrated solution in an 
open liquid-ammonia bath, and ammonia of crystallization at —33° was determined by 
the method outlined by Franklin.Unfortunately, a small quantity of sodium amide 
lodged in the stopcock tube and could not be removed, helping to make the sodium 
analysis run a little high. The analytical results for the first and fourth experiments are 
more satisfactory, even though impure aluminum was used. The larger surface of metal 
exposed in these cases undoubtedly accounts for the facts. 

Analysis. Subs., dried in a vacuum at —33 °, 0.9335 g. Wt., dried in a vacuum at 
room temperature, 0.9323 g. Two-fifths gave 0.1633 g. of AI2O3; one-fifth gave 0.08989 
g. of nitrogen; one-fifth gaA^e 0.0813 g. of AI2O3 and 0.1026 g. of NaCl. 

Preparation 3.—The preparation was carried out as in Expt. 1, using, however, small 
pieces of pure amalgamated aluminum. The sodium solution was changed to sodium 
ammono-alurainate within a day. The product was crystallized twice at —40 ° without 
the appearance of insoluble ammono basic residues. (Compare Expt. 1.) On heating 
in a vacuum, the salt melted at 85-90° and on continued evacuation finally solidified to a 
voluminous froth. 

Analysis. Subs., dried in a vacuum at room temperature, 0.7736 g, Wt., heated 
ill a vacuum at 110°, 0.6528 g. (Probably a little overheated.) One-quarter gave 
0.06929 g. of nitrogen; one-quarter gave 0.0879 g. of AI2O3 and 0.1032 g. of NaCl. 

Preparation 4.—This experiment was performed primarily to see whether the mer¬ 
cury of the amalgam took any essential part in the reaction. After completion of the 
tests described previously in this article, the sodium solution was poured upon the 
aluminum, and allowed to react with it. The salt was crystallized twice at 40 °, then dried 
in a vacuum at room temperature and 105°, 

Analysis. Subs., dried in a vacuum at room temperature, 1.0004 g. Wt., dried in 
a vacuum at 105°, 0,8513 g. One-quarter gave 0.1145 g. of AI2O3 and 0.1274 g, of NaCl; 
one-quarter gave 0.09206 g. of nitrogen. One-quarter gave 0.1147 g. of AI2O3. 

Summary OF Analyses 

Dried in a vacuum at —33° or room temperature. Heated in a vacuum above 100° 


Calc.vfor Found Calc, for Found 


AKNHOaNHNa.NHa 

No. 1 

No. 2' 

No. 3 

No. .4 

AUNHalaNHNa 

No. 3 

No.:'4: 

A1 

23.7 

23.8 

23.1 

24.0 

24.2 

A1 

27.9 

28.5 


N , 

49.2 


48.2 

48,7 

49.1 

. N 

43.3 

42.4 

43.3 

, Na ' 

20.2 

20.5 

21.6 

21.0 

20.0 

, Na , 

23.7 

24.9 

23.6 


In conclusion the author wishes to thank Dr. Charles A. Kraus for his 
kind and helpful interest in this work, 

. , Summary ■■ 

1. Sodium amide and amalgamated aluminum react to form a definite 
crystalline compound, sodium ammono-aluminate, to which any one of the 
following formulas may be given: Al(NH 2 ) 2 NHNa,NH 3 , A1 (NH 2 ) 3 .NaNH 2 , 
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or Na[Al(NH 2 ) 4 ]. This compound loses one molecule of ammonia on heat¬ 
ing in a vacuum above 90°. The equations for the reaction have been 
shown to be A1 + SNaNHa TJIli A1(NH2)3 + 3Na; A1(NH2)3 + NaNHa = 
Al(NH2)2NHNa.NH3; 3Na + SNHs = iHa + SNaNHa. 

The action of potassium amide on amalgamated aluminum and on mag¬ 
nesium are analogous in character. An explanation is given which de¬ 
pends upon the fact previously pointed out by Kraus that dilute solutions 
of the alkali metals in ammonia are salt-like in character. The initial 
stages may be regarded as metatheses, although actually involving equi¬ 
libria which suffer continual displacement because of secondary reactions. 

2. A solution of sodium in liquid ammonia reacts with amalgamated 
aluminum to form the same sodium ammono-aluminate described above. 
Sodium amide is probably first formed, and this in turn reacts according 
to the equations given. The mercury of the amalgam does not play an 
essential part in the reaction. 

Worcester, MASSACHtJs:^TTs 


[Contribution rrom Tim Chrmicau Laboratory or Johns Hopkins University] 


THE BIELECTRIC CONSTANTS OF ORGANIC LIQUIDS AT THE 

BOILING POINT 


By F. V, Grimm and W. A. Patrick 

Rscbivbd JunS 29,1923 


The following study was undertaken with the idea of finding some re¬ 
lationship between the dielectric constant of liquids and other physical 
properties. It was thought that the dielectric constant would be found to 
be related to those properties of liquids that depend upon the force of 
molecular attraction, namely, latent heat of vaporization, surface tension, 
etc. That such relationships do exist is shown by the parallelism that is 
exhibited in the case of organic homologs.The conclusion was, how¬ 
ever, reached that no simple relationship exists between the dielectric 
constant and the latent heat of vaporization although in the case of closely 
related liquids there was unmistakable evidence to show that the contrary 
is true. Walden^ connects several physical properties of liquids with the 


foEowing function of the dielectric constant: 


D.C. - 1 


which accord- 


D.C. + 2 

ing to the Clausius-Mossotti theory involves the volume actually occupied 
by the molecules. All of these relations give different values for associated 
and non-associated liquids. Walden uses values of surface tension, latent' 
heat of vaporization, etc., at the boiling temperature, while the values of 


1 Hesehus, [2] 750 (1900). 

® Campbell, '^Modern Blectdcal Theory,” Cambridge Umversity Press, 1913. 
^ OhzcKFMl Mag,, [5] 32, 113 (1891).,".' r:"-,:-'.' 

^ Walden, Z. am., 70, 569 (1910). ■ t ^ ' 
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tlie dielectric constant and density are taken at 20°. This procedure was 
justified on the ground that according to the Claiisius-Mossotti theory the 
above function is independent of the temperature. However, Katz^has 
shown that the function in question is not independent of the temperature 
but gives variations that are especially marked with liquids of high dielec*- 
trie constant. 

If we accept the classical electronic theory of dielectrics, we arrive at 
the following picture; the dielectric constant is due to a displacement of a 
certain number of electrons by the electric field. The following relation 
is given by Lorentz and Lorenz as expressing the connection between the 
dielectric constant and the number of displaced electrons A/*, the charge 
on an electron e and the force / due to the positive charge of the molecule 
which tends to restrain the electron from leaving. 


D.C. = 1 -h 


Ne^ 

/-VSTT Ne- 


Thus we have two unknown quantities, N and/; N is probably proportional 
to the number of molecules and therefore to the density of the substance, 
but little or nothing is known of the force It is probable that this force 
is connected with the force of molecular attraction, and hence the relation 
that is sought between the dielectric constant and surface tension or latent 
heat of vaporization. 

It has been suggested that more constant relations might be obtained if 
values of the dielectric constant were taken at the boiling temperature. 
This has been attempted by Turner® with a few liquids by calculating the 
dielectric constant at the boiling point from the values at 20 ° and the tem¬ 
perature coefficient. However, the dielectric constant is not a linear function 
of the temperature, as has been shown by Katz and others, and in certain 
cases behaves in a most irregular manner. For example, TangF has shown 
that the dielectric constant-temperature curve for ether is first convex and 
then concave toward the temperature axis. For this reason we have there¬ 
fore undertaken to determine directly the dielectric constant at the boiling 
temperature. Thirty-five organic liquids in all were measured, and the 
results vShould be of the greatest value to anyone interested in the theory 
of dielectrics. 

Measurements of the dielectric constant at the boiling point are not 
easily made due to the troublesome effect of conductivity, which increases 
very rapidly with increasing temperature. The method used in the follow¬ 
ing measurements has enabled us to work with liquids having a conduc¬ 
tivity less than that of pure water, without sacrificing the accuracy of the 
:;results.„„ / 

,, '■ '^'K2±z,'Z:,pfiysiK' Chem.y W^ 94 ( 1896 ). ■ 

® Turner, J, Ckem. Soc,, 107,276 (1915). 

^ Tangl, Drude*s Ann., 10, 748 (1903). 
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Apparatus.—The method employed was a modification of the Nemst bridge method 
which has been described in detail by King and Patrick.» With the exception of a differ¬ 
ent arrangement of the dielectric cell, very few changes in the apparatus were necessary. 
The dielectric cell consisted of two coaxial platinum cylinders sealed in a fixed position 
by small plugs of glass at both ends. This condenser was suspended in the liquid by 
means of two platinum wires. The size of the cylinders of cell No. 1 were 6.3 X 1.9 cm., 
and 6.3X2,2 cm. With this cell we were able to read changes of about forty in the di¬ 
electric constant. In using cell No. 2, in which the plates were closer together (the outer 

cylinder was 2.1 cm. in diameter) 
the same change on our reference 
scale corresponded to a change of 
about ten in the dielectric con¬ 
stant. This latter cell could only 
be used with non-associated 
liquids or at least with liquids of 
low conductivity. 

The liquid dielectric was 
brought to its boiling tempera¬ 
ture by being immersed in a bath 
of its own vapor at a pressure 
of 760 mm. This pressure was 
held constant to within less than 
1 mm. by means of a pressure reg¬ 
ulator. The boiling flask (A) in 
Fig. 1 had a capacity of about 
250 cc. and the dielectric cup 50 
cc.; consequently, the minimum 
amount of liquid required for a 
determination was approxi¬ 
mately 160 cc. The glass cup 
was suspended within the neck 
of the flask by means of four 
prongs, which allowed the vapor 
to pass around the cup into the 
condenser above. The cell (B) 
was suspended within this cup 
by two platinum wires sealed in 
at the top of the ground-glass 
stopper. Care had to be taken 
to prevent superheating of the 
vapors surrounding the dielectric cup. The reading was taken when the liquid in the 
cup had reached such a temperature that an occasional bubble would rise from the bot¬ 
tom. This very slow boiling did not affect the location of the minimum, since the bub¬ 
ble did not pass between the two plates. This was found to be the criterion of the correct 
boiling temperature by a preliminary experiment in which the platinum cell was re¬ 
placed by a standard thermometer and the boiling temperature of water observed. 

By means of a slight bend in the tube leading from the flask to the condenser, it 
was possible, by giving the condenser a half turn in the ground-glass joint, to cause the 
refluxing liquid tO' drop directly,into the cup.or to,:run down the,side,of the flask,as de¬ 
sired. This arrangeinent was to allow for refilling the cup in case an appreciable amount 



8 King and Patrick, This Journal, 43, 1835 (1921). 
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of the liquid had evaporated before the final reading was obtained. The liquid was 
never allowed to reflux into the cup while a bridge reading was being taken, since this 
resulted in a shifting of the minimum due to the cooling effect of the condensed liquid. 

The top of the condenser was connected to the equalizing bottle C of the manostat 
by means of glass tubing. The liquid was protected from the moisture of the air by a 
tube containing phosphorus pentoxide connected inside the bottle C. At the top of the 
equalizing bottle was a glass tube which could be connected either to the compressed air 
line or to a water suction pump at B and T. A third tube w^as connected with a bottle 
D containing the open end of a barometer. The mercury valve G of the gas regulator 
was attached to the bottom of the equalizing bottle. 

The mercury in the barometer was so adjusted that when contact was made with the 
platinum wire sealed in at the lower limb, the height was exactly 760 mm. The baro¬ 
meter vras calibrated both by determining the pressure at which pure water boiled at 
100° and also by comparison with a standard barometer. When the atmospheric pres¬ 
sure was less than 760 mm., the system was connected with the pressure lines, and the 
electric connections were made as showm in the drawing. Thus when the circuit was 
broken between the mercury meniscus and the platinum point, the valve G opened and 
allowed the air to escape. By careful regulation of the air entering and leaving, the 
fluctuations of the mercury meniscus were reduced to less than 0.5 mm. In the case 
that the atmospheric pressure was greater than 760 mm. the system was connected to 
the reduced-pressure sides, and the second relay thrown in by means of the switches S 
and SO We were therefore able to bring the pressure to the value 760 mm. under all 
conditions of atmospheric pressure. The two relays were actually enclosed in a double 
wailed box not shown in the drawing. This was to prevent the noise of the relays from 
interfering with the location of the minimum on the bridge. 

Calibration.—The calibration of the scale was made by using different standard 
liquids whose dielectric constants at room temperature were accurately known. The 
temperatures of the standard liquids were ascertained by allowing them to come to the 
temperature of the room in contact with a standard thermometer. The temperature was 
taken immediately before and after the bridge reading was made. The values of the 
known dielectric constant when plotted against the scale reading of the measuring con¬ 
denser gave an exact straight line as shown by King and Patrick. This curve was 
plotted on a large sheet of paper (100X150 cm.) accurately coordinated in millimeters 
from whiph the values of the dielectric constant at the boiling temperature were taken. 
The standard liquids, the values of the dielectric constant at 18°, and the temperature 
coefficients are given in Table I. 

Tabws I 

Di]®L35ctric Constants Standards 


hiquid D. C. at 18® ~ X Observer 

JJ ai 

Benzene..... 2.288 0.0007 Turner 

Chloroform. ...... 4.95 . 00376 Walden 

Aniline...... 7.115 . 00351 Katz and Turner 

o-Nitrotoluene—27,71 .0065 Turner 

Nitrobenzene........... 36.45 .005 Turner 


The scale of the measuring condenser was calibrated at frequent interyals during the 
course of this work and was tested with one or more standard liquids before and after 
each measurement.' : 

PurijSlcation of Liquids 

Benzene.—c. f. Benzene was shaken repeatedly with sulfuric acid until the latter 
was no longer darkened. It was then shaken with mercury, washed with water, dried 
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and distilled. After two fractional crystallizations, it was dried over metallic sodium 
and distilled. A constant-boiling fraction was preserved. 

CMoroform."—After standing for several weeks over coned, sulfuric acid, the cliloro- 
forin was washed repeatedly with water, dried over calcium chloride and fractionated. 
A 500cc. fraction which distilled within 0.03® was preserved. 

Anffine.— c. p. Aniline was twice fractionally distilled, then crystallized, dried with 
potassium hydroxide and again distilled. A 400cc, fraction boiling within 0.15® was 
taken. 

0 “Nitrotoltiene.—c. P. sample was dried with calcium chloride, fractionated once 
by distillation and twdee by crystallization, and finally redistilled. A 300cc. fraction 
boiling within less than 0 . 1 ® was taken. 

Nitrobenzene,—c. p. Nitrobenzene was dried with phosphorus pentoxide, A 
fraction boiling at 212.0-212.08® (770 mm.) was used. 

The standard liquids were kept in the dark in a desiccated atmosphere under a 
bell jar. They were several times redried and redistilled during the course of this 
work. 

The liquids investigated were purchased in the purest possible condition and were 
further purified with suitable reagents, dried, and finally subjected to one or more frac¬ 
tional distillations, either at normal or reduced pressures. A very efficient all-glass 
still, consisting of six sections of a Young '"evaporator,” was used. The fractions taken, 
boiled within a small fraction of a degree of the correct tempei'atures, except of those 
of quinoline and acetonitrile. Quinoline which had been separated from any contained 
nitrobenzene by steam distillation and from aniline by diazotization and subsequent 
steam distillation, extracted with ether, distilled, and dried over potassium hydroxide, 
was subjected to several fractional distillations. Nevertheless, a constant-boiling frac¬ 
tion could not be obtained. The fraction finally used, consisted of about 200 cc., boiling 
between 237.3® and 238.5® (uncorr.). 

Acetonitrile was washed with water, salted out with potassium hydroxide, dried 
and fractionaliy distilled several times with phosphorus pentoxide. The fraction used 
boiled at 80.1-81.3®, The liquid in the dielectric cell, however, probably represents a 
much better sample, since the first portion only was used in the cell. 

The impurity which gave by far the most trouble was water. As is well 
known, it is very difficult if not impossible to remove the last traces of water 
from certain alcohols, ketones, etc., and the presence of a very small amount 
will increase the conductivit 3 r of these liquids to such an extent that a min¬ 
imum on the bridge cannot be obtained. Even when the liquid had a very 
small conductivity at room temperature, it was often the case that at the 
boiling temperature the conductivity was so great that it required the 
maximum conductance of the shunt resistances to counterbalance it. 

Fleming® points out that there are two kinds of conductance: The first 
follows Ohm's law and is due to a large extent to impurities. This conduc¬ 
tance can be greatly reduced if not eliminated entirely by proper purification 
and drying. The other conductance which does not obey Ohm's law, but 
is proportional to the frequency of the alternations, is caused by a slipping 
of the displaced electrons. This latter conductance increases very rapidly 
'with the''temperature, and because of this fact accurate measurements of 
the dielectric constant of certain liqui(k at the boiling temperature cannot 

® Fleming, Froc. Fhys. [2] 23,117 (1911). 
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be made. Tbe values for acetonitrile, benzyl cyanide, ethylene chloro” 
li3^drin and nitromethane reported below have been rendered less accurate 
because of this conductivity. 

The values of the dielectric constant at room temperature are included 
in Table II merely for comparison. They are reported in the first place 
only since no particular care was taken in their determination. The reason 

TABUn II 

DinrKcrRic Constants or Liquids 



D. c. at 

B. P. 

D. C. at room temn. 

Liquid 

boiling point 

°C. 


°C. 

Benzene. 

... 2.17 

0.01 

80.15 

Standard (Table I) 

Toluene..... 

... 2.17 

.01 

110.70 

2.3 

24 

t? 2 -Xviene.... .. 

... 2.15 

.01 

139.3 

2.4 

24 

^-Cymene. 

... 2.27 

,02 

176.5 

2.5 

25 

Chloroform.... .. 

... 4.23 

.01 

61.20 

Standard 


Carbon tetracHoride.. 

... 2.10 

.01 

- 76.74 

2.2 ' 

23 

Carbon disulfide. 

... 2.58 

.01 

46.25 

2.6 

25 

Ethyl bromide. 

... 8.81 

.02 

38.40 

9.4 

24 

Ethylene bromide. 

... 4.09 

.02 

131.3 

4.8 

23 

w^-Amyi bromide. 

... 4.70 

.02 

120.6 

6.1 

25 

^i-Butyl iodide.. 

... 4.52 

.02 

129.9 

6.15 

25 

Methyl iodide.. 

... 6.48 

.02 

42.35 

7.0 

24 

Ethyl ether. 

... 4.11 

.01 

34.54 

4.3 

24 

Ethyl acetate. 

... 5.30 

.02 

77.15 

6.4 

25 

Chlorobenzene.... 

... 4.20 

.02 

132.00 

5.6 

25 

Aniline. 

... 4.54 

.02 

184.55 

Standard 

.. 

<?-Toluidine. 

... 4.00 

.02 

199.7 

6.4 

26 

Acetonitrile. 

... 26.2 

.10 

81.60 

36.2 

25 , 

Benzyl cyanide.... 

... 8.5 

.10 

233.5 

18.7 

27 ^ 

Butyraldehyde. 

... 10.78 

.02 

77.0 

13.4 

26 

Paraldehyde... 

... 6.29 

.02 

128.0 

13.9 

25 

Anisaldehyde. 

... 10.38 

.02 

248.0 

22.3 

:22 ' 

Acetone -....... 

... 17.68 

.02 

56.15 

21,0 

21. ■ 

Methylethyl ketone. ., 

. .. 14.46 

.02 

79.60 

18.45 

23 

Acetophenone.... 

... 8.64 

.02 

202.0 

17.75' ■ 

24 ' 

Ethylene chlorohydrin...... 

... 13.2 

.1 

132.0 

25.8 

24.5 

Ethyl alcohol.'. 

... 17.30 

.02 

78.32 

25.8 

20 

w-Propyl alcohol, ............. 

... 11.83 

,02 

97.19 

20.8 

23 

«-Butyl alcohol.. 

... 8.19 

.02 

117.71 

17.8 

:'25"' 

iso-Amjl .alcohol.... 

... 5.82 

.02 

131,6 

15.3 

23 

o-Nitrotoluene.'. 

... 11,82 

.02 

222.3 

■ Standard 

■ '■ 

Nitrobenzene..'.. 

... 15.61 

.02 

210,85 

Standard 


Pyridine..... 

... 9.38 

.02 

115.50 

13.3 


Nitromethane. ... 

... 27.75 

.10 

101 

39 


Quinoline...... 

... 5.05 

.02 

238 

9.00 



for this was that the temperature coMd not be determined accurately 
without exposing the liquids to the moisture of the air, which would result 
in a much higher conductivity and in certain cases would have prevented 
measurement being made at the high^ temperature. It may be mentioned 
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herethatit was necessary to distil several of the alcohols, ketones and ni¬ 
triles directly into the flask A in order to prevent them from being eontaiii- 
inated with the moisture of the air. 

When cell No. 1 was used, each millimeter of the scale division of the 
measuring condenser represented a change in the dielectric constant of 
nearly 0.02, and wdth cell No. 2 each scale division corresponded to a change 
in dielectric constant of 0.01, When the conductivity was not greater 
than that which could be balanced out with the shunt resistance filled with 
Mangaiii solution^® the readings could be checked to within less than one 
division. 

In case the conductivity was greater than this, it was necessary to 
add potassium chloride to the Mangani solution in the shunt resistance 
tubes. As a consequence the greater part of the current was shunted 
around the condensers and the result was that the minimum became very 
much fainter. This was the case with the 4 liquids in Table II where the 
dielectric constant "was determined to within only 0.1 of a unit. In no case 
are values reported which could not be checked within 5 scale divisions. 
The few liquids worked with, which could not be determined with this pre¬ 
cision were methyl alcohol, which had too high a conductivity and showed 
anomalous absorption, ethyl sulfate and monochlorohydrin. 

Discussion of Results 

It may be stated at the outset that no improvement in the empirical 
formulas of Walden and others was shown after the substitution of our re¬ 
sults for the dielectric constant at the boiling point. The agreement was 
no worse: than that obtained by Walden, but on the other hand it was no 
better. From this fact one may be inclined to agree with Walden that the 
particular function of the dielectric constant employed by him was in¬ 
dependent of the temperature. However, it is our belief that no generaliza¬ 
tion connecting the dielectric constant with other properties of liquids has 
been formulated that is worthy of serious consideration. There is hardly 
another property of liquids which at a corresponding temperature exhibits 
such wide variations as the dielectric constant. The primary object of this 
paper is to provide accurate data which may serve as a basis for a physico¬ 
chemical generalization regarding the dielectric constant of liquids. 

In those expressions which contain the Clausius-Mossotti relation, the 
difference in the values when applied to associated liquids is probably due 

to the fact that the expression, -t y is not a correct measure of the 

volume actually occupied by the molecules. Furthermore, the assumption 
made by Lorentz that the molecules around a given molecule act with equal 

“ Mangani solution is prepared by dissolving 121 g. of mannite, 41, g. of boric acid and 
Q.06 g. of potassium chloride in one liter of water. This solution has a specific con¬ 
ductivity of 0.9 X 10~' and practically no temperature coeflScient. 
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force upon it does not seem to be entirely justifiable. According to recent 
theories of the structure of the molecule, certain portions. have stronger 
external fields than others. Such a theory is used by Langmuir in his 
explanation of surface energy, adsorption, etc. Likewise, the dipole theory 
of Debye^^ leads to the same conclusion. This theory attempts to explain 
the electrical properties of dielectrics on the assumption that in addition 
to the free and elasticalty bound electrons, there are electrical doublets 
or dipoles whose strength does not depend on the electric field in which they 
are situated. These dipoles are assumed to be the result of dissymmetry 
in the molecule. The theor}^ cannot be said to be in its final form, although 
a recent modification b 3 ^ Gans^- seems to hold great promise. 

When we arranged liquids according to their value of the expression 
(D.C. 1)/(D.C. + 2) it was found that the order did not agree with the 

known solubility relations or chemical properties. On the other hand, it was 


found by trial that the expression 


(D.C./5) 


gave results of some value. 


(D.C./a) + 2 

We therefore decided to use this latter expression as representing the vol¬ 
ume actually occupied by the molecules. 

The application of the above idea ma^^ be illustrated by applying it as a 
correction to Dieterici’s equation for the internal heat of vaporization. 
Dieterici^® has showm that the empirical relation, Xj = CAT log (IT/l^i) , 
where C is a constant, 1% and I'l are the specific volumes of the saturated 
vapor and liquid, respectively, and Ris the ordinary gas constant ref erring 
to 1 g., holds over a wide range of temperature for normal or non-associated 
substances. When we substitute the free space of the molecules in the 
liquid state in place of Fi, w^'e obtain an equation similar to that of Bakker,^^ 
namely, X^ = CRT log (Vn/iVi b)'). We, however, set & equal to 
(D.C./5) - 1 
(D.C./§)-f 2* • 

In Table III are given the values of the constant C as calculated from 
the above equation. It is surprising to notice the constancy of C even in 
the case of associated liquids. We do not claim that we are able to express 
exactly the actual volume occupied by the molecules in the liquid state, 
but some progress is indicated and it is predicted that further work along 
this line may reveal results of the greatest mterest., A knowledge of the 
structure of liquids would certainly be of the utmost service in the eluci¬ 
dation of the many problems in the field of solutions, etc. It is interesting 
to note that the only liquids giving widely diverging values of C are the 
ketones and compounds containing nitrogen, 

Debye, Z, 13,' 

'Gans and Isiiardi,;iW., 22,130'.(1921). 

Dieterici, Ann, Physik, 25, 269 (1908). 

Bakker, Z. physik, Chem., 12, -670 (1893), 
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TABI.E) III 


Latent H^ats of Vaporization and Modbcni^ar Spaces 


Liquid 

Xj + RT/M 

S at b. p. 

h 

C 

Benzene.. 

. 94.4 

0.8111 

0.358 

1 .5 

Toluene.. 

. 83.55 

0.7781 

.373 

1.5 

fw-Xylene. 

. 78.25 

0.7572 

.376 

1.5 

Chloroform. 

. 58.4 

1.4101 

.400 

1.5 

Carbon tetxacMoricle. 

. 46.4 

1.4802 

.123 

1.6 

Ethylene bromide. 

. 43.6 

1.932 

.272 

1.5 

Ethyl bromide. 

. 58.6 

1.413 

.636 

1.3 

Butyl Iodide . 

. 46.5 

1.430 

.418 

1.6 

Ethyl ether. 

. 88.4 

0.6968 

.620 

1.5 

Carbon disulfide. 

. 83.8 

1.223 

.270 

1.4 

Aniline..... 

. 104.3 

0.8736 

.583 

1.45 

Pyridine. 

. 101.4 

0.883 

.762 

1.3 

Ethyl acetate. 

. 83.1 

0.8302 

.642 

1.4 

Nitrobenzene.. 

. 81.7 

1.0071 

.828 

1.2 

i^-Nitrotoluene. 

. 75.2 

0.9603 

.790 

1.3 

Acetone. 

. 125.3 

0.751 

.882 

1.3 

Methylethyl ketone. 

. 103.44 

0,732 

.804 

1.3 

Ethyl alcohol. 

. 216.4 

0.741 

.882 

1.5 

Butyl alcohol. 

. 134.3 

0.727 

.774 

1.6 

«.ra-Amyi alcohol. 

. 120.9 

0.715 

.681 

1.7 

wa-Amyl bromide. 

. 53.8 

1.07 

.532 

1.5 

Chlorobenzene.. 

.. 73.7 

0.9816 

.522 

. 1.45 

n-Toluidine...... ., 

.. . 95.1 

0.788 

.576 

1,5 

Quinoline,.... 

. 82.2 

0.923 

.598 

1.4 

Acetophenone.... 

. 77.24 

0.8528 

.752 

1.3 

Nitromethane...... 

....... 114.8 

1.03 

.896 

1.0 

Acetonitrile. 

... 173.6 

0.7155 

.922 

1.0 

Paraldehyde.. 

.. 62.6 

0.873 

.675 

1.5 

Propyl alcohol... 

.. 162.6 

0.736 

.833 

1.6 

Methyl iodide....... 

___ 46.1 

2.2146 

.390 

1.4 

:^-Cymene.. .. .. 

....... 66.3 

0.7248 

.414 

1.5 


Summary 

The dielectric constants of 35 organic liquids have been determined at 
the boiling point under a pressure of 760 mm. 

A method has been suggested for evaluating the volume occupied by the 
molecules in the liquid state. ■ 

The above idea was applied to Bakker’s equation for the latent heat of 
vaporization. ' 

: BAnTmoRjQ, Maryland ,, 
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THE IONIZATION OF SALT VAPORS 
By Wendeee M. Latimer 

Received July 11, 1923 

A study of the energies of formation of the simpler chemical compounds 
seems to offer a promising method of investigating the problems of mo» 
lecular structure; and now that data are available for the calculation of the 
heats of ionization of the vapors of the hydrogen and alkali halides, it is 
important to consider these heats from the standpoints of both the static 
and dynamic theories of atomic structure. The heats of ionization are also 
interesting in that they enable us to calculate the degree of ionization of 
these salt vapors and thus dispel any doubt as to their very slight ionization. 

The heat of ionization of a salt vapor may be calculated from the heat 
of formation of the salt vapor from its elements in the state of monatomic 
vapors, the ionization potential of the metal and the electron affinity of the 
negative element. The corresponding equations for sodium chloride are: 

Na + Cl = NaCl AH = — 5.05 volt/equiv. 

Na+-f£ = Ka AH = -BA 2 

Cl- = 01 + E AH = +3.9 

Na+ + Cl- -NaCi AH - -6.25 

In order to obtain the heat of the first reaction the values tabulated by 
Wortenberg and Schulz^ were used for the heat of formation of sodium 
chloride from metallic sodium and molecular chlorine,—99,000 cal., the 
heats of sublimation of sodium metal, 30,000 cal., and of sodium chloride, 
48,000 cal., and the value of Trautz and StackeP for the dissociation of the 
chlorine molecule into atomic chlorine, 71,000 cal. The change of the 
heat of the reaction with temperature is less than the experimental error 
in some of the data and has therefore been neglected. The value for the 
heat of the reaction in calories, namely, 116,500, has been converted to 
volt equivalents, since the spectroscopic data which we shall use are more 
commonly expressed in this unit. 

The heat^ of the second reaction, 5.12 volts, is known accurately as the 
energy corresponding to the head of the (Is—mp) series of sodium. The 
electron affinity of chlorine, according to Tranck’s^ interpretation of the 
spectra of the halogens, is given by the head of the series converging at 3180. 
This value, 3.9 volts, is somewhat in doubt; however, it leads to a heat of 

1 Wortenberg and Schulz, Ele'ktrochem,, 27y 568 (1921). 

■,'Trautz and Stackel, 2'. Cltm-,12'2,'8T(1922),, ' 

® Compare Foote and MoHer, “Origin of Spectra/* American Chemical Society 
Monograph, Chemical Catalog Co., 1922^ p. 65. 

^ Franck, Z. Physik, 5, 428 (1921). Steubing, Ann, Physik, 64, 673 (1921). An- 

Physik, 11, 167 (1922)b 
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ionization of hydrogen chloride (see Table I) which is in agreement with the 
experimental value of Foote and Moliler.^ 

In a similar manner (1) the heats of formation from their elements as 
atomic gases? and (2) the heats of ionization of the hydrogen and alkali 
chlorides, bromides and iodides have, been calculated and are given in Table 
I. The electron affinity of bromine, 2.9, and iodine, 2.6, and the other 
data for the alkali halides have been taken from the same sources as those 
for sodium chloride, except the values for the dissociation of molecular 
bromine, 42,000 cal., and molecular iodine, 35,000 cal, which are approxi¬ 
mate values taken from the calculations of Lewis and Randall.® For the 
heats of formation of hydrogen chloride, bromide and iodide from their 
elements as diatomic gases the values of Lewis and Randall have again been 
used: 22,000, 12,000 and 1500, respectively. The dissociation of hydro¬ 
gen, 3.1 volts, is that given by Olsen and Glockler."^ 

Table I 

Heats or Formation from Elements as Monatomic Vapors and Heats of Ioniza¬ 
tion IN Vapor State 

AH AH AH 

Formation Ionization Formation Ionization Formation Ionization 


HCl.... 

-4.05 

13.6 

HBr... 

-3.0 

13.6 

HI... . 

-2.4 

13.3 

LiCL... 

-6.1 

7.6 

LiBr.. 

-5.6 

8.1 

Lil,... 

-4.4 

7.2 

NaCl... 

-5.05 

6.25 

NaBr.. 

-4.5 

6.7 

Nal... 

-4.0 

6.5 

KCl.... 

— 5.3 

5.7 ■ 

ICBr... 

—4.75 

6.15 

KI.... 

-4.2' 

■5.9 

RbCl... 

— 5.4 

73.7 

RbBr.. 

-4.75 

6.05 

Rbl... 

-4.2: 

5.8 

CsCl... 

-5,4 

5.4 

CsBr.. 

-4.8 

5.8 

Csl... 

-4.2 

. 5.5 


It will be observed that for a given halide the heats of ionization are in 
the same order as the ionization potential of the positive atoms, and that, 
in general, the work of ionizing a halide from a positive ion is not much 
greater than that of removing the valence electron. It may also be ob¬ 
served that these compounds do not form, as is often stated, because of the 
greater affinity of the halide for the electron. Thus, hydrogen and chlorine 
combine in spite of the fact that it requires 13.54-3.9 or 9.64 volts to take 
the electron off the hydrogen and put it on the chlorine. 

Ionization Constant for Sodium Chloride 
..,;,The ionization constant for the, reaction, NaCl = Na+ + Cl'"', may be 
calculated'from,,the relation: —RT In K == AH — TAS, For A/f, the 
heat of ionization, we have found 6.25 volts or 144,900 cal. For AS, the 
entropy change of the reaction of 298°K. and 1 atmosphere, the value 22.4 
is obtained using for the entropy of Cl“ 36.3, and of ■Na'^''35.1, as given by 
the Sackur equation^ and for the entropy of sodium chloride 49.0, as given 
sRef. 3, p. m 

® Lewis and Randall, '^Thermodynamics/* McGraw-Hill Book Go., 1923. 

^ Olsen and Glockler, Proc. Nat, Acad. Set., 9, 122 (1923). 

y:;y y:®,.Coihpare Lewis, Gibson and Latimer/Tnis Journal, 44, 1008 (1922)., ', 
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by the approximate equation of Latimer^ for the diatomic gases. Taking 
I\Cp for the reaction as 2.5 cal./deg,, A5i725 is 26.S at the boiling point of 
sodium chloride. Then for the equilibrium constant at the boiling point, 
—1725 X 4.59 log K = 144,000 — 1725 X 26.S, and for K we find 4 X 
10-13^ The partial pressure of either of the ions in the vapor at 1725'^K. 
and 1 atmosphere is then 6 X 10"^ atmospheres. In other words, sodium 
chloride vapor is ionized to about the same extent as liquid water at or¬ 
dinary temperatures. Indeed, if we calculate in a similar manner the dis¬ 
sociation of sodium chloride vapor into atomic sodium and chlorine, we 
find this decomposition to be almost a hundred fold greater than the ioniza¬ 
tion. Using the same method as that employed for sodium chloride, the 
ionization constant of all the compounds in Table I may be determined. 
In ever}^ case the ionization would be found to be extremely small. 

Heats of Ionization and Atomic Structure 

The method which Born^° has used to calculate the energy of the crystal 
lattice for the alkali halides has been (1) to determine the field of force 
about an ion, and (2) from the field of force to calculate the energy of com¬ 
bination as due entirely to the change in electrostatic potential of the ions. 
We wish to consider the validity of this method in connection with the 
heats of ionization which have been given in Table I. 

Spectroscopic data, as interpreted by the Bohr theory, seem at present 
to offer the only exact method of determining the field of force about an 
ion. The simplest case is, of course, the hydrogen ion; and here, from the 
completeness of Bohr’s explanation of the hydrogen spectra, we may con¬ 
clude that the field of force, up to a few tenths of an Angstrdm unit (lO”"® 
cm.), corresponds exactly to the inverse square for a charge equal to, but of 
the opposite sign to that of the electron. 

The fields of force for the more complicated ions are not so simple. 
However, even in these cases, considerable information can be gained 
from spectroscopic data. Thus, for lithium, the energy of the atom with 
the electron in the first external, circular orbit may be found from the head 
of the {2p—ms) series as 3.53 volts. The energy for the corresponding 
orbit of hydrogen, the 82 orbit, is 3.38 volts; and we may calculate from the 
Bohr theory that the radius of the orbit is 2.08 A., and at that distance , 
the field about the lithium ion corresponds to an effective positive charge of 
1.02. For the energy levels at greater distances the effective charge ap¬ 
proaches unity very closely. For the interval between 2.08 A. and the 
inner electrons, the field of force cannot as yet be determined. However, 
in order to get an approximate value for this field, we may calculate an 
average position of the two inner electrons in respect to the nucleus 

® batimer, This Journal, 43, 818 (1921), 

Bora, Verb. Fhysik. Fes., 21,13 (1919); 21,679 (1919). 
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of 3 positive, Fig. 1, that would give an effective charge of 1.02 at a 

2 08 “ 

distance of 2.08 A., along a: 3-2 X ( 2 . 032 yh = ^ives 

b equal to 0.17 Without attempting to attach more than a qualitative 
significance to the result, the curve for lithium in Fig. 2 has been drawn for 
the change in the effective charge as the ion is approached along tlie line 
“a.” Actually, the effective charge must increase somewhat more rapidly 

than indicated by tliis approximate treatment. 

Likewise, for sodium, we may calculate tbe energy of tlie electron in the 
first external energy level, the 83 orbit. In this case it is given by the 
head of the series at 12,274, and the energy is 1.515 volts. This value 
corresponds to a radius of 4.8 A. and an effective charge on the kernel of 
1,005 at that distance. If the electrons in the outer shell of the sodium 
ion were located in definite fiixed positions, this value just obtained would 
serve as a very useful starting point to determine exactly the field at closer 
distances. At present, although we are confident that the field becomes 
© more positive closer to the ion, we are not in 

i a position to determine it exactly. 

1 ^ Spectroscopic data are avaffable for similar 

0 ---calculations for aU of the alkali metals.How- 

I ever, in the heavier atoms, the first external 

j orbit is out so far, as was the case for sodium, 

© that the field is practically unity , and we are un- 

^ able to judge the nature of the field closer to 

the atom. As yet the spectra of the halides have not been worked out suf¬ 
ficiently to give any definite knowledge in regard to the fields of force about 
the negative ions. However, we may safely say that at a distance, a chlor¬ 
ide ion, for example, acts as a unit negative charge, and at closer distances 
the sign of the field changes to positive. 

Now let us consider the problem of determining the heats of ionization 
from the fields about the ions. From our knowledge in regard to the quaii- 


'We may also make use of the assumption that the orbits of the two inner elec¬ 
trons are the same as in helium, in order to obtain an idea of their size. The ionization 
potential of the first electron of He is 24.5 volts and of the second 54.1. Hence, we may 
write 78.6 = 2 X 13.54 (2—a). This gives for a, the screening constant, 0.296. Using 


0 58 

this same screening constant for lithium ion, the radius of the orbit would be 

;■ ' ,, 3—0.296 

or 0.2A. if the orbits were circular. Hence, it wo,uId seem that the value obtained for 
5 above is reasonable. It is also interesting to note that if we use this same screening 
constant for hydride ion we obtain 0.14 volts as the electron affinity of hydrogen. This 
is about the value to be expected from the stability of the hydride ion. 

Birge and Brackett, 'paper read before the American Physical Society, April, 1923. 
■,'The relation which' these authors have traced between the external and; internal orbits 
;;:;seems, to; give', quite accurately 'the field'of force acting upon .the'electrons: of the atomic,' 
kernel. It does not, however, give the force''acting'upon an additional electron.' 
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turn relations in the dynamic atomic systems, it might be predicted that the 
total decrease in potential energy of the system would be divided equally 
between the increase of kinetic energy of the electrons and the energy 
liberated. In such a case it would be meaningless to calculate the heats 
of ionization in terms of the effective charges on the ions. It is of interest, 
however, to overlook such an a priori assumption and see how far we can go 
toward calculating the heat of ionization from the fields of force and the 
assumption that the energ}^ is due to the change in electrostatic potential 
of the ions. 

In the gaseous molecule of h 3 ?^drogen chloride the atomic centers are sep¬ 
arated 1.27 A., as determined from the band spectra^^ of the molecule. 
If unit positive and negative charges separated by infinity were brought 
up to this distance, the decrease in potential energy^ would be 11.3 



1 2 S 4 

Distance in Angstrom units 
Fig. 2 


volts. Experimentally, we have found 13.6 volts for the ionization of 
hydrogen chloride. This larger value might be accounted for by assuming 
an increase in the effective charge of the chloride corresponding to Curve a, 
Tig. 2. However, from a consideration of the heat of ionization of lithium 
chloride, we obtain quite a different effective charge for the chloride. The 
closest approach of a lithium ion and chloride ion in the solid is 2.55 A. 
The band spectra for the lithium chloride are not known but, ill general, the 
diameters of gaseous molecules are approximately 10% less than, in the 
solid.^®^ Using 2.3 A. as the separation of atomic centers, in order to ob- 
taiiii a change of potential energy of 7.3 volts, we should have to assume 
that the curve for the effective charge on the chloride ion corresponds 
roughly to 6, Fig.; 2. '' 

” (a) Reiche, Ann. Pliysik, 58, 657 (1919). (b) Urey, This Journal, 45, 1445 
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In other words, the presence of a positive ion affects the whole structure 
of the chloride ion. It is obvious, then, that the total energy change 
cannot be found from the change in potential energy of the ions as a whole 
considered as rigid structures, but must take into account the changes of 
potential (and probable kinetic) energy of the electrons in each ion as well. 

The approximate treatment of the electrons in a dynamic atom, as lo¬ 
cated in definite positions, may be justified on the ground that these posi¬ 
tions represent time average or effective positions.The greatest objec¬ 
tion, however, to the treatment of Born and his associates is the assumption 
of a rigid structure and thus a complete neglect of changes in energy due to 
the distortion of the electronic arrangement. It would seem that further 
attempts in this direction are not likely to be profitable* 

Summary 

A tabulation has been made of the heats of ionization in the gaseous 
state of the hydrogen and alkali chlorides, bromides and iodides. 

The ionization constant of sodium chloride at its boiling point has been 
found to be 4 X 10 

From a consideration of the fields of force about the ions and the molec¬ 
ular diameters it would seem that the heats of ionization cannot be cal¬ 
culated by any method which treats the ions as rigid structures of electrons 
about a positive center. . 

Berke;i.ey, Cau'ForxVia 


[Contribution from the Havemeyer Chemicae Laboratory, New York 

University] 

A THEORY OF CHEMICAL REACTIVITY 
By F. O. Rice 

■REcmvE!> August 3, 1923 

The influence of temperature on the rate of chemical change is so marked 
that it is obviously a very important factor in any theory of chemical 
reactivity. Explanations for the high temperature coefficients of chemical 
reactions usually center round the empirical equation of Arrhenius^ con¬ 
necting velocity of reaction and temperature, which in the integrated form 

is 2.3026 log ^oiisidering the hydrolysis of cane sugar 

by hydrochloric acid in aqueous solution, Arrhenius suggested that the cane 
sugar was present in two forms, active and inactive, in mass-action equi- 

Tlius, the fuiidatneiital idea of G. N. Lewis' theory of valence, that in non-polar 
componnds a chemical bond consists of a pair of electrons, remains essentially the same 
whether we consider the electrons as actually located between the atoms or rotating in 
orbits with that position as their effective location, 

"■^ Arrhenius,'2.226 A 
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librium, the equilibrium concentration of the active form being very small. 
In such a case as this it is evident that the concentration of the active form 
will vary rapidly with the temperature, for it will be proportional to the 
equilibrium constant of the reaction, active —> inactive molecules, and 
the quantity Q in the Arrhenius equation will be the heat of the reaction, 
active —> inactive molecules. The radiation theory offers a similar 
explanation, except that the two forms of the sugar molecules are not in 
mass-action equilibrium, the difference between the two forms being due 
to absorption by the sugar molecule of infra-red radiation, the molecule 
becoming active when its total energ}?^ exceeds a certain value. 

It should be noted, however, that there is no a priori reason for supposing 
that the cane sugar exists in two forms; we might select any one oC the three 
entities, cane sugar, water and hydrogen ion, taking part in the reaction, 
and by saying that it was present in two forms, we could deduce the 
Arrhenius equation. The justification for the particular selection would 
of course depend on the further development of the theory. The criti¬ 
cisms which were made during a recent discussion of the radiation theory,^ 
and the inability of the theory to explain certain results recently obtained 
in this Laboratory^ have led me to propose a modification of the Arrhenius 
theory in which the hydrogen ion is supposed to exist in two forms, active 
and inactive, in mass-action equilibrium. The active form is identified 
as the unhydrated hydiogen ion, the hydrated form and the undissociated 
acid having no catalytic activity; similar assumptions are made for hy- 
droxyl-ion catalysis. Whereas on both the Arrhenius theory and the radi¬ 
ation theory every chemical reaction should have a unique temperature 
coefficient depending on the heat of activation of the substance undergoing 
change, it is evident that this new theory predicts that chemical reactions 
will Mi into comparatively few classes, each having a characteristic tem¬ 
perature coefficient. That there is this tendency may be seen from the 
temperature coefficients obtained in the acid hydrolysis of substances con¬ 
taining the carbonyl group. A very great number, of studies of this type 
of reaction have been made, and almost without exception the value of 
kzh/kzh lies between 2.2 and 2.5. The value of for the acid hydrolysis 
of ethyl acetate,*^ formyl acetic acid^ and ethyl cyano-acetate® are all 
2.4, within experimental error ; on the old theories we have to assume that 
these compounds all have the same heat of activation or critical increment. 

Perhaps the most striking deduction which may be made from this new 
theory is that stoichiometrically neutral water may not be neutral cata- 
^ Trans. Faraday Soc,f {W22). 

^ Rice and Kilpatrick, This JouriNAr, 4S, 1401 (1923). Rice and Lenikin, ibid., 4S, 
,1896"(1923).' ■ ■ 

■ ''^■Taylor, This Journal, '37^ SSl-ClOlS)/" ,,, 

5 senter and Ward, X Chem. Sac., 101,2534 (1912). 

® Dushrel, Am. J. Sol, 33, 27 (1912). 
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lytically. We consider water to be neutral when the total hydrogen™ 
and hydroxyl-ion concentrations are equal, and since the imhydrated ions 
are present in very minute concentrations we shall also have the concen¬ 
trations of the hydrated ions equal at this point. The concentrations of 
the imhydrated ions will not be equal, however, and if, as I shall show later, 
the affinity of the hydrogen ion for water is greater than the affinity of 
the hydroxyl ion, a stoichiometrically neutral solution will be alkaline 
catalytically. It is only by making the solution acid stoichiometrically 
that the concentrations of the two unhydrated ions will become equal 
and the solution will have a minimum catalytic activity. 

Theoretical Outline 

Since the views herein expressed are somewhat at variance with those 
currently accepted I will state briefly the assumptions made in the de¬ 
velopment of the theory. It is assumed that the law of mass action first 
enunciated by Guldberg and Waage is correct in its classical form, namely, 
that the concentration of a substance is a sufficiently exact and complete 
mode of representing its chemical reactivity. Such statements as “One 
and the same substance exhibits a different degree of reactivity according 
to the nature of its surroundings, that is, according to the nature of the me¬ 
dium in which it is dissolved,” are explicitly denied. It is not the mass- 
action law but our system of stoichiometric equations that has broken 
down. For example, it will be shown that if we assume that only the 
unliydrated hydrogen ion is catalytically active we obtain a satisfactory 
explanation of experimental results, yet in our stoichiometric equations and 
in our methods of determining hydrogen-ion concentrations it is implicitly 
assumed that the total hydrogen ion is catalytically active. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that the mass-action law fails to hold. 

That our stoichiometric equations do not truthfully represent what oc¬ 
curs may easily be seen by considering such reactions as that between the 
thiosulfate ion and iodihe, or between silver nitrate and sodium chloride; 
even if the reacting species are present in concentrations as low as 0.00001 
N the reaction proceeds practically instantaneously, and a great many other 
cases may be mentioned in which there is practically instantaneous re¬ 
action, although the concentrations of the reactants may be very low. 
It follows, therefore, that even at concentrations as low as 0.0000TAf the 
number of molecular collisions is sufficient to permit a reaction to be 
practically instantaneous. If, however, we consider reactions which 
proceed with measurable velocity, the stoichiometric concentrations of 
the reactants may aH be 0.1 A/ or even higher, yet it may take over an hour 
for Vio of the reactants to disappear. The theory explains this difficulty 
by postulating that in such cases the reactants are not those represented 
by the stoichiometric equations, but that due to combinations with the 
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solvent at least one of the reactants is present in very minute concentra¬ 
tion with consequent reduction in the number of molecular collisions. 
On the other hand the radiation theory^ explains the difficulty by assuming 
that only a small fraction of the collisions are effective. It moj be pointed 
out here that the rule® that the temperature coefficient of a strongly 
catalyzed reaction should be less than that of a feebly catalyzed one depends 
upon the possibilit)^ of changing a large proportion of inactive to active 
molecules, in other words of bringing the concentration of the active mole¬ 
cules to ordinary stoichiometric concentrations. In this case the reaction 
should be practically instantaneous, so that we must conclude on the basis 
of both the Arrhenius theory and the radiation theoiy^ that the tempera¬ 
ture coefficient is independent of the velocity of the reaction in those cases 
in which the velocity is measurable. 

I will now consider a particular class of reactions, namely, the case where 
we have hydrogen-ion catalysis by a strong acid in which the solvent does 
not enter directly into the reaction. Assuming that the strong acid is 
practically entirely dissociated, the total hydrogen ion will be present as 
hydrated hydrogen ion and a minute quantity as unhydrated hydrogen 
ion; in this case the unhydrated hydrogen ion is supposed to be the only 
active molecule, so that aH these reactions should have the same tempera¬ 
ture coefficient. This would hold for any solution in which the hydrogen 
ion is combined only with water, for the variation with temperature of the 
concentration of the unhydrated ion depends on its heat of combination. 
Therefore the temperature coefficient should not be affected by the pres¬ 
ence of noh-electrolytes or neutral salts, since the affinity of hydrogen ion 
for water is so great® that it is unlikely that there will be any extensive 
combination between the hydrogen ion and these substances. For this 
conclusion regarding the temperature coefficient to be true, it is necessary 
to assume that the mass-action law holds and that viscGsity effects are 
negligible. A study of the reaction between acetone and iodine showed 
that the value of fes&Zfes was 3.0814 ± 0.20% whenever the catalyst was 
a strong acid, although in some cases neutral salts in concentrations from 
1 to 4 Ny and non-electrolytes in concentrations from 5 to 30% were pres¬ 
ent. This result is very striking because we w^ere unable to alter the tem- 

^ W. C. M. Lewis [ScienHu, 25, 450 (1919)]. “The fact, that many reactions occur 
with a finite and measurable velocity, shows us that all the molecules are not in the same 
chemical state. If they were, the speed of the reaction would either be zero or infinite.*^ 
Taylor [/. Fhys. 'Chem,y 27, 322 (1923)1 has put forward a theory of negative catalysis 
based on these considerations. ^*The theory emphasizes anew the fact that the con¬ 
centration of a substance is not the active mass the substance, but a very much greater 
quantity,” . 

® Lamble and Lewis, /. Chem. (a) 105,2330 (1914); (b) 107, ^ 

® Bom, Jer. physik, 'Ges.y 'Zl, 679 (1919). Fajans, 21, 649 (1919), A resume 
of this work is ©ven by Taylor, Newer Aspects of Ionization Problems, Trans, Am. 
Elecirochem. Soc.y 43, preprint (1923). 
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perature coefficient in the slightest degree when the catalyst was a strong 
acid. When, however, weaker acids were used as catalysts, that is, when 
the state of combination of the hydrogen ion was affected, the tempera¬ 
ture coefficient fell. It will be shown in a later section that with weaker 
acids the concentration of the hydrated hydrogen ion diminishes with rise 
in temperature thus giving a lower temperature coefficient. 

In reactions which are hydrolytic in character I assume that a com¬ 
pound is formed between the substance A undergoing hydrolysis and 
the water; that in general only a small fraction of the substance A is pres¬ 
ent as hydrate, and that the hydrolysis takes place by collision of the un¬ 
hydrated hydrogen ion with the hydrate. It will be seen that the hydrate 
of the substance A now becomes an active molecule and the temperature 
coefficient of the reaction will depend on whether the heat of hydration of 
A is positive or negative. I have thus covered practically all cases of hy¬ 
drogen-ion catalysis, and the treatment of hydroxyl-ion catalysis is exactly 
similar. 

We can conclude, therefore, that chemical reactions will fall into com¬ 
paratively few classes, each class having a characteristic temperature 
coefficient. The temperature coefficient of a reaction is fixed by the num¬ 
ber and nature of the active molecules, and all types of reaction which 
have the same active molecules will have exactly the same temperature 
coefficient. The variation with temperature of the concentration of the 
active molecule will depend on its heat of combination with the solvent or 
other constituents of the solution with which it combines. According as 
its heat of formation is positive or negative the concentration of the active 
molecule will decrease or increase with rise of temperature; an active mole¬ 
cule, therefore, on this theory has no particular virtue because of its in¬ 
ternal energy content. If we measure the velocity of a reaction at two 
temperatui'es, and substitute the values in the Arrhenius formula we shall 
obtain directly the heat of combination of the active molecule if its forma¬ 
tion is represented by an equation such as B + C A where A is the ac¬ 
tive molecule. In other cases the calculated value of Q will usually be a 
simple multiple or sub-multiple of the heat of reaction, and in cases where 
there is more than one active molecule the value of Q will be the alge¬ 
braic sum of these quantities. Since Q is a heat of reaction, it will vary 
slightly with the temperature, and this variation could be calculated if 
the specific heats of the reactants and resultants were known as functions 
of the temperature. In those reactions which have the same active mole¬ 
cules, the value of Q and its variation with the temperature will be the same. 

In concluding this section I wish to refer briefly to unimolecular chem¬ 
ical changes. Perrin- in support of the radiation theory, has pointed out 
that in unimolecular chemical reactions the velocity is independent of the 
number of collisions per second and can, therefore, be due only to some out- 
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side agency, presumably radiation. This argument would be much more 
convincing if we had an example of a chemical reaction which proceeded 
with measurable speed and was really unimolecular; all the examples 
quoted^®, by Perrin are really pseudo-unimolecular, in which catalysts or 
traces of water vapor are required for the reaction to proceed. There does 
not appear to be a single case of a chemical reaction which proceeds with 
measurable speed and which we are reasonably certain is a true unimolec¬ 
ular reaction. It may be pointed out here that the decomposition of ni¬ 
trogen pentoxide^^ which appeared to be a case of a unimolecular change 
has now been shown to be at least bimolecular, small traces of the de¬ 
composition products being necessary to secure a constant specific rate of 
decomposition. 

Hydrogen-Ion Catalysis by Strong Acids 

That there exists in aqueous solution more than one type of hydrogen 
ion has long been recognized. In a recent paper^® Kendall states “the 
hypothesis of the catal 3 rtic activity of the undissociated molecule which 
purports to explain why the speed of reactions such as ester catalysis is 
not exactly proportional to hydrogen-ion concentration may be discarded 
in favor of a view which recognizes several types of hydrogen ion {e. g., 
H+, [H(H20)]+, [H(R.C00R)]+) each possessing a different catalytic 
activity.” The view which I have adopted in this paper is that only the 
free hydrogen ions are catalytically active, and that these correspond with 
the active molecules of Arrhenius. When the hydrogen ion is in com¬ 
bination, either as the undissociated molecule or as hydrated hydrogen ion, 
the resulting compound has no catalytic activity, or a relatively small 
catalytic activity; these compoimds would correspond to the inactive 
molecules of Arrhenius. 

Lapworth^"^ and his co-workers first put forward the view that the un¬ 
hydrated hydrogen ion was the catalytically active particle and that the 
hydrated hydrogen ion had little or no catalytic activity. They examined 
a number of widely different cases of hydrogen-ion catalysis in alcohol 
and showed that all occurred enormously faster in alcohol than in water, 
and further that the addition of minute quantities of water caused a marked 
retardation of the velocity. He states, “The proposition that free hydro¬ 
gen ions are responsible for the catalytic activity of acids leads to the 
conclusion that they must be relatively few in number in aqueous solution. 
On the other hand the original conception of hydrogen ions was applied 

I^owry, Trans. Faraday Soc., 17, 596 (1922). 

Daniels and Johnston, This JouENAt, 43,53 (1921). 

1® Daniels, Wulf and Karrer, md., 44, 2402 (1922). 

12 Kendall, Pf<3C. iVat dead. 5a., 7, 56 (1921). 

1^ Fitzgerald and Tapworth, /. Chem. Soc„ 93, 2163 (1908). bapwortli, ibid., 93, 
mS7{l90S>.' A A 
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to explain tlie conductivity of 'acids in aqueous solution, so that the terms 
are not syiioiiymoiis. In the latter case, they must be complex ions, prob¬ 
ably of the form Dawson,from experiments on the re¬ 

action CHijCOCHs + I 2 in water and water-alcohol mixtures, also supported 
this view.' He showed that in alcohol solutions containing small quantities 
of water the reaction velocity was proportional to the concentration of the 
acetone, but was not proportional to the concentration of the acid catalyst. 
In such solutions the velocit}?- increased much more rapidly than the con¬ 
centration of acid catalyst. He concludes, “By comparison of the ob¬ 
servations in aqueous with those in alcoholic solution we are led to the 
conclusion that the ionic component responsible for the catalytic effect 
is the free hydrogen ion, and that the. effect of the hydrated ion is relatively 
unimportant. The concentration of the free hydrogen ions is very small in 
comparison wdth the total ion concentration, and in order to produce the 
observed effects it must be assumed that their specific catalytic activity is 
ver}^ great. Since the ratio of the free hydrogen ion to the total hydrogen- 
ion concentration is so small the electrical conductivity of the solution is 
mainly determined by the complex ions, and the catalytically active ions 
are of little consequence in so far as the conductivity of the acid solution is 
concerned.” 

I will first appl}^ this theory to the case of hydrochloric acid in aqueous 
solution, since the reasoning applies equally well to all strong acids. Writ- 
ing the equilibria involved,we have 


HCl-P HCL^jHaO (1) 

HCl.nH20:5===t (H.aH2G)+-b cm (2) 

(H.oH 20) + :?==^H-^-l-aHsO (3) 

where w — a + 5. The problem is to find out how the unliydrated hydro¬ 
gen ion in Equation 3 varies with the temperature, for this variation de- 
■ V'termines 'the temperature coefficient, of the reaction. In the first place I 
will assume that at temperatures of 0® to 35° Reactions 1 and 2 go practi¬ 
cally to completion, that is, that in aqueous 0.1 iV solution hydrochloric 
' .acid is almost entirely dissociated. The concentration of the hydrated 
hydrogen ion'will not vary,, therefore, very much with the temperature, and 
.'for small temperature intervals we may write it as a constant without mak- 
■' ing much error. Considering Reaction 3 at 25° and 35 ° we have the ratio 

rxi, .1-1 - X . X (H20)f5 ^ . 

of theeqmlibnum constants 1 ^ 35 / 1^25 = heat 

Ci±‘^)25 X (H20}25 

of hydrationper g. of hydrogen ion is 262,000 cal., this ratio is of the order 
of 10.^^ Increase in temperature, therefore, strongly favors the formation 
■;;of the unhydrated hydrogen ion, but unfortunately since we. do not know 


Dawson, J. Ckem, So€„ 99, 1 (1911). Dawson and Powis, ibid,, 105,1093 '(1914). 
.^'^'.See 'Kendafi and'Gross, TmsJoiJRN'AU, 43, 1416'(1921), ' ■ ■ 
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the concentration of the simple water molecules present in the solution 
nor the number of water molecules in combination with the hydrated 
hydrogen ion we cannot calculate the change in concentration of the 
unhydrated hydrogen ion with temperature, which iyouM give us the 
temperature coefficient of a reaction catalyzed by this acid. We can state, 
however, that a reaction will have the same temperature coefficient pro¬ 
vided it is catalyzed by a strong acid, for the temperature coefficient is fixed 
by Reaction 3 and this is independent of the kind of acid used provided 
it is almost entirely ionized. A search of the literature showed that very 
few such measurements have been made, the great bulk of the studies 
having been made on reactions which are hydrol3?tic in character. Harned 
and Seltz^® have measured the temperature coefficient of the change, 
acet34-chloro-amino-benzene —> ;^?'-chloro-acetanilide, catalyzed by hy¬ 
drochloric acid. Their results give the mean value of as 3.14, 

which is in fairly good agreement with the theoretical value, 3.0814. 
Slator^^ has studied the temperature coefficients of the reactions between 
a great number of alkyl halides and sodium thiosulfate. The tempera¬ 
ture coefficients in all cases had the value 3 within experimental error, 
which suggests that these reactions are really cases of hydrogen-ion cataly¬ 
sis. A more rigid test of the theory is at present being conducted in this 
Laboratory, by measuring the temperature coefficients of the reactions of 
iodine with various ketones and aldehydes. Mr. C. F. Fryling, using the 
improved technique® already described, has found that although the ve¬ 
locities vary widely, all of the temperature coefficients h^/h^ have the value 
3.081 =fc: 0.16%, without a single exception. A description of this re¬ 
search will be communicated shortly. Work is also in progress to extend 
these measurements to other reactions. 

Hydrogeii“Ion Catalysis by Moderately Strong and Weak,, Acids 

If we write Equations 1 and 2 of the previous section as one equation 
and generalize by writing X for the acid radical we have: HX + nH^O 
(H.aHaO)*^ + (X.6H20)“'. In general, this reaction will be exothermic, 
so that a rise in temperature will send the reaction towards the left. In 
the case of strong acids where the concentration of the undissociated acid 
(HX) is very small, an increase of temperature^ will not'affect the'concen¬ 
tration of the hydrogen ion (H.aH20)+ appreciably, because only a slight 
movement of the equilibrium towards the left is necessary to alter markedly 
the value of the equilibrium'constant. In.the case of weaker'acids where 
the undissociated molecule is present in appreciable amounts, increase in 
temperature should cause an appreciable diminution in the conceBtration 
of the hydrated hydrogen ion (H.aH20)'^, and this diminution should be 

Harned and Seitz, This Journal, 44,1475 (1922). 

Siator, J. Chem. Soc., S5,1286 (1904). 
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greater the weaker the acid. The presence of neutral salts might be ex¬ 
pected to increase this effect, since their effect is to make the acid appear 
weaker. It is evident, therefore, that in the case of weaker acids, since the 
concentration of the hydi'ated hydrogen ion diminishes with rise in tem¬ 
perature, the increase in concentration with temperature of the unhydrated 
h 3 ^drogen ion is partly neutralized; this means that weaker acids should 
have lower temperature coefficients than strong acids, a result which is 
ill accord with experiment. The values of Q for the reaction between ace¬ 
tone and iodine when catalyzed by 0.1 N h^^drochloric acid and 0.1 iV sul¬ 
furic acid are 20,540 and 19,070, respectively, so that the ratio Q(HCl)/ 
0 ( 112804 ) = 1.077 ; this same ratio should be found for any other reaction 
whatsoever, provided that it is carried on in moderately dilute aqueous 
solution. 

Hydrogen-Ion Catalysis. Hydrolysis 

Consider the hydrolysis of eth}d acetate by hydrochloric acid. Writing 
the equilibrium for ethyl acetate and water w^e have: CH 3 COOC 2 H 5 
+ WH 2 O Tjlfl CHsC00C2H5.nH20. I will assume that only a small frac¬ 
tion of the ethid acetate is present as hydrate and that the hydrolysis 
takes place by collision of the unhydrated hydrogen ion with the ethyl 
acetate hydrate. If the bulk of the ethyl acetate were present as hydrate 
or if the heat of hydration of the ethyl acetate were zero we should have a 
case similar to that treated in the section previous to the last, and the 
temperature coefficient, ^ 35 /^ 25 , would be 3.08. Since, however, we have 
assumed that the ethyl acetate hydrate is present only in small concen¬ 
tration compared with the total ethyl acetate, the temperature coefficient 
will be lowered if the hydrate is formed with evolution of heat, and raised 
if the hydrate is formed with absorption of heat. The heat of dilution of 
aqueous methyl acetate is positive, wdiich indicates that the hydrate is 
formed with evolution of heat and hence its concentration will diminish 
wdtli rise in temperature. The heat of hydration of all esters containing 
the carbonyl group will probably have about the same value, so that in all 
cases of hydrolysis of such esters b}^ strong acids the temperature coeffi¬ 
cient should be about the same and be less than 3.08. Inspection of the 
literature show-s that almost without exception the values of fess/fes for such 
reactions lie between 2.2 and 2.5. If instead of ethyl acetate in the above 
equation we substitute another substance capable of hydrolysis but having 
a negative heat of hydration, the concentration of the hydrate will in¬ 
crease wdth rise in temperature and the temperature coefficient, ^ 35 /^ 25 , 
will be greater than 3.08. The value of fess/fe for the hydrolysis of cane 
sugar®^ is slightly over 4, which indicates that the combination of the cane 
sugar with the w^ater niGleeule which takes part in the an endo-' 

thermic reaction. It, does not seem'possible, however, to test this.experi- 
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mentally at present. The results given in the literature for the acid hy¬ 
drolysis of amides are so contradictory that it is not possible to test the 
theory in this case either. From the results of Crocker^® and of Kilpi,®^ 
kzh/k^h = 3.4. Peskoff and Meyer^^ studied the hydrolysis of six amides;' 
the values of ^ 35/^25 which they obtained for the different amides were 
erratic and varied between 2.52 and 3.29. 

Hydroxyl-Ion Catalysis 

If we write the equilibria involved when a base (B) is dissolved in water 
we have, 

BOH + wHsO BOH.TzHgO (la) 

BOH.^ 2 H 20 -f (OH.m.O)- (2a) 

(OH.&HaO) OH” -f b.H^O, where n ^ ah. (3a) 

I assume here that only the free h^^droxyl ion has any catalytic activity, 
and that when the h^^droxyl ion is combined either with water or in the 
base, the resulting compound has no catalytic activity. The reasoning 
to be followed then becomes exactly the same as in hydrogen-ion catalysis; 
all reactions catalyzed by a strong base where the hydroxyl ion is the only 
active molecule, will have the same temperature coefficient, reactions 
catalyzed by weaker bases will have a lower temperature coefficient, and 
reactions involving the hydrolysis of compounds containing the carbonyl 
group will have a still lower temperature coefficient. As in the case of hy¬ 
drogen-ion-catalysis hardly any data are available for testing this except 
for the case of hydrolytic reactions. The value of h$/hs for the reaction 
between acetone and iodine has been measured in this Laboratory by 
Mr. M. Bergstein, and found to be 2.52 when the reaction was catalyzed 
by an alkaline buffer solution. Reicher^® measured the rate of hydrolysis 
of ethyl acetate by sodium hydroxide at 24.22° and 35.14°; the value of 
Q calculated from these two results is 10,950, whence fess/fes == 1«82. 

Wilsdon and Sidgwick,^^ and also Boeseken and Verkade^® have studied 
the rate of hydration of acid anhydrides. These reactions are not catalyzed 
by hydrogen ions but are ver}^ strongly catalyzed by hydroxyl ions. It 
is suggested, therefore, that they are really cases of alkaline hydrolysis 
similar to the case of nitrocamphor investigated by Lowry,the hydroxyl 
ion being derived from the glass or from organic alkaline impurities in the 
acetic anhydride. Wilsdon studied the rate of hydration of acetic, propi¬ 
onic and camphoric anhydrides at 18° and 25°. The average value of fe/ 
Cmcker, X 6^^., 91,593 (191^^ 

« Kilpi, Z. physih. Chem., SO, 165 (1912). 
s2 Peskoff and Meyer, i&iX, 82,129 (^^^ 

'^®:I^icher,A«».,232,'l03 (1886)P 

Wilsdon and Sidgwick, J. Chem. Sac., 103, 1959 (1913). WEsdon, ibid., 107, 
679(1915). 

» Boeseken and Verkade, Verslag Akad. Wetenschappen Amsterdam, 22,634 (1914). 
^ Lowry,/. 93,107 (^1^ 
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feig was 1.57j average deviation 3.6%, maximum deviation 5.7%. These 
deviations are probably within experimental error, yet the rate of hydra¬ 
tion of acetic anh 3 rdride is almost ten times as gi'eat as that of camphoric 
anhydride. Using this average value, Q = 11,100 and hs/hs (calculated) 
is equal to 1.84 as compared with 1.82 for the alkaline hydrolysis of ethyl 
acetate. Boeseken and Verkade studied the rate of hydration of pro¬ 
pionic, butyric and wnbutyric anhydrides at 0° and 25®, and obtained 
similar results. 

The temperature coefficient for the hydrolysis of amides by alkalies 
should be somewhat greater than 2.52 which was obtained for the reaction 
between acetone and iodine when catalyzed by the hydroxyl ion. PcvSkoff 
and Meyer have obtained an average value for ^ 35/^25 equal to'2.65 for the 
alkaline hydrolysis of six amides. 

Point of Minimum Catal 3 rtic Activity 

An aqueous solution is ordinarily considered ■ neutral when the total 
hydrogen-ion concentration is equal to the total hydroxyl-ion concen¬ 
tration, in which case the hydrated forms of the two ions will be present 
in practically equal concentrations. It will be readily seen that in such a 
solution the concentrations of the unhydrated forms of the two ions may be 
very far from being equal, so that a stoichiometrically neutral solution may 
not be neutral catalyticalb". Indeed, from the work of Fajans and of 
Born® it is clear that the smaller the ion, the greater is its affinity for water; 
therefore, vre should expect the hydrogen ion to have a much greater 
affinity for water than the h^^^droxyl ion, and consequently in a stoichio¬ 
metrically neutral solution where the hydrated forms of the hydrogen ion 
and hydroxyl ion are present in equal concentrations, the unhydrated 
hydroxyl ion will be present in much greater concentration than the im- 

■ hydrated hydrogen ion. By acidifying the solution we should reach a 
point where the concentrations of the two unhydrated ions are equal, 
and this would be the point of minimum catalytic activity, assuming that 
the catalytic activities of the two ions are about equal. The phenomenon 

■ was first noticed in this Laboratory in some preliminary work concerned 
with the measurement of reaction velocity. It was ioimd that the satu¬ 
rated borax-boric acid buffer which was supposed to be neutral,, catalyzed 
the reaction at about the same rate as 0.001 N h 3 ffirochloric acid. The 
acetone was finally converted into iodoform which indicated that the cata¬ 
lyst was hydroxyl ion. ' The matter .was not investigated further at that 
time, the difficulty being overcome by rapid titration of the iodine. Since 
then the catal 3 rtic activity of buffer solutions on the reaction has been 
studied in this Laboratory by Mr. M. Bergstein, and the restilts will be com¬ 
municated shortly. In all the cases investigated a point of minimum 
catalytic activity was found to He about Ph 5. This abnormal behavior 
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of aqueous solutions near the neutral point has been commented on in two 
papers. Karlsson^^ investigated the effect of hydrogen-ion concentration on 
the stability of methyl acetate and ethyl acetate. ■ The experiments were 
made at 75 and 85 ° in presence of a buffer solution of knowm hydrogen-ion 
concentration and the esters showed greatest stability at Sorensen (Ph) 
values between 4.7 and 5.1. Dawson and Powis^^ investigated the auto- 
catatytic reaction, CHsCOCHs + I2 = CH3COCH2I + HI. “If repre¬ 
sents the concentration of hydrogen iodide which has been set free after time 
t in an originally 'neutral’ aqueous solution containing c molecules of acetone 
per liter and a relatively small quantity of iodine, then the velocity at this 
moment should be given by d:\;/d/ = kc%, where k denotes the velocity 
in a solution containing one molecule of acetone per liter and. one molecule 
of halogen acid per liter.” The integrated form of the equation is In x 
= + a constant, and by extrapolation of the straight line obtained by 

plotting In % as a function of t, the initial speed of the reaction was found. 
This corresponded to a hydrogen-ion concentration of Ph 4.7. 

It would appear, therefore, that in order to attain a minimum rate of re¬ 
action in aqueous solution, or maximum stability of compounds which are 
decomposed catalyticaUy, ’it is necessary to keep the stoichiometric hydro¬ 
gen-ion concentration near 10"“^. The hypothesis that the unhydrated 
hydrogen and hydroxyl ions are the catalytically active particles provides 
a satisfactory explanation of these abnormalities. Stoichiometrically 
neutral water is distinctly alkaline catalytically and it is only when the 
stoichiometric concentration of the hydrogen ion approaches Ph 5 that 
the solution has minimum catal}d:ic activity. The explanation of Karlsson 
that the hydrogen and hydroxyl ions do not have the same activity is 
probably only partly an explanation of the phenomenon, because on his 
explanation we have to assume that the hydroxyl ion is several hundred 
times as active catalytically as the hydrogen ion and that this same ratio 
holds for different,reactions.'. 

Summary 

.. 1.. An explanation for the high temperature "coefficient: of chemicaV re¬ 
actions,is offered in wdiich it is assumed that the mass-action law in its clas-^ 
sical form is. true, and that its apparent failure is due to using stoichiometric 
equations which do not represent even approximately the reactions , taking 
place in the, solution. , ' ' 

'2.'/'When the ordinary stoichiometric equations are'replaced by equa- 
'tion's" representing" more nearly what occurs, it' has been shown that certain 
molecules are connected with-an, equilibrium'constant in such a way'that 
their .concentrations, vary rapidly'.with":the' temperature'. Theseare rC', 

"'^'''Ehrlssbn/'Z. awrg. 

' ■ Dawson.and■Pow.is, /. '101,'1503 (.1912), , C'/v'.5:sit, 
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ferred to as active molecules, and it is due to these that ''slow'' reactions 
have a high temperature coefficient. 

3. The theory predicts that chemical reactions will fall into compara¬ 
tively few classes, each class having a characteristic temperature coeffi¬ 
cient. 

4. In this theory the assumption is made that the unhydrated hydrogen 
and hydroxyl ions are the catalytically active particles, and this leads to 
the conclusion that stoichiometrically neutral water is distinctly alkaline 
catatytically, and it is not until the hydrogen-ion concentration has a value 
about Ph 5 that the concentrations of the unhydrated ions become equal, 
and the catalytic activity is at a minimum. 

UKivERSitY Heights, Nejw York 


[Contribution rrom the Bureau of Standards, United States Department of 

Commerce] 

INVESTIGATIONS ON THE PLATINUM METALS. IV.^ THE 
DETERMINATION OF IRIDIUM IN PLATINUM ALLOYS BY THE 
METHOD OF FUSION WITH LEAD^ 

By Raueigh Gilchrist® 

RucEivieD August 9,1923 

Introduction 

A critical study of the Deville and Stas^ method for the determination 
of iridium in platinum alloys was undertaken at the Bureau of Standards 
as the first of a series of investigations into the analytical methods for the 
metals of the platinum group. 

The Deville and Stas Method 

Deville® found that when platinum alloyed with iridium, rhodium, pal¬ 
ladium, iron and copper is dissolved in lead at a high temperature, the lead 
forms alloys with all of the platinum, rhodium, palladium and copper, and 
with a very small proportion of the iron. The iridium, ruthenium and 
iron form a separate alloy containing no lead. Boiling dil. nitric acid 
removes the bulk of the lead together with the palladium and copper and 

^ (a) I. The Preparation of Pure Platinum, by Edward Wichers, This Journal, 
43, 1268 (1921). (b) II. Investigations on Platinum Metals at the Bureau of Stand¬ 

ards, by Edward Wichers and Louis Jordan, Trans. Am. ElectrocUem. Soc., 43, 385 
(1923). (c) III. The Preparation of Platinum and of Platinum-Rhodium Alloy 
for Thermocouples, by R. P. Neville, Trans. Am. Electrodiem. Soc., 43, 371 (1923), 

2 Puhlished by permission of the Director of the Bureau of Standards of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

® Associate Chemist, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, Dt C. 

* Deville and Stas, “Proc^s-verbaux, Comite International des Poids et Mesures,” 
T877,:'WT85.' 
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a small proportion of the platinum and rhodium. Digestion of the residue 
with warm, dil. aqua regia leaves insoluble only the alloy of iridimn, ruthen¬ 
ium and iron. 

The Deville and Stas procedure has been used at the Bureau of Standards 
for six years but wdtli a few modifications in apparatus and technique. 

Details of the Analysis Made the Subject of Investigation 

In order to arrive at the optimum conditions for the determination of 
iridium in platinum alloys a study was made of ,the following details: 
magnitude of the error caused by the incomplete separation of iridium; 
variation of the concentration of nitric acid and of aqua regia used; varia¬ 
tion of the proportion of lead to alloy and of the time and temperature of 
the lead fusion; effect of ruthenium, rhodium, palladium, gold and iron 
and the effect of ignition in air and of reduction in hydrogen on the weight 
of crystalline iridium. 

Preparation of Alloys for Analysis 

The ■ alloys were specially prepared for this investigation from metals 
of the highest purity. The platinum had been prepared for use in thermo¬ 
couples and its spectrum showed only a trace of calcium. The iridium 
had been fused with lead and its spectrum showed the presence of traces 
of platinum, rhodium, ruthenium, lead and iron that were so small, how¬ 
ever, that they could have no appreciable effect on the composition of the 
alloys. The palladium was free from base metals, wMe the rhodium sponge 
may have contained a trace of lead, but both were free from the other 
platinum metals. The spectrum of the gold indicated a trace of silver 
and copper. 

The alloys were melted in an Ajax-Northrup high frequency induction 
ftirnace^^ using pure lime or purified thoria as the refractor}?'. The platinum 
used was either in the form of an ingot or of wire compressed into a peEet 
in a steel mold. The finely ciy^stalline iridium ivas wrapped in a small 
cylindrical shell of pure platinum in order to avoid loss. The molten 
alloys were stirred vigorously by the effect of the induced electric current. 
With the exception of the iron-iridium alloy which was cast in graphite 
the melts were allowed to freeze in the crucibles. 

From experience gained in the melting' of preliminary samples of, pure 
platinum and of platinum-iiidium aUoys, the small loss in weight on' melting' 
was considered to be a'loss of iridium. ■ The percentage of iridium put into. 

,'the'mixture of metals represented, therefore,"the maximum iridium per-' 
eentage 'of the alloy, while the minimum,average percentage was, calculated^' 
by,deducting the percentage loss in. weight which."occurred, in melting'.' ' 

'Danger of Non-Uniform Sampling , , 

.Early .analyses::,indicated necessity of careful sampling ,because, of 

..the ' aon-homogeheit^ some of the :alLoys'. The first aEoy of the final 
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series (containing 20% of iridium) was drawn to wire of O.GOmiii. diameter 
and cut into fragments varying from 1 to 2 mm. in length. The variation 
in analytical results led to the belief that this method of sampling was 
inadequate. The subsequent alloys made were drawn to 0.36 mm. and 
cut into lengths of 1 mm. The cut wire in every case was cleaned from 
superficial iron by hot coned, hydrochloric acid, washed with distilled water 
and ignited to dull redness in a porcelain crucible. Samples for analysis 
were taken from different parts of the mass. 

Results of Analyses 

Incomplete Deternimation of Iridium.—Early in the experimental 
work iridium was detected qualitatively in the aqua regia solution. Al¬ 
though the amount in this case was small, it was evident that some iridium 
was being lost. In order to determine the magnitude of this error, iridium 
was recovered from the aqua regia solutions in the analysis of a number of the 
alloys. The total aqua regia solution was evaporated to dryness, the nitric 
acid eliminated by hydrochloric acid, ammonium chloride added, the mass 
of salt dried, reduced in hydrogen and the resulting metal fused with lead 
as in the regular procedure for an alloy. Calculated in percentage on the 
basis of the weight of the alloy samples taken, of the 33 recoveries made 
20 were less than 0.05%, 7 were between 0.05 and 0.10%, 4 were between 
0.10 and 0.15%, and 2 were between 0.15 and 0.30%. 

There was no uniformity in the quantity of iridium which escaped the 
first determination, considering either individual experiments or the av¬ 
erages from different alloys, although these alloys differed considerably 
in iridium content. It seems unlikely that more than a very small quan¬ 
tity could have been involved in a mechanical loss, since the utmost pre¬ 
cautions were taken to effect a quantitative transfer and a double filter 
was'Used, both, layers of which were of paper of close texture. (The,re 
was probably some solution of the iridium by the aqua regia in all cases, 
but the reason why the amount dissolved should vary between wide limits 
iS' not apparent. In reporting the analyses in which this'second deter¬ 
mination ■ of iridium was made, the total iridium is the value considered 
ill the' discussion of the results. Such recoveries were ^ made except in the 
analyses discussed, under the headings'“Variation'of the Concentration of 
Nitric Acid,” “Effect of'Palladium and Gold” and the ''“Eff,ect of Iron.” 

: Experiments on the Variation, of the Concentration of Nitric Acid Used 
to■ "Disintegrate the; Lead Button.:—Eight'analyses were made on 4g. 
samples of an alloy, containing a'maximum .of 4.85% of iridium and a min¬ 
imum' of'4.8,2%.', ',Eaeli of the,three 'analyses; in which the nitric acid con¬ 
centration was 1:8 gave the value. 4.83%.' ' Three deterinmations ' with 
'adid'gave ■„ 4.83,' 4.85';'and 4.83%. Two determinations with ■ 
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' Altiiough the variation of the concentration of nitric acid had little 
effect on the iridium determination, it was found that the 1:2 nitric acid 
produced a residue which was finely divided and difficult to filter, thereby 
offsetting any advantage gained over the 1:4 nitric acid by a saving of time. 

In this and subsequent experiments the temperature of the solutions 
was maintained at about 85° (steam-bath) and double filters were always 
used. 

Experiments on the Variation of the Concentration of Aqua Regia Used 
to‘Separate the Iridium from the Lead-Platinum Alloy.—Seven analyses 
were made on 2g. samples of an alloy containing a maximum' of 20.20'% 
of iridium and a minimum of 20.11%. The average of three experiments, 
with 1:10 aqua regia was 19.99%; that of two experiments with 1:5 
aqua regia, was 20.09%; and that of two experiments using 1:2.5 aqua regia 
was 20.00%). The seven individual results varied from 19.98 to 20.12%'. 

Such variations as appear in the results are probably to be ascribed to 
somewhat inadequate sampling rather than to the variation of the con¬ 
centration of the aqua regia. Consistent results were obtained in the analy¬ 
sis of a 10% iridium alloy and of a 5% iridium alloy containing gold and 
palladium, in which anal 3 ^s€s the concentration of aqua regia was 1:2.5. 

Experiments on the Variation of the Duration of the Lead Fusion.— . 
Nine analyses were made on 2g. samples of an alloy containing a maximum 
of 20.20% of iridium and a minimum of 20.11%. The average of three 
experiments with a 4-lioiir fusion period at 1000° was 19.99%, of two with 
a 2-hour period was 20.05%, of two with a 1-hour period was 20.11%, and 
of two with a \/ 2 -lioiU‘ period was 20.05%. The nine individual results 
varied from 19.98 to 20.12%. 

The results show that the time of fusion with the temperature at 1000° 
may vary over a wide range without affecting the determination. 

Experiments on the Variation of the' Proportion of Lead to' AEoy. 
Seven analyses were made on 2g. samples of an alloy containing' a maximum ^ ■ 
of 20.20% of iridium and a minimum of '20.11%. The average'of two 
'experiments, with 10 g. of lead to I'g. of alloy, was 20.05'%, of three, with. ■ 
20 parts'of lead, ivas 19.99% and of two, with 40 parts'of lead, was'20.02%'." 
The seven individual results varied from 19.97 to 20.09%.. ' The propottioh ; 
of lead can, therefore, be varied’ over a' wide range without appreciably'. ' 
affecting the determination, 

Experiments' on the Vari'ation of the Temperature of the Lead Fusion.—'"' ■ ■ 
Analyses '.were made of an alloy 'containing' a'' .maximum'of',10.26%'' Of .' 
iridium and a'minimum' of .'10,22%. ''Experiments 'in whichVIO parts''; of '. 

■ lead' to'. 1','part of alloy'at' 600° were used 'resulted 'imsatisfactorily. ' It was' ^' 
not' possible'tO' effect complete fusion.' ,. Two analyses:'on 1.3g.' samples, 
with a lead fusion at 800° for V 2 hour gave 10.26 and 10.34%. Two analy- 
'. seS' on l.Sg'vsamples^at 800° for.4 houts gave 10.18 and 10.13%. Three 
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analyses on 4g. samples at 1000° for V 2 liour each gave 10.22%. Three 
analyses on 4g. samples at 1000° for 4 hours gave 10.18, 10.18, and 10.12%. 
The results show that the temperature of the lead fusion may vary between 
800° and 1000° without seriously affecting the determination. However 
it appears that a short fusion at 800° is not sufficient. 

Experiments to Beterniine the Effect of Ruthenium.—Three analyses 
were made of an alloy containing a maximum of 9.96% of iridium and 
0.51% of ruthenium and a minimum of 10.35% of iridium plus ruthenium. 
One experiment on a 4g. sample gave 10.44% and two experiments on 
3.5g. samples gave 10.39 and 10.41%. The results confirmed the obser¬ 
vation of Deville and Stas® that ruthenium separates quantitatively with 
the iridium. 

Experiments to Determine the Effect of Rhodium.—Five analyses 
were made of an alloy containing a maximum of 5.06% of iridium and a 
minimum of 5.01% and in addition 5.04% of rhodium. Three analyses 
on 4g. samples gave 5.14, 5.15, and 5.18%. Two analyses on 3.4g. sam¬ 
ples gave 5.13 and 5.17%. The results of the two series of analyses, al¬ 
though concordant,^ are higher than the maximum percentage of iridium 
in the alloy. The iridium from two experiments was examined chemically 
for rhodium, but in both cases a quantity of rhodium not greater than 
0.01% of the weight of the alloy sample taken for analysis was extracted. 
Iridium from a third experiment was examined by spectrographic analysis 
but the quantity of rhodium detected was very small. It was, therefore, 
concluded that the actual experimental values for iridium represented 
the true composition of the portion of the ingot which was prepared for 
analysis. Deville and Stas® state that rhodium does not interfere in the 
determination of iridium. 

Experiments to Determine the Effect of Palladium and Gold.—Six 
analyses were made on 4g. samples of an alloy containing a maximum of 
5-35% of iridium and a minimum of 5.31% and in addition 3.07% of pal¬ 
ladium and 2 . 32 % of gold. Three experiments, with 1:8 nitric acid, gave 
5.25, 5.29, and 5.30%. Three experiments, with 1 :4 nitric add, gave 
5.29, 5.28, and 5.31%. The results show that palladium and gold have 
no effect upon the determination of iridium. 

^ Experiments to Determine the Effect of Iron.—Five analyses were made 
on 4g. samp^s of an alloy containing a maximum of 4.75% of iridium and 
in addition 0.31% of iron. The results ranged from 5.03 to 5.12% with 
an average of 5.07%. The iron in the combined nitric acid and aqua regia 
solutions from three of these analyses was determined colorimetrically 
and found to be 0.02, 0.01, and 0.005% of the sample. One of the remain¬ 
ing solutions showed a trace of iron and the other none. Colorimetric 
analysis of iron in a separate sample of the alloy gave 0.31 % of iron. 

®Ref. 4, pp. 162, 191. 
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A procedure for the separation of iron from iridium, suggested by W. H. 
Swanger of this Laboratory, was tested. It consisted of a fusion of the 
iridium with zinc, removal of the excess of zinc with hydrochloric acid, 
and fusion of the zinc-iridium alloy with potassium pyrosulfate. The 
insoluble residue from the digestion of the pyrosulfate fusion with dil, 
sulfuric acid should contain all of the iridium free from iron but contam¬ 
inated with silica. After the removal of silica in the usual manner four 
experiments gave 4.65, 4.65, 4.71 and 4.72%. 

To determine whether this procedure could be conducted without loss 
of iridium, experiments were made with samples of iridium containing no 
iron. The samples weighed 0.1940 g., 0.1945 g. and 0.1938 g. and the re¬ 
coveries were 0.1951 g., 0.1933 g. and 0.1937 g., respectively. 

The results of the experiments confirm the observation of Deville and 
Stas^ regarding the behavior of iron and show in this case that even a 
greater proportion of the iron separated with the iridium. In the analysis 
of some contact points containing approximately 5% of iridium and 0.16% 
of iron, it was also found that nearly all of the iron was weighed as iridium. 

Analysis of an Alloy Containing a Small Amount of Iridium.—^Three 
analyses were made of an alloy calculated to contain 0.084% of iridium. 
The samples weighed 5 g. and the results were 0.070, 0.068, and 0.066%, 
with an average of 0.068%. The values are seen to be slightly low. It 
was in the analysis of this alloy, among the first made in this investigation, 
that iridium was observed to be present in the aqua regia solution. 

Miscellaneous Experiments.—A correction of 0.0005 g., the quantity 
of insoluble material introduced into the iridium during the analysis from 
the reagents and apparatus used, w’as applied to the weight of the iridium 
in all of the anatyses reported in this paper. 

It was found experimental^ that in the time required for the ignition 
of the iridium in air in the regular analysis, namely, about one hour, there 
would be no significant loss in weight. 

It ivas found experimentally that the practice of reducing and cooling 
the iridium in hydrogen introducedno error into the weight of the iridium; 

Spectrographic examination of samples of iridium, obtainedTrom analy¬ 
sis showed that platinum and lead were'either absent or their presence 
doubtful.' No zinc was found in the iridium which had beenTused with, 
zinc and subsequently wdth potassium pyrosulfate. ■ , 

Proposed Modified Procedure 

The following'mo,dification of the'Deville and StaS" ,method' is/recom- 
mended.' , 

" ' 1.'" "Lead Fusion.“Fuse' the'carefuUy 'sampled: platinum'. alloy 
10 times.its weight .of'.granular test iead.'ior'a period' of; one .hQ.m, at .a lem-'" 

,, ,'’','Ref.4p.l77. 
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perattire of about 1000°, A covered crucible, whose outside dimensions 
are 4 cm. in diameter and 7 cm. in height, machined from Acheson 
graphite, is suitable for fusions made with 20 to 40 g. of lead. The inside 
of the crucible should possess a slight taper to facilitate the removal of 
the cooled ingot. Do not pour the fusion from the crucible, but allow it 
to solidify, since the iridium has largely settled to the bottom of the cruci¬ 
ble. The crucible is best heated with an electric furnace. 

2« Disintegration with Nitric Acid.—Brush the cooled lead ingot free 
from carbon with a earners hair brush, and place it in a beaker. Add 
nitric acid of the concentration one volume of acid (d., 1.42) to 4 volumes 
of water, using 1 cc. of acid per g. of lead. Place the beaker on the steam- 
bath or on a hot-plate which maintains the temperature of the solution 
at about 85°. Disintegration of the lead ingot is usually complete in 
about two hours, and leaves a rather voluminous, grayish-black mass. 
Dilute the solution to twice its volume and decant the liquid through a 
double filter, consisting of a 9cm. paper of fine texture® on which is super¬ 
imposed a 7cm. paper of looser texture. Wash the residue quite thor¬ 
oughly with hot water and pass the washings through the filters. The 
residue is not transferred to the filters at this point. The lead nitrate 
solutions and washings are best caught in an Erlenmeyer flask to make 
easier the detection of the presence of any residue which has passed through 
the filters. This is done by whirling the liquid in the flask. Any particles 
of the residue collect at the center of the bottom of the flask. Return the 
filters to the beaker without ignition. 

3.- Solution of the Lead-Platinum Alloy by Aqua Regia.—Add in 
order 15 cc. of water, 5 cc. of hydrochloric acid (d., 1.18) and 0.8 cc. of 
nitric acid (d., 1.42) for each gram of the platinum-alloy sample taken. 
Heat the solution in the beaker on the steam-bath or on a hot-plate which 
maintains the temperature at about 85°. The lead-platinum alloy is 
usually completely dissolved within one and a half hours. Dilute the 
solution with twice its volume of water and filter through a double filter, 
similar to the one used for the lead nitrate solution. The iridium, insoluble 
in the aqua regia, is in the form of fine crystals, possessing a bright metallic 
luster and having a high density. Pass the clear solution through the 
filter first and then transfer the thoroughly macerated paper. It is very 
important to examine the beaker to see that no iridium remains. To do 
this the interior of the beaker is wiped with a piece of filter paper to collect 
any metal adhering to the sides. Then by whirling a small quantity of 
water in the beaker any iridium remaining gravitates toward one place 
whence :'it can, be removed with a piece of paper. Wash the filters and „ 
iridium thorouglily, first with hot water, then with hot dil. hydrochloric 

"''® as S. and S. Ni>. 589 blue ribbonand'No. 589"'black ribbon'papers,'respec- 

t|ybiy.-y., ' ' , . 
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acid (1:100),' and lastly with hot water. The chloroplatinic acid filtrate 
and washings should be examined for'iridium, which may have passed 
through the filters, in the manner described under the nitric acid treat¬ 
ment. The last washings should be tested for the absence of lead. 

4. Ignition and Reduction of the Iridium,—Place the washed filters 
and iridium in a porcelain crucible and dry^ before igniting in air. After 
the destruction of the filter paper, ignite the iridium strongly with the'full 
heat of a Tirrill burner. After all carbon is burned out, cover the crucible 
with a Rose lid, preferably of quartz. Introduce into the crucible a stream 
of hydrogen, burning from the tip of a Rose deliver}' tube '(a quartz tube 
is preferred). xAfter five minutes remove the burner and a few minutes 
later extinguish the hydrogen flame by momentarily breaking the current 
of hydrogen. This is best done by having a section of the rubber delivery 
tube replaced by a glass tube, one end of wdiicli can easil}r be disconnected. 
Allow the iridium to cool in an atmosphere of hydrogen and then 'weigh 
as metallic iridium. 

In commercial analysis no effort is made to correct the weight of iridium 
for smalt amounts of ruthenium. Correction, if desired, can be made 
according to the original directions of DeviHe and Stas. The correction 
for iron can be made according to the procedure given with the discussion 
of the analysis of the iron-iridium-platinum alloy. 

Acknowdedgments are made to Edward Wichers, under whose super¬ 
vision the chemical work on the platinum metals was conducted/to R. P. 
Neville, who melted the alloys and prepared them in the form of wire, and 
to Florence J. Stimson, who made the spectrographic analyses of the iridium 
samples. 

Summary 

A study has been made of the anal 5 ?lical details of the DeviUe and Stas 
method for the determination of iridium in platinum alloys containing 
from 0.1 to 20% of iridium- Specially prepared alloys, made from highly 
purified metals, w^ere used in the investigation.' It was' found that' the 
concentration of nitric acid, the concentration of aqua regia, the proportion 
of lead, and the time and the temperature of the lead fusion can be varied 
over a wide range without affecting the determination. The observations 
of Deville and Stas that palladium and rhodium- have no' effect upon the., 
determination and that ruthenium separates quantitatively with the irid¬ 
ium were confirmed. In addition, gold was found not to interfere. Iron 
separates nearly quantitatively with the iridium as observed by Deville 
^ and'Stas. A method, for the separation, of iron from the ,iridium was tested, 
and .found , to give satisfactory results.' ; The ,loss in weight'of crysialline 
'.iridium/during' the ignition periods-'is'insignifi.cant and, the 'W,eight :'of crystal-. 
line iridium is "not affected by heating and'.'cooling.in . an, atmosphere'of,'..; 
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hydrogen. Spectrograpliic examination of samples of iriditim from analy- 
sis showed that neither platinum nor lead was present in sufficient quan¬ 
tities to affect the determination. The iridium results tend to be low by 
a variable but usually small amount. One factor in this error is a slight 
solution of iridium by aqua regia. A modified procedure for the method 
is offered which combines the optimum conditions for speed and accuracy 
in the various details of manipulation. 

A Ml report of this investigation including the actual experimental 
data will be found in a forthcoming publication of the Bureau of Standards. 

Washington, D. C. 


[Contribution from thh Chhmicau Baboratory of thf University of California ] 
SOLUBILITY. IX. METALLIC SOLUTIONS 

By J. H. Hildebrand, T. R. Hogness and N. W. Taylor 
Rbcsived August 13, 1923 

In a series of papers^ appearing during the past seven years by the senior 
author and various collaborators considerable eAudence has been presented 
to show that deviations from Raoult’s law, and accompanying effects upon 
solubilities, can be predicted approximately for substances that are suffi¬ 
ciently non-polar, proAuded they do not tend to form compounds with 
each other. These deAuations were correlated chiefly AAuth differences in 
“internal pressure/' as estimated by A-arious criteria. 

Metallic solutions offer a particularly inAuting field for the application 
of a theory of solubility because a large amount of data is available and also 
because the metals differ among themselves in surface tension, com¬ 
pressibility, expansion, internal pressure and other characteristics far 
more than do the familiar non-metallic liquids, so that they offer a much 
more severe test of a theory than do most non-metallic solutions. For ex¬ 
ample, although but few non-metallic liquids, excluding water, are suffi- 
cientty unlike to yield two liquid phases, there are known no less than 
47 metallic pairs which are incompletely miscible in the liquid state. 

We do not have data upon the coefficients of compressibility and ex¬ 
pansion for molten metals necessary for the calculation of their internal 
pressure by the expression^ Ta/p, used in earlier papers, ■ except for mer¬ 
cury, where the vslne is 13,200 megabars. This is several times as large 
as the values for the common non-metallic liquids, which explains, at 
least partly, their immiscibility with mercury. We may, perhaps, form 
a rough idea of the internal pressures of liquid metals from the Amlues of 
a/p of their solid forms. Table I. gives some figures of this sort taken 
1 Compare particularly This Journal, 38, 1452 (1916); 39, 2301 (1917); 41, 1067 
(1919); 42,2180 (1920); 42, 2213 (1920); 43, 500 (1921); 43, 2172 (1921);45, 682 (1923). 

/? of compressibility.. , . 
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from a paper by T. W. Richards.^ We may also note that the tensile 
strengths of the metals are in somewhat the same order, nickel, platinum, 
iron and copper, for example, having high tensile strengths, lead, sodium, 
bismuth, etc., low strengths. 

TabIv^ I 

RnnATivn Intbrnai, Pressures of Solid Metals Estimated from Expansion and 

Compressibility 



a X 108 

0 X 108 

a/0 


a X 106 

0 X lOs 

a/0 

Nickel. 

. 42 

43 

98 

Mercury (liq.).... . 

180 

395 

46 

Silicon...... 

, 23 

32 

72 

bead. 

88 

233 

38 

Platinum..., 

. 27 

38 

71 

Cadmium. 

74 

210 

35 

Gold. 

. 43 

64 

67 

Tin. 

67 

190 

35 

Copper. 

. 50 

75 

67 

Sodium. 

220 

1560 

14 

Iron. 

. 36 

60 

60 

Bismuth.... 

40 

300 

12.5 

Silver. 

. 57 

101 

56 

Potassium. 

250 

3170 

7.9 

Zinc. 

. 87 

170 

51 

Cesium. 

330? 

6100 

5.4 

Aluminum.. 

.. 72 

147 

49 






The surface tension of molten metals may be expected to give a truer 
indication of the internal forces of the liquid than it does in the case of 
most compounds, because the molecules are simple and symmetrical and 
little or no orientation should take place in the surface. We may use the 
expression or, where data are available, where 7 is the sur¬ 

face tension, V the molal volume and the surface energy. We have 
accurate measurements by Hogness^ for the surface tensions of mercury, 
bismuth, cadmium, lead, tin and zinc. Most values for the other metals 
are unsatisfactory and conflicting due partly, at least, to failure to prevent 

Table II 

Relative Internal Pressures of Metals from Surface Tensions 


7 Ea y/VV* £<f/FVs 

Platmum.... 1819® 1800 ... ... ... 

Iron.................... 950® 1600 ... 490 

vSilver..... 782® 1000 ... 348 

Copper.... .... 581® 1100 ... 294 ... 

Gold.. 612® 1070 ... 282 ... 

Zinc... 755 450 820 350 380 

Cadmium.' 622 ' 450 ' 662 356 '274 

Mercury.... 393 350 580 157 232 

Tin... 514 ,450 ' 572 ' 198 , , 222 „ ' 

head...... .' 438- ' , 450' ,494 ' 163,' • ■ 1'82','" 

Bismuth...367 , ' 450' ■ 413 ■ . 133 ' 150'' 

Potassium....... 412^ ■■ ,62' ... ,114 ■ ..., ■ 

Sodium............ 294h 90 ... 92 ... 


^ Richards, This Journal, 37, 1643 (1915). 

4 Hogness, ibid,, ,43,1621 (1921). 

® Quincke; Ann,, 135, 642 (1868); 138,141 (1869). 
® Heydweiler, Wied. Ann,, 62, 694 (1897). 
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the formation of an oxide film. Table II gives values for a number of the 
more important metals. On account of the difference in teiiiperature the 
magnitude of the first five metals is much less than it would, he 

if all of the metals in the table could be compared at the same tempera¬ 
ture; accordingly, we are justified in concluding that their internal pressures 
would be found higher, at the same temperature, than those of the second 
group, zinc, bismuth, inclusive. It will be noted that the order is not very 
different from that given in Table I where, of course, crystal structure 
introduces disturbing factors. 

The only other method applicable to the metals is the one using the heat 
of vaporization. Table III gives values of L/F, which again show approx™ 
imately the same order, except that the most volatile, mercury and cad¬ 
mium, are shifted considerably downwards. Table II, however, seems to 
be more closely correlated with our present knowledge of intermetallic sys¬ 
tems. 


Table III 

Relative Internal Pressures op Metals from Heats op Vaporization 



L 

V 

t 

L/V 

Nickel. 

. 69,200 

. 6.71 

1450 

10,300 

Copper,_____ 

. 66,900 

7.56 

1083 

8,770 

Iron. 

.. 70,600 

8.11 

1530 

8,700 

Silver... 

. 61,800 

11.3 

961 

5,600 

Aluminum. 

. 52,500 

11.2 

65S 

4,560 

Tin... 

. 66,200 

16.9 

232 

3,920 

Zinc.... 

. 28,800 

10.1 

419 

2,850 

Lead.. 

. 45,700 

20.0 

327 

2,410 

Thallium. 

... 39,600 

17.2 

302 

2,300 

Bismuth. 

... 42,200 

20.8 

269 

2,030 

Cadmium. 

.... 25,000 

14.1 

321 

1,770 

Mercur^r. 

. 14,400 

15.5 

300 

973 


We will now proceed to examine the solubility data to determine how 
far the arrangement'in these tables correvSponds to the mutual solubilities 
of the metals. We must be prepared, of course, to find solubilities greater 
than internal pressure differences alone may lead us to expect, due to com¬ 
pound formation, even though the attractions between the compounds 
may be insufficient to^ cause the separation in the solid state of any recog¬ 
nizable compounds. If the electron theory were more highly developed 
withxeference to liquid metals we would doubtless .be more prepared than 
we now are to predict compound formation and itS' attendant effects, upon 
solubility. There is great need of enlightenment regarding the nature of 
intermetallic compounds.^. 

/ We,: ,will first consider the' group 'of metals," zinc,' cadmium," mercury, 
tin, lead,;'bismuth,,'which according to'Table II haveunternal pressures' 
, ,^-''Hild:ehrattd,TmsJoTONAL,, 41, 1067,'(19X9).^ 

' ® However,-compare Khaus, iMd., 44,'1216'(1922). 
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decreasing in that order. We have very accurate data by Taylor,® con¬ 
cerning the activities, a, of these metals in a number of their liquid alloys, 
obtained by measuring e. m. f .’s of concentration cells. Taylor found that 
the pairs given below in Table IV give positive deviations from Raoult's 
law of the normal type. Writing Raoult’s law as a = where N is 
the mole fraction, the deviation may be expressed by the value of log (a/N). 


TABun IV 

Activity ConmcinNTs in Various Aucoys 

(a/N) for cadmium —n 


Alloy 

t 

Vcd = 0.1 

WC(i = 0.2 

A(£o'/fV3) 

Cd-vSn 

483 

0.228 

0.185 

52 

Cd-Pb 

480 

.455 

.369 

92 

Cd-Zn 

466 

.560 

.373 

106 



.-Log (a/ 

'N) for tin-^ 




V Sa ~ 0.1 

Asu = 0.2 


Sn-Zn 

466 

0.460 

0.274 

158 

Sn-Cd 

463 

.251 

.185 

52 


The values of a/N for the three cadmium alloys are in the same order as 
the differences between the internal pressures of the components, using 
to indicate the latter. It will be seen that the deviations are not, 
however, strictly proportional to these differences in internal-pressure. The 
same is true for the two tin alloys. Taylor also obtained results for 
cadmium-bismuth alloys. We might expect here to find a large deviation 
on account of their large internal-pressure difference. As a matter of fact, 
the deviation from Raoult’s law is small, but of so irregular a type as to 
make its non-conformity to the internal-pressure theory not at all strange. 
The phenomena in this mixture are evidently rather complex. 

freezing point-composition diagrams are available which permit us 
to give the freezing-point lowering for a given solvent and a series of solutes 
at a fixed composition which, in the absence of ‘Tliemicar’ effects, should 

Table V 

Solubilities OF Bismuth, Zinc AND Tin 


Solvent Biat2S0°' Zn at 375° ' Sn.at ISO® 

Zn..../ ... , 0.68^« 

Cd.... 0.905'3n4 0.896^® 

'Hg..... .... .. 0.920'i 0.904'V, 0.735'A 

vSn..... 0.9331'^ 0.S20^^ ... 

Pb..._0.948^^' , ''aiiq. ' . ' 0.735^®'^' 

Bi.'.■■ .... 2liq. ''..O.TIV®' 


® This Journal, 45, 2865' (1923). " 

Hey cock and Neville, J. Chem. Soc., 71, 383 (1897). 
Puscliin, Z. awofg. 3§,201;(19G3). 

Van Heteren, iUd„ 42,129 (1904). . 

13'Stoffeh 137 (1907)., _ 

Kapp, Dissertation, Konigsberg, WOt,' 
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place the metals in the order of their internal pressures. It is always most 
striking to consider the series obtained for the substances of highest and 
lowest internal pressure, for then there is no ambiguity as to the true 
order as there is when an element in the middle of the series is chosen for 
comparison, and when deviations do not differentiate the element of 
higher internal pressure from the one of lower. Table V, accordingly, gives 
the solubilities of bismuth and zinc in the series of metals falling between 
them in Table II also those of tin, in the middle of the series, whose 



solubilities should show a maximum in the adjacent members. The 
figures were obtained from smooth curves drawn through the points given 
by the observers cited. 

^ It will be seen that the agreement in the case of bismuth is perfect; for 
zinc it is nearly so, the positions of cadmium and mercury being reversed; 
for tin the only irregularity is its abnormally great solubility in bismuth, 
corresponding to the result found by Taylor, previously cited. Similar 
results are obtained with lead and cadmium. 

The deviations of amalgams from ideality are shown by the vapor-pres- 
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sure measurements by the senior author and his collaborators,^^ sum¬ 
marized in the plot of a against N shown in Fig. 1. We see here more 
irregularity than in the other cases. With cadmium there is negative 
deviation, showing that the atoms of these elements attract each other to 
a greater extent than they attract their own kind. With zinc the devi¬ 
ation is positive but, just as in Table V, less than we might have expected, 
which may indicate the same sort of effect that is sliowm more obviously 
with cadmium, its nearer neighbor in sub-group 2 of the Periodic System. 
Again bismuth, which is below tin and lead in Table II, shows a smaller 
deviation than lead and tin. In brief, mercury seems to sho’w more evi¬ 
dence than we have previously seen of greater attractions for certain other 
elements than internal pressures alone would lead us to expect. Cases 
of this sort multiply greatly with other systems to be considered in the fol¬ 
iowing paragraphs. It is interesting to note the great deviations with 
silver and gold, which will be found in harmony with the positions of these 
metals in a later and more extensive table. 

The construction of a more general table of internal pressures of metals 
is made difficult by the lack of accurate data concerning their physical 
properties in the liquid state, by the inferior acctu'acy of much of the solu¬ 
bility data, and by the frequency with which solid solutions and com¬ 
pounds occur, the former making the freezing-point data of less significance 
for our purpose, and the latter introducing a factor with which the simple 
internal-pressure theory is incompetent to deal. The table we have 
attempted to construct is, therefore, somevrhat approximate in character 
and subject to later modification as our knowledge of the field is extended. 
In its construction we have been guided by wdiat knowledge we possess of 
the physical properties of the metals, by the freezing-point data in cases 
where simple eutectics occur, by the existence of t-^vo liquid phases in many 
cases, showing extreme mutual insolubility, by the existence of solid solu¬ 
tions of simple type showing great similarity between the components, 
and by the Periodic System, which we have assumed to indicate the ap¬ 
proximate positions of elements that belong to series already established. 
We have noted in general that internal pressure decreases from top to 
bottom of a group. Upon finding, for example, as in Table II, that 
mternal-pressures decrease from zinc to mercury, we feel justified in 
assuming that the internal pressure of magnesium is higher than that 
of zinc. 

The evidence is so large in volume but so inconclusive in many of its 
individual items, that it does not seem worth while to attempt to present 
it in detail beyond what is shown in Table VI, itself. This table lists the 

Zinc: Hildebrand, Aw. 22, 319 (1923). Silver, gold, 

bismuth and thallium: Hildebrand and Eastman,, This Journal, 36, 2020 (1914); 38, 
786 (1916). Gadmium, tin and lead: HMebrand,Foster and Beebe, ibid., 42,646 (1920). 
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cases in wliicli binary alloys sbow either two liquid phases or solid solii- 
tionSj and omits the compounds, which introduce complications ratlier^than 
contradictions to the internal-pressure theory. The data have been 
derived from the usual sources, beginning with the lyandolt-Bbrnstein 
'‘Tabellen.” 

TablS VI 

Internal Pressure Series for Liquid Metals" 


^— Internal Pressure —> Low 

C Si Cr Mn Fe Co Ni A! Cu Mg Ag An Zn Cd Hg Sn Pb Tl Bi 'Na K 



Each Space in Table VI corresponds to the mixture of the two metals 
whose symbols are at the left-hand side and at the top, respectively. The 
diagonal is drawn through the intersection of each symbol with itself, so 
that the nearer a space is to this diagonal the closer are the two metals to 
each" other in internal pressure. The portions of the table on the two' sides 
of the diagonal are, of course, essentially identical, but the presence of 
both wiH be found convenient. Those combinations which yield two 
liquid, phases are denoted by (insoluble), those which yield a complete 
series of solid solutions by and those showing limited solubility in the 
solid state are denoted by “s.” . \\liere the s^^stem has not been investi- 
gatedpor where compounds have been found, the space has been left blan,k, 
so, as not tO'complicate the table.' 

We must recall,,ii,rst of all, that the internal-pressure theory cannot pre¬ 
dict tendencies'towards the formation of compounds, or abnormally great 
attractions between the atoms of unlike metals,' so that negative'' deviations 
from Raoult's law,,, or',even abnormally small positive, deviations, or,, in 
other words, abnormally 'great solubilities,'are not contradictory to , the 
■theory. All that' can be expected is that insolubility cannot'occur'.uhless 
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there is sufficient difference in internal pressure, _ although even then it may 
not occur if tendency towards compound formation exists. Det us now 
examine the table with this in mind. It will be seen that there are no i's 
within a certain distance of the hea\^^ diagonal, denoted by the dotted 
lines, indicating that there are no cases of insolubility in the liquid state 
among the metals adjacent to each other. A separation of at least five 
places is necessary. This may not seem very great, but reference to Table 
II win show that it corresponds to about 100% difference in internal pres¬ 
sure, almost as great as the entire difference from top to bottom of the 
table in our third paper for non-metallic liquids. There would undoubtedly 
be found still more insoluble pairs if it were not for differences in boiling 
point, as between mercury and iron, which make it difficult or impossible 
to investigate the system. Even in such cases, however, the table is sig¬ 
nificant with regard to other phenomena, such as wetting, which likewise 
requires sufficiently great attractive forces between the two metals con¬ 
cerned. It is well known, for example, that pure mercury will not wet 
iron. 

Turning to the consideration of solubility in the solid phases as an in¬ 
dication of probable likeness in the internal pressures of the liquids, when 
compounds are not formed, we find that 21 cases of solid solution are found 
in the spaces between the dotted line and the heavy diagonal, the region 
in which insolubility in the liquid form is absent, while but 17 cases occur 
outside this region, although the possible combinations in the other two 
regions are 57 in the former and 153 in the latter. In other words, solid 
solutions are known to occur in 37% of the possible combinations among 
metals within five places of each other in the internal-pressure series, while 
they are known among but 11% of the possible combinations of metals more 
than four places removed. If we consider metals removed less than eight 
places.from each other, as compared with those eight or more places re¬ 
moved, giving equal numbers of possibilities in the two groups, we find 
42 instances of solid solution among the former group and only 6 among 
the latter. ■ ■ 

Table VI will be fomid useful, .therefore, in predicting and correlating 
(a) the solubilities of metals in., the liquid, and to some extent in the, solid 
state; (b) the relative freezing-point depressions and apparent, molecular 
m^eights; (c) the ability of a molten metal to wet solid, metal. 

It is expected, also, that it will prove, very significant in, connection,' 
with another phenomenon now under investigation , in thiS'.Eaboratory.,, 
namely, the initial overvoltage required; to start the deposition of, one metal 
upon another. 

Whenever it shall prove possible to, predict the chemical, combinations,, 
of metals with,'one anO'ther, this, knowledge, together'with Tabl'e,,,'VI,„„;or,a, 
ThisJ ouRHAr, 4i,,1067.';(1919).- ,. . 
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perfected form of it, should make it possible to correlate completely all 
of the intermetallic systems. 

Summary 

1, Various means of estimating the relative internal pressures of metals 
are discussed and tables are given. 

2. Data are given showing the correlation between these tables and the 
behavior of binary metallic solutions. 

Berk^lBy, California 


EXTREMELY DRY LIQUIDS 

By Gilbert N. Lewis 
August 13,1923 

The very important discoveries of Baker^ concerning the boiling points 
and other properties of highly desiccated liquids have opened a large and 
most promising field of physicochemical investigation. The startling 
results which have already been obtained have aroused some degree of 
skepticism, because of a suspicion that they were irreconcilable with 
fundamental thermodynamic principles; but I am con\dnced that no essen¬ 
tial conflict exists, and that the chief observations which have so far been 
made not only may be interpreted thermodynamically, but also permit, 
with the aid of thermodynamics, some valuable predictions. 

At first the experiments seemed to indicate that the removal of the 
smallest traces of w"ater produced profound changes in the static properties 
of a liquid, such as might be explained by a large shift of inner equilibrium 
through the formation of a larger number of complex molecules from 
simple molecules, Smits^ believes that such a change in equilibrium is 
thermodynamically possible and that it is in fact the explanation of the 
facts observed by Baker. 

With this conclusion I can by no means agree. It is not absolutely 
prohibited by the laws of thermodynamics alone, but any one who will 
read the chapter on dilute solutions in the recent treatise on thermody¬ 
namics by Professor Randall and m3rself will see how little is required, 
besides the laws of thermodynamics, to prove Raoult’s law for the infinitely 
dilute solution. For solutions of moderate concentration its approximate 
validity has been attested by hundreds of observations of the most varied 
sorts. The onty marked exceptions occur when the solute dissociates, 
:and'then ';'the activity of the solvent is diminished two,.'three,, or more 
times as much as RaoulDs law predicts, according as the solute molecule 
dissociates into two, three, or more molecules. SmitsV hypothesis seems 

^ Baker, Phil, Trans., 79A, 583 (1888); X 6'oc., 65, 611 (1893); 81, 400 

(1902); 91, 1862 (1907); 101,2339 (1912); 12i;568 (1922)/ ^ 

; ^ Bmiijs^Proc, mad, Sci, Amsterdam, Z 
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to imply changes in the activity of the solvent which are thousands' or 
millions times as great as those given by Raoult’s law. ■ 

Therefore, I think we must conclude that the mere removal of the last 
traces of water from a liquid could not appreciably change the existing 
equilibrium between the several molecular species, which might be assumed 
to.exist. If water acts as a catalyst for the process of interchange between 
one molecular species and another, its removal could only serve to “freeze” 
the already existing state of equilibrium, by inhibiting further interchange 
between the various forms. 

Such a behavior is well knowm in the case of liquid sulfur which contains 
two distinct molecular species known as Sx and w^hich probably have 
the formulas Ss and Se- When the liquid sulfur contains a trace of a 
substance ver}^ similar to water, namely ammonia, there is rapid inter¬ 
change between the two species, so that equilibrium follo\¥s rapidly upon 
any change of condition, and the substance behaves like an ordinary 
pure liquid. But if the trace of ammonia is removed, the change from 
one species to the other is inhibited, and the sulfur behaves like a mixture. 
For example, it does not freeze at a fixed temperatiue, but the temperature 
changes during the process of freezing. 

Let us consider, as a simple case, a hypothetical liquid consisting solely 
of simple molecules A and complex molecules of a single molecular species 
B; and let us assume that in the presence of moisture complete equilibrium 
is instantly established between A and B. Also in the vapor phase we 
may assume the same equilibrium to exist, although here the proportion 
of complex molecules might be negligibly small. Essentially, therefore, 
we may postulate a liquid consisting of a mixture of molecules A and B, 
and a vapor consisting merely of molecules A, all in equilibrium with one 
another. 

Let us now imagine the removal of the last traces of water, or other 
catalyst, so as to inhibit the reaction A B, in either direction. If 
this should be done at constant temperature, the vapor pressure will be. 
the same, as before, as well as the proportions^ of A and B,. in .the liquid'. 
But, if the liquid is, now heated, more of the A molecules will escape into, 
the vapor phase,, and' eventually the, liquid will'consist almost entirely 
of molecules B., In order to, boil this liquid,, a temperature'must,be ,at-' 
tained at which either the'B molecules themselves vaporize, or'the.'rate- 
of formation of A from B, in spite of the absence of catalyst,, is .rendered, 
appreciable by the increase of temperature.,Both, of these: processes.'might 
o,ccur. simultaneously. 

' This view of the phenomenon is in 'complete accordance with the latest 
experiments of Professor Baker,.® carried,.,out-.in,,codperatio,'n,,;,:with. Pr^^ 
'SmitS'.' .' It. was found' that a" sample of carefully dried benzene, similar 
' .'®'Baker, JiChem. Soc,, 121, 563 (1922). ty- 
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to those'wliicli had already shown abnormally high boiling points^ could 
be fractionally distilled, like a mixture of two independent components, 
the temperature of a thermometer placed above the boiling liquid rising 
steadily throughout the course of the distillation. 

It is conceivable that in some cases the process of fractionation might 
not be observable and the dried liquid might almost immediately exhibit 
a constant high boiling point. If in the equilibrium mixture the propor¬ 
tion of A molecules rvere very small, their distillation from the dried mix¬ 
ture might not be noticeable, and the liquid could be heated directly to 
the new boiling point at which the vapor pressure of the B molecules would 
be equal to the atmospheric pressure, or at vrhich the transition from B 
molecules to A molecules would be sufficiently rapid to give in the vapor 
phase a mixture of the two species, such that their total pressure would 
be equal to the atmospheric. 

All these considerations lead to the interesting prediction that we shall 
find liquids mth abnormally low boiling points as well as those with ab¬ 
normally high boiling points. For thermod^mamics teaches us that any¬ 
thing which inhibits the reaction A B in one direction must also 
inhibit it in the other direction, and if, therefore, we could obtain a liquid 
containing only A molecules, it might have a much lower boiling point 
than the normal liquid. Thus if the normal vapor consists almost entirely 
of A molecules we should be able, by passing the vapor through phosphorus 
pentoxide and then condensing it,' to obtain a liquid of very high vapor 
pressure and correspondingly low boiling point. 

It seems likely that experiments with dried liquids and vapor may be 
conducted without exorbitant expenditure of time. In Baker’s experi¬ 
ments the liquids employed had been dried over phosphorus pentoxide 
tlirough a period of years, but it is to be observed that he depended in the 
main upon a process" of diffusion, or accidental convection, to bring the 
moisture to the surface of the phosphorus pentoxide, and it probably'was 
necessary to remove the moisture not only from the liquid and vapor 'but 
also from the surface of his glass vessel. By employing'specially treated 
glass or some less hygroscopic material for the vessel, and by providing 
' a' circulating'system' wdiich would rapidly carry the 'material to be dried 
through the phosphorus pentoxide,” it should be possible to lessen very 
'greatly" the time required' for ,.dr}dng. If' such experiments prove to be; 
successful, it . should be , possible to obtain results more' quantitative than 
'■any, so far secured,. 'Such quantitative results, would then be amenable 
to'the same'sort of precise thermodynamic treatment which has'already 
,been accorded to the,case of liquid"sulfur.^,''' 

While I have assumed for the sake of''simplicity that 'the' absence of water' 

McGraw-Hill Book Co,, New York, 
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dry iriQums 

iiiliibits'a single reaction between a simple molecular species A and' a more 
complex molecular species B, we may ■ anticipate that the actual facts 
will often prove to be far more complicated than this. There is nothing 
in the chemical properties of some of the liquids investigated by Baker to 
lead, US to expect any one complex molecule to show exceptional stability. 
■Rather we should expect the formation of double, triple, quadruple mole¬ 
cules, and so on, to be erldence of a tendency in the condensed liquid 
phase toward the formation of indefinite' aggregates, perhaps not entirely 
dissimilar to those which are produced in the process of crystallization, 
or at least due to forces similar to crystalline forces in that they operate 
only between molecules which are brought into close proximity. These, 
however, are questions which it is liardl}" worth while to discuss until 
further experimental information is at hand. 

While at present the above explanation of the peculiar properties of 
dried liquids is the only one consistent with thermodynamics that seems 
at ail plausible, it must be confessed that some of the results obtained by 
Baker still seem a little mysterious. According to this explanation, the 
static properties of a liquid, W'hen it is freed from the last trace of water 
at'a -fixed temperature, should remain essentially the same. By a static 
property I mean such a one as the volume, and indeed Baker has found 
that the density of liquids is the same after thorough drying. 

Whether surface tension is to be regarded as a static property would 
depend upon its method of measurement. If the liquid is allowed to'rise, 
in a capillary, a process occurs which' is analogous to the formation of a 
new phase, and the surface tension so measured need not be the same in 
the dried and the undried liquid. In fact, the results indicate''that'the 
surface tension so measured is higher in the dried than in the. undried 
liquids but further experiments in this direction should be undertaken.' '■; 

Baker has found, that the color',of liquid nitrogen trioxide changes when 
the last trace of moisture is removed. ■ This might, of course be explained 
by attributing a very high coloring power to the water itself,,but'it,'is ■ 
conceivable that color itself is not a static property,, and tliat the „abs,orp- 
tioii of light is accompanied by,'a chemical process which,does,'not■'■,'o,c;cur' 
in,the absence of a catalyst. 

Perhaps the most ,puzzling,'-observations' made'so,far'are those concern¬ 
ing the freezing points of the 'dried' liquids.' In every' case the freezing 
points of-the dried' liquids -have ,:p'royed to,„be higher, than those of the 
undried. We' know little regarding .'the' mechanism of crystallization. 
It might have bec'n expe'cted that complex.-molecular,,species would crystal¬ 
lize, ,iii-ore readily'than the -simpie^nioleeular- species,but on the other 
hand the -.liquid complex.-may .not' be'of".'',the' 'sort "that would' fit intO'the'" 
crystal'structure, and^'if 'So it would'..be''-the'.,:siMp'le.'-moleculeS''which, 'W-pu^ 
most.'re-adily take part in ' the ■'process of crystallization. This appears 
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to be the case. If a liquid is dried at a certain temperature to the extent 
of inhibiting the interchange between simple and complex molecules, and 
the temperature is then lowered, there will be a larger proportion of simple 
molecules than there would be in the equilibrium liquid at this lower tem¬ 
perature. The simple species would therefore have a higher activity in 
the dried, liquid, and if it is this species that crystallizes, freezing will 
begin at a higher temperature than in the case of the normal liquid. How¬ 
ever, as the simple molecules crystallize the freezing point should drop, 
and indeed fall ultimately below that of the undried liquid. 

Finall^q it is to be remarked that if it is found by experiment that circu¬ 
lation of a liquid through phosphorus pentoxide does not give the same 
results that are obtained when the liquid stands over phosphorus pentoxide; 
and if at the same time it is found that the static properties of the dried 
liquid do differ materially from those of the undried, we should be forced 
to an explanation which at present seems rather unlikely. It would be 
necessary to assume that a liquid in the ordinary state is not in the condi¬ 
tion of highest stability, but tends to go over on c{uiet standing to another 
condition, just as a finely divided precipitate tends to form a single perfect 
crystal, or as a drawn wire tends to assume a coarsely crystalline condition. 
If the liquid on standing over phosphorus pentoxide really assumes a more 
stable state, then the original state could not be restored merely by the 
addition of a trace of water, but some agitation of the liquid would also 
be required in order to furnish the necessary energy for the conversion 
of the liquid into its normal, less stable, state. However, there seems to 
be nothing in the present stage of the experiments which would indicate 
the need for adopting so bizarre a conclusion. 

Summary 

The remarkable effects produced by removing the last traces of water 
from liquids promise to furnish information of great value concerning the 
liquid state. The only plausible explanation of these effects that seems 
consistent with thermodynamics rests on the assumption that water is a 
catalyst for processes between various molecular states, and that its re¬ 
moval merely inhibits such processes. If this explanation is correct the 
process of drying only ‘‘freezes” an existing equilibrium and (at constant 
temperature) cannot alter the static properties of the liquid. This leads 
to interesting predictions, for example, that liquids will be found that 
exhibit abnormally low, as well as abnormally high boiling points. 
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[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins University] 

MANGANESE DIOXIDE IN THE CATALYTIC OXIDATION OF 
CARBON MONOXIDE! 

By W. a. Whitesell and J. C. W. Frazer 

RncmvsiD August 15, 1923 

Introduction 

The preparation of active catalysts for the oxidation of carbon mon¬ 
oxide has raised many questions as to the mechanism of the reaction. 
As method of preparation, choice and manner of incorporation of pro¬ 
moters, physical conditions of the substances, treatment before use, 
and conditions under which the reaction is carried out seem to be influenc¬ 
ing factors, it is necessary to investigate them before any comprehensive 
theory can be proposed with a measure of assurance. 

The discovery and preparation of these oxidation catalysts has been described in 
an article by Rogers, Piggot, Bahlke and Jennings- and also by Scalione and Merrill.® 
Further work done in this laboratory is described by Tanning^ and English.® banning 
investigated the adsorption isotherms of preparations of manganese dioxide and the 
catalyst, Hopcalite, composed of manganese dioxide and silver oxide, to obtain an idea 
of their structure and the effect on adsorption of the method of preparation and treat¬ 
ment of Fremy oxide and the method of incorporation of the promoters. He found 
that the substances were highly porous, with a large internal surface, the size of the 
pores approaching molecular dimensions, that water vapor was taken up by physical 
adsorption and not as hydrate, its poisoning effect being due to a reduction of the 
active surface, and an alkaline solution did not reduce the surface but very likely changed 
its character. The Fremy oxide and promoter oxides were found to be oppositely 
charged, thus helping to give mutual dispersion to a high degree. 

English studied the oxygen pressure over these substances at various temperature 
and found that the dissociation pressures indicated the existence of solid solutions. 

Plan of Work 

The present investigation was -undertaken as a continuation of the study 
of the mechanism of the reaction, by preparation in different ways of various 
oxides such as manganese dioxide, silver oxide, cupric oxide, cobaltic 
oxide, lead dioxide, nickelous oxide, ferric oxide, etc., and the quantitative 
study of their effects, separately at first and then in mixtures, on the oxida¬ 
tion of carbon monoxide, hydrogen and other convenient, oxidizable sub¬ 
stances. As, manganese dioxide seemed, to/be the essential .constituent 
in all previously prepared highly active .catalysts studied in this Taboratoiy* 
it was studied first, with the result that the investigation was given axather 
The substance of this article forms a part.'of the dissertation submitted by 
Whiteseli for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Johns Hopkins University and the 
work was carried out at the suggestion of J. ,C. W. Frazer., , 

:Rogers, Piggot, Bahlke and Jennings, This Jotjuxal, 43, iO’T’S" (1921). ' ’ ' 

® Scalione and Merrill, 43, 1982 (1921). 

"banning, DA5erto^fo«,ffohns'Hopkins.:'bhnvershy,''::192p:*, 

'® English, Johns Hopkins Universjty,:l^2-::v';:i:'; 
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different turn from that outlined, one result being the preparation of cata» 
lysts of manganese dioxide alone with equal if not greater activity than 
former oxide mixtures. They have functioned with 100% efficiency over 
a wide range of mixtures of carbon monoxide and air at temperatures as 
low as—20 °. 

Apparatus and Experimental Conditions 
The apparatus and experimental conditions were essentially those de¬ 
scribed by Rogers, Piggot, Bahlke and JenningsP 

Experimental Part 

The first experiment was made with a sample of commercial Fr^my 
oxide which had been pressed, screened and dried in an air-oven overnight 
at 110°. As the results of this experiment determined in large measure 
the further course of the investigation, they will be given in some detail. 
The gases were first passed through soda lime and calcium chloride. The 
data are given in Table L ■ , 

Tabl® I 

Errisc'r or Drying T^mpbraturb on Catalytic Behavior or Manganese Dioxide 


Time of run, 1 hour. CO, 1 cc. per min. Air, 100 cc. per min. 

Fresh sample. 
Time of run, 40 min. 


,Te.mp. 

,®C. 

Efficiency 

% 

Temp, 

°C. 

Efficiency 

% 

Temp. 

' “c: 

Efficiency 

% 

50 

61 

17 

73 

0 

14.8 

20 

20 

IcS 

54 

22' 

22.8 

50 

36 

125 

94 

22 

9.2 

75 

49 

150 

99 

22' 

9.2 

100 

93 

16 

98 

18 

5.5 


The teniperatiire was then raised to 150° when considerable moisture 
came off of the catalyst and condensed in the exit tube. This was swept 
out with dry air. The temperature w^as then allowed to fall to that of the 
room, when the efficiency was; 95%. The hot zone appeared at the, top of 
the catalyst' bed, but moved slowly to the bottom with a slight' loss of 
efficiency in the course of 5 to 6 hours. -While the gases continued to, pass, 
the„tempetature:was raised to 150° for several hours; the gases were then 
Stopped and the tube cooled to room temperature. When the 1% mixture 
,:W,as''then,passe;d through, the hot, zone appeared, immediately; at The top 
of the bed and practically complete oxidation occurred. 

,"',' 'This series, of runs brought out a number of ,pomtS':'(1) the poisonous 
effect, of very sm,all amounts of' water vapor and perhaps of other'adsorbed 
substances; (2) manganese dioxide,'.'asVthe primarysubstance in causing 
the oxidation, as had been previously thought; (3) manganese dioxide 
when suitably prepared is able to take up oxygen at a sufficiently elevated 
temperature to restore its activity at a lower temperature. 
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Tiie material used in these experiments was the most active preparation 
of manganese dioxide previously described, and the results indicate that 
there is some temperature at which the rate of reoxidation is equal to 
the rate of oxidation of the carbon monoxide under the given conditions, that 
is some point at which this substance is just completely catai 3 rtic. 

Inasmuch as impurities seem to play such an important part in the 
catalytic activity of many substances, it w^as thought that a purer sample 
of manganese dioxide might prove completely catalytic at ordinary tern- . 
peratures. All previously prepared Fr^my oxide had been made from potas¬ 
sium permanganate and sulfuric acid. It is difficult to wash sulfates 
from samples of manganese dioxide made in this way. As nitrates are 
less strongly adsorbed than sulfates it was thought the decomposition of 
permanganate in nitric acid might give a better product, and attention 
was turned in this direction. The idea proved very fruitful and resulted 
in the preparation of samples by methods which give very active catal 3 dic 
oxides at temperatures as low as —20 °. These methods are as follows- 

1. Decomposition of potassium permanganate in coned, nitric acid. 
Powdered permanganate is poured into coned, nitric acid. Several hours 
are required for the decomposition of the permanganic add and the mix¬ 
ture must be well stirred and cooled to prevent explosion. When these 
precautions are observed the decomposition goes smoothly and the danger 
is not great. A very black, finely divided, ‘‘sandy” product is obtained 
which can be washed and filtered rather easily. It must be pressed to 
secure necessary hardness as otherwise it dries to a sandy powder. 

2. Retreatment of the commercial Fr^my oxide. The moist oxide 
is treated with coned, nitric acid, diluted, washed, and filtered. It is 
best to allow the product to stand in contact with the acid solution 
for several hours and occasionally stir the mixture to keep the particles in 
suspension. This product dries fairly hard without being pressed, the 
precipitate being more gelatinous than that described in the preceding 
method. 

3. Oxidation of manganese sulfate with potassium permanganate in 
nitric acid solution. ' Powdered permanganate or a'concentrated solution "■ 
is added to. the equivalent amount of manganous sulfate in solution in nitric'' 
acid. This is a very rapid method of preparation, as precipitation of 
the dioxide is complete almost immediately. The product is of the same 
order of fineness.' as that.' described in ■ the' first method ' and must ..be'' 
washed, filtered and pressed in the usual way. The final washings are 
always'made with distilled water. 

''.'4. .,; .Oxidation: of , manganous hydroxide precipitated from manganous 
sulfate. The hydroxide is precipitated from the sulfate solution by sodium 
or 'ammonium hydroxide and'washed ;thoroughly-:•' It.may ,tlmnbe:t^^ 

.two ways': (a).it may be dissolved in nitric'^acid ahd:,the';sp|qtipn:;et^ 
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the nitrate decomposing to the dioxide; care must be taken to avoid 
heating it too strongly as otherwise the product may become very dense 
and inactive, resembling the natural substance; the dry dioxide is then 
treated with coned, nitric acid, washed, and dried; (b) manganous hydroxide 
may be oxidized as far as possible in the air (this occurs most rapidly when 
the hydroxide is nearly dry) and then treated with coned, nitric acid which 
converts the browm hydrated oxide into a very black product that is 
washed and filtered in the usual way; it is unnecessary to press this material. 

These samples are perfectly catalytic for the oxidation of carbon mon¬ 
oxide at ordinary temperatures, giving a sharp hot zone 0.5 cm. to 1.0 cm. 
wide at the top of the catalyst bed, which remains well defined after a 
continuous 20-hour run. When the drying tubes are removed the cata¬ 
lysts are rather rapidly poisoned by the moist gases and the activity is 
recovered extremely slowly at room temperature when the train is re¬ 
connected. It regains its activity immediately, however, when heated 
to about 150° in a stream of dry air. In fact, all the catalysts should be 
dried under these conditions before use. Above —20 ° pure carbon monox¬ 
ide is oxidized quantitatively with corresponding reduction of the man¬ 
ganese dioxide to lower oxides of manganese. Using a 1 to 2% mixture 
of carbon monoxide in air, there is no induction period at the beginning of 
the reaction and complete oxidation occurs at once even at the low tem¬ 
peratures mentioned. An attempt was made to reduce the catalyst using 
carbon monoxide diluted with nitrogen, but so little reduction seemed to 
occur that it was investigated more closely, when it was found that the 2 to 
3% of oxygen in the compressed nitrogen was being used up by the car¬ 
bon monoxide, with little apparent reduction of the oxide occurring. 

Adsorption of Carbon Dioxide and Carbon Monoxide 

During the first experiment with a sample of preparation No. 1 the carbon 
dioxide was held back by adsorption so long that it was thought worth 
while to work out its isotherm at 0°,^ The data are. given in the follow¬ 
ing table from which the curve has been plotted. 

II 

AnsoRpriON or Casbox. Dioxid-b by Manganbsis Dioxide at Zmo Dbgrbbs 


x/m = cc. 

Pressure 

x/m cc. 

Pressure 

x/m = cc. 

Pressure 

of CO 2 per 

Mm. of 

of CO 2 

Mm. of 

of CO 2 per 

Mm. of 

g. of oxide 

mercury 

g. of oxide 

mercury 

g. of oxide 

mercury 

0 ,39 ■ 

0.6 

12.09 

44,36 

26.30 

223,88 

'',' 3.42/ 

5.27 

16.74 

86.53 

■ 32.54 

369.58 

.. ,6 .41 '■ 

'13.13 

21.78 

149.93 

38.77 

538.46 


The sample had been dried at 180° for 3 hours in a stream of air over 

phosphorus pentoxide and then evacuated for 3 Va hours at 30°. 

Mr,'Preston with'the apparatus'which'is'u^ed'in' this 
for^meastimg adsorption. 
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Several of Laniiing’s curves are reproduced for the sake of comparison. 

These data show an unusually high adsorption of carbon dioxide by this 
particular sample, the curve lying entirely above that of silica gel even at 
the higher pressures. At lower pressures the amount taken up is twice 
that absorbed by silica gel or previous preparations of the sample or mixed 
oxides. This was rather surprising, as the sample was so “sandy” and 
non-gel-like in structure when precipitated. It thus shows a very large 
internal surface. 

As it seemed likely that these catalysts were specific' adsorbents for 
carbon monoxide, several attempts were made to test this experimentally. 



Runs were first made to obtain an approximate idea of the rate of desorp¬ 
tion of adsorbed carbon monoxide. Carbon dioxide was dried by calcium 
chloride and phosphorus pentoxide and then passed through a 3g- sample 
of the catalyst at —21° for 10 minutes at atmospheric pressure and at a 
rate of 30 cc. per minute. ' Then: the train was nlosed at'the" exit end'of ^ the ■ 
catalyst tube and left open to the carbon dioxide tank for 30 minutes. The 
train was then swept out with air at the rate of 30 cc. per minute until 
the atmosphere over the catalyst had been changed about twice, when 
bulbs containing 0.2034 AT barium hydroxide solution were connected 
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with the apparatus and the amount neutralized was deteriiiiiied at various 
intervals. 


TaBI, 3^ in 

Rats op Dpsorption op Carbon Dioxide prom Manganese Dioxide 


Temp., °C. —15 

— 15 

16 

16 

16-100 

Time, min. 15 

15 

15 

15 

30 

Ba(OH )2 netit. cc. 10.9 

1.8“ 

2.0 

0.7 

0.9^ 


"" Only a trace was then coming over, so the temperature was allowed to rise. 

* Only the slightest trace was then retained. 

From this catalyst carbon dioxide is, therefore, desorbed much more 
readily and completely than from Hopcalite as found by Lamb, Scalione 
and Edgar.^ In Hopcalite it is most likely held chemically to some extent 
by the more strongly basic oxide promoters. Adsorption of carbon mon¬ 
oxide tvas tried at —20®, —15®, 0® and 20® with practically identical 
results. The procedure w^as as follows. Carbon monoxide diluted with 
nitrogen freed from oxygen by bubbling through alkaline pyrogallol was 
passed slowdy over the catalyst. The amount of nitrogen was gradually 
cut down until pure carbon monoxide was being passed, when the train 
was closed off at the exit of the catalyst tube and left open to the carbon 
monoxide tank for one hour. Then the train was swept out slowly with 
oxygen-free nitrogen until the tube was filled with nitrogen when the rest 
of the train was connected. Nitrogen was passed first at the temperature 
of the experiment until desorption was complete and finally with the cata¬ 
lyst at 100®. In all cases carbon dioxide appeared in the barium hy¬ 
droxide tube at about the same rate as in the previous desorption run 
with carbon dioxide. It was hoped that any carbon monoxide adsorbed 
would be desorbed as such and thus' appear in the second barium hydroxide 
tube. The same results were obtained by the use of moist as with dry 
nitrogen during the desorption.' After the catalyst has been reduced 
sufficientl}^ the carbon dioxide comes ofi' more slowly and at a higher tem¬ 
perature, indicating probably the formation of unstable carbonates by the 
lower oxides of manganese. No monoxide appeared in the second'barium 
hydroxide, tube, showing that oxidation of the carbon monoxide had oc-' 
■curred before desorption from the catatyst. This will be discussed later. 

Effect of Carbon Dioxide on the Catalysis 

Several runs were made wdth mixtures of carbon monoxide, carbon diox¬ 
ide and air tO; " test for a possible poisoning effect of.'thc'carbon' dioxide. 
These, tests were' made with a' 3g. sample 'of preparation' No."' 3.,',,' Some of 
the t}"pical'data'are givenin the fQllowing."table, which is self explanatory. 

Analyses were made at 30-minute intervals when equilibrium appeared 

744 .; { 1022 ).'''' 
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Tabl^IV 

Effect of Varying Parxiae Pressures of Carbon Dioxide on xhe Caxadyxic Oxi¬ 
dation OF Carbon AConoxide 


Temp. CO CO 2 Air 

Or* /titln /min OiT* /mi 



Cc./fliin. 

Cc./min. 

Cc./min. 

Remarks 

0 

1 

1 

100 

100% oxidation 

0 

1 

100 

100 

100% oxidation 

0 

1 

100 

50 

100% oxidation 

— 15 

1 

25 

100 

100% oxidation 

-15 

1 

35 

100 

Trace of 'C'O passed 

-15 

2 

35 

100 

Several % of CO passed 

-20 

1.2 

60 

60 

80% oxidation** 

-20 

1.2 

60 

100 

50% oxidation 


® At tills point the 0.02 was shut oS and the air-CO mixture was passed for 6 min¬ 
utes. At the end of this time 100% oxidation was occurring. CO 2 was again turned on. 

Aiial 3 rticai Bata 

Analyses of samples for adsorbed alkali and available oxygen are given' 
below, results being the average of several determinations on the various 
preparations described above. 

Tabde V 

Analysis of Samples of Manganese Dioxide Made by Methods Described Above 




KzO 


Sample 

Mn: O 

% 

Remarks 

1 

MnOi.gss 

0.64 

Samples dried in current of air over 
P 205 at 180 ° for several hours 

2 

MnOi,.so8 


Sample dried in an oven at 120® 

3 

MnOi-sss 

,, 

Wet sample 

3 " 

MnOi.868 

0.27 

Sample dried as No. 1 above 

5 

MnOi.si? 

1.75 

Sample Hopcalite, 60% Mn02 — 40% 
CuO, dried in oven at 120° 


* Available oxygen was determined by the Bunsen method; this was found 
to be more rapid and satisfactory than the oxalic acid method. Total 
manganese was determined by means of sodium bismuthate, and potassium 
by precipitation with chioroplatinic" acid. '■ 

Experiments with Hydrogen 

, ' In these experiments the water formed was collected in a weighed bulb; 
of phosphorus pentoxide just after the catalyst tube. The total amount 
of hydrogen passed was obtained from the flowmeter readings. Inasmuch 
as. . 'the catalyst holds back' water, especially ..at; low, temperatures,^thS' 
method of procedure would not be so very satisfactory except for the fact 
'that only' slight' ./oxidation appears ■ to ...occur bel.ow 100-150^. Pure 
hydrogen does not reduce manganese dioxide at room" temperature, Judging 
from the absence of a heat effect. At 100°, 1 to 2% oxidation occurs and 
at 200°.,about 40'to',50%,,,.,' 'Reduction of manganese dioxide by hydrogen 
begins at,a' ,h 2 ghertemperature than.';in -'the,' i:case':..of';lIbpeffi^t^./':W^ 
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tains as liigli as 40% of the more easily reducible cupric oxide. This 
should make the manganese dioxide catalysts somewhat better for the 
removal'of carbon monoxide from mixtures of this gas with hydrogen than 
Hopcaiite under properly controlled conditions. Several qualitative tests 
have verified this. 

Preparation of Cupric Oxide 

Cupric hydroxide was precipitated from cupric nitrate solution with 
sodium hydroxide, and the precipitate washed thoroughly, pressed and 
dried. A sample oithis oxidized 1 to 2% of a 1.0% mixture of carbon 
monoxide and air at room temperature but was not catalytic under these 
conditions. 

Several experiments were made similar to those described for manganese 
dioxide to test for possible adsorption of carbon monoxide. Pure mon¬ 
oxide at the rate of 15 cc. per minute was passed over the catalyst for about 
30 minutes at —20°, the train was swept out very.thoroughly with nitro¬ 

gen, and finally the barium hydroxide bulbs were connecte^.;'Prom an 
8g. sample, between 0.8 and 4.0 cc. of carbon monoxide, calculated from 
the barium hydroxide neutralized, was desorbed and appeared in the second 
barium hydroxide tube. It was not expected that duplicate experiments 
on the same sample would agree closely, as the condition of the catalyst 
would be changed by its previous treatment. The carbon monoxide came 
off slowdy at the low temperatures while no dioxide appeared in the first 
tube until nearly room temperature was reached. Then the adsorbed 
carbon dioxide came off imtil the final temperature of heating at 200°. 
From 8 to 20 cc. of dioxide was desorbed in this way from the 8g. sample 
during the different runs, showing that appreciable oxidation had occurred 
at the low temperatures, as was also shown by the appearance of carbon 
• dioxide in, the first tube during'the time carbon monoxide was passing 
through the cupric oxide. Very likely, some carbon monoxide is oxidized 
in the process of desorption, so that the measured amount does not give 
the total monoxide held as such. Carbon dioxide is desorbed much less 
readily from this oxide than from the samples of manganese dioxide. 

Discussion of Results 

There are several points of interest which the present investigation has 
contributed in connection with the particular reaction studied, both to a 
knowledge of this reaction' and the subject in general. From the results,' 
it is clearly shown that manganese dioxide- in Hopcaiite mixtures' is the"' 
initial'Cause of 'the oxidation, certainly^ at the lower, temperatures. - The 
active preparations'are able to oxidize carbon monoxide extremely rapidly,: 
either",catalytically orat the expense of„their own oxygen.,''. The analytical,' 
data show that these active 'samples :have a- very low,potash content,, less,, 
than, '0.5'. to' 1.0%' 'of E^O, while' the^''partiaEy^active'aampl^ "tried;' 
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contained very likely 3% or more, as has been shown by other investigators 
(English).® These samples were otherwise quite alike as to physical 
structure. The commercial sample after partial reduction was able to 
take up enough oxygen at an elevated temperature to restore its activity 
for a time. \\.^en it was more completely freed from potash it was able 
to take up oxygen fast enough to become completely catalytic at lower 
temperatures. This points to a mechanism of alternate reduction and 
oxidation of the catalyst. The efficiency is quite evidently dependent 
on the nature of the active surface as well as on its extent. A sample of 
preparation No. 4, for example, w'hich had been ignited too strongly, 
on evaporation became quite dense, resembling the natural product and 
was entirely inactive, although alkali free. This meant a packing and 
possibly a total change of structure of the material and a reduction and 
probably alteration of the nature of the surface but without destruction 
of the porous structure- The Hopcalite, sample is active, 

although it still may contain 1.74% of K 2 O. To state with certainty the 
effect of the cupric oxide on the mixture it would be necessary to have data 
on a sample of manganese dioxide containing this amount of alkali. If 
the alkali is all associated with the manganese dioxide, as the Hopcalite 
is 60% of manganese dioxide, the latter actually contains 2.90% of K 2 O. 
As a sample of manganese dioxide containing this much impurity would 
hardly be completely catalytic alone it seems that the cupric oxide does 
show promoter action. It is still possible that it cuts down the adsorbed 
alkali or affects the way it is held so that its poisonous effect is annulled. 
On the other hand, both cupric and manganous ions are catalysts in other 
oxidation processes. These adsorbed ions may, therefore, act as oxygen 
carrier to the carbon monoxide. The activity seems to be intimately con¬ 
nected with the ability and rapidity with which the substance can take 
up oxygen, which may be caused by the rapid shifting of electrons in 
manganese atoms, so thepoison or promoter may affect the stray field or the 
atomic or molecular configuration of the catalyst itself. 

Attention is next called to the manganese-oxygen ratios in the samples. 
Here as in the previous investigations the loss of oxygen by manganese 
dioxide is noticed even at room temperatures and in a wet sample, in¬ 
dicating a dissociation pressure of oxygen in the pure manganese dioxide 
greater than the partial pressure of the oxygen in the atmosphere. Eng-^ 
lish® finds that these oxides behave as solid solutions, the oxygen pressure 
varying with the composition of the mixture; this is similar to the conclu¬ 
sions of Sosman and Hostetter^ in the case of the oxides of iron. The action 
of promoters and poisons may be due to their presence constituent of 
such solutions. The fact that the mixtures lose oxygen at room tempera¬ 
ture shows that they have a dissociation pressure greater than the oxy- 
® Sosman and Hostetter, This Journal, 38, 807 (1916). 
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gen in the air, and the activity because of this is greatly increased by the 
fineness of division of the particles. The molecules are at a point where 
electron changes occur with great rapidity and oxygen evaporates and 
condenses as readily as molecules do in the case of a liquid at its boiling 
point. 

Water being a highly unsaturated substance with a strong field is readily 
adsorbed and is, therefore, a poison for many catalytic reactions. Carbon 
monoxide is often thought of as an unsaturated compound, but it has a 
weak stray field and molecules of stable configuration, as evidenced by its 
low boiling point and other physical properties. Yet in the catalysis of 
the reactions, 2 H 2 + O 2 H 2 O and N 2 + 3H2 2 NH 3 , carbon mon¬ 

oxide is a poison because it is rather strongly adsorbed, although in the 
latter case the poison effect may be due to the formation of water by the 
reduction of the carbon monoxide by hydrogen. It reduces most metallic 
oxides at a lower temperature than hydrogen and in the case of manganese 
dioxide this difference in temperatures of reduction seems to be especially 
large. It is known that manganese dioxide catalyzes the reaction, 

0 + O, which fact together with the reasons outlined previously would 
account for the increased activity of the oxygen. The low temperature of 
oxidation of carbon monoxide as compared with that for the oxidation of 
hydrogen points, .however, to the activation of the carbon monoxide as an 
important factor. Taylor and Burns® point out the importance of specific 
adsorption in the case of metallic catalysts. They say, 

''Some metals, whicli show specific adsorption for carbon monoxide hold it very 
tightly. Maximum catalytic activity does not occur at temperatures at which maxi¬ 
mum adsorption is shown. Free evaporation of reactants and resultants is necessary. 
It seems likely that any substance which can distort or disarrange the stable configura¬ 
tion of the molecule or arrangement of outer shell electrons will greatly increase re¬ 
activity.’' 

The rapidity of oxidation of carbon monoxide (the time of contact is 
of the order of 0.01 second, comparable to that in the oxidation of ammonia) 
shows that the monoxide is not held very tightly as such. If it were, it 
■ would be its own poison.,, Failure to effect desorption of carbon monoxide 
' as such from manganese dioxide points to a rapid rearrangement and 
'' reaction, ' That carbon^ monoxide may be adsorbed, is shown' by , the experi- 
■ ments with-the' less active cupric oxide. ■ The course of the reaction would' 
be, then, adsorption'' and simultaneous' oxidation of ■ carbon, monoxide by 
',,the catalyst; desorption of, the carbon dioxide or its adsorption’by capillary 
' 'condensation in'Case the catalyst'were not already saturated,vand'/finally' 
reoxidation of the catalyst. The carbon dioxide is inert and chemically 
inactive and therefore does not poison the catalyst except by mechanically 
covering the surface and preventing contact of the reactant with the cata- 
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The range through which molecular forces may act is variously put at 
1 to 1500 1111 , Assuming it to be near the larger limit it might not be 
necessary to postulate actual contact of the gas molecules and catalyst 
surface. The field of force might be strong enough at some distance to 
bring the gases into a reactive condition. Adsorbed poisons would modify 
or annul this stra^^ field. The effect of temperature in altering the dis¬ 
tance through which these molecular forces may exert themselves might 
conceivably have considerable influence on the temperature coefficients 
of chemical reactions. 

Since this work was completed, two articles have appeared by Benton/^ 
one on '‘Adsorption of Gases by Oxide Catalysts/’ and the other on “Ad¬ 
sorption and Catalysis in Carbon Monoxide, Oxidations.” This author 
proposes a mechanism for the reaction practically identical with that 
arrived at as a result of this investigation. This would indicate that 
oxidation of the carbon monoxide was caused by the oxygen of the catalyst, 
and that subsequently oxygen was taken up by the catalyst. 

He described his manganese as a product of “high purity’ and low 
density. Such a sample should have been very active according to the 
results recorded in the present investigation, but his results show that 
this was not the case and it still contained, very likely, several per cent, 
of impurities. The experience of the present writers has been that each 
preparation must be treated as a special case without assuming too much 
from previous work done on other preparations, unless accurate analytical 
data are available for comparison. 

Summary 

1. Methods for the preparation of active samples of manganese dioxide 
for the catalytic oxidation of carbon monoxide have been described. 

2. Analytical results show that the amount of impurities, sucfi as ad¬ 
sorbed alkali, plays an important part in the activity of these catalysts. 

3. Experiments show a considerable temperature interval between the 
points required to oxidize hydrogen and carbon monoxide by these samples 
of active manganese dioxide. 

4. A dynamic method for measuring the adsorption of carbon monoxide 
by manganese dioxide shows that it is desorbed from the catalyst as carbon 
'dioxide, ■' 

5. A mechanism for the reactionis proposed' and fliscussed.' 

'■ ■ ■ Mariuand 


'ioBenton, This' Journal, 4S, 887-(1923). 
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[Contribution prom thb Physical Chemistry IvAbor.\tory, The State University 

OP Iowa] 

THE FREE ENERGY OF DILUTION AND THE ACTIVITY OF THE 
IONS OF HYDROGEN IODIDE IN AQUEOUS SOLUTION^ 

By J. N. Pearce and A. R. Fortsch 

RECEIVED August 16,1923 

The free-energr^ decrease accompanying the transfer of one mole of salt 
from any concentration C 2 to concentration Ci is most conveniently deter¬ 
mined by the electromotive-force method. The free-energy decrease 
( —AF) and the electromotive force E are related to the activities of the 
ions by the well-known thermod^mamic expression, (— AF) — e.mi. = 
a G~ 

RT log where aj , and represent the activities of the 

■^1 • 

cation and anion in concentrations C 2 and Ci, respectively. The other sym¬ 
bols have their usual significance. If we now choose one solution so dilute, 
that we may assume the activity product, equal to the product of 

the concentrations of the ions as measured b}^ conductance, then it is pos¬ 
sible to calculate the product of the activities of the ions, . aj, at any 
other concentration C 2 from purely electromotive-force data. If we assume 
with Maclnnes^ the h}q>othesis of the independent activity of the ions and 
also that in any solution of potassium chloride the activities of the potas¬ 
sium and chloride ions are equal, the expression gives us di¬ 

rectly the activity of either of these ions. Likewise, having determined 
by electromotive force the activity product of the ions for a given concen¬ 
tration for an.}^ other binary electrolyte containing either a potassium or 
a chloride ion, the ratios, (aM‘^a)Mci or immediately 

the activities, ajx or a-x, respectively. 

, Adopting this procedure, Pearce and Hart^ have found that the activities 
of the chloride and bromide ions are equal for equal concentrations of their 
binary salts. It should be said in passing that we are not unmindful of the 
excellent work, of Lewis and Randall.^ These men have calculated the 
same results for these ions from freezing-point and vapor-pressure data, 
"For. the sake of brevity, however, the discussion of their work'as well a 
that of others will be omitted at this time. The present paper deals with 
a study of the free energ>^ of dilution and the activities of the ions in. aque¬ 
ous solutions of hydrogen iodide. 

Apparatus and Materials 

The cell used was similar to that described by Linkart.® The platinum wire anode 

^ This.paper contains the essential parts of a dissertatio.n by Dr. A.; R, Fortsch.'"' 

. '^Alaclnnes,, This JotiRNAE, 41, 1086'(1919). 

5 Pearce and Hart, ibid., 43, 2483 (1921). 
and,,RandaH,,i^?rd., 43 .,. .ll'l^^ 
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was tightly packed with fine, electrolytically deposited crystals of metallic sliver, and 
then covered with a layer of silver iodide. The silver iodide was prepared by precipita¬ 
tion from carefully recrystallized silver nitrate and potassium iodide; it was then washed 
with conductivity water until the washings gave no test for iodides and finally stored 
under conductivity water. Every possible care was taken throughout the work to 
exclude light, and in no experiment did the precipitate darken perceptibly. Two hydro¬ 
gen electrodes vrere placed in each cell. These consisted of large pieces of platinum 
gauze heavily coated with platinum black. The hydrogen iodide was made by passing 
hydrogen sulfide through an aqueous suspension of pure resublimed iodine. The solu¬ 
tion was boiled to remove the last traces of hydrogen sulfide and then fractionally dis¬ 
tilled. The fraction of constant boiling point was stored over a small quantity of red 
phosphorus and vras freshly distilled in a current of pure hydrogen when needed. 

In making the solutions of hydrogen iodide, approximately the required volume of 
the constant-boiling acid was added to a given volume of cooled, previously boiled con¬ 
ductivity water. The cell and contents were repeatedly rinsed with the solution and 
then filled to the proper volume, the electrodes were inserted and the cell was placed in a 
large constant-temperature oil-bath. Hydrogen, obtained by the electrolysis of a strong 
solution of sodium hydroxide, -was first passed through a strong alkaline solution of pyro- 
gallol, then through coned, sulfuric acid and, finally, through saturator bulbs, containing 
an acid of the cell concentration into the cell. In preliminary experiments it was found 
that the rate of bubbling may be varied between SO and 250 bubbles per minute without 
affecting the constancy of the voltage readings. The rate of flow was limited in every 
experiment to about 60 bubbles per minute. The time required for the cell to attain 
equilibrium under the precautions necessary varied from 4 to 8 days, depending on the 
concentration. The exact molal concentration of the hydrogen iodide was determined 
gravimetricaily as silver iodide after the cell potentials had been read. 

Accuracy of Method 

All electromotive-force data given in the following tables are the mean 
values for at least two different arrangements of the cell. Readings 
were taken on the two hydrogen electrodes independently and unless the 
variation between the two was less than 0.04 mv. the process of preparation 
was repeated. AH potential readings were corrected by applying the usual 

formula: E — -——log—where^E is the correction voltage, T 

the absolute temperature and the partial pressure of the hydrogen 
above the solution. All barometer readings were from a standard 
precision barometer and were corrected for latitude, altitude and tem¬ 
perature. The electromotive forces were read at 25^, 30° and 35 in the 
order named, and then to ascertain whether any changes had occurred 
within the cell during the experiment the temperature was lowered to 25 ° 
and the readings were again taken. In only one cell (0.24608 M) did the 
initial and final readings at 25° differ by more than a few tenths of a milli¬ 
volt. 

" ,;Tn the preliminary work , it .was.'observed, that 'the, potential','readings 
begin to vary considerably when the electrodes were allowed to remain in the 
solution for more than 60 hours. Upon removing the electrodes, allowing 
them to stand in nitric acid for an hour or more and then replatinizing them. 
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readings could be duplicated indefinitely to within 0.10 niv. At 0.12972 M 
d slight opalescence was observed on adding a soluble chloride to the nitric 
acid wash water. At concentrations greater than 0.24608 M the amount 
of silver deposited on the electrodes became considerable and no consistent 
readings were obtainable. 

The potential readings were made on a standard potentiometer, the ref¬ 
erence standard being a certified Weston cadmium cell (1.01871 volts at 
23 . The temperatures were accurately controlled to ±0.03 

Experimental Part 

Table I gives the final values for the electromotive forces of the cells at 
various concentrations and at 25°, 30° and 35°. 

Tabl]^ I 

BrscTROMOTivs) Forces or the Ceees 
H2IHI, AgI|Ag 


c R25 Raft Eu 


1000 g. 

volts 

volts 

volts 

0.24608 

-0.06905 

-0.06864 

-0.06829 

.12972 

- .03615 

- .03556 

- .03531 

( .10000) 

- .02273 

- .02202 

- .02162 

.07914 

- .01210 

- .01128 

- .01073 

.05049 

4- .01006 

4- .01128 

4“ .01235 

.01981 

-f .05735 

4- .05931 

-h .06083 

.01045 

+ .08825 

4- .09060 

4- .09262 

.00505 

+ .12417 

+ .12707 

4- .12964 

( .00500) 

4- .12453 

4- .12744 

4- .13991 


The values of E (in parentheses) for the concentration 0.005 M were 
obtained, by assuming E as a quadratic function ,of c, using the three con¬ 
centrations 0.01981, 0.01045 and 0.00505. . Those for the 0.10 M were ob¬ 
tained in a similar way by using the concentrations 0.24608, 0.12972 and 
0.07914. It will be noted that a change of sign occurs between the concen¬ 
trations ,0.07914 M' and 0,05049 M, . This is due doubtless to the fact that 
silver'iodide'is'extremely insoluble; a small concentration of hydrogen,, 
iodide is sufficient by reason of the common ion effect to reduce the concen¬ 
tration of the silver ion to such an extent that the potential of the cell is 
.'reversed. ' . 


The Tree-energy decrease „,(— AF) accompanying the'cell .reaction was 
obtained, by multiplying the electromotive force of , the cell by 96494. 
.'These values have been calculated forthe various cells at the three temper¬ 
atures, and from them we have calculated the temperature coefficients of 
free, energy, a and i3, , The decrease in heat content (■— AH)^^ was computed 
by means'.of' the relation: (—Ai ?)25 = (—AF) 25 (I''— „298,.'09'o!). ; This^ is 
'Obtained"by substituting,,,'the expression,for {—AF) aS: a function of the 


,t,em^rature "in' .the fundtoental' thermodynainic' equation 


dT 
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—AH 

T2 ^ 


performing the differentiation indicated and rearranging terms. 


The data thus assembled are collected in Table II. 


TABi,r> II 

Tbb Fimn-E)N^RGY DncRBAsn a^d HnAT-CoNrnNT D^crsass Accompanying 
Cnnn Kjsaction at 25 ” 


1000 g. 

(—AF)25 
joules 

a.l06 

iS.107 

(AH)25 

joules 

0.24608 

- 6663 

- 1277 

4- 177 ■ 

-9199 

.12972 

- 3488 

- 4211 

4-1SS6 

-7867 

( .10000) 

- 2193 

- 7609 

-h2726 

-7168 

.07914 

- 1167 

-16151 

4-4453 

-6789 

.05049 ■ 

-f 970 

-1-25909 

-3092 

-6524 

.01981 

-f 5534 

-f 7608 

-1539 

-7016 ? 

.01045 

-f 8515 

-h 5699 

- 748 

-5953 

.00505 

4-11982 

-h 4950 

- 531 

-5699 

( .00500) 

-M2016 

-1- 4950 

- 549 

-5715 


It will be noted that the values of a and change sign between the con¬ 
centrations 0.05049 ikf and 0.07914 M. At some concentration between 
these the electromotive force and hence the free-energy decrease are zero. 
Thus, the values of oi must change from a small negative number to an 
infinitely large negative number on the one hand, and from an infinitely 
large positive to a small positive number on the other hand. In other 
words, the coefficient a changes sign by passing through infinity. The 
negative values of (—Ai ?)25 decrease regularly with increasing dilution. 

The decrease in free energy attending the transfer of one mole of hydro¬ 
gen iodide from any concentration c to one exactly 0.005 M was obtained 
by the algebraic addition of the —AF 25 values given in Table II. By sub¬ 


stituting these values in the expression, —AF 25 = RT In ^ . 

and assuming that the value of (a'J'.a ^) for 0,005 M hydrogen iodide'is 
the same as that' determined by Noyes- and Maclnnes® for the same con¬ 
centration of hydrogen chloride, namely, 0.9312, we have calculated the, 
product of the activity coefficients of the two ions at the remaining con¬ 
centrations. Lewis' and Randall'^ have used aS 'the , basis of their values 
■,for hydrochloric ■ acid a method of ■ extrapolation described by . Linhart.®; 
The value of the product of. the activity coefficients for,■aO.OOfiMsolution ' 
is 0.8968, We have calculated the product of the activity coefficients 
using both',:values,; the results are assembled in Table III. 

From.the data of Noyes and Maclnnes® on hydrochloric acid it may be 
, .noted that there is a minimum value for the activity-coefficient product 
at about 0,5 M. From this inve’stigation,''We:'':areled.'.tb, the ■,cond'uslon;,,that: 
the same type of variation'is .exhibited-by ;the;acti^^;# 0 efficiete 

■ , ® Noyes aad,Maciiiaes,'Tms 
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Tabde III 

The Free-Energy Decrease Attending the Transfer of one Mode of Hydrogen 
Iodide from Concentration c to 0.005 M , and the Products of the Activity 
Coefficients of the Ions 


c 

— AFss 

"H-«I 

«H.«I 

1000 g. 

joules 

(N~-M) 

(L—R) 

0.240S 

18679 

0.7201 

0.6857 

.12972 

15504 

.7199 

.6856 

{ ,10000.) 

14209 

.7185 


.07914 

13184 

.7585 

.7223 

.05049 

11046 

.7865 

.7491 

.01981 

6482 

.8111 

.7724 

.01045 

3501 

.8751 

.8331 

.00500 

0000 

.9312 

.8968 


odic acid, but that the minimum occurs at a lower concentration, about 
0.11 M. We next plotted the activity-coeiScient products against the 
concentrations on a large scale and read from the smooth cun’^e the activity 
products at round concentrations. The geometric mean activity coeffi¬ 
cients of the ions have been calculated and are tabulated for comparison 
along with the corresponding coefficients of the ions of hydrochloric acid 
as calculated on the assumptions of Noyes and Macinnes and of Lewis 
and Randall in Table IV. 


Table IV 


The Geometric Mean Activity Coefficients at Round Concentrations 

HI HCl HI HCl 

1000 g. (exp.) (N—M) (exp.) (Iv—R) 


0.005 

.010 

.020 

.030 

.050 

.100 

.200 


0.965 
.937,. 
.901 
.893 
.884 
.862 
■'.849 


0.965 

,932 

.899 

.880 

.855 

.847 

.796 


0.947 

.920 

.886 

.877 

.868 

.846 

.834 


0.947 

.924, 

.894 

.860 

.814 

.783 


It is evident from the data here given that the activity coefficients and 
the activities of the iodide and chloride ions are equal for any concentration 
of their acids up to 0.05 M. It is interesting to note that the activity coef¬ 
ficients, based on the assumption that the activity coefficient of 0.005 M 
hydrochloric acid is 0.965, agree closely with the fractional ionization of 
■unhunivalent salts of the type KCl as calculated by Randall.^ In regard 
to the different values' of the activity coefficients obtained by using different' 
values for the coefficient of the dilute solution arbitrarily chosen for ref¬ 
erence, it is apparent that the difference lies mainly in the value of the 
reference chosen.' Any error in either standard would influence the' entire 
series'of activity coefficients. ,, 

(1916).' ■ 
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Summary 

1. The electromotive forces of cells of the type, H 3 | HI (c), Agl [ Ag, 
have been measured at 25° for various concentrations of hydrogen iodide. 

2. The free-energ}r decrease and the heat-content decrease attending 
the cell reaction have been calculated. 

3 . The free-energ}^ decrease accompanying the transfer of one mole of 
hydrogen iodide from the various concentrations to a concentration exactly 
0.005 M has been computed. From these values we have calculated' the 
geometric mean activity coefficients of the ions of , hydrogen iodide, and 
we have found that for concentrations up to 0.05 M these coefficients are 
practically equal to the corresponding coefficients for hydrogen chloride 
at the same concentrations. Obviously, the activities of the iodide and 
chloride ions are equal when in equivalent concentrations of their salts. 

Iowa City, Iow'a 

[Contribution rrom thej Dbpartm^;nt of CHsmsTRY, University of Nebraska] 
THE DIFFUSION OF HYDROGEN THROUGH METALS^ 

By Horace G. Deming and B. Cufford Hendricks 
Recsivkb August 29,1923 

Devhle and Troost,^ Graham,® Sieverts,^ and Charpy and Bonnerot® 
have studied the diffusion of hydrogen through platinum, iron, palladium, 
copper and nickel. The rate of diffusion, found to be very different for 
different metals, vras shown to increase rapidly with increasing temperature, 
but the results obtained were hardly more than qualitative, and were not 
expressed in terms that may be compared with recent work. More ac¬ 
curate data have been obtained by Schmidt® and by Holt^ on palladium, 
by Richardson and coworkers® on platinum, and by Edwards and Pickering® 
on rubber, the rate of diffusion of hydrogen through these substances at 
different temperatures being shown graphically. In the work described 
in the present paper a method has been developed that permits the rate of 
diffusion of gases through metals to be determined imder more precisely 
controlled conditions than has previously been possible; and preliminary 

^ Abstract of a thesis presented by B. Clifford Hendricks to the Graduate College 
of the University of Nebraska in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Degree of 
Doctor ,of Philosophy. 

2 ueville and Troost, CompL rend., 56, 977 (1865); 57, 965 (1863). 

s Graham, PMI. mg., [4] 32, 503 (1866). 

4 Sieverts, physik. Chem., 60,129 (1907). 

® Charpy and Bonnerot, rend,, 156, 394 (1913). 

■ ®,;Schtmdt,:A«».P%«^, {IV1:13,767,(1904).:'\:'"'V' 

Holt, Proc. Roy. Soc., 9lA, 148 (1915). 

® Richardson and others, FhU. Mag., [6] 8, 1 (1904). 
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results have been obtained for the rate of diffusion of hydrogen through 
nickel, copper, lead, zinc and aluminum. 

Apparatus 

In designing the apparatus to be used in this work it seemed desirable: 

(1) that the metal to be tested should be in the form of flat sheets or discs; 

(2) that one metal should be easily interchangeable for another at the end 
of a series of tests; (3) that diffusion should be limited to a definitely meas¬ 
urable area; (4) that the temperature over this area should be as uniform 
as possible; (5) that the apparatus should be usable up to temperatures of at 
least 1000^. The method finally developed met these five requirements 
quite perfectly, the essential parts of the “diffusion-unit” being as shown in 
Fig. 1. 

The metal to be tested was a disk D, about 9.5 cm. in diameter, of any desired 
thickness. This was clamped between two cylindrical steel blocks XY, each delimited 

by two concentric circular knife-edges AB, 
and centered by a steel ring C. Bolts 
passing through insulating soapstone blocks 
S and an asbestos ring V, served to draw the 
circular knife-edges against the metallic disk, 
but not necessarily tight enough to make a 
gas-tight joiiit- 

Each steel block was tapped to receive 
three threaded steel tubes, joints being made 
gas-tight with metaphosphoric acid. Through 
one of these tubes, H, hydrogen, purified as 
described hereafter, was admitted to the shal¬ 
low cavity in the upper surface of the lower 
steel block Y. The annular channel between 
the two knife-edges of this block was con¬ 
nected, through E with a vacuum pump, in 
order that any hydrogen leaking outward past 
the inner knife-edge might be immediately 
removed. The area of metal exposed to dif¬ 
fusion was thus definitely restricted to that 
circumscribed by the inner knife-edge of the 
lower block. This was 46.03 sq. cm. at 20°, 
becoming greater by about 0.2% at 100°, 1.2% 
at 500°, and 2.6% at 750°, on account of the 
expansion of the steel. 

Any hydrogen diffusing through the given 
area of the metallic disk D was immedi¬ 
ately swept out tlirough F by a current of nitrogen which was admitted to the upper 
block through the tube E and the capillary opening P. This nitrogen also had direct 
access to the annular space N between the two knife-edges of the upper block and, being 
there maintained under a slight pressure, served to; prevent the loss by leakage :outward 
under the,knife-edges of the upper block,.of'any hydrogen' that'might have diffused 
through the disk. By maintaining a brisk current .of nitrogenthroUgh' the upper' portio'H'' 
of the apparatus it was possible to keep the hydrogen there at a very low concentration, 
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and thus make sure that no appreciable part of the hydrogen diffusing through the disc 
should afterward be lost by being absorbed by the steel of the upper block or outlet tube. 

The opening G served to admit a Chromel-Alumel thermocouple; K served as an 
outlet, when the chamber in the lower block was swept out with nitrogen, in preparing 
for a ‘'blank determination.” Connections were made outside the furnace in which the 
steel “diffusion unit” was heated, by tinning the steel tubes, and soft-soldering to 
platinized Pyxex glass. The soldered joints were water-cooled at higher temperatures. 

Surrounding the steel blocks of the “diffusion unit” was a heating unit. The ther¬ 
mocouples, calibrated at the freezing points of tin, zinc, antimony and sodium chlorided^ 
showed the temperature within the two steel blocks to be uniform, within 5°. 

Connected to the tube T, Fig. 1, was a small electrically-heated furnace, containing 
copper oxide. This was kept at a dull red heat; and the water vapor, produced by oxida¬ 
tion of the hydrogen which had diffused through the metallic disk, was absorbed in phos¬ 
phorus pentoxide and weighed, 

Mampulaticn 

In beginning eacb experiment, the “diffusion unit” was first heated 
slowly to the desired temperature, with the shallow chambers above and 
below the metallic disk filled with nitrogen, to prevent oxidation. 
Then a “blank determination” was made, to determine whether there was 
any change in the weight of the U-tubes containing phosphorus pentoxide 
when no hydrogen was being admitted to the “diffusion unit.’ ’ In practice, 
an increase in weight of 1 or 2 mg. was obtained in the blank test, in several 
hours’ run.^^ Hydrogen was admitted to the lower chamber after pre¬ 
liminary blanks were secured, and measurements were then made at vari¬ 
ous temperatures which gradually approached the melting point of the 
sample under examination. Finally, the hydrogen in the lower chamber 
was displaced by nitrogen, in order that the series of measurements might 
be concluded with a second “blank determination.” 

The hydrogen was generated in a Kipp apparatus from zinc and dil. 
.sulfuric acid, and purified by being passed successively tlirough an alkaline 
potassimn permanganate solution, a 5% silver nitrate solution, coned, sul¬ 
furic acid, a small electric furnace charged with copper turnings and heated 
to about 350°, and TJ-tubes containing soda-lime and calcium chloride. 
The nitrogen was obtained from a commercial cylinder,, and was purified 
by being passed through an apparatus containing ammoaiacal ammonium 
chloride solution to absorb oxygen. ■ From' this it entered, a gasometer, 
displacing dil. sulfuric acid, and was subsequently purified by being passed 
through coned, sulfuric acid, a furnace containing copper oxide^and copper 

McKelvy and Taylor, Tms Joxjrnau, 42, 1366 (1920). 

U Bur, Standards Cue,, 35 (1919). ' ' 

In the results submitted, these “blank” values, whicb are probably due to mois¬ 
ture from the copper oxide and from hydrogen adsorbed by the steel blocks of the diffu¬ 
sion units, are not satisfactory. This is one procedure of this research which the junior 
;:authcn:::hopes'tb'refinem nGw:'uader:wa3^'' 
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turnings heated to about 350°, and finally through U-tubes containing 
soda-lime and calcium chloride. 

Experimental Results 

Aluminum.—The aluminum used was a disk of commercial sheet metal, 
0.637 mm. thick. After a few preliminary determinations, to stand¬ 
ardize the manipulation, the data given in Table I were obtained. The 
water collected in the blank determinations, expressed in milligrams per 
hour was, on the average, practically the same as when hydrogen was ad¬ 
mitted to the lower chamber of the “diffusion unit.” Thus, aluminum 
appears to be totally impermeable to hydrogen at temperatures as high 
as 550°. The h^'drogen appeared to produce no great alteration in the 
physical properties of the aluminum, except that minute blisters appeared, 
forming parallel streaks across the surface of the metal, doubtless due to 
bubbles of gas trapped just beneath the surface, and elongated during 
rolling. 

Tabi^is I 

DirrusiON of Hydrogen through Aluminum 
Disk, 0.637 mm. thick. Area exposed to diffusion,.46.7 sq. cm. 


Time 

Hrs. 

Temperature 

®C. 

Total water 
collected 
Mg, 

Water per 
hour 

Mg. 


5.9 

510 

8.2 

1.4 

Blank 

2.4 

540 

1.8 

0.7 

Determination 

4.4. 

540 

4.1 

0.9 

Determination 

1.03 

575 

0.6 

0.6 

Determination 

2.3 

550 

4,9 

2.1 

Blank 

1.01 

570 

0.7 

0.7 

Blank 


Average blank, 1.4 mg. of water per hour. No detectable diffusion at temperatures 
around 550°. 

Zinc.—The zinc* used was a sample of Horse Head Brand, supplied by 
the New Jersey Zinc Company, stated to be about 99.5% pure, and con¬ 
taining at most 0.5% of lead and 0.011% of iron. The disc had an average 

• Table II 

Diffusion OF Hydrogen THROUGH Zinc 


Disk, 1.643 mm. thick. Area exposed to diffusion, 46.7 cm. 


Time 

mrs.," 

Temperature 

°C. 

Total water 
collected 

Mg. 

Water per 
hour 

Mg. 

Hydrogen pei 
sq. cm, per hr. 
Mg. 

'3'.7'''' 

260'', 

1.7 

0.46 

Blank 

2.0' ■ 

255 ,, 

1,4 

.70 

0.0008 

2.0' ■ 

, ' 262 

1.0 

.50 

.0004 

4.5 „ 

310','' 

3.8 

.84 

.0012 

3.05'',,, 

375'. 

2.0 

.66 

.0008 

6.1 

' . 380 ' 

4.1 

.67 

.0008 

:2.o: 

: 385 : 

0,5 

■A. 25:7,': 

,,,.Blank7 


Average blank, 0,35 mg, of water per hour. 
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thickness of 1.643 mm. Discarding a few experiments in which the time 
of diffusion was only tnro hours or less, the data obtained are given in Table 
II. The figures in the last column are obtained by correcting the data 
in the fourth column for the average rate of collection of rvater in the two 
blanks. The area exposed to diffusion in the temperature range studied 
was taken as 46.7 sq. cm. 

Assuming the rate of diffusion to be inversely proportional to the thick¬ 
ness of the metal disk (Fick’s law) we may calculate the specific diffusion 
rate of h 3 ?'drogen through zinc, expressed in mg. per hour per sq. cm. area 
per mm. thickness, to be about 0.0012 at 375'^. 

Lead.—A disk of commercial soft lead was used, with an average thick¬ 
ness of 0.862 mm. The data obtained are given in Table III. The two 
preliminar}?- blanks were unusually high, presumably due to incomplete 
drying of the copper oxide in the combustion furnace. If we assume that 
the first few determinations are vitiated by the same cause, we nevertheless 
have evidence from the remaining data of an extremely slight permeability 
of lead to hydrogen. We may calculate the specific diffusion rate of hydro¬ 
gen through lead (mg. per hour per sq. cm. per mm. of thickness) to be 
not more than 0.001. 

Tabi^b III 

DirrusioN or Hydrogbn THROUGH Lead 
D isk, 0.SG2 mm. thick. Area exposed to diffusion, 46.7 sq. cm. 


Time 

Hrs. 

Temperature 

°C. 

Total water 
collected 

Mg. 

Water per 
hour 

Mg. 

Hydrogen per 
sq. cm. per hr. 
Mg, 

1.5 

185 

1.4 

0.9 

Blank 

1.5 

210 

1.2 

.8 

Blank 

2.5 

250 

1.0 

.4 

Rejected 

2.6 

270 

1.3 

.05 

Rejected 

1.5 

255 

0.6 

. .4 

0.0005 

1,5 

265 

.9 

.6 

.0009 

1.5 ■■■ 

,280 

1.1 

.7 

.0014 

1.25 

295 

0.3 

.2 

Blank 

1.0 

300 

.0 

.0 

Blank 


Blank correction in this series taken as 0.2 mg. of water per hour. Average rate 
of diffusion in tliree final determinations, 0.0009 mg. of hydrogen per sq. cm. per hour 
at temperatures around 265°. ' . ' 

Copper.—The data obtained with copper at first were very erratic. 
The metal appeared to be much more permeable to hydrogen than any of 
those previous^ examined. But after the metal had been exposed in the 
furnace to alternate heating and cooling for a number of hours, the rate 
of;.'diffusion suddenly seemed to increase .enormously.,,'.M ex¬ 

amination showed a decided increase in the size of the metallic crystals, 
and the development of intra-crystalline cracks, as a result of the heating. 
In addition, the disk was perforated by several minute holes immediately 
'above:'"tl3#::hydk6gen: Mett 
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It was presumed that a part of the difficulty might have been due to the 
reduction^ by the hydrogen, of the cuprous oxide which is an impurity in 
ordinary copper. For this reason subsequent tests were made on sheet 
copper^^ which had been made by cold-rolling cathode copper. Care was 
also taken to begin the observations at a high temperature, and to make 
successive determinations at lower and _ lower temperatures, without per¬ 
mitting' the furnace to cool until the end of the series. In this way the 
alternate contraction and expansion of the copper disk, caused by repeated 



500 600 700 

Temperature 

Fig. 2 


heating and cooling, were avoided, and the tendency to form intra-crystalline 
cracks was niimmized.^® Under these conditions the data given in Table 
IV 'were obtained. A rapid increase in permeability with increasing tem¬ 
perature' is mdicated,' as shown graphically in Fig. 2. The specific diffusion 
rate "of hydrogen" through copper (mg. per hour per sq. cm. per mm. of 
thickness) may be calculated to be about 0.028 at 770® and about 0.011 at 
500®.' 

' ' MickeL—Of the five metals studied, nickel was the easiest with which to' 
work. : The sample was of electrol 3 tically refined nickel,^® and had' an aver-' 

' Furmshed by the American Brass Company. ■ 

A, similar precaution was found to be necessary in' work done'by Richardson and 
coworkers (Ref. 8} on platinum. '; 

■■ “ Furnished by the International 'Nidkel Company. '' 
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Table; IV 


Diffusion of Hydrogfn .through Copp:eR 
Disk, 0.391 mm. tMck. Area exposed to diffusion, 46.7 sq. cm. 


Time 

Hrs. 

Temperature 

°C. 

Total water 
collected 

Mg. 

Water per 
hour 

Mg. 

Hydrogen per 
sq. cm. per lir. 
Mg. 

1.0 

730 

0.6 

0.6 

Blank 

.6 

730 

7.2 

14.4 

0.034 

.8 

737 

11.4 

14.3 

.034 

.6 

770 

19.3 

32.2 

.072' 

.6 

687 

11.8 

23.6 

.056 

.5 

645 

8.7 

17.4 

.042 

.7 

605 

8.4 

12.0 

.028 

.5 

585 

7.6 

15.2 

.036 

.6 

550 

8,2 

13.7 

.032 

.5 

500 

5.6 

11.2 

.027 

1.9 

538 

0.2 

0.1 

Blank 

1.25 

475 

.2 

.2 

Blank 


Average blank, 0.3 mg. of water per hour, 

age thickness of 0.653 mm. This was tmder observation for a total of more 
than 90 hours, and was repeatedly heated and cooled, without showing any 
of the tendency to crack that appeared in the case of copper. A few of the 


Tablb V 

Diffusion of Hydrogen through Nickel 
Disk, 0.653 mm. thick. Area exposed to diffusion, 46.7 sq. cm. 


Time 

Hrs. 

Temperature 

®C. 

Total water 
collected 

Mg. 

Water per 
hour 
, Mg. 

Hydrogen per 
sq. cm. per hr. 
Mg. ' 

3.5 

613 

1.3 

0.4 

■ Blank 

2.5 

595 

3.0 

1.2 

Blank 

1.0 

580 

16.1 

16.1 

0.036 

0.7 

580 

9.3 

13.3 

.029 

3.17 

575, 

34.8 

11.0 

' ' .024 ' 

2.0 

" 't 025 

48.1 

24.0 

.056 ^ ' 

1.5 

665 

47.6 

31.7 

■ .074 

2.9 

695 

138.3 

47,6 

■ .114' 

1.07 

, 710 , 

56.4 

52.7 

.124 

0.8 

690 

45.2 

' 66.5' 

" ' .133 

3.0 

403 

8.4 

2,8 

■ .004' 

3.O.. 

405 

7.4 

2.5 

.004 

1.5 

, 450 

6.2 

4.1 

.007 

1.6 

452' 

6.3 

4.2 

.008 

1.6 , 

487 

10.5 

8.6 

.018. ' 

1.6 

. 527 

15.0 

9.4 , ' 

■ . 020 

2 . o :' 

600 

38.6 

19.3 

', .044 

1.0 

637 

25.6 

25.6 

.060 

l;5 

700 

81.3 

, 54,0' 

>,128' 

3.9 

745 

250.7 

''.64.4,V.„; 

', .153 

2.0 , : 

670 

2.8 

'■ ■,■1.4',';' 

'Blank" 

2.9,: ' 

570 

3.6 

^ i,.2 ■ 

' 'Blank , 


Average blank, l.Ovmg. of water per hour.' 
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results obtained, selected impartially from a much larger number of deter¬ 
minations, are given in Table V. Here again a rapidly increasing rate 
of diffusion with increasing temperature is evident, as shown graphically in 
Fig. 2. The curves here given for copper and nickel have the same general 
appearance as those obtained by other workers®’^’® for palladium, platinum 
and rubber. The specific diffusion rate of hydrogen through nickel may 
be calculated to be about 0.100 at 750° and about 0.012 at 500°. Thus, 
hydrogen diffuses through nickel at temperatures around 750° about four 
times as fast as it does through copper, and 80 to 100 times as fast as it 
does through lead and zinc at temperatures just below the melting points 
of the latter metals. 

Summary 

An apparatus has been described for studying the rate of diffusion of 
gases through definitely measurable areas of sheet metal at definite, uni¬ 
form temperatures. The specific diffusion rate of hydrogen through several 
common metals, expressed in milligrams per hour per square centimeter 
area per millimeter thickness has been found to be: 


Metal 

Specific diffusion rate ®C. 

Metal 

Specific diffusion 

rate ®C. 

Aluminum. 

. .. Not detect able“ 555 

Copper.. 

. 0.028 

770 

Zinc...... 

... 0.0012 375 

Nickel... 

.012 

500 

Lead. 

.001 265 

Nickel... 

..... .100 

750 

Copper.... 

.011 500 





“ Namely, less than about 0.0005. 

In addition, the specific diffusion rate of hydrogen through copper and 
through nickel has been determined over a considerable range of temper¬ 
ature, and the results have been shown graphically. 

Furtherwrork is in progress, by the junior author, extending this investi¬ 
gation over a wider range of temperature, metal-thickness and pressure 
variation.' , 

Lincoln, Nebraska 
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[Contribution from the Chemicae Laboratory of the University of California] 

THE ACTIVITIES ' OF ZINC, CADMIUM, TIN, LEAD AND 
BISMUTH IN THEIR BINARY LIQUID MIXTURES^ 

By Nelson W. Taylor 
RecsivUd August 31, 1923 

IntrodBction 

The experimental investigations of Tammann, Meyer, Ramsay, Richards 
and CO* workers, Hiilett and De Lury, Hildebrand and co~workers^ on 
metallic solutions have been made with the object of discovering whether 
the simple laws of non-metallic solutions of low^ polarity were applicable 
or whether the existence of free electrons in the metals affected their 
thermodynamic properties. Although the deviations from the simple 
concentration laws have been found to be great in many cases, it appears 
that all systems investigated do approach this law asymptotically in dilute 
solutions. The dissolved molecules are believed to be monatomic and 
departures from the laws of the ideal solution are to be ascribed to causes 
other than polymerization or dissociation of the atoms into ions and free 
electrons. When definite compounds are known to exist in the solid 
state, it is easy to explain abnormally low fugacities of the components 
of the solution on the basis of compound formation; but there are a num¬ 
ber of cases where the fugacities are much greater than the simple concen¬ 
tration law would require. This type, also very common to organic liquid 
mixtures, has been suggested by Hildebrand to be due to differences in the 
internal pressures of the components. This theory has been very well sub¬ 
stantiated by a large amount of vapor pressure and solubility data, and by 
measurements on the critical mixing temperatoes of two-phase liquid 
systems in cases w^here the relative internal pressures of the components 
are known. In the field of metallic solutions, however, experimental 
work has been entirely confined to amalgams and it is of interest to extend 
our knowledge to other liquid mixtures. In the present investigation, 
by working above 400°, it has been found possible to obtain accurate values 
for the activities of both components of the following liquid systems, zinc- 
cadmium, zinc-tin, cadmium-tin, cadmium-lead and cadmium-bismuth, 
over the complete concentration range. 

^ Submitted by tlie author ia partial fulfilment of the requirments for the Degree of 
Doctor of'Philosophy at the University of California, May, 1923. 

2'{a), Tammann, Z. fhysik Ckem,, 3, 441 ■'(1889). (b) Meyer, Wied. Atm., 40, 
244A1890). , (c)''Raiiisay,' J. Chem.. Sop,, ■55p521' (1889)., ' ,(d)' Hulett-and De;Lu® 
TpiS. Journal/30, 1805 (1908). . Richards ..and' co-workers,; (e) .Fmc. Am.. Acad, ':Arts"- 
Spi.f 34, 87 (1898); (f) Carnegie Inst. Fub,, 118 (1909); (g) This Journal, 41 , 1732 
(1919) ; (h) 44, 60 (1922). (i) Hildebrand, Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc., 22, 319 (1912) ; 
(j) 22, 335 (1912); (k) This Journal, 3S, 501(1913). (1) Hildebrand and Eastman, 
ibid,, 36, 2020 (1914); (m) ^7, 2452 (1915). (n) Hildebrand, Foster and Beebe, ibid., 
42, 545 (1920). 
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There are two reliable methods available for investigating the activities 
of the individual components of liquid metal systems: first, measure¬ 
ments of vapor pressures at high temperatures, as exemplified by the work 
of Hildebrand and Eastman on silver, gold, bismuth and thallium amal¬ 
gams; and second, measurements of the electromotive force of concen¬ 
tration cells, in which one electrode consists of a pure metal or an alloy 
in which this metal has a known activity. The second method has been 
applied by Richards and his co-w’orkers to a large number of solutions of 
electropositive metals in mercury. Except in the case of thallium amal¬ 
gams, the concentration range investigated never exceeded 10% in the 
electromotive-force measurements but was limited by the low solubility 
of most of the metals in mercury at room temperature. This method 
has the theoretical advantage that it measures the activity directly and does 
not involve the assumption that the vapor obeys the simple gas laws. 
It has the practical advantage that a number of alloys of different concen¬ 
trations can be studied simultaneously, and considerable time may be saved. 
Further, it is possible to work with metals of low vapor pressure. For 
example, at 500*^ the vapor pressure of zinc is about 1 mm., which would 
make accurate measurements somewhat difficult for alloys of low zinc 
content. Such alloys offer no special difficulty when the electromotive- 
force method is applied. Finally, measurements may be readily made 
over a wide temperature range with none of the difficulties which usually 
attend vapor pressure work at very high or very low pressures. 

In this research the electromotive-force method was used. The ordi¬ 
nary aqueous electrol 3 d:e used by Richards was replaced by a fused-salt 
mixture which contained the ion of the more electropositive component 
of the binary alloy under investigation. All alloys were measured against 
the pure electropositive metal. Thus in the system, zinc-tin, the cell may 
be represented as Znj Zn++ [ Zn-Sn alloy. The reaction taking place when 
the circuit is closed consists in a transfer of zinc from the pure state at unit 
activity, to the alloy wdiere the activity of the zinc is a smaller value, ai. 
The electromotive force of such a cell is given by the equation, E RT/nF 

In l/oi,, where the, symbols’ R,, T, n and F have the usual significance. 
Throughout this article, the symbols ai and ATi will be used to represent 
the acti^dty and the mole fraction of the more electropositive component 
of the alloy. Thus from measurements of the electromotive force, the 
■ value of the activity may be readily calculated. , It is obvious that the 
above reaction must be the only one taking place in the cell. The elec- 
: trolyte must contain nothing'which might react. with' either' component 
of the alloy. It is, therefore, essential that the normal electrode potentials 
, of .the, two; components be' sufficiently different that the more noble metal' 
will'have no, effect on the''ion-of,, the, other., ^Tlife requirement limits our,' 
choice of 'tnetal pairs very ’considerably., , Th'e',''l'Ow-mel'ti^ metals'suitable '' 
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for this research have the following molal electrode potentials in aqueous 
solution at 25®. These values can give only a rough indication of the elec¬ 
trode, potential of the metals against their fused salts. 


'Metal Zinc Cadmium Tiialiium Tin Lead Bismuth 

M. p., . 419 320 302 232 327 269 

Klec. pot,volts.. 0.76 0.40 0.34 0.14 0.12 -0.3 


Excluding systems which form two liquid phases and those in which the 
difference between the electrode potentials is less than 0.20 volt, we are lim¬ 
ited to the following cases: Zn-Cd, Zn-Sn, Cd-Sn, Cd-Pb, Cd-Bi, Tl-Sn, 
Tl-Pb, Tl-Bi. The first five of these systems have been investigated 
in the present research. It may be of interest to note that some prelim¬ 
inary experiments showed that at 500® in a fused-salt electrolyte the cad¬ 
mium ion was largely reduced by thallium, which indicates that the thal¬ 
lium has very probabty the higher electrode potential at this temperatixre. 

When pure molten zinc chloride or cadmium chloride is used as the elec¬ 
trolyte, metallic fogs are formed.^ When these fogs occur in an alloy 
concentration cell there results a transfer of - metal through the electrolyte 
until all the alloys have reached the same composition. Reproducible 
electromotive forces are therefore not obtainable. This difficulty was 
overcome by using as the electrolyte a eutectic mixture of 40% potassium 
chloride and 60% lithium chloride which contained a little zinc chloride 
(or cadmium chloride). This fused-salt mixture shows no tendency to 
fog formation with any of the alloys investigated. It should perhaps be 
mentioned that the concentration of zinc or cadmium ion has no effect on 
the electromotive force of the type of cell used in the present research. 

Purity of Materials 

Tbe potassium and lithium cMorides used in this research were found to be entirely 
free from heavy metals. The cadmium and zinc chlorides and potassium hydroxide 
contained very slight traces of iron, just sufficient to give a faint pink color with potas¬ 
sium thiocyanate. This corresponds to about 0.005% of ferric ion, which is- entirely too 
small to make any appreciable change in the composition of the alloys. These salts 
contained some water so that there was some hydrolysis on fusion, with the liberation of 
hydrogen chloride which was neutralized by addition of fused potassium hydroxide. 

The cadmium and bismuth had been obtained from a foreign commercial source. 
Those metals were used without further purification. The presence of 0.5% of impurity 
would not affect the electromotive force-of the cells more than 0.00015 volt, which was 
the accuracy obtained in the actual measurements. ' The zinc,' tin.-and lead: had' been 
used in a previous investigation in this laboratory, and were of known purity.** ,'; 

Description of Apparatus 

'" The ceil used^ was a modification of the type.used by Richards -and Daniels 'in'''the!f 
study of the'electromotive forces of thallium ainalgams.®'®^,^ Smce The,work '''Was:;all,:;,ai:, 
high temperatures, Byrex glass waS' used.,’ ■ The cell'contained 6 cups, in 2 of which were 

® Lorentz, Z. anorg. 9,1, 46-il9i5)>’: 
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placed samples of tlie more electropositive metal while the other 4 cups contained al¬ 
loys of known composition. These cups were approximately 12 mm, in internal di¬ 
ameter and 25 mm. in depth. Tungsten wdres, sealed through the base of each cup, 
formed the electrodes. These were soldered with german silver to heavy copper wires 
which led out of the furnace and connected with the potentiometer. In the first experi¬ 
ments graphite electrodes were used, but this method was soon discontinued on account 
of the formation of metal carbides. During the course of the research there was no 
evidence of solution of tungsten in the molten alloys. The cell was supported in the fur¬ 
nace by the long glass tubes, a, Fig. 1. For suggestions in the design of all cells used in 
this research and for their construction the author is indebted to Mr. W. J. Cummings, 
glass blower of this Laboratory. 

All measurements were made in a large, thick-walled electric furnace which was 
heated by 4 Nichrome units in parallel. The air inside was circulated by two large fans. 
By adjustments of current at half-hour intervals the temperature would remain at 580 
1.5° with a power input of 2.6 kilov?atts. Four temperatures were used: 430°, 475°, 

540° and 580°. The temperatures were measured by 
means of 2 Chromel-alumel thermocouples which had 
been calibrated at the melting points of tin, zinc and anti¬ 
mony. The melting points of these metals had been pre¬ 
viously determined by means of a platinum-resistance 
thermometer whose equation was accurately known. 
The values obtained in the calibration of the thermo¬ 
couples were plotted on large cross-section paper and 
smooth curves drawn through them. From these curves 
all temperatures were obtained by interpolation. The 
accuracy was about 2 °. 

Experimental Procedure 
Small sticks of the various pure Tnetals were 
prepared by melting larger pieces in a vacuum 
and running the molten metal into glass tubes. 
When the glass was broken the stick came out 
with a clean surface. Alloys of known compo- 
Fig. l.—View of one-half sition were prepared by weighing these sticks, 
of the 6-cup Pyrex cell. Mis The average weight of the whole alloy was 7 or 
a pure metal, M' and M'" are g These weighed sticks of pure metal were 

put into the proper cups in the cell, all but two 
inlet tubes were sealed off, and the cell was placed in the furnace and heated 
in a stream of pure hydrogen until the sticks of pure metal had melted and 
run together to form a mote or less homogeneous alloy. In the meantime 
the eleetrol 3 d:e was prepared by fusion of the eittectic mixture of potassium 
and lithium chlorides with a small amount of zinc or cadmium chloride 
and potassium hydroxide. A stick of pure metallic zinc (or cadmium) was 
usually added to the electrol 3 rte to ensure complete removal of hydrogen 
ion. When the metals in the cell were melted, the hydrogen flow was 
stopped and immediately the clear electrolyte was poured into, the cell, and 
care was taken that the globule of zinc (or cadmium) was left behind. 
Sometimes the electrolyte contained small amounts of zinc oxide or cad- 
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miiim oxide. This apparently did not affect the electromotive forces 
obtained. 

The heavy copper wires from the cell connected through mercury cups 
to the potentiometer. This was a commercial instrument and was used in 
connection with a working battery of 2 Edison accumuiators. A Weston 
cell, giving an electromotive force of 1.01862 volts at 22° was used as 
standard. This cell was frequently checked against other standard cells 
in this Laborator}^ and was found to remain constant. 

Using a 6-cup cell, in which 2 cups contain the same pure metal, it is 
possible to make duplicate measurements of the electromotive forces of 
the pure metals against each of the 4 alloys. These electromotive forces 
may be checked further by measurements of various combinations of the 
alloys themselves and by suitable additions and subtractions of the values 
obtained. The alloys at first were not homogeneous so that the electro¬ 
motive forces changed more or less rapidly at first, but after 5 or 6 hours, 
they became constant to 0.1 mv. and remained so during the subsequent 
3 days. Temperature readings and electromotive-force readings were 
taken every half hour until 10 or 12 readings had been obtained and it 
was evident that the electromotive forces were remaining constant. 

The furnace temperatures were usually changed in the following order: 
470°, 540° 470°, 430°, 540°, 580° and 470°. The advantage of returning 
to a previous temperature after 8 or 10 hours is that the old electromotive 
forces may be thus checked to see whether they have remained constant 
over long periods of time. Any change which might take place in the 
composition of the alloys is thus readily detected. In some cases the elec¬ 
tromotive forces were found to have risen 0.2 or 0.3 mv. over a 24-hour 
period . This was apparently due to a very slow diffusion of oxygen through 
the electrol 3 ?i:e to the ahoy surfaces. In cases where the electromotive 
forces had changed in this way, all subsequent measurements were cor¬ 
rected by the amount of the change. All final electromotive force values 
are averages of 10 or more readings. The duration of a complete run was 
ordinarily 50 to 60 hours, but there were a number of cases where leaks 
developed and the run was not completed. The fused electrol 3 rte has a 
devitrifying action on P 3 rrex glass so that the cell usually became quite 
fragile after 2 or 3 days" heating and it was necessary to build anew cell for 
every run., ■ 

To illustrate the constancy of the electromotive-force values over a long 
period of time, the following data are quoted from the system, cadmium- 
lead (Run 3). The time is measured from the beginning of the run. 

The experimental results on the various alloy systems will now be re¬ 
corded, together with the values of log (a/N) calculated from the actual 
data. The significance of the quantity log (a/N) may be made clearer by 
considering the following relationships- In general, when 1 mole of one 
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component is transferred from the ptare state to an alloy in which its 
activit}^ is G-i the decrease of free energy is AF = RT In ai. If the liquid 

I 

SmoL^RY OF Typicai, Run 

ElectromotiYe force of Cd - concentration cells in Cd-Pb alloys, Run 3 


Hours 

Tliermo- 

couple 

Temper¬ 

ature 

'®C. 

Cell 12 

Cell 13 

Cell 14 

Cell 15 

Average of 
readiogs 

X 

0-12 

0.01291 

476 

0.0060 

0.0097 

0.0181 

0.0355 

15 

30-35 

.01279 

474 

.0056 

.0099 

.0174 

.0353 

6 

57-58 

.01282 

475 

.0061 

.0097 


.0347 

2 


.01290 

476 

.0060 

.0097 

.0181 

.0355 

Weighted mean 

12-15 

.01137 

427 

.0054 

.0080 

.0154 

.0307 

4 

24-29 

.01140 

428 

.0054 

.0082 

.0154 

.0306 

10 


,.01138 

427 

.0054 

.0081 

.0154 

.0307 

Weighted mean 

35-38 

..01515 

544 

.0074 

.0122 

.0225 

.0424 

6 

48-50 

.01518 

545 

.0073 

.0122 

.0226 

.0422 

4 


.01516 

544 

.0074 

.0122 

.0225 

.0424 

Weighted mean 

51-56 

.01610 

572 

.0078 

.01315 

.0244 

.0450 

10' , 


alloy obeys Raoult's law the free energy decrease is AF = RT In Ni, The 
excess free energy of one component of an actual alloy over the value which 
it would have if the solution were ideal, is AF — RT In (ai/Ni). Further¬ 
more, since a/N is equal to unity for an. ideal solution, a curve of ai/Ni 
or log (ai/Ni) plotted against Ni makes a very satisfactory way of represent¬ 
ing the deviation of any solution ■ from the ideal. The horizontal line 
corresponding to log (a/N) = 0 represents RaoulFs law. By extrapolating 
the log (ai/Ni) curve to the point where Ni is equal to zero it is easy to ob¬ 
tain the limiting value of Ui/Aq, which is the so-called Henry’s-law con¬ 
stant for this. component. As a matter of fact, the curves exhibited in 
this article show that Gi/Ni is never constant over any finite range of con¬ 
centration, and therefore the Henry’s-law constant cannot really be 
considered a constant at all, although in a great deal of vapor-pressure 
data recorded in the literature this ratio has been found “constant” within 
fairly narrow limits of experimental error. 

, The, activity of the second component of these alloys has been obtained 
from that of the fixst by means of the Duhem equation, which may be ex¬ 
pressed as follows: N% d log {a%/N^ == — Ni d log (ai/ATi). This may be 

written in the integrated form log (a 2 /iV‘ 2 ) — — J . Ni/N^ d log (ai/Ni). 

The value'of the right-hand term of this expression may be determinedly 
: first' deriving an empirical equation which will give the experimental values 
:of log {ai/Ni) as a function of N’t, and then carrying out the above, inte¬ 
gration. ' . In' the' present research it was found simpler, however, to .,plot 
the smoothed-out values'of log'(ai/iVi) at even mole fractions, as ..abscissas 
against, .the corresponding''values' of Ni/Ah as ordinates, and tO' determine 
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the area tinder the curve up to any desired value of A^ 2 . ' This process, 
although somewhat tedious, may be carried out with a fairly' high degree 
of accuracy and rapidity. There are two choices of a standard state for 
the second component of the alloy. The standard state of the first com¬ 
ponent has been fixed by defining ai = 1 vrhen Ni — I. The same choice 
is made in this article for the second component, namely 02 = 1 when 
A ^2 ” 1. The other possibility is to define ch/N 2 as equal to unity when 
N 2 — 0, The two standard states are related by a constant factor. For 
example, in cadmium-tin solutions at 483the value of a- 2 /A ^2 = 2.15 when 
Ah = 0.. If the value of a^/N^ when Ah = 0 had been defined as equal to 
unity, all the other values for a 2 /AA in the other concentrations would be 
obtained by dividing the present values by 2.15. 

The System; Cadmium-Tin 

■ Four runs were made, two of which were successful. The following 
values are the actual electromotive forces obtained. Each value is the 
average of about 10 readings taken at half-hour periods. In this and in 

Table II 

The System: Cadmium-Tin 
Run 2 


Composition of alloy No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 

Mole fraction Cd (Ni) 0.816 0.569 0.258 0.0835 

Electromotive force in volts 


Temp. 

°C. 

Cell 12 

13 

14 

15 

430 

0.0051 

0.0129 

0.0292 

0.0578 

483 

.0053 

.0141 

.0324 

.0632 

545 

.0061 

.0161 

.0368 

.0707 

585 

.0064 

,0173 

.0395 

.0749 

Calculated values of log(oi/iVi) from these measurements 

Temp.' 

Alloy No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No, 5 

430 

0,015 

0.060 

0.170 

0.250 

483 

.018 

.057 

.157 

.236 

545 

.013 

.047 

.135 ' 

.207^ - 

585 

.013 ' 

.042 

.124 

.198 



Run 4 



Composition of alloy 

Mole fraction Cd (Ni) 

No. 2 

0.749 

No. 3 No. 4 

0.630 0.451 

■ No. 5 
■0,222 


Electromotive force in volts 


Temp. 

Cell 12 

13 

14 

■ ',15' ■''"■, 

432, 

0.0071 

0,0099 

0.0166 

0.0315 ' .' 

482 

.0077 

.0111 

.0185 

. '.0355, ■. 

643' 

.0085 

.0126 

.0213 

.■0406 


Calculated values of log(ai/Ni) from these measurements 

",,Temp. 

■ Alloy No. 2 , 

No. 3 

'No. 4 ' 

' No. 5, 

:, 432 '. 

0.024' ''' 

0.059 

0.,i08 

" "0.203",,' 


'.■v'"'',- ■"'.023 v-'/' 

.053 

'■'■■■-'■■''"■'.099' 

.180 

■543 

.021' ■■, 

.045 

■ ■■ .0^83..' 

.152 
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subsequent tables, tbe term, “Cell 12/* is used to represent a cell of wbich 
one electrode was pure cadmium and the other electrode was alloy No. 2. 

Taelb III 


The; System: Cadmium-Tin 
A 431 ® B 483 ® 


-Vi 

IvOg(<ii/Vi) 

ai 

Log(S2AV2) 

02 

LogCoi/Vi) 

Ol 

L0g(G2/V2) 

at 

Nt 

0.0 

0.305 

O.'OOO 

0.000 

1.00 

0.279 

0.00 

0.000 

1 . 00 ' 

1.0 

.1 

.253 

.179 

.003 

0.91 

.229 

.17 

.0027 

.91 

0.9 

.2 

.206 

.32 

.011 

.82 

.184 

.31 

.0105 

.82 

.8 

.3 

.161 

.435 

.026 

.74 

.144 

.42 

.024 

.74 

.7 

,4 

.122 

.53 

.047 

.67 

.109 

.51 

.043 

■ .66 

.6 

.5 

.087 

.61 

.076 

.60 

.079 

.60 

.067 

.58 

.5 

.6 

.058 

.68 

.109 

.52 

.054 

.68 

.098 

.50 

.4 

.7 

.034 

.76 

.154 

.43 

.033 

.76 

.137 

.41 

.3 

.S 

.017 

.83 

.207 

.32 

.017 

.83 

.184 

,31 

.2 

.9 

.006 

.92 

.273 

.19 

.006 

.91 

.250 

.18 

.1 

1.0 

.000 

C 

1.00 

. 544 ® 

.35 

.00 

.000 

1.00 

.333 

D 585 ® 

,00 

.0 

0.0 

0.246 

0.00 

0.0000 

1.00 

0.232 

0.00 

0.0000 

1.00 

1.0 

.1 

.200 

.16 

.0025 

0.91 

.188 

.15 

.0023 

0.91 

0.9 

.2 

.160 

.29 

.0095 

.82 

.148 

.28 

.0093 

.82 

.8 

.3 

.123 

.40 

.022 

.74 

.112 

.39 

.021 

.74 

.7 

.4 

'.093 

.50 

.038 

.66 

.083 

.48 

.037 

.65 

,6 

.5 

.067 

.58 

.059 

.57 

.059 

. 57 * 

.057 

.57 

.5 

.6 

.045 

. 67 ' 

.086 

.49 

.039 

.66 

.082 , 

,48 

.4 

.7 

.027 

.75 

.117 

.39 

.024 

.74 

.110 

.39 

.3 

.8 

.014 

.83 

.158 

.29 

.012 

.82 

.147 

.28 

.2 

.9 

.005 

.91 

.210 

.16 

.0045 

.91 

" .193 

.16 

.1 

1.0 

.000 

1 . 0-0 

.275 

.00 

.0000 

1.00 

.25 

.00 

.0 


The calculated values of log (ai/Ni) obtained from these two runs have 
been plotted against Ah- The average deviation of the individual values 
from the smooth curves is 0.006 at 433°, 0.004 at 484° and 0.002 at 546°. 
In determining the curve, equal weight has been given to all the experi¬ 
mental points, but it is possible that the values for Run 2 are somewhat 
low and that all the values on the curve should be slightly higher. The 
smoothed-out values of log (ai/Ni) and the corresponding calculated 
values of log; (a-s/A^) at various mole fractions are recorded in Table , III 
(A-'D). The values of Ui and of (h are also given. 

Part of the data is summarized further in Pig. 2, and in Fig. 3. The re¬ 
sults' at'all , the temperatures are not shown in these curves but are used 
later in'Calculating heats of dilution. 

The System: Cadmium-Lead 

' Three complete runs were "made on cadmium-lead alloys. The electro- 
r!io,th’'e-force'values recorded are each averages of 10 or more individual 
readings. 
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The average deviation of the individual points from the smooth log 
(ai/Ni) curve is as follows: 0.004 at 432°; 0.002 at 480°; and 0.002 at 



Fig. 2.—S 3 ’'stem, cadmitim-tin. Deviation from 
the laws of the perfect solution. The horizontal line 
log (a/N) —0 corresponds to Raoult^s law 

544°; and 0.001 at 572°. The smoothed-out values of log (ai/Ni) and the 
corresponding values for log (a^/N^) are recorded in Table V (A-D). Fart 



0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 

Mole fraction cadmiuin, i'7cd 

Fig. 3.—Activity curves for the system, cadmium-tin, at 483° 

of''the'':,data issummarized fiirther:in'''Figs,.-A 5..;'Comparison of 
these .with the corresponding' curves, for' cadmium-tin alloys shows about 
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Tabl^ IV 

Thb System: Cadmium-Lbad 
Run 1 


Composition of alloy 
Mole fraction Cd (Ni) 

No. 2 

0.786 

No. 3 No. 4 

0.584 0.401 

No. 5 
0.155 

Temp. 

oc. 

Electromotive force in volts 

Cell 12 13 14 

15 

436 

0.0043 

0.0073 

0.0108 

0.0274 

484 

.0047 

.0081 

.0131 


Calculated values of Iog(si/iVi) from these measurements 

Temp. 

Alloy No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

436 

0.0441 

0.130 

0.243 

0.421 

484 

.042 

.126 

Run 2 

.223 


Composition of alloy 
Mole fraction Cd (Ni) 

No. 2 

0.696 

No. 3 No. 4 

0.509 0.569 

No. 5 
0.123 


Electromotive force in volts 


Temp. 

Cell 12 

13 

14 

15 

427 

0.0054 

0.0081 

0.0154 

0.0307 

476 

.0060 

.0097 

.0181 

.0355 

544 

.0074 

.0122 

.0225 

.0424 

572 

.0078 

.0132 

.0244 

.0450 

Calculated values of log(ui/i7i) from these measurements 

Temp. 

Alloy No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

427 

o.oso 

0.176 

0.349 

0.469 

476 

.077 

.163 

.327 

.434. ' 

544 

.066 

,143 

,293 

^ '■',.389",'';'' 

572 

.064 

.136 

.280 

.375 


Run 3 

Composition of alloy No* 2' 

Mole fraction Cd (iVi) 0.293 

ElectromotiYeforce in volts: . 544 ® 0.0215 466° 0.0170 

Calculated values of log feM) 544 ° 0.268 466° 0.301 

twice as great^ departure from Raoult's law as in the case of the system, 
cadmiitindead.' "This important fact,'will be discussed later. 


TABunV 

TimSYSTM: CADmUM-bSAD 
A 432° B 480° 


,iVi 

Log(m/Nt) 

, .<21 

UogCag/iVa) 

as 

Log(ai/Ah) 

ai 

liOg{m/Ns) 

as 

m 

o.o" 

0.57 

0.000 

0.0000 

1.000 

0.55 

0.000 

0.0000 

1.000 

1.0 

.'1 

.484 

.305 

,0047 

0.910 

.455 

.285 

.0052 

0.910 

0.9 

"-.2" 

' ' .398 

.500 

■ ,0197 

.835 

.369 

.470 

.021 

.840 

.8 

'■ ,3 

.316 

.620 

,047 

.780 

.292 

.590 

.046 

.780 

.7 

,4 

"■ .244 ' 

.700 

.086 

.730 

.226 

.675 

.082 

.725 

.6 

.5' 

.180 

.755 

.138 

.685 

.169 

.740 

,129 

.675 

.5 

.,6 

' .125 

.800 

.204 

.640 

.119 

.790 

.190 ■ 

.620 

.4 

'■ .7"' 

.078' 

.840 

.292 

.585 

.075 

.830 

.272 , 

,'.■560' 

■".3 

,.s 

'' .040, 

' .875 

.406 

.510 

.038 

.875, 

, .383 ',, ' 

■'■ AS5' 

",.2 

.9 

" .013 ' 

■",925 

.560 

.365 

.012 

■-..925 

'-■'■"'.539^'^'.'' "■ 

345 ■■' 

■■ :':.t 

1.0 

.000" 

1.000 

.80 : 

.000 

.000 

1.000 

,■.74' ■ 

".■000, 

.0 
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C 544^ D 572^^ 


0.0 

0.480 

0.000 

0.0000 

1.000 

0.463 

0.000 

0,0000 

1.000 

1.0 

.1 

.404 

2.55 

.0042 

0.910 

.391 

.245 

.0039 

0.910 

0.9 

.2 

.334 

.430 

.017 

.830 

.322 

.420 

.016 

.830 

.8 

.3 

.266 

.555 

.039 

.765 

.257 

.540 

.038 

.765 

.7 

.4 

.202 

.635 

.074 

.710 

.196 

.630 

.071 

.710 

.6 

.5 

.148 

,705 

.118 

.655 

.140 

.690 

.117 

.655 

.5 

.6 

.103 

.760 

.173 

.595 

.097 

.750 

.170 

.590 

.4 

.7 

.065 

.815 

.244 

.525 

.063 

.810 

.233 

.515 

.3 

.8 

.034 

.865 

.336 

.435 

.035 

.865 

CD 

CO 

.415 

.2 

.9 

.011 

.920 

.476 

.300 

.0105 

.920 

.464 

.290 

.1 

1.0 

.000 

1.000 

.67 

.000 

.0000 

1.000 

.63 

.000 

.0 


The System: Cadmium-Bismtitli 

Satisfactory measurements were obtained in four different runs. The 
recorded electromotive-force values are again averages of 10 or more in¬ 
dividual readings. 

During this run (No. 4) the wire connecting with the pure cadmium 
electrode broke, and it was impossible to measure Cells 12, 13, etc., di¬ 
rectly. Cells 32, 34 and 35 were, therefore, measured and the electro- 


TABnnVl 

The System: Cadmixjm-Bismxjth 
Run 3 


Composition of alloy 

Mole fraction Cd (Mi) 

No. 2 
0.727 

No. 3 No. 4 

0.639 0.456 

No. 5 
0.230 


Electromotive force in volts 


Temp. 

®C. 

Cell 12 

13 

14. 

U 

433., 

0.0090 

0.0139 

0.0269 

0..0477' 

475 

.0098 

.0154 

.0289 

.0513 

534' 

.0106 

.0170 

.0311 

.0562 •' 

Calculated values of 

log(ai/Mi) from these measurements 

Temp. ■ 

Alloy No. 2 

No.-3 ■ 

■ No. 4 

No.'S 

433 

0,0100 

-0.0051 

,-0.0425 

-0.0423 

475 

.0063 

- .0129 

- .0479 

- .0526 

534 

.0061 

- .0176 

- .0470 y 

- .0632 



Run 5 



Composition of alloy 

Mole fraction Cd (Mi) ■ ' 

No. 2 
0.864 

No. 3 „ No. 4 
'0.472 : ■ ' 0.282 

No.'S 
,; 0.1134' 


Electromotive force in volts 


Temp. 

Cell 12 

13 

14 

■ IS ' 

422 

0.0039 

0.0257 

■ 0,0416 - 

0.0673 ' 

471 

.0040 

.0279 

.'■■■ .'.0446 " 

' .0726 

... 628 

.0043 

.0305 

.0509 

.0789', 

Calculated values of log(ui/i7i) 

from these measurements ' 

.Temp. 

Alloy No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4.. 

No. S'' 

422- '' 

0.0070 

-0.0465 

-0.0540, ■■■ 

-0.0306.,'',, 

::,747T.- 

. 7'.0095'■'^7: 

- .0521 


''-,''V.0379""''" 

''.(:528v ■ 

.0096 '■ 

- .0579 

:.0911, 

-■, .0474 i' 
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Tabi.]^ VI {Continued) 
Run 6 


Composition of alloy 

Mole fraction Cd (Ni) 

No. 2 

0.857 

No. 3 No. 4 

0.606 0.372 

No. 5 
0.164 


Blectromotive force in volts 


Temp, 

Cell 12 

13 

14 

15 

431 

0.0041 

0.0161 

0.0034 

0.0570 

479 

.0045 

.0175 

.0361 

.0620 

633 

.0051 

.0193 

.0393 

.0673 

577 

.0056 

.0207 

.0420 

.0717 


Calculated values of 

log(ai/iVi) from these measurements 

Temp. 

Alloy No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

431 

0.0086 

-0.0119 

-0.0483 

-0.0298 

479 

.0070 

- .0159 

- .0540 

- .0445 

533 

.0035 

- .0227 

- .0620 

- .0550 

577 

.0009 

- .0270 

- .0680 

- .0640 



Run 4 



Composition of alloy 

Mole fraction Cd (Ni) 

No. 2 

0.859 

No. 3 No. 4 

0.478 0.316 

No. 5 
0.127 


motive-force values are recorded here. The electromotive force for Cell 
13 has been obtained by assuming that the log {ai/N-^ value for Alloy 3 
is correctly given by interpolation from the smooth plot of the other log 
(ai/Ni) values obtained from the other runs. Thus for Cell 13, E = 
RT/nF [log (ai/iVi) + log Ni], The measured values are as follows. 

Temp. I/Og(ai/W0 

°C. Cell 32 34 35 for Alloy No. 3 

473 -0.0222 0.0146 0.0423 -0.0470 

532 - .0241 .0157 .0457 - .0540 

Each electromotive-force value at the lower temperature represents the 
average of 16 actual readings. They are, therefore, quite reliable. Each 
of the values at 532® is an average' of 7 readings. Erom these results the 
following electromotive forces are obtained by the method just described. 


Temp. 

®C. 

Cell 12 

13 

14 

15 

473 

0.0042 

0.0264 

0.0410 

0.0685 

'532 

.0050 

.0291 

.0448 

.0748 


The corresponding calculated values for log (ai/Ah) are 

No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 

-0.047 -0.053 -0.027 

- .054 - .061 - .039 

The. point' corresponding to Alloy No. 5 is entirely off the log (ai/Ni) curve, 
but the, other points from this run fall very close to this curve with an aver¬ 
age deviation of 0.0005 at 473 ® and of 0,004 at 532When all the points 
from the'4 runsare examined the average deviation of these points'froni'the 
accepted smooth curve is found to be 0,002 at 431 ®, O.OGl at 477 ® and 0.002 


°C. , Alloy No. 2 

473' ■ . 0.0095: 

532. . .0034 
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at 533°. This is abotit the magaitude of the effect produced by an un¬ 
certainty of 0.1 inv. The activities of the components of the system 
cadmium-bismuth are, therefore, known with considerable accuracy. 
Table VII (A-C) records the interpolated values of log (ai/Ni) and of 
log (at/N^) at various mole fractions of cadmium. The results are of great 
interest, in that they show 
the remarkable behavior of 
the system, cadmium-bis¬ 
muth, in deviating to a 
greater extent from the ideal 
solution [where log {ui/Ah) = 

0] at high temperatures than 
at low. Cases of this kind 
are ver^^ rare. The s^^stem, 
cadmium-bismuth, is evi¬ 
dently very complex. It is 
possible that some tendency 
exists to form a weak com¬ 
pound, CdgBh, in the liquid 
state. Such a factor would 
reduce the activities of both 
components and would tend 
to annul the effect of any fac¬ 
tor which produces abnorm¬ 
ally large activities. When 
this system was investigated 
no,' compound between cad¬ 
mium and bismuth had been 
reported in the literature from 
a study of ■ freezing-point 
data. At the suggestion of 
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Fig.4.' 


0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 

Hole fraction cadmium, iVcd 
-System, cadmitim-lead. Deviation from 


the laws of the perfect solution. The horizontal 
the author, Mr. H. C. Betts line log (a/iV) = 0 corresponds to RaouiUs law 
of , this Laboratory made a 

series of cooling curves on cadmium-bismuth alloys of about the composition 
corresponding to CdsBh. He discovered at 161° a slight break in the 
freezing-point curve, which indicates the existence' of a, weak, compound. 
The existence of this compound is not surprising, 'since freezing-point'' 
diagrams show evidence of compounds corresponding to ZusSb^ and 
CcLSba. 

The results' are further summarized in Figs.''6 and' 7.' ' The initially high 
activity,of' each component when present,'inlarge exce'ss . is;''.evidence'that, 
at such concentrations the ..internal pressure difference .is^the,'predominating' ,, 
factor. As': the .mole'fractions of'the. two components become more nearly 
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equal, their activities are abnormally reduced by formation of compounds 
ill solution. The Duhem relation requires that when the log (ai/A/’i) 



0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 

Mole fraction cadmium Ncd 


Fig. 5.—^Activity curves for the system, cadmium-lead at 480® 

curve shows a minimum there will be a corresponding maximum for the 
log {(h/Ni) curve at the same composition. This is well brought out in 
Fig. 6 . Similarly, when one curve shows a point of inflection the other must 



Mole fraction cadmium, iVcd 

Fig. 6.—System, cadmium-bismuth. Deviation from the laws of the 


perfect solution. The horizontal line log (a/N) — 0 corresponds to 
' .Raoult’s law '' 

also change its',curvature. - In Fig. 6 .thelog'(a 2 :/i\i^ 2 ) curve'(for'bismuth^ 
inflects at about iVed '= 0.15. , ' Hence,The log; (a'l/iV'i) 'curve, .(for cadmium) 
has been drawn with'an inflection ./at the aanie' pointy,, although unfoitu- 
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Tablb VII 

Thu Systum: Cadmium-Bismuth 




A 431 ° 




B 477° 



Ni 

HogCai/iVi) 

ai Log(fl2/A’2) C2 

X^g{ai/Ni) 

Cl 

Xogia-z/Nij 

az 

Nz 

0.0 

-0.010 

0.000 0.0000 1.000 

- 0.024 0.000 

0.0000 

1.000 

1.0 

.1 

- .025 

.095 .0008 0.902 

— 

.036 

.092 

.0006 

0.902 

0.9 

.2 

■ - .039 

.183 .0033 .806 

- 

.050 

.178 

.0031 

.806 

.8 

.3 

- .048 

.269 .0063 .710 


.055 

.264 

.0046 

.708 

.7 

.4 

- .048 

.358 .0062 .609 

- 

.053 

.354 

.0034 

.605 

.6 

.5 

- .039 

.457 - .0013 .498 

— 

.044 

.452 

- .0043 

.495 

,.5 

.6 

- .014 

.581 - .0300 .373 


.021 

.572 

- .033 

.371 

.4 

.7 

+ .008 

.714 - .0690 .256 

-f 

.004 

.707 

- .078 

.251 

.3 

.8 

+ .0106 

.82 - .0760 .168 

4“ 

.010 

.818 

- .095 

.161 

.2 

.9 

4- .006 

.913 - .046 .090 

H- 

.006 

.912 

- .070 

.085 

.1 

1.0 

-f .000 

1.000 + .12 .000 

4- 

.000 1.000 

"f .024 

.000 

.0 



C i 

533° 







Ni 

Log(.ai/A'iJ ai 

nog(a2/iY2) 

C2 




0.0 

- 0.030 0.000 


0.0000 


1.000 

1.0 



.1 

- .046 .090 


.0008 


0.902 

0.9 



.2 

- .060 .174 


.0033 


.806 

.8 



.3 

- .064 .259 


.0044 


.707 

.7 



.4 

- .061 .348 


.0028 


.604 

.6 



.5 

- .052 .444 


.0050 


.495 

.5 



.6 

- .028 .563 

— 

.035 


.369 

.4 



.7 

+ .002 .704 

— 

.091 


.243 

.3 



.8 " 

+ .0085 .816 

— 

.110 


.155, 

.2 



.9 

+ .0055 .912 

— 

.091 


.081 

.1 



1.0 

+ .000 1.000 

4 * 

.010 


.000 

.0 



nately no experimental point was obtained at concentrations of cadmium 

less than A^cd = 



. 0 . 2 : ■ 0 . 4 ' .. ' 0.6 0.8'' : : 1.0; • ' 

'Mole fraction cadmium:, .iVcd ' ■ 

" Fig.'?,—Activity curves for the system,. cadminm-bismtitli'.atA77®''; 
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The System; Zmc-Cadmiuin 

Three independent runs were made on zinc-cadmium alloys and re¬ 
liable electromotive-force measurements were obtained at 435°, 466° and 
540°. The data follow. Each electromotive-force value is the average 
of 10 or more readings. 

TABrn VUI 

Thu Systum: Zinc-Cadmium 
Run 1 

Compositioti of alloy No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 

Mole fraction Zn (Ni) 0.786 0.602 0.373 0.244. 

Electromotive force in volts 

Temp. 

°C. Cell 12 13 14 15 

469 0.0037 0.0069 0.0125 0.0237 

539 .0042 .0080 .0153 .0291 

Calculated values of log (at/Ni) from these measurements 
Temp. Alloy No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 

469 0.054 0.127 0,259 0.291 

539 .052 .121 .238 , .251 

Run 2 

Composition of alloy No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 

Mole fraction Zn (A5) 0.150 0.344 0.536 0.690 

Electromotive force in volts 


Temp- 

Cell 12 

13 

14 

15 

436 

0.0275 

0.0136 

0.0083 

0.0058 

464 

.0294 

.0147 

.0084 

.0063 

541 

.0367 

.0182 

.0105 

.0068 

.572 

.0390 

.0200 

.0126 

.0080 


Calculated values of log{ai/Ni) from these measurements 

Temp. 

Alloy No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

436 

0.432 

0.271 

0.153 

0.0786 

464 

.421 

.263 

. 156 

.0750 

541 

.368 

.239 

.141 

.0769 

5'72 

.351 

.225 

.12L 

.0657 



Run 3 



Composition of alloy 

No. 2 

No. 3 No. 4 

No. 6 

Mole fraction Zn (iYi) 

0.848 

0.687 0.456 

0.251 


Electromotive force in volts 


Temp, 

Cell 12 

13 

14 

15 

434 

0.0021 

0.0047 


0.0170 

464 

.0024 

.0052 

0.0129 

.0186 

541 

.0031 

.0067 


.0235 


Calculated values of log(ai/Ni) from these measurements 

Temp. 

., Alloy No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

434 

0.0422 

0.0958 


0.359 

464 

.0385 

,0910 • 

0.164 

'.347 

'541 

.0333 

.0798 


: "' .310 


These/log (ai/Ni) values have been' plotted against Ni and smooth 
curves,.obtained. ,'The average ..deviation of' the experimental points 
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from the accepted curves is 0.004 at 435°, 0.003 at 466° and 0.003 at 
540°. These correspond' to an average accuracy of 0.2 mv. 



Mole fraction zinc. Nzn 
Fig. 8 . —System, zinc-cadmium. Deviation from 
the laws of the perfect solution. The horizontal 
line log (a/N) = 0 corresponds to Raoult’s law 

The smoothed“Out values at even mole fractions are recorded in Table 
IX (A-C). The log a/N data for 540° and for 435 ° are further summarized in 

TABnn IX 


The System: Zinc-Cadmium 
A ■ 435° ■ ■ B 466° 


Ni 

IfOgiai/Ni) 

<X1 

hogiaz/Nz) 

ai 

hogiai/Ni) 

ai 

hogia^/Nj) 

at 

.'Vs 

0..0 

0.57 

0.000 

0.0000 

1.000 

0.55 

0.000 

0.000 

,1.000 

'l'.,0,' 

.1 

.482 

.303 

.0040 

0.909 

.46 

.288 

.005 

0.910 ',, 

0.9 

>2. 

.. ,.395 

.497 

.0205 

.838 

.383 

■'.483,: 

", '.019,',' 

',83,5,',,' 

.8 

.3 

.311 

.615 

.050 

.784 

.302 

.600 

"\om ' 

.'78,0'."', 

,: ' .7 

,.4" 

.240' 

.695 

.089 

.740 

.233 

.684 

,'."■'.083', " 

''."725'':' 

"" '.6 

.,,.6 

' .181 

.758" 

.138 

.685 

.176 

.750 

■ ■ ,,.130' '„ 

■ .6'76,‘'',', 



^ ' ,.vvl31 

■,.811 

■.199,L": 

.635 

.127,;.: 

,805 


.620 



' :'.092.. 

,■ '.865 

.272 . 

.560 

,087 

..855. 

■'■■■■" ,265 ,'" 

,,.550:: ,■ 

, .,3 


, 056'" 

, ' .910 

.382 

,48 

.052 

.900 

.,370,"' 

.470'"^'': 



.025 

.950 

.561 

365 

.020 

■■':::v945'l 


'"""35 '" 


1.0 

000 

1.000 


.000 

.000 

1.000 

.80 

.000 

.0 
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Tabi^E IX (Continued) 
C 540® 


Ni 


ai 

Log(a2/iY2) 

m 

Nt 

0.0 

0.490 

0.000 

0.000 

1.000 

1,0 

.1 

.413 

.260 

.004 

0.910 

0.9 

.2 

.340 

.440 

.017 

.830 

.8 

.3 

.274 

.565 

.039 

.765 

.7 

.4 

.216 

.660 

.070 

.705 

.6 

.5 

.163 

.730 

.113 

.650 

.5 

.6 

.117 

.786 

.169 

.590 

.4 

.7 

.079 

.840 

.242 

.525 

.3 

.8 

.046 

.890 

.341 

.440 

.2 

.9 

.018 

.940 

.50 

.32 

.1 

1.0 

.000 

1.000 

.71 

.00 

.0 


Fig. 8, while the activities of each component at 466° are plotted against 
the mole fraction of zinc in Fig. 9. 



0.2 0.4 0,6 0.8 1.0 

Mole fraction zinc, Nza 

Fig. 9-—Activity curves for the system, zinc- 
cadmium at 466 ° 

The System: Zinc-Tin 

Three independent rims have been made on alloys of zinc with tin, and 
reliable results have been obtained at 431°, 466°, 539° and 570°. The 
data follow. Fach electromotive-force value is the average of 10 or more 
readings. 

When these log (ai/iVi) values are plotted against A^i the points from Run 
2 are found to fall uniformly lower than the points from the Other "two 
runs. This was to be expected, since in preparing the electrolyte for Run 

hydrogen chloride 
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liberated by hydrolysis of the fused chlorides. When the electroKde' was 
poured' into the cell a small evolution of hydrogen took place. Since the 
zinc in these alloys would be preferentially oxidized by the hydrogen ion 
in the electrol}de, its mole fraction in the alloys would be reduced, the elec- 


Table X 

The System: Zinc-Tin 
Run 1 


Composition of alloy 

Mole 'fraction Zn (Ah) 

No. 2 

0.845 

No. 3 No. 4 

0.583 0.384 

No. 5 
0.221 

Temp. 

°C. 

Biectromotive force in volts 

Cell 12 13 11 

15 

431 

0.0024 

0.0065 

0.0138 

0.0267 

466 

.0026 

.0078 

.0161 

.0303 

537 

.0035 

.0104 

.0205 

.0369 

570 

.0038 

.0106 

.0226 

.0401 


Calculated values of 

log(ai/ Ah) from these measurements 

Temp. 

Alloy No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

431 

0.0389 

0.1409 

0.2183 

0.2734 

466 

.0385 

.1280 

.1965 

.2430 

537 

.0298 

.1045 

.1605 

.1960 

570 

.0280 

,0955 

.1455 

.1765 



Run 2 



Composition of alloy 

Mole fraction Zn (iVi) 

No. 2 

0.142 

No. 3 No. 4 

0.310 0.473 

No. 5 
0.721 


Biectromotive force in volts 


Temp. Cell 12 

13 

14 

15 

4'67 

0.0436 

0.0220 

0.0123 

0.0050 

537 

.0523 

.0276 

,0161 

.0068 


Calculated values of 

log(Ei/iVi) from these measurements 

Temp. 

Alloy No. 2 

No, 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

467 

0.253 

0.209 

0.157 

0.074 

537 

.197 

.165 

Run S 

.125 

.058 

Composition of alloy 

Mole fraction Zn (Ni) 

No. 2 

0.173 

No. 3 No. 4 

0.497 0.644 

No,'5 
0.780 


Biectromotive force in volts 


Temp. Cell 12 

13 

14 

15. , 

,432, 

. 0.0327 

0.0088 

0.0050 

0.0029 

467 

.0364,"" 

.0102 

.0061 

.0035 

541 

.0443 

.0135 

'.0078 ,, 

' .0045.' 


Calculated values of log(Ei/iVi) from these measurements 

Temp. 

, Alloy No. 2 

No . 3 

No. 4 

' '''No. ,5 

'■' 4,32 

'' 0.294 

0.178 

0.120 

',■0.067..,":...," 

467 

' .266' ■ 

.165 

.108 

'.,"'.060 

541 

.213 , , , 

.137 

.095 

.052 


tfomotive forces obtained would be too high and the calculated values 
of log {ai/Ni) would be too low. When these log (ai/Ni) values from Run 2 
are corrected by adding'a .constant factor of 0.010 at 466° and of 0.012 
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at 539° they fall very closely upon the smooth curve obtained from the data 
of the other two runs. The average deviation of all the experimental 
points from the accepted curve then becomes 0.001 at 431°, 0.001 at 
466°, 0.003 at 539° and 0.000 at 570°. 

The smoothed-out values of log (ai/ATi) and the corresponding values 
of log {(h/Ah) calculated by the Duhem relation are recorded in Table XI 
(A-D). Pigs. 10 and 11 also summarize part of these data. The values 
from Run 2 are not shown in the plots. 

TABrn XI 


Tnn System: Zinc-Tin 

A 431" B 466° 


Ni 

Log(ai/.Vi} 

ai 

LogCas/A's) 

02 

Log(fli/Vi) 

ai 

"Logia^/Nn) 

<22 

m 

0.0 

0 .339 

0.000 

0.0000 

1.000 

0.302 

0.000 

0.0000 

1.000 

1.0 

.1 

.310 

.204 

.0016 

0.904 

.276 

.189 

.0014 

0.903 

0.9 

.2 

.280 

.380 

.007 

.815 

.249 

.355 

.0062 

.810 

.8 

.3' 

.248 

.530 

.018 

.730 

.220 

.500 

.015 

.725 

.7 

.4 

.213 

.655 

.037 

.655 

.192 

.620 

.032 

.645 

.6 

.5 

.176 

.750 

.068 

.585 

.160 

.725 

.058 

.570 

.5 

.6 

.136 

.821 

.117 

.524 

.124 

.800 

.102 

.505 

.4 

.7 

.097 

.875 

.191 

.465 

.088 

.860 

.170 

.445 

.3 

.8 

.058 

.914 

.308 

.405 

.053 

.905 

.274 

.375 

.2 

.9 

.024 

.950 

.506 

.320 

.022 

.945 

.459 

.290 

.1 

1.0 

.000 

1.000 

C 539° 

.76 

.000 

.000 

1.000 

.72 

D 570° 

.000 

.0 

0.0 

0.240 

0,000 

0.0000 

1.000 

0.212 

0.000 

0.0000 

1.000 

1.0 

.1 

.221 

.165 

,0010 

0.902 

0.196 

.157 

.0008 

0.902 

0.9 

.2 

.202 

.318 

.t)044 

.808 

.180 

.303 

.0037 

.806 

.8 

.3 

.181 

.455 

.011 

.720 

.162 

.436 

.010 

.720 

.7 

.4 

.158 

.575 ' 

.024 

.636 

.142 

.555 

.021 

.630 

.6 

.5 

.132 

.680 

.045 

.555 

.117 

.655 

.041 

.550 

.5 

.6 

.103 

.760 

.080 

.480 

.090 

.740 

.074 

.475 

.4 

.7 

' .073 

.830 

.136 

.410 

.062 

.810 

.127 

.402 

.3 

.8 

,.0445 

.885 

.222 

.333 

.038 

.875 

.198 

.315 

.2 

,.9 

.0185 

‘ .940 

.379 

.240 

.016 

.935 

.325 

.210 

.1 

1.0 

V : .ooo 

1.000 

.60 

.000 

.000 

1.000 

.54 

.000 

.0 


The form of the log (ai/Ni) curve for zinc in these alloys differs somewhat 
from that shown by the components of cadmium-tin, cadmium-lead, cad¬ 
mium-zinc alloys. For , these the log (a/N) curves are approximately 
though not exactly represented by a half-parabola, whereas for zinc in 
zinc-tin alloys the log (ui/Ni) curve flattens out considerably in all alloys 
containing less than about 60% zinc. The limiting value of log (di/Ni) 
where Ah ~ 0, is about one-half what it would be if the curve had remained 
parabolic over the whole range. ■ The activity coefficient' of tin, log,(a 2 /Ar 2 ), 
is also reduced in the same region, but the effect is not so apparent be- 
'Cause the log (a 2 /Af 2 ). values ■a3te:normafly rather,small .for.'rich 
in tin.' This reduction of the activities/cf^zinc 'and,,tu^ in alloys rich in 
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tin may possibly be due to the formation of a weak compound in the 
liquid alloy. The freezing-point diagram shows no solid compound, but 
it might be mentioned that the electromotive-force method is a much 
more delicate means for determining activities than the average alloy 
freezing-point diagram now in existence. 

Comparison of the Activity Curves for Various Alloys 

Of the five liquid metal systems investigated, three exhibit simple type 
log (a/AO cun^es for which the actmties of each component are greater 
than demanded by Raoult’s law. These are cadmium-tin, cadmium- 
lead, and cadmium-zinc. 


bo 

3 ' 

1 

ra 


a 

o 


cS 

*o 
« . 
.2 

' 

’i 




— 

Lj 





/ 





1 
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// 


Zn 

\ . 

Sn y 

/ 





Run 1 o' 

■ 3 0 „ 




.■ 



The system zinc-tin also 
shows too high acti\dties, but 
the curve is not quite so sim¬ 
ple as in the three cases just 
mentioned. The system cad¬ 
mium-bismuth is still more 
complicated. Certain amal¬ 
gams also show abnormally 
high activities for each com¬ 
ponent. Thus the vapor 
pressure of mercury at 320° 
from amalgams of zinc, bis¬ 
muth, gold, tin and lead, is 
abnormally high.^‘»^^''^^ 

If' the internal pressure 
difference between the two 
components of an alloy is re¬ 
sponsible for their abnormal 
increase in activity, there 
should be some parallelism 
between the values of these 
two quantities in various 
alloys. 

" The internal-pressures of 
liquid 'zinc, cadmium, tin, 
lead and bismuth can be esti-" 
mated® from existing surface-' 
tension'and'density"'data^'on .these metals. The' values, at''456°'of"',the; 
" 'quantity'^o-/'!^^'^* where Ko-'.represents-■the-'surface energy;and:V'the"'.'molal.'''", 
volume, are as follows: zinc,-380;'€adimum,:-274;rtin,'222>,^^^ 
bismuth, 150. In Table XII values of for certain alloys are 


0.2 0.4 0.6 , , .■, 0 ,. 8 „ 

Mole fraction zinc, Azsj 

Fig. 10.—^System, zinc-tin. Deviation from the 
laws of the perfect solution- The horizontal line 
log ia/N) == 0 corresponds to Raoult’s law 
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compared with the corresponding activity coefficients of cadmium and tin 
from these alloys. 

Tabi^E XII 

Activity Co^ifFiciBNTS in Various Auuoys 


Alloy 

t 

®c. 

Vcd=0.0 

Log(a/Ar) for Cd 
Wcd = 0.1 

Vcd«0.2 

Int, press, diff. 

Cd~Sn 

483 

0.28 

0,228 

0.185 

52 

Cd-Pb 

480 

.55 

.455 

.369 

92 

Cd-Zu 

466 

.80 

.540 

.373 

106 



o 

o 

II 

rt 

'Logia/N) for Sn 
Vsn-0,1 



Sn-Zn 

466 

0.72 

0.459 

0.274 

158 

Sn-Cd 

483 

.33 

.250 

.184 

52 


It will be observed that in the case of both the cadmium and the tin 
alloys there is a parallelism between the log (a/iV) and the 
values. The two series are not strictly proportional, but there is enough 
evidence to show that a difference of internal pressure is a large factor in 
determining activities in liquid metal systems. 



0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 

Mole fraction zinc, iVzn 

Fig. 11.—Activity curves for the system, zinc-tin 

; at466° /■' ' ■ ' 

A similar comparison might be made of the escaping tendencies of zinc 
from zinc-cadmium and zinc-tin alloys, but the results would mean very 
little, since in thelatter case the log (a/N) curve is quite; irregular and is 
probably complicated by compound formation. The internal-pressure 
theory requires that solutions of zinc with lead, and zinc with bismuth show 
still greater positive deviations from ideal behavior than have been found 
in the case of cadmium-lead or zinc-cadmium solutions. The theory is 
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corroborated by the fact that both zinc-lead and zinc-bismuth alloys form 
two liquid phases. The critical mixing temperature., for these two systems 
are given in Landolt-Bornstein “Tabellen’' as about 850° for zinc-bismuth 
and about 950° for zinc-lead. This temperature should be higher for 
zinc-bismuth if internal pressures were the onl}^ factor, but it is possible 
that the activities of both components are considerably reduced by com¬ 
pound formation just as has been found in cadmium-bismuth alloys. 
The fact that 2 phases are formed, however, is strong evidence in' favor of 
the internal-pressure theor^^ 

The Heat of Mixing 

The heat of the reaction taking'place in a galvanic cell may be readily 
calculated from measurements of the electromotive force of the ceU at 
different temperatures. Calculations made using the electromotive- 
force data obtained in the present research, give the heat absorbed during 
the transfer of 1 mole of pure liquid metal from the pure state to an alloy 
of known composition. If, for example, Hi is the molal heat content of 
pure zinc, and Hi is the partial molal heat content of zinc in a given zinc 
alloy, then according to the so-called Kirchhoff equation Hi—Hi == 2.303- 

where the values of log (ai/Ni) are those given earlier 
ai 

in this article. This equation is applicable also to the second component of 
the alloy; thus H 2 —H 2 — 2.303 RT^ ^ . The Helmholtz equa¬ 

tion may also be used to calculate the partial molal heat of dilution of that 
component with respect to which the cell is reversible. Thus, Hi—Hi = 
»F:[r.(d£/dr)—H], where -h- is the valence of the reacting ion, 'and'F 
is the Faraday constant, namely 23074 calories* per volt-equivalent. The 
quantity H—H has been defined as the relative heat content, L, of one 
component of an alloy of some definite composition.® The-absolute 
values of H and'of H have , no interest in' the present connection; it: is, 
onl 3 r the heat effect accompanying the reaction which is important. • '■ 

' The partial molal heats of dilution of the. more electropositive component 
of each alloy system have been obtained in the two ways—by' applying' 
the 'Helmholtz equation to the individual electromotive values, and ;then, 
plotting these , heats and' interpolating at even mole fractions,, and ,'also 
by''using the'Kirchlioff relation .with, the, log, (a/AO. values at-these; even 
mole fracti'o,ns. '' The,heat, values obtained by .these-two „m;ethod.S' have'-,be,'en 
averaged and the results -are recorded' below. Tn' general,' the ''agreement 
between'the two sets of values'was just about proportional ,tO';'the,.avet^,ge; 
deviation of the experimental log''(a/H)./values',frpm-;t'he',accepted,s.in:oo,',th,, 
curves. If these points had exactly fitted the log (a/N) curves there would 
s Randall and Bisson, Tms■ ^ 
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of coiirse have been no discrepancy between the 2 sets of heat values. 
The Kirchhoff equation is the only one applicable to the less electropositive 
component of the alloy. 

The accuracy of the heat values depends upon the size of the tempera¬ 
ture interval. Tor example, in the neighborhood of 500°, an error of 
0.0001 volt in one of the electromotive-force values produces an uncer¬ 
tainty of 25 calories in the heat effect when the temperature interval is 
140°, about 50 cal. when the temperature interval is 70°, and about 100 
cal. vrhen this interval is only 35°. Calculations of the partial molal heats 
of dilution for each component of the systems cadmium-tin, cadmium- 
lead, cadmium-zinc and zinc-tin have been made for two or three tempera¬ 
ture intervals in the attempt to determine (1) the relation between the heat 
of mixing and the deviation from the laws of the perfect solution, and (2) 
how the heat of dilution changes with the temperature. 

The heat values are recorded in Table XIII. In the first line it will 
be seen that when 1 mole of pure liquid cadmium is added to a very large 
amount of pure liquid tin at the same temperature, the heat absorbed 
amounts to 1360 calories. Similarly, if 1 mole of pure liquid cadmium is 
added to a very large amount of a cadmium-tin alloy in which the mole 
fraction of cadmium (Nq^) is 0.3, only 830 calories will be absorbed. It 
wih be noticed that certain values in the third column of Table XIII are 
in parentheses. These values are somewhat uncertain. All the values 
in this column are extrapolated from the data in the remaining columns. 

TABr^XIII _ 

Summary or PARTiAr Mouau Heats or Dilution, H—H 
In Calories 

Temp. Mole fraction of the solute named 

intervai 


Solute 

In alloy 

,®C. 

0.0^ 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

O.S 

0.9 

1.0 

Cd 

Cd-Sn 

431-585 

1360 

1170 

1000 

830 

650 

480 

320 

190 

100 

40 

0 



431-544 

1400 

1210 

1030 

840 

650 

460 

300 

ISO 

80 

30 

0 



483-544 

1470 

1280 

1100 

920 

740 

560 

410 

270 

140 

40 

0 

Sn 

Cd-Sn 

431-585 

1800 

1450 

1090 

790 

530 

340 

190 

90 

30 

10 

0 



431-544 

1800 

1480 

1170 

870 

600 

370 

210 

95 

35 

10 

0 



4S3-544 

(2500) 

(1800) 

1280 

900 

590 

370 

220 

110 

40 

10 

0 

Cd 

Cd-Pb 

432-572 

2150 

1820 

1510 

1220 

950 

720 

510 

300 

140 

50 

0 



480-544 

2300 

1960 

1620 

1280 

1040 

800 

600 

410 

240 

70 

0 

Pb 

Cd-Pb 

432-572 

3500 

2580 

1770 

1160 

720 

440 

270 

150 

70 

15 

0 



480-544 

3600 

2660 

1860 

1250 

820 

550 

350 

220 

120 

45 

0 

Cd 

Zn-Cd 

435-540 

(2000) 

1580 

1260 

1000 

780 

580 

420 

280 

140 

60 

0 



466-540 

(1900) 

1490 

1180 

940 

740 

560 

400 

260 

140 

60 

0 

Zn 

■ Zu-Cd 

435-540 

2500 

1900 

1380 

980 

650 

460 

320 

220 

140 

70 

0 



466-540 

2500 

1900 

1400 

1050 

720 

500 

350 

240 

150 

70 

0 

Zn 

Zn-Sn, 

'' 431-570 

2490 

2220 

1940 

1650 

1370 

1110 

840 

600 

350 

140 

0 



466-539 

2380 

2120 

1850 

1580 

1310 

1060 

800 

560 

340 

140 

0 



431-466 

2560 

2290 

2020 

1720 

1420 

1140 

850 

600 

370 

150 

0 

Sn 

Za-So 

431-570 

4500 

3340 

2170 

1340 

850 

530 

310 

160 

70- 

20 

0 



466-539 

4600 

3060 

1990 

1300 

840 

510 

300 

■ 150." 

: 

■20 

0 



431-466 

(4100) 

3200 

2340 

1560 

ICKIO 

620 

370. 

190 

70 

20':'' 

0 


Inspection of this table shows that in general the various sets of heat 
values, calculated froiu different temperature .' intervals, are concordant. 
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As a rule the discrepancies are not larger than the error of measurement. 
It must, therefore, be concluded that the change in the heat of dilution with 
temperature is fairly small. 

The heat values given in the fourth column of Table XIII, under the head¬ 
ing “0.0,’' correspond to the heat absorbed when 1 mole of pure liquid A 
is added to a very large amount of pure liquid B. These particular heats 
of dilution bear a simple relation to the differences between the internal 
pressures of the two components, A and B. In order to show this relation¬ 
ship the values of Col. 4 are averaged and recorded in Table XIV together 
with the corresponding internal-pressure differences. 

TAsrs XIV 

Internal Pressure Difference and Heat of Mixing when 1 Mode of Eiquid A 


IS Added to a Very Large Amount of Liquud B 

Heat absorbed Internal press, diff. Ratio 


A 

B 

H-H Cal. 

ACHct/FVs) A(y/VV^) 

(H-£0/A(£o-/FV3) (h. 

-H)/a(7/fV3) 

Cd 

Sn 

1400=*= 60 

52 

58 

27.0=^1.2 

24.1=i=1.0 

Cd 

Pb 

2200=±= 50 

92 

93 

24.0=*=0.6 

2S.6=±=0.6 

Cd 

Zn 

1950=^200 

106 

94 

18.4=^1.9 

20.8=i=2.I 

Sn 

Cd 

1800=i= 50 

52 

58 

34.6=^=1.0 

31.0=*=0.9 

Sn 

Zn 

4550=±=150 

158 

152 

29.0^1.0 

30.0=fcl.0 


In this table two criteria have been used for estimating internal pres¬ 
sure. The ratios given in the last two columns are approximately con¬ 
stant, being especially so in the last column. The discrepancies in these 
ratios are no greater than the uncertainty of the internal-pressure values 
themselves. It may be concluded, therefore, that in liquid alloys which 
are not complicated by compound formation between the components, 
the heat of mixing is directly proportional to the internal-pressure differ¬ 
ence. A comparison similar to that in Table XIV might be made in the 
case where zinc is the solute, that is, in zinc-tin and zinc-cadmium alloys. 
The results, however, would mean very little, since the activity curves of 
zinc in zinc-tin alloys are not of the simple type, and very probably the in¬ 
ternal-pressure difference is in this case not the only factor which operates 
to produce departures from Raoult's law. 

It has been shown that where an alloy solution is free from compounds 
between the components, both the deviations from Raoult’s law and the 
partial molal heats of mixing are proportional to differences of . internal 
pressure. It follows, therefore, that these first two quantities are closely 
related. For a given solute in different liquid aHoy systems the partial 
molal heat of dilution is very nearly directly proportional to the deviation 
of this, solute from Raoult's law. 

This research was undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Joel H. 
'Hildebrand., I' ' wish' in' conclusion to.'express; my 'sincere', appreciation 
his personal kindness and stimulating counsel throughout the investiga¬ 
tion,:. 
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Accurate determinations of the activities of liquid zinc, cadmium, tin, 
lead and bismuth in five binary-alloy systems have been made at tempera¬ 
tures ranging from 400° to 600°*. 

With the single exception of the system, cadmium-bismuth, which gave 
a very complicated type of activity curve, all the alloy systems investigated 
showed escaping tendencies or activities greater than required by Raoult’s 
law. In regard to departures from this ideal solution law, and also in re¬ 
gard to the heats of mixing, the results of this research furnish strong evi¬ 
dence for the validity of the internal-pressure theory as applied to liquid 
metal systems. 

Berkeley, Caeieornia 

i Contribution erom the Kent Chemicae bABORAToRY or the University or 

Chicago] 

THE EFFECT OF PRESSURE ON OVERVOLTAGE 

By S. J. Bircher and Wieeiajvi D. Harkins 
Received September 6, 1923 

In 1919 Macinnes and Adler^ published a theory of overvoltage based 
in part upon the theory of Moller^ and in part upon the then unpublished 
work of Goodwin and Wilson. Since‘then the latter have published their 
data,® which indicate that overvoltage increases as the pressure is reduced, 
and with extreme rapidity at low pressure. 

In 1914, Harkins and Adams^ determined the effect of pressure on the 
hydrogen overvoltage of mercury. The}^ state, ‘‘Keeping the current 
constant, the pressure in the hydrogen cell may be raised from one atmos¬ 
phere to three and reduced to twenty millimeters, without producing any 
significant change in the potential between the cathode and the hydrogen 
electrode. In such a system the potential values are never absolutely 
constant. They may undergo a progressive gradual change or be subject 
to slight eccentric variations, but such changes can in no way he correlated 
with changes'in, pressure.” Newbery found that oxygen overvoltage is 
practically constant in the range between 1 and 100 atmospheres.^ 

It will be noted that the conclusions reached by Goodwin and Wilson, 
■and by Harbins'and , Adams are quite contradictory, but, it is thought that 
the data and discussion' herein contained, which are ,much' more closely 
in agreement with the latter, indicate how both conclusions have been 
reached. 

I'MacImies and Adler, This Journae, 41,194 (1919).,' " 

' ' Goodwin,'and'Wilson, Trans. Am. ElectrocJmm. Soc., 11,172'''"(1921'). ■' 

' ^ Harkins and Adams,, Thesis, Library 'of'■the,UniYersity'':of',Ghieago,'' 1914. , ■ 

^'Newbery,'5oc.,'105,,;24,19, (1914). ■ t.,',,;'.'",;':/ 
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Both papers referred to above stress the necessity for expressing the over¬ 
voltage as a difference between the potential of the cathode and that of a 
reversible hydrogen electrode under the same conditions. Though this 
is the usual definition of overvoltage, the method of measuring such differ¬ 
ences directly presents certain difficulties due to the non-reversibility of 
'the hydrogen electrode at low pressures. An analysis of the experimental 
conditions employed by both Goodwin and Wilson, and Harkins and Adams 
suggested the possibility of studying certain factors individually without 
violation of any of the conditions inherent in the usual procedure. This 
analysis was undertaken after preliminary work upon the effect of pressure 
on the nickel cathode which appeared at first to agree with the conclusions 
of Goodwin and Wilson. This work was later found to be incorrect. 

The effect of pressure on overvoltage as usually defined involves two 
distinct effects, that on the hydrogen electrode and that on the cathode 
potential. The practice of separating these effects when the influence of 
conditions other than pressure upon overvoltage is studied is quite general. 
It was therefore our purpose to study these effects separately and then to 
combine the numerical results. 

In determining the effect of pressure on the hydrogen electrode potential, 
the h 3 rdrogen electrode and the mercurous sulfate electrode, used as a ref¬ 
erence electrode, w^ere in communication in the same pressure bottle. 
Sulfuric acid of 0.1 A" concentration was used throughout and the hydrogen 
was prepared by the method of Cooke and Richards.® Connection between 
the two electrodes was made by a column of sulfuric acid sufficiently long 
to insure the absence of mercury ions in the hydrogen electrode vessel 
during the time required to make the measurements. 

From the data of Table I it is to be noted that the potential of the hydro¬ 
gen electrode decreases as the pressure is reduced, and down to at least 
100 mm. the decrease is quite dose to that demanded by the Nernst form¬ 
ula. The accuracy of these values is well within the limits that Goodwin 
and Wilson, or Harkins and Adams, attained in measuring overvoltage. 
The greater difficulty, experienced in.: maintaining steady, potential values 
for the hydrogen electrode when the pressure is quite, loW' is due to several 
factors. The rate at which the hydrogen is introduced and the size of the 
bubbles admitted tend tO' produce .fluctuations "in pressure. Any differ¬ 
ences, in the pressure of' the hydrogen before and after,it enters: the cell, 
would'have a similar, .effect,' because of volume ■ changes. The greater"' 
tendency toward ebullition at the .lower-pressures, may cause'irregularities 
.inthe, pressure" due-to irregular,, bubble'emission.' If the capacity: of .'the.' 
hydrogen,■■electrode'is, small .or if it.is not sufficiently weE ,satur,ated„: with 
■hydrogen it may cease to^ function ..as-;a hydrogen electrode-entirely at low 
pressure. The potential under auch.-'-Gonditions’ becom^es ,'-qui",te'.,'positiv€r--,'' 
* Cooke and Richards, Am. Chem, .81-'(1B^)^. ‘ 
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about that of the single potential of platinum in sulfuric acid. In so far as 
the pressure conditions are favorable to equilibrium conditions the poten¬ 
tial of the hydrogen electrode is a function of the partial pressure of the 
hydrogen. ■ 

In order to define certain terms and conditions, several factors will be dis¬ 
cussed before dealing with the eftect of pressure on the potential of the 
cathode. 

The term reduction in pressure may be interpreted in either of two ways. 
It may refer to changes in the total pressure of the gases above the electfo- 
lyte irrespective of their nature or number, or to the change in the partial 
pressure of some one gas without a change in the total pressure of the gases 
in the system. The potential of the hydrogen electrode is assumed to be 
dependent only upon the partial pressure of the hydrogen, whether that is 
produced by a change in the total pressure of pure hydrogen or by varying 
the percentage of hydrogen in the mixture of gases present in the system. 
The methods used for the study of the effect of pressure on the potential 
of the cathode are such that both the partial pressure of the hydrogen and 
the total pressure in the system vary. This makes it necessary to deter¬ 
mine the part that each of these two factors contributes to the potential 
changes noted. If, as in the case of the hydrogen electrode, the potential 
of the cathode is dependent upon the partial pressure of the hydrogen and 
is independent of the total pressure, and the overvoltage increases rapidly 
at low pressure as observed by Goodwin and Wilson, it should then be 
possible to increase the polarization of a cathode which exhibits a certain 
potential when operating in an atmosphere of pure hydrogen by replacing 
this gas with another gas such as nitrogen. Experience has not supported 
this conclusion. According to the Nernst equation the potential of the 
hydrogen electrode becomes more positive as the pressui-e is reduced, and 
the data of Goodwin and Wilson indicate that decreased pressure makes 
the cathode more negative. According to this it may be assumed that 
pressure need not change the cathode potential in the same direction as it 
affects the potential of a reversible hydrogen electrode. 

The use of the hydrogen electrode as an anode in work at low pressures 
Involves certain factors not involved in other work on overvoltage. At 
atmospheric pressure there is a limit to the amount of current which may 
be passed through a cell having a hydrogen electrode as an anode without 
polarizing the anode. It has already been mentioned that the hydrogen 
electrode itself may become less stable at low pressures. It is therefore 
concluded that if a hydrogen electrode is used as the anode at low pressure 
the possibility of polarization is much greater.,' This, makes It advisable to 
use an electrode with large hydrogen capacity so that the oxygen liberated 
per unit area wiE be small. The area of the platinum base is not the orjly 
factor which determines the capacity of the electrode for the sorption of 
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hydrogen. The nature of the platinum black deposit is also important. 
The capacity of electrodes may be compared by noting the time it takes 
for bubbles to appear if the electrolyzing circuit in which they are serving 
as electrodes is reversed. 

The use of hydrogen anodes of large capacities makes the time required 
for the establishment of the equilibrium potential after a change in pressure 
much longer. With the added danger of oxygen polarization when the 
electrode serves as an anode it is impractical to use the anode to determine 
the reversible hydrogen electrode potentials at low pressure Although 
such hydrogen anodes are more sluggish in attaining the reversible hydro¬ 
gen electrode potential, their potentials are much steadier and con¬ 
sequently the current is much more constant than could be obtained with 
anodes of other t 3 rpes. 

The design of the cathode is important in the investigation of overvoltage, 
and certain requirements are worthy of discussion. The danger of polar¬ 
izing the anode has led some investigators to use a small cathode. There 
are two errors which attend this use of very small electrodes. The first 
has its origin in the close relation of overvoltage to surface tension. In 
some investigations the electrodes have been discs of metal surroimded by 
glass, shellac, or other supporting and insulating materials. Now it is 
known that with a mercury electrode the bubbles tend to form between 
the glass and the mercury, so it is logical to assume that with other metals 
also the potential may be affected by the presence of a second phase with 
a different surface energy. There is a second error involved and this may 
be greatest when a study of the effect of pressure is made. The use of a 
cathode so small that a bubble is large compared with the size of the cath¬ 
ode may introduce a condition quite foreign to that met with in ordinary 
large electrodes. The lead cathode used by Goodwin and Wilson^ had an 
area of 0.0033 sq. cm., which is small compared to the size of bubbles which 
may be liberated. This is especially true at low pressures where the volume 
of the gas is great.® It is better to use a ver^^ large anode than to introduce 
uncertainty of conditions by the use of small cathodes. 

In the present -work the effect of pressure on the potential of the cathode 
has been studied at two. current densities.at least for each of the .metals 
used by Goodwin and Wilson. The cathodes used included mercury, the 
metal investigated by Harkins and Adams. Tor ' reasons given in ..a' 'pre¬ 
vious paper the current densities were selected without reference "to; the 
number of bubbles being liberated per second., . For each "metal in Tables 

■’ is .iiriporta,iit to note the.fact thatovervoltage is pecnliarly sensitive to v^riatidns 
in the experimental conditions, so .certaih' properti^ur rdations''';.'are .often' ''ch^^^ 
characteristic of overvoltage even though they have been found only by the use of iiig,My 
specialized conditions. 
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II, III and IV a description of the cathode is given together with data on 
current density^ the cathode potential and the overvoltage. The over¬ 
voltage values .were obtained by subtracting the potential of the reversible 
hydrogen electrode at the given pressure from the cathode potential at 
the same pressure. 

The cathode potentials are practically constant at all pressures studied 
except for temporary fluctuations. These fluctuations will be discussed 



Fig. 1.—Relation of the hydrogen overvoltage to pressures of one atmosphere or less. 
The dotted .lines represent .the data of Goodwin and Wilson, the full lines, the data of 
the present paper. Two Ml lines are given for each metal; the higher line' represents 
the' higher current density. The two’ lines for nickel .are close together, which indicates 
that at 20® an increase of current density is ■much less effective in increasing the over- 
■yoltage of nickel than ■in th.e case of the -other - two metals. The current densities for 
the respective -lines are. given in the-.figure except - that' the, numbers for mercury give 
' the -currents instead- of current -densities , ■ 

-in considering.the conclusions reached by Harkins, and Adams. .:The over- 
■ voltage-'shows'','--a slight increase p'-aralleled by a; decrease -in the potential of 
the reference electrO'de:.; - :''The order, of magnitude of these'-changes in" over-' 
voltage is'about'50 "-millivolts for ^'Change from "atmospheric pressure to a: 
partial pres'sure''of-11'’mm.Accotding.''t 0 Goodwin’’and.''Wilson, correspond- 
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mg changes produce at least 850 millivolts’ difference in overvoltage. ' For 
comparison, the'values of Goodwin and Wilson are plotted in Fig. 1 by lines 
represented by dashes while the data of the present paper are represented 
by continuous lines. 

The conclusion reached by Harkins and Adams that ^pressure has no 
effect on overvoltage, except for'"eccentric variations which they could not 
correlate with pressure, is probably due to the relatively small variations 
that do occur compared to the unsteadiness otherwise associated with 
overvoltage potentials. We have been able to correlate many such fluc¬ 
tuations with the changes of total pressure. In discussing the use of the 
hydrogen electrode as the anode we have indicated reasons for the non¬ 
reversibility of the hydrogen anode when used under the conditions pecul¬ 
iar to work on the pressure effect. 

Tabue I 

ErFEjcT or Prhssuru on thu PoTBNTiAn OF THU Hydrogen Edectrode 


Cell: H 2 

1 0,1 N H 2 SO 4 

1 Hg2S04 1 Hg. 


Temperature, 0' 

Time 

Pressure 

Partial pressure 

Potential 

Potential 

H. M. 

total 

of hj^'drogen 

obs. 

calc. 

11:50 

757 

753 

0,7552 


12:37 



■ .7554 


2:00 



.7555 


2:33 



. 7556 

0.7654 

5:25 

375 

371 

■ .7487 


6:00 



.7480 ' 


6:25 



.7479 


7:10 



,7479 

0.7468 

9:00 

104 

100 

.7322 


9:15 



.7324 ■ 


9:25 



.7324 


10:05 



.7324 

0.7313 

10:58 

9 

4.5 

. 6795 


.11:15 '.' 



.6770 


11:30 



,6759 


11:37 



.6765 


12:00 



.6755 

0.6952 


The data of the present paper-show, fluctuations'at any one pressure 
'which, might be .termed eccentric.".- It w.as -often observed that as the 
pressure was . being reduced, the'cathode potential would increase and then 
later'decrease. - However, more'careful observation - shows': that-w.ttdi. in¬ 
creases are due io the rapid expansion and later escape: of. a., bubble already on 
the cathode, ■ (See Table'll.) . Such .changes ^are.more noticeable when only 
:one. buhble is". present, on'the cathode, particularly in the case of mercury. 
Here the smafl., bubbles .which form around the edge later gather to form a 
large bubble at the top of the meniscus. The variation of "the'''"potential" 
during the growth and escape of one of these bubbles is several millivolts. 
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The cathode potential becomes more negative as the bubble grows until 
it is large enough to roll upon the surface as the small bubbles unite with it. 


Tablb II 

Effect of Pressure on the Potential and the Overvoltage of a Mercury 
, Cathode 

(The data for cathodes of lead and nickel are given in Fig. 1) 

Area of cross section of containing tube: 0.1452 sq. cm. Measurements at the stated cur¬ 
rents in microamperes. 

16.S9 1.775 


Pressure 

Cathode 

Over¬ 

Pressure 

Cathode 

Over¬ 

Mm, 

potential 

voltage 

Mm, 

potential 

voltage 

750.5 

1.6810 


750.3 

1.5652 



1.6817 

0.9263 


1.5652 

0.811 
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1.5652 
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,9263 


1.5652 






1.5652 

.812 

473.0 

1.6791 






1.6798 

.9295 

459.0 

1.5652 






1.5650 


366 

1.6796 



1.5652 

.815 


1.6800 

.9338 







348 

1.5653 


245 

1.6798 



1.5653 

.819 


1.6782 

.939 







183.5 

1.5645 


109 

1.6757 



1.5657 

.830 


1.6767 






1.6740'^ 


103 

1.5640 



1.6751 

.947 


1.5590“ 






1.5589 

.834 

20 

1.6633 






1.6500 


19 

1.5430 



1.6595 

.954 


1.5400 






1.5420 






1.5480 






1.5480 

.843 


® A large bubble was observed to leave just before the reading was taken. Note 
the lowering of the potential which this caused. 


When this occurs the potential decreases slightly at first and then very 
rapidly as the bubble escapes. The galvanometer deflections indicate the 
tendency for the bubble to escape several seconds before the bubble leaves 
the cathode. These observations as to the effect of bubble size on over- 
voltage do not seem at first to be in agreement with the effects of bubble 
size on overvoltage as observed by Macinnes and Adler,^ However^ the 
conditions of the two experiments are quite different so that differences 
are to be expected. It is planned to extend the work connected with bub¬ 
bles on mercury and discuss the subject in a later paper. 

Two conditions may produce apparent increases in overvoltage of con- 
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siderable magiiittide. There is a possibility that the reference hydrogen 
electrode may cease to function reversibly and may thus revert to a plat¬ 
inum electrode. A second possibility is that a large fraction of the cathode 
may become covered with hydrogen bubbles at the low^er pressures. This 
may cause an apparent increase in overvoltage in two ways. First, this 
layer of hydrogen gas would introduce a resistance in the electrolyzing 
circuit. Second, if the bubble merely insulates part of the cathode area 
the overvoltage would increase because of the increased current density. 
Such variations would be quite apparent if the cathode area were small 
compared with that of one bubble. 

Summary 

1. The effect of pressure on the potential of a cathode at which hydrogen 
is being liberated is in general very small at pressures between 760 mm. and 
11 mm. The slight changes which occur are due to bubble expansion and 
consequent shielding of the cathode, and to increased stirring caused by the 
more rapid bubble liberation atlow pressure. 

2. Overvoltage defined with reference to a reversible hydrogen electrode 
increases as the pressure is decreased. This increase is paralleled entirely 
by a decrease in potential of the hydrogen electrode. Between 760 mm. 
and 11 mm. the range of variation of the overvoltage is about 50 millivolts. 

3. The data of the present paper are of interest in connection with the 
theory of overvoltage presented by Macinnes and Adler. ^ According to 
them the overvoltage (E) is given by the equation, E = {3RT/2pr) .yin 
which p is the pressure in the bubbles, r their radius, and j the surface ten¬ 
sion of the liquid. They reach the conclusion that the bubble radius is 
practically constant with variation of pressure, so the overvoltage should 
vary inversely as the pressure and thus increase very rapidly as low pres¬ 
sures are approached. The present work indicates that the overvoltage 
increases wdth decrease of pressure only to the extent that the hydrogen 
electrode potential decreases, that is, as the logarithm of the pressure. On 
the other hand, in earlier work in this Laboratory the overvoltage of a 
number of inactive metals vras found to have the same temperature coef¬ 
ficient, and to decrease 2 mv. per degree in QA N sulfuric acid. This 
seems to point to the surface tension of the liquid as an important factor ' 
in overvoltage. The above facts, taken together, seem to indicate that 
the theory of. M,aclnnes and Adler is a partial rather than a complete, theory/ 
■of' overvoltage. 

' , 4.. ' Care was, taken, to' avoid stirring of the liquid around the , cathode, 
so the smallness of the increase of overvoltage with decrease of pressure 
cannot be due .to the effect of stirring- ■ ' The considerable lowering of over- 
..'Voltage:, of .the', ordinary'type; pro,duced by stirring was pointed out by 
'Harkins', and ■Adams^'''''in 1914.' 
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5. The overvoltage at a mercury meniscus in diL sulfuric acid' was 
found to increase as the large bubble at the top of the meniscus becomes 
larger, and to decrease suddenly when the bubble escapes. 

Chicago, IrniNois 

[Contribution prom the; Physico-Chemical Laboratory op the Polytechnical 
Institute OP Copenhagen] 

THE INBIVIDFAL THERMODYNAMIC PROPERTIES OF IONS 

By J. N. Bronsteb 

Received September 8. 1923 

The Principle of the Specific Interaction of Ions 

The available information regarding the thermodynamic properties of 
salt solutions, as manifested through electrometric and freezing-point 
measurements and particularly through the measurement of the solubilities 
of sparingly soluble salts in salt solutions, leaves no doubt that these proper¬ 
ties even at high dilution are largely dependent upon the nature of the 
solution considered. It is not a question here of the typical deviations 
depending upon the valence type of the various solutes, but of deviations 
shown by isotypic ions in dependency of their individual nature. In spite 
of the fact that these peculiarities have, at first sight, a rather random 
character, a closer examination has shown that an important simplicity 
prevails, which has been formulated by the writer as the principle of the 
specific interaction of ions* 

The basis and the applicability of this principle have been elaborately 
presented in a previous article,^ where emphasis was laid upon the possi¬ 
bility of splitting the activity coefficient into two factors, a coefficient 
of interaction and a salting-out coefficient, the latter of which should be 
a function of the solvent only. This devision is valuable in cases where 
the possibility exists of determining separatel)'" the ratio of the two factors 
such as was shown in the previous article when salts of different valence 
type are used for saturating salts in solubility measurements. The cal¬ 
culation of these ratios requires a high degree of accuracy in the experi¬ 
mental determinations and but very slight deviations from the underlying 
principles because the equations for the calculations have such a form as 
to be Mghly sensitive towards such deviations. 

The contents of the principles in question may, however, be expressed 
more simply without the above-mentioned division of the activity co¬ 
efficient into its two factors. Let A^B and A 2 B represent two solvent 
salts with an anion (B) in common, and having the same equivalent con¬ 
centration. Let X be an arbitrary cation and Y an arbitrary anion, present 
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in small,amount in the two solvents.- Then our principle can be stated 
by the following expressions. 


and 


/x(AiB) 

/x(A2B) 


FiA,, A.) 


■( 1 ) 


/y(AiB) 

/y(A2B) 


F{Au A., Y) 


( 2 ) 


where F represents some indeterminate function. That is to say, the 
ratio of the activity coefficients of the same cation in two equally strong solutions 
having an anion in common is a function only of the nature of the two cations 
of the solvents. And the ratio of the activity coefficients of the same anion in 
two equally strong solutions having an anion in common is a function of the 
nature of the anion considered and the cations of the two solvents. In neither 
case does the nature of the common anion of the solvents enter. 

It need hardly be added that the validity of the equa¬ 
tions will remain xmaffected if throughout the above state¬ 
ment the terms cations and anions be interchanged. 

The meaning of this law appears clear by considering 
the accompanying diagram (Fig. 1). The ordinates in¬ 
dicate fo /, that is, the logarithms of the activity coef¬ 
ficient of various cations and anions of the same type. 

From the two vertical lines indicated by NaNOs (AiB) 
and KNOs (A 2 B) the values of In fin the corresponding 
solution are read, reckoned from arbitrary standard 
values. The In f values for any particular ion in the 
two solvents are given by the intersections of the corre¬ 
sponding straight lines with the two axes. In accordance 
with Equation 1 the lines belonging to cations are all parallel, while in the 
case of anions, according to Equation 2 the slopes may be different. The 
shape of the curve remains unchanged'Vhen the anion of the solvent changes 
as, for example, in changing from potassium and sodium nitrate to potas¬ 
sium and sodium chloride solutions. 

In the verification of the principle of specific interaction given in the 
previous paper the ion X'in Equation 1 was changed not' only,'in nature, 
its type being kept constant, but .also in its, general valence .type.','In 
fact, the assumption of the validity of'Equation 1 under these,, conditions 
was the basis of the calculation of 'the ratios of ■ interaction and salting-' 
out'effects. „'No'experiments,.ffo-wever, have'hitherto been.'available to 
show the applicability of Equation 1 to cases of different valence of the 
■'ions'Ai and A 2 .' In the last'part'of''the'present paper evidence will be 
'furnished which"will.show that Equation'..!is';valid also'for■■■'different valence.' 
..of Ai and Aa, at least when X has a constant valence, and probably also 
■"when the valence,of'Xbhanges'. ‘.,„ 
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Equations 1 and 2 and Fig. 1 furnish in reality a concise and adequate 
statement of what on the basis of the principle of specific interaction can 
be said regarding the influence of the natures of ions upon their thermody- 

namic properties. 

It may be added that the change in the activity coefficients of a salt 
passing from AiB to A 2 B is given simultaneously when we remember 
that 

p Inf == S v'lnf (3) 

where/is the activity coefficient of the salt,/'/". . .the activity coefficient 
of the ions of the salt, v'v\ . .the corresponding numbers of ions in one 
molecule and v = 

The Linear Variation of the Activity Coefficients 

The principle of the specific interaction of ions was based on the idea 
that ions of the same valence must be infiuenced uniformly by ions of their 
own sign. The individualities in salt solutions, therefore, ought to be 
attributed to the interaction of ions of opposite sign, varying with the 
nature of these ions, and to a more general effect upon all ions present, 
namely the salting-out effect or solvent effect, depending merely on the 
salt solutions serving as solvents. A continued study of the fundamental 
considerations of this principle has shown, however, that several of the 
results obtained for its corroboration can also be obtained by use of another 
simple principle, which we shall introduce in the theory of the dilute salt 
solutions as the principle of the linear variation of the activity peculiarities. 
This principle may be stated as follows. In a dilute salt solution the osmotic 
deviations of the solutions and the activity deviations of any ion from an 
ideal value is^ at constant composition of the dissolved salt mixture^ a 
linear function of its total concentration and^ at constant total concentration 
of an isotypic mixturef a linear function of its composition. 

In this statement the expression ‘'activity deviations’* from an 
ideal value is understood to mean lff(f/fi)y where/ is the activity coeffi¬ 
cient of the ion considered and fi the ideal activity coefficient depending 
only upon the type of salt and the total concentration. 

The first part of the above assumption, namely that at constant com¬ 
position the osmotic and activity deviations are linear functions of the 
concentration, has already been advanced previously® for the case of pure 
salt solutions of mnivalent salts. The equation 

1-<P ^ ac 

was suggested to hold for solutions up to about 0,1 A concentration. In this 
equation oi is a universal constant the value of which at 0° is about 0.32 
and varies but little with the temperature, while accounts for the in¬ 
dividualities. The ideal value of the activity coefficient is 

. _ In f ^ — SaV c (5) 

3 Br5nsted, This Journal, 44, 938 (1922). 
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This part of the principle is, therefore, only an extension of the appli¬ 
cability of Equation 4 to valence types other than the uni-univalent, in 
which case it has already been verified. It remains to be shown that several 
of the results obtained previously on the basis of the principle of the specific 
interaction can be derived from the second part of the new principle. 

For this purpose we shall introduce the thermodynamic equation® 
xdlnf-^a, 4“ (1 — x)d/w/K 4” dlnfci = 2d^ (6) 

as applied to a mixture of sodium and potassium chloride solutions of con¬ 
stant total concentration. By introducing our assumption of a linear 
variation of the deviation coefficients with x 

d _ dlnfx _ , d Infci _ ^ j 

d.^ ' dx ' dx dx ’ 


where n, 6, c and d are constants, we obtain from Equation 6 when x == 0, 
the expression, 6 = 2d — c; and when x = 1, a — 2d c and therefore 
for all values of 

d /n/Na ^ dlnfK 
dx dx 


in full conformity with Equation 1 and Fig. 1. 
used in the previous paper® we then derive 


^NaCl “ ^ECl 

«?NaCl ‘PKCl 


_ AaOKNaCl) 
/NaCl(KCl) 

_ 7.,/Kei(NaCl) 

= In -j ——— 
/KCi(KCl) J 


and therefore: 


By the same method as 



V’NaCi 


/hchn»ci) 

" 9?KC1 = w 7--- 

JHCUKCI) 


(9) 

( 10 ) 


These equations, by means of which freezing points of the solvents with 
an ion in common are correlated to activity coefficient and solubilities of 
salts possessing the same common ion, are identical with the equations 
derived on the basis of the principle of the specific interaction of ions. 
Also, the solubility equation of salts in hetero-ionic solvents, namely, 

%KCKKNOa) _ -yTICKKNOa) 

'yAgClCNaNOs) '^TlClCNaNOa) 

is easily arrived at by using Equations 8 and. 9. , So far, the principle of 
linear variation and the principle of the specific interaction are quite equiv- 
.alent., .The equation^ 


^AgCl(KN03) _ ■yAgCl(KClOa) 

A’AgCUNuNOa) ^AgClCNaClOa) 

and the, more general. 

/nCUNaNQa) _ /HCUKaClOB) 

/hcKknoa) /hci(kcios) 

® Ref. 1, p. 895. The notation u^d in that article will be followed here. 

"^'RehT,:p.'. 883 ., ,Vv 


( 12 ) 

(13) 
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are, however, not derivable from the principle of the linear variation of 
the activity - peculiarities. For their derivation is required the validity of 
the principle of the specific interaction, as given by 

/cKyaCi) _ /cUNaNOg) _ /ciCNaClOa) _ 

/ci(KCi) /cKKNOs) /ci(KC103) 
fKiKCl) _ /KCNaCi) ^ /k(HC1) _ 

/KiNa'KOs) 


(14) 


/k(KN 03) /KiNa'KOs) /kCHNOs) 

Since in the previous paper Equations 5-10 have already been verified, 
we must assume that the fundamental considerations underlying them, 
as given by the tw^o principles and Equation 1, are correct. 

Equation 8 combined with Equation 15, 

(15) 


^NaCl ■ 


_ 1 7.,/NaGl(NaCl) 

■ <PKCi = i In -z -- 

JKCI(KCI) 


which is identical with Equation 24 in the previous paper, yields an im¬ 
portant correlation between the activity coefficients of two salts with a 
common ion, namety 

/NaCKNaCl)/ kG!(KC 1) — .pNaCl(lvCl) = /hwi(NaCl) (16) 

and 

/xaCl(KCl) == /ivClCNaCn) (17) 

The activity coefficient of sodium chloride, present in a small amount in 
a solution of potassium chloride is then seen to be identical with the 
activity coefficient of potassium chloride present in a 
small amount in a solution of sodium chloride of the 
same strength, this value being the geometrical mean 
of the activity coefficients of the two salts in their own 
solutions. The meaning of this is clearly illustrated by 
the accompanying diagram, Fig. 2, where the abscissa 
indicates the composition of themixture, and the ordi¬ 
nate (f and In ft and wffiere, for instance, Salt 1 = NaCl, 
Salt 2 = KCl and Salt 3 = HCL The four lines 
Inf, lnf% and In fs are drawm parallel, and lnfi(t) — In 

fm- 

This result is reached by means of the principle of 
the linear variation only. This principle also leads to 
corresponding equations for mixtures of salts with no 
ion in common. / 



■Fig..2 


For this purpose we first use Equation 15 


<?^NaCI — — § In 


/NaCl(NaCl) 


^Koi “■ ^JKNOs - i In 


/kcUkci) 

.. and, thus ' ' 

. -- 1 7^ /NaCltNaCl) 

. ■ <PNaCl ““ mNOs — f-W T—, - 

JKNObCKNOs) 

Moreover, from Equation S,' ’ 

. ixgldfaCl) 


/kcKkci) 

/knosCknos) 


( 18 ) 




= In 


/XOUKOI) 


— ^KNOs = In 


/ky(kcO 

ilCYCKNOa) 
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where X is an arbitrary cation and Y an arbitrary anion, we obtain 

7,, /xCl(NaCl) /kY(KCI) 

^NaCl ~ W =- —7 -;- 

/XCI (KCl) /XT (KNOs) 

Putting X = K and Y == Cl, this equation is reduced to 


7„/KCUNaC.l> 

¥>N&Cl — 7-;-- 

jKClCKNOa) 


and for the reason of synametry we also are allowed to write: 

_ T.. /XaNOsCNaCl) 

^NaCl — ^KNOs = m ^— 

jNaN 03 l.KX 0 s) 

By combining (IS), (20) and (21) we obtain 

/NaClCXaCl) _ /^KClCNaCl) _ /“NaNOaCNaCl) 
/kNOsCkXOs) /^KCICKNOs) /‘“^XaNOsCKNOa) 


/Na(NaCl) /ci(NaCl) _ /K(NaCl) /ci(NaCt) /Na(?faCl) /NOaCNaCl) 
/kCKNOs) /x 03(KN03 ) /k(KN 03 ) /cKKNOs) /NaCKNOs) /nOsCKNOs) 


/iCNOsCNaCl) =/NaCKEFOa) 

corresponding to Equation 17 for salts with a common ion. 


(19) 

( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 

(23) 


Some Recent Work on Activity Coefficients 

The question of the activity coefficients of salts has been discussed in a 
recent paper by Harned and Brumbaugh.^ To represent the concentration 
effect they use the equation 

Inf^^Ac—Bc^ (24) 

of a form similar to that proposed by the writer,^ namely, 

Inf = a^Ic -{-be (25) 

The two equations are, however, entirely different in that in (25) a 
is a universal constant, the peculiarities of the various salts being accGunted 
for solely by the coefficient b, while in (24) A, B, and m are allowed to vary 
from one salt to another. As pointed out previously, an equation such as 
(24) does not fulfil the requirement, necessary from a theoretical point of 
view, of a uniform convergence of the values of for all salts, when the 
; concentration approaches zero. 

Equation 24, therefore, is to be looked upon as an empirically established 
expression by means of which, on account of the relatively great 
number of' constants'that may .be varied independently, a rather ;close, 
approximation to experimental results may be reached. The actual 
numerical values inserted for the constants in the . equation exclude, how¬ 
ever, its application at great dilution. • Even if such an expression may be 
.'found to be helpful, in some cases,, it .seems, of more immediate importance 
to establish a theoretically corroborated formula for dilute solutions where 
s Hamed and Brumbaugh, Itns'Jornuan, '44,2729;'(,1922)v:''' 
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the factors influencing the activity are still moderate in number. Equa¬ 
tion 25 has no pretention of applicability at such high concentration, its 
limit being at about 0.1 iV concentration for uni-univalent salts, and is not 
objectionable, therefore, that the minima for activity coefficients at high 
concentration cannot be computed with its help.® 

In the important question of the change of the activity coefficients in 
salt solutions of constant total concentration the ideas advanced by Harned 
are obviously in no agreement with the theory developed in this and pre¬ 
vious articles on this subject by the writer. 

It should be of some general interest to subject these ideas to a detailed 
discussion in order to make clear the thermodynamic or experimental 
requirements to be observed in developments of this kind. 

In a series of solutions of the same concentration containing salts with 
a common ion, the activity coefficient of that ion is assumed by Harned 
to be constant. Accordingly, in 0.1 N solutions of sodium, potassium, 
hydrogen chloride, . . . and in mixtures of such chlorides the chlorine 

ion should possess the same activity coefficient. As replacement of potas¬ 
sium ion by hydrogen ion or another cation is assumed to exert no in¬ 
fluence on the chloride ion, it is obvious on this basis that a partial re¬ 
placement of the chloride ion by a nitrate ion would also have no influence, 
because we must assume that the greatest effect exists between ions of 
different sign. According to this point of view acceptance of the principle 
of Harned, namely, *^the principle of the independent activity coefficients,^' 
would result in the assumption that all activity coefficients, at constant 
total concentration, depend only upon their own nature and not upon the 
nature of the solution containing them. This, indeed, was the conclusion 
drawn by Lewis and Randall.^ For thermodynamic reasons this con¬ 
clusion, however, can be true only at ideal dilution, and in this region 
is included in the much simpler law that all activity coefficients are equal. 

We now learn from the latest article by Harned and Brumbaugh that 
the Harned principle is to be interpreted somewhat differently. In equally 
strong solutions of sodium, potassium, hydrogen chlorides . , . and 

in their mixtures the chlorine ion is assumed to possess the same activity, 
but in their mixtures the activity coefficients of the constituent cations 
are assumed to vary. Furthermore, the activity coefficients of other ca¬ 
tions introduced in small amounts are also assumed to vary from one so¬ 
lution to another. This assumption of Harned, although thermody¬ 
namically possible, is in peculiar contrast to the principle of the specific 
interaction of ions. For the theoretical reasons already stated, it is highly 
improbable, and furthermore it does not agree with experimental facts. 

® Ref. 5. The minima found by Harned and Brumbaugh and by M. Chow [This 
Journal, 42, 488 (1920) 1 in mixtures of potassium chloride and hydrochloric acid at 
low acid concentrations can hardly be looked upon as sufficiently established. 

^ Uwis and Randah, 43,1137, (1921), 
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Let us take, for example, solutions of sodium and potassium cklorides 
of equal concentration. Thallous chloride shows different solubility in 
these two solutions. This is possible with constant chlorine-ion activity 
if the thallous ion is affected differently by the sodium and the potassium 
ions. But if this influence is the only reason for the difference in solubility, 
such as the Harned theory assumes, then the same solubility ratio should be 
shown by all sparingly soluble thallous salt when using the corresponding 
sodium and potassium salt solutions as solvents. That is to say, we should 
expect 

•yTICKKCl) „ .yTlXCKX) _ ^TIY(KY) _ ^20) 

-yTlCl(NaCl) -yTlxCNaX) -yTlYlNaY) 

where X, Y. . . .represent various anions. This equation, however, is 
clearly erroneous. 

This is indicated, for instance, by the fact that oxalotetrammine-cobaltic 
chloride and nitrate give the following values for 0.1 iV solution of the 
solvents. 

•yOxCl(KCl) _ 1 0^0 ’^OxNOaCKyOs) _ | 

-^OxClCNaCl) ' -SOxNOaCNaNOa) 

and chloropentammine-cobaltic chloride and nitrate, 

’^CfeCKCl) ^P(N08)g (KKOa) J 092 

•^rCialXaCl) '^P(NOs) 2 (NftNOs) 

These values differ widely. Similar results have been found in this Labora¬ 
tory in a number of cases. The principle in question is thus clearly seen to 
be inconsistent with experimental facts. 

Moreover, if the change of the activity coefficient of a cation, when 
passing from a NaX solution into a EX solution of the same strength, 
should be independent of the nature of X while the activity of X keeps its 
activity coefficient unchanged, then, as can be easily shown thermodynam¬ 
ically, the difference in osmotic coefficients, and therefore in freezing 
points, of the NaX and EX solutions should be the same independently 
of X; or, generally, the difference in, freezing points of two salt solutions. 
with a common ion should be independent of the nature of that common 
ion. This result, too, is in conflict with experimental facts. For 0.1-M 
solutions, for instance, we have the foEowing markedly varying differences' 
in'the' molar , freezing-p'Oint lowerings, - Ai — A 2 . 

Salts Salt? 'Ai—Aa 

NaNOa, ■ '. ..ENOs ■' 0.090 1 

Na'Cl ,'EGI . .027j 

'E'CI . ' 'KNOs,' .148\ 

"v NaCI NaNOa .085/ 

'■.\:it:','woul,.d 'be'',of no,; assistance ,'to’make the high concentrations in the 
above, "examples responsible'for the failure of the principle, because this 
.'carries' me:aning'.oiily'if the deviations from it are small, compared aiilfe the, - 


Differettce 

0.063 

.063 
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deviations from tlie ideal values generally exhibited by the ions.. De¬ 
crease in concentration would, therefore, mean no improvement in applica¬ 
bility. 

The principle of independent activity coefficients,, whether taken in the 
sense of Lewis and Randall,^ or as the modification proposed by Harned 
and Brumbaugh, is thus clearly seen to fail in accounting for the individual 
properties of salt solutions. It can be stated as a general and obvious 
conclusion that the thermodynamic and experimental evidence which has 
been found to be strongly confirmatory of the principle of the specific 
interaction of ions at the same time excludes the possibility of describing 
the phenomena in question by means of any theory in which ‘‘independent” 
activity coefficients are involved, since it is the most marked feature of 
this principle that the activity coefficient of an ion is, to a similar extent, 
a function of the nature of the ion itself and of the nature of the solution 
containing it.^ 

Experimental Part, Solubility of Cobalt Ammonia Salts in Sodium 
Sulfate and Sodium Chloride Solutions® 

Only uni-univalent salts were used for solvents in the earlier experimental 
verification of the principle of the specific interaction. As it would be of 
interest to try to broaden the experimental basis of the principle, experi¬ 
ments were performed in which solutions of sodium sulfate and chloride 
were used as solvents. The dissolving powers of these two solvents 
differ by a greater amount than in the case of two uni-univalent salt 
solutions and a more rigid verification is, therefore, possible with them. 

As sattorating substances the following three uni-univalent cobalt salts 
were employed: (1) oxalotetramminecobaltic-tetrathiocyanato-diammine 
chromiate, [Co(NH 3 ) 40 x][Cr(NH 3 ) 2 (CNS) 4 ] — OxR; (2) oxalotetrammine- 
cobaltic-oxalodinitrodiammine cobaltiate, [Co(NH 3 ) 40 x] [Co(NH 3 ) 2 (N 02 ) 2 - 
Ox] — OxN; (3) nitrothiocyanato-tetramminecobaltic-oxalodinitrodi- 
ammine cobaltiate, [Co(NH3)4(CNS)(N02)][Co(NH3)2(N02)20x] = RnN; 
of these 1 and 2 have a cation, and 2 and 3 an anion in common. Fur¬ 
thermore, two oxalotetrammine cobaltic salts with a bivalent anion were 
employed, namely, (4) oxalotetramminecobaltic persulfate, [Co(NH 3 ) 4 - 
Qx] 2 S 20 g = OX 2 S 2 O 8 , and (5) oxalotetramminecobaltic dithionate, [Co- 
(NH3)40 x]2S206 = OX 2 S 2 O 6 . All of these compounds are well-crystallizing 
salts, rather stable in solution and very slightly soluble in water. The 
solubility data for pure water as solvent at 20*^ are (1) OxR, 0.00139 M; 
(2) OxN, 0.000670 ikf; (3) RnN, 0.000449 M; (4) GxsSsOg, 0.000755 M; 
(5> 0x23206,0,000201 JIT. 

Table I gives the solubilities in the salt solutions, c being the equivalent 

7 ■ ' SRef. Lp.:87a' ■ 

'. ®' Experiments % Eirsteii:"Volqvartz. 
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concentration of. thC' solvent solutions and '5 tlie molar solubility, using for 
each salt its solubility in pure water as unity. 

Tabi^e I 

Solubility or OxR, OxN and RnN in Na2S04 and NaCI Solutions at 20® 


OxR 


OxN 


RbN 


c 

5Na2S04 

^NaCI 

•SjfasSOi 

SNaCl 

0.005 

1.086 

1.040 

1.040 

.01 

1.143 

1.071 

1.068 

.02 

1.228 

1.118 

1.099 

.05 

1.369 

1.183 

1.157 

.1 

1.527 

1.260 

1.212 

.005 

1.107 

1.065 

1.039 

.01 

1.176 

1.103 

1.067 

.02 

1.268 

1.153 

1.099 

.05 

1.459 

1.266 

1.153 

.1 

1.688 

1.403 

1.202 

.005 

1.071 

1.060 

1.010 

.01 

1.111 

1.090 

1.016 

.02 

1.144 

1.125 

1.018 

,05 

1.230 

1.203 

1.022 

.1 

1.307 

1.272 

1.028 


A glance at the solubility ratios 



•^Na3S04 
-^NaCl . 


in the last columns of 


this table shows that there is very close agreement between the values for 
the two salts with a common cation and a very striking deviation between 
the values for the two salts with a common anion. This is also shown by 
the accompanying graph, Fig. 3, in which the solubility ratios are plotted 
against the concentrations of the solvents. 

These facts, however, are in full conformity with the principle of the 
specific interaction, as seen from the following thermodynamic equations, 


R"OxB, = 
R"OxN = 
-Z^^En'N = 


_ /oxCNaCl) /R(NaCl) 
/oxlNaaSOj) /rCNsiSO*) 
/ox(N.aCl) /N(NaCl) 
/oxlNasSOi) /N(Na3S04) 
/Rn(NaCl)./N(KaCl) 

L %nK(NaC!) J /RntNa2S04) /N lNaaBOi) 


L %xR(NaCl) J 

fOxNfN^Of) 

^ <^0x11 (NaCi) 
"■yRnN(Na 2 S 04 ) 


( 27 ) 

(28) 
(29) 


where ^oxRCNaaSO^) means the solubility of OxR in the Na 2 S 04 solution, 
/ox(NaC!)The activity coefficient of. the' Ox ion in the sodium chloride solu¬ 
tion, etc. Now,. divid,mg .(27) by {28),'and'(28)'by'(29), .we,'.obtain.„ 


/R(NaCl) 

( _ /RfNftsSOd 
\i?OxN/ /N(NaCl) 

/NtNaaSO^) 
fox(Naa> 

/ Rqxn V',^ foxinmoA} 
\RrbN.'/ ■' ,. fRn(K^) 
/EttiNaaSCk) 
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Since in (30) (but not in (31)) the right hand side of the equation accord¬ 
ing to our principle equals unity, the solubility ratios Rqxr i?oxN 

but not i^oxN and Rrun^ accordingly, should be equal. The values in 
Table I furnish, therefore, a complete verification of the theory. 

In an earlier communication^^ it was concluded that the solubility of 
uni-univalent salts was mainly governed by the equivalent concentration 
of the solvent, independent of its type; that is, that the shape of the solu¬ 
bility curves of such salts suffered no general or typical alteration when 
passing from one solvent to another of different type. The data now 

available at low concentration 
show that this conclusion must 
be abandoned. The jR-curves 
in the case of sodium sulfate 
and chloride are not rectilinear 
but exhibit a curvature particu¬ 
larly pronounced at high dilu¬ 
tion. We infer that univalent 
ions are influenced by oppositely 
charged ions to an extent that 
is systematically dependent on 
their valence. 

The values in the second and 
third columns of Table I confirm 
the earlier finding regarding the 
marked individualities of the ac¬ 
tivity coefficients of salts even 
at great dilution. It is of par¬ 
ticular interest that the principle of the specific interaction holds in spite 
of very great difference in the individual values of the activity coefficients 
in the various solvents. 



TABrs 11 

SOLUBIUriSS OF OxR ANJD OxN IN SoBUtlONS OF SOBIUM SurFAtl^ AND SODIUM 

Chdoridb OF High CoNCBNTRATroNS AT 20® 


c 

<i^Na2S04 

SNaCl 

-5Na2S04 

•ifNaCl 

0.1 

1.527 

1.260 

,1.212 

0.2 

1.719 

1.367 

1.256 

0.5 

1.957 

1.625 

■ 1.283 

1.0 

1.993 

1.626 

1.224'' 

n,.iv 

1.688 

1.403 

1.202 

0.2 

2.000 

1.612 

1.239 

0,6 

2,657 

2.149 

1.238 

1.0 

3.448 

3.060 

'. '.i.'iao 


Bronsted and Petersen, This JouRHAr, 43, 2280 (1921). 
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Tlie principle of the specific interaction may be expected to bold true 
only in dilute' solution. Some measurements were made with the two 
oxalotetrammine salts at higher concentrations in order to determine the 
limits for its validity. The results are recorded in Table II. 

The deviations from the principle, as exhibited by the values of 

——— for the two salts at equal concentrations of the solvents, are 

^NaCl 

perceptible in 0.1 N solution and very pronounced at higher concentrations.' 

The results obtained with two uni-bivalent salts in dilute solutions are 
given in Table III, the same notation being used as above. 

Table III 

Solubilities of Ox^P and OxoD in Solutions of Sodium Sulfate and Sodium 




Chloride 

AT 20° 

asSOl 


c 

5Nai:S04 

^NaCi 

SNaCl 


' 0.01 

1.259 

1.157 

1.087 

OX 2 S 208 

.02 

1.409 

1.250 

1.120 

.05 

1.743 

1.445 

1.199 

] 

.1 

2.175 

1.716 

1.269 


[ .01 

1.292 

1.185 

1.091 

OxsSsOg 

; .02 

1.465 

1.294 

1.133 

' .05 

1.850 

1.53 

1.208 


^ .1" 

2.27 

1.81 

1.284 


The values in the last column of this table show that the solubility ratios 
— J in this case also are nearly identical for the two salts 

\ -^NaCl/ 

at the same concentrations of the solvents, as expected from our theory. 

If the ratio of the solubilities of a salt in the two solvents is taken not at 
the same equivalent concentration as in all the above calculations, but at 
the same molar concentration ■ or at the same ionic strength'^^ this xatio. 
■will generally approach much" closer'to unity. ' When plotting, the'solu¬ 
bilities against the' ionic, strength, the curves tend to coincide at very^ low 

concentrations. ' The identity of the values of, ^ found' by com- 

,, ■ FNaCl '■ 

paring two isotypic salts with a common cation does, however, appear only;, 
when the' equivalent concentration is used, that is, wheU' the cation. of' the 
solvent is present in the same concentration in the two solutions compared, 
a fact which is in full conformity, with the ide.as underlying the principle" 
of the specific interaction of ions..'' ' 

.' 'Since''the 'measurements here mentioned', involve' .saturating salts ' of; 

' different''type, but, with aU'ion in--common,"the'.salting-.'GUt 'ratio', 

can be calculated'according.-to' the theory .'given'in'"the previous' 
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article. Applying the fornmla derived there = Rj/Rn and introducing 
the values of = Roxn and Rji = Rox^s^Oq from the tables, we find the 
values' of corresponding to the concentrations c as follows, 

e...0.01 0.02 0.05 0.10 

.... 1.019 0.997 0.998 1.013 

that is to say, values very near unity. As far as these experiments are 
concerned, the salting-out effects of the two solvents are then very nearly 
identical. 

Summary 

1. The principle of the specific interaction of ions is presented in the 
form of a simple equation and a diagram. 

2. ' The individualities of the thermodynamic properties, of salts vary 
linearly with their concentration when, the total concentration 'is kept 
constant.: On the basis of this law several of the results obtained by means 
of the principle of the specific interaction may be derived. 

3. Thennod}mamic and experimental evidence to prove the invalidity 
of the principle of the independent activity coefficients has been adduced. 

4. Solubility measurements embracing' a series of cobaltic ammonia 
salts in solutions of sodium s-ulfate and'sodium chloride have been carried 
out.; The results were found in full agreement with the principle of the 
specific interaction. 

Cop^NHAGBK, Denmark 


fCONTRIBUTION' PROM THB LABORATORY OP PHYSICAB ChRMISTRY OP THR UNIVERSITY OP 

Wisconsin] 

DETERMINATION OF SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF SIZE OF 
PARTICLE BY CENTRIFUGAL METHODS ■ 

By The Svhdberg anb J. Biirton Nichoes 

RecsivED Septusibek 14, 1923 ' 

In the determination . of size and distribution of size of particle through 
gravity .sedimentation, by Od€n's method-^ one is limited, to relatively coarsely 
grai'ued sols of about 10"0 fi/x radius or larger. „ Since this is due to, the ex¬ 
tremely' "Slow rate of settling, if, the- effect, of gravity be increased sols of 
true coloidal size might thus be 'determined." ,:To this end we have em¬ 
ployed centrifugal force, and,since direct weighing'becomes- impracticable 
here we designed a special centrifuge so constnicted that the sol-may be ob¬ 
served as it is precipitated.,' Then for-a uniform sol, size of particle may be 
determined by measuiing , the, rate of movement outward of the boundary 
of the p.articles and applying a modifiedform of .Stokes^ law. „ 

Rcl 1, p, 885. 

^ Btt#. 15, ,15 '■ 
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With the centrifuge tlie acceleration of the particle is no longer constant 
as in the case of gravity sedimentation but varies with the distance from 
the center* 

Let a be the distance from the axis of rotation to the meniscus of the sol 
in the centrifuge tube. Then let be the distance the boundary of the 
particles has moved in a given time t. Now consider the forces acting, on 
a particle at the point The frictional force which tends to cause it to 
resist movement is ^T7ir{dx/dt) where tj is the viscosity of the liquid, r the 
radius of the particle considered to be a sphere, and ck^/d^ its velocity. 
But the centrifugal force applied to cause movement is 4/3 wr^idp — d/)- 
w^{;x + a), {dp — di) being the difference in density between the particles 
and dispersion medium, w the angular velocity, and (v + g) the distance 
from the axis of rotation to the particle. 

Equating and rearranging for integration 



Therefore, by measuring the distance x which the boundary of the sol has 
moved out in a time and obtaining the speed of the centrifuge it is possible 
to determine r. 

Fig. 1 shows the centrifuge devised. The rotor A is directly connected at B to a 
Dumore special 20,000 r.p.m. motor C suspended in the heavy metal casing D and sup¬ 
ported by a pivot bearing B. The machine is mounted on a large wooden base F, 
laminated to prevent warping, and sev^eral thicknesses of linoleum are glued on the top 
and bottom to absorb vibration. 

The rotor is enclosed in a square metal box G for the purpose of protecting the 
tube from air currents and resulting temperature differences. ' Air may be blown' through 
the box also in order to; obtainVconstant te.mperature.: The top is made removable ;so 
that the rotor maybe adjusted when necessary. 

The rotor consists of' thC' central head H,,. horizontallycored I,, to which are screwed 
the two arms J, also cored to correspond to'the core of the head. , These: arms are closed 
at the outer end by screw caps K to provide a means'for changing the tubes L contained. 
In order to obtain vertical or horizontal illumination of the'tubes, the arms are slotted 
M, top, and bottom and, on both sides. ■ ' 

' The tubes used L, one for,each "arm, are made of a .good resistance'glasS; .tubing such', 
as .Pyrex or Jena, sealed off smoothly at-'^the outer 'end and closed at the iimer'end "by 
p.araffi,ned corks.., ■ To prevent too much-strain on'the rounded' portion a plas-,tic"substaiice 
is filled in the, space.between the tube and the cap-Fi.',.,. 

,. A, thin' metal -disk N,, - of, -slightly- -greater diameter than' the, length '.of ' ,',the.. rotor, at-' 
.tached' to' the head .just-' below -the,-arms, is slotted at O' direetly'under'the'vertical .slots'.'in 
,the','a'ims.,,'a.nd'i'is.',fixed,,-in position,'so', that,-no-'.-relative motion of arms and,'-disc, wffl'take 
'■ 'place. This slotted disk therefore allows light to travel up' through the box only when an 
arm-is. directly 'OYer- the'narrow beam- of,light employed' for' illumination..','' 
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Uiiderneatli the box is mounted a narrow plane mirror P for directing a uniform 
beam, of Hglit vertically tiirougli a slot Q in the.bottom of the box, of the same length as 
the slots in the ann,s, so that every time an arm passes over this slot a beam of light 

travels up through the slots in the arm and through 
a corresponding slot in the top of the box, where 
the image of the contents of the tube may be ob- 
ser\'ed or photographed. There is also a slot in 
the side of the box at such a height that light re¬ 
flected from the contents of the tubes also may be 
viewed or photographed. 

The most difficult problem to solve was 
to provide a good means of balancing the 
rotor. This is essential, for when it is not 
in exact balance the vibrations tend to 
mix the colloid and vitiate the effect of the 
force appHed, Several different methods 
were employed but none was sensitive 
enough, Ho’wever, the desired sensitivity 
was finally obtained by inserting a hardened 
steel peg on each side of the head, in order 
to furnish a means of support for the rotor 
on knife edges. These rods are so situated 
that the center of gravity of the rotor lies 
just below the point of support,, such arrangement giving, maximum^' sensi¬ 
tivity. ' Then the end of each arm was threaded and adjustable rings R 



Tig. 2 


gave us the means for varying the movement of the arms so'"that they, 
would come to rest in a horizontal"position..\ 
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Fig. 2 gives a'diagrammatic representation of the apparatus and the 
path of the beam of light up through the sol in the centrifuge tube to the 
photographic plate. , In this case the section of the centrifuge ■ box is at 
right angles to the view shown in Fig, 1, ' , 

The source of light is a concentrated filament electric light bulb a; b is a' lens of white 
glass to make the light beam of uniform color and intensity,; c is, a water cell for cooling 
the beam. This system is entirely enclosed in a large, asbestos-lined box to shut out 
stray light from the camera lens. The light then travels through a slot in the side of the 
box to the narrow plane mirror P mentioned before, which 
reflects it up into the centrifuge box through the slot Q. 

Now If the arm is directly over this slot the beam of light 
can continue up through the slot O in the disc screen and 
through the slots M in the arms and out at the top slot in 
the box where the image of the illuminated tube containing 
the sol is thrown on the photographic plate d, by the large 
lens e;f is a sector wheel rotated at a constant rate by a small 
motor so as to give a known length of time of exposure to the ‘ 
plate. 

If it is desired to photograph the reflected light from 
the colloid rather than the transmitted light, the camera 
arrangement may be changed to a horizontal position in 
front of the slot g. In this arrangement another light system 
of equal intensity to that shown is introduced so that both 
the bottom and the top side of the tube can be equally 
lighted. 

Speed regulation is provided for by inserting a variable 
resistance in the field circuit of the motor. In this way any 
desired speed may be obtained. Speed of the machine is de¬ 
termined by inserting a speed counter or indicating tacho¬ 
meter at S, the top of the axis of rotation (Fig. 1). 

Uniform Sols 

The first material studied was two gold hydrosols 
prepared by means of Zsigmondy's nuclear method. 

Equal amounts of one of the sols were sealed 
in centrifuge tubes and placed in the rotor of the 
machine. The centrifuge was started, the resis¬ 
tance adjusted to give the desired speed and the 
time of starting noted when the centrifuge had 
come up to speed. After a certain length of time 
the distance the boundary had .moved'was measured either directly by. 
means, of a centimeter scale on a glass .slide or else by photographing, the'' 
tube and measuring the distanceTrom' the.meniscus of the .sol'to the bound-' 
ary of ' the , particles.,' The latter procedure iS'necessary , when; the boundary 
iS' not 'sharp. In'.order to get .'the '■correct point the' gradual ■■''■increase in 
density.'''of the. plate , in. this region was measured with'a Kon'ig Martin 
photometer and the point of medium density was considered to be the edge 
of the boundary; then by taking another photograph later and determining 
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the point on the picture corresponding to the same density the true dis¬ 
tance moved in the given time interval could be determined. 

Fig. 3 indicates the appearance of the photograph obtained. The par¬ 
ticular photograph shown is of gold sol No. 2 at the end of 30 minutes of 
centrifuging. 

In order to verify the values obtained from the runs with the centrifuge, 
the sols were determined directly by means of the ultramicroscope. 

TabIvIS I 

Data on Gotd Hydrosol Notbejr 1 

J 

'' ^2{dp-d,) wH 

where a == distaace from axis of rotation to meniscus of sol, 2.7 cm.; t ~ time of centrifug¬ 
ing in minutes; x = distance sedimented in cm.; r = radius in juju; 77 = viscosity, 0 . 01 ; 
w ~ angular velocity, 60r; dp—di ~ difference in density, 18.32. 


i 

Min. 

X 

Cm. 


r 

Hft 

r (from ultramicroscope 
determ inatiou) 

lifX 

10 

0.15 


24.1 


20 

.28 


21.1 

21.8 

30 

.42 

Tabl:© II 

20.9 



Data ON Gold Hydrosol Numbjsr 2 

a 

= 2.0 cm; 7? = 

! 

0 

d 

= 18.32; 

W''— 5Bt ' 

i " 
,Mii2, 

X 

Cm. 

r 

liit 

r (from ultramicrdscope 
determination) 

, m 

15 

0.3 


34.0 


■ 30 , , 

, .7 


35.1 



■■ 

47 . V '..O ' ■ 7 :. 


In each case, ■ considering the' lasf value obtained with the centrifuge as 
the best, the results by 'the- two methods are seen to be in very close agree-■ 
ment 

A sample of colloidal barium sulfate was next studied. This was made 
by the interaction of 0.1 AT barium thiocyanate with 0.1 iV ammonium 
sulfate, using potassium'citrate as a'protective agent., ■' 

Tabl® III'; 

BARrOM- SULPATJ®"',,,. ■' ■ ■ ■ 

, ,, r (from, siltramicroscope 

' ; XI" ^2,- Ti ' ' ' T2 ' ' ' , determinatiou) 

Cm. . Cm,, , ■ jtfi. .; ' , p.fi flit 

0.3 1.4 67.7 , 142.2 

' 164.5 


Mitt. 

'viO' 


,1351 ',:,-,-.9 


6,6 


74.0 


151.0 


93.3 
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With the barium sulfate used a very'sharp boundary was obtained'rep¬ 
resenting the larger size of particle, probably indicating a steep maximum 
at this point, and a fainter boundary representing the minimum size of 
particle present. As might be expected with two such very differently sized 
particles, the ultramicroscopic determination representing the average 
size of particle gives us very little information here. In addition, the bar¬ 
ium sulfate particles scatter very little light, so the counts are difficult to 
make with the ultramicroscope. 

The next material studied was a sample of Putnam clay prepared by 
Professor Bradfield of the University of Missouri. ■ This contained a 
fairly narrow range of size of particle, since it represented that, fraction 
obtained on passing the clay through a Sharpies centrifuge at a speed of 
30,000 r.p.m., collecting a 3-imnute fraction and then passing this fraction 
through again and collecting the particles thrown out in three minutes. 

The following results were obtained. 

Table IV 
Clay 


a = 2.5 cm.; = 0.01; w = 58t; dp—di = 1.6 


' i . . 

. X 

T 

r (from nltramicaroscope 
detennination) 

Min. 

Cm. 

m 


60 

0.2 

43.3 


90 

.3 

"42.1 


135 

.45 

41,7 

49.4 , 

345 

1.15 

39.4 



Since a slight error in measurement of the larger distance does not intro¬ 
duce so great an error in the results, the lower value of r obtained in the 
centrifuge run probably represents the minimum size of particle present. 
In the ultramicroscopic determination the particles were difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish, as similar to the barium sulfate, they scatter very little light. 

A sol of arsenious sulfide prepared by passing hydrogen sulfide inton" 
solution of arsenic trioxide was also studied. As . in the', case of ' the, sol of' 
barium sulfate a double boundary appeared, ■ the. outer one being' very 
sharp, while the inner was rather faint and indistinct. 

Table V 

Arsenic TmsuLFiBE Sol 


■a — 2.7 cm:; If! = 0.01; w ■= '68'r; dp-^di = 2.46 


' i '■.. 

■Xi 

X9 


' rt' 

r, (from nltramicroscopi; 

.. determination) 

Min. . ' 

Cm. ' 

Cm. . 

m 

,, ... 


17 

0,.2" 

.,''■ 0.3::,■■■■; 

62.3 

',75,.5 


30 

,4 

.55 

■■.'05.2 

"'.75..5. 

74.0 

■'46" 

.6 


03.9 

'.'■„"„',^'''".'7Bv7. 
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It slioiild be noted that with non-spherical particles such as those of barium 
sulfate, arsenious sulfide, and clay the values of r determined do not rep¬ 
resent the actual radius but the equivalent radius of a spherical particle 
of the material that would sediment at the same rate as the actual particle, 

Non-Uniform Sols 

Since most colloidal material contains a wide range of sizes of particles, 
the method just described for observing the movement of the boundary can; 
give us complete information on only a few substances or at most the 
smallest size of particles contained in a non-uniform soL 
Therefore the next problem is to work out the method for determining 
the relative amounts present of each size of particle in a sol. One of us^ 
has already developed the theory of the method, using an approximate 
formula for r. The following is more exact. 

In a thin layer (hr of a sedimenting sol the change in concentration dc 
from the section at to the section x + dx is due to particle with radius 
f to r + dr, the values of r being determined from the modified form of 
Stokes' law, Equation 1. By obtaining the change in c with that is 

dc/d;^, we may determine the distribution function ^ ^In order 

dr ax dr 

to measure dx/dr let us rearrange Equation 1 to the form 

, _ 2 (dp’-di) wH f^ 

a 

-§!__ 

\2(dp-di) wH 

Substituting and differentiating, 

dx _ 2rdr 
x-f a ” 

Substituting the value of r from Equation! and rearranging, 

2(x + a)Jl« — 

dx _ \ a 

dr . ' B . 

, a being, again' the distance from the axis, of rotation; to the point s = 0. 
This,, then',gives;, ' 

, 2(x + a)J'Z^ - 

dc V a dc (2) 

dr ';, ■ ■ B dx 

The foEowing ,procedure is necessary in .order to obtain the variation in, 
concentration 'with distance x in the centrifuge, tubes. First,' a picture', is 
taken of the contents of the centrifuge tube" when the rotor has just come, 
up to speed, and , practically no sedimentation has taken place. Then a 
photograph is taken: on the same plate after a given length of time' of run¬ 
ning and a third photograph is taken of a wedge cell of the material. All 
® Svedberg and Riiide, This JouRKiit, ',45,943' (1923), 
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three pictures must be given the same intensity of iliumination and length, 
of exposure. 

Then by comparing the second and the third strips in a photometer, we 
obtain the density on the wedge cell strip,corresponding to the density of 
the sol representing its original concentration. Beer's law may then be 
used to determine the concentration at each layer of the wedge cell and the 
values obtained put in the form of a scale parallel to the photograph strip 
of the wedge cell. The density of this strip is next determined throughout 
the whole height w^hich gives us concentration in terms of density. How¬ 
ever, if the material under observation contains a'wide range of sizes of 
particles, the variation of the light absorption constant with radius must 
be considered, as already pointed out by one of us.^ 

Tinally, the density of each layer of the sedimenting sol may be obtained 
from the photograph taken of the contents of the tube after the centrifuge 
had been running for some time, and when what each density represents' 
in terms of concentration is known, the change in concentration with dis¬ 
tance, may be determined for the material. Now the distribution 

curve may be plotted using as codrdlnates dir/dr and r. 

Investigations on non-uniform colloids are being undertaken and will 
form the subject of a later paper. 

Summary 

1 . ' Stokes’ law has been modified to .give an. exact formula for determin¬ 
ing the radius of a particle sedimenting under centrifugal force. 

2'. A special type of centrifuge has been' described which permits a sol 
to be observed or photographed while it is being precipitated. 

3 . This method depends on the projection of a uniform beam of light 
up through the tube containing the material each time the tube passes 
over a certain point. The rate , of movement of the particles in . the . tube 
may then be observed, ■ 

4 . To' illustrate ■ the method for a fairly uniformly sized colloid, re.sults 
for two different gold sols, clay, barium sulfate,.'and'arseiiious'sulfide have' 
been given. 

■ 5. Another method has been' discussed for determining the distribution, 
of size of particles, depending on the variation of concentration with dis¬ 
tance from the axis of rotation in a disperse system subjected to centrifugal 
force; ^ 

Madison, Wisconsin,, , 
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THE AMMONIA EQUILIBRIUM 

By a. T. Larson and R. L. Dodgb^ 

R13CEIVBD SEPTBMBSe 19. 1923 

The first determination of the ammonia equilibrium was made by Haber 
and van Oordt^ in 1905, In this investigation the reaction was studied 
at 1000and 1 atmosphere pressure. In 1907 Haber and Le RossignoF 
published results of experiments which they had made at 1 atmosphere 
pressure and at temperatures ranging from 700° to 1000°. About this 
same time papers by Nernst^ and JosF appeared in which approximately 
this same temperature range was covered, but the pressure range was 
extended to 72 atmospheres. The following year Haber and Le RossignoF 
studied the ammonia equilibrium at 30 atmospheres, covering a tem¬ 
perature range essentially the same as that of their earlier report. The 
most recent work on the ammonia equilibrium appeared in 1914-1915 
when Haber^ published a series of papers in which he gave the results of 
a redetermination of the equilibrium at SO atmospheres. In the latter 
experiments an attempt was made to reach temperatures as low as 450° 
but without success, 561° apparently being the lowest temperature at 
which equilibrium could be established. 

Using results obtained at a pressure of 30 atmospheres and temperatufes 
ranging from 974° to 561 ° Haber computed the probable equilibrium values 
for the pressure range of 1 to 200 atmospheres and temperatures as low as 
200 °. These computations were based on the van't Hoff isochore, the 
integration of which required a knowledge of the variation with tempera¬ 
ture of the heat of formation of ammonia from its elements. This heat 
of formation Haber determined experimental^. 

In computing The equilibrium values for the ammonia reaction, Haber 
recognized the danger of applying his formula to a wide range of pressures. 
Tor the' lower pressures it was felt that the effect of the , deviations of the 
compressed gases from the perfect gas law would be negligible. At rel- 
'.atively 'high' temperatures ■■ (915°) Jost^ .has shown. this tobe ■ the case. 

Assisted by, L* A, Stengel. • 

, ®'Haber',and van Oordt, 2. anorg. Chem., 43 , 111 "(1905).' , , 

; ^'\®'Haber a,nd:Le Rossignob B^r.,., 40y,2144 ■'(1907)';,'' 

Z..Ekkiro€hm^^^ 

. „*'Haber''and' Le 'Rossignol, Z, Elektrochmi., 14, 181' (1908).' ' ' 

■ I. ' Haber,. Elektrmhem^s 20, ■■597 {'1914). ' ,11. ; Haber, Tamaru and Ponnaz, 
iUd,, 21,89 (1915). III. Haber and Maschke,'«&id^., 21,128 (1915)'.'' IV. ,' Haber and 
Tamarti, 21,191 (1915). V. ■'Haber,'Tamara .and' Oeholm., ibid., 21, 206 (1915). 
yi. Haber and Tamara, iMd.f 21, 22S (19:15).■ VII. .' Haber and '.GreenwO'Od, thid.t 
21,241 (1915). , 
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Just what the effect would be at lower temperatures,, say below 500°' was, 
however, not known. Since the ammonia equilibrium had not been de-: 
termined over a wide range of pressures, and particularly at the low tem¬ 
peratures now possible, it has been considered worth while to make such 
an investigation. The equilibrium results which have been obtained at 
10, 30, 50 and 100, atmospheres’ pressure are. given in this paper. 

Experimental Part 

The experimental procedure of this investigation was essential!}^ as 
follows. A'mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen (i':3)' at 100 atmospheres 
was purified and then passed through a catalyst bomb in which any desired 
percentage of the gas could be converted into ammonia. If an ammonia- 
free gas was desired, the catalyst bomb was by-passed. When pressures 
lower than that of the purification train (100 atmospheres) were being 
investigated, an automatic reducing valve served to effect the reduction 
of the pressure to the desired alue. 

The gas now passed through a coiled iron pipe containing the catalyst.' 
The catalyst was prepared by reducing iron oxide containing potassium 
oxide and aluminum oxide as promoters. (A detailed description of this 
type of catalyst will be published in a later paper.) A needle valve placed 
at the exit end of the coiled iron pipe was employed in regulating the flow 
of gas through the apparatus. ' This-valve was provided with an electric 
heater which prevented condensation of ammonia at this point. After 
leaving this valve the gas pressure was reduced to atmospheric and the 
gas was then passed through a friction tube flowmeter. The equilibrium 
was approached from both sides, in every case the space velocity being 
progressively decreased until further reduction in flow produced no change 
in ammonia conversion. 

Preparation and Storage of Gas 

The nitrogen-hydrogen mixture was prepared b}^ burning electrolytic 
hydrogen and 'air , in such proportions.- that the resulting gas 'mixture con¬ 
tained approximately 7.5%'by volume of hydrogen.., The remaining . 25%' 
was essentially a mixture' of nitrogen and' argon, the latter'' forming', about'. 
'0,3% by volume of the total mixture.' :The floW'Ofthe hydrogen and the; 
air'was. automatically., controlled so .that a gas of uniform'composition', was 
practically.insured,. The freshly prepared gas mixture was led into a (14 cu." 
meter) water-sealed gas .holder,.'from .which sampleS'.w'ere'withdrawn':'an 
analyzed by'the explosion.method.', After the' gas ,had been analyzed'; it',' 
w,as„,compressed' into a storage 'system,'(200' atmospheres) which'held 'about' 
ll'Tm,.'meters of gas..■' 

',' .^Analyses'covering a period..'Of 117 hay S'^ gave as'.the average composition 
',',of' the gas,', ,'76.2%. of hydrogen .and"2,3..8:%, 'of,nitrog.en plus' inert gas.. The: 
,'.'maximum '.deviation for the''':hydrogen.,.:'.waS' ,2.2'%.' „The',volume„..:qf,,',gas:.'in 
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the bigli-pfessiire storage was about eight times the daily production,, so 
that daily variations in the composition of the freshly prepared gas mixture 
were largely smoothed out. The average of the daily analyses represented 
with sufficient accuracy (see discussion of errors) the composition of the 
gas employed in these equilibrium experiments. 

Gas Purification 

Purification of the gas was accomplished by first bringing, it into contact 
with copper at 300-400°. Here the 0 x 3 -gen was removed by conversion 
to water. The gas was then passed over a nickel catal 3 ^st maintained at 
250-300°, where carbon monoxide combined with hydrogen to form me¬ 
thane and ivater* The gas was then passed through a w^ater-cooled con¬ 
denser, a tower containing soda-lime, two to'wers filled with porous gran¬ 
ular alumina and finally a single tow^er containing fused potassium hy¬ 
droxide.^ 

The purity of the gas rras tested at regular intervals by slowly passing 
about 15 liters through a glass coil immersed in liquid air. No trace of 
condensable impurities was ever obserrred. An additional check on the 
gas purity was obtained by operating continuously a pilot catalyst whose 
efficiency would soon drop if a catalyst poison appeared in the gas. 

Pressure Control 

The pure, gas under 100 atmospheres* pressures was reduced , to any de¬ 
sired pressure by means of an automatic reducing valve.® A pilot gage 
was placed in the line and served,to indicate fluctuations in pressure, 
while the actual pressure was measured by means of an oil float (dead¬ 
weight) gage,, which had been checked against a similar gage calibrated by 
the 'Bureau of Standards. : By means of this arrangement the' desired 
pressures could be accurately maintained to within ± 0.034 atmosphere. 

Temperature Control 

,'The .catalyst was placed in 'an iron tube (length, 493 cm.;,' , 0 . d., 1.72 
,cm.;, i d., 0 . 95 , cm„)^ wound in an open coil, ■ This coil was placed iE' a.'ther- 
mostat filled with fused sodium nitrate-potassium,'.nitrate .(l-l), the es¬ 
sential details of which are indicated in 'Fig. 1,. ■ The thermostat was made 
from:"a section of iron,pipe '(21 cm.'in .diameter,,and 46 cm.,in length), 
with:a welded-on'bottom., Nichrome ribbon was wound on the outside 
of 'this pipe a'nd''ser\^ed4,o maintain the .fused salt mixture at' approximately 
the,'desired, temperature., The close regulation of the temperature, was 
accomplished 'by means of a second heater {not shown in Fig.. 1), immersed 
in the salt,bath. The flow of current through this heater was controlled 
by means'of a platinum,'re,sistance therm'Ometer.,placed, in,the bath .and 

® Totir,,;: 0ie«,,, Mei, Eng.,'26^ 5^ (1922)'.'"- ■ 

■ *'Xafson and'Earrer;' 14, 1012'(1922). 
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connected to a Wlieatstone bridge and contact galvanometer. Witli this 
arrangement the temperature fluctuations did not exceed ±0.25°. 

Alumel-cliromel thermocouples were placed at different levels in the 
thermostat, the locations of two of them being indicated in Fig. 1. These 
couples were frequently checked either at the boiling point of sulfur^® 
or by direct comparison with, a platinum-platinumrliodium couple cal¬ 
ibrated by the Bureau of Standards. The bath was stirred at. such, a 
rate that a further increase ^to now.-^efvr 

did' not have any effect on .. " ■■ cS - 

the temperature uniformity. sj \ / 

Analysis of Gas Sample _ V Ii.:..-. 

The ammonia content of _:_ 

the gas, was determined by (fflJ - 

passing the gas through an i;|S "If T ' ' ~ 

absorber and collecting the If III ' ' 

nitrogen-hydrogen residue 

in a compensating buret. 1 

Samples,: of gas were ana- llil' ' 

iyzed under each condition ' iilli ■ 

of temperature, pressure , 

and gaS' flow imtil three or. , ^ 

more consecutive samples, . 

taken at intervals of from 5 ■ . - ’ 

to 15 minutes showed devia- 

tionS'Oflessthanl% of their ■' usedsaltbat 

value. ' The average of these last samples was taken as the value,for. the ', 

ammonia content of the equilibrium gas mixture. 

The ammonia ■■ was determined in two ways, both of which gave con-, 
cordant results.. In one of these methods the ammonia was' absorbed 
in 4%. boric acid solution containing either methyl orange or bromophenol 
blue .(tetrabromo-phenolsulfonephthalein)'; as ' indicator, the ' ammonia 
being titrated with 0.1 N sulfuric acid. In the other, method the ammonia 
" was absorbed in 0.1' JV'sulfuric acid with sodium .aliz'arin-suKonate .as,'in-, 

,' dicator, 'the quantity , of acid bem.g slightly less than that, required for 
neutralization of all the ammonia, and the excess of ammonia titrated ;w,ith 
additional O.I' iV sulfuric acid. ■ .The sulfuric' acid absorbent,: with; s'pdium 
..alizarin-sulfonate as indicator was generally, used because'.'of, the particularly ',' 
sharp' end-point. Less than 0.05'cc. of:'0.1 N sulfuric acid 'gave'a"^''decideci 
color change. ■ .Its disadvantage lies In., the' necessity ,'of"knowing ''in,'.'ad- .' 
''vanee"'.approximately .the amount''of'" ■atrmonia,'.in''the'.'s.ampte'''in^ order',„t' 0 '..' 

;.'S.'.:'Btir.' Standards,^ 
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determine approximately the correct amount of acid required for the 
sample. The efficiency of the absorption was tested by using two ab¬ 
sorption bottles in series but no titrable amounts of ammonia were ever 
found in the second bottle. 

Gas Flow 

The rate of flow of gas passing through the catalyst coil was measured 
by dropping the pressure of the gas to atmospheric and passing it through 
a friction tube flowmeter. The flow was progressively decreased until the 
ammonia content of the gas leaving the catalyst coil became constant. 
Udien this occurred it was assumed that equilibrium had been reached. 
With the most active catalyst available, equilibrium is not reached, 
particularly at the higher pressures, when the space velocity is in excess of 



5000, and the temperature is lower than 450For example, at 50 at¬ 
mospheres' pressure and 350 ® equilibrium was not reached until the space 
velocity was lowered'to'dO. ■ With 1 cc. of catalyst for example,, this would 
give only 0.167 ce. of' gas per minute, a flow . which is difficult to regulate 
closely. '"'Furthermore, at such a low rate .of flow analyzable samples'of 
gas' cannot'be. withdrawn In a reasonable length of time. ■ Under the con- 
ditions just specified, it would require 10 hours to remove a lOOcc. sample. 
It was necessary, therefore, to use a relatively' large volume of: catalyst.... 
Accordingly, about 0.5 liter of catalyst was used (4S4 cc.); this permitted 
a "gas flow which easily controHable even at 'the' lQwest 'sp'ace weloaties' 
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employed, and allowed the rapid withdrawal of a sample sufficiently large 
for analysis. 

In order that the experiment might not consume too much time the gas 
mixture was brought very nearly to. the equilibrium condition before, it 
entered the catalyst coil. With this assistance equilibrium was of course 
more readily attained. Fig. 2 shows the consequences of , adding ammonia 
to the gas when the operating conditions permitted equiHbriiim to be, 
reached readily on an ammonia-free gas.' In this particular case not 
enough obsenmtions were made to. determine the shape of the curve; but 
for our purpose these intermediate points were unnecessary. (The results 
of other investigations indicate that the space-velocity curves always 
approach equilibrium in this manner.) 

Discussion of Errors 

The accuracy of this determination clepends on the validity of four 
assumptions and on the accuracy of five measured values. The assump¬ 
tions are: (1) that equilibrium is actually attained; (2) that the'equi¬ 
librium is attained at the measured . pressure; (3) that the equilibrium, is 
attained at the point at which the temperature is measured; and (4) that 
no change in the composition of the gas mixture occurs while the gases 
are passing from this point to the analytical apparatus. 

1. In all cases, concordant results were obtained by approaching the 
equilibrium from both sides, a proof that equilibrium had actually been 
attained. 

2. The non-existence of a pressure gradient of more than 0.068 at¬ 
mospheres throughout the reaction coil was proved by measuring the 
pressure simultaneously at both ends under the limiting conditions of .the 
investigation (that is, between 10 atmospheres' and 100 atmospheres* 
pressure and with flows ranging from 7 cc. per minute to 7 liters per m 
ute)., ' 

,3. The temperature ' was meas.ured. in a ' constant-temperature' zone 
which surrounded approximately'the top' half of the catalyst: coil., 'Al¬ 
though the temperature'of this portion of the catffiyst 'bath was 'unhorm, 
there might still be' an appreciable temperature,gradient within the'eata-:' 
lyst..' , In fact, for reactions .involving.the formation,or decomposition, of, 
ammonia where,large , quantities-of .'heat „are liberated or , .absorbed ,a ',uni-' 
form temperature tliT'OUghout'the entire mass of the .catalyst,.can, be,,only; 
approximated" experimentally. , ,'By 'using a„tube of re!atively,„"Siiial!, ,diani-' 
eter, the difference in, temperature' between. the"catalyst/and,the bath was 
probably hot: very .gre.at, even'in ■■'that .region where,, the .reaction waa most 
rapid. An inspection 'of 'the curves in 'Fig. 2 shows " that when operating 
on ammonia-free,,''gaS',,'.,"'equilibrium',.'w..as:',hqt'-attained until the flow of gas 
was decreased to a space velocity of 50. But at a space velocity of 500 
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we note that the reaction is approximately 90% completed. In other 
words, while operating at a space velocity low enough to give equilibrium 
(50 s.. V.) 90 % of the equilibrium amount of ammonia is formed in the 
first tenth of the catalyst. Since the catalyst filled the coil completely 
and the gases entered at the bottom there is no doubt that the equi¬ 
librium attained in the catalyst coil cori'esponds to the temperature of the 
bath siirrouiiding the upper half of the catalyst coil. 

4. Ill order to comply with the requirements of the fourth assumption 
a' 1.6 mm. copper tube fitted with a steel .adapter was pushed down to the 
catalyst. The copper tube was silver-soldered to the adapter and the 
adapter was welded to the iron pipe. (See Fig. 3.) In practice, the sur¬ 
face of the fused-salt bath was kept just below this soldered connection. 

In order to prevent particles of catalytic material 
being carried into the copper tube, a fine plati¬ 
num gauze was placed between the catalyst and 
the copper tube. By passing the gas at a com¬ 
paratively high linear velocity tlirough a tube 
which has no catalytic action at these low tem¬ 
peratures, it is believed that there was no change 
in composition of the gas after it left the 
catalyst. 

The five measured values on which the ac¬ 
curacy of the determination depends are (1) 
the composition of the gas mixture used, (2) the 
pressure, (3) the measurement of the residual 
gas volume,' (4) the titration of the' ammonia absorbed from the equilib¬ 
rium mixture and (5) the, temperature.' 

1. In calculating the results the average composition of the gas mix- 
ture\taken'was 76.2%' of hydrogen,-23.5% of nitrogen,'0.3% of argon. 
Since: a 10% variation, in the 3:1 hydrogen-nitrogen ratio produces an error 
of'only 0.2%'■ in the, eqmlibrhmi-.constant and less than 1% in the.',per-', 
ceiitage of ammonia at equilibrium, no appreciable error is introduced in 
employing'.'this' average -value. / 

2. The pressure in the reaction coil was measured with an accuracy 
of 0;034 atmosphere. An error of 0.068 atmosphere at 10 atmospheres 
would cause only 0.7% error in thC:'equilibrium constant; at the higher 
pressures the error .would, of course, be correspondingly less. 

3. The residual gas volume was . measured- 'with an-accuracy of 0.2% 
which corresponds to-an,-equal error in the 'calculation' of " the-'percentage 
of-ammonia'''at -equilibrium- and an. approximately equal error in the equi- 
'librium-; constant.' 

■''..',\'4. -'"^Tlie'"'eiTor ia-tlie'Standard acid-'-solution was not,. greater than 0,'.6%.'' 
An -'error:-0f/O'.'O5.''ec.::-in -:the-:'ti;tration '.of/samples , taken -at -10- atmospheres- 



Fig. 3 
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and'500° would cause a 1% error in. the percentage of ammonia .(at the 
lower temperatures and Mgher pressures the error would, be corresponcl- 
ingly less). All the errors of analysis acting in the same direction■ would 
give an error of 1.7% in the percentage of ammonia. This corresponds 
to an approximately equal error in the equilibrium constant. 


Table I 

Observed Percentage op Ammonia, at Equilibrium 


Temp. 


-—Pressure (Atm. abs.}—- 


°C. 

10 

30 

50 

loo' 

325 

10.38 

.. , 



350 

7.35 

17.80 

25.11 


3'75 

5.25 

33.35 

19.44 

30.95 

400 

3.85 

10.09 

15.11 

24.91 

425 

2.80 

7.59 

11.71 

20.23 

450 

2,04 

5.80 

9.17 

16.35 

475 

1.61 

4.53 

7.13 

12.98 

500 

1.20 

3.48 

5.58 

10.40 


5. An inspection of Table I, showslhat a 1° change in the temperature 
produces about 1% change in the percentage of ammonia at equili'brium. 
Since the temperature was measured'with an accuracy of 0.5° the errors 
from.'this source probably do not exceed 0.5%. ■ 'This would produce ap¬ 
proximately the same percentage error, in the equilibrium constant.' 

From the above considerations It is evident that the maximum error 
in the equilibrium constant might reach. 3%. It is believed that the 
probable error, however, is very much smaller than this. 

Results 

' The'equilibrium percentages of 'ammonia'obtained for the'tempera¬ 
tures and pressures studied are given in Table I. ' In Table II t,he con,st,ant 

for the, expression =. —- rr has been , calculated' for each 

of the pressure and temperature "conditions indicated in Table' I." 

Thermodynamic Calculations 

If experimental data were available ' showing the woliimeehanges which 
the'','nitrogeii-hydrogen-ammonia 'mixture' undergoes Tor ' 'various'■■.eon- 
.ditioiis of temperature and 'pressure, it might .be'possible with.the'"''aid .of' 
the, van'.t Hoff equation ■,tO'..:fo'rmulate a' single expression' 'which''Wo'uld 
satisfy' the, data given in Table I. . By ■'means of auch 'a 'fotmiiIa.,eGe'would'' 
then be, able,; to'Compute . the'equilibritim 'percentage of ammonm 'ler any 
other temperature' and"'''pressure,",''Haber’s formuM',(I),.'■has',',.',been'':';.used, 
for this purpose' and ;is''',probably ..'quite;, exact, .yfor ,rdatively":"ii,gh'.tempera-;,' 
tures. Jost^' working; .at '915'° ''in'’;Hemst’s laboratory "found that the' pres¬ 
sure effect''''',was.'megligiMe..'','.',Undoubte(ffy.'.'.''.the''.amiiionia ,is sufficiently 
'‘perfect” a ■g.as''at .this, high temperature so that the effect of pressure be- 
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comes negligible. At somewbat lower temperatures, however, deviations 
from the ''perfect’’ gas laws undoubtedly become sufficiently great so that 
the pressure effect cannot be . wholly ignored. The only experimental 
evidence for this so far presented is that by Greenwood^ (VII) in Haber’s 
laboratory who showed that the equilibrium constants in the neighborhood 
of 537° did vory with the pressure. Greenwood found, however, that the 
constant increased as the pressure is decreased, an observation which' is 
quite the opposite of that shown in Table II. It is reasonably certain, 
however, that equilibrium was not reached in Greenwood’s experiments, 
so not much importance is attached to this apparent disagreement with our 
result. 

TABrn II 

Observed Equilibrium Constant 
V2N2 V2H2 = NHs 

^ X i>HaV2 


Temp. 

10 

-Pressure (A 

30 

tm. abs.)-—- —- 

50 

100 ' 

.325 

0.0401 

.... 



350 

.0266 

0.0273 

0.0278 

.... 

375 

.0181 

.0184 

.0186 

0.0202 

400 

.0129 

.0129 

.0130 

.0137 

,425 

.00919 

.00919 

.00932 

.00987 

450 

.00659 

.00676 

.00690 

.00726 

475, 

.00516 

.00615 

,00513 

.00532 

600 

.00381 

.00386 

.00388 

.00402 


Unfortunately, no data are at present available which make possible 
even a rough calculation of the extent to which the equilibrium con¬ 
stant might be expected,to vary ..with the pressure. Whatever the pres¬ 
sure range covered, nitrogen and hydrogen are probably nearly '‘perfect” 
gases even at the lowest temperature studied. Although tbe temperatures 
studied by us are somewhat higher than those investigated by Roth, 
the indications are'that even' at these temperatures the ammonia is still 
somewhat more compressible. than ■ a “perfect” gas, so that even , if the 
magnitude of the effect cannot be predicted from present data, the effect 
as observed by us is certainly in the right direction. 

given constant pressure, however, the van’t Hoff equation 

= may be employed to treat the variation of the equilibrium 

constant, with the temperature. To integrate this expression it is 
first necessary to know how the heat of formation of ammonia from its 
elements varies with temperature. The integration constant may then 
be exactly evaluated from a single equilibrium determination, or approx¬ 
imately evaluated by means of NemsUs heat theorem.'',' At present the heat. 


' For any 
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of reaction and thermal properties of these gases are not known with 
sufficient accuracy to make possible the computation, of equilibrium data 
by this method. Consequently, any formula which closely fits the ob¬ 
served data must of necessity be largely empirical. 

Taking the best data available, Haber formulated the following ex¬ 
pression based upon the reaction isochore, which he held .to combine ^ 
the results of his equilibrium experiments and thermal determinations 


log Kp 


9591 4.98 0.00046 0.85 X 10“® 

4.571 r 1.985-^^ 4.571 4.571 


This formula was largety derived from results obtained at 30 atmospheres J 
If we use the more recent data for the specific heats of the gases™ 
6.50 + 0.0009 r, - 6.50 + 0.0010 T, and = S.04 + 0.0007 

T + 5-1 X and the heat of formation of ammonia at T — 0 as 

9500,^^ integration of the vaffit Hoff reaction isocliore gives 


log Kp == 


9500 

4.57S7r 


4.96 

1.9885 


logT- 


.000575 , 0.85 X 10“® 

4.5787 ^ 4.5787 


r2 +J 


By choosing proper values for the integration constant and modifying the 
numerical coefficients we obtained empirical equations which fit our ex¬ 
perimental data within the limits of experimental error. The constants 
and coefficients for the equations are given below. The equation has the 

general form log Kp == ~ logT + yT + + J* 


Pressure 

Atm. 

a 

0 

7 ■ 

a 

X104 

I ,' 

10 

+2074.8 

-2.4943 

0 

+1.856' 

+1.993 

30 

+2074.8 

-2.4943 

-3 .4 X 10-5 

+1.856, 

+2.021 

. 50 „ 

+2074.8 

-2.4943 

-1.256 X 10-^ 

+1.856 

+2.090 

100 

+2,074.8 

-2.4943 

-1.256 X 10-^ 

+1.856 

+2.113 


The observed data and those computed from these formulas are coEected 
in Tables III and IV. '.Tor purposes of comparison we,have included values 
computed from, Ilaber’s' formula (see above). The observed'results .for 
temperatures above SOO'^' werc obtained .by plotting Haber^s experimental 
data and selecting from the cur.vetlie most probable values for the tem-' 
■peratures indicated,. , 

; Because of the'interest attached to' the '.Nernst heat ■ theorem ;we have 
included, in Table III ■ values for ' 30 atmospheres,. computed • from,, ,Ms: 
formulad^ " ■ 

In the absence'of exact thermal-data, calculation based on'.'the",Nernst' 
heat theorem'will, of, course, give,only.'an approximate"evaluation. 

'.. '.'■■^®'Xewis and,,'Randall. "Tbermodyuamies/’ McGraw-Hill .Book Go,, "I923,.'|>'."'80.' 

"W'ReX'.lX'p. 557." 

.'^®' NernsX'.^-',, Bkkkochmt.f ,'16, ,101,^ (I9;i.O).' See' Mso, Maurer,. Z ., morg. 

■, 108 '., 284 ( 1920 ).""'. 
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Table III 

PE'RCEXTAGE OB Am^ionia at Kquilibrium 
Pi'essiire, 30 Atm. abs. 


Ternn 


F.N.R.L." 

Haber 

Nernst 

®C. 

Observed 

ealc. 

ealc. 

calc. 

200 


67.56 

67.57 

73.21 

250 


47.22 

49.16 

54.89 

tiUO 


30.25 

31.76 

36.15 


17. SO 

17.7S 

18.81 

21.22 

400 

10.09 

10.lo 

10.72 

11.67 

450 

5.80 

5.86 

6.13 

6.36 

i.iOO 

3.4S 

3.49 

3.62 

3.62 

01,10 

(1.48) 

1.39 

1.43 

1.31 

7 til.) 

(0.70) 

0.68 

0.60 

0.55 

soo 

( .34) 

,36 

.35 

.27 

900 

( .28) 

22 

.21 

.14 

1000 

( .12) 

.14 

.13 

.09 


^ Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory. 


Table IV 

Percentage or Ammonia at I^quilibrium 


10 Atm. a'bs. ;*»0 Atm. abs. 100 Atm. abs._ 


Temp. 

Obs, 

f.'n.r.l. 

calc. 

Haber 

calc.. 

Obs. 

F.N.R.L. 

calc. 

Haber 
calc. . 

Obs. 

F.N.l^.L, 

' calc. 

Haber 

calc. 

,' 200 ' 

.. 

50.66. 

51.14 



74.38 

73.76 


81.54 

80.61 

250 


28.34 

30.57 



56.33 

57.44 


67.24 

67.40 

,,,.300' 


14.73 

16.03 



39.41 

40.39 


52.04 

"52.^12 ,,. 

3o0' 

7.35 

'7.41 

8.04 

25 

11 

25.23 

26.03 


■37.35 

37.35'.' 

400, 

3.85 

3.85 

4.12 

15 

11 

15.27 

15.86 

24.91 

25.12 

25.13 • 

450 

.2.04 

2.11 

2.21 

9 

17 

9.15 

9.50 

16.35 

16.43 

16.26 

500'. 

'1..,.20. 

',' 1.21 

1,27 

5 

58 

5.56 

5.77 . 

10.40 

10,61 

10.43' 

600 


■0.49 

0.48 



2.25 

2.34 

... 

4.52. 

4.47 

700 


0.'2,3 

0.22 



1.05 

1.10 


2.18 

2.14 

800: 


O'. 14,'' 

0.12 ■ 



0.57 

0.59 


1.19 

1,. 15 

.'900 


' 0.08 

0.07,' 



.33 

.34 


0.70 

,0.68, 

,1000 


■ 0.05 

"0.04 



.21 

■ .22 


.45 

.44' 

,The 

results'of this paper indicate .that, the computation of equilibrium 


.values for pressures' other.than .those actually o'bserved cannot be,.made 
with any degree, of' exactness. • For the present, at least, computation of 


Table V 


., ,Percentag.e of AxMmonia at Equilibrium .' 
(Galciiiated from Experimental Data of the.E..N.R.,L.). 




—--Pressure (Atm. abs.)-~-——- 


Temp. 

', VlO ' 

30 

50 

,. 100 

'.'200=,. 

' '50,.66 .■, 

mm 

74.38 

,",■', 81.54' 

.■■■'.,'2.'50^"'' 

■ '28.34 

47.22 

■'.■■56..33''^ 

'67.24 

'■'"',300 

'1'4.73''.,^ 

30.25 

■:,.-,:39,.41,""',' 

'.,. ,52.04 

: '"'''350^','.'., :'■■'''," 

7,'41' , ', 

17.78 

, '"2',5..23':'.'" '", 

;', ""''37.35":"' 

,' '"'400,..:'' 

3.85,' ' 

10.15 

15.27 

.',''■','2'5.^12"^^ 

450 

:■'(■ 

5.86 

9.15 

, 16'.43 

5CK) 

1.21 

3.49 

■■',:5',:56,;■,.,, 

,■,'10.61 
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equilibritim values, for mucli higher pressures than those reported in this 
paper wonldj therefore, not be very exact. For aii}^ of the pressures studied 
however, equilibrium values for temperatures lower than those actuaUy 
observed can probably be computed with considerable accuracy. Such 
computations have been made for temperatures down tO' 200°, the results 
of which are given in Table V. 

Molecular Heat of Formation of Ammonia 

Theoretically, it should be possible to calculate the heat of the ammonia 
reaction by means of the vanT Hoff equation. By taking equilibrium 
constants for temperatures very close' together and assuming that the 
temperature coefficient for those temperature intervals can be neglected, 
integration of the van’t Hoff equation gives the heat of formation. Com¬ 
putations based on the constants in Table II have been made, the results 
of which are given in Table VI. For purposes of comparison we have also 
included the heat of formation as calculated by Haber from the heat ab¬ 
sorbed'during the “cracking’* of ammonia. Since a 1% error in equi¬ 
librium constant makes an error of about 5% in the calculated heat of 
reaction, this method of determining thermal data cannot be considered 
very satisfactory. As Haber has pointed out^® thermal data obtained in 
this way can serve only as a check on the more direct experimental methods 
for reaction heats and specific heats.. An inspection of Table VI will 
show that the attempt to formulate'.an expression for the heat of the re¬ 
action from these would be futile. , 


TABrnVI 

Moi^iScurAR H^Ar of Formation of Ammonia 

Qp = 4.5707 

\Ti ~ Tj 


F.N.RX. 


,Te'mpe,ratu.re 


—Calcula'ted.'from ■ experimental, data, ,Atm'. abs,—— n 

i'ntervai ,°C. 

Haber 

10 

30 

60, 

, '100 

' 325-350 , 

12425 

12,206 



. 

,350-375 

12,505' 

12,248 

12,636 

12,924.' : 


, 375-400 

12,500 ,' 

11,779 

12,283 

1,2,386' 

13,373' 

'400-425 

'12,672'. 

12,,7,i2,' '. '■ 

12,694 

12,468' " 

, 12,311'. 

', ' 425-450 , 

12,751 

13,340 

12,342 

.12,099 " 

.12,376, 

,450-475 ,„ 

12,825 , 

10,558 

11,785 

12,741 ' 

', 13,339' 

'' 475-500', 

.12',896' 

13,003 

13,138 

12,801 ' 

', '12,888 


Summary ' 

' I','' '^Equilibrium values for the reaction,.'Ns' -F' SHg,' 2NHs,' have'.'feen ■■ 

defehiineci 'at', 10, 30, 60 and^, 100^ .atmospheres* ■ pressure for the tempara-'.' 
turd'range:'Of 325° ,to 500°. 

', ■ Haber,'''■'*ThermodytiamicS'of''Technical ■Ga$''Eeactio'as,,”'Eongin 'Greea and' 
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2. Equilibrium constants have been computed for each of the pressure- 
temperature conditions studied. These “constants” were found to in¬ 
crease with an increase in pressure. 

3. By means of empirical formulas the percentage of ammonia at 
equilibrium has been calculated for a temperature range of 200-1000°, 
and a pressure range of 10-100 atmospheres. 

Washington, D. C. 


[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory oe the Johns Hopkins University] 
¥APOR PRESSURES OF LITHIUM CHLORIBE SOLUTIONS AT 20 
By B. F. Lovelace, W. H. Bahlke and J. C. W. Frazer 

Rbcuivisd Sbptsmber 22, 1923 

This paper is a continuation of a series of studies of the vapor pressures 
of aqueous solutions begun by Frazer and Lovelace^ using an accurate 
static method which depends upon the measurement of the difference in 
pressure between pure solvent and solution contained in bulbs immersed 
in the same accurately regulated water thermostat by means of a Rayleigh 
manometer. The error involved in measuring the pressure differences by 
this method is approximately 0.0006 mm. The measurements were made 
at 20® and in the concentration range from 0.1 to 1.0 M. 

Experimental Details 

A detailed description of the apparatus used in this work is given by 
Frazer and Lovelace/ and by Lovelace, Frazer and MiUer/ No change 
in the apparatus was made except to replace the Gaede pump with a Lang¬ 
muir pump using a three-stage rotary oil pump as auxiliary. 

The solutions of lithium chloride were prepared from a carefully standardized stock 
solution, the salt for which was purified as follows. A commercial c. p. grade of lithimn 
chloride was dissolved in distilled water, a small amount of ammonium carbonate solution 
added and the mixture heated and stirred for four hours to precipitate any magnesium, 
calcium, .barium,, iron or aluminum'possibly present, then filtered. The'ammonium 
carbonate used in the preparation left no residue on sublimation. To the filtered lithium 
chloride solution, ammonium carbo'nate ■ solution was added in slight excess'and'the 
lithium carbonate filtered off a,nd washed thoroughly with hot water; It, was then heated 
in a platinum dish at a sufficiently high temperature to volatilize any ammonium car¬ 
bonate possibly present. The salt was then suspended in a small amount of distilled 
water and pure hydrochloric acid added imtil the solution was neutral to rosolic acid. 
Analyses of the solution for lithium and for chlorine checked within 0.04%. 

In previotis investigations the removal of dissolved air from tbe solutions 
has been quite a time-consuming operation. Tests for air in the solution 
or solvent were made by allowing it to come to equilibrium with a large 

^ Frazer and Lovelace, This Journal, 36, 2439:(1914).,'' „ . . 

^ Lovelace, Frazer and MiUer, iUi,, 38,515 (1916). 
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volume of vapor above It for hours.® The vapor was then■ trapped off' and 
absorbed in phosphorus pentoxide for 20 .minutes and the residual pressure 
measured on a McLeod gage. No solution was considered air-free unless 
the vapor showed a residual pressure less than 0.0001 mm. Usually the 
solutions had required from four to sis 12-hour expansions before the}’' were 
air-free. In the present investigation it was found that the air could be 
removed in a minimum of time, that is, one 12-hour expansion. This was 
accomplished by introducing the solution as nearly air-free as possible into 
the bulb which had been previously pumped air-free, and rapidly distilling 
a small portion of the solvent at the pressure of its vapor into a bulb con¬ 
taining phosphorus pentoxide. 

In detail the method is as follo-ws. 

The solutions were made up in a flask shaped like that shovii in Fig. 1. The re¬ 
quired amount of the concentrated lithium chloride solution was introduced with a pipet 
into the flask which had been weighed empty. Water sufficient 
to bring the solution to the desired concentration was then in¬ 
troduced, the level marked, and a small excess added which was 
later removed by boiling the solution in the flask in order to 
remove air. The upper tube of the flask was then constricted 
at the portion '"a” and a clean rubber tube fixed over the end of 
the glass and fitted with a pinchcock. The lower limb of the 
flask was then cautiously heated with a Bunsen flame in order to 
expel from this portion of the solution as much air as possible. 

The flame w^as then applied to the sides of the flask and the solu¬ 
tion vigorously boiled for 30 minutes or more until the level i?as 
down nearly to the mark on the flask. The pinchcock was then 
closed and the flame removed simultaneously, the solution allowed 
to cool slightly and the flask sealed off at the constriction. The 
flask was then weighed and the w^eight of the solution noted, in 
order to determine approximately the concentration. Usually 
about 3 g. more water than that required for the concentration 
desired was present. This excess allowed for removal of water by distillation after the 
solutions were in the bulbs in the bath. '' ■ 

. The sealed flask was then fixed to ^ a mercury reservoir as shown in Fig. 2,. the tube 
broken at by pressure of the fingers and the mercury allowed to complete the filling 
of the flask, the flow being regulated by a-pinchcock. The'tube was then fitted 'with a 
capillary, .filled with, mercury and the tip broken at some of the solution being wasted ,to' 
replace the mercury' in the capillary. The solution'was then introduced .into the bath in 
the usual manner.^:' ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

It was necessary to have .the system, .free from' air before introducing the solutions; 
this was 'accomplished quite readily by be-ginning'the evacuation while 'the^ bulb /and" 
mercury seal^ were still wet., In. this 'way -alayer■ of water preceded, the mercury the 
tube leading'to, the'fiulb.''' The.’water was ..the'B: removed,'by exposure to phosphorus', 

;pentoxide. '.' The system was evacuate'd until,no gain in pressure. coul,d be .measured, on 
''.the.McLeod'gage after,the syste.m'had stood^for ,12 hours.■ " 

' Lovelace, Fraze.r,and'Rogers, .''[Tsis.TQtmNAt', « 1794''(1920)],'.showed" that'12, 
' hours' was necessary .' tO' .establish equilibiittin-' between 'solution and vapor..- 
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After tlie solutions had been introduced into the system they were exposed to phos¬ 
phorus pentoxide for a de:fiiiite length of time until about 1 g. of water had been removed. 
It had been previously determined by experiment that the water distilled at a practically 
constant rate so that It was unnecessary to weigh the water removed. 

The solution was then trapped off and the system evacuated to remove air given 
up by the solution. After distilling and evacuating the solutions thrice they were 
usually air-free, the whole operation requiring about 24 hours. By the method fotnierly 
used itrequired from four to ten da 3 ^s to remove the dissolved air. 



In making readings of the vapor-pressure lowering, the accurate regulation of thb 
temperature described in former articles was followed. Usually three readings of the 
zero point of the gage were made, three readings of the solution in the first bulb, three 
readings of the second solution and then two more readings of the ztro. No readitigvS 
were regarded as sufficiently accurate unless the zero before and after checked within 0.1 
mm. scale deflection.', Readings were made by two diffei'ent observers extending over 
two or three days until four reliable sets of readings were obtained on each solution. 

, After the solutions were measured they were removed from the bath and placed in' 
■ clean,, glass-stoppered flasks and analyzed' for ehlorine. ■' Concentrations', (Table ■ I) are 
expressed in moles' of lithium chloride per. 1000 g. of water.' 

Resiilts 

The results of the measurements are given in Table I. Col. 1 gives the 
room temperature, Gol. 2 the concentration, Col. 3 the lowering as meas¬ 
ured, Ccd. 4 the lowering corrected tomillimeters of mercury at G° and 
Col. 5 the lowering per mole. 

The results are also shown graphically in Fig. 3 where the molecular 
lowering is plotted against the concentration. For comparison the data 
of Ivovelace, Frazer and Sease® on potassium chloride are shown in the same 
* I,ovelace, Frazer and Sease,4Cms 43,102 (1921). V 
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Tabi.13 I 

Vapor Pressuriv Low.^ring op Aqurous Sobupions op IvIThitjm Chpgridb at 20 ° 


Moles IJC! 

■per 1000 g. 
of water 

Observed 

lowering 

Mm. Hg 

Lowering 
corrected 
Mm. Hg at 0° 

Molecular lowering 
Corrected ^observed 
!oweri,ag divided fay 

Moles salt per 1000 g. of HsO 

0.0968 

0.0562 

0.0559 

0.5775 

0.1842 

.1076 

.1071 

.5814 

0.29o2 

.1738 

.1730 

. 5860 

0.3862 

.2300 

.2290 

' .5929 . 

0.4TS2 

.2871 

,2858 

.5977 

0.5897 

.3582 

.3566^ 

. 6047 

0.7257 

.4448 

.4428 

.6101 

0.7810 

.4804 

. .4782 

.6123 

0.9268 

.5775 

.5749 

.6203 

1.0316 

.6518 

.6489 

.6290 


figure. The curve for lithium chloride is considerably higher owing to the 
fact that this salt is highly hydrated in solution while potassium chloride 
is not. Although the degree of hydration decreases with increasing concen- 



Conceixtration (molar) 

tration the apparent effect increases with concentration' since the percentage, 
of'total solvent associated with the lithium chloride increases' with'"the 
concentration. 

An' irregularity between '0.4 and O.S M similar to that found for potassium 
'chloride® is also apparent in the lithium chloride curve, but is^maskedsome- 
'what in the latter case by the comparatively large slope of the curve. ■ - 
Ib' Table II the' observed vapor-pressure lowerings at 20 "have, been .com¬ 
pared','with'Those; calculated'from .The freezing-point,,,measureine'n'ts'' of' 
■Washburn'and, Macinnes.’’''... The ratio of- the vapor pressure of, the solution, 

,/^'"'Washbttm';'aad MacInnes^TniS" Jouknal^^ 17C}"1^:(19,11,',).,'.,',' 
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to- that of the pare solvent at the freezing point was calculated by means 
of the equation^ 


log 




iV + ra 


, P ACp , Tp 


-4S43(Lf- ACpATp) , 0.4343 iFo 


RTp 


+ • 


RTfq 


where 


i? 


is the mole fraction of solvent; P, the vapor pressure of the solution; 


N 4“ ft ' 

Po, the vapor pressure of pure solvent; Tp, the freezing point of the solution in degrees 
A.; T 0, the freezing point of solvent in degrees A., = 273°; Lp, the molal heat of fusion of 
the solvent, = 1435.5 calories; ACp,-the difference between the molal heat capacities of 
the solvent in liquid and solid state, — 9.05 calories; APf, the lowering of the freezing 
point; R, the gas constant, = 1.985 caloiies. 


Assuming that the ratio P/Pq is independent of the temperature the values 
given in Col. 3 of Table II were calculated. 




Table II 





Po^-P 



Moles O'f Li Cl 



. 


per 1000 g. 


From f.-p. 


Difference 

of water 

ATjP 

measitrements 

Observed 

f. p.—obs. 

0.1 

0.351 

0.054 

0.056 

-0.002 

0.2 

0.694 

.115 

.117 

- .002 

0.3 

1.049 

. 178 

.175 

-f .003 

0.4 

1.416 

.239 

,236 

+ .003 

0.5 

1.791 ■ 

.311 

.300 

+ .001 

,,0.6 , 

■ 2.174 

.365 

.365 

.000 

o.s , 

2.966 

.499 

.485 

+ .014 

1,0- ' 

3.792 

.633 

.648 

- .015 


The agreement between the two is very good considering the fact that the 
salt is so highly hydrated in solution. 

Summary 

The lowering of the vapor pressure of water due to dissolved lithium 
chloride has been measured at 20 and in the concentration range of 0 1 M 
to 1.0 M. 

An improved method for-removing air from the solutions before measur“ 
ing has been devised. 

, The obsen-ed; vapor-pressure lowering has been 'compared 'with those 
calculated from,freezing-point measurements. 

' B'AnTrMORn>, Marvland 

,, Mass, Inst. Tech, ^Qmrt., 21^372 ■. 
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[Contribution from the Chemicae Laboratory of the University of Caeifornia ] 

EQUILIBRIA IN SOLUTIONS CONTAINING MIXTURES OF SALTS i 

III. THE SYSTEM, WATER AND THE CHLORIDES AND 
CARBONATES OF SODIUM AND POTASSIUM AT 25° 

IV. THE SYSTEM, WATER AND THE SULFATES AND 
CARBONATES OF SODIUM AND POTASSIUM AT 25° 

By Waeter C. Beasdaee 

REcsrvEjD September 24, 1923 

Altliougli the system composed of water and the chlorides and carbonates 
of sodium and potassium should find important applications in dealing with 
the problem of separating the salts of potassium from certain brines of 
both natural and artificial origin, it does not appear to have been investi¬ 
gated, ■ The work here reported upon is limited to a single temperature, 
but much information relating to the system at both higher and lower 
temperatures has been accumulated and will form the subject of subse¬ 
quent papers. The writer is indebted to Dr. Harry East,Miller for as¬ 
sistance in carrying out a part of the anal^Tical work which the investi¬ 
gation demanded. 

The Solid Phases Concerned 

The solid phases found to be concerned in this system are the chlorides 
of sodium and potassium, the decahydrate, heptaliydrate and five-halves 
hydrate of sodium carbonate, the . three-halves hydrate of potassium, car¬ 
bonate and a hydrated double carbonate of sodium and potassium. The 
identification of these salts by means of the microscope formed an import¬ 
ant part of the work here described and it was found necessary to make 
many preparations of them and ascertain some of their more important 
crystallographic and optical properties. 

The difficulties encountered in preparing such hydrates free from oc¬ 
cluded mother liquor and in drying them without loss of combined water 
are very great. . Large crystals, whose surfaces were perfectly dry, almost 
invariably gave appreciable amounts of a' saturated solution when^ artished 
in .an agate mortar and although smaller crystals yielded less, it was diffi-' 
cult to eliminate it entirely. ■ Since the" vapor tensions of most of these, 
hydrates have not been .determined, it is not possible to define with; accu-, 
racy' the,, proper conditions for drying them. The procedure .usually 
adopted was to prepare fine ..crystals ...by rapid' cooling, through'a'.,few ,de¬ 
grees, of a .saturated solut,ion,'separ.ate these on a; coarse filter as rapidly, 
as possible, wash with solutions; of .alcohol of'mcreasing'concentration., and 
allow to "dry ^spontaneously until, the .odor; of.:alcohoTcould .no' longer be; 
.recognized...",':','. 

'. ^ The preGeding'''article'S'.of,tMs:seri.es wiH'.^be'"fouii,d ,m J. Ind, Eng. Chm.rMt 
(1918) and 12, 164 (1920). 
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Tile Decahydrate of Sodium Carbonate.—Althougli this hydrate is the 
one iistially obtained at ordinary temperatures, the available data regarding 
its crystaliogTaphy are rather meager. This is probably due to the fact 
that it loses water under ordinary atmospheric conditions so rapidly that 
accurate measurements of the interfacial angles are difficult to obtain, 
A limited ntimber of such measurements were made by means of a re¬ 
flecting goniometer. They showed that the crystals were monocliiiic; 
the value found for the P angle was 122® 42' instead of 122® 20'y as calcu¬ 
lated by Molis.^ Adopting the axial ratios found by him, the only planes 
found ill the prismatic zone were (110), (100) and (010). The most 
conspicuous terminal planes observed were (001), (101) and (111). When 
the ciystals were caused to separate rapidly, columnar prisms terminated 
by the basal plane were obtained. When they were grown more slowly, 
tabular forms flattened parallel to ( 010 ) and terminated by (001) and 
(101) were formed. Under the microscope, such cr^^stals gave a hexagonal 
figure with angles of 122® 42' (100): (001), of 115® 50' (001): (101), and of 
121®'2S' '(101): (001). 

The birefringence is strong and extinction is parallel to (100) and hence 
divides almost equally the 115® 60' angle. The tliree indices of refraction 
reported by Xarson,® namely, 1.405, 1.425 and 1.440, do not differ suffi¬ 
ciently from those of the. related hydrates to make identification by means 
of these constants certain. 

The Heptahydrate of Sodium Carbonate.—The crystallography of this 
salt has been investigated by Rammelsberg^ and others. It readily forms 
perfect crystals of good size which assume the form of tabular prisms of 
easily' recognizable orthorhombic symmetry., From measurements of 
angles'in the prismatic zone, assuming the axial ratios calculated by Ram- 
melsberg, it was found that the faces usually present were (010), (230) 
and (100) . SimUatly, it was found that the predominant terminal planes 
were (111) and (021),.'' "As the crystals are usually flattened parallel to the; 
brachypinacoid the usual outline presented on the stage of the microscope 
was that ofu-O-sided figure showing angles.of 128® 40'.and .llS®'40','orof' 
ail''8-sided figure showing angles''of 164®'40' and' ,115® '40', or still more 
rarely,'■ of 'a 4-sided'rectangle." The. extinction is parallel to (100)' and bi- 
''sects'the'128®,40' angle.. This, serves to distinguish it from the usual forms 
of'thedecahydrate. 

■' Under''ordinary atmospheric conditions, the salt'.readily loses water of 
crystallization'and when heated forms a liquid and a new.; solid .phase, 
probably the monohydrate. ■ 

The Five-halves'' Hydrate.—^This salt-"usually separates in -the. form'. 

5,-369 (1825)'... 

» jCarson, U, S, GioL Survey Bidk, 679,114'(.1921)." '■. 

* “Hand, d. kryst. Chemtt/* Stippl.,. Leipzig, 1857, p. '75.; ' 
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of needles, but occasionally as long, 4-sMed or flattened 8~sided'prisms, 
terminated by a single pair of planes intersecting at 134°, The' birefrin¬ 
gence is strong and the extinction parallel. The percentages of water 
found in different preparations of it were 31 . 04 , 31 . 30 , 32 . 10 , 31 . 54 , 29 . 90 , 
and 30 . 46 . Many samples contained potassium in the form of carbonate 
from negligible amounts to as much as 4%. The theoretical per¬ 
centage of water should be' 29.80 and it is believed that the variations in 
its composition are due tO' a limited amount of solid solution formation. 

" The Double Carbonate of Sodium and Potassium.—The formation' of 
a double carbonate of these elements was noted by Fehlingd and some¬ 
what later by Stolba,® both of whom reported a composition corresponding 
to NaKC 03 . 6 H 20 . Marguerite’^ has also reported a salt of the composition 
2 Na 2 C 03 .K 2 C 03 . 1 SH 20 , and still more recently, Hugounenq and Moret^ 
reported that the double salt which separated from solutions containing 
large amounts of potassium iodide varied greatly in its composition and 
concluded that the hexahydrates of the two carbonates formed a series of 
isomorphous mixtures. 

Many samples obtained from solutions, which varied greatly, as to the 
relative amounts of the two carbonates, were submitted to analysis during 
the course of this work. Some of these are as follows. 


Calculated 

A, B . ,C , . D (NaKC03.6Ha« 

HfiO. .... 48.10 .447.69' 47.09 ,46..6o 46.96 

COs.... 26'.04'." 25.90.■ 25.94 26,83 26.06.. 

K ... 13.80- 14.78.. '16.66 13.46 16.99. 


These figures seem to justify the statement that there is a certain amount 
of solid solution formation represented in this solid. 

Perfect crystals of short columnar or tabular habit, 3 cm. in length, 
w-exe. easUy obtained, especially when the solution contained -an' excess of 
potassium' carbonate.. Measurement of the more, important, interfacial' 
angles of 9 well-formed crystals gave values differing but slightly from, the 
values reported by Marignac.® The .most. strongly developed planes 
were (110), (010), (100), (Oil), (101) and (111). 

'.When examined on the stage of the microscope, they usually lie'on the^ 

' prismatic face, and ■ in this position '.give an extinction angle ■ of, 25- The 
indices, of refraction,, determined in directions' parallel and' perpendicular 
to'-extinction by the embedding, method,-were 1.428 and.,1.440."',,-., When, 
heated slowly, the', salt .shows a clearly defined'transition temperature .of 
34.5°, but it is readily, formed at'temperatures as'low as zero.' ' 

'.. 130,'247'(1864).'. ', 

V ,-',".,®..",Stolba,, J.'praB.'.CJIww.,'94,409.'{1865).. 

Marguerite,''4w,,, .CiemPlwsm., '(1845)'..,: ' ', 

',' ®.:Hu,'goxineBq' andM'orel, C^mpt. 1158.'(1888). ■, ■ ■ 

■:»..'.,,Mari.gna9,'''.4'.»'#^ '|5'j.::12,„.'55, (1867)'.. ■,' 
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The Three-liaiYes Hydrate of Potassium Carbonate—Analyses and 
microscopic examination of several preparations of this salt obtained dur¬ 
ing the course of the work showed that the only hydrate formed at 25° 
was the three-halves hydrate. 

The ¥apor and Liquid Phases 

In addition to the seven solids named above, this system is concerned 
with a solution phase and a A^apor phase composed of water vapor plus 
the components of the atmosphere. Variation in the composition of the 
liquid phase must produce corresponding variations iii the partial pressure 
of the water vapor in equilibrium with it, and these in turn must affect the 
partial pressures of the oxygen, nitrogen, etc., in the vapor phase. Al¬ 
though these variations affect the concentrations of the gases dissolved in 
the liquid phase, since the values concerned are too small when calculated 
in weight units to be classed as important constituents of the solution phase, 
they produce only insignificant effects upon the solubility of the solids con¬ 
cerned. Probably a much greater A^’ariation can be attributed to variations 
in the composition of the solids, due to solid solution formation and to oc¬ 
clusion. The partial pressure of the carbon dioxide normally present in 
the atmosphere is too small to affect, to a recognizable degree, the con¬ 
centration of the acid carbonate, which results from hydrolysis of the solu¬ 
ble carbonates. Hence, the nature of the entire system is established 
with a high degree of accuracy by the composition of the liquid phase. 

Composition of the Liquid Phase 

No essential departures were made from the procedure outlined in 
the former papers of this series in determining the composition of solutions 


Tabub I 

Composition in Monies vm 1000 Mouses o.p'Water or Solutions Saturated at 25*", 



Saturated with ■ 

NasCOa 

KjCO« 

HaaCls! 

KiCIj 

A: 

NaaCOs-lGHsO ■ ^ 

50.63 




■B 

VNaCl: 



54.90 


C' 

'.KCl .. , 




■::i||jp 

D 

KzGOs-VjHjO 


147.93 


* #' fc' ' 

■E:: 

K 2 CO 8 .V 2 HSO ; NaKCO,.6HaO 

18.60 

135.70 



P 

NajCOj.THjO; NaKCOs.eHsO 

60.40 

39.70 



o 

NajCOs-lOHjO; NasCOj-THiO 

60.50 

24.70 



H 

NajCOs-lOHsO; NaCI 

44.10 

.... 

36.20 


I 

NaCl;KCl 


« • « « 

46.04 

19.66 

J 

K3C08.V2H,0; KCI 

... 

144.16 


2.50 

P 

NasCOj.lOHsO; NaCl; KCl 

46.61 


24.33 " 

16.64 

Q 

NajCOs.lOHsO; NaaCOs-THiO; KCl 

45.90 

33.60 

16.30 


R 

NajCOs-THjO; NaKCOa.eHjO; KCl 

■ '■■■47.33' 

38.79 

13.17 


S , 

NaKCO».6HjO; KjCOs-VsHjO; KCl 

18.72 

133.50 


'2,22 

y 

NaKCOs-eHsO 

". , 47.25 

,■■ 47.25' 



u.: 

NaKCOa.eHsO; KCl 

43,80 

,43.80' 


11.80 

o 

NaaCOs.lOHsO; KCl 

65,63 


«»« 

26.64 
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in equilibrium with the various solid phases. The thermostat used 
was kept constant to 0.1°. AU determinations of potassium were made 
by separating and weigliing as the chloroplatinate. Changes in the solid 
phases present were followed by a study of the cr^^stal form and optical 
properties. 

The composition of the saturated solutions finally obtained were cal¬ 
culated in terms of the number of grams per 100 g. of water and of moles 
per 1000 moles of water of the salts necessar}^ to express its composition. 
The results are given in Tables I and IL 

Dmon II 


Composition in Gio\MS per 100 Grams of Watlr of Soi^utions Satuiuitrd at 25"", 



Saturated with 

Na-iCOs 

K 2 CO 3 

NasCh 

KaCIs 

A 

NasCOs.lOH.O 

29.7^ 




B 

NaCl 



35.66 


C 

KCi 




36 ..97 

D 

K 2 CO 3 .S/ 2 H 2 O 


113.57 



E 

K 2 CO 3 .V 2 H 2 O; NaKCOs.eHsO 

10.89 

104.18 



F 

NaoCOa-THsO; NaKCOs.SHaO 

35.57 

30.48 . 

.. 


G 

NaaGOs-lOBLO; NanCOs.THsO 

35,63 

■ 18.96 



H 

NaaCOa.lOHsO; NaCi 

25.97 


23 ..61 


I 

■KaGl;KCl , 



■29.88 

16.29 

J 

K 2 CO 3 .V 2 H 2 O; KCI 


' 110.68 


2.07 

P 

NaaCOs.lOHoO; NaCI; RCl ” 

. 27.45 

.... 

15.81 

13.78 

Q 

NaaCOs.lOH.O; NasCOgYH.O’; KCI .. 

27.03 

25.79 

10.59' 


R 

NaaCOa.THsO; NaKCOs.eHaO; KCi 

27.86 

29.78' 

8.55 


S 

NaKCOsfiHsO; K 2 C 0 ' 3 .V 2 H 20 ; KCI ■ 

11.02 

102.50 


1.82 

Y 

NaKCO^.BHaO 

■ 27.82 

36.29 



U, 

NaKCO's.aHsO; KCI 

25.79 

3.3.64 


„ 9.78' 

0 

NasCOs.lOHsO; KCI 

38.65 



,22.08. 


Graphical Representation of the System 
Since the system represents a reciprocal salt pair, it can beTepresented 
graphically by; the 'method of Lowenhertz as modified by :vanT Hoff, m' 
which the composition expressed 'in terms of moles, of NaaCb, 'KaCOs, 
K 2 CI 2 and 'NasCOs' is plotted on two lines intersecting at 90°. ' :TEe 're¬ 
sulting, diagram based upon the data .of Tabled is shown in ,Fig.: 1, .in which 
the. letters represent “significant points.’" The positions of . these points 
were fixed, by averaging two or more results.. 

A large number' of determinations, ;which are. showm on the, diagram "as 
.crosses,, of points on'the, lines’ conne-cting s.ignificant .points .were fO'tmd 
to be necessary, to locate,fihe "course.'of these .lines..'.accurately.. ' .The/de-' 
partures from linear relationS'.are . in some, cases .suipris.ingly.:',large.’,'„ 

' As the hydrateS' here concerned .readily 'form, greatly-'supersaturated 
■■,.,solutions and as. long, continueda.twring.' was;ne'Cessary..to destroyfihis,'.con¬ 
dition of supersaturation, great difficulty was found in correctly locating 
the limits of the fields on the left side of the diagram. The general course 
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24«2° as part of.tiieir.work on the system, sodium carboiiate-potassitiin 
nitrate. Since the solubility of the double salt is very gre.atly affected and 
that of the two hydrates of sodium carbonate is affected to a large extent 
by temperature changes, only rough agreement with their work in, the 
location of the points G and F could be expected. 

Although the five-halves hydrate frequently separated in solutions 
whose composition wms represented by points along and beyond the limits 
of the line EF, no indications of a further break between A and E could be. 
found in spite of the large number of determinations made. This salt 
also appeared in solutions corresponding to points in portions of the 
deeahydrate, the heptahydrate, the double salt and the potassium cliloride 
fields, but no definite limits within which it separated could, be. established, 
and the conclusion was reached that it was always metastable at this 
temperature. 

The lines representing the changes in the composition of .solutions wdiich 
would result from evaporation at 25°, that is, the crystallization paths, 
have not been shown on the diagr.am,-but their location can be indicated 
at least approximately, with but little difficulty. For tlie fields representing 
solutions saturated with respect to Na 2 CO 3 . 10 H 2 O, NaCl, ,KC1 and 
K 2 C 03 .^/ 2 H 20 ,, these lines must radiate ^from the points A,, 'B, 'C and D re¬ 
spectively: for the heptahydrate field they must radiate from the point 
X, at the intersection of the lines GA ..and. .the prolongation of FG; for the 
double salt field they must radiate from Y, at the intersection of EF and. 

^ the,line bisecting the angle between AC and BD. 

Each of the points A, B, C,'D and'Y represents' a so,liitioii congruently 
saturated, with respect to a single-salt, and, each, of the points H, I, J, ,E 
and.'F a'solution congruently 'saturated with respect to pair of' salts, 
but G is'not congruently, saturated.,' The points P, R and S'represent 
solutions' congruently .saturated with respect to three'salts, but'Q, is .not 
a.congruent 'solution although saturated with respect to three" salts. ',.An¬ 
other congruent solution which is saturated' with respect to the double' salt, 
and potassium chloride must'be located.on the line RS not' .far .from Y. 

, Its location can be fixed by the following' procedure. From' a,'study', of the 
figures representing the composition-of solutions on RS in the neighborhood' 
of Y'it can be estimated that the point, in . question should contain-RsGb 
to .'the -extent of 11.8 -moles. .Starting at- a, point 1L8 'Units' .directly toThe 
right'-of Y, and moving- in a direction -parallel to the diagonal-Ms-ectiiig.',''the 
-..-angle .between AC ;.and'-.'B.'D, the point .'at' which- ,RS'^ is ..interse-cted,' that .'.i-s-^ 
-tli-e-.,p-oint.'U', will "represent:'the'.-one.'desired'.- .. Its':-comp-ositioii,,','namely 
ll.S--'i; 2 Cl 2 , 43.8,'E2CG3, 'and-,, 43 '. 8 ^--'Na 2 C 03 ,,.:is-,such';fe .when .evap-orated' 
-it'can. io.se,'"double--salt and potassium,chloride in such proportions as to 
cause -no, ..drange .in,. its,-composition. 

Still- another-'congru^^ solntion, which is saturated with respect to 
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Na2CO3.10H2O' and KCl, must be represented by a point on the line PQ. 
Since this solution must contain Na, COs, K and Cl in the same proportions 
as a solution prepared by dissohnng sodium carbonate and potassium 
chloride in water, it must lie on the line AC. The point O therefore pos¬ 
sesses the desired properties. 

After having ascertained the locations of all the possible congruent 
solutions'it can be predicted that "all solutions represented by points lying 
above AC, except those on the periphery, will when evaporated ultimately 
attain the composition represented by P: solutions represented by points 
below YUC will reach S and those between these lines will reach R. 

In conclusion it might be noted that this diagram illustrates the behavior 
of two kinds of congruent solutions. Those represented by H, I, J, E, F, 
P, R and S indicate the limiting values which can be attained in the compo¬ 
sition of certain solutions when they are evaporated. They are crystal¬ 
lization end-points. Those represented by A, B, C, D, Y, U and 0 indi¬ 
cate points' at which the character of the change in the composition of 
the solution resulting from evaporation changes abruptly. They are 
points from which certain crystallization paths take their origin. 

The System, Water and the Carbonates and Sulfates of Sodium and 

Potassium at 25® 

The solid phases found to be concerned in the system, water and the 
carbonates and sulfates of sodium and potassium are, in addition to the 
carbonates described in discussing the chloride-carbonate system, potas¬ 
sium sulfate, the decahydrate of sodium sulfate and glaserite, a salt usually 
represented by the formula, 3 K 2 S 04 .Na 2 S 04 , but known to vary slightly 
as to the relative amounts of the two sulfates owing to the formation of 
a solid solution. The absence of anhydrous sodium sulfate from the entire 
system is worthy of comment. Possibly its absence is due to the formation 
of the sulfate carbonate of sodium to which the name ^‘burkeite’’!^ has 
'been given,, which was found to separate at slightly higher temperatures., 
.This salt may exist potentially in the form of complex ions at 25®, thereby 
reducing the concentration of the-simple sodium ions and increasing the 
vapor -pressure of the solution to such, an extent aS' to prevent saturation 
.with-respect-to, the anhydrous salt. As-in the'former system, the five- 
halves; hydrate of -sodium, carbonate appears as, a-metastable phase -only. 

The composition of solutions saturated with respect to one or more of 
these-solids is given-in Tables III and IVj'.und'a -diagram,-based''.'Upon the 
-,'data of Table' III is'given'in-Fig.'2, '.,".Yery great difficulty''.was' fO'Un'd 
locating the line separating the sulfate and glaserite fields, 

owing to the extreme slowness with which equilibrium was established in 
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Tabi,b in 


CosiPOsmoN IN Molbs per 1000 Moees of Water of Solutions Saturated at 25“ 



Saturated with 

NaaCOs 

RaCOs 

NaaSO^ 

KaS04 

A 

NaaCOs.lOHoO 

50.63 




B 

Na2SO4.10H-.O 

.. . 


35.41 


C 

K 2 SO 1 




12.46 

D 

KsCOs-VaHsO 


147.93 



B 

KaCOs.^AHaO; NaKCOs.OHsO 

18.50 

135.70 



F 

NaKCOs.OHsO; NasCOs.THi-O 

60.4 

39.70 



G 

Na!COs.l0H2O; NaaCOs-THaO 

60.50 

24.70 



H 

NaaCOs.lOHsO; Na2SO4.10H2O 

46.60 


30.50 


I 

Na^SO-i-lOHoO; KsNaCSO^a' 

.. . 


39.27 

9.36 

J 

K 0 SO 4 ; K,Na(S04)2 

.. , 

...» 

8.70 

13.72 

P 

NasCOs.lOH.O; JSra2SO4.10H2O; 
KsNa(S04)2 

44.30 

3.69 

32.28 


Q 

Ka2CO3A0H2O; K 2 SO 4 ; K3Na(S04)2 

57.30 

9.60 


6.50 

R 

NasCOs.lOHaO; Na 2 C 03 . 7 H 20 ; K 2 SO 4 

60.50 

24.10 


1.50 

S 

2sra2C0s.7H20; NaKCOs.eHsO; K 2 SO 4 

60.04 

35.26 

1.28 


T 

NaKCOs.eiBO; K 2 CO 3 .V 2 H 2 O; K 2 SO 4 

18.40 

135.10 


1.40 

Y 

NaKCOs.eHaO 

47.25 

47.25 



U 

NaKCOs.eHaO; K 2 SO 4 . 

46.50 

46.50 

... 

1.30 

0 

Na2CO3.10H2O; K3Na(S04)2 

59.a50 

.... 

4.20 

12.60 


Table IV 

Composition in Grams per 100 Grams of Water of Solutions Saturated at 25® 



Saturated with ' 

NasCOa 

K 2 CO 3 

N‘a2S04 

K 2 SO 4 

A 

■Na2CO3.10H2O ,: 

29.78 


' «. . 


B 

Na2SO4.10H2O 

... 

. . . . 

27.94 


C ' 

K 2 SO 4 




12.08 

D 

k:2C03.V2H20 


113.57 



B 

' R2C03,V2H20iNaE:C03.6H20 

10.89 

104.18 



F ' 

: NaKCOa.OHsO; Na 2 C 03 . 7 H 20 ' . ' 

35.57 

30.48 



G, ■ 

■ NaCGg.lOHaO; NaaCOs.THaO 

35.63 

18.96 



H ■■ 

, Na2COs.i0H2O;,Na2SO4.10H2O 

27.44 


24.06 


I ■■ 

Na2SO4a0H2O;,R3Na(SO4)2 ' 



30.98 

9.34 

j :. ' 

^ K:2S04;K3Na(S04)2''A 

■ . .. 


6.86 

13.31 

p, ' 

. '■ :m,COzMB20i NaoSOd.lOHsO; ■ 

„ K3Na(S04)2 ■ 

26.09 

3.58 

25.46 


Q:' „ 

Na2COs.l0H2OrK2SO4; K3Na(vS04)2 

33.74 

7.37 

• •.' 

, 6.30 

R , 

'■Na2COa.l0H2O; Na2e03.7H20; K 2 SO 4 

35.63 

18.60 


■a.45 

■s 

' ■Na2C0s.7H20; NaKCOg.eHsO; ^2804 

35.35 

27.07 

1.01 


T"' 

, ■ ■NaKCOa.eH.O; KaCOs.VsHaO; K 2 SO 4 . 

10,83 

103.72 


':i.'36 

Y,"": 

- BNaKCOs.eHaO ; 

27.82 

36.29 



■JJ 

'NaKCOa-eHsO; K 2 SO 4 

27.38 

35.71 


:■ 0'.97' 

"O' 

■,vNa2CO3.10H2O;K3Na(SO4)2'' , 

41.65 


'■3.31 , 

9.40 


The crystallization paths for fields representing solutions saturated ■with 
respect to NaaCOj.lOHsO, Na^SOi.lOHaO, K2SO4, and KsCOa-VsHsO 
must radiate from the points A, B, C and D. The form of the field for the 
solid NaaSOA.lOHaO is diBScult to 'visualize ■without a space model of which 

-the:^ heptahydrateof' ■wdmin; 
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carbonate and the double carbonate fields must radiate from the points 
X and Y, whose positions are located by the construction indicated in the 
preceding system. Assuming that glaserite has a constant composition 
indicated by the formula given, the crystallization paths for the glaserite 
field must radiate from the point Z, obtained by prolonging-IJ until it 
intersects a line representing solutions containing three times as many 
moles of potassium as of sodium sulfate. Owing to variations -in the compo¬ 
sition of this solid the directions of these paths can only be indicated with 
approximate accuracy. 

The points A, B, C, D and Y must represent solutions congruently satu¬ 
rated with respect to a single salt and the points H, I and E with respect 
to two salts, but G and J are not congruently saturated. There must also 
be a point on the line connecting C and D representing a solution con- 
gruently saturated with respect to potassium sulfate and the three-halves 
hydrate of potassium carbonate, but its position is so near to D that it 
cannot be indicated properly on the diagram. Expressed otherwise the 
solubility of potassium sulf ate in solutions saturated with potassium carbon¬ 
ate is negligible. : 

Erom a study of the directions of the crystallization paths it becomes ob¬ 
vious that the points P, S and T represent solutions Gongruently saturated 
with respect to three salts, but Q and 'R are not congruently saturated. 

Another congruent solution, which is saturated with respect to potassium : 
sulfate and the double carbonate, must be located on'the line ST not far -,, 
from Y. Its position can be fixed by the following procedure. . Solution 
S contains L 2 S moles of potassium sulfate and T 1.4 moles; therefore a 
point on the line ST not far from Y might be expected to contain 1.3 moles. 
Starting from a point located 1.3 units to the right of Y and moving along 
a line parallel to the line bisecting the angle between AC and BD, the line 
ST will be intersected at U, which-will represent the. desired; point.- Tt 
contains in addition to 1.3 moles.of' K 2 S 04 ,-46.5 of'K 2 CO 3 and 46.5, of 
NagCOs. 

Still another-congruent solution.must be located on the. PQ line. Its 
composition can be established roughly by, a series, of appro-ximations-to 
be. 59.6 ,Na 2 CQ 3 , ,4.2 ■Na 2 SQ 4 , and-. 12.6 E 2 SO 4 . The- point'in-question' 
must be located not -, far from A but slightly .above,'AG. ■ The number of 
moles,; of' sodium carbonate present can .be estimated to be ,-59.5, basing 
■the estimate- upon... the rate at-; which -^sodium carbonate,,, changes^ be- 
'twe,en-. P and'Q. ,-Starting on'AG ..at a, point 69.5 tmitS'.'to;', ■'the,,,ri^ 
,,'of;the .origin,and,.proceeding,therefrom in,a line,'„,paraEel' -to the.^Hne.wMch 
,.'.represents- tiir,ee times as;many-moles--of .-potassium. ,as-,of' ,,sodium,,sulfate 
it wiii be found that PQ is intersected at 0. This point corresponds to the 
composition indicated above, .and contains, that, numl^^ .moles-of sodium ' 

carbonate and a: total'number-'of^.mo with respect to 
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P and Q requires. . This procedure involves rather large errors and assumes 
that the rate at which the composition of the solution changes along the 
line PQ is uniform as to sodium carbonate and the total number of moles 
present. 

Having fixed the position of O it can be predicted that all solutions rep¬ 
resented by points above AOZ except those on the periphery must finally 
attain the composition P when evaporated. Further owing to the. fact 
that certain cr^^stallization paths pass into' the glaserite field from the 
potassium sulfate field there will be a small triangular area limited by 
the point C, the intersection of OZ and QJ and the line OZ repre¬ 
senting solutions which have the same cr^^stallization end-point. In a 
like manner it can be predicted that that portion of the diagram limited 
by the two areas already defined and the line YUC represents solutions for 
which the cr^-stallization end-point is S, and those portions below the last 
named line represent solutions for which T is the cr^^stallization end-point. 

Summary 

L Certain optical and cr}"stallographic properties of the hydrates of 
sodium carbonate and of the hydrate of the double sodium-potassium car¬ 
bonate have been ascertained,, which can be used in identifying these com¬ 
pounds by means of the microscope. 

2. The solubilit}^ data necessary for the preparation of complete 
phase-ruie diagrams for the systems H 20 -Na 2 C 0 rKCl and H 20 -Na 2 C 03 - 
K 2 SO 4 at 25° have been determined. 

Berkei^Ey, California 

[Contribution moM the Chemical Laborato.ry^'of Clark University, No. I, 37] 

STUDIES RELATING TO METALLO-^ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. 

' lY. THE CONDUCTANCE OF TRIMETHYL STANNYL 
CHLORIDE IN MIXED SOLVENTS 
By CmuiLLES A. Kraus AND Willard N. Greer ' 

Received October 6, 1923 

'■ In , preceding numbers of this, series it has been shown that the alkyl 
tin-halides are non-conductors w'hen dissolved" in solvents of the non-basic 
' type and 'conductors in solvents of the basic typelauch.'as the amines and 
:' the' alcohols. It has' further been shown that' the .alkyl metal halides' ex¬ 
hibit .a'marked tendency to" combine with, ammonia and the amines' to form 
. ,'compounds having markedly higher melting'points than either of the con- 
"atituents.®..' 'While in some instances' two molecules "Of ammonia'.or amine 
may combine with an alkyl metal halide, in- by. far the -greater number -of 
instances only a single molecule is i.nvolved. Where two molecules; of ,' am- 

45,2624■(1923).;-'"' 
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monia oi' amine; combine witb an alkyl metal balide, one molecule is, as a 
rule., beld rather loosely while the other is held much more firmly. This 
is well illustrated by the compounds of ammonia with trimethyl tin iodide,, 
in which case one molecule of ammonia is lost readily at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures, while the second molecule cannot be removed' by ordinary means, 
the compound subliming at higher .temperatures or in a vacuum at low^er 
temperatures. 

It has been suggested that the electrolytic properties of the alkyl metal 
halides and of other similar compounds are due to the formation of a com¬ 
plex cation of the ammonium type; for instance, trimethyl tin chloride 
and ammonia combine to form the compound H 3 NSn(CH 3 ) 3 Cl, in which 
the trimethyl tin group is attached to pentavalent nitrogen.^ This ac-’ 
counts for the absence of electrolytic properties in the case of the pure 
compounds, as well as in that of solutions of these compounds in non- 
basic solvents of higher dielectric constant. This view as to the constitu¬ 
tion of these compounds may be .checked up by studying the conductance 
of the alkyl metal halides in solution in non-basic solvents on the addition 
of varying quantities of a basic solvent such as an amine or an alcohol. 
InThe present article, data relative to a-number of systems of this type are 
given. 

Experimental Part 

'Measurements wrere carried out .in the usual way, according to the 
Kohlrausch method, with such improvements as are commonly practiced 
at the present time. The’'cell employed for the measm*ements was that 
previously employed and described by Kraus and Kurtz.® All measure¬ 
ments were carried out at 25.00 ° ±0.01. 

^ Conductance of Trimethyl Tin Chloride in Nitrobenzene on'. Addition 
of Pyridine*—A '0.1 ■ N solution of trimethyl tin chloride "in nitrobenzene,, 
was prepared in the cell, by weighing'9.2234 g. of trimethyl tin chloride, intO' 

Tabim I, 

Conductance of 0.1 N Solution of' (CH3)3SnC1 in .Nitrobenzene' in' the I^sence 

OF,'VAmOUS AMOUNTS''OF-PVR.II>INE'AT 25® 


Moles .pyridine,' 

Spec.cond., 

■', - Mol,^ pyridine 

spec. cond. 

per liter, 

X 104 

per liter 

'X '104 . 

0.00676 

0.125 


0.324"'" 

•■".0149 

,149 

" 0.37 : 

‘ ,334"' 

..0249'', , 

.167 

/ '■ 0.44', .,, 

^ ,/ '.,345,,', 

,033. 

. .179' ’ 

Q'.513 ,,' 

, '' .351,:,'., 

.'0416 ■ 

.190 

' ; ■QM 

' "''"”,.356 

.0503 

.199 

OM 

,'.359'^'', 

.059 

.208 

0.76 


.0835 

,".228, 


^''''^.364.^'' 

.119 


0.93 

.367-,",, 

.209 

: ' ,.295,, ■ 

't.05 

368, " 


® Ejratis and Kurtz, Tms Journal, 44,._2463 (1922) v 
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462.96 cc. of nitrobenzene. Pyridine was added to tlie nitrobenzene so- 
liition by means of a weight pipet of the type described by Kraus and 
Cailisd The cell was placed in the thermostat, pyridine was added in 
various amoiints and the conductance of the solution measured, The^ re¬ 
sults are given in Table I, wKich requires no further explanation. 

The results' are shown graphically as Curve I, Fig. 1 . 



Fig. 1.—The increased conductance of soiutions of trimethyl tin chloride in nitro¬ 
benzene (Curve I) and acetone (Curve II) on addition of pyridine 

Conductance of-Trimethyl Tin Chloride in Acetone in the Presence of 
Pyridine,---A 'O.l :I\f''solution of trimethyl tin chloride'iU' acetone was 
■:'prepared: :in; the cell, with 7.7161- g. of . trimethyl tin, chloride in 387.32 cc. 
,of acetone.'-.'The specific; conductance'-of the .acetone :wa'S 7.4 X ■10'“'^', 
'P 3 nridine„was added as before by means of a weight buret. The, results are, 
given'.'in Table" II. ■ 

'■ The results are shown'graphically as Curve II, Fig. 1. , 

■Conductance of Trimethyl Tin Chloride in'Mixtures of .Acetone' and 
Alcohol.—To a-solution of 250 cc. of 0.1' iV , solution of trimethyl tin 
chloride in acetone prepared in the cell -was added successively 25 -cc. of 
0.1 N' solution of trimethyl tin chloride in alcohol, the conductance of the 
mixture on successive additions 'being, measured.' ■' The,- same ■ procedure' 
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Tz\bli3 II 

CoNDUCTANCl^ 01 ^ 0.1 N Soi^UTlONS OP '(CH 3 ) 5 SNCi IN AcETON'B IN Tlllj PR^Sl^NCK OF 

Various Amounts of Pyrtdinu 


es pyridine 

Spec. cond. 

Moles pyridi'iie 

Spec. cond. 

per liter 

X lO'i 

per liter 

X 10^ 

3.0 

0,0389 

0.109 

0.544 

.0121 

.225 

■ .150 

.594 

.0198 

.302 

' .195 

,633 

.0309 

.352 

■ .244' 

.666 

.0419 

.393 

.345 

,707 

.0536 

.430 

.485 

,738 

.0635 

.457 

.636 

.755 

.0747 

.484 

.78 

.763 

.085 

.504 

.90 

,763 

.096 

.524 

.99 

.763 


was then repeated, in which 25 cc. of 0.1 iV solution of triinethyl tin chloride 
in acetone was successively added to 250 cc. of 0.1 N solution of trimethyl 
tin chloride in 95% alcohol. The results are given in Table IIL 

Tabus III 

Conbuctancb of 0.1 N Souutions of (CHsIsSnCI in .Mixtures of AcnroNis AND''05S'i 

Aucohou 


Volume per cent. 

Spec, cohd. 

Volume per cent. 

Spec, cond. 

alcohol 

X 10^' ' 

alcohol 

, X1,0'< 

0 

0,059 

55 

1,357 

5 

0.185 , 

7 60 

1-.494 

10 

0,295 

65 

1'.654 

15 

0.416 

■ 70 

1.849 

20 

0.542 

75, 

2.087'' 

,. ' 25 

0.670 

■ 80 

2.375 

30 

'' 0.79,4 - 

85 -, 


',35' ' ■ 

0.917 

90 , 

: 3.176" 

40 

'' 1.034 . 

95 

" 3,'753 

45 

1,149: 

", 100 ' 

. 4.348 

60 

1.242 , 

«. * • 



. The results are shown graphically as Curve III,. Tig. 2. ■ 

Conductance'of Trimethyl Tin Chloride in Mixtures, of Mitrobenzene' 
and Pyridine .—Mixtures of pyridine and' nitrobenzene, "were 'prepared 
as in. the ease of acetone .and akohol and the conductance of . these niktures 
measured,",, The p}U'idi,ne was purified by treating '6G0,cc. of a sample which'' 
boiled at 116-118'^'with'Solid"sodium-hydroxide..; .The mixture was re:-, 
fluxed 'for'5 hours'., the pyridine decanted'-'and 'distilled. After three, 
successive-distillations a;product'Was-.obtained'which boiled at 115® and,. 
,gave' the,value 0;.,12' 'X'., -'10'”® for the specific conductance. The nitroben¬ 
zene was purified by redistilling a commercial product several.times. -.'.^''.A- 
constant-boiling sample was obtained which gave a value of O.Sl X 10,’“® 
for the specific conductance. The results are given in Table lY, 
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Table IV 

Conductance op 0.1 N Solutions of (CH3)3SnCi in AIixtures of Nitrobenzene and 


Volume per cent. 

spec. cond. 

Pyridine 

Volume per cent. 

vSpec. cond. 

alcolioi 

X 101 

alcohol 

X 104 

0 

0.0019 

55 

0.421 

5 

.338 

60 

.420 

10 

.383 

65 

.418 

15 

.403 

70 

.412 

20 

.415 

75 

.396 

25 

.423 

80 

.387 

SO 

.427 

85 

.373 

So 

.429 

90 

.354 

40 

.430 

95 

.328 

45 

.430 

100 

.295 

50 

.429 




The results are shown as Curve IV, Fig. 2. 



and -alcoliol (Curve III); an<3.;nitrobenzene.and pyridine..(Curve IV).. 


Specific conductance X lOt Curve IV 
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Discussion 

In the tables the values of the specific conductance times lO'^are given. 
If in Tables I and II the change in volume due to the added pyridine is 
neglected, then the equivalent conductance will have the same numericai 
values as given in the column of specific conductances. If the volume 
change on mixing solutiO'ns of pyridine-and alcohol and p^Tidine and nitro¬ 
benzene be neglected, then the values of the equivalent conductance are 
equal to the numerical values given imder the columns headed specific 
conductance. 

An examination of the tables and of the figures shows that the proper¬ 
ties of solutions of trimethyl tin chloride in acetone and nitrobenzene are 
chiefly determined by the amount of pyridine which has been added. Con¬ 
sidering the results of Tables I and II, shown in Fig. 1, it is seen that the 
addition' of even a small amount of p 3 Tidine causes a very large rise in the 
conductance of the solution. Thus the addition of approximately 0.01 
moles of p^Tidine to 0.1 moles of trimethyl tin chloride in acetone raises the 
conductance from 0.0389 to 0.225. With' further addition of . pyridine, 
further increase of the conductance takes place, so^ that on the addition of 
approximately one mole of pyridine the conductanee reaches a value of 
0.763..'■ ■ As may be seen from the cur\x,. every successive addition of pyri¬ 
dine causes a smaller and smaller.rise in the value of the conductance. 
What holds true of solutions in acetone on addition of pyridine equally 
holds true for solutions in nitrobenzene on addition of the same compound. 
This form of the curve is in harmony with the-view that the -electrotytic 
properties of these solutions, are due -to-'-the formation of a salt-like com- 
pound between trimeth}?-! tin chloride and p^widine. The values of the 
ionization in the different solvents can be compared onlyToughly.' ' ..The' 
specific 'conductance- of ' a -0.1 N solution, of trimethyl tin chloride in ,nitro¬ 
benzene containing'Approximately one'mole of pjwidine-'is,. 0.368,-.while 
for a'corresponding solution in. acetone- it^^ is 0.763. -The .'fluidity of nitro¬ 
benzene at 25° IS'approximately-54.3, while that of acetone ,is 304 at‘lS'°. 
In other words, the fluidity-of-'acetone is about 6 times that 'of nitrobenz-ene'. 
In proportion to the fluidity of the' solvent medium,, therefore, s,oiutioGs'-of 
trimethyl 'tin .chloride-.In-.the presenGe.of-.pyridine ..are"relatively .better 
-conductorsln'nitrobenzene than in acetone,.corresponding to- the. relatively' 
-greater^ dielectric constant of nitrobenz-ene.' ■ 

-,' Considering' Fig. 2, 'Curve, IV, it is 'seen that the conductance of 0.1 N 
"Solutions of' trimethyltin chloride,"in-mixtures of nitrobenzene and pyxi- 
■dine'exhibits a maximum''in th-e'.neighborhood.of-42 volume per cent, of 
pyridine. The fluidity of---pyridine,'','''i's.. m higher than that' of'nitro¬ 

benzene. It follows, "therefore, "that, 'the -ionization of trimethyl tin.-cHoride 
- in'the mixtures lies: stiff'--nearer-t1m^'''axis'-<^^';hit^ ,- 

The initial additions of pyridine'to nitrot^nzene cause a very marked 
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increase in the conductance due to the formation of the complex ammonium 
salt, C6H5NSn(CH3)sCi. The addition of nitrobenzene to the pyridine 
solution causes an increased conductance as a result of increased ionization 
due to the greater dielectric constant of nitrobenzene. 

The form of the curve for mixtures of acetone and alcohol, as shown in 
Fig. 2, differs markedly from that for mixtures of nitrobenzene and pyridine. 
The initial additions of alcohol to acetone cause a marked increase of con¬ 
ductance very nearly as a linear function of the volume composition of the 
solution. In view of the fact that the fluidity of acetone- is much higher 
than that of alcohol, this indicates a marked increase in the ionization of 
the electrolyte. The effect, however, is much less marked than it is in the 
case of mixtures of pyridine and nitrobenzene or pyridine and acetone. 
Probably acetone itself forms a complex oxonium compound in solution 
to some extent; and, while alcohol, without doubt, forms a complex ox¬ 
onium compound with trimethyl tin chloride, it is, in all likelihood, much 
less stable than the corresponding pyridine compound, which is in agree¬ 
ment with the fact that trimethyl tin chloride^ is obtained in the pure state 
on evaporation of the alcohol, whereas in the case of pyridine a compound 
remains behind. The initial additions of acetone to the alcohol solution 
cause a marked decrease in the conductance due, without doubt, to a 
markedly decreased ionization. This is probably in part due to a decrease 
in the dielectric constant, but probably even on addition of small amounts 
of acetone the equilibrium of the complex may be measurably affected. 
In this connection it should be noted that the conductances of solutions 
containing larger amounts of alcohol are, without doubt, measurably af¬ 
fected by the presence of water. The conductance of a 95% alcohol 
solution, without addition of acetone, is much higher than would corre¬ 
spond to the conductance of a solution in absolute alcohol, according to 
measurements recorded by Kraus and CaUis,* thus indicating a marked 
influence of water on the conductance of trimethyl tin chloride in al¬ 
cohol. , 

Similar changes in the conductance of solutions on addition of suitable 
substances have previously been recorded in a few instances. In the 
first place, solutions of salts, which show a marked tendency to take up water 
of crystallization, exhibit a low degree of ionization in non-aqueous sol¬ 
vents and their ionization is greatly increased on addition of water or an 
alcohol. This is particularly noticeable in the case of calcium nitrate on 
addition of water and the alcohols to solutions in acetone. lithium salts 
exhibit a similar, although less marked, behavior."* 

These cases, however, are not strictly analogous to those which form the 
subject of the present investigation. The behavior of the acids in various 
npn-aqueous solvents on addition of water forms perhaps a much closer 

‘ Jones, Bmgiaia and McMaster, Z. physik. Chem.,m, 193,267 (1906), 
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analogy with that of the alkyl metal ■ halides. It has been shown that the 
ionization of the acids in the alcohols is greatly increased on addition of 
water. This effect has been ascribed to the formation of a compound of 
the oxonitim type, w-hicli is .more highly' ionized than the pure acid’^ or, 
perhaps better, the alcoholated acid. 

Trimethyl tin chloride, as has previonsly been pointed out, exhibits 
properties w-hich resemble those of the halogen acids very closely.^ ' They 
are non-conductors in the pure liquid condition/ as' well as in solvents of the 
non-basic type, they are conductors in- solvents of the basic type, or in sol¬ 
vents of the noil-basic type to which small quantities of solvents of the basic 
type ha.ve been added, they are relatively weakl}^' ionized in solvents of the 
mean dielectric constant, and the^^ conform to the law* of mass action 
in solvents of relatively high dielectric constant.- What is true -of tri¬ 
methyl tin chloride is, without doubt, also true of other metallo-organic' 
compounds of the type The properties of these compounds 

may be accounted for on the assumption that the group (GHslsSn occupies 
an intermediate position in the potential series, which brings it into the same 
class with hydrogen. Indeed, the group in its compounds resembles hydro¬ 
gen much more closely than do the elements w^hich occupy a corresponding 
position in the potential series, owing to' the "fact that the groups are' uni¬ 
valent, while the corresponding elements'have a relatively high 'valence. 
However, as was pointed out "by oneof the, present authors,*^ these elements 
likewise exhibit the property of acting amphoterically,' that , is,', either 
positively or negatively, which is also a property of hydrogen and of-groups 
of ,the type of the, trimethyl tin group and other similar groups,' as will 
be shown in a subsequent article. 

Goldschmidt, X physik. CJum., 132 (1915). Kailan, ,89,'678 {1915). 
Braune, 170 ,(19i3).., 

■ ® Substances which, are not marked ■conductors of the electric current'in the, pure 
liquid co,.ndition are not to be classed ,as^true dectrolsrtes, even though solutions' of such 
substances in certain solvents may exhibit electrolytic properties. Present' evidence 
.indicates that the electi*ol 3 rtic pro,perties of such substances in solution are due to the 
.formation ' of new compounds which are true electrolytes. 'No term' has' thus far 'been 
suggested to distinguish substances of this type from’true electrolytes; that is, .substances 
which',are, ionized in the liquid condition as well,as in solution.,,, „It,,is suggested,,that 'the'' 
term pseudo-electrolyte might be„',employed to distinguish the class of substances' , here 
under discussion' from the true.electroljrtes. ' This prefix is now cominoiily,used ,to dis- 
,tmguish between the true acids and certain organic' subs'tances': which exhibit acidic 
properties in' solution due to a rearrangement. ■ The'extension, of, the use of this prefix 
to compounds other'than the,acids should !ead:bo",,no,'con!u'sioii, 'while at the same time 
,it.'„',would serve to' characterize, a'' 'class of subst^ces'''wHch is' widely ,rep:r.esente,ci.„ A 
pseudo^electrolyte would thus ,be a ,compoun'd, whichitsd,!/does .not', exhibit',.eiectrolytic 
properties'but, which reacts'with ''certain,soivents'to'.form a '.new compound which is a,, true 
electrolyte;':''.''; "'L.'D , 
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Summary 

The conductance of solutions of trimethyl tin chloride in nitrobenzene 
and acetone on addition of small amounts of pyridine has been measured. 
A marked increase takes place In conductance on addition of pyridine, and 
this effect is the greater, the smaller the amount of pyridine already present. 

The conductance of solutions of trimethyl tin chloride in mixtures of 0 - 
100 % of acetone and alcohol and nitrobenzene and pyridine has been meas¬ 
ured. The initial conductance in nitrobenzene is extremely low, indicating 
that trimethyl 'tin chloride is'practically un-ionized in this solvent. The 
initial conductance in acetone is markedly higher than in nitrobenzene. 
While the conductance in acetone on addition of alcohol is increased, this 
increase is much less marked than it is on addition of pyridine. 

The results are in agreement with the view that trimethyl tin chloride 
itself is not a true electrol}d:e and that its electrolytic properties in solution 
are due to the formation of compounds of the oxoniiim and ammonium 
type, the trimethyl tin group transferring from, chlorine to tetravalent oxy¬ 
gen or pentavalent nitrogen, respectively. 

: WoRCBSTrjR, klASSACHUSSTTS : . ■ ' 

[Com rtbution FROM THB Worcorr Gibbs Memorial Laboratory, Harvard 

University] 

THE ATOMIC WEIGHT OF LEAD FROM THE BELGIAN CONGO 

By Theodore W. Richards and Paul Putzeys^ 

_ RscmvuD OcTOBEJR H, 1923 

The fundamental relation of the isotopes of lead to the process of radio¬ 
active disintegration gives an especial interest to the atomic weights of 
these isotopes. The difference in the geological histories of uranium de¬ 
posits in' different parts' of the world' makes it especially desirable that the 

■ quantitative relations of the lead in deposits from,'as many widely sepa¬ 
rated localities'as possible should'be examined. Within the past few years, 
as is well known, a new source of uranium'and radium material: has been,: 
found in the Belgian' Congo., Accordingly,; we have investigated the atomic 
weight of' lead derived from , this source. : ■■ ■■ :,,^;. ^ 

■ , The, metal employed'was obtained from a mixture,of ■several minerals ex¬ 
isting in the center of Africa. '"'These all doubtless originated in a common 
primary, deposit of uraninite, of which an. analysis has been published^® 
Among'the de,com,positiQn products of this primary mineral, Schoep^^ has 
discovered several secondary minerals containing lead, namely, curite 
(2PbO,5UQa,.4H20), kasoIite.(3PbQ.3U03.3Si02.4H2G), dewiiidtite (4PbO.- 
8U0s.3Pg0,5.1'2H20) ' 'and'st'asite,,( 4 Pb 0 '. 8 U 03 . 3 P 2 G 5 . 12 H 2 ' 0 ^) all these 

A. Rellow for the Commission for Relief in Belgium Educational Foundation. 

St&mhMQT, BmIL soc. chim. Belg., ^2^ 2BS {W2S). 

, ' „ ®fSchoep, Comptseni,, 173,1186,1476 (1921);, 174,623', 875 (1922), 
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minerals, the lead was probably chiefly derived from the nraninite—the 
end-product of' a large amount of uranium which had undergone disinte¬ 
gration. The specimen upon which we worked was from a mixture of all 
these minerals, and was obtained through the kindness of Professor W. 
Mund, of houvain, Belgium. Monsieur Clerin, chief chemist of the 
Hoboken plant of the Compagnie miniere du Katanga, has since been 
so kind as to give us larger amounts of the same material; to both we, 
express our hearty thanks. This lead apparently may be available in 
quantity, and may therefore be used for a great variety of large scale 
experiments on the comparison of isotopes. ■ For this reason, especiafly, 
a determination of its atomic weight is of value. A qualitative |pst by 
means of the gold-leaf electroscope showed appreciable radioactivity. 

The method of determination adopted in the present research was es¬ 
sentially the same as that used by Baxter and his assistants^ in the study 
of the atomic weight of ordinary lead, and by others in this Laboratory for 
the determination of the atomic weight of uranium leadd For this reason 
a very brief account suffices. 

Purification of Materials 

The methods employed for the purification of nitric acid, water and the 
several gases used in the work needed no variations from the usual procedure. 
The silver we. owe to the kindness-of Dr. Norris F. Hall, who prepared'a 
large quantity of the metal in a very pure state for coulometric work 
several years ago.^ 

The preparation of the lead deserves more detailed treatment. For 
comparison with the radioactive sample and for practice, a small sample 
of ordinary lead chloride was prepared from c, p. lead nitrate (once re- 
crystallized) by precipitation in dilute solution by hydrochloric add. The 
chloride was recrystallized twice from slightly acidified water. Although 
not very thoroughly 'purified, it was pure enough, to serve as a basis Tor 
practice analyses and to show that the details of the analytical process were 
well in hand, ' This was designated as Specimen A. 

The radioactive metal (which had been'already purified'considerably 
by commercial methods)' was' dissolved in pure, nitric add, the solutio'n 
filtered and evaporated,' and the lead, nitrate recrystallized thrice, the last^ 
of these recrystallizations being conducted' in quartz dishes. '' ThC''soluti'on" 

' of the purest nitrate was filtered again through a Gooch-Monroe''platinum 
crucible, 'and subsequently lead chloride was precipitated from, it, by pure 
hydrogen chloride.' After two recrystallizations (using purest/water''and 
quartz dishes) the recrystalized lead ^chloride was carefully .dried for , aiial- 
, ® B,axter' and others, TmS'JotnRNAr, 30,187 {1908); " 37 ,1020,1027 (1915)'. '' ■ ■ 
:,,lRichardl and'others, 36 , 1329 ( 1914 ); 38 , 26,13Tl916)> ,39, 531,(1917).,' 

'SmUhsontan ReportioT W'lByP.20B,'Puh. “No, 2^7, ,', 

® Richards and Hall, This JornNAT, 39 , 531 ( 1917 ); 38,2045 (1916). 
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ysis; it constituted Sample B. From tlie mother liquors of this prepara¬ 
tion, the residual chloride was precipitated by concentration and by addi¬ 
tion of hydrochloric acid, and was recrystallized. It was then converted 
into the nitrate by repeated evaporation with the purest nitric acid, and the 
nitrate was recrystallized thrice from very acid solutions. Two more re- 
crystallizations as nitrate from the purest water and filtration through a 
Gooch-Monroe crucible provided a very pure solution of the nitrate, which 
\¥as precipitated by a; solution of the purest hydrochloric acid. Three' 
recrystaliizations of the lead chloride from the purest water acidified 
with a few drops of hydrochloric acid (with centrifugal draining, as usual) 
yielded a preparation C. This specimen was doubtless purer than Speci¬ 
men B, having-received much more careful treatment and many more re- 
erystallizatioiis. The several samples were kept dry in quartz dishes in 
desiccators containing solid caustic.alkali. ■ 

Method of Analysis 

Seven analyses were made of these several samples. The method may 
be ve,iy briefly outlined. 

The lead chloride was fused in a platinum boat in a current of pure hydrogen 
chloride. This gas having been displaced by pure nitrogen during the cooling, the 
product was finally enclosed in a weighing bottle in a current of pure dry air by means of 
the well-known bottling apparatus usually employed in such work. In every case the 
fused lead chloride was entirely colorless and transparent; but upon dissolving it in warm 
water -slightly acidified with nitric acid in a suitable Erlenmeyer flask, traces of insoIuble^ 
black residue were found floating on the surface of the water, especially in Specimens A 
and B. This impurity was collected on a tared Gooch-Monroe crucible, and weighed, 
and the weig,! 2 t' was duly subtracted from the weight of the chloride. The average weight 

Tablr I 

Data AND R-EsuuTs 

Corrected wt. ' .Corrected wt, 

fused PbCla equivalent Ag Ratio Atomic 

A,na.l3?sis , . m vacuum'. in .vacuum- PbCla/Ag weight. 

Sample A. Ordinary lead 

1 5.70194 4.42331 1.28906 207.21 

2 4.65819 3.61405 1.28891 207.18 

3 4,87664 . , ' ' .3.78388 ' ■ 1.28879' ; ' :;'207.15 ' ' ' ' 

. Av. 207.18 

Sample B. Congo lead (preliminary analyses) 

4' 3.38089 ,. 2.63325. . 1.28392 . .206.10 

■ 5 • 4,21302 , 3.28-093 . , 1.2.8409 206.14 

Av. 206.12, 

Sample C. Congo lead (final analyses) 

■ e ' ■. .. 3.66388 - , , .2.85263 " - 1.28439', ■ ■' .206.20 ■ , 

,, - ■ 4.30262 3'.34997. ■ 1 ..28438:. ,,,.'.206.20 

\.,,Av. 206.'.:20 

■ The data ,are calculated .for Ag 107.88 and Cl'= 35.458. 
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of the contamination* the nature of which, was not determined, was (counting ail deter¬ 
minations) less than 0.2 mg*, and in the last two (the most important) , determinations, 
less than 0.1 mg. The platinum boat was weighed before and after each analysis and its 
average loss of weight found to be only 0.07 mg. 

The clear solution of the lead chloride used occupied a volume of about 1.5 liters; it 
was precipitated with a suitable weighed amount of purest silver which had been dis¬ 
solved, with the usual precautions, and the end-point was adjusted with the help of a 
few cubic centimeters of very dilute standard solutions of sliver nitrate and hydrochloric, 
acid by means of a nephdometer. 

The rough preliminary analyses of ordinary lead chloride (Nos. 1, 2 
and 3) for which no great accuracy is claimed, nevertheless yielded results 
(in average 207*18) sufficiently concordant with themselves and with the 
accepted value of the atomic weight of lead, 207.20, for the present pur¬ 
pose. The two following analyses upon the Congo lead (Nos.. 4 and 5) 
likewise suffered from minor defects and were made with material only 
roughly purified. On the other hand, the final analyses (Nos. 6 and 7) 
were made with material far more carefully purified, and every step of 
each analysis was satisfactory. The loss in weight of the platinum boat 
and. the weights of black residue were so small as to be practically negli-' 
gible, and the end-point test in the nephelometer was unusually satis¬ 
factory.' Further analyses seemed to be unnecessary, since these left 
nothing to be desired. 

Evidently, lead from the uranium 'deposits rn the Congo'has an atomic " 
weight exactly one unit less than the atomic weight of ordinary lead, and ', 
perhaps' only 0.14 unit higher than that of pure uranium lead. , Apparently, 
then, we may infer (assuming that the - material contains nothing but' a 
mixture of uranium lead and ordinary lead) that about 88% of the material 
under investigation consisted of uranium lead, and only 12% of ordinary 
lead. This is a'far lower percentage of ordinary lead than that existing 
in the similar metal from Australia.' The result leaves little room for doubt' 
that 'the'lead which forms an' integral'■ part of the Tour new radioactive 
minerals was really derived chiefly from- uranium lead. The uranium' lead 
from the disintegration must afterwards'have combined-chemically with 
much' of the residual undisintegrated uranium. Clearly, these minerals: 
must have been formed long after the. original deposit of "uraninite. crystal¬ 
lized in its bed. In this, case, as in others, a careful study,of "the atom-ic 
weight' of. the mixed .isotopes in .relation to the .coexistent minerals'thus 
affords an 'interesting clue, -concerning the geological iiistory of: the xe^on. 

, " In conclusion'we are glad.' to express our mdebtedness to .the E-dttcation 
.Foundation of- the-'.Commission"for -Relief in-Belgium'and. to-'the Gamegie 
Institution 'of Washington for pecuni'ary- assistance, , 

Summary ' 

' The atomic w.eight of a. sample of radioactive lead obtained from a mix- 
.. tore ''df minerals found in 'radium-■ ore,from the Belgian Congo was deter- 
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mined as 206.20j as compared with a control sample of ordinary lead which 
gave the value 207.18. Evidently, therefore, the lead in these minerals 
consisted chiefly of uranium lead; and the minerals must have been formed 
long after the original deposit of uraninite. 

Cambridge 3S, Mass-achusetts 


NOTES 

A New LigM Filter.—As far back as 1904 I observed accideatally that 
a solution of ordinary" clirome alum of a proper concentration and tMckness 
of layer is admirably adapted for detecting the potassium flame when it 
is masked by the presence of an excess of sodium light. It was found later 
by Mr. William D. Pardoe, a graduate student working in my laboratory, 
that it was possible to prepare a light Alter with a solution of chrome alum 
which absorbs completely not only sodium light but that of lithium, stron¬ 
tium, calcium and barium. Vie-wed through such a filter the potassium 
flame is seen to rise from the glowing platinum loop in the form of a long, 
crimson, very bright streamer when a relatively large amount of this element 
is present, and less so, but always perceptible, as the quantity diminishes. 
Under the circumstances the flames of rubidium and cesium are also visible, 
but since these elements occur only in a few localities and in the minutest 
amounts, they are not apt to mislead one. 

The filter is as sensitive as it is reliable and will keep indefinitely. One 
which has been in use off and on for fifteen years is as efficient today as it 
was when first prepared. In some cases, it has proved even more reliable 
than a Browning direct vision spectroscope. Such a filter is very handy 
in testing for potassium in the residues obtained by the evaporation of 
mineral and other waters, and in examining mineral silicates and silicate 
rocks for this element. Insoluble siliceous materials should be finely pow¬ 
dered, mixed with (a) pure g}^psum or (b) four parts of pure calcium carbon¬ 
ate and one part of resublimed ammonium chloride, and the mixture made 
into a thick paste with water. A bit of the paste is' then collected in aloop 
on the end of a platinum wire, brought-into the fusion zone' of the Bunsen 
burner, and the-flame viewed through-the .filter. ■ 

To prepare a'number of these filters, (they will.be found" very'useful.in 
■the . laboratory'for qualitative'analysis), dissolve 310 g. ,-of crystallized 
chrome alum in a large flask in a liter of water by gentle heating, cool and 
filter the solution and fill with it glass bottles of square prismatic form. 
Those used by me. are. 10 cm. high from bottom to shoulder,-and the lateral 
edge measures 4.7. cm. 'Ordinary wooden corks will serve as-stoppers.. 
The 'filter is'best held upright, very close to the eye, and about 5 or 6 cm. 
from the,flame,of the burner. 

-,: pRiNcaro.N, -NW' Jersey 
■ '■ Received'July 36/'1923 


LeRoy W.'.McCay 
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A Possible Reconciliatioii of the Octet and Positive-Negative Theories 
of Cheinical Combination.—I have recently had the opportunity of 
readings in proof, the monograph by Professor G. N. Lewis on ^'Faience 
and the Structure of Atoms and Molecules’’ which has just appeared as a 
volume of our Scientific Series of. Monographs. One of the most funda¬ 
mental concepts of the theory proposed by Professor Lewis is that a pair 
of electrons forms the bond which holds two atoms in combination., In 
nearly all reactions, whether those of electrol}d;es in solutions or of organic 
or other compounds, two atoms of one compound separate and combine 
with two atom-s of some other compound. The atoms of the second 
compound must also separate- Professor Lewis has not, I thinh, discussed 
what happens to the electrons in these processes of separation and recom¬ 
bination. 

Two methods of separation between two atoms held together by a pair 
of electrons seem possible: one electron may remain with, each atom, 
leaving both atoms electrically neutral; or the pair of electrons may re¬ 
main with one of the atoms, which will in that case be negative, while the 
other atom will be positive. It will be admitted by everyone that electro- 
l 3 rtes react in the second manner. There are many considerations which 
point to the conclusion that many other compounds react in a similar 
manner. 

In the case of hydrogen, it is generally agreed that the hydrogen atoms 
of adds separate from oxygen, or some other element with which they 
are combined, without any electron. Since we have among the organic 
compounds all degrees of ionization from that of strong acids to that of 
substances like ethyl alcohol, which ionize even less than water, and since 
ionic hydrogen is very easily transferred from oxygen to carbon and vice 
in tautomeric compounds, we seem to be justified in assuming that 
in nearly or quite all reactions hydrogen atoms separate from carbon in 
the positive form and the carbon atoms-from which'they'separate must, 
therefore, be left in the negative/form. .In this sense that they either 
cling to or give up' easily the -pair' of electrons which unites, them, to .other' 
atoms, carbon and other atoms in.organic compounds, are either positive 
" or negative. This point' of' view is often useful in predicting the'course 
of a reaction. For instance,, in the.addition-of -ammonia, hydr-oxylamine, 
pbenylhydrazine or the Grignard reagent to aldehydes, or ketones,, the 
hydrogen'or magnesium .alwaysvadds itself to the oxygen atom,' which' 

- clings obstinately to the pair'of ele'ctrons. ■ In the.hydrolysis of" cyamdes,. 
R-—the ,iiitrogen,.atom'^cHngs.to- the- electrons "and the hydrogen 
atoms attach themselves to that,; while :the^negative,'hydroxyl-addS'-itsdf 
to the'carbon. '' 

'■ ' In the separation' of two carbon ■ atoms- in, breaking, the' double. umon 
of the.type 'R—-.GH :': CHs, the pah'’of: electrons'dings'.chiefly, to; the end 
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carbon atom, wliicli becomes, in that way, negative and the hydrogen adds 
to that, while the bromine or iodine of hydrobroniic or liydriodic acid 
adds to the second,' positive carbon atom. In a similar manner, when 
iiitrogen trichloride acids to the same compound, the positive chlorine adds 
to the end carbon atom while the negative nitrogen atom of the nitrogen 
dicliloride group adds to the second carbon atom.^ 

The theory here presented does not require us to assume that in a mole™ 
ciile of chlorine, Cl : Cl, one of the chlorine atoms is positive and the other 
negative. It does assume, however, that when the molecule separates 
into two atoms, in a reaction with some other compound, the pair of elec¬ 
trons usually remains with one of the atoms, which is therefore negative, 
while the atom which separates without the electrons is positive. 

The tiieor}--' does not require us to suppose, either, that an atom which 
enters a iiiolectiie in a positive form must necessarily leave the molecule 
in the same fonn. Thus, in the addition of iiypoclilprous acid to ethylene the 
positive chlorine atom is added to one of the carbon atoms and the negative, 
liydi'oxyl to the other.^ But the ethylene chlorohydrin, CHqCI—CH 2 OH, 
formed hydrolyzes to glycol, CH 2 OH—CH 2 OH, and hydrochloric acid. 
The chlorine adds in the positive form and splits off in the negative. Such 
a result seems quite natural according to the theory as here presented, but 
it iS' rather difficult to account for by the positive-negative theory‘as it 
has often been interpreted. 

The view here presented is closely related to a suggestion made in the 
author’s address before the St. Louis Congress of Arts and Sciences, namely, 
that molecules separate into positive and negative ions as they react with 
each other.^ 

In the foregoing, no attempt has been made to consider the kinetics 
of the binding pairs' of electrons: The success which lias attended the 
application of the theories of Bohr and Sommerfeld to explain the spectral 
lines of h 3 ^drogen and helium inclines most physicists to the view that the 
electrons of atoms' are rotating in orbits around positive nuclei. At a 
meeting of the Faraday Society in Cambridge, England, in July, Professor' 
Sidgwick suggested that two atoms may be held together by two electrons 
rotating about the positive nuclei of the two atoms. A somewhat similar 
suggestion was made by the author some time ago.'^ It is possible that 
so.me such h 5 '^pothesis may ultimately be put on a sound basis and con- 
iiected accurately with experimental .facts, but at present it can be' con¬ 
sidered, only as a very wild guess. It is somewhat in .line with the theories 

,, G. H. Coleman, private communication. 

2 For reasons for' believing that hypochlorotisacM may easily separate into'positive' 
chlorine and negative hydroxyl, see Noyes and Wilson, Tins'Jo.TONAi,, 44, 1630 (192'2)"., 

^'Noyes, Chem, N'etm, 90^ 228 (1904:). ' ' 

Noyes, 'This'''J o'URNAi:,,:39, 879 ,(I917).', ■ ^ 
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of the physicists and it seems quite certain that at some future time our 
theories of chemical combination must be brought into harmony witli the 
known facts about spectral lines, absorption bands, color and other phe¬ 
nomena of light and radiation. 

Cambridge, England Wn,t,iAM A. Noyes 

Received September 4, 1923 


A Metliod for Reproducing Graphs in Quantity.—Graplis, etc., are 
plotted with waterproof India ink on the ordinary graph (or coordinate) 
paper, dhis is dipped in a saturated solution of purified, colorlesS'paraffin 
oil (such as Stanoliiid-hiquid Paraffin) in cMoroform and allowed to stand 
for V 2 to 1 minute. It is then removed from the solution and allowed to 
drain as long as convenient. The excess of oil is wiped off and the sheet 
aliow^ed to dry in the air until ready to use. 

Using paper thus prepared, as a negative, photographic copies can be 
made on any of the bromide or blue print papers by direct printing. The 
bromide reproductions are particularly satisfactory and resemble photo¬ 
stats. 

Evans Memorial W. C, Greene 

Boston, Massachusetts r, S. Hunt' 

Received September 14,1923 


[Contribution from the ' Kent Chemicau' Laboratory of the University of 

Chicago] 

THE BEHAVIOR OF MERCURIC SALTS OF ORGANIC ACIDS 

TOWARD HEATi 

By Morris S. Kharasch’ and Frederick W. St.aveeev’ 

Received OcTdBHR 28,1922 

In a previous communication Kharasch^ called attention to the fact that ^ 
mercuric salts of certain aromatic carboxylic acids when heated split^ off 
carbon dioxide and the mercury becomes attached , to the carbon originally 
bound to "the carbox 3 d group. That reaction is applicable only to those 
aromatic carboxylic acids which split off carbon .dioxide at their respective 
melting points or at slightly higher temperatures. , Tn the case of the mer-' 
cury ,s'alts of aromatic carbox^dic 'acids, which do not split off carbon dioxide 

^ Read before the Organic Division'.of the American Chemical Society at the Pitts¬ 
burgh Meeting, September, 1922. ■ ■ 

® National Research Rellow in Organic ■Chemistry.; ■ 

. ®'The,' material presented here .is used ■by;R.,'W. 'Stave|ey in hiS'dissertation pre¬ 
sented in partial fulfilment of'the requirements for the.De.gree of Doctor o,f Philosophy 
at.the".'University of Chicago.' 

^.'.Kharasch, This' JouRNAU, 43,2238 (1921). , 
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readily, the mercury usually becomes attached to a carbon of the benzene 
ring. ^ 

The extent tO' which these reactions find their parallel in the aliphatic 
series has been the subject of an extensive investigation by Kharasch and 
various collaborators. The present communication deals primarily with 
the behavior toward heat of various substituted acetic acids. In selecting 
the compounds for this work, we were guided by the following consider¬ 
ations. We wanted to ascertain, first, the behavior toward heat of mercuric 
salts of substituted acetic acids not containing a replaceable hydrogen 
atom on the a carbon atom; second, whether in phenylated acetic acids 
the velocity of mercuration of the benzene nucleus is greater than that of 
the a carbon atom; third, the behavior of mercuric salts of substituted 
acetic acids that decompose readily into carbon dioxide and hydrocarbon. 

The onl\^ work known to the writers which has been carried' out 
on the behavior of mercuric salts, of aliphatic acids toward heat' is that 
of Dimroth.®’^ This author claims to have obtained a mercurated 
acetic acid by heating mercuric acetate, the reaction proceeding thus: 
heat 

(HjiC.COO—loHg —^ H2C . CO+H 3 C.COOH. It can also be stated with 

II 

Hg-0 

a fair degree of certainty that most of the mercury salts of aliphatic acids con¬ 
taining one or more hydrogen atoms on the a carbon atom would behave in 
the same w^ay, the mercury replacing one of the hydrogen atoms of the a car¬ 
bon atom.® However, wdien the hydrogen atoms on the a carbon atom are 
replaced by other groups, the reaction that takes place depends upon the 
character of the substituting radicals. ■ Thus far, the investigation in this 
direction with salts of acids which do not split off carbon dioxide readily, 
has been confined to the study of various substituted acetic acids, namely, 
trimethyl-, trichloro-, phenyl-, diphen 3 d- and triphenylacetic acids. 

In the case of the mercury salt of trimethylacetic acid, no change takes 
place when it is heated in a vacuum, to 240° for 20 minutes, except that some 
of the salt distils. Thus, the salt still gives a precipitate of yellow mercuric 
oxide wiien treated with sodium hydroxide, and its behavior in other ways 

'■ ® ,It is itsually assumed that in substituted benzoic acids the mercury enters ort'h.o 
to the .carboxyl, group. (See Whitmore, “Organic Compounds of Mercury/^ Chemical 
Catalog Co., 1921', p. .295, .for references.) However, this is not rigidly correct. Thus, 
by heating the mercury salt of ^-nitrobenzoic, acid the .mercury enters not only ortho to 
the carboxyl .group, but also to, it.. .This latter''product has been overloohed by 
previous investigators. 

® Dimro'th, aSj 2870 (1902), 

' ' The, behavior of mercuric cyanide when .heated is discussed later in the paper. 

.■ The mercury .salts of methyl-,-dimethyl- and ethylacetic acids have been, found to 
give, products of th.at type.; ' They will'be reported; by one of iis (Kh.) .in connection 
with another investigation. 
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resembles that of mercun^ trimethylacetate. Similarly, when the salt is 
heated above its melting point in the air, no change can be detected by 
chemical means. 

However, when all three hydrogen atoms of acetic acid are replaced 
by chlorine atoms, as in the case of tricliloro-acetic acid, an entirely different 
reaction takes place. It must also be stated at the outset that our experi¬ 
ence with the mercuric salt of trichloro-acetic acid is not in agreement with 
that of the previous investigator^ of this salt. We could not isolate the 
mercury salt by dissolving mercmic oxide in a water solution of trichloro¬ 
acetic acid, although it' must have been formed, since the solution gave a 
precipitate of mercuric oxide w^hen treated with sodium hydroxide.' The 
solution of the salt, however, was found to be unstable and when heated, 
or concentrated in a vacuum, or even allowed to stand for any length of 
time, mercurous chloride separated, and carbon dioxide was evolved. 

If we replace the hydrogen atoms in acetic acid by phemd groups, in¬ 
stead of methyl or chloro, the decomposition reactions which the mercury 
salts undergo upon heating are different. Thus, when the mercury salts 
of phenyl- and diphenylacetic acids are heated slightly above their melting 
points, the mercury does not replace a hydrogen atom of the a carbon atom, 
but one of the benzene ring. In that respect this reaction resembles the 
mercuxation of aromatic acids by the dry heating of the salts of the latter 
compounds. In the case of triphenylacetic acid the reaction is more com¬ 
plicated; one of the products of the reaction is, however, a nucleus-mer- 
curated triphenylacetic acid.^- In no case is any product' formed which 
contains', the mercuiyy on the a carbon atom. It appears, tlius, that in 

® Clermont, 76j 774 (1874). 

.^O'.The .reaction undoubtediy proceeds in two or .more,stages, the decomposition in 
the molecule'beginning with' the .mercury., oxidizing the carbon, thus giving rise to 

H2O 

the foUowiiig products.r (ChC.COO—) 2 Hg '—(GhC.COOHg) + CisC.COOH-f 
(ClgC.OH) ' The tnchlorocarbinol thus formed decomposed, immediately into 

phosgene and hydrogen chloride., The 'decomposition of the former'product in water 
then proceeds in the usual m,anner. The non-formation of chloroform ,in 'this reaction 
precludes 'the possibility that hexachloro-mercuiy, dimethyl is an intermediateproductm 
thisreaction. 

This behavior of the mercuric salt of trichloro-acetic acid is somewhat similar 
to' that :Of the mercuric saltuf oxalic add (from .the electronic point of view the two 
adds'are similar) since the' mercuric salt of the latter acid, when treated with' ammonium 
chloride breaks'down,when warmed, "into ammonium'oxalate, carbon dioxide",aad mer-', 
curous chloride. [Souchay ,and Tennsen, Afin.^ l02f 42. (1857) .]' The'ferric salt of 'Oxalic 
acid,..is .also ,kiiown. only in solution .[Doberiner, Ann., 122, 11,3 (1862),:', ,Toinoine, 
Compk rend., 115, 982 (1893,)] and it .decomposes very, readily into'.ferrous oxalate and,, 
carbon dioxide: The behavior of the 'salts of these easily oxidizable acids is under in-, 
vestigation'by'onenf'Us.' .,'' 

',, .^^'.'This is,"most interesting^ in view of the"fact that 'in pyridine solution,, the,salt de* 
■composes'Into',triphenyimethyl a'nd',metallic'''ineroury, (.'gee Ref..,'4,^ 
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tliC' case of piienylated acetic acids, the velocity of merciiratioii of the 
nucleus is mucli greater than that of the side chaind^ 

From the considerations thus far developed it is quite evident what course 
the decoinposition of a merciir}^ salt of a substituted acetic acid of a given 
type would take* However, there is another factor involved in these de¬ 
compositions, namely, the ease with which the acid loses carbon dioxide 
\Yhen heated* This is a very important factor, and the relative quantities 
of tlie products of the decomposition are largely dependent upon this factor* 
Of the acids thus far investigated, dimeth^d- and dieth 3 daceto-acetic acid 
and benzo 3 dacetic acid might be mentioned. These acids were all selected 
because of their similarit 3 ^, since all are substituted acetic acids, and 
lose carbon dioxide very readily. As anticipated, the mercuric salts of 
dimeth 3 d- and diethylaceto-acetic acids when thoroughly dried and heated 
in a vacuum at 90 ° split off carbon dioxide, and the mercury, became 
attached to the carbons originalty bound to the carboxyl groups. , This 
type of decomposition is illustrated below by that of the mercuric salt of 

heat 

diethylaceto-acetic acid: [CH 3 C 0 .C(C 2 H 5 ) 2 .C 02 ] 2 Hg —> 2 CO 2 + [CH 3 - 
CO.C(C2H5)2-]2Hg* 

In; the case of benzoylacetic acid, which contains two labile a hydrogen 
atoms, the reaction ma 3 ' be made to go in either of two directions which de¬ 
pend' upon the conditions under which the experiment is carried out. 
When the acid is heated with mercuric oxide in alcohol, carbon dioxide is 
evolved, and mercur 3 ^- 6 ik-benzo 3 dmethane i$ obtained. If the reaction is 
carried out in chloroform, no carbon dioxide is lost, the mercury going to the 
a carbon atom. The two processes may be illustrated by the following 
equations. 



2CO2 + {C.mCOCHdz'Bg 


(CkmCO'mzCOt) 2 'Bg heated 



■CeHfiCOGH—CO + CeHsCOGHaCOgH 


Hg-0 


In' the meth 3 dat€d and ethylated aceto-acetic acids, where the labile a 
hydrogen atoms are replaced by alkyl groups, only the tendency to split off 
carbon dioxide was observed. 

, In the case'of the, acids; previously mentioned where, upon heating 
the mercury salts, the' mercury takes, the place originally held by the' car- 
box 3 d 'group, there is also a great tendency for the mercury to split out and 
link the two "carbons. This usually takes place at temperatures slightly 
higher than those at which the 'decomposition of the mercury ;salt into the 
mercury-M^' compound occurs although some compounds such as. mercury- 

: ■ The experimeiitaldata are not recorded in'-this 'paper, for the position 'Of the mer¬ 
cury In the ring has not been'. definitely established, but will be reported in ,a .later , paper. 
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^■lA-acetodietiiyl iiietliane and the corresponding diiiietliyl coiiipotiiid 
lose merctiry spontaneously when kept for a few days* Again, in the case 
of the mercuric salt of plithalide carboxylic acid, we were not able to isolate 
the iiitemiediate mercui'y compound, the salt decomposing when heated 
into carbon dioxide, metallic mercury and dihydrophtlialided''’"® 


CH—CO 2 
/\ 


OTT— 

heat /^\ /N 

(CgH4 O ) 2 Hg —^ Hg-f 2 CO 2 4-C 0 H 4 a O. C 3 H 4 

CO CO CO 


"CH 


Similar linking undoubtedly took place when the mercuric salts of dietlivi¬ 
and dimethylaceto-acetic acids were distilled in a vacuum. The isolation 
of these ketones, and a thorough study of the linking of the carbon to carbon 
by means of these mercury derivatives will be continued bv Kiiarasch and 
Mildred. W. Grafflin. 

Mercury carbon compounds differ very widely in their stabilit}- . toward 
various reagents such as sodium hydroxide and ammonium sulfided®. It’ 
we neglect,..for the time being, the aromatic mercuri-organic derivatives, 
which will be discussed in greater detail in- a paper by, Kliarascli-and 
Chalkley, we may consider the mercury aliphatic compoimds to be of the 

An exceedingly interesting' reaction'takes place, when the mercuric salt of'ph'thal- 
ide carboxylic acid, is treated with sodium hydroxide; metallic mercuiir separates, and. 
from the solution two acids can be isolated; phthalide carboxylic acid and its oxidatio.a 
product phthalonic add. ' It appears, thus, that in alkaline solution one-half, of the 
phthalide carboxylic acid is oxidized to.phthalonic .acid, leading thus to the products 
isolated. 


."■./Xv- 

(fiMiO hHg-f.SNaOH 


CH—COaHa 

/\ 

Hg + 2H£0 + C 6 H 4 0 


Co.COalSfa 
.• / 

+ CeH4 

'■ ■ ■■ 

■ COsNa 


This ra.ther striking behavior is ve,ry readily, comprehended since phthalide carboxylic 
acid is a; .7 lactone, w^hich we should expect to be quite susceptible to ,oxi,dation... 

The chemistry of the decomposition of the keto carboxylic acid W’-heii 'heated, will 
be reported by one of us in connection,with the ,photocheinica! decomposition of mer¬ 
curic salts of other keto acids, such as pjruvic acid.. 

The speed of reaction of bridged'mercury compounds with, mercuric chloride', is 
also .of great significance in regard to the stability' of the mercury-carbon union in the 
bridged. compounds. Mercury-&-zh-acetodiethyl and -dimeth,y! methane react, almost 
instantly with ,mercuric chloride, in the .following'manner:, ,IH 3 C.CO.C.(C 2 H. 5 ) 2 “”|r 
■Hg.,4- ,'HgCl 2 . —HsC.CO.C(C. 2 Hs).HgCl. 'The reaction':,'of ,'mercury-hA-aceto- 
dietliyl,methane and mercuric chloride iS' taken',f,or lustration.. These,co'mpoun'ds 
constitute ...the first, definite mercury compoxmds' of an' alkylated acetone, iii wMch .it. is 
quite certain that the mercury is attached'to a carbon .ato.m.' Some''of the products 0 ! 
acetone,' and substituted acetones, "described' m the literature, are simply rnktures o'f' 
various;'CGmpoun'ds, 'and'"there 'is absolutely, no.'"ground for assigning'to, a compound a 
formula such'as''the' following:' ■ 6 (Me) 2 CG. 8 HgS 04 : 12 Hg 0 ' [Denigfef Ann. chm.. §Mys. 
'[8:1 I2j', 401A,1907). I..' ' It is merely'.an..attempt, on .the'part ,of,the,investigator' to fit^ his 
nn^ytical'figures'to'a'formula. ', 
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same kind as tlie inorganic compounds, but differing from them' in being less 
ionized. Naturally, it is the degree of ionization of these derivatives that 
determines whether a compound will give a test with sodium hydroxide or 
ammonium sulfide. It is understood, of course, that the degree of ionization 
of the mercuT}^ from the carbon is a function of the constitution of the mole¬ 
cule, Thus, while mercuric chloride, a representative inorganic compound, 
gives an immediate precipitate of mercuric oxide when treated with sodium 
hydroxide, mercuric cyanide does not. Ammonium sulfide, however, pre¬ 
cipitates mercuric sulfide from both substances, on account of the extra¬ 
ordinary insolubility of mercuric sulfide. Similarl}?', the mercury deriva¬ 
tives of substituted acetones, the bridged as well as the unbridged, do not 
give a test for mercuric ions with sodium hydroxide, but ammonium sulfide 
gives an immediate precipitate of mercuric sulfide. It is noteworthy in 
this connection that mercuric cyanide and the bridged compounds, pre¬ 
pared from substituted acetoacetic acid, react very readily with mercuric 
chloride. Thus, soon after the solutions were mixed, sodium hydroxide 
failed in either case to give a test for mercuric ions. The reactions of these 
aliphatic mercur}^ compounds thus parallel those of mercuric cyanide. 

The decomposition of mercuric.cyanide into metallic mercury and cyano¬ 
gen when heated is also of great significance in this connection. It is merely 
an intramolecular oxidation-reduction reaction between the mercury and 
the carbon, and is thus quite similar to the decompositions which the ali¬ 
phatic bridged mercur}^ compounds, previously discussed, undergo when 
heated. The analog}^ in chemical behavior of mercuric cyanide and the 
bridged mercur}’' aliphatic compounds indicates quite strongly "that the 
former has a nitrile and not an isocyanide structure. This view also 
seems to be in accord with other facts known about mercuric cyanide. 
The notion certainly deserves consideration, in view of the facts advanced 
for its support, and will be more thoroughly discussed later, 

, , The investigations 'along the various lines outlined in the paper' are"l->eing'' 
continued at the University of'Maryland. ■ ' ' ■ . 

Experimental Part 

Merciiry-H^-lbeiizoylmetliaiie, (C6H5COCH2)2Hg.—To. 1.3' g. of benzoylacetic acid 
dissolved in 50 cc. of 9o% alcohol, 5 g. of yellow mercuric oxide was added. The whole 
was then heated, to boiling; and filtered. The residue was boiled with 20 cc. of alcohol and 
filtered. The two filtrates were combined, diluted with water, and cooled in an ice- 
bath. 'A faintly yellow precipitate'separated which was washed with water and dried 
on a porous plate; ni. p., 159.5°; yield,' 0.8 g. ' 

AnalysisA^ Subs., 0,2624: HgS, 0.1386. Calc, for Ci6HM02Hg: ' Hg, 4'6.72. 
Found:- 45.56. 

.' The compound is 'white. It is soluble in hot alcohol and crystallizes as the solu¬ 
tion cools. It is soluble in acetone but insoluble in water or ether. 

.Unless otherwise indicated ail samples for analysis were dried to constant .weight 
in''# vacuum over sulfuric acid. 
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An alcoliolic solution of the compound does not give mercuric oxide when treated 
with sodium hydroxide; hoW'Cver, ammonium sulfide gives an immediate precipitate.of 
mercuric sulfide. 

When iiiercury-6fs-benzoylmetliaiie is treated with mercuric chloride it forms the 
compound described immediatel 3 ^ below. 

Benzoylmethyl-iiierciiiic Chlorides CeK^COCHtiHgCl.—To 0.32 g. of mercuiy’-^ix- 
benzoyimetliane, dissolved in 10 cc. of hot 95% alcohol, 0.2 g. of mercuric chloride was 
added, and the mixture heated on the vrater-bath until it no longer gave a test for mer¬ 
curic ion when sodium hydroxide was added. It was then diluted with water and cooled 
’in ice. The precipitate was collected on a filter, washed with water, and dried on a 
porous plate; m. p., 146°; yield, 0.3 g. The compound thus obtained was found to be 
identical with that prepared by direct mercuratlon of acetophenone, the constitution of 
which has been definitely established as benzoylmethjd-mercuric chloride (phenacyl- • 
mercuric chloride). ® 

Anhydro-oj-hydroxy-mercuribenzoyl Acetic Acid, CgHsCO—CH—-CO—0 -—Hg.— 

»_:_I 

All excess of yellow mercuric oxide was added to 3 g. of benzoyl-acetic' add 
dissolved in 50 cc. of chloroform. The mixture was kept at the boiling temperature 
of chloroform for a minute and then filtered. the filtrate was evaporated 

to dryness a'white,solid remained. - To remove unchanged benzoykcetic add, the 
product obtained above wms extracted' twnce. with ether,' It was .then dried in a vac¬ 
uum over sulfuric acid; ^neld, 1.3 g. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.4706; HgS, 0.3027. .Calc, for CgHsOsHgr Hg, 55.32,' Found: 
55.4,7., 

The compound is white. It is slightly-soluble in cold chlorofoim,, very soluble in 
hot, and insoluble in ether; it is insoluble'.in water, but readily soluble in sodium hy¬ 
droxide. ' The compound decomposes;.at about'290®. -When treated with dil. hydro¬ 
chloric add, benzoylacetic acid and mercuric chloride are formed. The, compound 
does not give an immediate violet coloration 'with an'alcoholic ferric chloride solution 
but, if it is first acidified with hydrochloric add, an immediate violet coloration char¬ 
acteristic of benzoylacetic acid is obtained. 

Mercuric Phthalide-Carboxylate, (CeH 4 COOCHCOO) 2 Hg.—^To 1 g. of phthalide 

■ ■ ^ -"L_! 

carboxylic add,,' dissolved in 200 cc. of'hot water, 0.89"g. of mercuric acetate, -dissolved 
, in a small, amount of wmter-> .w^as' added. - A 'heavy white precipitate, was obtained which 
was collected,on a,filter,, .washed-..with ■■cold water'-.and .then with a'small .amount of 
alcohol and ether.-. It me^lted, with decomposition,-at 195°., ' 4 . 

Analyses. Subs'., 0.3277, 0.56,67,'0.467.4:'''HgS, 0.13%'0.2336, 0'.1942."' Calc, 
for CisHioO'sHg: Hg, 36.16. 'Found': 36.32,'35.55,;35.83. ' 

The compound, is easily soluble in hot acetone-and'.insoluble, in cold, alcohol and 
ether'.'. When it: is treated with'sodium hydroxide, metallic.mercury separates. ; 

Action' of 'Sodium Hydroxide; on the Mercnric Salt','of .PhthaE-de 'Car- , 

boxylic Acid 

To 5 g. of mercuric phthalide-"-carboxylatc'10 cc.'of sodium hydroxide (6'i7) ,ms, 
added.' - An immediate precipitation .of'm'etalHc mercury, took pla,ce.. The mixture;W,as- 
filtered and the filtr,ate shaken with charcoal, 'to remove traces.of finely divided, mercury,, 

. and then 'filtered again.' After, that, the 'filtrate did not''contain'any mercury.',; It w,a$. 
a'Ciclified with. dil. sulfuric, acid and extracted several'times 'with' ether. ' On "evap'oratioa' 

. of the ., ether ,'an oil' wa,s. .obtained which' solidified ..after .sta'ndiiig-, for some' time.' '.The 
:'c,ompouiid was'.easily'Soluble in 'water; m.''p., lOO'®;-yield,'1.2 g,-;; .-Thecompound,.th 
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obtainecrwas extracted with chloroform and the insoluble portion was treated with a 
very smal!' amount of 'water and allowed to crystallize slowdy, after which the crystals 
were again extracted with chloroform* The residue dried on a porous plate, melted at 
140Phthalonic add prepared by the oxidation of naphthalene melted at 145®, and a 
iiiisture of the phthalonic acid with the above product melted at 140®. Both products 
gave a red coloration when treated with coned, sulfuric acid and benzene containing 
tliiophene. 

" The chloroform, filtrates were combined, evaporated to dryness, and the solid residue 
was extracted' twice with' small amounts of water. The residue was dried on a porous ^ 
plate. ' This product melted at 144.5®. ' PMhalide carboxylic acid prepared by reducing 
phthalonic acid melted at 151®, and a mixture of the two melted at 160®. This'prodiict 
gave on!'}’’ a faint pink coloration with coned, sulfuric acid and benzene containing thio- 
' phene. 

When niercuric-phthalide carboxylate is heated to 195®, it melts and decomposes, 
metallic mercury separates and the compound described immediately below is fonned. 

Preparation of DiliydropMIialide from the Mercuric Salt of Phthalide 

Carboxylic Acid 

One g. of the well-dried mercuric salt of phthalide carboxylic acid was heated to 
195® when it decomposed with the separation of metallic mercury. When cold the solid 
was exti'acted with hot glacial acetic acid. As the filtrate was cooled, a yellow' solid 
separated which was collected on a filter and washed with w^ater. The product was then 
dried in a vacuum over sulfuric acid; m. p., 250°; yield, 0.36 g. 

Pure, dihydrophthalide prepared from phthalic anhydride, mixed with this com¬ 
pound was iound not to depress the melting point. 

Mercurous Benzoylformate, CcHsCO.CO^Hg.—^Benzoylformic acid was dissolved 
in 175 cc. of 80% alcohol, and 40 g. of yeHow mercuric oxide was added. The mixture 
was boiled for a few minutes and filtered. As the filtrate cooled, a white precipitate 
separated which was collected on a filter. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.1597: PIgS, 0.1063. Calc, for CgHsOsHg: Hg, 57.40. Found: 
■57.45. 

The compound is white. When it is treated with sodium carbonate or sodium 
hydroxide, metallic mercury separates. The same observation was made when pyridine 
waS; used as a solvent for the compotmd. ' This is characteristic of mercurous salts. The 
compound is only slightly soluble in boiling alcohol. When acidified with dil. sulfuric 
acid and extracted" with ether, the ether .extract upon evaporation gave a white solid 
which melted at 57®. Benzoylformic acid melts at 62® and was found not to depress the 
melting po,mt of this compound. WTien.the substance was heated the odor of benzalde- 
,hyde was noticeable. 

Mercuric Benzoylformate, (C6H£C0,C02)2Hg.—To 12.6 g. of benzoylformic add 
dissolved in 500 cc. of water, a solution of 13.4 g. of mercuric acetate in 100 cc. of water 
was added slower and the mixture was constantly stirred. A white precipitate was 
obtained which was collected on a filter and washed with water; m. p., 164°; yield, 15 g. 

' ■ Analysis. Subs., 0.1779; HgS, O.OS67. Calc, for QeHiaOfiHg: Hg, 40.23. Found: 
4,2.03. '' 

The compound is white. It is soluble in pyridine and nitrobenzene, but o,nly slightly 
soluble in water. ■ When it w^as heated.to 180°,,mercury separated, carbon dioxide 
was evolved ■and benzoic acid was formed. After it had been refluxed in nitrobenzene, 
a solid was .obtained which' had no definite melting point but decomposed at about 200®, 
and when tre^ated with'.'so'dium,hydroxide or' pyridine metallic mercury'separated from it. 
This is'characteristic of' mercurous salts. 
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Mercuric-asa-diethyl-aceto-acetate, [CH3CO.C(C2H5)2.COa]2Hg.~»~-To S.5 g. of 
a,«-dietliyi-aceto-acetic acid, dissolved in 50 cc. of 30% alcohol, 9.2 g. of mercuric ace¬ 
tate, dissolved in a small amount of water, was slowly added and the mixture coiistaiitly 
stirred. The precipitate was collected on a filter, washed with water and then with 
a small amount of alcohol. The product thus obtained melted at 103® with decomposi¬ 
tion; yield, 7‘g. 

Analysis, Subs., 0.1649: HgS,0.0754. Calc, forCieHseOeHg: Hg,38.97. Found: 
39.43. 

The compound is easily soluble in pyridine and hot alcohol. It is not very soluble 
in ether or cold nitrobenzene but dissolves in hot nitrobenzene, metallic mercury separat¬ 
ing at the same time. When the compound is heated to its melting point carbon dioxide 
is evolved and the product described immediately below is formed. 

Mercury-5w-aceto-diethyhnethane, (CH3CO.C(C2H5)2—) 2 Hg.— When merciiric- 
«,a-diethyl-aceto-acetate was heated in a vacuum to 85°, the compound melted, carbon 
dioxide was evolved and later the melt solidified. When the loss in weight corresponded 
to two molecular equivalents of carbon dioxide, the reaction was considered complete. 
The solid was then dissolved in acetone and the solution filtered. Upon slow evapora¬ 
tion of the solvent, a white solid separated which was dried on a porous plate. ' It melted 
at 109° with decomposition. The yield was almost quantitative. 

For analysis the compound was dried as quickly as possible m a vacuum over phos¬ 
phorus pentoxide. 

Analysis, Subs., G.1319: HgS, 0.0736. CaIc.forCwHgsOaHgt Hg, 47.00. Found: 
48.117 T,"".; 

The compoimd is soluble in acetone, chloroform and benzene, but insoluble in water. 
It is unstable and decomposes rapidly, with the separation of metallic mercury, into an 
oil which has an odor somewhat resembling that of camphor. This instablity explains 
the high value obtained for mercury. When an alcoholic solution of the compound was 
treated'with ammonium sulfide a precipitate of mercuric sulfide was formed immediately, 

When ■ this substance is treated with mercuric chloride, the compound described 
immediately below is formed. 

Aceto-diethyl-iaethyl--merctiric Chloride, (CH 3 CO.C(G 2 H 5 )r~“)HgCi—To 1,75 g, 
of merGury-5fs-aceto-diethylmethane dissolved in 15 cc. of 95% alcohol was added a 
solutioh' bf 1.12 g. ' of mercuric chloride in- 30 cc. of warm alcohol. The solution was 
cooled in a freezing mixture, and a'white solid separated;m. p., 77°; yield, 0.85 g. '. 

Analysis. Subs.;0.S618: HgS, 0.2408./Calc, for CtHisOCIH^^^ Found:-' 

57.40. 

The' compound crystallizes slowly 'from alcohol. : ', "In.the above preparation, shortly „ 
after, the mercuric chloride, was' added-to the-'mercury-2us-aceto-ciiethylme.thatie, 'no-' 
mercuric,'ions could, be detected by the addition of /sodium hydroxide., The-compoun-d- 
gave, however, an immediate precipitate of mercuric sulfide with animonitim sulfide. , 

Mercuric, Bimethyl-aceto-acetate, [CHjCO,C(CHa)s.''CO' 2 ] 2 Hg.~*"To 40, g. of ^mer-' 
curie acetate dissolved in ,i'50 'cc. of water was .slowly adde-d 29 g.- ,of ,a,«-dimethyl- 
aceto-acetic acid, dissolved in 100-cc. of 30% alcohol. , 'A' thick paste formed immedi-,' 
ately-." More ,water was then added and the mixture was w-ell- stirred; the, precipitate was 
collected on a .filter and washed -well with water. , When dried, on a.porous,plate.'the com¬ 
pound melted at 100°, with decomposition; yield, 15.5 g. 

Analysis, -'Subs,, 0.4237: - HgS, 0.2206.Calc.for'CiaHisOiHg-: ,'Hg,-43,74.'. Found: 
44m-''"'^ 

,The'','comp'OU'nd''iS'-W'hite',and''i,s-, insoluble -in water.-, Wh,e'n heated to 100°, it melts 
:with"'decomp'Osition,''carbon,,' dioxide iS'-eyolved and metalHc, -mercury separates.;.,,.' 'With 
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sodium hj^droxide a 5 ^ellow precipitate of mercuric oxide is obtained. When it is heated 
to 90° in a vacuum, the product does not melt but carbon dioxide is evolved and the com¬ 
pound described immediately below is formed. 

Mercury-Hs-aceto-dimetliyl-metliane, [CH^CO . C (CH3) 2 — IMg, —^U^hen mercuric 
a.a-diiiiethyi-aceto-acetate was heated in a vacuum at 90° it lost two molecular equiva¬ 
lents of carbon dioxide as indicated by an equivalent loss in weight. The solid was then 
extracted with acetone at room temperature and the acetone evaporated in a vacuum 
over sulfuric acid. A white solid remained which melted at 120° wnth decomposition. 
The yield was almost quantitative. 

For anabasis the compound was dried as rapidly as possible in a vacuum over phos¬ 
phorus pentoxide. 

Analysis, Subs,, 0.3355: HgS, 0.2094. Calc, for CioHisOaHg: Hg, 54,11. Found: 
53.83. 

The compound is soluble in acetone and alcohol, and very slightly soluble in ether. 
It may be crystallized from toluene or xylene. No mercuric oxide formed upon the addi¬ 
tion of sodium hydroxide, but upon the addition of ammonium sulfide an immediate 
precipitate,of mercuric sulfide was obtained. The compound is unstable and rapidly 
decomposes wdth the separation of metallic mercury. When the compound (5 g.) was 
distilled in a vacuum at 90°, 1.3 g. of an oil was obtained which gave only a faint test for 
mercury and had an odor resembling that of camphor. 

When mercufy-^w-aceto-dimethyl-methane is treated with mercuric chloride the 
product described, below” is formed. 

Aceto-dimethyl-methyl-mercuric Chloride, CH 3 CO.C(CH 3 ) 2 —HgCl.—solution 
of 1.4 g. of mercuric chloride dissolved in SO cc. of 95% alcohol was added to 1.8 g. of 
mercury-5'fs-aceto-dimethyl-methane in 15 cc. of alcohol. The mixture was refluxed for 
five minutes. As it cooled, beautiful white crystals with a metallic luster separated; 
m..p., 124.5°; yield, 1.1 g. 

Analyses, Subs., 0.3127, 0.2934: HgS, 0.2229, 0.2116. Gale, for CsHoOClHg: 
Hg,, 62 . 49 V Found: 61,48,. 62.20. 

The compound is soluble in hot alcohol. When treated with sodium hydroxide it 
does not give a precipitate of mercuric oxide, but ammonium sulfide gives an immediate 
precipitate of mercuric sulfide. ., , 

Mercuric Trimethylacetate, [(CH3)3C.C02]2Hg.“”Trimethylacetic acid waS' dis¬ 
solved in'sodium h^^droxide and the calculated amount ofm,ercuric nitrate'.was added, 
A yellow, product separated which W’as purified by crystalhzation from hot chloroform. 
'Tong, beautiful white needles were thus obtained which melted at 235°. The yield was', 
good.' ■ 

■■ Analysis, Subs., 0.2855: ' HgS,' 0.1629. Calc, for CioHi 804 Hg:' HgS, 49.81. 
Found: A9.21'r' , ■ ■ ' ■ 

, The compound is soluble in hot chloroform and pyridine, but is very slightly soluble 
in carbon tetrachloride. , l\^en'it was boiled in nitrobenzene, the color of the solution 
gradually became darker and metallic mercury separated. UTien it was heated to 240 ° 
in, a vacuum, there was no evolution of carbon dioxide. 

'■Tiie Action of Mercuric Oxide on TricMoro-acetic Acid 

"1, Freshly distilled trichloro-acetic acid was 'dissolved'in water and treated with an 
excess of yellow mercuric oxide and the solution filtered., .When the filtrate, was allowed, 
to. sta'nd at,room temperature' (or concentrated in a vacuum)''a, mercurous salt was 
formed, as proved by the fact that it gave a precipitate of metallic mercury when treated 
with' sodium hydroxide or 'pyridine'.This mercurous.'Salt is mercurous chloride,' as 'is' 
.'Showm by the following, analysis. 
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Analysis, Subs., 0.690S: HgS, 0.6647. Calc, for HgCl: Hg, S4.96.' Fornid: 
82.99. 

When the filtrate from trichloro-acetic acid and mercuric oxide was heated to 60-65®, 
mercurous cMoride precipitated and the acidity of the solution increased and reached 
a constant value after 30 minutes; at the end of that time all of the mercuric salt origi* 
nally present had been converted into mercurous chloride. 

2. A chloroform solution of freshly distilled trichloro-acetic acid was treated with 
yellow mercuric oxide containing a little water and the insoluble portion collected on a 
filter. The filtrate upon evaporation gave a white solid' which was identified as mercuric 
chloride. Mercurous cliloride was identified as part of the insoluble portion. 

Summary and Conclusions 

1 . The behavior of mercur^^ salts of various aliphatic carbox^^lic acids 
which do not lose carbon dioxide when heated has been studied. In cases 
where there is a replaceable h 3 ^drogen on the a carbon atom, the mercury 
usually takes that position, giving an inner anhydride. 

2 . The abnormal behavior of the mercur\’ salt of trichloro-acetic acid has 
been pointed out. 

3. In the case of the mercury salts of phen\dated acetic acids the velocity 
of mercuration in the benzene nucleus was found to be gTeater than that of 
the a carbon atom—so that in working with 15- or 20g. lots^'no side chain 
substitution products could be isolated. 

4. In the case , of mercury salts .of substituted aliphatic acids which 
split off carbon dioxide readily, the mercur}^ usually takes the place pre¬ 
vious^ occupied by the carbox^d groups, thus linking the two molecules. 
(See the behavior of benzoylacetic acid for the possibilities of side reac¬ 
tions.) ' ■ 

5 .. The substituted mercury acetone derivatives, the bridged as .well 
as unbridged,' do not react with sodium h^^droxide, but give an immediate 
precipitate of mercuric sulfide when treated with ammonium' sulfide. 
Their behavior is similar to, that of mercuric c^^anide. 

6 . Itis'pointedo'iit that the evidence is more in favor of anitrile structure 
for mercuric cyanide than an isocyanide structure., 

7. ' The linking of carbon to carbon through the intermediate mercuri- 
bis compounds is discussed, and the formation of'dihydrophthalide from 
mercuric-phthalide-carboxylate is considered in the light that it is merely 'a 
case, of intramolecular oxidation-reduction in which t!ie'm,ereur}'" acts as the 
oxidizing'agent. 

8 . The oxidation: of a ^' lactone to a ketonic acid', by the use of mercuric 
oxide in alkaline solution has been observed, ' 

' 9. "The prep'arationof' the "following'new 'Compounds is described'': ,mer- 
,cury,-' 6 is-beiizo 3 d'methane;, 'anhydro-o!-hydroxymer'curi-benzo3d-ace'tic acid''; 
mercuric' phthalide-carboxylate; ''mercurous ;benzoylformate; mercuric 
■'benz'oylformate';, :'''mercuric , ai,a-dieth 3 d-aceto-aGetate; m'ercury-Ms-aceto-' 
diethylmethane;'' aceto-diethyl-methyl-mercuric 'chloridep:- mercuric,;, a,a- 
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diiiietliyi-aceto-acetate; mercury-6is-aceto~dimetliylmetli,aiie; aceto-di™ 

metliyl-nietli 3 d-merciiric chloride; mercuric trimethylacetate. 

Park, Maryi.ani> 

[COHTRIBUTIOH PROM THE DEPARTMENT OP CHEMISTRY, Ya^E UnWERSITy] 

MEW METHODS OF SPLITTING PYRIMIDINES. II. THE 
DECOMPOSITION OF PYRIMIDINES BY MEANS OF 

FERROUS SALTS 

By Mimosa Hortrnse Ppaetz^ and Oskar Baudisch 

Recbivsd February 1 , 1923 

The reactions which we have used in splitting pyrimidines take, place 
under conditions resembling as closely as possible natural conditions in the 
metabolism of plants and animals. Two methods have been studied inten- 
sivelyj namely, the system, ferrous sulfate plus sodium bicarbonate plus air, 
and the ,s 3 ^st€m, sodium pentac 3 mno-aquo-ferroate,^ [Ee^^(CN) 50 H 2 ]Na 3 , 
plus oxygen or air. In both cases the reactions were carried out at room 
temperature (primar 3 ^ process), while the complete hydrolysis of the in¬ 
termediate products (secondary process) was brought about at blood- 
temperature or at the temperature of the water-bath. 

These methods, which were introduced b 3 ^ Baudisch/ will be applied 
to other t 3 ^pes of compounds. The use of the system, ferrous sulfate plus 
sodium bicarbonate plus air, in a very sensitive test for thymine has al¬ 
ready' been described.^ 

' Ferrous salts, which have been used previously only as reducing agents, 
under suitable conditions exert a strong hydrotyzing and oxidizing action 
on certain types of compounds. The reactions in the cases which have 
already been studied are quite similar to the h 3 ^drolytic changes' brouglit 
about by life processes or by light energy. . Under mild conditions it is 
possible to cause a partial Hydrotysis of the stable pyTimidiiie, ring'with "the 
formation of substances which are completely hydrolyzed by sodium bi¬ 
carbonate at temperatures between 37"^,' and" 80®. ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

The Action' of Ferrous' Sulfate Plus ' Sodium Bicarbonate Plus Air on 

Pyrimidines 

' UTien ferrous sulfate is added to an aqueous solution of uracil containing 
an excess of sodium bicarbonate, a green ferrous carbonate peroxide is: 
pr^pitated. W^ien the reaction mixture is shaken with air, the ferrous 
compound is oxidized gradual!}’' to ferric hy^'droxide, while the. pyrimidine 
^ TkiS; paper Is constructed from a dissertation presented by Mimosa 'Hortense' 
Pfaltz to 'tbe Faculty of the Graduate School of Yale University in'candidacy, for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. , (0. B.) ■■'' , , '; . ' " 

Hofixiann, 312,,1 (,1900). ,■ 

,'' Baudisch, 54,406 (1921). 

''yjohnson and Baudisch,,',l%S'JotmNAiv743i'2670, (1921); 55,18 ,(1922).. 
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suffers a partial hydrolysis with the formatioB of an intermediate ■ com¬ 
pound. When the filtered solution, which contains excess sodium bicarbon¬ 
ate, is warmed this intermediate compound is completely hydrolyzed to urea 
and other products. "WTien thymine is used instead of uracil, we obtain 
urea, acetol and pyruvic acid. 

The amount of bicarbonate in the solution affects the extent of the' hy¬ 
drolysis. 


Tabub I 


iNmuSNCS OF BlCAEBOXAtB AND EVAPORATION 
In each experiment 2.0 g. of uracil, 30 g. of FeS04.7H2O, and 700 cc. of distilled water 
were used. The reaction mixture, after the addition of solid NaHCOg, was shaken with 
air in a flask. 


Weight of NaHCOs 


Molecular 

G. 

equivalents 

18 

2 

Ol¬ 

6 

ios 

12 ■ 


% Urea forroed 
Witliout Witli 

evaporation evaporatioa 

0 0 

7.43^ 


® The numerical values for urea do not take into accomit tlie^ slight hydrolysis pro¬ 
duced by the distillation with sodium bicarbonate. 


The, Action of Sodium Pentacyano-aquo-ferroate Plus Oxygen or Air on 

Pyriinidmes 

The system, sodium pentacyano-aquo-ferroate” (''aqiio salt'*)® plus 
oxygen or air, also brings about a partial, hydrotysis of the pyrimidine ring. 
Four-tenths g. of uracil and 1.00 g. of the complex salt were dissolved in 
distilled water and a stream of oxygen gas was passed through the solu¬ 
tion for 16 hours. Urea could not be detected in the reaction mixture, 
even after it was warmed on the water-bath. However, after the addition 
of sodium bicarbonate and evaporation, a quantity of urea was found which' 
corresponded to a split of 6.43%. 

The quantity ■ of' uracil split can be increased by shaking the, dark green 
solution of uracil, and aquo salt with oxygen under a pressure slightly greater 
'than one atmosphere.' 


TabdB II 

iNFLurjNce OF'‘Activation** AND OxYonN Psnssuim 
Jn each experiment 0,200 g. of uracil, and 0.60 g. of aquo salt were used., 

'Urea formed 

'Ko. ' Conditions % 

' ■ '1 ■ Uracil with' stream of oxygen for 22 hours 18.3 ' 

■2 . ‘Activated uracil”'with stream of oxygen for 22 hours ', lO.d" ■' 

3 , “Activated uracil”, shaken .with oxygen "under pressure lor' 10 , ■ ' 

hours . 53''.0"'', 

.'Evidence will be submitted belowfor the, assumption That a loosecom- 
pound'is' formed by m-acil,mnd aquo salt, '.the, presence of" this ccinipouiid 
“Aquo salt** Is. used,'for'convenience'as an'.abbreviation for , sodium pe,iitacyano-'' 
aquo-lerroate., 
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being indicated by a strong green color;® when present in this compound, 
uracil may be said to be activated. In Expt. 3, oxygen displaces the uracil 
more readily from the compound because of the greater pressure. This 
oxygen enters the inner sphere of the complex salt and thus becomes ac¬ 
tivated with the result that it is able to react with activated luaciL 

The largest splits are obtained when a freshly prepared solution of aquo 
salt and uracil is shaken with oxygen under slight pressure. Under these 
conditions amounts of urea up to 57% of that calculated were found. 

It should be emphasized that the presence of ferrous salts is necessary 
to bring about a decomposition of pyrimidines by the action of molecular 
oxygen under ordinary conditions.*^ This fact was proved by experiments 
in which oxygen was passed through aqueous solutions of uracil and thy¬ 
mine for 22 hours. Solid sodium bicarbonate was then added and the 
solutions were evaporated to diymess. careful tests with xanthydrol 
it was impossible to detect any trace of urea. 

The Action of Ferrous Sulfate Plus Oxygen and of Ferrous Sulfate Plus 
Hydrogen Peroxide on Pyrimidines 

If oxygen is passed through a solution of uracil or thymine containing 
ferrous sulfate, only a small split results. The extent of the split is slightly 
greater if hydrogen peroxide is substituted for oxygen. As stated above, 
the presence of a ferrous salt is necessary for the decomposition when 
molecular oxygen is used. 

TABunill ^ " 

Comparison of Activation of Oxygen by Simpee and Complex Iron Salts 
In each experiment 0.200 g. of pyrimidine and an equimolecnlar quantity of the 
ferrous salt were used. The uracil solutions were shaken 11.5 hours with oxygen under 
pressure and the thymine solutions 24’hours. ■ 

With uracil With thymme 
XJrea formed"' Urea formed 


ReageBt 


'■ % ' 

Oxygen............ 

■ ''''0 ■ 

0 

Aquo .salt -f oxygen.........._ 

40.9 

13.1 

FeSOi-THaO + H.O 2 .............. 

4.3 

3.5 

FeS 04 . 7 H 20 '+' oxygen.'... 

'. 2.9 

2.0 


Evidence of ,'Compound Formation between Complex ■ Ferrous Ions and 

Pyrimidines 

An explanation of the action of aquo salt as a catalyst in the reactions 
which have been discussed can best be given by considering the' process 
in the light of Werner's Coordination Theory. 

' ,® An, aqueous solution of aquo, salt is light yellow in'color, while an aqueous solution 
of uracil'is colorless.. 

^,It has been shown by'Bass, however, that, oxygen is able'to split thymine to some 
extent under' the .influence of .light, even" in the''.absence of ferrou 5 '''saIts.' X.' W. Bass,' 
This Journal, 19'24., ', 
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It lias been sliown that sodium pentacyano^aquo-ferroate can form 
compounds in which aquo (water molecule) has been replaced by whole 
organic inoleculeSj such as pyridine,® nitrosobenzene,® p-nitrosodimetliyl- 
aniline,^ etc. 


r oHo 


r C.HH01 

Pell 



L (CN)5^ 


L (cx)5 J 


Most of these ''penetration compounds”are characterized b}' their 
striking colors. For example, in the reaction given above the light ye,llc<w 
color of the aquo salt changes to deep violet. The nitrosobeiizene can be 
displaced from this violet compound by other substances which have a 
stronger affinity for the iron nucleus, such as sodium nitrite, sodiutn cy¬ 
anide and carbon monoxide. In other words, we have to do with a compe¬ 
tition for the auxiliar}^ valences of the complex nucleus. 

By analogy we are led to the conclusion that the pyrimi'dines, also, in 
the reaction with aquo salt primarily become linked to the central iron 
atom by displacing the water molecule. This conclusion is justiiied by 
the striking color changes which take place when a pyrimidine is allowed to 
react with aquo salt in the absence of air. Uracil and thymine form dark 
gi'een compounds, while c^Tosine yields a deep red compound. 

As a result of this compound formation the pyrimidine becomes “acti¬ 
vated” and is therefore more susceptible to hydroh^'sls and oxidation. 
Similarly, oxygen becomes “activated” by other molecules of the complex 
salt. 


r 0 H 2 


r 02 1 



Pell 

{CN) 5 ^ 

L (CN)J 


While we have definite evidence, in the case wffiich has just been "dis¬ 
cussed, of. the dependence of the reaction upon the auxiliary, valences of 
the iron nucleus, we have no conclusive proof that penetration compounds 
containing p}Timidines are formed ferrous carbonate, or its peroxide. 
In this case, however, it was proved, indirectly that. addition of the pyri¬ 
midine to ferrous ion precedes the.reaction; hence, we believe that this., 
reaction also is dependent, .upon the action of auxiliary, valences.. 

'' If, caustic alkali is used in place of the'weakly :alkahne bicarbonate, tli.e 
freshly precipitated ferrous hydroxide is able to absorb and activate atmos-,. 
pheric oxygen,, but the. pyrimidine: present is not split under. these ,co..n- 
ditions because the sensitive 'auxihary .valences of the. ferrous ,ioiis are al-' 
ready occupied by sodium hydroxide, molecules .which the■,pyrimidine' is 
unable to.,displace. If more alkali is used, even, the absorption, of oxygen; 

S'.Mancliot'and W.or.inger,Bfir., 46,.3519 (1913).. 

'V 1;'.' 

■■.'.i®',Scliwar2-Bass,:''*'Tlie Chemistry...o.f\the.'''InoxganiC''Complex. Compouads,” 'Jolm 
' Wiley'.and'.Sons,''Hew York,.'1923,,.p. 30. ' : 
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is prevented,^'^ tliat is, tlie precipitate of ferrous hydroxide remains white 
even when oxygen is passed through the reaction mixture. 

Additional proof of the assumption that the reaction depends upon the 
action of auxiliary valences has been brought forward by Bass/^ who lias 
shown that the catatytic decomposition of p 3 Timidines by the system, fer¬ 
rous sulfate plus sodium bicarbonate plus air, may be poisoned by adding 
small quantities of arsenic trioxide, potassium nitrite, or ammonia to the 
reaction mixture. 


Methods of Retarding the Reaction 

The hydrolytic split of p^wimidines by aquo salt plus ox^’^gen can be re¬ 
tarded in two ways. First, substances can be added to the reaction mix¬ 
ture which have a strong affinity for iron and wffiich, therefore, occupy 
the auxiliar}" valences of the iron nucleus (poisoning). Second, the pyrimi¬ 
dine ring can be transformed into a more saturated condition, thus re¬ 
tarding or even preventing the formation of a complex compound with the 
ferrous salt. 

In the first case the reaction ma}^ be retarded by adding potassium cy¬ 
anide to the reaction mixture in an amount equivalent to the aquo salt 
and by allowing the solution to stand for a few minutes before passing in oxy¬ 
gen. When a solution of 0.200 g. of uracil and 0.60 g. of aquo salt was 
treated with ox^^gen for 22 hours, a quantity of urea equivalent to a split 
of IS.3% was obtained. In a duplicate experiment with an equimolec- 
ular quantity of potassium c^mnide (0.155 g.), only 2.05% of urea was 
formed. Ammonia ina^^ be used in place of potassium cyanide. In an 
experiment with sodium pentacyano-ammine-ferroate,^ [Fe^^(CN) 5 NH 3 ]- 
Nag, uracil was not attacked, while a duplicate experiment with aquo 
salt gave a split of 9.7%. 

When uracil, in complete absence of air, is shaken with aquo salt, we ob¬ 
tain the deep green solution mentioned previously, which has been shown to 
contain a complex compound of uracil and aquo salt. If oxygen is passed 
through this solution, only a small quantity of urea is formed, a fact which 
indicates that oxygen is not activated by the complex compound. 

The second method of retarding the reaction, saturation of the pyrimidine 
ring, is best illustrated by comparing the extent of the split in uracil and 
hydro-uracil., Tn each experiment.we used 0.200' g. of pyrimidine with an 
equimolecular, quantity of aquo. salt, the' solution being shaken with oxy¬ 
gen'under pressure for 9 hours. ■ Under these conditions uracil" gave 31.9% 
of urea and hydro-uracil 12.3%. ■ From these results it is seen that satura¬ 
tion, of .the double 'bond in uracil decreases the extent of the split. ... 

' ^^.Baudiscli and Mayer, Z., 107, 1 (1920). 

2:® Bass;,^published, researches. 
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Tlie Influence of tlie Methyl Group on the Stability of the Pyrimidine 

Ring 

The influence of the nietlwl group on the stabilit}^ of the pyrimidine 
ring under the conditions which we have described is illustrated by the 
following results. In experiments using 0.200 g. of p 3 n'imidirie, an eqiii- 
moiecular quantity of aquo salt, and oxygen under pressure, the following 
splits were obtained: uracil, 31.9%; th^^mine, 14;7%::; and 4-methy!- 
, uracil, 55.6%. 

It has been shown b}?- Biltz^^ that in alkaline solution carbon atom 5 
of alloxan has a strong affinity for one of the nitrogen atoms of the urea 
residue and that under suitable conditions alloxanic acid is formed. 

COOH 

HX—CO HN—COH 

i ! II 

OC CO —> OC j 

11 ! I 

HI?—CO HN—CO 

This property can undoubtedly be shared by other pyrimidines and ex¬ 
plains the fact that thymine is more stable than uracil or 4-methyluraciL 
In thymine a methyl group is linked to the sensitive carbon atom in Po¬ 
sition 5, with the result that am'" reactions attacking this carbon will be 
hindered. In 4-methyluracil, on the other hand, the methyl group is 
attached to a carbon atom which does not have a direct influence on the 
reaction. 

Experimental Part 

Apparatus.—^For the precipitation of ferrous hydroxide in the absence of air an 
SOOcc. Kjeidahl flask was used which was prowded with, a grouiid,-glass stopper fused 
tO' a glass tube ending in a glass stopcock. The same type of flask was used in experi¬ 
ments which were conducted by shaking the reaction mixtures with oxyge,n under pres¬ 
sure.' In experiments which employed a stream of oxygen, small gas wash .bottles of 
about 300'cc. capacity were used. 

Analytical Methods 

Urea Determination.—Urea determinations .were made in .the filtered solutions 
obtained by dissolving with wrater the dry residues resulting from the evaporation of the 
reaction mixtures with sodium'bicarbonate. 'The urea ,wm .precipitated according"tO' 
Fosse's directions for solutions containing from 0.1 g. to, 1.0 g., of urea per Eter.^*; The', 
proportions are I volume of solution, 2 volumes of .glacial acetic acid, and '4/20 volume' 
of a 10 %/solution of xanthydrol in methyl alcohol. . 

To insure complete precipitation, the solutions were usually aHowed to .stand over¬ 
night. ' The precipitate was filtered in a Gooch crucible and was washed' first with alcohol 
to.removeexcess of xanthydrol and then with water until free from acid. . After the addi¬ 
tion of glacial acetic., add the solutions always turned green ,whe.n pentacyano salts had 
' been used. This, Prussian blue was removed from, the, precipitates by washing them 

' Biltz, Heyne'and 'Bergius, 413, ;6S (1910). Blitz,. 54,1809 (1921). 

■ Fosse, [Old, ,13'(1916). . 
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first witli water and then with alcoliol. The crucibles were dried at 120® and the di- 
xanth^durea was' identified by its melting point (257°). 

Acetol Test.—Acetol tests w^ere made on the clear distillates obtained from reaction 
mixtures of thymine. The test depends upon the formation of S-liydroxy-qtiinaldine 
when acetol is treated with o-aminobenzaldehyde in alkaline solution^® This compound 
shows a strong blue fluorescence, a phenomenon which makes the test very delicate. 

The heated distillate from the reaction mixture was treated with 0.01 g. of iy-amiiio- 
benzaJdeliyde in alcohol and 5 cc. of sodium h^^droxide. Two-thirds of this solution was 
evaporated by boiling. After cooling, it was acidified with hydrochloric acid and then 
made alkaline with an excess of solid sodium bicarbonate. A blue fluorescence proved 
the presence of acetol- If the test obtained was so slight as to be doubtful, some of the 
solution ivas poured into a quartz test-tube and illuminated by ultraviolet light from an 
iron arc. By this means a test was often obtained when the blue fluorescence was not 
visible in dajdight. 

Pyruvic Acid Test —This test was applied to the residues obtained by evaporating 
th 5 ?^iniiie reaction mixtures to dryness. It depends upon the foniiatioii of indigo when 
pyruvic acid in alkaline solution is treated with o-nitrobenzaldehyde.^® 

After evaporation of the reacftion mixture the residue was taken up with water 
and evaporated again almost to dryness. To this solution were added an aqueous 
emulsion of o-nitrobenzaldehyde and a small quantity of potassium hydroxide solution. 

The mixture was then shaken with chloroform. A deep blue color in the chloroform 
layer proved the presence of pyruvic acid in the sample. 

Experiments with Ferrous Carbonate Peroxide 

The discussion of the experimental work with ferrous carbonate peroxide 
will, be confined to a complete description of one typical experiment. 

Two g. of uracil (Bxpt. 2, Table I) were dissolved with 54 g. of sodium bicarbonate 
in 700 cc. of boiling w:ater. This solution was boiled for at least one hour in an SOOcc. 
Kjeldahl flask (as described above) to remove all oxygen dissolved in the water. A 
test-tube containing 30 g. of powdered ferrous sulfate (FeS 04 . 7 H 20 ) was lowered into the 
flask and the contents .were boiled for 10 minutes longer. The ground-glass stopper, witli 
the stopcock open, was flitted intO' the neck. When steam began to come out of the ope!,i 
end of tlie stopper the flame was removed and-the stopcock was closed. After the re¬ 
action mixture had been cooled to room temperature the flask was inverted so that the 
alkaline uracil solution came into contact with the ferrous sulfate. A grayish-white 
precipitate of ferrous carbonate was formed, which slowly hydrolyzed to ferrous hy¬ 
droxide. 

l?i^en all of the ferrous sulfate had'dissolved, the stopcock was.opened to admit air. 
The precipitate of ferrous hydroxide immediately darkened and 'tlien turned green 
rapidly as the flask was shaken because of the formation of ferrous carbonate (or hy¬ 
droxide) peroxide. The contents of the flask were then poured into a 24iter roimd- 
bottom.flask fitted with a rubber'stopper containing a bent glass tube. This flask 
was shaken by hand until all the .ferrous; hydroxide peroxide had become oxidized to 
ferric hydroxide, a process which required about 1 Vs hours. 

, .When the oxidation was completed the reactio.n mixture was poured into a 1-liter 
graduated cylinder to allow the precipitate■ to settle. The clear supernatant, liquid; 
,bega.n to turn'deep, red, the color appearing first at the surface and' spi'eading slowly., 
dow'nward through the liquid.' After the liquid had stood overnight, the color varied 

' ^®''Baudisch;Bw/i».Z., 89,279'('1918)/'.'-Compare Ref. 4.' ' ■ 

- « Baeyer, 15, 2856 (1882). Compare'Ref. '4. - 
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from liglit to dark red, being darkest at Ike surface. Tkis fact indicated tliat an ab¬ 
sorption of oxygen bad taken place, probably by the complex iron salts which exist in the 
solution. 

The volume was then made up to 650 cc. and two portions of 50 cc. each were 
removed by a pipe! for determiiiation of urea. One of these portions was evaporated to 
dryness before the analj^sis. (For results see Table I.) 

Experiments with. Sodium Pentacyano-aquo-ferroate 
In this case, also, only one t 3 ?'pical experiment will be described in, detail. 

One g. of uracil was dissolved in about 400 cc. of boiling water and the solution was 
then cooled to room temperature and diluted to 500 cc. One hundred cc. of this solution' 
was transferred with a pipet to a Kjeldahl flask (as described above) and diluted with 100 
cc. of water. Five-tenths g. of aquo salt (containing O.OS g. of iron) was then added 
in the solid form and the flask was evacuated with a suction pump until the golden-brown 
liquid boiled at room temperature. The stopcock was closed and the flask was con¬ 
nected by means of pressure tubing to a gasometer filled with oxygen under a pressure 
slightly greater than one atmosphere. The stopcock was opened and the flask was 
shaken 'with oxygen for 7^/2 hours. At the end of this time the color had changed to 
dark reddish-brown. 

The reaction mixture was poured into a large evaporating dish and after the addi¬ 
tion of 2 g. of sodium bicarbonate 'was evaporated to dryness on a water-bath. During 
the evaporation the solution became decolorized and ferric hj^droxide was formed. The 
dry residue was dissolved with water, the solution filtered and diluted to 100 cc. ■ A urea 
determination was made on half of this solution. 

The effect of potassium cyanide ■ is discussed on p. 2976. The reactions were 
carried out by passing oxygen (from a cylinder) through the solutions instead of shaking 
them with ox 3 rgen under pressure. 

In Table II the effect of '‘activated'’ uracil is shown., Uracil was activated by boil¬ 
ing it for an hour in a Kjeldahl flask (as described above) with about 700 cc. of ivater and 
then lowering the required amount of solid aquo salt into the boiling solution by means of 
a test-tube. After the solution had boiled for 10 minutes longer the ground-glass stopper, 
with the stopcock open, was fitted into the flask and boiling was continued until steam 
came out of the open end of the tube. The burner was then removed and the stopcock 
closed. After cooling to room temperature the contents of the flask and test-tube were 
mixed by shaking. In Expt. 2 the reaction mixture' was allowed to stand for 43 hours 
after mixing and in Bxpt. 3, for 24 hours. 

Experiments with Ferrous S'ulfate'Plus Oxygen or Hydrogen Peroxide 
The experiments with ferrous sulfate plus oxt^gen were, carried out in the 
same manner as those with aquo salt and oxx-gen under pressure.When' 

' hydrogen peroxide was used instead of oxygen, itnvas added to the solution 
last and the, flask was shaken with the^ stopcock open., • 

On, evaporation with sodium bicarbonate, the iron was precipitated, as'' 
ferroferric'oxide, ^ 6304 , instead of'ferric hydroxide. 'Before evaporation 
'With sodium bicarbonate the iron, was'already precipitated to some .extent 
aS''„a,red' ferric salt,; The solution'itself, however, remained .colorless. 

The,, W'riters wish to acknowledge 'the helpful suggestions and' criticisms 
of '.Professor Treat B. Johnson during the .progress of'this work. ■,,, 

: Chaudra,, Berlin, ■ 1913*, 
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Summary 

1. Tlie action, of ferrous salts on ]3}^rtmidin.es is d.escril''K:‘d under con¬ 
ditions similar to tliosc found in bioloi^ical. |:)rocessc*s. 

2. The reagents used were: (a) h'eS().].7fId4 + + air; (!,}) 

[Fe(CN)50H2fNa3 + O2 or air; (c) FevSCT.TH.O -f (>c, (d) iTSi li.7lh() d- 
H2O2. 

3. The cleavage may be considered to take place in two steps: (a) 
partial hydrolysis and oxidation with the formation of intermediate com¬ 
pounds; (b) complete hydrolysis of the intermediate conipoiinds. 

The extent of cleavage is determined by a quantitative estimation of,.the 
urea formed. In the case of thymine, acetol'and pyruvic acid could be 
identified as reaction products, a fact which confirms the work of Johnson 
and Batidisch.'^ 

4. It was show'll experimentally that th,e reactions described are brougiit 
about by means of auxiliary valences' of the ferrous compounds and py¬ 
rimidines. The proof was'obtained"by: (a) occupation (poisoning) of 
the auxiliary valences of the iron.nucleus by sodium hydroxide, potassium 
cyanide, ammonia or pyrimidines; this poisoning in most cases was in¬ 
dicated by accompanying color reactions; (b) hydrogenation of the pyrimi¬ 
dine ring; (c) stabilization of the pyrimidine ring a methyl group in 
Position 5. 

5. The relatively greater efficiency of the complex ferrous salt as com¬ 
pared with an ordinary ferrous salt (FevS04.7H20) has been shown. 

New Haven, Connecticut 

,. [Gonteibution erom I'ue Department or Chemistry, Yai.e IInivmJrsity] 
THE OXIDATION OF URIC ACID WITH FERROUS SALTS. I 
By Mimosa Hortense Pfai/iz 

Rijcfjvud February 1, 19215 

Introduction.—-It was desired to determine' tlie be,liavior of com|:)le,x 
iron . salts in the presence of oxygen toward uric acid, the most impo,rta.nt 
'member of' the p'lirine group. lake the. pyri'midines, this compound is of 
great:..biological significance, being a product of nuclear inetabolism, ■ as 
well "as being further oxidized 'in the animal body. This oxidation,'wli'at-. 
ever its nature,' takes place under, mild co.nd.itions ,(weak alkali and body 
temperature) and' if uric acid; could-be oxidized'in the laboratory' under 
sim,ilar'''Coiiditioiis, the identification of the prodticts'of oxidation might', 
throw some light, on' the' mechanism;of' uric'acid, 'metabolism. With' th.is'' 
idea in mind the present investigations were undertaken. 

■''As''it'.has' already been shown that pyrimidines caii.be broken down in 
the ,presence of these samenomplex salts',^ these investigations were carried 
out in a manner analogous to those on the pyrimidines. 

VPfaltz and Baudisch, This Journae, 45, 2972 (1923). 
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The Action of Ferrous Sulfate Plus Sodium Bicarbonate Pius Air on 
Uric, Acid.—The system, ferrous sulfate plus sodium bicarbonate plus 
air, effects a partial decomposition of the purine molecule and it was found 
as with pyrimidines^ that it is necessary to heat the oxidized solution on 
the water^bath before the formation of urea takes place. To a solution 
of 0,5 g. uric acid in 1000 cc. of water containing 36 g. of sodium bicarbo¬ 
nate (12 molecular equivalents) was added 10 g. of ferrous sulfate and the 
reaction mixture shaken until the ferrous carbonate peroxide was oxidized 
to ferric hydroxide. A determination of urea directly after oxidation gave 
no trace of urea, but after the heating on the water-bath, 29% of urea was 
formed. 

The Action of Sodium Pentacyano-aquo-ferroate Plus Oxygen or Air 
on Uric Acid.—The experiments for determining the action of the system 
sodium pentacyano-aquo-ferroate plus oxygen or air were carried out in 
exactly the same way as those with pyrimidines,^ with the exception that 
the mic acid was added to the oxidation mixture as a solid instead of as a 
solution. As the oxidation proceeds the solution of aquo salt gradually 
turns red, thereby indicating that a loose combination is formed between 
the auto-oxidizing agent and the uric acid. This shows that an activation 
of uric acid takes place, and as it has been shown already that activated 
oxygen is present in a solution of aquo salt," it is safe to assume here also, 
that the oxidation is brought about by the interaction of activated oxygen 
and activated uric acid. 

At the same time it was observed that the ammine salt brings about a 
greater cleavage of uric acid than the aquo salt when both are used under 
the same conditions. The reason undoubtedly is that the liberated ammo¬ 
nia reacts with the suspended uric acid to form an ammonium salt of uric 
acid, thereby increasing the concentration of uric acid in solution, thus 
accelerating the oxidation. These results are indicated by the fact that 
when 0,100 g, of uric acid and 0.30 g, of auto-oxidizing agent were used, 
and the solutions oxidized by means of a stream of oxygen for 21 hours, the 
aquo salt gave a break of 57.7% and an ammine salt of 60.6%. 

Very little speculation can be made concerning the mechanism of the re¬ 
action between the aquo or ammine salt and uric acid, except the suppo¬ 
sition that again an intermediate product is formed before cleavage to 
urea takes place. However, this intermediate compound is considerably 
more unstable than the corresponding intermediate product formed when 
uracil or thymine are oxidized. This is shown by the fact that evaporation 
of the neutral oxidized mixture brings already a cleavage with a yield of 
about 50% of urea, while heating after the addition of sodium hydrogen 
carbonate brings about a yield of urea which is in the neighborhood of 75%. 

When 0.100 g, of uric acid and 0.30 g. of aquo salt were subjected to a 

v'^/;>;Baudisch, 
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stream, of oxygeti for 86 liours, direct evaporation of the water gave 4.6i)% 
of urea and evaporation in presence of sodium bicarbonate gave 71.5% 
of urea. 

The great susceptibility of the uric acid molecule to the influence of the 
aqtio and aiiimine salts is shown in two ways. First, uric acid can be -ex¬ 
tensively oxidized by atmospheric oxygen alone, provided the aqito or 
ammiiie salts are used as the auto-oxidizing agents and second, the large 
yields of urea obtained indicate that the uric acid molecule was more com¬ 
pletely decomposed than was the case with the pyrimidines. However, 
the exact role of the ammine and aquo salt is not known, since the yields 
of urea are in no way proportional to the amount of salt used. 

When 0.75 molecular equivalent of aquo salt is used per equivalent of 
uric acid (namely 0.30 g, of aquo salt per 0.10 g. of uric acid) all of the 
uric acid ultimately goes into solution during oxidation, and a yield of 
approximately 75% of urea is obtained. By increasing the relative amount 
of auto-oxidizing agent, or by increasing the time of oxidation, it was hoped 
that the yields of urea could be increased. However, by neither of these 
means was this possible; in fact, it was observed that a great excess of aquo 
salt tends to decrease the yield of urea. 

In each experiment 0.100 g. of uric acid and 200 cc, of water were used 
and the solutions oxidized by shaking with oxygen under pressure. 

TabIvU I 

PBRC^NTAGn DUCOMPOSmON WITH DlPPnRnNT AMOUNTS OR AqUO SaX/P 


Aqtiosalt, g. 0.30 0.40 0.50 1.00 

Time of oxidation. 23 li.. 48 h. ■ 7.5 h. 44,5 h. 

Urea formed, %...' 73.3 75.9 75.1 53.3 


These results indicate that the reaction may be catalytic in nati,ire. In 
this case very much smaller amounts of aquo salt should bring abot,it a 
relatively large 'cleavage of uric acid, and this is indeed found to be the 
case. , When amounts of aquo'salt-are used which correspond, to V 4 and 
thC' ainoimt necessary for a reaction--taking place molecule per mole- 
cule, values- of -urea are obtained which, are much greater than can res'tilt 
from a reaction taking place in equimolecular' proportions. In fact, no 
stoichiometriG relationship whatsoever can be seen between the atnounts 
of aquo salt used and the urea formed. 

„ Nevertheless, -all of the .uric, acid )cannot be brought into,-solution by., 
these small amounts of aciuo salt, and thus the completion of reaction is 
, .still dependent to' some-extent on"-the. amounts of auto'-oxidizing- agent use'd; 
,'':'',,Th,es'e, ..results'find'no; analogy in-the behavior of pyrimidines. - For 
insta-nce, if uracil is oxidized .with amounts of aquo salt which correspond 
to; .'-and Vso-, the'amount, necessary for a .reaction taking place in eqiii- 
.molectilarv.pr'oportions,,'the,'respective amoimts of urea obtained are con¬ 
siderably less than -and Veo of the calculated yield. 
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TaBI.33 II 

Comparison or Oxidation or Uric Acid and Uracid with Smai^d Quantiti^ or 

Aquo Sadt 

Ill each experiment 0.200 g. of tiracii or 0.100 g. of uric acid and 200 cc. of water 
were used and the solutions oxidized by shaking with oxygen under pressure for 21.5 


lioiirs- 

12 3 4 

Material used. . 0.2 g. uracil 0.2 g. uracil 0.1 g. uric acid 0.1 g. uric add 

Amt of aqtiosalt, g. 0.10 0.01 0.10 0.01 

Frac. of calc. amt. —. Ve Veo V 4 V® 

Urea formed, %. 6.4 0.28 47.3 16.7 


The behavior of uric acid and aquo salt indicates the possibilit}! that we 
are dealing with a case of true catalysis, that is, a molecule of aquo salt is 
able to function more than once in the activation of oxygen and uric acid. 
Ultimately, however, the delicate aquo salt molecule must break down un¬ 
der the strong oxidizing influence of pure oxygen under pressure, thus pre¬ 
venting its catalytic effect from continuing. 

The Action of the System, Ferrous Sulfate Plus Oxygen.~It was found 
that the system, ferrous sulfate plus oxygen, is not able to bring about a 
cleavage of the uric acid molecule. 

Experimental Part 

Apparatus.—The same types- of apparatus were used as have been 
previously described.^ 

Analytical Methods.—The urea was determined quantitatively by 
tlie method of Fosse^ using the precautions mentioned in a preceding 
article.^ Calculations are based on the assumption that each molecule 
of uric acid can break down to form two molecules of urea, 

Experiments with Ferrous Carbonate Peroxide.—The uric acid was 
dissolved in aqueous sodium bicarbonate solution, to which was then added 
solid ferrous sulfate. No attempts were made to precipitate the ferrous 
carbonate in the absence of air. Urea determinations were made on.' ali¬ 
quot portions of the clear solution. 

Experiments with Sodium Pentacyano-aquo-ferroate.—A weighed 
portion of' uric acid was added to an aqueous solution of the complex salt 
and the resulting suspension oxidized either by a stream of oxygen 'or ' by 
oxygen' under a pressure slightly greater than one atmosphere. ■ When 
oxidation was discontinued the suspended uric acid had always completely ' 
dissolved'.with the exception of Expts. 3 and 4, Table II. 

Experiments with Ferrous Sulfate Plus: Oxygen.—A weighed amount 
of uric acid was added to an aqueous solution of ferrous sulfate containing 
two molecular equivalents' of ferrous sulfate per. equivalent,of uricacid. 
Oxidation was' attempted by using oxygen under a'p,ressure slightly greater, 
':'than„'one; atmosphere. 
y ',' ®'Fosse, Am.,,, [916,', 13.,(1916).. ■ 
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The author wishes to express her appreciation to Professor Treat B. 
Johnson and to Dr. Oskar Baudiscli for their suggestions and criticisms 
during the progress of this work. 

Summary 

1. The mild conditions under which uric acid is oxidized are. exnpliasized. 

2. The extent of cleavage of uric acid by means of complex iron salts 
is shown. 

3. No mechanism is suggested, but it is demonstrated that an inter¬ 
mediate compound must be formed because the very sensitive xanthydrol 
test is obtained only after the oxidation mixture has been heated on the 
water-bath. 

4. Experiments show that the oxidation of uric acid by means of 
[Fe(CN) 5 H 20 ]Nas may be catalytic in nature, and brought about by 
means of auxiliary valences. The latter is proved by the formation of a 
brilliant red solution during oxidation, 

Ni^wHav^sn,, Connecticut ■ 


[Contribution erom the Chemicau Laboratory of Presidency Coedege, Calcutta] 

CONDENSATIONS OF ALDEHYDES WITH RESORCINOL AND 
'SOME OTHER AROMATIC HYDROXY COMPOUNDS 

By Rajendra Nath vSen and Nripendra Nath Sinha 
RfX'FIVEd ApRTt. 20, 1923 

The condensation of aldehydes with various aromatic hydroxy com¬ 
pounds has been previously studied by several investigators.^ A close 
study of these condensations brings out certain facts of great importance, 
as follows. 

1. Though the modes in which these various condensations took place 
and the natures of "the resulting products- were different in many cases, 
'yet in a few cases only two molecules of hydroxy compoundvS reacted with 
.one molecule of the aldehyde, fo-rming the pyrone ring with the elimination 
of water' by the, interaction' of two hydroxyl groups in the ortho position 
to the reacting hydrogen atoms.' ■' The mo,de in which these condensations 
were carried out by the previous workers may be generally, ,represented 
either as Type or Type 2^^ (R is a phenyl residue), 

^ (a) Michael, Am. Ckem. 5, 339 (1883). (b) Gausse, Bull. soc. cMm.y [3] 3, 
861 (1890). (c) Hewitt and Pope, Ber., 29, 2824 (1896), (d) Michael, J..praU. Ckem., 

165, 334 (1898). (e) Weidel and Wenzel, Monatsh., 21, 61 (1900). (f) Pope and How¬ 
ard, /. Chem. Soc., 78, 1023 (1910). (g) Michael and Comey, Am. €hem.. 'J., S, 349 
(1883). (h) Liebermann and Lindenbaum, Ber., 37, 2728 (1904). (i) Fischer and 

Jennings, Ber., 27, 1355 (1894). (j) Hofmann, .26, 1139 (1893)., (k) Zeiioiii, 

Gass. chim. Hal, 23,. II, 215 (1893). (e) Trzcinski, Ber., 17, -499 (1884). (m) Mdhlaii 

and Koch, Ber., 27, 2887, (1894). 
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2. Even in those few cases where such pyrone-ring formation took 
place, the xanthenes were first isolated and then oxidized by different 
oxidizing agents to the corresponding fluorones. For instance, in Moh- 
lau and Koch’s work^“ formaldehyde was first condensed with resorcinol 
by means of dil. sulfuric acid to form the xanthene; this xanthene was then 
isolated and in turn oxidized to fiuorone by heating with coned, sulfuric 
acid, the reactions being represented thus, 



3. The condensing agents used in the previous work were alcohol, 
sodium hydroxide, moderately coned, sulfuric acid, or alcoholic sulfuric 
acid, which could not bring about pyrone-ring formation and oxidation 
in one stage. 

The present investigation has been taken up with two objects in view. 
The first is to study whether any such pyrone ring giving rise to xanthene 
can be formed and whether such leuco compotmds can be oxidized to the 
corresponding fluorones in one stage by using the same condensing agent, 
thereby opening up new possibilities of the preparation of benzeins. 

The second object has its origin in the fact that the majority of the com¬ 
pounds prepared during the course of this investigation are fluorescent, 
The'fluorescence''depeMi^ on’ the- nature, and position of, .certain, 'groups.. 
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It is therefore of considerable interest to study the influence of the iiiiiriber 
and position of hydroxyl and carboxyl groups on tlie existence and intensity 
of fluoresence, and also the influence of temperature and nature of the sol™ 
vent. 

Attention was first directed to find out a suitable condensing agent for 
bringing about the desired condensation as indicated before. With this 
object ill view, sulfuric acid, d. 1.750, was fii'st used as the condeiivSiiig agent, 
but with this acid a product was obtained at 100 ° tbe alkaline solution of 
which was not fluorescent, which was insoluble in cold water and had no 
dyeing property, that is, it did not exhibit- the characteristic properties, of 
a benzeiii. Consequently, the temperature was raised to 200 but at that 
high temperature ofily tarry product was obtained. 

Next, acid of d. 1.840 was used and the condensation, was effected by 
heating'the reacting' substances on the water-bath for about an hour; 
sulfur dioxide was evolved. It was found by testing the product that the de¬ 
sired result was obtained, that is, the product was insoluble in cold water, 
the alkaline solution was fluorescent and it possessed all the characteristic 
properties of a benzein. 

Most of the compounds described in this paper have been obtained by 
condensing aldehydes with some aromatic hydroxy compounds by using 
the same condensing agent. 

In order to study whether the reaction is of .general application, different 
aldehydes have been used such as ( 1 ) chloral hydrate and paraldehyde from 
the aliphatic series, ( 2 ) benzaldebyde and substituted benzaldeliycles from 
the aromatic series, (3) furfurole from the heterocyclic group and ( 4 ) 
phenetole-azo-benzaldehyde-sulfonic acid, which is a complex aldeliydic 
compound with an azo .group. 

The mechanism of the reaction is explained as follows. The reaction 
takes place in several stages: ( 1 ) the two hydrogen atoms of tlie liydroxy 
compound in ortho position to one hydroxyl group and in, para position to 
the other, interact with aldehydic oxygen; (2) then the two liydroxy I groups 
interact with the elimination of one molecule'of water, giving.rise to xan- 
thenes; (3) these in turn,are oxidized to fluorones at the expense of sulfuric, 
acid, as is evident by the evolution of sulfur .dioxide,, the formation of which,' 
was. indicated by development of a blue color on starch-iodide paper,' and" 
the odor; (4) these, oxidized products then .assumethe quinoiioid .structure 
by the elimination of another molecule of water. These various steps^ 
are indicated on the next page. 

This constitution as given in the. case of resorcinol-benzein is supported 
by-the following facts:^.. ( 1 ) analytical results show, that its molecular 
formula' Is C 19 H 12 O 3 ; ( 2 ) analysis shows the formation of a,moiiopotassiu,i'n 
salt, and therefore- indicates the presence of only one hydroxyl group; 
(3) -analysis,shows the formation of a monobenzoyl derivative, indicating 
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thereby the presence of one hydroxyl group; (4) the physical properties^ 
such as fluorescence, intensity of color, affinity for wool and silk, etc., are 
also in agreement with the suggested constitution. 



Quinonoid stage 


Fluorone stage 


Most of the compounds prepared during the course of this investigation 
dye wool and silk from an acid bath in yellow, orange or brown shades 
depending on the number, position and nature of the substituting groups, 
bromo compounds producing red and bluish-red shades. This may be 


illustrated by the 

following examples. 



Shade of 

Shade of 


Dye 

original compound 

bromo compound 

Remarks 

1 . Resorcinol- 
benzein 

Yellow 

Red 


2. Resorcinol- 
hydroxy- 
benzein 

More orange than 1 

Deeper than 1 

Influence of one more 
OH group 

3. Resorciiiol- 
diliydroxy-' 
benzein 

More orange than 1 

More bluish than 1 

Influence of two OH 
groups 

4. Resorciiiol- 
plienetole- 
azo-benzein- 
siilfonic acid. 

Brown 

More bluish than 1 

Influence of addi¬ 
tional azo group ' 


These compounds resemble the fluoresceins in constitution and proper¬ 
ties, Taking resorcinol-benzein as the typical compound of this series and 
fluorescein to be the typical compound of the fluoresceins, a comparison of 
their properties is of interest. Both compounds are precipitated from their 
solutions in sodium hydroxide as yellowish-red powders; both dissolve in 
alcohol with yellow-red color and green fluorescence,'the intensity of which 
is' greater; in, the case' of fluorescein;'. both' dissolve^ in' sodium hydroxide, 
giving "dark' red' coned,' solutions,:'but ■ on dilution''fluorescein, gives an 
'Orange-green '.fluorescence 'and. resorcinol-benzein'. gives.' a ,ned-green ,'flu-. 
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orescence; both compounds can be broniiuated to tetrabroino compounds 
which dye wool and silk beautiful red shades. One very interesting fact 
about these compoiuids is that resorcinohbeiizein is qiii!ion,oid in all ite 
tautomeric forms, 



c c 


Quinoiioid Quinonoid 

while fluorescein is not quinonoid in all its tautomeric forms. 



Quinonoid Non-quinonoid Qiiinouold 


According to Watson’s rule^ a dye which is quinonoid in all its tautomeric 
forms should produce a deep shade (violet, blue or green). Resorciiioh 
benzein is, however, not of such a deep color, although it produces a deeper^ 
more orange shade than fluorescein. 

The second object of the present investigation is to study (1) the in¬ 
fluence of the number and positions of hydroxyl and carboxyl groups, and 
(2) the influence of the temperature and the nature of the solvent on the 
existence and the intensity of fluorescence of these compounds. 

Taking fluorescein to be the typical fluorescent substance, a comparison 
between this compound and other compounds with different groups in 
different positions is interesting. 



3' 


'' Resorcinol-benzein (I) (or the sodium salt) which differs from fluorescein 
{II) by the'absence of one carboxyl group in the phenyl residue in ortho 
■ ® Watson, X Chm. Soc., 105, 759 (1914). 
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position to the central methane carbon atom is less fluorescent than fluo¬ 
rescein. That the intensity of fluorescence of these compounds is much 
less than that of the fluoresceins appears to be due to the fact that the 
intermediate phase is not strictly symmetrical.^ 

To study the effect of an hydroxyl group in ortho and para positions to 
the central methane carbon atom, resorcinol-o-hydroxybenzein and re- 
sorcinohf?-hydroxybenzein have been prepared. Both compounds are 
fluorescent in sodium hydroxide solution, the ortho compound showing a 
bluish fluorescence and the para compound exhibiting a greenish fluo¬ 
rescence of slightly greater intensity. 

The effect of an additional methoxy group in the meta position to the 
central methane carbon atom is not very marked as shown by resorcinol- 
f?-hydroxy-m-methoxybenzein, whereas resorcinol-^p-methoxybenzein ex¬ 
hibiting bluish fluorescence shows the effect of a methoxy group in the 
para position, resorcinol-benzein as well as resorcinoI-;^-hydroxybenzein 
exhibiting green fluorescence. 

Resorcinol“m-carboxy-^»-hydroxybenzein, the condensation product of 
5-aldehydo-salicylic acid and resorcinol, showed the influence of the car¬ 
boxyl group in the meta position to the central methane carbon atom. 
This compound is feebly fluorescent. It has been shown that the presence 
of ah hydroxyl group in the para position to the central carbon atom pro¬ 
duces fluorescence. Now, as this compound, which contains one hydroxyl 
group in the para position and one carboxyl group in the position to 
the central carbon atom, is feebly fluorescent, it is logical to conclude that its 
feebly fluorescent character is due to the presence of the carboxyl group in 
the meta position. Here it is interesting to note the marked effect on fluores¬ 
cence of a carboxyl group when in different positions in the phenyl residue. 

/S-Resorcylic-acid-benzein and gallic-acid-benzein show the influence of 
substituents in the benzene nuclei associated with pyrone oxygen. The 
former, having one carboxyl group in Position 2 and another in Position 
7, is fluorescent while the latter, having one carboxyl group in Position 1 
and another in Position 8, is not. Non-fluorescence of the latter in sodium 
hydroxide is due to (1) the presence of hydroxyl groups in the 4 and 5 
positions and (2) the unsymmetrical intermediate phase, 


O H 0 OH 



; 'Hewitt's fl'^lieory of Double Hynimetrical ■ Tautomerism, Froch Ckem,. See., 3 
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One interesting fact about gallioacid-benzeiii is that it is not lltiorescent 
in alkaline solution, while its solution in conech sulfuric acid is fliic:)reseeiit. 
Instances of this type are already known; fliioran, for example, fluoresces 
in coned, sulfuric acid solution but not in alcoholic solution. 

In pyrogallic-acid-beiizein there are two hydroxyl groups in Positions 
4 and 5, and also one in 6. This substance is not fluorescent. Its non- 
fluorescent character is most probably due to the presence of hydroxyl 
groups occupying positions ortho to pyrone oxygen, that is, the 4 and '5 
positions, vSitcli instances are also knowm in the case of fluorane derivatives. 

Resorcinohethein, having a methyl group in |)lace of the phenyl residue, 
is also fluorescent, Resorcinol-plienetole-azo-benzein-sulfonic acid is not 
fluorescent. This/may be due to the presence of azo and sulfonic acid groups. 

It is a' curious fact that tetrabromo compounds of resorciiiol-benzeiii, 
resorcinol-odiydroxy-benzein, resorcmol“;p-methoxy-benzein are noii^flu* 
orescent in sodium hydroxide, pyridine, and sulfuric acid solutions but are 
fluorescent in alcoholic solution, this fluorescence disappearing on, dilution. 

^ .The effect of the influence of temperature on the intensity of fluorescence 
has beeH; noted in a few cases. The fluorescence of certain substances, 
such'as' resorcinol-benzein, disappears at a higher temperature but re¬ 
appears on cooling. This phenomenon has not yet received any satisfactory 
explanation. Tt may be due to the change of velocity of electrons and tlie 
consequent change in the period of vibration. 

To study the influence of the nature of the solvent on the intensity and 
existence of fluorescence the following solvents were used: dil. aqueous 
sodium hydroxide, coned, sulfuric acid, redistilled ethyl alcohol, ether, 
glacial acetic acid, benzene, nitrobenzene, pyridine, acetone and in some 
cases methyl alcohol. From the observations recorded iii' tlie experin'iental 
part'it may be concluded that the majority of. compounds are fluorescent 
in' sodium hydroxide and alcoholic solutions,- and' a few in pyridi,ne' a,nd in 
sulfuric acid solutions. The, majority of the substances, being i!isolu1::)le 
in glacial acetic acid, benzene and ether, do not exliil')it fluorescence in these 
liqiii.ds. 

' In consideration of the fact that-.the relation between chemical consti¬ 
tution and fluorescence has been very little' investigated, the 'results ob¬ 
tained during the course of this work have considerable theoretical interest. 

Experimental Part 

L Resorclnol-ljeiizeiii CisHiaOs (I),—To a solution of 4.6 g. of dried resorcinol .in 5 cc. 
of.warm coned, sulfuric acid (d., 1.840)-in a 300cc, conical flask fitted with an air condenser 
was added 2.2 cc, of dry benzaldehyde drop by drop and the mixture stirred constantly; 
Great heat was generated and an intense yellow color developed in the course of two or 
three .minutes. When all of the benzaldehyde had been added, the flask with the con¬ 
tents was heated on the water-bath for about 45 minutes, when the odor of benzaldefiyde 
was no longer perceptible. During the course of heating sulfur d.ioxide was evolved, as 
was evidenced by its odor and by the development o.f a blue color on starch-iodide paper. 
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When the mass became solid it was cooled, treated with ice-cold water, filtered and 
washed with cold water. The precipitate was dissolved in a solution of sodium hy¬ 
droxide which was filtered and the original compound was reprecipitated with dil. hydro¬ 
chloric acid, after which solution and precipitation were repeated. The product was 
filially crystallized from ethyl alcohol, when a microcrystalline yellow powder was ob¬ 
tained, and dried at 100®; yield, 3.8 g., or 74%. It is insoluble in cold water, ether, 
beiizeiie, or glacial acetic acid, and is soluble in hot water (giving a yellow solution), 
in sodium hydroxide (a red solution), in coned, sulfuric acid (an orange solution), in 
acetone (a yellow solution), and in alcohol (a reddish-yellow solution). It imparts a red- 
green fluorescence to sodium hydroxide solution and pyridine solution, and an orange- 
greeii fluorescence to sulfuric acid and alcoholic solutions. Its soludoa in sodium 
hydroxide becomes colorless when heated wdth zinc dust, and again becomes colored by 
oxidation on exposure to air. It does not melt below 290®. On heating the substance 
on a nickel spatula over the flame it decomposes without melting. It dyes wool and silk 
a yellow shade. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1520, 0.1600: CO 2 , 0,4402, 0.4640; H 2 O, 0.0564, 0.0593. Calc, 
for Ci9Hi20 ,:C, 79.16; H, 4.16. Found: C, 78.98, 79.09; H, 4.12,4.11. 

Potassium Sa^t.—F our g. of purified resorcinol-benzein was just neutralized with 
potassium hydroxide solution. The resulting salt solution was then filtered, the filtrate 
evaporated to a small bulk, and the neutral monopotassium salt was precipitated by 
alcohol. It was filtered off and finally crystallized from hot dil. alcohol as red crystals, 
which dissolve in water to give a red solution with red-green fluorescence. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.1300: K2SO4, 0.0344. Calc, for CisHuOsK: K, 11.99. Found: 
ll.S. 

Thi$ BjSnzoats.—F ive g. of pure resorcinol-benzein was benzoylated by the Schot- 
ten-Baumaiin process. There was thus obtained a light yellow powder which was 
purified by crystallization from alcohol. It melted at 141-142®. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1500, 0.1520: CO2, 0.4373,0.4430; H 2 O, 0.0550. 0.0560. Calc. 
for C2oHi604: C, 79.59; PI, 4.08. Found: C, 79.44,79.48; H, 4.07,4.06, 

2 ,3,5,7-T33 Trabromo D]Srivative.—F ive g. of the compound -was brominated in 
alcohol by the slow addition of the calculated amount of liquid bromine. The product 
was crystallized from alcohol and was obtained as a red microcrystalline powder. It is 
soluble in sodium hydroxide solution (orange color, no fluorescence), in alcohol (orange 
color, feeble orange-green fluorescence), and insoluble in benzene or acetone. It dyes 
wool and silk a reddish-orange shade from an acid bath. It decomposes at about 200 ®. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.1500: AgBr, 0.1866. Calc, for Ci 9 Hs 03 Br 4 : Br, 52,98. Found 
(Piria and Schiff’s method): 52.93. 

Resorcinol-benzein has been prepared previously by two other methods: (1) 
benzo-trichloride was condensed with I'esorcinol by heating the mixture on the paraffin- 
bath at 180® to 190 ® for five or six horn's with zinc chloride; (2) benzoic acid was similarly 
condensed with resorcinol. The present'method' is simpler and more advantageous 
than the previous ones, as in this method less time and less energy (reaction'temperature 
being the temperature of the water-bath) are required. The difficulty of the preparation 
of resorcinol-benzein by' the earlier methods probably.'accounts for the fact that this sub- 
,,stance did not gain so much importance'as fluorescein. . 

" " ''2*'■ Resorcmol«l“hydroxybenzeio..-~-A mixture of 4.6 g.'of dried resorcinol, 2.4 cc. 
of salicylic aldehyde and 10'cc..of coned.-'sulfuric acid 'was heated'on an oil-bath to' 110'® 
for 1V 2 hours. ■ The product'was then treated and .purified in'the' same manner as, de¬ 
scribed in, the . case'.of resorcinol-benzein, ".It..is soluble in, sodium' hydroxide solution- 
(orange color, red-blue fluorescence)', in: alcohol'-',(yellowish-red color, no fluorescence), in' 
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acetone (yellow color, no fluorescence), in nitrobenzene (yellow color, no fluorescence) 
or in x^yridine (deep red color, dull green fluorescence), and is insoluble in glacial acetic 
acid, benzene or ether. It does not melt below 260". It dyes woo! and silk a yellow- 
isli-oraiige shade from an acid bath. 

Analyses. vSubs., 0.1450, 0.1420: CO 2 , 0.3982, 0.3886; H 2 O, 0.0508, 0.0508. Calc. 
for-CxaHiaO,: C, 75.00; H, 3.94. Found: C, 74.89, 74.63; H, 3.80, 3.98. 

TeI'Rabromo Dkrxvativb. —Five g. of the substance was brominated by the slow 
addition of liquid bromine (1.5 cc.) to the alcoholic solution. The bromo compound 
was crystallized from alcohol and was obtained as red crystals; yield, 5.6 g. It is soluble 
in sodium hydroxide (red color, no fluorescence), in alcohol (orange-yellow color, feeble 
yellowish-green fluorescence), in coned, sulfuric acid (yellow^ solution, no fluorescence) or 
in pyridine (orange solution, no fluorescence). It decomposes at abou 1210" with change 
of color. It dyes wool and silk a red shade. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.1512: AgBr, 0.1830. Calc, for Ci 3 HB 04 Br 4 : Br, 51.58. Found: 
51.52. 

3. Resorciiio!-2'-methoxy-3^-hydroxyben2ein (III).—An intimate mixture of 6.6 g, 
of dried resorcinol with 4.6 g. of dried vanillin was added little by little to 10 cc. of coned, 
sulfuric acid (d., 1.840) in a conical flask with an air condenser, and the flask was heated 
on the oil-bath at 110-115° for about an hour. The subsequent process of purification 
was the same as in the case of the resorcinol-benzein. When crystallized from ethyl 
alcohol it formed a grayish-black, microcrystalline powder; yield, 5 g. It dissolves in 
sodium hydroxide solution (reddish-violet color, green fluorescence) and in coned, sul¬ 
furic acid (pink color, green fluorescence). It is insoluble in ether or benzene. It forms 
a bromo compound on treatment wdth liquid bromine, and dyes wool and silk from an 
acid bath with a yellow^ish-orange shade. It does not melt below 295 °. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1600, 0.1301: CO., 0.4200, 0.3446; H. 2 O, 0.0509, 0.0487. Calc, 
for C 2 OH 14 O 0 : C, 71,80; H, 4.15. Found: C, 71.59; 71.74; H, 4.16,4.17. 


O OHO OH 0 



OH 


4, .GalHc-acid-beiizein XIV).—Six and eight-tentiis ■ g, of well-dried gallic acid wiivS 
condensed with 2.1 cc. of ;dried benzaldehydc in the same manner as in the case of the 
resorciuohbenzein, except that in this case the reacting substances were lieatecl on an, oit- 
batli to 120-125° for two hours. The substance was dissolved in sodium hydroxide and 
was reprecipitated by addition of dil. hydrochloric acid. It was then dissolved in 75% 
alcohol and the alcoholic; solution was poured' into hot water, when a precipitate was 
formed. ■ The, precipitate was again crystallized'from hot alcohol, and a greenish micro- 
crystalline powder was obtained; yield, 4 gr- It dissolves in sodium hydroxide (deep red 
.color, no fluorescence, and in coned, sulfuric acid .(brownish-red color, red-green fluores¬ 
cence). That the substance does not. undergo any change in the sulfuric acid solution 
is proved by the fact, that .when the sulfuric acid solution is d.ilute.d with water the original 
substance'is reprecipitated. ' It dissolves In .acetone (yellowish-green color, no 'fluores-' 
cence), in alcohol (greenish color, no fl'Uorescence), in,pyridine (yellow color,'no'fiuo'res* 
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ceiice), and in nitrobenzene (greenish solution); it is insoluble in glacial acetic acid in the 
cold but dissolves slightly when heated, and is insoluble in benzene and ether. It is a 
mordant dye, giving a brown shade in chrome-mordanted, wool. It softens at 198°. 

Analyses, vSubs., 0.1300, 0.1640: CO 2 , 0.2941, 0.3712; HoO, 0.0345, 0.0439. Calc. 
forC 2 iHi 209 : C, 61.76; H, 2.94. Found: C, 61.69, 61.73; H, 2.95, 2.97. 


5, Condensation of Chloral Hydrate and Resorcinol (V).—To the solution of 
dried resorcinol in sulfuric acid was added 4.95 g. of dried chloral hydrate. The first 
action of sulfuric acid w^as to liberate the aldehyde chloral which acts on resorcinol. 
The reaction mixture was heated on the water-bath, when there was niiicli frothing 
and copious fumes of hydrogen chloride (detected by the formation of ammonium chlor¬ 
ide) and sulfur dioxide (detected by starch-iodide paper) escaped. The heating was 
continued for four to five hours. The cold mass was treated with ice-cold water. As 
the substance is soluble in cold water, the least quantity of water, containing a little 
hydrochloric acid, was used in washing. The same method of purification was adopted 
as in the case of the first compound; yield, 2 g. ' It dissolves in sodium hydroxide solution 
(red color, red-green fluorescence) and in sulfuric acid (yellow color, no fluorescence). 
One peculiarity of this substance is that the red color of the alkaline solution changes to 
orange on dilution. It is insoluble in glacial acetic acid, benzene, ether or acetone. 
The substance did not give any test for halogen. It dissolves in sodium carbonate solu¬ 
tion with evolution of carbon dioxide. It dyes wool and silk a very light yellow. It 
does not melt below 295°. 


Analyses. Subs., 0.1400, 0.1200: CO 2 , 0.3362, 0.2877; H 2 O, 0.0390,0.0335. Calc. 
forCuHsOE: C, 65.62; H, 3.12. Found: C, 65,49, 65.38; H, 3.09, 3.10. 


6. Resorcinoi-ethem (VI).—Four and four-tenths g. of dried resorcinol was con¬ 
densed with 1.76 cc. of paraldehyde in the usual manner. Ice-cold water was poured 
into the solid mass, the precipitate thus formed was dissolved in sodium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion, the compound reprecipitated by dil. hydrochloric acid, the solution filtered, and the 
substance dried, washed wdth benzene and finally crystallized from 75% alcohol. 
It was obtained as a black, microcrystalline powder. It does not melt or decompose 
below 290 It dissolves in sodium hydroxide solution (red color, red-green fluorescence, 
the intensity of which is almost equal to that of resorcinol-beiizein). It is soluble in 
alcohol (orange color) and is insoluble in ether, benzene or nitrobenzene. It dyes wool 
and silk a yellowish-orange shade. 

Analyses. vSubs., 0.1200, 0.1350: CO 2 , 0.3264, 0.3665; H 2 O, 0.0476, 0.0534. Calc. 
forCHHuAi: C, 74.34; H, 4.40. Found: C, 74.18, 74.04; H, 4.40, 4.39. 


HOi 



HOf 


VIII, 



HC==CH 


N==N< 


>0C2H5 


7. Resorcinol“phenetole-azO“benzein*-sulfonic Acid (VII).—A thorough mixture of 
6.8 g. of recrystailized azo-aldehyde^ with 4.4 g. of resorcinol in a mortar was added, little 

\AGreenand Sen,'X'Qew. 97,2243 (1910)... 
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by little, to 10 cc. of sulfuric actd. A deep red color developed and great liea;t was gen¬ 
erated. The mixture was thoroughly stirred and heated on an at -L*:>()--d,4()''' for 

three hours. Sulfur dioxide was evolved. The solid mass was trc;a.ted with ice^cold 
water. A portion was tested to prove the abvsence of azo-aldeliyde, by means of |}lienyl'- 
hydrazine acetate. The usual method of puriiicatioii was followed; yield, 3 g. It 
dissolves in sodium hydroxide solution (brown color), in alcohol (brownisli-yellow color) 
and in sulfuric acid (brown-red color). It is insoluble in nttroberizeiie or ether. It does 
not fluoresce in any of the solvents, perhaps owi.rig to the presence of sulfotiic acid and 
azo groups. It dyes wool and silk from an acid bath a browuisli-yellow shade. 

Analyses, Subs., 0.1679: 8.5 cc. of Na (30°, 760 mm.). Calc, for C 27 H 20 O 7 N 2 S: 
N, 5.5; S, 6.20. Found: N, 5.50; S, 6.00. 

8 . Resorcinol-furfureiE (VIII).—To a solution of 6.6 g. of resorcinol in 10 cc. of sub 
furic acid in a flask surrounded by freezing mixture was added 2.6 cc. of furfiirole 
drop by drop while the mixture was constantly stirred. The substance asstiined first a 
blue, then a reddish-violet and finally a blue-black color. After all of the furfiirole had 
been added the flask was heated on the water-bath for half an hour, when sulfur dioxide 
was evolved. The substance is highly soluble in water. Therefore sulfuric acid was 
removed as barium sulfate by the addition of barium carbonate. The solution was 
filtered, the filtrate was evaporated to a small bulk and coned, hydrochloric acid was 
added. The solution was Altered and the precipitate was collected and finally crystal¬ 
lized from alcohol; yneld, 3 g. It is soluble in sodium hydroxide solution (red color, red- 
green fluorescence), in coned, sulfuric acid (reddish-yellow color) and is insoluble in ben¬ 
zene or ether. It does not melt below 280 

A fialyses, Subs., 0.1200, 0.1110: CO 2 , 0.3225, 0.29S5; H.O, 0.0394, 0.036L Calc. 
forCi 7 Hio 04 ; C, 73.40; H, 3.60. Found: C, 73.30, 73.34; H-A 3.65, 3.61, 

9. Resorcmol--;^-hydroxy-?«-carboxybenzem (IX).—-A mixture of 6 g. of the'5- 
aldehydo-salicylic acid (prepared by Cohen’s modification of Reimer and Tiemaifs 
method®) with 8.8 g. of resorcinol was added to 20 cc. of sulfuric acid in a conical flask 
while it was constantly stirred. The mixture was heated on the water-bath for about an 
hour. At the end of the reaction the product was treated with ice-cold watt':r, purified 
in the usual manner and obtained as a yellow powder; yield, 3 g. It dissolve.s in sodium 
hydroxide solution (red color, red-green fluorescence), in sulfuric acid (yellow color, no 
fluorescence), in alcohol (^rellow color, no fluorescence) and iii pyridine (rcddisli^vcbow 
color, no fluorescence), and is insoluble in iiitrobenzeue, etlier or Ijenzeue. It dyes wool 
and silk a bright yellow shade. It does not melt below 295°. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1300, 0.1350: CO 2 , 0.3241, 0.3385; H'aO, 0.0409, 0.0428. Calc. 
forC^oHiA: C, 68.96; H, 3.44, Found: C, 67.99, 08.38; H, 3.49, 3.52. 



10. /3-Resorcylic-acid-beiizem (X),—-Five' and six-tenths g. of |^-resorcylic' acid 
was- condense d with'2.2 cc. of benzald-ehydC'hx the same manner as in:the case of re- 

Wayne and Cohen, /. -121,1022 ( 1922 ), ■: 
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sorcinol-beiizeiu. The usual method of purification was adopted, giving a yellow pow¬ 
der; yield, 2.5 g. It is soluble in sodium hydroxide solution (orange color, green fluores¬ 
cence), in sulfuric acid (yellow color, no fluorescence) and in alcohol (orange-yellow color, 
no fluorescence). 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1200, 0.1220: CO 2 ,0.2944, 0.2997; HA 0.0346, 0.0343. Calc, 
for C 21 H 12 O 7 : C, 67.02; H, 3.19. Hound: C, 66.91, 66.99; H, 3.20, 3,12. _ 

11. Mesorciiiol-3-methoxybeiizeii2.—mixture of 4.4 g. of resorcinol, 2.5 cc. of 
anisaldehyde and 10 cc. of sulfuric acid was heated to 110-116° on an oil-bath for about 
an hour. The usual method of purification was adopted and the substance was obtained 
as a yellow powder. It does not melt or decompose below 285 It dissolves in sodium 
hydroxide solution (red color, bluish fluorescence), in alcohol (yellow color, no fluores¬ 
cence) , in sulfuric acid (dark red color, no fluorescence) and in pyridine (light yellow color, 
no fluorescence), and is insoluble in ether or benzene. It dyes wool and silk from an 
acid bath a bright yellow shade. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1220, 0.1200: CO 2 , 0.3367, 0.3308; H.O, 0.0485, 0.0475. Calc, 
for C 20 H 14 O 4 : C, 75.40; H, 4.40. Found: C, 75.27, 75.18; H, 4.41, 4.39. 

Tejtrabromo Derivative. —Five g. of the pure substance was brominated in the 
usual manner by the slow addition of 2.5 cc. of liquid bromine. The red precipitate thus 
obtained was crystallized from alcohol as a red poivder. It is soluble in sodium hy¬ 
droxide solution (deep red color, no fluorescence), in alcohol (reddish-orange color, green¬ 
ish-orange fluorescence) and in coned, sulfuric acid (reddish-yellow color, no fluores¬ 
cence). It does not melt, but decomposes at 200°, and dyes wool and silk a red shade. 

Analysis. Subs., 0,1200: AgBr, 0.1421. Calc, for C 2 oHio 04 Br 4 : Br, 50.46- 
Found: 50.30. 

12. Pyrogallol-benzein (XI).—A solution of 7.5 g. of pyrogallic acid in 20 cc. of 
coned, ‘sulfuric acid was condensed with 3.15 cc. of benzaldehyde in the usual manner, 
and the product, purified as described above, obtained as a brown powder; yield, 2.5 g. 
It dissolves in sodium hydroxide (yellow solution, no fluorescence), in sulfuric acid 
(brownish-red solution, no fluorescence), in pyridine (red solution, no fluorescence), 
in nitrobenzene (red solution, no fluorescence). It does not melt below 295°. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1350, 0.13.10: CO 2 ,0.3516,0.3419; H 2 O, 0.0450,0.0433. Calc. 
forCiA^Og: C, 71.25; H, 3.75. Found: C, 71.03, 71.17: H, 3.70,3.67. 

Summary 

L Compounds of the type of benzeins have been obtained in good 
yields by the condensation of various aldehydes with resorcinol and other 
hydroxy compounds in the presence of coned, sulfuric acid at temperatures 
varying from 100® to 130®- 

' ' ,2. These compounds are more or less fluorescent, the intensity of 
fluorescence in sodium hydroxide solution varying with the number and the; 
position of hydroxyl and carboxyl groups.. Thus,' (1) in the phenyl residue' 
R, the ortho position to the central carbon atom is most favorable and the 
■meia position is most unfavorable for the carboxyl group to, excite flu¬ 
orescence; (2a) ill the phenyl residue R, the ortho and fara positions 
to: the' Central .carbon atom are also favorable for the hydroxyl group, al¬ 
though The c'ffect is not so marked'as in the, case of carboxyl groups; X2b),' 
in ^the'benzene'''nuclei',.a^^ withThe pyrone, ring,, .Position '6' or B' ,is 
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most favorable and 4 and 5 positions are most niifavorable for lTydrox}d 
gronps; (S) the iiifltience. of hydroxyl groups on, iluofescetice is greater 
when they occur in the benzene, nuclei than when tliey occur in tlie plietiyl 
residue, whereas the iiiiluence of carboxyl groups is greater in tlie phenyl 
residue than in the benzene nuclei. 

3. 'Bromo derivatives of these compounds wliich have lieen studied do 
not fluoresce in any other ordinary solvents except alcohol. 

Calcutta, India 

[Contribution trom thu Chemical Laboratory or Thu IlNiv^qjRSiTY or Washington] 
SOME CACODYL DERIVATIVES 
By Frank A. Curtis Thing and William M. Dejhn 

Rj5cmv«» JUNI3 9, 1923 

General 

The classical investigations of Robert Bunsen in the. cacodyl series have 
remained substantially free from revision^ .since their publication (lS37-“ 
1843)4 This paper develops some new compounds of tliis series and also 
concerns itself with reinvestigations of some of Bunsen’s compounds, for 
the purposes both of fixing their formulas and of improving their yiekls. 
Though some have been obtained through substitution and oxidation, most 
of the new compounds herein described are additive or are hydrolytic prod¬ 
ucts of such additive compounds. It is of special interest to note that one 
chlorine atom of the pentavalent arsenic compounds is characteristically 
susceptible to hydrolysis. 

Experimental Part 

Cacodyl was prepared in large quantities by the usual metliod'' and was 
then converted into cacodyl chloride’'* by the use of nierciirie cliloride. 
It boiled*^ at 109®. 

Preparation of Cacodyl Bromide.—Molecular quaritities of potassiiun bromide aiici 
cacodyl chloride with 3 to 4 volumes of alisolutc akoliol were Iicated for 4 to 5 liottrs ou a 
water-bath under a' return condeiLser. Ih,-actica1 c‘'xclu>sion of air is advistil:>le to avoid 
formation of, the hydrated oxybromide. The reaction mixture was distilled from a 
sand bath as long as any distillate was obtained. The latter was treated with 5 to K) 
volumes of water to precipitate the cacodyl bromide, which was theri se|:)arated, dried 
with calcium chloride and fractionated. The yield'of the bromide, boiling at 130*^, was 
nearly 'quantitative. 

.Ostwald's ‘Xlassiker der 'Exakten Wissenschaften,” No,^ 27, pp. 138-148.' Baeyer 
recalculated some of Bunsen’s data with revised atomic weights and .proposed some alter¬ 
nate Tormulas. ' 

'2' (a) Bunsen, Ann., 37,6 (1841) ; (b) 107,267 (1868). This Journal, 35,2 (19'06). 

® (a) Ref. 2a, p. 30; (b) Ann., 42, 22 (1842). 

;''4, Bunsen, gave, the boiling point as.*'over 100^.” 

® ’Ref. 2a, p. 33. ,'' Bunsen prepared .this compo,imcl In' 'accordance^ with ■ the' reaction, . 
[(CHs)2As]20 + 2HgClr+2HBr — ^‘'.^(CH^aAsBr + + ,' 
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Cacodyl Iodide.®—^This was prepared in an analogous mamier in nearly quantitative 
yields. It boiled^ at 155-160°. 

Cacodyl Cyanide.®—^This was prepared from cacodyl chloride and potassium 
cyanide in an analogous manner. Satisfactory yields of oil boiling at 138® were obtained. 
Since the cyanide was not found to be excessively poisonous, it probably has the cyanide 
and not the isocyanide structure. This compound will be studied further. 

Cacodyl Chloride and Metallic Sodium.—^Equimolecular quantities of the two 
materials in absolute ether slowly yielded cacodyl and sodium chloride. 2 (CH 3 ) 2 AsCl 4 * 
2Na —>• [(CH 3 ) 2 As ]2 + 2NaCL 

Btmsen^s “Basic Cacodyl SupercMoride.”—Cacodyl chloride was found to be 
oxidized when in contact with moist air, giving rise to odorless, glistening, transparent, 
prismatic needles. The compound® is best prepared by drawing moist air through an 
ether solution of cacodyl chloride. Dry air gives no crystals. 

Analyses, Calc, for (CH 3 ) 2 As(OH) 2 Cl: C, 13.75; Cl, 20.32. Found: C, 13,66; Cl, 

20 . 10 . 

The substance melts at 85®, is soluble in water and alcohol, and is insoluble in ether, 
chloroform and carbon disulfide. When dissolved in alcohol and reprecipitated by ether 
it melted at 92° and then contained only 18.00% of chlorine. Bunsen prepared this 
compound by the action of coned, hydrochloric acid on cacodylic acid: (CHs) 2 AsO.'' 
OH 4 - HCl —> (CH 5 ) 2 As(OH) 2 .CI. Our method of preparation led to the same com¬ 
pound: 2 (CH 3 ) 2 AsC 1 + O 2 + 2 H 2 O —^ 2 (CH 3 ) 2 As(OH) 2 Cl. A better name for it is 
hydrated cacodyl oxychloride or simply hasic cacodyl chloride. 

Reactions of Cacodyl Chloride with Metallic Chlorides 

Mercurous Chloride.—Equimolecular quantities of the two compounds under water 
slowly yielded a white powdery additive compound. This mixture when boiled yielded 
cacodyl chloride, mercury, hydrochloric acid and cacodylic acid.^® (CH 3 ) 2 AsCl 2 
HgCl 4- 2 H 2 O —(CH 3 ) 2 AsO.OH 4* 3HCi 4- 2Hg. 

Mercuric Chloride.^r-Equimolecular quantities of tlie compounds quickly yielded 
an odorless, white, solid additive compound. When this was heated with water it yielded 
mercury, mercurous chloride, hydrochloric and cacodylic acids. The hot aqueous filtrate 
gave odorless glistening white rhombic leaflets, which were decomposed but not melted at 
210 ®. 

Analysis. Calc, for (CH 3 ) 2 AsCl(OH)HgCl: Ci, 18.02. Found: 17.98. 

Mol, wt- Calc. 393. Found (ebullioscopic method with water): 320. , 

This compound develops with hydrochloric acid the odor of cacodyl chloride. 
It is easily decomposed by hot aqueous solutions of alkalies and alkali carbonates. Its 
formation is explained by the equations, (CH 3 ) 2 AsCl 4- HgCb —> (CH 2 ) 2 AsCl 2 .HgCl; 
2(CH3)2AsCl2.HgCl 4- 3 H 2 O —> (CH3)2AsCl(OH)HgCi -f (CH3)2As02H 4- 3HCi 4“ 
ligCL Obviously the substance is an additive compound of mercuric chloride and 


® Ref. 2a, p. 32. Prepared by Bunsen like the bromide. 

Ann., 92, 364 (1854). , _ . 

® Ref. 2a, p. 23. Bunsen distilled mixtures of cacodyl and mercuric cyanide and 
obtained a very poisonous product melting at 33® and boiling at 140°. 

® Bunsen’s '^hydrated cacodyl chloride,” (CH 3 ) 2 As 20 . 2 HCl, is closely related. 
Bunsen’s '^basic chlorcacodyl” and “cacodyl superchloride” were shown by Baeyer to be, 
respectively, a mixture of cacodyl oxide with cacodyl chloride, and (CH 3 ) 2 As(OH)Cl 2 . 

Compare this reaction with that of mercurous chloride and dimethylarsine. 
am. X, 35, 35 ,(1906). 4 : / 
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cacodyl liydroxideA^ Its solubility In water'and easy deconipositicui b.y acids al* 
kalies suggests itvS possille usefulness in therapeutics. The .yield wlicn tlic sul sst.arice was 
prepared above was about 20%. When 1 g. of magnesium, oxide was adcic’tl tO '2() g. c4 
the initial additive compound in 400 cc. of water, a 42% yield was obtaincjd, Wi tli 3 g. 
of magnesium oxide, however, no yield at all was obtained. When the. 1 g. of niagiicsiirm 
oxide was a-eplaced by 2,5 g, of. calcium carbonate, a 6,1%.. yield was,rceovereth but 'willi 
5 g. of calcium carbonate, no yield was obtained.' ' 1110.80 experiments ,sliow 'tliat, one 
molecular equivalent of alkali leads to a maximum yield, but two molecular equi'valeiits 
destroy it. 

Cuprous Chloride.—^When 1.5 g. of anhydrous cuprous chloride and 2.4 g. of cacodyl 
chloride were brought together under petroleum ether, the mixture shaken and ' per¬ 
mitted to stand, a white additive compound was formed. It was filtered, washed w“ith 
petroleum ether and dried in a vacuum. 

Analysis, Calc, for (CH3)2AsCL2CuCi : Cl, 31.42. Toiuid: 31.79. 

Cupric Chloride.—^When equal weights of anhydrous cupric chloride and cacc)(.ly,I 
chloride were brought together in petroleum ether, a dark gray-green, additive c()inpoii'nd 
was formed. 

Analysis. Calc, for (€ 113 ) 2 ,AsCl.CuCL: Cl, 38.69. Found: 39.19. 

The substitution of ordinary ether for the petroleum ether in, tliis pre|')ara;tio'i;i, 
yielded a white hydrolytic product.^” 

Anafysw. Calc, for (CH 3 ) 2 AsOH.CuCl 2 : Cl, 27.64. Found: 27.70. 

When the anhydrous cupric chloride and cacodyl chloride were brouglit togetlier 
in absolute ether, the gray product first formed changed to tan and finally to white. 
Kthyl chloride was found in the reaction ether. 

Analysis, Calc, for [(CH3)2As]20.2CuCl2: Cl, 28.65. Found: 28.66, 

Ferric Chloride.—^A mixture of equimolecular quantities o'f cacodyl chloride a,!;i,d 
ferric chloride was allowed to stand for months in absolute etlier. , Green crystals el 
ferrous chloride were deposited. That the ether co.iitained (CH 3 ) 2 AsCl;i, mis proved by 
its hydrolysis of the latter to cacodylic acid. 

Summary 

Methods are described for the preparation of the br(),niide, iodide a:i,i«'l 
cyanide of cacod}! and of basic cacodyl cliloridej from the cliloride, 
Bunsen’s work on “Mercuric chloride cacodyl oxide” has lieei,! reirives 
Ligated and the new data are presented. Four new c(.)in|:)()ti,Ti,ds of cmcodyl 
chloride and the copper chlorides are described. 

SnAWLE, Washington 

This compound agrees in all of its properties with the ,*l'Mcreuric cliloride 
oxide*' prepared by.Bunsen: [(CHalsAsjaO + 2 HgCl 2 —^ l'(Cl!:I:i)2As]i!0.2l1‘gCl5* 

This formula, however, is disproved by the molecular wciglit and by Btinset,ds own 
analytical data. 

Analyses. Calc, for (CH 3 ) 2 AsCl(OH)HgCi: C, 6.09; H, 1,80; Cl, 18.02; Hg, 50.97. 
Calc, for [(CH3)2As]20.2HgCl2:' ,C, 6...24; H, 1.57; Cl,, 18.44;Tig, 50.17. Found (by 
Bunsen): C, 6.25; H, 10.76; Cl, 18.01; Hg, 50.76. 

It is formed by ,hydrolys,is of the initial additive compound. of Bunsen. See 
am.40, 127 (1908). ■ 

,,,,. See O'Stwald, Ref. 1, p, 77, for the instability of Bunsen's compound. p:re:|:)arecl from 
'' cacodyl, oxide, hydrochloric' acid' and cuprous chloride.' ■■ ■ 
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[Contribution- i^rom thi^ Ch^micau Laboratory of Washington Unw^esity] 
A FURTHER STUDY OF THE NEUTRAL AMMONIUM SALTS OF 
SOME ORGANIC ACIDS AND THEIR SUBSTITUTED 

DERIVATIVES 

Eiglith Commumcation^ 

By LfRoy McAIastfr and Paul K. Pratt:^ 

R^c:Bivbd JUI.Y 2, 1923 

This work is a continuation of the investigation which has been in prog¬ 
ress ill this Laboratory on the preparation and properties of the neutral 
ammonium salts of organic acids and their substituted derivatives. The 
salts described in this paper were, with slight modifications in several 
instances, prepared by the same general method as was used in the previous 
investigations, that is, by passing dry ammonia into solutions of the acids 
in those aiih^^drous organic solvents in which their salts were found to be 
insoluble. When it was found that an add and its ammonium salt were 
both soluble in a certain solvent, the solution of the ammonium salt was 
poured into an excess of another solvent in which the salt was insoluble. 
In several cases it was necessary to evaporate the solutions nearly to dry¬ 
ness before the salts crystallized. In the case of acetyl w-aminobenzoic 
acid, it is insoluble in all the common organic solvents that do not react 
with ammonia and its solubility in water ' is Yery slight. It is soluble in 
coiicd. ammonium hydroxide. The neutral ammonium salt was thus' pre¬ 
pared by dissolving the acid in coned, ammonium hydroxide, evaporating 
the solution to diyness, and then passing ammonia into an alcoholic sus¬ 
pension of the residue. 

Of the neutral salts described in this papier none has been previously 
prepared except those of phenoxyacetic acid^ and 2,5-diclilorobenzene 
sulfonic acid.^ They were prepared by neutralizing an aqueous solution 
of the acid with ammonium hydroxide. The ammonium 1,2,4-dinitro 
benzoate was described in a previous paper, but we have determined its 
solubilities and recorded them in this work. 

Solubility determinations were made of only the stable salts by the 
analytical method. By this method the salt, in excess,'was stirred with 
the solvent at a definite temperature- until equilibrium was reached. , The 
excess of salt was allowed to settle and the clear liquid decanted qff, into a 
weighed evaporating dish and immediately, w^eiglied. When' the solvent 
had completely evaporated the evaporating dish' was: again, weighed. 
Prom The differences' in weight the amount of salt soluble in the solvent 
at the; given temperature could be calculated. All the solubility . determi- 
^ ' For a list of the previous papers oti this subject see This J ournau, 40, 6S3 -(19,,1-8). 

' ^-Pritzsclie, 'J.[2 ] 20,269 (1879). - '- 
® Lesinip'le, Z., 4, 226 (1868). ■' 

McMasterand'Wright,- .This Journal, .40,, 683, (1918)'.-,,,-, 
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nations were carried out at 20wliicli temperature was maiiitaiiied in aii 
automatic water tlieiinostat.' A large test-tube was used t:o hold t,l:ie soi- 
iibility mixture and was fitted at tlie top with a mercury seal to prevent 
the absorption of water vapor from the ait by the. solvent, This seal was 
constructed by sinking a piece of glass tubing (a 251X1111. section of a large 
test-tube) into a cork containing a glass bearing for the stirrer. The space 
between the tube and the bearing was then filled with mercury, A second 
tube, smaller than the first, was then tightly fastened to the stirring rod 
by means of a cork so that when the stirrer extended to the bottom of the 
test-tube, the second tube fitted within the bearing and the large tube at 
the same time dipped below the surface of the mercury. In this iiiamier 
the contents of the test-tube could be sealed against contact with air and 
at the same time the solution thoroughly stirred at about 200 r.p.ni. It 
was found by experiment that 20 minutes was sufficient to bring the 

Table I 

PROPERtiEs AND Analyses of Neutral Ammonium Salts 

Stability in Nitrogen 



dry air 

moist air 

Calc. 

Found 

Acid 

(-f == .stable; 

— == unstable) % 

% 

lodo-acetic.. 

. - 


6.89 

6.90 

Fhenoxyacetic. 

. -f 


8.28 

8.20 

^-Nitropheiiylacetic. 

. + 

-h 

14.14 

14.08 

|S-Broniopropionic. 

. — 

—.® 

8.23 

7.98 

<x-Bronio-w-biityric. 

. ~ 


7.61 

7.48 

c-Iodobenzoic... 

. + 

- 

5.28 

5.30 

^-lodobenzoic. 

. - 


5.28 

5.24 

c-Methoxybenzoic. 

. + 


■ 8.28 

9.32 

Acetyl ?/z-aminoberizoic. 

. — ■ 

- 

14.28 

14.19 

Acetyl ;^-amiiiobenzoic,... 

...... - 


14.28 

14.30 

5"NitrosalicyHc. 

..... + 

4“ 

14.00 

14.00 

of-Naphthalenesulfonic..... 

..... -b 


6.22 

6.28 

(S-Naphthalenesulfoiiic.... 

. T 

+ 

6.22 

0.26 

2,6-Dicliloro-beiizenesulforiic. 

..■' + 

.p 

5.74 

5.70 

4-Nitrocliloro-be.nzeiie-2-sulfomc. 


T 

11,00 

11.00 

“ Deliquescent. 

Table II 





Solubilities of Neutral Ammonium vSalTvS 


Acid 

Water 

—-Solvent"'. 

cnb,0!l 

Phenpxyacetic...'. 

.. 13.03 

3.97 

0 

44 

j^-Nitroplienylacetic.■. 

.. 7.41 

15.14 

1 

82 

c-Iodobenzoic. 

.. 67.11 

184.10 

63 

37 

c-Methoxybenzoic... 

.. 38.25 

' 17.85 

" ■ 4 

82 

1,2,4-Dinitrobenzoic.',..'.'. 

.. 62.70 

■21.39 ■ 

3 

'85 

6-Nitrosalicyiic,.... 

.. 4.43 

■■ '4.41 

1 

f)6 

'a-Naphthalenesuifonic.".■... 

,, 45.91 

' ''34.45 

,4) 

22 

iS-NapMlialenesulfoiiic.......■_■ 

.. 11.71 

8.33 . 

2 

53 

2,5-Dieliloro-beiizenesulfonic..... 

.. 11,30 

^ ■ 20,15 

■■■ 2 

59' 

4-Nitrocliloro-benzeiie“2“Sulfonic.. 

.■ 4.72 

'2,76' 

- '0 

m '.; 
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solution to equilibrium with the salt. The solubilities so found are expressed'. 
ill grams of salt per hundred grams of solvent. 

In the preceding tables are recorded several of the properties, the results 
of analysis and the solubilities of the neutral ammonium salts of the acids 
listed. 

Summary 

Fifteen neutral ammonium salts of organic acids have been prepared by 
the action of dry ammonia on solutions of the respective acids. 

The stabilities in diy and moist air and some of the solubilities have 
been determined. 

St. I^ouis, Missouri 

[Contribution from thf Chfmicau Laboratory, University of Texas] 
REDUCTION OF SEMICARBAZONES 
By E. J. Both and J. R. Baiuey 

RecisivED August S, 1923 

Introduction 

The Skita method of reduction with colloidal platinum as catalyst, as 
shown in a previous communication from this Laboratory, ^ is of service in 
converting semicarbazones to the corresponding semicarbazides where 
other methods of reduction have produced only negative results.- Certain 
semicarbazones, such as glyoxylic acid semkarbazone''^ and benzal semi- 
carbazone/ Are readil}^ reduced with sodium amalgam without molecular 
cleavage, but it has been quite definitely determined that reduction in 
the desired way with sodium amalgam succeeds only when an electronega¬ 
tive radical is joined to the carbon of the C=N complex. From the 
experiments described in this paper it appears probable that catalytic re¬ 
duction with colloidal platinum is of general application in the conversion 
of semicarbazones to the corresponding semicarbazides. 

Conditions have been established for obtaining excellent yields of semi¬ 
carbazides with a minimum amount of platinum; for example, carvone setni- 
carbazone and hexanone semicarbazone can be reduced with a yield of 80% 
where the semicarbazone and 10% platinic chloride solution are employed 
in the ratio of 10 g. to 1 cc. It is necessary in the case of camphor and fen- 
chone, terpene ketones of similar structure, to employ for the reduction of 
their semicarbazones a much larger amount of platinic chloride. Camphor 

^ Neighbors, Foster, Clark, Miller and Bailey, This Journal, 44, 1557 (1922). 

2 Rupe and Oestreicher, Ber., 45, 30 (1912). 

® Darapsky and Prabhakar, Ber., 45, 2625 (1912). Bailey and Read, This Jour¬ 
nal, 36,'175t (1914):., , 

Kessler andkupe, B«f.,; 45, 26I1912),: ... 
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semicapbazone and platiiiic chloride are employed in the ratio of 1 g. to I cc., 
while ill the case of feiichone semicarbazone the ratio is 1 g. to 4: cc. 

It lias been fomid in the catalytic reduction of the C—N coiii|)lex 
to form basic products that the reduction is greatly facilitated by the pres¬ 
ence of an acid for salification,® but the reductions described on different 
semicarbazones, as shown in the experimental part of this article, give maxi- 
mum yields with great variations in the amount of hyclt'oclilorie acid |:)res- 
ent« In the reduction of hexanone semicarbazone tlie hydrochloric add., 
liberated from the platinic chloride used, suffices for a completion of tlie 
reaction, although this represents only a small fraction of tlie arid required 
for converting the hexaliydrophenyl semicarbazidc formed to its hydro¬ 
chloride, With carvone, camphor and menthone seiiiicarbazones maxi¬ 
mum yields are obtained when only half of the calculated amount of 
hydrochloric acid is present, whereas in the case of acetone and feiiclione 
semicarbazones it is necessary to employ the calculated amount of liydro- 
chloric acid. The advantage of using a minimum amount of liydrocliloric 
acid,'in the case of the semicarbazones that readily hydrolyze, is apparent 
but, on the other hand, where the semicarbazide is difficnilt'Iy, and its 
hydrochloride readily, soluble, a sufficiency of the mineral acid has the 
advantage of effecting clear solution at the end of the reduction. In order 
to keep'down the acid concentration, it will frequently be found advisable 
to add the hydrochloric acid gradually at different stages of the reduction. 
Of the semicarbazones investigated, the velocity of hydrogenation is.great- 
est in the case of those of hexanone,' carvone and acetone, and'vSlowest jti 
that of .fenchone, while camphor and mentlione semicarbazones, in the order■ 
named, follow fenchone semicarbazone in their slowness of reduction. T!ic 
effe'ct of temperature here has not been studied, but it is quite evident 
that at higher temperatures there would be danger of increased irydrol- 
ysis of the semicarbazones. 

The reduction of carvone semicarbazone is of interes't I'jecxiusc it 
two double bonds between carbons and a tliirc! between a and a 

nitrogen. It is certain that the reduction of tlic C-—N con'i}:)lex does 
not precede that of the C=C complexes, beeaiivse, witli c')i:ie-t}iircl 
of the calculated hydrogen consumed., there remains, even witli one molecu¬ 
lar equivalent of'hydrochloric acid present,, a'large amount of insoluble' 
semicarbazone./ The indications are that, the difference in'velocities of 
the'reduction of the unsaturated .complexes is not sufficient to' allow of 
isolation of partial reduction products of' carvone semicarbazone, at least 
with satisfactory'yields. However,'.no 'experiments' were' made in this 
direction. . ' ' 

■ :Tlie aliphatic and 'hydro-aromatic semiearbazides', in contrast to the aryl 

Compare A. Skita, Ber„ 52, 1521. (1919). . Tochte, Baiky'and Noyes.^ ■TirifS Jour¬ 
nal,. 43, 2599 (1931). 
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semicarbazides, form stable salts that do not lose hydrochloric acid on 
standing. However, the hydrochlorides in aqueous solution react acid to 
methyl orange. All semicarbazides add a molecule of phenyl isocyanate 
and with acid chlorides yield acyl derivatives wrhich with caustic alkalies 
lose a molecule of water to form triazoles,® They apparently react with 
phenyl mustard oil, but the products could not be made to crystallize. 
The hydro-aromatic semicarbazides react with nitrous acid, but crystalline 
nitroso compounds were not isolated. On oxidation this type of semicar- 
bazicles yields azo compounds that cannot be isolated because of the ease 
with which they invariably transpose to the isomeric, colorless semicar- 
bazones.^ All of the hydro-aromatic semicarbazides investigated give water- 
insoluble condensation products with formaldehyde® which possess various 
solubilities in organic solvents and are neutral to both acids and alkalies. 
Ill no instance ivas a w^ay of recrystallizing these substances found. Ex¬ 
periments aimed at acid and alkali hydrolysis of the hydro-aromatic semi¬ 
carbazides to the corresponding hydrazino compounds did not produce 
the desired results. The decomposition of hexahydrophenyl semicarbazide 
at elevated temperatures is discussed in the succeeding article. 

Experimental Part 

General Conditions for' Reduction of Semicaibazones —In the case 
of most semicarbazones, it is advisable to prepare the colloidal platinum 
solution before the addition of the substance to be reduced. To a mixture 
of 200 cc. of water, 100 cc. of methyl alcohol, 5 cc. of 10% chloroplatinic 
acid and a few drops of seeding solution is added 0.4 g. of gum arabic, and 
the mixture is shaken in the usual way with hydrogen under pressure until 
a deep black color develops. A grayish, colloidal solution at this stage 
indicates a catatyst of poor eiSiciency and should not be used, since the 
physical state of the colloid has a pronounced effect on the rate of hydro¬ 
genation and the yield of semicarbazide. The semicarbazone is next added 
to the platinum solution, followed by the requisite amount of hydrochloric 
acid, and the reduction carried out with agitation in the usual way with an 
initial pressure of hydrogen registering 2Va atmospheres, (35'lbs.). ' It 
is; advisable to hydrogenate semicarbazones with a pressure never lower 
than 1 Vs atmospheres (25 lbs.). In the reductions described, 33% alcohol 
was employed as solvent with the ratio of solvent to platinic chloride of 60 cc. 
to 'l cc. ' In all cases except that of benzal semicarbazone 1, g.' of seiiiicar- 
bazoiie was reduced in 6 cc. ■ of the colloidal solution.; As, a rule, semicar- 

, ' ' ^ Compare Widman, Ber., 29, 1946' (1896). Badey and Acree, ibid., 3'S, 1520 
(1900)..,"Ref. 2,,,p. 32. 

. ^ Compare Elbers, Ann.a2^, 854 (1885). E. Fischer, Ber., 29,,894,(1896)., Thiele, 

Am, 376,267 (1910).,; .Ref.iVp. 1561.'' 

, Compare Rassow, J. pmkt. Cltem., [2] 64, ■ 131 (1901). ■ Knorr and Weidel, Ber., 

42/3525 (1909). /A;;': 
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bazones and, unless present as hydrochlorides, many seii:iiearl:)azides are not 
completely soluble in this concentration of alcolioL A liiglicn:’ concentra¬ 
tion is objectionable because, frequently, it breaks tlie colloid aiid in any 
event has a tendency to inactivate the catalyst. 

The general method of procedure in carrying out the reduction o:f semi- 
carbazones and the isolation of the seniicarbazide fotined is given under tlie 
preparation of feiichyl seniicarbazide. The additional, data in follow¬ 
ing table are self-explanatory, 

TabIvU I 

Hydrogenation Experiments 


Semicarbazide 

Semicar- 

b.azone 

Methyl 

alcohol 

Water 


Pt so!. 

Th'nc* 

Yield 

,formed 

G. 

Cc. 

Cc. 

HCl" 

Cc. 

l",I<'.nirs 

% 

Fenchyl —.. 

10 

50 

10 

calc. 

43 

24 

KK) 

Carvomenthyl. 

50 

100 

200 

Vs calc. 

6 

5 

Si) 

Hexahydrophenyl.... 

60 

100 

200 

trace 

5 

3 

80 

Menthyl. 

50 

100 

200 

V 2 calc. 

5 

2.75 

80 

iwPropyl... 

50 

100 

200 

calc.^ 

5 

6 

76 

Benzyl. 

25 

100 

200 

calc. 

5 

2.5 

50 

Bomyl.. 

10 

20 

40 

calc. 

10 

20 

100 


“ Coned, hydrochloric acid was used so as to keep the volume of solution a mini¬ 
mum. 

^ The acid was added in three equal portions, one at the beginning anc! the other 
two when the hydrogen absorbed equalled Va and ivspectively, of the amount re¬ 
quired. 

® This semicarbazone was not isolated, but benzaldehyde and seniicarbazide hydro¬ 
chloride, in calculated amounts, were added to the reduction mixture. 

In all the reduction experiments 0.4 g. of gum arable was used as a pro¬ 
tective colloid for each 300 cc. of colloidal solution, 

Fenchyl Semicarbazide.-—To 43 cc. of 10% chloroplatiiiic acid, in a prcssiire 
are added 0.5 g. of gum arabic in 10 cc. of water, a few drops of seeding colloid, 50 cc. of 
methyl alcohol, 1 cc. of hydrochloric acid (d., 1.2) and 10 g. of fenchone si*riiica,rl)a7,one,'* 
and the mixture is. then shaken at over 2 atmospherf.s’ pres.siire ludil tlie t!K'!(::>rctical 
amount of hydrogen is absorbed. Finally, the colloid is liroken with, acetone, the Oiti'rei,! 
solution evaporated in a vacutt,m on a water-bath, and tlie fehcliyl semiearbaziile tire- 
cipitated with ammonium hydroxide. Conditions have not been estalilislied for i.sola,t ing 
salts of fenchyl semicarbazide which, so far aseexamiued, do .not posst‘SS good crystallizing 
properties. ' Fenchyl semicarbazide is,practically insoluble i,n, water, ether and petroleiuu 
ether, readily soluble in dilute mineral acids, chloroform ami ethyl alcohol, sHglitly 
soluble in benzene and moderately soluble,in acetic ether. It d,issolves in glacial .acetic 
acid but precipitates 0,11 dilution.' For purification, it can'be recrystallized from ethyl 
acetate in short needles, melting at 181 ° with decomposition. 

Analyses. Calc, for CuHnONs: C, 62.56; H, 9.95; N, 19.91. Found: C, 62.51; 
H,. 10.25; N, 20.02. 

,. Beazoyl-fenchyl Semicarbazide, CxoHnN(COC 6 H 5 )NHCONH.>.— To 5 g. of fenchyl 
semicarbazide,, dissolved in 300 cc. of dry benzene, are added 4. cc.'of benzoyl chloride and. 
5.3' g. of sodium bicarbonate, 'After-the mixture has .been relliixed for fo'ur,hours on a 


Wallach, Am., 353,-211 (1907). 
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boiling water-bath, the benzoyl derivative separates as a gelatinous mass. The solvent 
is then distilled and the residue extracted with 95% alcohol From the alcoholic solu¬ 
tion, the benzoyl derivative is precipitated on dilution. On recrystallization from glacial 
acetic acid containing a few drops of water, it is obtained as a fine,'crystalline powder 
which softens at 223° and decomposes at 226°. Like the other benzoyl derivatives de¬ 
scribed ill this paper, it has neither acidic nor basic properties. An analysis of a sample, 
dried at 106°, indicates that the product obtained was not pure. 

Analyses. Calc, for CisHssOaNs: C, 68.57; H, 7.94; N, 13.33. Found: C, 68.02; 
H, 8.39; N, 13.31, 13.36. 

3“Hydroxy-l-fenchyl-5-ph.enyltriazole.—^When 2.85 g. of benzoyl-fenchy! semi- 
carbazide is boiled for one-half hour with 40 cc. of 30% potassium hydroxide, the triazole 
in the forni of its potassium salt separates as an oil and redissolves on dilution. The 
triazole is liberated with hydrochloric acid and extracted with ether. It is readily 
soluble in water, alcohol or glacial acetic acid, slightly soluble iu acetic ether or ben¬ 
zene, and insoluble in the other common solvents. Recrystallized from 95% ethyl al¬ 
cohol, the triazole forms thick, triangular plates, which soften at 230° and melt at 234° 
to a clear, light brown liquid. 

Analyses, Calc, for CisHasONs*. C, 72.73; H, 7.74; N, 14.14. Found: C, 72.57, 
72.79, 72.60; H, 8.00, 8.06, 7.67; N, 14.36, 14.38. 

a£-Phenylcarbamyl“fencliyi Semicarbazide, CioHi7N(CONHC6H5)—NHCONHs.— 
A solution of* 4 g. of fenchyl semicarbazide and 2.4 cc. of phenyl isocyanate in 80 cc. of 
dry benzene is refluxed on a water-bath for one hour. The urethan separates and is 
recrystallized from 95% ethyl alcohol in the form of thin, shaft-like plates with arched 
end-faces, melting to a clear liquid at 192°. Like the other carbamyl derivatives de¬ 
scribed in this paper, it has neither acidic nor basic properties. 

Analyses. Calc, for C 18 H 26 O 2 N 4 : C, 65.45; H, 7.88; N, 16.97. Found: C, 65.33; 
H, 7.93; N, 17.23. 

Carvomenthyl Semicarbazide.—This semicarbazide prepared from carvone semi- 
carbazone,^*^ is readily soluble in the common solvents with the exception of water, ether, 
and petroleum ether. It separates from ethyl acetate in thin plates melting with slow 
gas evolution at 126°. 

Analyses. Calc, for CuHssON^: C, 61.97; H, 10,79; N, 19,72. Found: C, 62.06; 
H, 11.02; N, 19.98. 

Carvone semicarbazone is obtained in a yield of 73% by adding 7 cc. of carvone in 
25 cc. of ethyl alcohol to a solution of 5 g. of semicarbazide hydrochloride and 5 g. of 
anhydrous sodium acetate in 10 cc. of water. After 12 hours the semicarbazone is 
filtered off and washed with water, alcohol, and ether. 

Carvomenthyl Semicarbazide Hydrochloride.—^The hydrochloride separates from 
the reduction mixture of carvone semicarbazone on concentration. Recrystallized from 
95% alcohol, it is obtained in the form of short needles that decompose at 180°. This 
salt is readily soluble in alcohol and water, and very difficultly soluble in the other com- 
mon solvents. 

Analyses. Calc, for CnH240N3Cl: N, 16.83; Cl, 14.23. Found: N, 17.13; Cl, 
13.99. 

Benzoyl-carvomenthyl Semicarbazide.—^The procedure here is the same as in the 
case of the corresponding fenchyl compound, except that only 70 cc. of benzene is em¬ 
ployed to 6 g. of the semicarbazide. When the reaction is completed, one-half of the 
solvent is distilled, and after the addition of 200 cc. of petroleum ether the mixture is 

' /';io:Rupeand'Dorschky;'Fef.,/39,^ 
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refluxed for one lioiir. In tliis way the benzoyl compound is obtained in a siiir:aJ,)Ie sti'ite 
for filtering. Recrystallized from glacial acetic acid coiitaiiiiiig .a, few cli"4'„>}'>s of 'water, 
it melts to a clear liquid at 235'’. It is either difilcultly soluble or iusoiiil;»le in, 'tlie emit- 
moil solvents. 

Analyses. Calc, for CsHoyO^N,: C, 68.14; H, 8.51; ,N, 13.25. Found: C, 67.82; 
H, S.70; N, 13.35. 

3“Hydroxy"I--car?omeiitliyl“5-p1ieByitnazoie.—Tliis triazole, i,r! tlu,.' iist.'i.a,! 

way, can be isolated, in the 'form of an oil, by means of e,x'trae{.:iori 'wi'i,li chiorofo'rm. 
Whe,!! this oil is taken up in alcohol and diluted with 'water, the triaz<'),,le ,si'‘|,):itaie.s .iii a 
crystalline form by allowing the solution to evaporate at rooui tcriri{)era,tui'e. It hais 
solubilities similar to those of the corresponding ferieliyl triazole, a'tid ci-yst.allizes fn".vn'i 
absolute alcohol in thin plates that begin to soften at ISO'’, and melt ctJitipkUi'iy at 187'’. 

Analyses. Calc, for C, 72.24; H, 8.30; N, 14.05. Vnxmd: 0,72.14; 

H, 8.63; N, 14.27. 

csj-Plieiiyicarbaiiiyl-carvomeiithyl Semicarbazide, prei'iared iis, i':ieiize,i'ie sointion 
under the same conditions as the correspeuiding 'fenehyl derivative is, after remo\''a 1 rd 
the greater part of the solvent, reflu.xed wdth petroleum ether, filtered olT, ai'id recrystab 
lized -fro'in acetic acid containing a few drops of water. It is thus ol,)taim„*d in clusters 
of radiating needles that begin to soften at 202®, and melt at 205® 'wdtli gas evolution, 
This derivative is readily soluble in glacial acetic acid and difficultly solul'ile in otlier 
common solvents. 

Analyses. Calc, for C)[sH 2 sO,N 4 : C, 65.06; H, 8.43; N, 16.87, Ih'nuid; C, 65,21; 
H, 8.79;N, 17.05. 

The' Action of Formaldehyde on Carvomentliyl Semicarbazide Hydrochloride.— 
When an aqueous solution of carvomeiithyl semicarl^azide is treated with, an excess of 
formalin, a white crystalline product separates immediately timt is very solulile ii'i tlie 
common organic solvents w^ith the exception of petroleum ether. Since no method; of 
purifying tliis substance by recrystallizatio'n was found, the. sa'inplc' for analysis was 
thoroughly washed with ivater and dried at room temperature in a vacuum. It begii'is 
to,decompose with evolution of amrno.nia at alx'mt-125® and melts with, ri,'ir'l'lier 
position at 150°. The analysis ind'icates 'that in the above react,ion a rm','>lecu,le of water 
is split'out between one inoiecitle of fori'ualdeliyde ai'id 'twa) mo!ec't,!li‘S i'„»f tiu,'* semicarl)!,!* 
zide. A probable structure of this sttbsiance is, tliere'fore, CII>FN{NI,lCF,'',>N\llil)Cii)14o'i)i,!. 

.Analyses.. Calc, for Q^fU&O-AAi^: €, 63.01; H, 10.50; N, 10.18. Fouml: C, 62.70; 

• H, 10.21; N, 18.41. 

Hexahydrophenyl Semicarbazide,—A'fter tlie s<',>luti<,u"i ol',)t;,ii,ued i',u ifie :re.ducti 4 .u"i r,'if 
hexanone semicarbazone,has been concentrated and ehillcil,^^ h,t',x,al,iy'dn>f; 0 ici'iyl semicfir- 
bazide hydrochloride separates as'large acicular'crystals, 'Or tlie frc(^, Ini.S'C I'uay 'lie prev- 
cipitated with a,mmonia, /The base is'■ .readily'vSokible hialcoliol, .slightly in ciliyl 

acetate or benzene, and difficultly soluble in the other'Common solve I'lts. Rem'ystallized 
from 95% ethyl .alcohol, as fine .needles, it softens'at 183',°'and d'ccoinimses'at 185° 
with evolution of gas. , 

Analyses. Calc, for CyHi^ONp' C, 53.50; H, 9.55;'N,'. 26.75. ' Foimd: C, 53.46; 
H, 9.85; N, 26.87. 

'The, hydrochloride recrystallizes from, alcohol ''in 'long, skuider. needles' 'me!ting at 
'176° to 478°, 

Analyses., Calc, for C 7 H 16 ON 3 CI:: N,-21.70;' Cl,, 18.35. ' Fo'undr 'H,''21,85;"Cl, 
"'18.53. 

« Zelinsky, 30j 1541 (1897), 
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BeEZoyl“liexaliydroph.eiiyl Semlcarbazide.—^The conditions employed in the prepa¬ 
ration and isolation of benzoyl-carvomenthyl semicarbazide are followed in this prepara¬ 
tion. This benzoyl derivative is readily soluble in glacial acetic acid, moderately soluble 
in, alcohol, chloroform or acetone, and difficultly soluble in the other common solvents. 
It can be recrystallized from 95% acetic acid in the form of fine needles, which begin 
to soften at 260°, and melt with slow evolution of gas at 267°. 

Analyses. Calc, for CiTIigOaNs:' C, 64.33; H, 7.33; N, 16.08. Found; C, 64.30; 
H, 7.61; N, 16.28. 

3-Hydroxy-i-liexaliydroplienyi-S-phienyltriazole.—This triazole is prepared and 
isolated as was the corresponding carvomenthyl compound. It is very soluble in chloro¬ 
form, less soluble in alcohol, slightly soluble in ethyl acetate, and very difficultly soluble 
in the other common solvents. It separates from alcohol in radiating clusters of slender 
prisms with pyramidal end-faces, and melts to a light brown liquid at 232-234°. 

Analyses. Calc, for C 14 H 17 ON 3 : C, 69.13; H, 7.00; N, 17.28. Found: C, 69.15; 
H, 7.33; N, 17.23. 

o'-Plieiiylcarbamyl-liexaliydroplienyl Semicarbazide, prepared in benzene solution 
under conditions analogous to those for the corresponding carvomenthyl derivative, is 
recrystallized from 95% alcohol as short microscopic needles, w^hich decompose with 
vigorous gas evolution at 236°. It is slightly soluble in ethyl acetate, chloroform, and 
acetone. 

Analyses. Calc, for Ci 4 H 2 a 02 N 4 : C, 60.87; H, 7.25; N, 20.29, Found; C, 60.80; 
H, 7.55; N, 20.53. 

Benzyl Semicarbazide.—^Benzyl semicarbazide was originally prepared by Kessler 
and Rupe by reducing benzal semicarbazone with sodium amalgam.^^ It can be made in 
a simple way by catalytic reduction of a mixture of semicarbazide hydrochloride and 
benzaldehyde in molecular proportions. However, the yield under the conditions em¬ 
ployed is only 50% of that calculated. 

wpPropyl, Bornyl, and Menthyl Semicarbazides^f 

Under the conditions given above for reducing acetone semicarbazone, only Vso 
as much platinum is required as recommended by Neighbors and Bailey, with a slight 
increase in yield of w'<?-propyi semicarbazide. In the isolation of this semicarbazide 
with chloroform, continuous extraction is recommended. Our method of reducing 
camphor semicarbazone gives a quantitative yield of bomyl semicarbazide and employs 
only one-third of the amount of platinum used by Miller and Bailey. In reducing men- 
tlione semicarbazone, y 27 of the platinum employed, by Clark and Bailey is used, and the 
time consumed, in the process, is appreciably shortened. Attention is directed to the fact 
that menthyl semicarbazide hydrochloride is difficultly soluble in the common'solvents. 
It' is, therefore, advisable at the end of the'reduction to filter off the hydi'ochloride before 
breaking the colloid. Any dissolved menthyl semicarbazide is recovered in the usual 
way. 

Benzoyl,Menthyl Semicarbazide.—This.-benzoyl derivative, haspoor crystallizing' 
properties.For analysis it w^as purified by precipitation from its alcoholic solution with 
' 'ethyl acetate as a crystalline powder melting with gas evolution, at 216 

Analysis. Calc, for'C 18 H 27 O 2 N 3 : N,13.25. ■'Found: N, 13.50. 

a-Phenylcarbamyl-menthyl Semicarbazide, prepared like the corresponding ca,rvo-. 
'menthyl compound, crystallizes from alcohol in clusters of radiating needles; which de¬ 
compose'at'184°.'_ 

Eel'.Ippp-ASbO, 1563. ",-"'7:', - 
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Analyses,. Cak. for CisB^sOaN-i: C, 05.06'; U, 8,43; N, 16.87. Bound: C, 65.09; 
H, 8,55; N, 17.21. 

Summary 

L Coii'ditions are given for obtaining good yields of hydro-aromatic semi- 
carbazides' by catalytic reduction of the corresponding semicarbazones. 

2. The catalytic reduction of acetone setnicarbazone to iso-propyl semi- 
carbazide has been simplified. 

3. It is made probable that for the first time a method of general applica¬ 
tion has been found in catalytic reduction for the conversion of semicarb¬ 
azones to the. corresponding seniicarbazides. 

4. Terpene semicarbazides being now readily available, a pharmacological 
study , of the'heterocyclic compounds that can be made from these should 
.prove of interest. 

Austin, Tjsxas 


[Contribution from thi5 Chrmicau Laboratory, University or Texas] 

THE BEHAVIOR OF SEMICARBAZIDES AT ELEVATED 
TEMPERATURES 

By E. J. Both and J. R. Baicey 
Ri^ceivud August S, 1023 

Introduction 

Hexahydrophenyl semicarbazide, described in the preceding article de¬ 
composes at elevated temperatures, forming dihexahydroplienyl carbazide 
(I), hexahydrophenyl urazole (II), and dihexahydroplienyl urazine (III), 

N—C«Hn 

/\ 

CO NH CaHit—N—NH — CO 


CO(NHNKC«Hu)-.j .NH--CO 
I 11 


CO.-NH..Cg,Hii 

III. 


substances described in the experimental part of this paper. It is evident 
that in the formation of I, a molecule of urea is split out between two mole¬ 
cules of .the semicarbazide, and that II results from the interaction of tliis 
urea with a third molecule of the semicarbazide, while if the structure, of 
our .urazine is cdrrectly interpreted by Formula III, its formation is en¬ 
tirely independent of the reactions involved in connection witli I and II. ' 
.'Pinner^ studied the effect of heat oii'p'henyl semicarbazide. and reported 
that at a temperature of ,160-170° there are given of! carbon dioxide, carbon 
monoxide and benzene, while the nonvolatile residue .consists of, tm:clian.ged 
phenyl semicarbazide, phenyl urazole, and .diphenyl urazine. In repeating 
the experiment' Df, Pinnerwe.,find, that,'.ammonia, nitrogen and carbon 
.dioxide, but not carbon monoxide, are evolved. What is more important 
^ Pinner, Ber., 21, 1224 (1888). 
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is the proof that diphenyl carbazide- is also formed, although its isolation 
and analysis here were not effected. Through the remarkable color re¬ 
actions of this substance reported by Cazeneuve^ it can now be identified 
in the minutest -traces and, furthermore, as observed by Skinner and 
Ruliemaiin, this carbazide imparts through atmospheric oxidation to 
ammonium hydroxide solution within a short time a deep red color due to 
the formation of the so-called diphenyl carbazone/^ C 6 H 5 N=NCONHNH- 
CfiHs. We find that phen^d semicarbazide, on the other hand, imparts to 
ammonium hydroxide solution a yellow color and gives none of the Caze- 
iieiive color reaction of the carbazide. That diphen 3 d carbazide is formed 
at least in small amount, even on fusion of phenyl semicarbazide, can be 
demonstrated in a simple way by heating a very small sample of the latter 
substance in an ordinary melting-point tube to liquefaction, then immedi- 
atel}^ removing the tube from the bath, and carrying out the color tests 
referred to above. As is evident from the following equations, the forma¬ 
tion of diphenyl carbazide, as a decomposition product of phenyl semi- 
earbazide, clears up the mechanism of the simultaneous formation here of 
phenyl urazole. 

2 CgHsNHNHCONHs + 5 = (CgHsNHNHIoCO- j- C0(NH2)2 (1) 


CcITNHNHCONHa -f CO{NH2)2 


N—CgHs 
/\ 


= CO NH -I- 2 NH 3 

1 I 

NH—CO 



The structure of Pinner’s so-called diphenyl urazine w^as first correctly 
interpreted by Pleller^ as CgHo-N——NH-CO and this formula has 

I i 

CO—NH—N—CeH 

been confirmed by the work of other investigators.® 

As might be expected, dihexahydrophenyl carbazide does not give color 
reactions analogous to diphenyl carbazide. An explanation of this differ¬ 
ence in behavior of the two carbazides is evident from the following con¬ 
sider ations . All the color reactions of diphenyl carbazide depend primarily 
on the oxidation of this hydrazo body to a mixed liydrazo-azo compound 
containing the group, —N=N—CO—NHNH—. In the hydrazo complex 
of this group the imido hydrogens are replaceable by metals with the forma¬ 
tion of colored salts that possess the unusual property of being soluble in 
organic solvents. On the other hand, dihexahydrophenyl carbazide contains 
the group CO(NHNHCH=) 2 , and it is well known' that the stable; oxida¬ 
tion product expected here would be of hydrazono and not azo structure J 
A Skinner and Riiliemann,.'J. 53,550 (1888). ; ■ 

® Cazeneuve, 24,.557, 684 (1900). 

; '^Heller, i«»., 263,274 (1891). ' \ 

>Ref.4,p.282. 'h,. ' ' 

' Erennd'-and Kiili,-.Ber., 23^2831'(1890)Rolla^ fjaaz. cMm', ttal.f 38, 344 (1908). 

^ 'Poth.aiit! Bailey, This Journal,, 45>'3003 (1923). ' ' 
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It is probaHe that the system, 2 mols. of semicarbazide 1 moh of 
carbazide + 1 of area, represents a reversible reaction. In conform¬ 
ity with this view is the observation of Skinner and 'Rtiheinann^ that phenyl 
seniicarbazide is formed on heating a mixture of diphenyl carbazide:'and 
urea. In the case of the phenyl compounds the equilibrium, shifts' to the 
left, while with hexahydrophenyl compounds it shifts to the right, so that 
in the latter case conditions have been established for obtaining'^ fairly, 
good yield of carbazide by heating the semicarbazide. 

The very unexpected observation was made that hexahydrophenyl semi- 
carbazide on heating with urethan forms the carbazide in^' good . yield. 
Apparently, the action of the urethane is either catalytic or, what is more 
probable, the urethan simply exerts a solvent action, causing a liquefaction 
of the semicarbazide at a temperature lower than its melting point. This 
latter view is in accordance with our observation that protracted heating 
of the semicarbazide melt or the urethan-semicarbazide melt has a marked 
influence in decreasing the yield of carbazide, due probably to its gradual 
decomposition at elevated temperatures. This method of preparing di- 
hexahydrophenyl carbazide, applied to Apropyl and phenyl semicarbazides, 
showed that here urethan has no effect on the carbazide formation, at 
least under the conditions of our experiments. 

Experimental Part 

: The Decomposition of Hexahydrophenyl Semicarbazide at Elevated 
Temperatures.—^The semicarbazide, heated for IV 2 hours at ISO- 
185°, decomposes, giving a strong odor of ammonia and an aromatic odor 
resembling cyclohexanoL The melt, of a slightly yellow color, is extracted 
with 50 cc. of boiling water and filtered.- Trom the filtrate there separates 
a white crystalline product, which’is filtered off, and the filtrate is again 
used for extracting the residue.. In all, three extractions are made with 
the same solution. The water-soluble material is leached out with a little 
chloroform to remove carbazide and urazine present only in small amoiiiits, 
the residue dissolved in ammonia, and the urazole precipitated from the 
filtered- solution with acetic acid. For further purification it is recrystal¬ 
lized from water. The yield of urazole is about 13.8% of that calculated 
, theoreticaly. ' The'water-insoluble product obtained above dissolves: in 
- amtnonia, thus showing the absence of unchanged semicarbazide, 'and;re-" 
precipitates with acetic: acid. ■ It is purified by ,recrystallization' from ah' 
:COhol., ,The yield of urazine is about 34%., The carbazide, which under 
the-above conditions is formed in. very small amount, is dissolved in acetic 
acid -and 'reprecipitated with ammonia with subsequent"recrystallizations 
from;-'water-and acetic ether. Complete' analyses of the above products 
',agree clo'sely in each case with the formula assigned. 

■®'Skinner'and Rubemanii, j&er., 20, 3373 (1887). 
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If the semicarbazide is quickly heated up to 200 12 minutes being con¬ 

sumed in the operation, all the water-soluble material dissolves in diL 
hydrochloric acid, thus showing the absence of urazole, and the carbazide 
is obtained from the acid solution by precipitation with ammonia in a 
yield of 41%. As the water-insoluble material is completely soluble in 
acid, it contains no urazine, but is unchanged semicarbazide. The amount 
recovered amounted to 19,5% of that originally used in the experiment, 

Dihexaliydroplieiiy! Carbazide.—^The carbazide is readily soluble in cold cHoroform 
or alcohol. Recrystallized from water, it is obtained in plates that melt at 187 Acetic 
ether is also well adapted for recrystallizing the carbazide, which is difficultly soluble in 
benzene and sparingly soluble in ether. This substance acts as a strong reducing agent. 

Analyses, Calc, for C 13 H 2 GON 4 : C, 61.42; H, 10.23; N, 22.05. Found; C, 61.38; 
H, 10.34; N-, 22.19. 

Dihexahydrophenyl carbazide hydrochloride separates on dissolving the carbazide 
in methyl alcoholic hydrochloric acid in the form of thin plates, melting with gas evolu¬ 
tion at 217°. 

Analyses. Calc, for C 13 H 28 ON 4 CI 2 : N, 17.12; Cl, 21.47. Found: N, 17.18; Cl 
21.76. 

The most satisfactory method of preparing dihexahydrophenyl carbazide from the 
corresponding semicarbazide is to heat the latter mixed with its weight of urethan 
at 160° until liquefaction ensues and then maintain a temperature of 150° for 15 minutes. 
In this way an almost completely water-soluble melt is obtained which, worked up in 
the way described, gives a yield of 73% of carbazide. In an experiment where the 
mixture of semicarbazide and urethan was heated at 165° for P/s hours, only a 20% 
yield of carbazide was obtained. 

Phenyl semicarbazide and i-propyl semicarbazide, heated with urethan under 
conditions similar to those employed in the case of hexahydrophenyl semicarbazide do 
not give the corresponding carbazides, 

Hexahydrophenyl Urazole, or 3,5-I)ihydroxy-l--Hexahydrophenyl Triazole.-—The 
urazole is readily soluble in hot water and crystallizes on cooling in characteristic, thin, 
prismatic plates which melt at 271 °. It is readily soluble in alcohol and sparingly soluble 
in the other common organic solvents. It does not give a color reaction with ferric 
chloride, shows an acid reaction to litmus, and acts as a strong reducing agent. 

Analyses, :CaIc. for CgHuOxNs: C, 52.46; H, 7.10; N,'22.95. Found: ■ C, 52,71; 
H, 7.25; N, 23.12. , 

The urazole is obtained in a yield of 74.5% by heating hexahydrophenyl semicarb¬ 
azide and urea' in molecular proportions.' ' The ■ mixture • in, a glycerol' bath' at: 200 ° 
quickly liquefies with vigorous evolution of gas with the melt at a temperature of 150°. 
After 10 minutes the melt at a temperature of 190° becomes solid only to liquefy again 
after a few minutes. Toward the end of the operation, which consumes i /2 hour in all, 
the reaction mixture again becomes solid. .During ihe entire operation the ttiixture is ' 
stirred. The urazole prepared in this way acquires its ready solubility in hot water only 
after it has been dissolved in ammonium hydroxide and reprecipitated with acetic acid. 
.'The above method of preparing urazoles.was .originally :used by.Pinner® ia the'prepara- 
tion of the corresponding phenyl urazole from phenyl semicarbazide, 

' Dihexahydrophenyl Urazine' 'or 3 , 6 -Dihydroxy-l, 4 -dlh 6 xahydr 0 phenyl“lA 45 S-' 
Tetrazine.—-The ura.zine is very^ soluble in'chloroform or alcohol, more d,ifficttitly soluble " 

' ^'.Rei.'Dp., 1220.',;: ' 
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in watei% acetic ether, or benzene, and very difficultly soluble in ether. It can be re- 
crystallized from acetic ether in the form of a network of fme needles, or from alcohol 
in slender prisms, which begin to soften at 187° and melt at 197°. Compared with the 
corresponding iirazole, the iirazine is less soluble in water and alcohol and more soluble 
in chloroform, benzene, and acetic ether. It acts as a strong reducing agent and gives 
no color reaction with ferric chloride. 

Analyses. Calc, for C, 60.00; H, 8.57; N, 20.00. Found: C, 60,32; 

H, 8.81; N, 20.03. 

Dihexahydrophenyl carbazide and urea, heated in molecular proportions at 180° 
for 30 minutes, do not yield urazine, at least not in an amount sufficient for identification. 
This is in conformity with the structural formulas assigned here. 

The most satisfactory method of preparing dihexahydrophenyl urazine is. through 
the decomposition of the hydrochloride of the corresponding semicarbazide. When 
this salt is heated for V 2 hour at 200-“210°, there is ver 3 '^ little evolution of gas and the 
product without liquetying becomes viscous. For isolation of the urazine, the am¬ 
monium chloride, along with a small amount of carbazide, is leached out with boiling 
water, the residue dissolved in ammonium hydroxide, the solution filtered from tarry 
matter, and the urazine precipitated with acetic acid. This method of preparation gives 
a 70% yield of urazine. 

The Gaseous Products Evolved on Heating Phenyl Semicarbazide.— 
As stated above, Pinner found among the decomposition products of plienyl 
semicarbazide, ammonia, carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide. In testing 
for carbon dioxide, it should be observed that this combines with the am¬ 
monia given off to form ammonium carbamate. To determine whether 
carbon monoxide is formed in the decomposition of the semicarbazide, 
5 g. was heated at 109° for 5 hours in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 
The gas, collected in the usual way over 30% sodium hydroxide, measured 
21.0 cc. at 26° and 746 mm. No reduction of this volume was effected by 
scrubbing the gas with cuprous chloride, which proves quite conclusively 
that nitrogen and not carbon monoxide was the gas under investigation. 

Summary 

1. Diphenyl carbazide is formed together with phenyl tirazole and di¬ 
phenyl urazine when phenyl semicarbazide is heated. The. carbazide was 
identified by its characteristic color reactions. 

2. ■ Hexahydrophenyl, semicarbazide, like phenyl semicarbazide,' de¬ 
composes, when, heated with the formation,of the corresponding carbazide, 
urazole and urazine. These were all isolated and analyzed. 

3. Special methods are given in each case for the preparation in good 
yields of hexahydrophenyl urazole, dihexah 5 ^drophenyl carbazide and 
dihexahydrophenyl urazine from hexahydrophenyl semicarbazide. 

■ ,AtJsriN,,T:exAS ■ 
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/CH.COONa 

RAs(ONa). + ClCHaCOONa —RAs=o + NaCl* (4) 

^ONa 

led, to the supposition that it would react with sodium arsenite as well. 
It has now been found that sodium chloro-acetate can be converted quanti¬ 
tatively into arsono-acetic acid merely by allowing it to react in aqueous 
solution for two hours with a 100% excess of sodium arsenite. On account 
of the extreme solubility of the product, it is best isolated as the barium 
salt. 

To prepare arseno-acetic acid, barium arsono-acetate is stirred with hot 
aqueous sodium sulfate, barium sulfate filtered off, and the cold filtrate 
tfeated with sulfuric acid and sodium hypophosphite. On long standing 
in the cold there results an excellent yield of arseno compound. If the re¬ 
action mixture is heated even at a temperature as low as 50°, there is de¬ 
composition with formation of inorganic arsenic and the product is badly 
contaminated with polyarsenide as a result. Wlien pure, arseno-acetic 
acid consists of yellow needles, w^hich decompose above 200° without 
melting, and are insoluble in water and common organic solvents, but read¬ 
ily soluble in pyridine and in dilute aqueous alkali hydroxides and carbon¬ 
ates./ 

Aromatic polyarsenides have been prepared by the' simultaneous reduc¬ 
tion of aromatic arsonic acids and arsenious acid.^° In a similar manner re¬ 
duction of one molecular equivalent of arsenic trioxide and two of arsono- 
acetic acid leads to the formation of the bright vermilion-red polyarsenide, 
tetra-arseno-acetic acid: 

OAs HsObAs-CHo-COOH As==As-CH 2 -COOH 

O -j- 7 H 3 PO 2 —>• j 4- 7 HsPOs 4” 2 H 2 O (5) 

OAs HaOsAS’CHrCOOH As=As-CH 2 -COOH 

In solubility and in behavior toward heat this compound closely resembles 
arseno-acetic acid. 

The sodium salts of arseno-acetic and tetra-arseno-acetic acids are pre¬ 
cipitated from aqueous solution by addition of alcohol. Pharmacological 
tests on these salts are being performed by Professor H. G. Barbour of the 
University of Louisville, who will publish the results elsewhere. 

The preparation of homologs and derivatives of the substances described 
in this communication, including aliphatic-aromatic arseno compounds, 
is now in progress. A similar series derived from the chlorohydrins will 
also''be"'made. 

'Ref. 8 , p. 925. ■ Bertheim, Ber., 48,' 350 (1915). 'Ref. 2'p.' Lewis and Cheetham, 
This Journal. 45,/514';^ 

German pat., 270,254. Fargher, j, Chem. 117, 865 (1920). Christiansen, 
Tmsj0TONAn,43,m (1921); 45, 1807,2182(1^^ _ , ' V, ' 
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Experimental Part 

Arsono«“acetic Acid^^i H 203 As‘CH 2 *C 00 H.—The second reference 
contains a description of the preparation of arsoiio-acetic acid from sodium 
arsenite and sodium cliloro-acetate. Using the reagents in the proportion 
stated in this patent only one-third of the chloro-acetic acid' and one-lialf 
of the arsenic trioxide are converted into calcium arsono-acetate. The melt¬ 
ing point of the free acid is given as 152°, and of the ethyl ester as 94-95°. 

The author of the present paper performed his original experiment with 
sodium arsenite and sodium cliloro-acetate in September, 1920, and this 
method of synthesis was iiidicated'in an application'filed with the Research 
Fellowship Board, National Research Council, in February, 1921. 

A solution of 99 g. of arsenic trioxide and 160 g. of sodium hydroxide in 300 cc. of 
water is cooled to room temperature; of this a Icc. portion is then titrated with iodine 
according to the common volumetric method for the detennination of arsenic. In the 
sodium arsenite solution is dissolved 47.25 g. of chloro-acetic acid (50% of the calculated 
quantity) and the strongly exothermic reaction begins. At the end of two hours a 
second Icc. portion of the reaction mixture is removed and titrated. The result indi¬ 
cates that approximately one-half of the sodium arsenite has disappeared. The solution 
is acidified with glacial acetic acid, avoiding an excess, and cooled. Most of the remaining 
arsenic trioxide precipitates and is filtered off. The filtrate is poured into a solution con¬ 
taining 185 g. of crystallized barium chloride in 500 cc. of warm water. Barium arsono- 
acetate, Ba( 00 C.CH 2 .As 03 Ba) 2 . 6 ^/ 2 H 20 , immediately forms as a white, finely divided 
precipitate. It is filtered on a 15cm. Buchner funnel, washed thoroughly with water 
and dried on plates. The precipitated product is quite pure, but it can be recrystalllzed 
from a large volume of boiling water, in which it is sparingly soluble, as fine, feathery, 
colorless needles. The yield is almost quantitative (between 220 and 230 g.). 

Analyses, Subs., 0.1542, 0.3587: loss at 110°, 0.0203, 0.0464. Calc, for C 4 H 4 O 10 - 
As2Bas.6V2H20:H20, 13.13. Found: 13.16,12.93. 

Dried subs., 0.2789, 0.1410: 18.5, 9.3 cc. iodine (1 cc. = 0.00293 g. As). Dried 
subs.; 0.2151, 0.3594: .BavS 04 , 0.1922, 0.3226. ■ Calc, for CJdAoAs^Bas; As, 19.38; 
Ba, 53.23. Found: As, 19.43,19.32; Ba, 52.59, 52.82. 

The' necessity for using an excess of sodium arseni'te is shown by an experiment with 
reagents'as indicated theoretically in Equation. 1. After the reaction mixture had stood 
lor.4 horns it was demonstrated by iodine titration that 49% of the original sodium 
arsenite remained. No change, was produced by 18 hours’ refluxing. At this point one 
, additionar molecular' equivalent' of chloro-acetic acid and of sodium liyd,roxide 'were 
'd,issolved in. the' solution, After 4 additional hours of refluxing, 46% of the sodit,.im ar- 
senile had still failed to react 

■ Sodium arsono-acetate is prepared by adding 89.1 g. of barium arsono-acetate „to a 
'.■solution of.42.5 g.,of anhydrous sodimn sulfate in 200 cc. of hot water. ' The mixture is 
digested for 1 hour at 100° and frequently stirred. The barium sulfate is then'filtered 
■ O'ff a.nd' the filtrate concentrated on the steam-bath. Sodium' arsono-acetate' is obtained 
in s'evera! fractions having a combined weight^ of 47.8 g. (calc., 50.0 g.)..'' This product 
contains a slight impurity .of sodimn sulfate, from which it is completely freed by one or 
' two,recrystallizations., In final form sodium'arsono-acetate is a. white, microcrystalline 

;,', « Ref. '8. '.Huismati, Callsen and; .Grtittefien, U. {3.".Tat' 1,445,685, , Feb, ,2Q'^''492't3;' 

17, 1534 (1923); Austrian pat. 93,325; Swiss pat 97,977; Chem^, Zentr,, 1923, 
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powder tliat readily dissolves in cold water to give a solution whicli reacts alkaline to 
litmus. 

■ Analyses. Subs., 0.5544: loss at 110°, 0.0000. Subs., 0.1913, 0.1389: 19.3,14.0 
cc, iodine'’■(! cc. = 0.00293 g. As). Subs., 0.1729, 0.1729: NaaSO-i, 0,1455, 0.1491. 
Calc, for CsHsO^sNas: As, 30.00; Na, 27.60. Found: As, 29.56, 29.53; Na, 27.24^ 
27.92. 

Isolation of free arsono-acetic acid from the original reaction mixture after pre- ^ 
cipitatioii of the excess of arsenic trioxide is not very satisfactory, since the acid is sepa¬ 
rated from the various inorganic by-products of the reaction only by a long and ineffi¬ 
cient process of fractional crystallization in which the solvent is gradually changed from 
water to alcohol. The acid is more readily obtained from the barium salt. A mixture 
of 22.5 g. of powdered barium arsono-acetate and 100 cc. of -water containing 5 cc. of 
sulfuric acid (d., 1.84) is mechanically stirred at room temperature for several hours. 
Barium sulfate is removed by filtration and the filtrate concentrated in a vacuum over 
sulfuric acid in the cold. At very small volume crystallization commences. Twenty- 
five cc. of absolute alcohol is stirred with the mixture of crystals and viscous liquor 
and the insoluble, inorganic, arsenic containing material filtered off. To the fil-trate 
25 cc. of ligroin is added and the mixture concentrated at room temperature as before, 
Arsono-acetic acid now crystallizes, is filtered off, washed with ligroin and dried on a 
tile. The product consists of colorless, shining plates; m. p., 152° (loss of gas). It is 
very soluble in water and alcohol, sparingly soluble in hot glacial acetic acid, practically 
insoluble in ligroin, benzene, acetone, chloroform or ethyl acetate. 

Analyses. Subs,, 0.1778, 0.1475: 24.5, 20.3 cc. iodine (1 cc. = 0.00293 g. As), 
Calc, for C 2 H 6 O 6 AS: As, 40.76. Found: 40.37,40.32. 

Heating during the preparation of arsono-acetic acid as outlined above is inad¬ 
visable. Apparently the arsono group is split off very easily when arsono-acetic acid 
Is in hot mineral acid solution and, unless heating is avoided, the isolation of the acid 
becomes difficult or impossible. 

Arseno-acetic Acid, HOOC*CH 2 *As=As*CHj*COOH,—solution of 12.5 g. of 
sodium arsono-acetate and 30 g. of sodium h 3 rpophosphite (NaH2P02.H20) in 150 cc. of 
15% sulfuric acid is allowed to stand iff the cold. After two days the yellow precipitate 
is filtered off, washed several times with water and dried in a vacuum over sulfuric acid. 
When dried in air the product darkens slightly, due undoubtedly to oxidation. The 
filtrate is allowred to stand as before and, after two additional two-day periods, the re- 
action is practically complete; total yield, 6.2 g. (calc., 6.7 g.). Arseno-acetic acid forms 
miniite yellow needles which begin to decompose at about 205°, but do not melt below 
260°. It is insoluble in water and common organic solvents, but readily soluble in pyri¬ 
dine, dil. sodium hydroxide, and dil. sodium carbonate solutions. ■ Usually at least ' 01 ^ 
of the fractions will be found to be analytically pure and the rest nearly so. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1023, 0,1444: 19.5, 27.5 cc. iodine (1 cc, == 0.00293 g. As). 
Calc, for C 4 H 6 O 4 AS 2 : As, 55.96. Found: 55.86, 55.80. 

For' the preparation of arseno-acetic acid on a, larger scale it is convenient to warm 
the wet, freshly filtered barium arsono-acetate, prepared as described above with, sodium.' 
sulfate solution and to treat the, filtrate from'barium sulfate, with sulfuric acid and .sodium' 
hypophosphite in, the cold., , Yields of 80-90%"calculated, from, the chloro-acetic acid 
are obtained.'' In one ,run the reaction mixture was heated' at 50-55° and the reduction 
completed,,iU' 8 hours. The orange-colored product was found to contain over,70% of 
'.arsenic.","'Evidently ,the decomposition alrea,dy'noted haff.taken place and'simultaneous' 
.re'daction of, the arsoniC'add with an 'kiorganic''arsenic,campound''gave,,a,mixture,,CGm-' 
',:posed'':p'rincipally,',''Of^'polyars'enide'. , 'In/the/cold-'this formation',of inorganic arsenic, is 
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largely prevented, but even at this low tenipcrature later Fractious of material may con¬ 
tain a small quantity of tetra-arseno-acetic acid. 

A solution of 3.35 g. of arseno-acetic acid in 25 cc. of 5% sodium hydroxide is fil¬ 
tered and 75 cc. of 05f'o alcohol added. A yellow oil precipitates which, after several 
hotirs^ standing, crystallizes in resets composed of very fine needles. Tliese are filtered 
off, washed repeatedly with 95% alcohol and dried in a vacuum over sulfuric acid; 
weight, 3.7 g. The salt is then in the form of a light yellow-brown powder w^icli re¬ 
tains some solvent, probably alcohol, and must be dried to constant weight at 110° 
before analysis. Disodium arseno-acetatc is readily soluble in water, giving a clear 
yellow solution which reacts slightly alkaline to litmus. 

Subs., 0.1257, 0.2081: 20.5, 34.0 cc. iodine (1 cc. = 0.00293 g. As). 
Subs., 0.1665, 0.2201: Na^SO.,, 0.0768, 0.1045. Calc, for C 4 H 40 .iAs 2 Nao: As, 48.08, 
Na, 14.74. Found: As, 47.78, 47.87; Na, 14.93, 15.37.. 

Tetra-arseiio-acetic Acid, HOOC-CHo-As—As—-A.s=====AsCVH 2 ‘CX 0 OH—Arsono- 
acetic acid is prepared from sodium arsenite and sodium chloro-aceta,te in a run just half 
the size of that described above. As soon as the x'eaction is complete, 150 g. of sulfuric 
acid (d., 1.84) and 100 g. of sodium hypophosphite are dissolved in the solution. After 
three hours a mixture of arsenic trioxide and sodium sulfate containing a little highly- 
colored organic arsenic compound is filtered off, and the filtrate is allowed to stand in the 
cold. A bright red precipitate gradually forms, which is filtered off at 3- to 4-day inter¬ 
vals, washed several times with water and dried hi a vacuum over sulfuric acid. Drjdng 
in air causes the exposed surface to blacken. Altogether, five fractions are obtained, 
most of which are fairly pure; total yield, 25.6 g. Heating increases the rate of reaction 
but tends to produce an impure product. Tetra-arseno-acetic acid is a bright vermil¬ 
ion-red, microcrystalline powder, which begins to decompose at about 180°, but does not 
melt below 250 °. The solubilities are closely similar to those of arseno-acetic acid. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1360, 0.1926: 33.1, 46.9 cc. iodine (1 cc. = 0.00293 g. As). 
Calc, for C 4 H 6 O 4 AS 4 : As, 71.77. Found: 71.31, 71.37. 

Seven'g. of tetra-arseno-acetic acidjs divssolved in 50 cc. of 5% sodium hydroxide 
solution. On addition of 50 cc. of 95% alcohol, a thick, dark oil is precipitated. The 
dilute alcohol is decanted, the residue redissolved in 50 cc. of waiter and an equal volume 
of 95% alcohol added. The precipitate can now usually be obtained crystalline. It is 
filtered off, washed with 50% alcohol and dried in a vacuum over sulfuric acid; weight, 
6.4 g. Monosodiuin tetra-arseno-acetate is a red-brown iiowder which is considerably 
' :less soluble in water than disodium arseno-acetate. The solution is dark colored and re¬ 
acts practically neutral to litmus, with possibly a slight tendency toward alkalinity. It 
noteworthy, that a monosodium salt is-formed in spite of use of an excess of sodium 
'hydroxide.'.: ' 

.".Analyses. Subs., 0.1090, 0.1232 : 25.4, 28,8 cc. iodine (1 cc. ~ 0.00393 g. As), 
Subs.; 0.1784, 0.1578: Na 2 vS 04 , 0.0312, 0.0286. Calc, for C 4 HAAs 4 Na: As, 68.18; 
Na, 5.23. Found: As, 68.28, 68.49; Na, 5.66, 5.87. 

Summary 

;■ ' .1. Action of a 100% excess of sodium arsenite on sodium cMoro-acetate ■ 
gives a quantitative yield of arsono-acetic acid. 

Reduction .of .arsoiio-acetic.' acid''with ;hypopliospliorous acid pro¬ 
duces'arseno-acetic'aeid.;.'. 

.,'B.y',si.mtfftaneo.us'veductio^ 'onei-molecular'/equivaletit of arsenic 
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trioxide and two of arsono-acetic acid the polyarsenide^ tetra-arseno-acetic 
acid, is' obtained, 

4. Water-soluble sodium salts of the above acids are readily prepared, 

5. Analogous series derived from various halogen acids and halo- 
hydrins are now being synthesized in this laboratory. 

Ne;w Haven, CoNNEcticux 


[Contribution from the Chemicau Laboratory of the University of Ieeinois] 

THE USE OF PLATINUM OXIDE AS A CATALYST IN THE 
REDUCTION OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS, IV. 
REDUCTION OF FURFURAL AND ITS DERIVATIVES^ 

By W. E. Kaufmann^ with Roger Adams 

Received August 15, 1923 

The commercial development of furfural during recent years and its re¬ 
markable cheapness has led to many investigations for new uses. This 
communication describes the results obtained on the catalytic reduction of 
furfural and a number of its simple derivatives. The reduction is of inter¬ 
est not only because the products might be of practical importance, but also 
because there has been very little work done on the reduction of compounds 
of the furane series. Moreover, furfural itself is a different t 3 U>e of aldehyde 
from those which have thus far been reduced with the use of platinum oxide® 
as a catalyst and ferrous chloride as an activating agent. 

The first work on the reduction of furfural was published in 1906 by Padoa and 
Ponti^ who passed the vapors of furfural with hydrogen over a nickel catalyst at 190 
The primary product of the reduction was furyl alcohol. Further reduction always 
took place and from the mixture of reaction products it was possible to isolate methyl-2- 
furane, methyl-2'tetrahydrofurane and pentanol-2. It may thus be seen that rupture 
of the ring took place during reduction, though to only a very slight extent. The same 
authors reported that when they used a temperature of 270° the decomposition yielded 
in addition furane and carbon monoxide. 

Law® studied the electrolytic reduction of furfural in the presence of alkali and acid 
but, with the exception of a smaE amount of furyl alcohol -when the acid solution was 
used, only resins were obtained. 

Pringsheim and Noth® reduced furfural by passing the vapors with hydrogen over 

T Part of the chloroplatinic acid used in this investigation was purchased with the 
aid of a grant from the Bache Fund of the National Academy of Sciences. For this aid 
the authors are greatly indebted.'' 

® This communication is an abstract of a thesis submitted by W. E. Kaufmann in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Chem¬ 
istry at the University of Illinois. 

3 (a) Voorhees and” Adams, This Journal, 44, 1397 (1922). (b) Carothers and 
Adams, 45,1071 (1923). (c) Adams and Shriner, 45,2171 (1923). 

Padoa and Ponti, Atti, R, accad. Linc&i, IS^ 610 (1906); 

A7,'[2l';105:,;(1907). ■ 

®Taw, 

®'Pringsheim'andNoth, Ber,, 53, 114 (1920). 
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iron as a catalyst at 200°. They observed the formation of the same products reported 
by Padoa and Poiiti when nickel wars used'and in addition, furaiie and diliydrofiiraiie- 
They concluded that in the reduction of furfural (1.) the aldehyde group can be reduced 
to a metliyl, (2) the aldehyde group may be eliminated entirely with the foriiiatioii of 
fiiraiie or hydrogenated ftiranes, and finally (3) the ring is ruptured and,, the resulting 
products are hydrogenated. ■ , 

More recently, the reduction of furfural has been undertaken by Wietiliaus/ using 
charcoal impregnated with palladium chloride solution as a catalyst and reducing with 
hydrogen at ordinary temperatures and one atmosphere pressure. The reduction, was 
carried out in the presence of water as well as without any solvent. There was thus 
obtained as a chief product tetraliydrofuryl alcohol, but in addition high-boiling products 
which the author supposed to be bimolecular compounds' similar to those reported by 
Skita in the reduction of citral.' These, however, were not investigated. The reaction 
was apparently quite unsatisfactory since it required 285 hours’ time w^ith 10 additions 
of fresh catalyst for the-reduction of 48- g. of furfural. By the reduction of ftrrjd alcohol 
the same author obtained a i'caction mixture similar to that from furfural itself, thus 
indicating that ftiryl alcohol was the primary reduction product. 

The reduction of furane and other derivatives besides furfural has been less ex¬ 
tensively-studied. ■ Bourgignon® Deported 'theDeduction of furane with hydrogen and a 
nickel catalyst at 170°* - A large portion of-the furane was recovered unchanged and, in 
addition, a small amount of tetrahydrofurane and ?z-butyl alcohol. 

Douris^ reduced furyl ethyl carbinol with hydrogen and nickel catalyst at 175° and 
obtained as the chief product ethyl tetrahydrofuryl carbinol. .As by-products were 
formed propyi-2-tetrahydrofurane, propyl-butyl ether, propyl-butadienyl ether, di¬ 
propyl ketone and a sirup which ivas not purified but which the author believed to be a 
glycol.,-' - ' ■ ■ 

Yoder and Tollens^® showed that by the action of sodium amalgam, pyromucic acid 
was not reduced. On the other hand, with this same reagent Hill and Wheeler“ reduced 
furane-2,5-dicarboxylic acid readily to the tetrahydro derivative. 

jS-Furyl-acrylic acid has been reduced by Markwald with phosphorus and liydriodic 
add to pimelic acid.^® 

■ Semler^* reduced fural-acetophenone with sodium and alcohol to fiiryl-plicnyl- 
propane.' Apparently no reduction of the furane ring took place in this ,rea,c'fcio3i. 

Catalytic reduction with platinum or palladium catalyst has been used on a numl)er 
of furfural derivatives. Wienhaus and Sorge^'* reduced pyromucic acid in tl:ie presence 
of platinum chloride and gum arabic,to.a product which they ide,titi!icd as tetrahydro- 
pyromucic acid. The reduction, just as with furfural itself, took place* only very slowly 
and'no yield'was reported. Asahina and Shibata,^® by means of hydn jyy'n a rid platimmi 
black in acetic acid, reduced methyl d-furyl-propionate. to methyl /i-U‘l,ra.'hy(lrQ,fij,ry'l-“ 
pro-pionate. Windaus and Dalmer,^*^ using hydrogen and platinum black, reduced, 

■ d-fury! acrylicacid,tO'iS-tetrahyd.rofuryl-propionic acid. Finally, Bargellini and Marte- 

^'Wienhaus, Ber., S3, 1656 (1920). 

^ Bourg^gaon, Bull, soc, cMm. Belg., 22^87 (1908). 

® Douris, Coffi'pL rend,, ISYf 722 (1913). 

Yoder and Tollens, Ber., 34, 3462 (1901). 

^kHiU and Wheeler, Am. Chem, J., 25, 463 (1901). 

Bernier, 39, .726 (1906). 

Wienhaus and Sorge, 46,1927 (1913). 

' 'Asahmaa,ndShibata,/.P/zam. 423,391/400 (1917),. „ , - - 

Wixidaus and Dalmer, p6T., S3, 2304 (1920). 
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giani^^ reduced fural-acetopheiione with hydrogen and platinum or palladitim black. 
They reported that only the ethylene double bond in the side chain was hydrogenated. 
Since quite different results were obtained in this investigation it may be mentioned 
that' the method of these authors consisted merely in bubbling the hydrogen through a 
warm solution of the substance in alcohol without using pressure. 

In this investigation the reduction of furfural, fural-acetone, fural- 
acetophenone, furoin, pjTomucic acid, ethyl pyromiicate and 
acrylic acid was studied. Alcohol was used as a solvent, and the catalyst 
employed was the platinum oxide® recently described and shown to be so 
active for the reduction of various types of organic compounds. 

No difficulty was observed in the reduction of furfural when the proper 
conditions were used. The first experiments in this investigation consisted 
in determining the nature of the product obtained by the absorption of 
1 molecular equivalent of hydrogen. It was found that a quantitative 
yield of furyl alcohol resulted, thus establishing without question that the 
initial point of attack of the h 3 ^drogen was the aldehyde group and that no 
other part of the molecule reacted until after the aldehyde group was com¬ 
pletely reduced. 

The other experiments were carried out to determine the nature of the 
products of reduction when as much hydrogen was absorbed as would be 
taken up. Instead of the absorption of three molecular equivakrits of hy¬ 
drogen, as would be expected'if merely the aldehyde and the two double.' 
bonds of the furane ring were, reduced, it was always found that more was 
absorbed, 3.2 to 4.3 molecular equivalents, the amount depending generally, 
upon the type of catalyst used, the mode of reactivation and the length of' 
time the' reactions were allowed to proceed at the very end of the absorption* 
The reaction mixture obtained by the complete reduction of 12 runs of 50 
g. each of' furfural was worked up at one time. After distillation of the 
alcohol a brown oil resulted wffiich weighed approximately 600 g.., showing 
that no very volatile materials, had been produced. The mixture was first, 
carefully fractionated' a number of times tinder diminished pressure' until' 
it separated into four main fractions, each boiling wdthin'a few degrees. 
These fractions were then redistilled' independently and constant' boiling 
products isolated. The first substance boiled at at .7,51 mm. and 

proved by analysis and by its physical constants to be w-amyl alcohol. ' The 
second substance boiled at 176-177'^ at 751 mm. and was pure"tetrahydro- 
' furyl 'alcohol'. Its constants agreed exactly with those described "in "the 
literature for this substance. ' The .third substance'boiled at"'210',5-211.5° 
at"751'miii. By analysis and its formation of a diacetate'it''was'shown to 
be':a' "pentane'glycol. "It undoubtedly was 'pentane'diol-l,2v a substance 
which "has not ''been/previously described.' The fourth "substance boiled 
.' ''at 239-241° at 751' mm. and w,as'shown to,be pen'tanedioI-1,,5-.,'' By'analysiS', 
'' .'and'by.a'''comparison''of'its physical''constants: and ..those of, its diacetate'w,ith,. 

' '''''''''*^'''BargellM M'arte^ani, Gazz. cUm. 417, 427 {'1912)''.,'' 
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the constants given in the literature for these substances, the compoimd 
was identified. Practically no residue was obtained. The four main 
fractions, from the lowest to the highest boiling weighed, respectively, 60 g., 
222 g., 131 g. and 51 g. These figures do not represent the weight of pure 
materials obtained, but give some idea of the approximate proportion ■ of 
each compound present in the mixture for one set of runs. The mechanism 
for the formation of these various products is best illustrated in the follow¬ 
ing chart. 

Since the first molecular equivalent of hydrogen absorbed by the furfural 
gave a quantitative yield of furyl alcohol (I), it is obvious that the reduction 
of furyl alcohol itself must take place in a number of different ways. The 
main reaction is obviously simple hydrogenation of the double bonds in the 
furane ring with the formation of the tetrahydrofuryl alcohol (II). On 
the other hand, part of the reduction takes place between the oxygen of the 
furane and one or the other of the two carbons to which it is attached. By 
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:the reduction at Point A in Formula I, an intermediate substance is ob¬ 
tained which'would immediately be reduced to pentaiiediohl,2 (III)., If 
the reduction took place at Point B in Formula I, an intermediate product 
would be formed which would reduce immediately to pentanediol-1,5 (IV). 
"The'n-amyl alcohol (V) may be formed either by the subsequent reduction 
of one of the glycols, possibly the pentanediGl-1,2 or more probably by the 
direct reduction and elimination of oxygen from the furane ring of the furyl 
aleohoi with immediate reduction of the intermediate product. The for¬ 
mation of the glycols or n-amyl alcohol certainly does not take place 
; through the tetrahydrofuryl alcohol as an intermediate, since pure , tetra- 
■ hydrofuryl alcohol could , not be reduced to the. slightest extent iin.der:''.,the,' 
conditions used for the reduction of furfural. 

.comparison of the; rupture of .the furane ring by .this^,reduction method 
.and those, previously 'employed is of interest.' The opening of the furane 
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ring at ordinary temperatures, as found in this investigation, is apparently 
much greater in amount than that which takes place by the use of other 
catalytic methods where high temperatures are emplo 3 red. Moreover, the 
high temperature catalytic reductions gave a larger number of products 
and the number apparently varied with slight changes in conditions. Only 
the same four products of reaction were ever obtained in this work. 

The character of the catalyst had a marked effect upon the speed of the 
reduction of the furfural. The results of the different experiments were of 
such general interest that a detailed discussion of the catalyst is necessary. 
In the previous paper it was shown that the platinum oxide made from spec¬ 
troscopically pure cliloroplaiinic acid was a very inefficient catalyst toward 
the reduction of benzaldehyde. This same thing has been observed in the 
reduction of furfural; only by reactivation of the catalyst could the reduc¬ 
tion be carried out at all, and then only very slowly. The presence of small 
amounts of ferrous chloride, however, caused the same marked increase 
in the activity of the catalyst as was shown in the case of benzaldehyde and 
heptaldehyde. In standard experiments on the reduction of these latter 
compounds, an increase in the amount of ferrous chloride, without changing 
the quantities of the other reagents, had practically no effect upon the speed 
of reduction after a certain minimum quantity had been added. In the 
reduction of furfural, however, this was not the case. With increasing 
amounts of ferrous chloride the speed of reduction increased to a point 
beyond which it decreased rapidly. No explanation of this fact has yet 
been found and a further study of the effect of ferrous chloride is necessary. 

In the experiments to determine these facts, 25 g. of furfural, 75 cc. of 
alcohol and 0.5 g. of catalyst (sp. p.)^® were used with various quantities of 
ferrous chloride. The most effective amount tried was 1.2 cc, of 0.1 M 
ferrous chloride. The results obtained using twice these amounts of 
reagents, namely 50 g. of furfural, 150 cc. of alcohol and 1 g. of platinum 
oxide with various amounts of ferrous chloride, were surprising. It was 
expected that for such a run as this, 2.4 ec. of 0.1 M ferrous chloride would 
activate the platinum so as to cause the reduction of this larger quantity 
to take place with the same speed as shown in the smaller run. This, 
however, wms not the case. With 2.4 cc. of ferrous chloride, the reductiGn 
of the furfural did not take place as rapidly as in the smaller runs. On 
the other hand, if only 1.2 cc. of ferrous chloride was used, the same as in 
the smaller runs, the reduction proceeded just as rapidly. These results 
indicate that a certain amount of ferrous chloride can just as effectively 
activate small or large amounts of platinum catalyst. Further study of this 
relationship with other aldehydes is being made. 

With' these'data available, it is mot’surprising that'in, a series of .runs'of, 

' 'pV*' .is'anabbreviation.indicating.'that■■the.'Catalyst w.as:prepared from .spec-, 

.troscopicahy'pure aMoroplatinic'acid., t ■■■■■■ ■; 
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25 g, of furfural, 75 cc. of alcohol, 0.5 g. of catalyst (sp. p.) and 1.2 cc, of 
0.1 M ferrous cliloride, it was found that wdieti, after complete reduction of 
the furfural, the liquid w''as decanted and fresh quantities of furfural and al¬ 
cohol were added, the addition of more ferrous chloride in the secoiid rim was 
unnecessary. In fact, when ferrous chloride was added, the reduction of the 
second portion of aldehyde was slower than the reduction of the first‘ with¬ 
out addition of ferrous chloride to the second run, the reduction was just as 
rapid as in the first run. The same conditions held true with the third run, 
using the same platinum catalyst. When ferrous chloride was added in the 
first run, also in the second and still again in the third, the reduction was, 
much slower in the third than in the second run and it was quite obvious 
that the catalyst was being gradually rendered ineffective by further addi¬ 
tions of ferrous chloride. On the other hand, with no further addition of 
ferrous chloride-after the first run, the platinum catalyst proved to be 
practically as effective in the'second,' third, fourth and fifth runs. In all 
these 'experiments the, amount of activity restored to the catalyst after 
reactivation with air or oxygen was proportional to that activity held in¬ 
itially-by the catalyst in the presence of any given quantity of ferrous clilor- 
■ide..' - 

- It' is^ noticeable that in tliese series of reductions where further addition 
of ferrous, chloride tended-to cause a diminution in the speed of reduction, 
the diminution in speed of absorption of the first two hydrogens to reduce 
the aldehyde group was much less than the diminution in speed of absorp¬ 
tion of ; the succeeding two to three molecular equivalents of hydrogen. 
The larger amount of ferrous chloride, at the same time as it acts as a pro¬ 
tection for the platinum catalyst from de-oxygenation, poisons the catalyst 
more ;readily in its activity toward the reduction of the etliyleiie double 
bonds than it does toward the reduction of the aldehyde group. 

i^rom these results it may be concluded that in the reduction of furfural, 
as'soon as a sufficient amount of ferrous chloride lias been added to activate 
the',platinum catalyst, no more is necessary and this catalyst then reiiiaiiis 
exceedingly active in the reduction experiments, only an occasiona.! re¬ 
activation with- air : or oxygen being necessary in order to reduce rim a:fter 
run-'of'furfural without changing the catatyst. No attempt was 'made to 
find out- how','many portions of furfural could be reduced with the same 
catalyst under the conditions mentioned before the catalyst iiiigl:it l^ec'ome 
; appreciably affected. 

Many of the -experiments in this investigation were carried out with plati¬ 
num catalyst prepared from spectroscopically pure .chloroplatmic acid. 

,, 'For the average laboratory, it would be a tedioius matter to bring a'll the, 

',platinum, to this state of purity before, using it. Experiments, were, there- 
.fore, -conducted'to''determine,whether similar results" -tol'hose' described 
,' above, could not be obtained by using platinum oxide from, the c. P. -chloro- 
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platinic add of commerce. Such platinum oxide, without the addition of 
ferrous chloride, proved to be a more effective catalyst in the reductionof 
furfural than the oxide from spectroscopically pure chloroplatinic acid but 
the activity did not approach that obtained when a little ferrous chloride 
was present. The difference ■ in the activity of the oxide from the two 
grades of chloroplatinic acid may be attributed to the presence of traces 
of iron or other effective impurities in the c. p* chloroplatinic acid of com¬ 
merce. The results of several experiments show that by the addition of 
the proper amount of ferrous chloride to the platinum- oxide from c.. p. 
chloroplatinic acid of commerce, results could be obtained almost identical 
with those described by the use of platinum oxide from purest raw material. 

It was pointed out in previous papers that the catalyst from the c. p. 
chloroplatinic acid of commerce, after it had been reworked^^. several times, 
graduall}!^ accumulated sufficient impurities so that it became quite active 
as a catalyst in the reduction of aldehydes without the necessity of adding 
ferrous chloride. Moreover, the effectiveness of such a catalyst obtained 
by frequent reworking remained constant after a maximum activity had 
been reached. Such a catalyst was used for the reduction of a large amount 
of furfural. Using 50 g. of furfural, 150 cc. of alcohol and 1 g. of such 
platinum oxide, it was possible to complete the reduction (3.3 to 3.6 molecu¬ 
lar equivalents) within a reasonable time with about six reactivations of the 
catalyst with air with each 50 g. of furfural. As many as six successive 
runs of 50 g. each of furfural were made with the same catalyst and only a 
slight diminution in the speed of reduction was noted. The speed of this 
reduction was less than half that which was obtained by the use of platinum 
oxide with the addition of the proper amount of ferrous chloride. Although 
no similar experiments were carried out with this catalyst in which oxygen 
was used for reactivation, it is probable that the time of reduction could be 
cut in half by such a procedure, as indicated by the results discussed in the 
following'paragraph. 

The importance and usefulness of reactivating the platinum catalyst 
during' reduction experiments have been emphasized by a number-of investi¬ 
gators," as well as in the previous papers on the use of-' platinum oxide as a 
catalyst.. The procedure, as usually carrried out, is merely to shake the 
catalyst, with air for a few minutes,.. The advantage of .using 'oxygen .'in 
place'.of air for the reactivation has not been, suffickntly emphasized. 
-Standard experiments with exactly'the'same quantities of reagents': were 
narried 'out, the only difference being in the mode, of reactivationofthecat- 
'■alyst.': . "By tlie use of oxygen, the time for reduction'was much'le,ss than 
.when air,was:'Used. ■ ' 

The term' 'Teworked’* '-'has been ap'plied to that .'platinum ,oride' .w,hich 'was' .ma'de 
'fro'm.'chlbropIatMG, add "formed .afte'r.:a ,iittmber.,'.of cydes' as follows-:, chloroplatimc: add 
to platinum black-^use of the platinum black as:a','eataly,st-^soludQn'',of:,'the.'platinum 
black to chloroplatinic acid. "'', 
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From the variety of redixctioii experiments which have been completed, 
the best results were obtained as follows, A mixture of 50 g., of furfural in 
150 cc. of alcohol, 1 g. of catalyst (either from c. p. or sp. p. chloroplatinic 
acid) and 1.2 cc. of 0.1 M ferrous chloride was treated with hydrogen under 
1 to 2 atmospheres’ pressure (Table I). One molecular equivalent of hydro¬ 
gen was absorbed in about an hour, and the reduction ran to completion with 
the absorption of about 3.3 to 4.3 molecular equivalents of hydrogen in 
about 4 hours. During the reduction the catalyst was thrice reactivated 
with oxygen. When the reduction was complete the solution was de“ 
canted from the platinum, the catalyst reactivated with oxygen and then 
50 g. of furfural in 150 cc. of alcohol was added. The reduction proceeded 
in practically the same time as for the first 50 g. A third run was carried 
out in a similar manner and gave the same results without showing any 
appreciable devitalization of the catalyst. Unquestionably, still additional 
portions of 50 g. of furfural could have been reduced with the same catalyst 
without appreciable diminution in the speed of reduction. 

Furfural is a different type of aldehyde than those studied in a previous 
paper by Carothers and Adams, in that it contains additional reducible 
groups. In the reduction of furfural a difference in the speed of absorption 
of the first molecular equivalent of hydrogen to convert the aldehyde group 
to the alcohol was observed as compared with the reduction of the ethylene 
double bonds in the furane ring. This was particularly noticeable in those 
experiments where the reduction was not too rapid, illustrated especially 
well in the series of runs where reworked platinum catalyst was used with¬ 
out th® addition of ferrous chloride and 'where air was employed for re¬ 
activating the catalyst. The first portion of hydrogen was invariably ab¬ 
sorbed rapidly, but usually one whole molecular equivalent was not ab¬ 
sorbed before reactivation of the catalyst was desirable. It was especially 
noticeable that the last fraction of the first molecular equivalent of hydro¬ 
gen was slowly absorbed, and that as soon as one molecular equi valent was 
completely absorbed a second reactivation was desirable. As soon as the 
absorption of the second molecular equivalent of hydrogen had started with 
':,the;, reactivated catalyst," .the. reduction proceeded again very rapidly.. 
The significant point in these experiments is that just as long as any alde¬ 
hyde is present the platinum catalyst is rapidly rendered inactive, but just 
as soon as all the aldehyde is reduced, the platimun catalyst is not de- 
.'','::vitahzedvand the'reductm^ continues to'proceed rapidly.' It'''frequently 
happened in these experiments that after all but 5 to 10% of the first 
molecular equivalent of hydrogen had been absorbed, the last 5 to 10% 
could not be absorbed even over a long period of time, unless the catalyst 
./was': reactivated. ■ After: reactivation .'the .absorption,' of".,'"this''dast'.',small 
■: amouiit'..'did' proceed .fairly, rapidly,:' but during the process, devitalized the 
catalyst considerably so that reduction, after the first molecular equivalent 
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of hydrogen had been absorbed, went more slowly than it should. When, 
however, the catalyst was' always reactivated just after the complete ab¬ 
sorption of the first molecular equivalent of hydrogen, , regardless of when 
the previous reactivation had been made, the reduction of the ethylene link¬ 
ages in the furane ring went ver}’' rapidly. 

In all of the experiments described above no attempt was made to control 
the temperature. It was noted, however, that whenever the hydrogen was 
absorbed rapidly, there was a marked increase in the temperature of the 
reaction mixture. If the reduction slowed down appreciably, the reaction 
mixture might cool off but become warm again as soon as the platinum 
catalyst was reactivated. In the experiments in which the oxygen was used 
for reactivation and the maximum activity was obtained by using ferrous 
chloride, the reaction mixture remained at a temperature of 50-60° during 
the whole period of reduction, merely due to the heat of reaction. 

A few experiments were carried out in order to determine whether fur¬ 
fural might be reduced without using a solvent, or using only a small 
amount of solvent. It was found that furfural alone with the catalyst was 
not reduced. Neither was it reduced in the presence of water sufficient 
in amount not to cause the formation of two layers. On the other hand, 
satisfactory results were obtained by dissolving the furfural in twice its 
volume of 50% alcohol. Since the preliminary experiments showed that 
the furfural in three volumes.of 95% alcohol reduced very satisfactorily, 
this proportion was arbitrarily adopted. 

In previous papers it has been mentioned that the brown platinum oxide 
could either be added to the reaction mixture and the reduction started, 
or the platinum oxide could first be added to the solvent, reduced to plati¬ 
num black and then the reagents added and the reduction started. In 
all of the work with furfural the platinum oxide was reduced first to plati¬ 
num black before the other reagents were added. 

The reduction of furfural derivatives was carried out with platinum oxide 
obtained from chloroplatinic acid which had been reworked several times. 
The reactivation of the catalyst was carried out with air. All of the ex¬ 
periments were made before the study of furfural itself was completed, so 
that perhaps the best conditions were not used in tvtij case. Neverthe¬ 
less, the reductions took place in most cases with surprising ease. Ap¬ 
parently, the devitalizing of the catalyst which occurred in the reduction 
of furfural did not occur in the reduction of the majority of derivatives. 
Although the speed of reduction for each of these substances is given in the 
Experimental Part, it is not particularly significant, since the probability 
is that by varying the conditions somewhat according to those used for 
furfural, it could be increased markedly, 

Pyromucic acid was reduced with the formation of tetrahydro-pyiromticic’ 
'abidaschief product. ■,' 'Tower- and:Wgher-boilingiractions':w,ere:formed,.: 
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iiowevei% tlie contents of wMcIi have not yet been determined* From 
analogy to the reduction of furfural it might be concluded, that these fracv,, 
tioiis contain valerianic acid, a-liydroxy- and S-liydroxy-valeriatiic acids. 

The reduction of ethyl pyroniucate took place only very vSlowly with the 
formation of a satisfactory yield of ethyl tetrahydro-pyromucate. It was 
obvious that very little decomposition of the ring took place as compared 
with the reduction of pyromucic acid., 

The reduction of iS-fiiryl-acrylic acid proceeded' very rapidly with the 
absorption of three molecular equivalents of hydrogen to form jS-tetra- 
liydi'ofuryl-propionic acid.. The by-product obtained in this reaction was 
small ill amount, indicating the probable opening of the ring to only'a very 
slight extent. 

The reduction of furoin resembled closely the reduction of' furfitral owing, 
perhaps, to its similarity to'furyl alcohol,-the-'priiiiary 'product in the re¬ 
duction of futfurah ; ■ By the absorption of 5 molecular'.equivalents, two 
glycols were obtained which, by analysis, proved to be stereo-isomeriG di- 
liydroxy-l,2-di-(tetrahycirofuryl)-l,2-ethanes. Besides these, some oily 
material resulted which was. probably a-eomplex mixture of polyhydroxy 
compounds such:-as''inight be .formed. by the rupture of one or both of the 
furane rings. The reduction-was -undoubtedly not complete when the 
hydrogenation was stopped. 

The reduction' of fural-acetone and fural-acetophenone took place with 
exceptional smoothness. A total of 4 molecular equivalents of hydrogen 
were absorbed before the reduction stopped; the first three w^ere taken up 
very rapidly, reducing the aliphatic double bond and the two double bonds 
.in.'thefurane ring in each of the'substances. . .Tliefourth molecular equiva¬ 
lent .of hydrogen' was absorbed comparatively slowly. When the reaction 
.mixture was wmrked up after'the first'3 molecular equivalents were ab¬ 
sorbed, practically cpiantitative yields of pure ketone were ^ obtained. 
When,'howwer, 4 molecular equivalents w^ere a'bsorbed, the corresponding 
..alcohol was obtained in quantitative yields. It has already been mentioned 
'. by previous investigators that fnral-acetophenone could be reduced by hy- 
drogefi. and platinum only to .the saturated- ketone. This is, obvio.usly -in- 
-correct.."' 

Experimental Part 

, "Material's.—-Tke. furfarai. used in this xrork was ..kindly donated by , the ..Miner 
. .'babo,ratorieS' of - Chicago, Illinois, .The authors wish' 'to,express their appreciation' of. 
this.,.gift..The .'commercial-material was'purified, merely by distiliation under diminished, 
'.' 'pressure. It was then' placed' in brown bottles and kept until' needed for use.' - 

.The 'pyromucic acid was. prepared by'.the method of'Fraiild'aiid..and Aston, i3- 
,''furyl-acryiic acid by the .m.ethod. ..of Gibson,and -Kahnweiler,®^ furoin .by. the-metlio-d of 

''' ;3®'TranMand.an'd:Astony ^ flODl),'. '■', 

I'.:' and,;'IIahnweter', 3I4'''(1,890.).v., 
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Fischer,fural-acetone by the method.of Qaisen^s and fiiral-acetoplienone by the method 
of Semler.2^ 

The spectroscopically pure chloroplatinic acid was made from ordinary c, p. chloro- 
platiiiic acid^® of commerce by the method of F. Wichers.^® 

Reduction Experiments.—The apparatus used in the reduction was 
that described previously in this series of papers.® 

The platinum oxide catalyst was made from chloroplatinic acid by the 
method described in the last paper.In all the experiments the platinum 
oxide "was reduced to platinum black before the substance to be reduced 
was added. The procedure followed in each case was to add the platinum 
oxide to the reaction flask and wash it in carefully with a little water. 
There was then added sufficient alcohol to make the liquid about a 50% 
alcohol and then it was shaken with hydrogen under pressure until the 
platinum oxide turned black. This required from half a minute to a maxi¬ 
mum of two or three minutes, providing the platinum oxide had originally 
been prepared in the proper way. The 50% alcohol which was present 
was allowed to remain in the bottle when the solution of alcohol for reduc¬ 
tion was added. 

The reductions were all carried out with hydrogen under a pressure of 1 
to 2 atmospheres. 

The reactivations of the catalyst were all carried out in a similar way. 
The bottle was evacuated, air or oxygen was passed in and the reaction mix¬ 
ture shaken for 10 minutes. The bottle was then again evacuated and filled 
with hydrogen before the reduction was continued. The first reactivation 
of the catalyst was invariably carried out an hour after the start of the re¬ 
duction. Subsequent reactivations were made hourly in those experiments 
whei'e the reductions proceeded rapidly, or every tw^ o or more hours in those 
experiments where the reductions were slow. 

The procedure for working up the reaction mixture was very simple. 
As soon as the reduction was complete the bottle was allowed to stand for 
perhaps 3(3 minutes until the platinum settled. The solution was decanted 
or filtered, the alcohol distilled and the resulting residue fractionated under 
ordinary or diminished pressure. 

Explanation of Table.—The total molecular equivalents of hydrogen 
which had been absorbed after definite periods of time are given in one 
column.; -' The readings that were actually taken represented fall in pressure 
which was; then'converted'to molecular equivalents^ of'hydrogen.-:';'Since', 

'■ 22 Fischer,''13,-1334' ' 

23-Gkiseii,'B^f., 14,2468 (1881). " -- ' 

■ 'c. p. , chloroplatinic acid in-this investigation was ■ the , c. p. grade- purchased; 

-from" :the' 'Mallinckrodt- Chemical - Company., ■. It contained', traces'",- of .iron ■ and,', other 
■im'ptirities. , 
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the drop in pressure varied between different limits, the molecular equiva¬ 
lents are approximate but are all within the general experimental error. 

The asterisk {*) represents reactivation with oxygen, as described above. 
The reactivations were made at the ends of the time periods represented by 
the numbers directly before the signs, and also at beginning of each suc¬ 
cessive run (B, D, E) of a series. 

Ten complete tables of exact experimental results which have led to the 
conclusions discussed in the introductory part of this paper could not be 
published on account of the necessity of conserving space in This Journad. 
If desired, copies of these tables may be procured by writing to the author 
(Adams). 

Table I 

Best Conditions FOB, Rapid Rbbtjcwon OE FuRjfURAi, 

Columns A and B represent reduction with the same 1 g. of catalyst (c. p.), each run 
containing 50 g. of furfural in 150 cc. of alcohol (95%). ^xpts. G, D and B present 
a series of runs with the same 0.5 g. of catalyst (sp. p.) each run using 25 g. of furfural, 
in 76 cc. of alcohol (95%). To Run A only was added 1.2 cc. of 0.1 M ferrous chloride. 

A ■ / B; C D -R . 



Mol* 


Mol. 


Mol. 


Mol. 


■ MoL' 

HrSi 

equiv. 

'Hr : 

■ Hra. 

equiv. 

Hf$. 

e^iv. 

Hrs. 


. 'Hrs. 

e^iv. 

1* 

0.840 


1.04 

-r" 

1.040 

1’*' 

1.058 


1.058 

2* 

1.880 

',2* 

1.900 

2* 

2.310 

2^ 

2.443 


2.173 

3* 

2.580 

8 

3.060 

z* 

3,462 

8 

3.483 

3 

3.402 


4 3.540 

Isolation of Products from Furfural Reduction.—The best results were 
obtained by distilling the crude material obtained from the reduction of 
six 50g. runs under ordinary pressure until aU of the material boiling be¬ 
low 180° bad passed over. This removed all the low-boiling products 
and most of the tetrahydrofuryl alcohol. The remainder was distilled 
under diminished pressure, and fractions were collected as follows; to 80°/3 
mm., 80-95°/3 mm., 95-105°/3 mm., 105-118°/3 mm., 118--123°/3 mm. 
Three refractionations were then carried out under diminished pressure until 
most of the material had separated into fractions boiling up to 80°/3 mm., 
95—105°/3 mm., and 118—123 °/3 mm. These three fractions were then 
distilled under ordinary pressure and pure materials obtained as described 
below. 

K-Amyl Alcohol (V).^—From each 600 g. of furfural only a very small amount of 
the fraction boiling at 130-145° was obtained. By careful fractionation, 5 g. was isolated 
which boiled at 137-139° (751 mm.); 1.4114; dig, 0.8266. It had the characteristic 

odor of amyl alcohol and gave the proper constants and analytical results. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2757: CO 2 , 0.6872; HjO. 0.3282. Calc, for C,HuO: G, 68.18; 
H, 13.63. Found; G, 67.98; H, 13.32. 

Undoubtedly the amount of this product formed was considerably greater than that 
actually isblated, in 

Tetrahydrofuryl Alcohol (II).—From the material boiling at 145-180° a large frac- 
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tion boiling at 174-180° was obtained which proved to be identical with the tetrahydro» 
fttryl alcohol, made and described in the literature. When pure it boiled at 177-178° 
(743 1.4502; dll 1.0514. 

PeiitanedioI“lj2 (III).—The fraction boiling at 95-105° (3 mm.) upon fractionation ' 
under ordinary pressure gave a large proportion boiling at 210.5-211.5° (751 mm.) or 
99-100° (3 mm.); 1.4412; dig, 0,9802. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.3086: CO 2 , 0.6493; HaO, 0.3155. Caic. for CgHnOa: C, 67.69; 
11,11.53. Found: C, 57.38; H, 11,44. 

This product was fm'ther identified as a glycol by conversion into the diacetate. 

Pentanediol-lj2“diacetate.—^The glycol w'as refluxed witii a large excess of acetic 
anhydride for 8 hours. The reaction product was then fractionated under diminished 
pressure and yielded a practically quantitative amount of a diacetate boiling at 219-220° 
(748 mm.) or 103-104° (2 mm.); 1.4202; dig. 1.0148. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.3962: CO 2 , 0.8341; H 2 O, 0.2988. Calc, for C 9 H 16 O 4 : C, 67.44; 
H, 8.51. Found: C, 67.42; H, 8.44. 

Pentanediol-IjS; (Pentamethylene Glycol) (IV).—^The high-boiHng fraction of the 
original reaction mixture gave, upon distillation, constant-boiling fractions at 237-239° 
(751 mm.) or 119-120° (3 nmi.); 1.4499; d|g, 0.9939. It was a practically water- 
clear liquid, miscible with water, alcohol and ether. Its constants agree with those of 
pentamethylene glycol prepared in a different manner. It gives a diacetate the con¬ 
stants of which agree with those previously found for this compound. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2349: CO 2 , 0.4968; H 2 O, 0.2383. Calc, for CeHisOg: C, 57.69; 
H, 11.53. Found: C, 57.68; H, 11.36. 

Pentanediol-l,5-diacetate.—^This was prepared in exactly the same manner as the 
pentanediol-1,2-diacetate. It was a colorless liquid boiling at 241.5-243.5° (748 mm.) 
or 122-123° (3 mm.); 1.4261; d|g, 1.0296. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2766: CO 2 , 0.6799; H 20 ,0.2099. Calc, for CsHxeO*; C, 57.44; 
H, 8.61. Found: C, 57.20; H, 8.50. 

Furyl Alcohol (I).—^From 200 g. of furfural reduced in 50 g. portions merely until 
one molecular equivalent of hydrogen had been absorbed, using the same 1 g. of catalyst, 
there was obtained 180 g, of practically pure furyl alcohol boiling at 168-170° (754 
mm.); 1.4828; d^g, 1.1357. 

Reduction of Furfural Derivatives 

Catalyst (c. F.) was used in all the experiments on furfural derivatives and reactiva¬ 
tions with air were employed. The experiments were completed before the distinct 
advantage of using oxyg^ for reactivation was found. 

■ Pyromucic Acid to'Tetrahydro-pyromucic Acid.—A sample of , 25 g. of ,pyromucic 
acid in 100 cc. of alcohol (95%) was reduced with 0.5 g. of catalyst in about 4 hours. 
By fractionation of the reaction product tetrahydro-pyromucic acid was obtained to the 
extent of about 40% of the total reaction mixture. In addition, there were low- and 
high-boiling products present which are now being studied. Wienhaus and Sorge^^ 
did not, in their work mention that any products besides , tetrahydro-pyromucic acid were' 
■obtained. When pure,: tetrahydro-pyromucic,acid was water-dear and boiled at' 
131-132'(14 inm.); 01 . p., 21 °; 1.4585; dig, 1.1933. 

' ,",Etliyl 'PyTomucate‘to Ethyl Tetrahydro-pyromucate.—The ,redu'Ction, o! ethyl pyro- 
mu'cate took place much'more slowly than-the'reduction ,:Of pyromucic acid. ' , For the 
reduction' of '25 g. of' ethyl pyromucate,''in' 75'„cc.' of 95% alcohol in;the'presence of,'0.5' g, 
of catalyst, 45 hours was'necessary ’with;,frequent reactivation of the'catalyst with 
,air,'''' ■,;'About, 20' g."'Of 'crude neduction'product ."was, obtained from^ 'the reacti'On .'mixture 'and 
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of this 13 g. boiled at a constant temperature of 82® (11. mm..); 1.4455; d20j 1>0792. 

It had a pleasant, fruity odor, and was insoluble in water but soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.4049: CO,>, 0.8620; II-A 0.3105. Calc, for Cd'IwO;,: C, 58.29; 
H, 8.39. Found: C, 58.06; H, 8.56. 

' iS-Furyl-acryiic Acid to ^-Tetrahydrofuryl-propionic Acid, C4H7O—CHgCH?.-* 
CO2H.—^The reduction of 25 g. of i3-furyl-acrylic acid in 75 cc. of 95% alcohol in' the 
presence of 0.5 g*. of catalyst was complete in about 2 hours. After fractionation 10 g. 
of pure /3-tetrahydrofuryl-propionic acid was obtained boiling at 135-~137® (4 mm.); 
W p®, 1.4562; dlo, 1.1155, It was obviously identical with the substance prepared by 
Windaus^® and Dalmer. In addition to this main product was low- and high-boiling 
material which has not yet been identified. 

Furoin to Dihydroxy~l,2'-di«(tetrahydrofuryl)-l,2-ethane, C4H7O—CHOHCH- 
OH—C4H7O.—A solution of 20 g. of pure furoin in 200 ce. of 95% alcohol was reduced 
with 1 g. of catalyst. The initial temperature in this experiment was about 35®, since 
furoin is not very soluble in cold alcohol, and even at the temperature mentioned a cer** 
tain amount remained undissolved. The reduction proceeded rapidly and at the end of 
6 hours, the catalyst having been reactivatedysrith air only once, five molecular equiva-^ 
lents of hydrogen had been taken up. Apparently, further reduction was taking place 
but it was stopped at this point. Two such runs as these were made and the reaction 
products mixed before being worked up. 

After filtering the platinum and evaporating the alcohol, a liquid was obtained from 
which a few crystals deposited on standing. The whole mixture, without removal of 
these crystals, was distilled under diminished pressure, when the major portion boiled 
from 145-200® (2 mm.). This distillate was a yellowish oil from which crystals dei)osited 
on standing. The crystals were filtered out and recrystallizecl from a very small amoun t 
of 95% alcohol. About 4 g. of the recrystallized product was thus obtained (Product 
A). The alcoholic filtrate from the recrystallization was added to the oil from which 
the crude crystals had been filtered and the alcohol removed from the mixture. There 
resulted 34 g. of yellow oil which on standing became semisolid. This was again fraction- 
atedunder diminished pressure and two portions were collected, one boiling at 14()--"170® 
at 2 mm. and the other at 170-205® at 2 mm. The higher of these two fractions grad¬ 
ually solidified in the receiver. It weighed about 5 g. and contained a large percentage 
of Product A, 

The fraction boiling from 140-170® (2 mm.) and weighing 26 g. was again frac¬ 
tionated and a constant-boiling fraction distilling at 147-148® (2 mm.) obtained. This 
solidified immediately to a pure white substance which melted at 75 ® (Product B). Alioiit 
12 g. of this solid was obtained. No convenient method for recrystallizing it was found, 

pROBUcrr A.-—Product A is a white crystalline solid, I'cadily soluble, in water and 
" alcohol'but 'only slightly soluble in ether, benzene or ethyl acetate. ,, It can readily be 
crystallized from alcohol after which it melts at 167®. 

' ; ^. ''Amdyses ,. Subs.,' ,0.2687: „ CO2, 0.5843; ■■ H2O, 0.2100. Gale. Tor CioHwOi:' '■ C, 

:'A9.3:6;H,'8,98. ... Found: C,59.30; H, 8.7,5. ■, ", 

, :,,: Prooijct B.—Product B; is a white solid 'readily'' soluble in alcohol and, water* :' Tt' 
is-more solublein' benzene,' ether or ethyl acetate, than Product A. ■ It.boils at"147-148®' 
,'(2 mm.)'alter which It'solidifies and melts at 75®. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2782: CO2, 0.5982; H20,0.2188. Calc, for CioHjaOi: C, 59 36; 
H,8.9S. Found: C, 58.64; H, 8.80. 

Fural-acetone to Tetrahydrofuryl-l-hutaiione-3 and 'ta, Tetrahydrofuryl-l-^ 

3*-—A solution of 55 g. of pure fural-acetone. in 160 cc. of 95% alcohol was rexhiced in 

the.;'presenee'.,of:,,,'l;i;*,:'pGi:htaIysk'':;:®h'&:^t:h;^ 
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sorbed in 20 minutes. The catalyst was reactivated and the second molecular equivalent 
of hydrogen was absorbed in 30 minutes. Again the catalyst was reactivated and the 
third-inolecular equivalent of hydrogen was absorbed in 70 minutes. , The reduction in 
a number of experiments was stopped at this point. In other experiments the catalyst 
was again reactivated and the absorption carried on until a fourth molecular equivalent 
of hydrogen had been taken up. The absorption of this last molecular equivalent gen- 
eraily required between 8 and 15 hours with several reactivations of the catalyst. When 
the reduction was stopped after the absorption of 3 molecular equivalents, practically a 
quantitative yield of the ketone was obtained, and when four molecular equivalents were 
absorbed practically a quantitative yield of the alcohol was obtained. 

Tetrahydrofuryl-i-butanone-3, C 4 H 7 O—CH 2 CH 2 COCH 3 .—In the reduction of 
55 g. of fural-acetone it was not difficult to obtain 40 g. of completely purified tetrahydro- 
furyl-l-butanone-3. The ketone was a water-clear liquid of pleasant odor, which 
gradually became yellowish on standing. It was insoluble in water but readily soluble 
in alcohol and ether. It boiled at 81° (2 mm.); 1.4459; dio, 0.9815. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2055: CO 2 , 0.5065; H 2 O, 0.1763. Calc, for CsHiiOa: C, 67.55; 

H, 9.93. Found:' C, 67.22; H, 9.60. 

Tetrahydrofuryl-l-butanol-3, C 4 H 7 O—CH 2 CH 2 CHOHCHS.—Rrom 55 g. of fural- 
acetone 42 g. of absolutely pure alcohol could readily be obtained. It was a colorless, 
odorless liquid which did not become colored on exposure to air. It was practically in¬ 
soluble in water but soluble in alcohol and ether. It boiled at 93-94° (2 mm.); 

I. 4546; dig, 0.9774. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2182: CO 2 , 0.5343; H 2 O, 0.2244. Gale, for CeHgOa: C, 66.61; 
H, 11.19. Found: C, 66.78; H, 11.51. 

Rural-acetophenone to Tetrahydrofuryl-l-phenyW-propanone-S and Tetrahydro- 
furyl-l-phenyl-3-propanoI“3.—The reduction took place rapidly as in the case of the 
fural-acetone. It w^as possible to reduce 25 g. of pure fural-acetophenone in 75 cc. of 
alcohol with 0.5 g. of catalyst until three molecular equivalents of hydrogen had been 
absorbed in about 2 hours, with only one reactivation of the catalyst. The absorption 
of the fourth molecular equivalent of hydrogen required about 8 hours and two reactiva¬ 
tions of the catalyst. The yields of ketone after three molecular equivalents of hydrogen 
had been absorbed, and of alcohol after four equivalents had been absorbed, were prac¬ 
tically quantitative. 

Tetrahydrofuryl-l-phenyl-3-propanone-3, C 4 H 7 O—CH 2 CH 2 COC 6 H 5 .—From 25 g. 
of fural-acetophenone IS g. of perfectly purified ketone was obtained boiling at 153-154° 
(2 mm.); 1.4885; d|o» 1-0913, It was a practically colorless liquid, insoioble in 

water but soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Subs., 0.3050: €02,0.8577; H 2 O, 0.2056. Calc, for Ci 3 Hig 02 ; €, 76.42; 
H,7.90. Found: C, 76.69; H, 7.54. 

Tetrahydfoluryl-l-phenyl-S-propanol-S, C 4 H 7 O—CH 2 CH 2 CHOHC 6 H 6 .—Frora ',25 g. 
of fural-acetophenone about 21 g. of absolutely purified alcohoh was obtained boiling 
at 167-168® at 2 mm.; « 1.5245; dio, 1.0601. It was a water-clear liquid, insoluble in 

water but soluble in alcohol and ether. ■ ' 

Analyses. Subs., 0.2697: CO 2 , 0.7490; H 2 O, 0.2145. Calc, for GisHisOs: C, 75.67; 
:H, 8.80. " Found: C, 75.74; H„8.90. 

Summary 

1 , l^he redtictioii of furfural in alcohol solution, using platinum oxide as a 
catalyst,"has:been sthclieci. By' theabsorption of^ one molecular^equiyalent 
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of hydrogen, fiiryl alcohol is obtained in quantitative yields. When the 
reduction is' carried further, 2.3' to 3.3 additional molecular equivalents of 
hydrogen are absorbed with the formation of a mixture of four products; 
tetraliydrofuryl alcohol, pentanediol-1,2, pentanediol-1,5 and f^-amyl al¬ 
cohol. The first of these is formed in largest amounts and the amounts 
of the others decrease in the order given. 

2 . It has been found that platinum oxide from spectroscopically pure 
chloroplatinic acid or c, p. chloroplatinic acid of commerce is a very in¬ 
effective catalyst toward the reduction. In the presence of small amounts 
of ferrous chloride, however, the reduction takes place very rapidly. A 
series of experiments using increasing amounts of ferrous chloride showed 
an increase in the speed of reduction up to a certain maximum beyond 
which larger amounts caused a diminution in speed. The larger amounts 
of ferrous chloride have a greater poisoning effect on the platinum as a 
catalyst toward the reduction of the ethylene linkages in the furane ring 
than toward the reduction of the aldehyde group. 

3. The amount of ferrous chloride which afforded a maximum activity 
for a certain weight of platinum catalyst produced the same activity when 
double the amount of platinum and double the amount of reagents were used. 

4. Platinum catalyst that has been redissolved and reprecipitated as 
oxide a number of times accumulates a certain amount of impurity so that 
it is active for the reduction of furfural without the addition of ferrous chlor¬ 
ide. The activity of such catalyst, however, is much less than the activity 
in the presence of a little ferrous chloride. 

5. The distinct advantage of using oxygen in place of air for reactivation 
of the catalyst has been demonstrated.' 

6. The best method for reducing furfural found in this research was by 
the use of 50 g. of furfural, 150 cc. of alcohol, 1 g. of catalyst and 1.2 cc. of 
0.1: M' ferrous chloride. Using hydrogen tinder 1 to 2 atmospheres' pressure 
the absorption of about 4 molecular equivalents of hydrogen took place in 
4 hours. Three reactivations of the catalyst were made with oxygen dur¬ 
ing this period. This is in contrast to the reduction, of furfural described' 
by a previous, investigator where 48 g. of furfural was used and' 285 hours 
and 10 additions of fresh catalyst were required for the reduction. 

, v7'. By 'the, use,,, of the platinum oxide catalyst,- -furfural -derivatives were 
readily reduced; pyromucic acid was converted to tetrahydro-pyromucic 
acid; ethyl pyromucate to ethyl tetrahydro-pyromucate; iS-furyl-acrylic 
acid to-' ^-tetrahydrofuryl-propionic - acid; -furoin to two-stereo-isomeric 
, dlhy'droxy-l,2-'di-(tetrahydrofuryl),-l,2-ethanes; -' - fural-acetone' to ' tetra-'' 
'hydr-ofuryl-l-butanone-S' and to tetrahydrofuryl-l-butanol-3'; fural-aceto-' 

, .phenone to tetrahydrofuryH-phenyl-S-propanone-3' and- tetrahydrofuryl- 
-l-phenyi-3~propanol-3.- 
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Introductory 

When ;f?-toluidine and sulfur are heated together, various products are 
formed depending upon the proportions of initial materials, temperature 
and duration of the heating, presence or absence of such hydrogen sulfide 
absorbents as litharge, and other factors. The commercially important 
products are dehydrothio-;^-toluidme and primuline, but one of the simplest 
is the '‘thio-f?-toluidine” first isolated by Merz and Weith"^ from a melt ob¬ 
tained by heating p-toluidine with sulfur at 140° in the presence of litharge. 

The literature concerning the structure of this latter compound is in¬ 
conclusive and contradictory. Merz and Weith merely gave the molec¬ 
ular formula as C 14 H 16 N 2 S. In fact, they even failed to state until 15 
years later^*® which toluidine they used. Truhlar^ investigated the com¬ 
pound quite extensively, at the request of Professor Merz, and prepared 
a large number of derivatives, but did not commit himself further regarding 
the constitution of the base than to write the formula as (CH 3 .C 6 H 3 .NH 2 ) 2 S 
and to propose the name “amidothio-p-tolyl.” Dahl and Co.®'® patented 
certain of the azo d 3 "es obtainable from this amine, characterizing the base 
as *‘thio-p-toluidine (of melting point 103°).’* Green,® however, adopted 
Formula II, but without citing any experimental proof in support thereof, 
and expressed the opinion that it was the antecedent substance from which 
both dehydrothio-;/?-toluidine and primuline were formed by further action 
of sulfur, since he had actually obtained^’® primuline from it in this way. 
Subsequently® he changed his views regarding the origin of the dehydro- 
thio-i?“toluidine «and suggested a different explanation. In 1890, Purgotti^^ 
removed the amino groups through the diazo reaction and stated that he 
obtained a di-o-tolyl sulfide, from which he concluded that the Merz 
/ ' i Merzand Weith,^£5f.,4,'3^^ 

® Merz and Weith, 19,1571, footnote (1886). 

® Dahl and Co., Ger. pat. 34,299; Friedlaender, 1,534 (1885). 

^Tmhlar, 664 (1887).„ 

® Dahl and Co.,'Brit, pat., 14,232 {1885). ' 

^GTem,J,Chem.Soc.,S5,2ZZ(m^). 

■''riRef.:6,p.227.'" ' 

■y :';®Greeny,5fir., 22, 968X1889). ■ 

Green, Thorpe’s, “Dictionary of Applied Chemistry,Xongmans'and Co.,',1913,; 
,¥oL 4,'.p.'386.,'. . , . 

; ( 1890 ); ■:■ 
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and Weith base should be represented by Formula III. Beilstein^^ gives 
the preference to Formula II. 

Hence, it seemed to us worth while to study this problem somewhat more 
fully, so as to, establish definitely the constitution of the Metz and Weith 
base and to' determine under what conditions, if any, it could be converted 
into dehydrothio-|?-toluidine. As set forth in whatiollows, we believe that 
we have solved the first of these two problems, but the work upon the sec¬ 
ond is unfinished and the report thereon must be deferred to a later com¬ 
munication. 

The plan of attack involved the preparation of the base by the Merz 
and Weith method, examination of the product and comparison of the same 
with ditolyl sulfides synthesized in other ways. 

, In the repetition of the process of Merz and Weith, it was found far more 
satisfactory to isolate the products from the crude melt by a method wliieli 
, rested upon the'assumption of a^ufiS-cient difference in basicity to permit 
their successive, extraction' from a benzene solution by a series of acids 
each stronger, than its predecessor. In this way, ^-toluidine, tliio-;/;- 
toluidine and dithio-p-toluidine were isolated. 

Purgotti^® prepared di-a-tolyl sulfide (a-cresyl sulfide) from {7-toluidine 
by the customary diazo-reaction, and described his product as an oil, 
boiling at 285°. Since the product he obtained by de-am,ination of the 
Merz and Weith base was similar in appearance and boiled at 284“"286 °, 
the two were regarded as identical, although he gave no analytical data or 
other criteria of purity or of identity. Both Zeiser^^ and Mauthner,^'^ 
however, have since shown that pure di-o-tolyl sulfide is a solid, which 
melts at 64° and boils at 174° at 15 mm. pressure. Purgotti’s product, 
therefore, must have been either very impure or something else, Maiith- 
net prepared also tbe cH-w-tolyl sulfide as a colorless oil, boiling at 174° at 
12 mm. pressure, and the o-tolyl-m-tolyl sulfide as a colorless and odorless 
oil, befiOing at 170° at 11 mm. pressure. There is thus but little difference 
in the boiling points of the three isomers and, as a means of identifying such 
isomers, it is consequently of little value. 

On repeating Purgottrs experiment for the elimination of the amino 
groups from the Merz and Weith base, much difficulty was encountered in 
our efforts to get a product of unquestionable purity. Our lack of success 
here corresponded with that of TruMar,^ who found it impossible to replace 
the amino groups by halogen or cyanogen through the diazo reaction, al¬ 
though he did succeed in getting the phenol finally. 

' .The'sulfide, obtained.from the Merz and Weith base ;by ,'de-ami,nation 

. ,'^^ Befistein, 'Handbticli der'Gfganjschen Clieinie,’* I^opold '.Voss, Sd ,ed.), 1903, 

PI,v821, and StippL, II, 483. ' 

Zeiser, Ber., 28, 1674 (1895). 

, Ben, 39, 3595 (1906).>,'':y'i-'' 
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therefore was easily oxidized to the stdfone, forming colorless crystals melting 
sharply at 94®, and whose analysis gave figures agreeing closely with those 
calculated for a ditolyl sulfone, Di-c-tolyl sulfone has been reported^® 
as melting at 134-135®, and the di“;p-tolyl isomer^^’^^ at 158®, but we 
failed to find in the literature any record of the di-^ii-tolyl sulfone. It is 
obvious, however, that Purgotti was in error in concluding that the sulfide 
obtained by de-aminating the Merz and Weith base was the di-c-tolyl com- . 
pound, as he would have discovered very quickly himself had he carried 
his work one step farther and oxidized it to the sulfone. 

It remained, then, to check the. accuracy of the deduction that our siil- 
fone melting at 94®, and its antecedent sulfide, were actually the meia 
compounds, and this was accomplished, by synthesizing di-m-tolyl sulfide 
from m-iodotoluene and sodium m-thiocresylate. In this undertaking, 
it was found advantageous to prepare the necessary m-thiocresol from benz- 
aldehyde-w-sulfo acid, rather than by the methods hitherto recorded in 
the literature. When this synthetic di-^n-tolyl sulfide was oxidized,. it ’ 
yielded a sulfone identical in appearance with, that obtained from the de- 
aminated Merz and Weith base and which also melted sharply at 94®. 
An intimate mixture of the two melted at the same point. 

Further, among the by-products of the thio-^?-tolitidine melt, there was 
found a yellowish-brown, waxy solid, which formed a beautifully crystalline 
acetyl derivative, melting at 213® (corr.). The analysis of this acetyl 
derivative showed that it contained carbon and hydrogen in the proportion 
present in a bis(acetaminotolyl) disulfide, (CH 3 C 0 NH(CB[ 3 )C 6 H 3 ) 2 S 2 . 
Jacobson and Ney^® have described the diacetyl derivative of bis(2-aiiiino-5- 
methylphenyl) disulfide (V) as crystallizing in similar form and as melting 
at 204-206®. y' 

These facts seem to us to justify the conclusion that thio-p-toluidiiie 
should be represented by Formula II, and not by III. Of course, this 
does not exclude the possibility of III, or evetiTV, being formed also in the 
thio-p-toluidiiie melt, but we have micovered no proof of their presence or 
of dehydrothio-p-toluidine. Nor'have.-we encountered" either J?-amitto 
■dithiobenzoic acid, H 2 NC 6 H 4 CSSH, - or its |»-toluidide, which Green® , sug- , 
gested as intermediate products in the conversion of ^-toluldine into de- 
hydrothio-i>-toluidine. It' is 'quite likely, on the'other 'hand,,.'that small 
amounts of stilbene derivatives are formed in this reaction, since Aron- 
stein. and van NierO'p^'^ found that on .long ,: (120 hours): boiling of toluene' 
'with sulfur, hydrogen sulfide' was.liberated and 'some stilbene'"produced, 

Otto and Beckurts, Ber., II, 2068 (1878). 

CraftsyB^n, 12, 1177 (1879). 

■ '."i®' JacobsO'H and 'Key, Ber., 22,„ 908. (1889), .Bee^alsO'' Rassow,' and' Reim,- J., prakk 
93,'216''(1916).:' 

Aronsteinaiid:'van'Niexop,:R^{;,,Jr<Z'£F.',rM?;«,,.21,450 (1902).; , . 
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and our own experiments have demonstrated the fact that sulfur acts much 
more vigorously upon toluene in the-presence of litharge, or other hydrogen 
sulfide absorbents, likewise with formation of stilbene. 

Our experiments then indicate that when ;;?-toluidine is heated with sul¬ 
fur, in the presence of litharge and at a temperature of 140“145°, the main 
course of the reaction is the formation first of the mercaptan (I), This, 
then, through the simultaneous oxidizing influence of sulfur and litharge, 
unites with unchanged ;p-toluidine to thio~^>-toluidine (II), while small 
amounts (generally not over 5%) escape this reaction and are oxidized 
directly to the disulfide (V) . In the absence of litharge, and at the higher 
temperatures employed (180-220®) for the manufacture of dehydrothio- 
^-toluidine and primuline, the mercaptan condenses with the methyl 
group of unchanged p-toluidine, instead of with its nuclear hydrogen, thus 
generating a compound which is more stable than thiO“;^>-toluidine under 
these conditions of temperature. This deduction as to the course of the 
reaction by which dehydrot1iio-;f>'-toluidine (VI) is formed from ^-toluidine 
and sulfur, is in accord with the surmise of Friedlaender. Conversely, 
Gattermann and Pfitzinger^^ have shown that when dehydrothio-^?- 
toluidine is fused with potassium hydroxide, it is hydrolyzed to the mer¬ 
captan (I) and ^7-aminobenzoic acid. Schultz and Beyschlag^® treated 
w-tolylene diamine with sulfur in boiling alcohol solution and obtained a 
bis(2,4-diamino-5-methylphenyI) polysulfide, proving that here also the 
sulfur entered to the methyl group and oriho to the amino. 

We have tried in vain to convert thio-^-toluidine into dehydrothio-;^- 
toluidine by the action of heat alone, and also in the presence of sulfur 
or of ;p-toluidine. These experiments are being continued since, as already 
mentioned, Green obtained primulme from thio-p-toluidiiie and sulfur. 
The explanation of this apparent discrepancy may lie in the fact that 
“primuline” is really the name not of a chemical individual but of a group 
of compounds of high molecular weight, produced from :^-toluidine and sul¬ 
fur at elevated temperatures, through elimination of varying amounts of 
hydrogeH' sulfide, ',, The manner in which the f?-toluidine residues; combine, 
and 'the'number of residues so uniting,;'differ considerably, but all ".have 
'■ certain, tinctorial properties in-common.' ■ The constitution- of-most.of them 
iS'StiH'-uiiJmown 

'Through its'. diacetyl-'derivative, thio-^^-toluidine was, oxidized to bis(2- 
,;'aeetamino-5-€arboxyphenyl)-sulfo'ne, which was then de-acetylated (VII) 

, and thC' product esterified.. ■ It is hoped that some of the esters so accessible 
'-may exhibit'-the local anesthetic properties characteristic of ;f?-amino- 
benzoic, esters (benzocaine, propaesin, cycloform, etc.),, for the^ physio- 

"FoHsckriUe Teeffarh,,,7f 4B1 {19QB),' 

'Gattermann, and Mtzinger, 22 , 1066 (1889)., 

'^^-Schtiltz andBeyschlag,. 42, 743 (1909)., 
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logical effects of the stilfonals appear to depend maMy upon the alkyl 
groups present and not upon the stdfone bridges. 

The disulfide (V) corresponding to thio-;^-tolmdiiie' was discovered by 
Jacobson and Neyd® It is a homolog of the bis(2-amiiiophenyl) disulfide 
originally described by Hofmann^^ and recently put upon the market as 
a remedy for syphilis under the name of ''TntraminT The isomeric 
disulfides from 2-amino-4-methylphenyl mercaptan^^ and 4-amino-2- 
metliylphenyl mercaptan^® are also known. It is a matter of some his¬ 
torical interest that the diacetyl derivative of dithio-^-toluidine (V) agrees 
closely in crystalline form, solubilities and melting point, with what 
Trulilar^ thought was the diacetyl derivative of thio-^j-toluidine itself. 
Our experiments have shown that vrhen crude thio-^-toluidine, containing 
even very small amounts of the disulfide, is acetylated, it is the diacetyl 
derivative of the disulfide which separates immediately and not that of 
thio-|?-toMdine. This would account for Truhlar’s error, except for the 
fact that his anal 3 rtical figures check for the mono- and not for the di¬ 
sulfide derivative. 



NHa ■ NH2 ■ KHj 5 NHs' NH2 
(I) (11) (III) 


cm CHs cm cm 



NHs . ;NH 2 ' ■ ■ . NO2 : NO2 


(VII) (VIII) 

Experimental Part 

'Fusion of |y-«Toltiidiae,aiid' Sulfur,, and Treatment of the'Crude'Melt—The, claim 
■of,,the DaM',patent^ that a yield .of tM' 0 -j&-toluidine amounting to about' 60'% of that 

Hofmann, 5ef.; 12,2363 (1879). 

M 42, 4310^'tl9C)9)b''T: b' 

Ber., 4S, 1496;'„150:1, (1912). 
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calculated can be obtained by the Merz and' Weith process is not in agreement with O'tir 
experience, for our yields of pure product (m. p., 103-104° corr.) were invariably far 
below that figure. We found it advisable, therefore, to modify the method somewhat, as 
explained in what follows. 

A mixture of 1070 g. of ^-toluidine'(10 moles) and 320 g. of sulfur (10 equivalents) 
w^as melted in a suitable flask, and the temperature of the melt raised gradually to 140™ 
145°, where it was maintained while litharge was added slowly in small amounts and with 
vigorous stirring, until further addition no longer caused effervescence or rise of tempera¬ 
ture. Usually, this condition was attained after some 1600 g. of litharge had been added 
during 6 hours. 

In most cases, the reaction proceeded quite smoothly with evolution of steam, but 
occasionally the flask boiled over without apparent cause. This was due neither to the 
rate of addition of the litharge, nor to any detectable impurity in the latter. 

The presence of iron or nickel wool (sometimes partially oxidized), or substitution of 
other oxides or carbonates for the litharge, with the object of providing an absorbent 
for hydrogen sulfide which would not react as rapidly with free sulfur, failed to improve 
the yield of final product. With ferric or zinc oxide, no reaction occurred even at 165°. 
With lead carbonate, a reaction took place at 165-170°, but the higher temperature 
necessary offset any advantage which might have been inherent in this substitution. 

It seemed not unlikely that the thio-^p-toluidine as formed was attacked by the un¬ 
changed sulfur present and that the velocity of this decomposition was determined by the 
cpncentrations of thio-:^>-toluidine and of sulfur, and the temperature and duration of the 
heating. Under the conditions noted above, equilibrium appeared to have been reached 
when the amount of thio-j^-toluidine present was such as to give a final yield of approxi¬ 
mately 30% of that calculated from the ^-toluidine actually consumed in the operation. 
In support of this assumption, it was found that an increase in the amount of sulfur used 
in the reaction resulted in no increase in the yield of thio-^-toluidine, but a decrease in 
the weight of ^-toluidiiie recovered and the formation of more tarry by-products. Simi¬ 
larly, any considerable prolongation of the heating after the requisite amount of litharge 
had been added tended to dimmish the yield. 

Upon completion of the reaction, the melt was agitated with 3 to 4 liters of boiling 
95% alcohol, some “Sil-o-Cer* added, and the mixture filtered hot, giving a dark brown 
filtrate. Addition of an alcoholic solution of oxalic acid to this filtrate precipitated the 
^-toluidiiie quantitatively as oxalate, free from sulfur compounds, and proved a rapid and 
convenient way of following the progress of the reaction in the smaller scale preliminary 
experiments. It was not the best way, however, of recovering the ^-toluidine in the 
major runs, when it was desired to isolate also the other products of the reaction. The 
usual method of procedure was to distil the alcohol from this filtrate, take up the residue 
in benzene and extract the benzene solution with acids of increasing,strength. Benzene' 
was not used for the preliminary extraction of the melt, since it rendered the filtration 
from"''the lead sulfide sludge much, more tedious and''troublesome. The' residue ob- 
" 'tained'by'evaporating the alcohol from'the -filtrate mentioned, amounting to about 
1080 g;'generally (equivalent ,to 88% of the combined weight of initial ^-toluidine plus 
half the sulfur), was poured into 1500 cc. of benzene. 

■ Extraction, of the benzene solution with aqueous solutions of different ,adds was 
carried'out in-a tall cylinder equipped with a mechanical stirrer and siphon, for this .was 
found to be more' satisfactory than.the use of a large separatory funnel. 

" An .unstable salt with one of -the products of its hydrolysis constantly withdrawn' 
into another phase should be almost completely hydrolyzed, while a more, stable one, 

'■ under' identical conditions would I'emain' but little affected. Hence, in the case of two 
immiscible solvents, such as benzene and water, in one of which the free base is'the .more 
soluble, and in the other the salt, it should be possible to extracts benzene so'iutioti of 
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free bases with aqueous solutions of suitable acids, thus forming a series of salts of which 
only those of the stronger bases would be stable in the presence of the other phase and 
remain in the aqueous extract. Thus, by selection of the proper acids, of gradually in¬ 
creasing ionization constants, the attempt was made to extract the various bases seri¬ 
atim. ■ In the absence of exact quantitative data conceniing the strength of the bases 
to be extracted, it was assumed that the order of basicity was i>robably #-toluidine > 
thio-|?-toluidme > dithio-^-toluidine., The acidS; chosen w^ere acetic 0 = O.OOOQIS), 
citric == .0.00081), tartaric (k == 0*00109), oxalic (k — 0.10), and sulfuric. These values 
for ^ are all at the uniform temperature of 25°. Dilute (15%) acetic acid failed to 
extract all of the ;^-toluidine. Dilute (15%) citric acid extracted practically all of the 
j^-toluidine, with only traces of thio-/?-toluidine. Tartaric acid liketvise extracted the 
2 !j-tolmdine, but formed with it a more difficultly soluble salt and so was less satisfactory. 

Successive extractions of the benzene solution were conducted, therefore, with 1 liter 
portions of dilute (15-20%) citric acid, and the temperature was kept at 25° to avoid sepa¬ 
ration of ^-toluidine citrate, which is rather difficultly soluble at lower temperatures. The 
separated extracts were neutralized wnth ammonia, and ^-toluidine was precipitated in 
small colorless crystals. Those obtained from the first extraction often showed a reddish 
tinge, due to traces of an impurity which possessed the properties of an indicator, giving 
a yellow solution with acids and a red one with bases. When further extraction with 
citric acid yielded on neutralization only a slight turbidity, the remaining citric acid was 
removed from the benzene layer by washing it once with water. Five or six extractions 
in this way with citric acid yielded 320 g. of pure ;^-tolmdine. 

The benzene layer was extracted next with a saturated aqueous solution of oxalic 
acid, also used in 1-liter portions. The yellow extracts were united and diluted with at 
least an equal volume of water, to provide for the rather low solubility of ammonium 
oxalate, and then neutralized with ammonia. The crude thio-^-toluidine thus precipi¬ 
tated was light yellow and fairly pure (m. p„ about 100°), except that separated from 
the final extraction, yrhich was apt to be colored a darker yellow from contamination by 
small amounts of the disulfide. Four or five extractions yielded 276 g. of crude thio-^- 
toiuidine, equivalent to 32% of that calculated after allowing for the p-toluidine recov¬ 
ered. Since ^-toluidine oxalate is but slightly soluble in water or the more common 
organic solvents, it was ver 3 '^ easy to determine whether any j)-toluidine had escaped the 
citric acid extraction. 

During the final oxalic acid extractions, a heavy viscous tar separated in the extrac¬ 
tion cylinder, thus giving a 3-phase system, composed of an upper benzene layer, an inter¬ 
mediate aqueous oxalic acid layer, and a lower one of tar. After siphoning off the oxalic 
layer, the benzene layer and tar were washed with w^ater, the .water was separated and 
the benzene layer decanted,from the tar..-. 

' Extraction, of the benzene layer,'was then resumed, using dilute (10%),sulfuric acid. 
Neutralization' of the sulfuric acid extracts gave, 40, g. of a ,yellow, waxy, solid, which 
proved .to be the crude disulfide (V)., ’ The yield of this, never exceeded, 5% of the weight : 
of the ^-tol'uidine entering into reaction.:, Some ,tar separated also'in.these extractions,., 

The extracted benzene solution was finally' evaporated and .the dark viscous, residue' 
boiled with"coned, hydrochloric acid and filtered.' ■' When this hydrochloric acid,extract 
w^as poured into water, a small amount of. yellow'Solid precipitated, but it'was mot de- 
iiydrothio-j&-toluidine (VI), for its alcoholic solution exhibited no fluorescence. 

' The tar separated during the oxalic.acid'extractions was digested .with fresh benzene, 
■in the presence' of a, 5% sodium hydroxide solution, to recover any,organic "bases present. 

" The benzene 'layer was se,parated and,the, solvent driven off. , There remained35 g. of a' 
heavy,,'greenish oil., , .'.The tar'separating from:the,.sulfuric acid ex,tractions,wms treated 
similarly, .and yielde.d 70 g. ■ of a3'arb:'bluish''OiL ■ Neither acetyl nor, benzo'yl derivatives 
could ' be', prepared':'"'from' either of,'";these ■'oils^ ■■■. Addition :of ',phehyl ..isocyanate to their 
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benzene solutions precipitated amorphous solids, insoluble in tlie usual organic solvents, 
with the exception of nitrobenzeiie, from which they deposited in a greetiisli, piihrerulent 
form. 

■ TMo-^-toMdine (II).—^The crude thio-j#>“toluidine, obtained as described above, 
was dissolved in hot clil." (10%) hydrochloric acid, and to this hot solution coned, liydro- 
cMoric acid was added luitil precipitation began. As the solution cooled, pale yellowish 
needles of the hydrochloride separated. These were dissolved in. hot water, the solution 
was heated with animal charcoal, filtered, and ammonia added in excess to tlie filtrate, 
Thio-;^-toluidine separated as a pale yellow powder, melting at 102-103°, sufficiently 
pure for most purposes. The yield was 80% of the crude substance, A single crystal-' 
lization from dil. alcohol gave a pure product in lustrous, colorless scales; m. p., 103-104° 
(corr.). This melting point was not altered by further crystallization and agrees with 
that reported by other investigators. 

The picrate, benzoyl derivative (m. p„ 186°), and urethan (m, p., 113°), were 
also prepared and agreed entirely with Truhlar's description of them. 

' Biacetyl Derivative.—This was obtained by the action of acetic anhydride, or of 
acetyl chloride, upon the base. It crystallized from alcohol in large rhombic plates; 
m. p,,/165° (corr.).,;, . 

Analyses, Gale, for Ci8H2a02N2S: C, 65.85;Found: C, 65.76, 
65.85; H, 5.91, 5.78; a 

As noted in the introductory portion of this paper, this product is not the same as the 
one (m. p., 211°) which Truhlar believed to be the diacetyl derivative of tliio“i>-toluidine, 
nor have we been able to obtain his product from pure thio-^?“toluidine, although many 
different methods of acetylation were applied. 

Bi-w~tolyi Sulfide.—^Forty-one g. of thio-;f>-toluidm was dissolved in 200 cc. of 
alcohol, 28 cc. of coned, sulfuric acid added, and the mixture warmed until a clear solution 
resulted. This solution was stirred vigorously during preliminary cooling, so that 
whatever sulfate separated would be in a finely divided state. The mixture was then 
further cooled to 0--5°, and maintained at that temperature, with constant stirring, while 
a solution of 27,2 g. of sodium nitrite in 45 cc. of water was run in slowly. After all the 
nitrite had been added, the dark red solution was left at 0° for 3 hours. Four g. of copper 
pow^der was then added,, A slow evolution of. gas commenced immediately and, the tem,- 
perature of'the solution gradually rose,';After.standing,oveniiglit,at,',laboratory tern- 
per.ature,' the solution .was boiled for '' 2 ,h 0 urs'under"a,'refiux condenser and,then distilled 
at 100°, to remove aldehyde, alcohol and water. The tai*ry residue was extracted with 
chloroform, the extracts dried over calcium chloride and fractionated under ditninished 
pressure. Six and a half g, of a pale amber, highly refracting oil was thus secured, boiling 
at 197° (23 mm.), 200° (25 mm.), and 202° (28 mm.). Purgotti^® reported the boiling 
point of the ditolyl sulfide obtained by him from thio-^-toluidine (by the action of ni¬ 
trous acid and alcohol) as 284-286° at atmospheric pressure, but gave no further infor¬ 
mation concerning Ms process or product, other than the bald statement that its analysis 
(not given) and other properties (not specified) proved it to be the di-o-tolyl sulfide 
(£7~cresyl sulfide), identical with that prepared by him from o-toluidine. 

In order to secure a di-fK-tolyl sulfide of high purity, benzaldehyde-?«-suIfo acid was 
converted into the benza!chloride-w-sulfocHoride, which was reduced to ?n~thiocresol, 
and the sodium salt of the latter then condensed with m-iodotoluene in the presence of 
' copper powder. ■' This process starts with readhy accessible materials, is neither difficult 
nor laborious, and gives an excellent yield of water-clear tliiocresol. 

" Of the methods'utilized, by'Other investigators, tolu'ene-m-sulfochloride^'^ is not-so 
„ easily" obtainable, while the employment of w-toluidine as initial material is, expensive 

:®^"IIuebner and Post, 159,51 (1873).,,, 
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and involves some risk of explosion in the conversion of the diazonium salt tO' the. thlo- 
cresol through the xanthogenate.^® 

Benzaldehyde-m-sulfo acid was made from benzaldehyde and fuming sulfuric acid, 
by; the method of Wallach and Wuesten.®® Fifty-five g. of the aldehyde yielded 85 g. of 
the sodium » 2 -suifonate. From the dry salt and phosphorus pentachloride^^ the crude 
benzalchloride-OT-sulfochloride was obtained. This was reduced directly by zinc dust 
and dii. sulfuric acid at 0°, giving the f??-thiocresol as a colorless, highly-refracting liquid, 
of extremely disagreeable odor; b.' p., 195°; yield, 18 g. from 75 g. of the sodium m- 
sulfonate, or 40%. 

One g. of metallic sodium was dissolved in 18 cc. of absolute alcohol, 5.7 g. of ?«- 
thiocresoi added and the alcohol distilled. To the residual, colorless solid were added 
0,2 g. of copper powder and 10.6 g. of w-iodo-toluene, and the whole was heated for 
several hours at 235-240°. When cold, the mixture was treated with alcohol, the 
alcoholic solution acidified with sulfuric add, .some zinc dust added, and steam blown 
through as long as it carried over any oily distillate. The residual sludge was extracted 
with ether, the ethereal solution dried over calcium chloride and distilled. Three g. 
of di-m-tolyl sulfide was thus obtained as a pale ydlowish, highly-refracting oi!;b. p,, 
about 290 °. This is essentially the method of Mauthner.^^ 

Di-w-tolyl Sulfone.—The di-w-tolyl sulfide thus synthesized was suspended in 
boiling 40% acetic acid and oxidized carefully by gradual addition of 6 g. of powdered 
potassium permanganate. The sulfone as formed collected with the manganese oxide 
sludge, from which it was extracted by alcohol. On crystallization from the same sol¬ 
vent, it was obtained in colorless needles; m. p., 94°. Five g. of the sulfide yielded 3 g. 
of the. sulfone.; 

Similar treatment of the ditolyl sulfide resulting from the de-amination of 
toluidine gave a sulfone of the same appearance and melting point. An intimate mixture 
of the two also melted sharply at 94°. This sulfone from the thio-^-toluidine was an¬ 
alyzed. 

Analyses. Calc, for Ci 4 Hi 402 S: C, 68.29; H, 5.69. Found: C, 68.27, 68.19; H, 
5.69,5.51.' 

Bis (2«aceto-amiiiO“5-methyiphenyi) Sulfone, (CH3CONH (CHa)CsHs)2S02.—Forty- 
four g. of tliio-:^-toluidine was acetylated with 45 cc. of acetic anhydride, and the reaction 
product poured into a solution of 300 cc. of glacial acetic acid in 400 cc. of water. The 
resulting solution was heated to boiling, and 48 g. of potassium permanganate dissolved 
in 250 cc. of hot water was added gradually in small amounts. The oxidation ensued 
rapidly and the solution was filtered hot from precipitated manganese oxides. Some of 
the sulfone crystallized from the filtrate as it cooled, and more was recovered therefrom 
by partially neutralizing the solution with ammonium hydroxide. From the precipi¬ 
tated manganese oxides also some was collected by extraction with alcohol. The total 
amount obtained was 35 g. It crystallized from alcohol in long prismatic needles; m. p., 
■225° (corr.).' " " 

Analyses. Calc, for CisHaoOiNaS; C, 60,00; H, 5.55. Found: C, 60.37; H, 5.66. 

■ ' Three g. of this sulfone was heated for several hours at 180° with' 15 cc. of coned, 
sulfuric add, and then for 30 minutes longer at 300°, The cooled solution was poured 
upon twice its volume of ice. ' A small amount of tar separated'and was'n.emoved.. ' By 
f urther dilution of the filtrate, 2 g. of yellow solid was precipitated, which proved to he 
the'de-acetylated sulfone (m. p., 206°) described beyond.' • No toluidine. sulfo'vadds were 
found ■ among the products. ■ 

Bourgeois,, Hec.Jrav. ckirn., 18, 449■(1899).■:'■ 

Wallach,'and^Wuesten,,Ber., 16 ^^^^ 

''v'''x",5»:'''Ger.pat.'^ 1911,'n,T394: '..r;,. 
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Bis(2“aJiiiiio-5-“met!iy!p1ieByi) Sulfone,—^The cUacetyi derivative wavS hydrolyzed 
by boiling it with diL (15%) sulfuric acid until a clear solution resulted. This warm 
solution was poured with stirring into an excess of ammonium hydroxide solution. The 
amino sulfone separated as a yellow pow'der, and was crystallized from alcohol, when it 
appeared in yellow granular crystals, melting at 210° (corr.), practically insoluble in 
water or in dilute acids; yield, 6 g. fi'om 8.5 g. of the diacetyl derivative. 

Analyses. Calc, for G, 60.87; H, 5.80. Found: C, 61.17, 60.77; 

H, 6.82, 5.99.' 

Bis(2-aceto-ai3iino-S-carboxyphenyl) Sulfone,—^Ten and eight-tenths g. of finely 
pulverized diacetyl-thio-|)-toluidine (m. p., 165°) was added to a solution containing 32 g. 
of potassium permanganate and 24 g. of magnesium sulfate in 750 cc. of water. The 
mixture was boiled under a reflux condenser until the color of the permanganate was dis¬ 
charged, when it was filtered hot and the hot filtrate acidified with sulfuric acid. Eight g. 
of the dicarboxylic acid separated as a fine, white precipitate, insoluble in the common 
neutral organic solvents.' , It was purified by washing it with hot alcohol and then witli 
ether, and showed a melring point (with decomposition) above 360°, 

'Analyses. 'Calc, for CiaHjcsOgNaS.:.' C, 51.43; H, 3.86. Found: C, 50.56, 52.48; 
H,B.83,: 4.07.' 

,Bis(2“arakiO“5-carboxyphenyI) Siilfone (VII).—'The free amino acid was prepared 
from its diacetyl derivative by boiling the latter with dil. (10%) sodium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion and precipitating the filtrate with dil. hydrochloric acid. It was difficultly soluble 
in the ordinary organic solvents and likewise melted above 360° with decomposition. 

Methyl Ester.—As obtained from the acid, methyl alcohol and hydrogen chloride, 
it crystallized from alcohol in thin, square, colorless tablets with ridged diagonals"; m. p., 
234° (corr.). 

Analyses. Calc, for CieHieOcN.S: C, 52.70; Id, 4.40. Found: C, 52.85, ,52.94; 
H, 4.49, 4.67. 

Ethyl Ester.—This was obtained as yellowish, transparent prisms (from alcohol); 
m.'p.,, 206° (corr.). 

Analyses, Calc, for CisHaoOeNaS: C, 55.10; H, 5.10. Found: C, 55.14; H, 5.09. 

Structurally, these esters are, composed of two benzocaine (ancstliesinc) molecules 
united by a stilfone (sulfuryi) bridge, and hence might be expected, to exhibit some local 
anesthetic action. Unfortunately, the solubility of the methyl and ethyl esters was too 
low to, cause any pronounced physiological effects, as indicated by preliminary tests, 
hut the field is being explored further^ in the hope of discovering more soluble derivatives 
ofTherap'eutic value.. ■; 

vB.is(2-*iutro-4-methylphenyi)'. Sulfide.. (VIII).-—Forty g.' of crystallized sodium 
sulfide, Na2S.9H20,,and 88 g. of 4-iodo-3-nitrotoluene were dissolved in 300 cc. of alco'hol, 

''and the dark brown solution boiledior 12 hours under a reflux condenser. , .The alcohol' 
'was'distilled and the res.idue poured into water,. . On standing overnight, 27 g. of a dark, 
red 'oil' collected. This-was washed .repeatedly with dilute acid and with alkali. After 
several, days, it solidified partially, yielding 4' g. of crystals. Re-crystallized from 
acetone,, it appeared,, in large, dark'red, short prisms, giving a yellow "powder when 
crushed;,.in., p., 125-126°'(Go,rr.). , 

Analyses/'^'Calc. for,Ci 4 Hi 204 N 55 S:. ',C,'55.26; H, 3.95.,.,, Found;' C,'55.21,' 55.36; 

Bis(2-aceto«amlno-5“methylphenyl) Disulfide.—Ten' g.. .of' tlie''.crude 
tolui'dine';'obtained'.from' the sulfuric'acid extraction of the ;^~toluidine sulfur melt" as,al- 
,read,y described, "was treated 'with^T2;■cc^■pf ■■.a'ce.tic'aiihydrk^ 'Rapid...sol,iit!on occurred 
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with evolution of considerable heat, and the entire ■ mass soon congealed to a brown 
crystalline magma. This was washed with 'water, and then crj^stallized repeatedly from 
alcohol, giving bunches of small, snow-w^hite, silky needles; m. p., 213° (corr.). At 
higher temperatures, it sublimed with decomposition. 

Calc, for Cu-HsoOsNoSa: C, 60.00; H, 5.55. Found: C, 60.12, 60.28; 

H, 5.54, 5.80. 

This' compoimd agrees in appearance, solubility and percentage composition, with 
the acetyl derivative obtained by Jacobson and 'Ney^® from the corresponding amine, 
except that they gave the melting point as 204-206°, 

Bis(2-aiimio-S“methyiphenyl) Disulfide (Dithio-j^-toluidine) (V). —The diacetyl 
derivative was hydrolyzed by boiling it with coned, hydrochloric acid, the amine hj’-dro- 
chloride precipitating. It was dissolved in water, the base liberated by the addition of 
excess of ammonium hydroxide and purified by crystallization from dil. alcohol. Tong, 
greemsh needles were obtained; m. p., 88.5° (corr.). Jacobson and Ney gave its melting 
point as 89 °. 

Truhlar states that when he treated his thio-^-toluidine with a slight excess of acetic 
anhydride, crystals of the acetyl derivative soon appeared which when washed with water 
and crystallized from alcohol separated quickly and copiously in bundles of snow-white 
silky needles, melting at 211°. 

Judging from the resemblance in melting point and other properties that what 
Truhlar believed to be the diacetyl derivative of thio-i>-tolmdine was actually the di¬ 
sulfide derivative, we prepared some crude thio-^-toluidine by the Merz and Weith 
process and subjected it to acetylation as described by Truhlar. The crystals which 
separated first were removed and recrystallized from alcohol, yielding small, snow-white, 
silky needles, melting at 213°, identical with the disulfide derivative just mentioned, 
and giving the disulfide (m. p., 88.5°) on hydrolysis. This same crude thio-^-toluidine, 
after being freed from all disulfide, yielded only the diacetyl derivative (m. p., 165°) of 
thio-^-toluidine recorded above. 

Snmmaxj 

1. The structure of the thio-;/?-toluidine of Merz and Weith is proved 
to foe bis(2-amino-5-methylphenyi) sulfide. 

2. The course of the action of sulfur upon f-toluidine, in the presence of 
litharge and at 140-145'^, is shown to lead first to the formation of 4-amino- 
o-mercapto-toluene, part of which oxidizes to the disulfide, wdiile the major 
portion reacts with more i?-toluidme, yielding thio-p-toluidine. 

3. The acetyl derivative described by Truhlar as a thiO“;f-toTuidine 
compound is probably the disulfide derivative. 

4. Certain derivatives of di-m-tolyl sulfide are recorded, as well as a new 
vSynthesis of W'thiocresoi 

'"5.'' New'derivatives of thio-p-toluidine, also 'have'been prep'ared .and 
studied.'' , ' 

Nnw'YoRK:,'N. Y. 
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[CONTRIBTJTION FROM tHg DEPARTMENT OP CHEMISTRY, YaeB UnIYBRSITy] 

THE ACTION OF ALKALI ON SUBSTITUTED URIC ACIDS. I 
l,3-DIMETHYL-9-PHENYL-URIC ACID 

By Eeizabeth Stuart Gatewood^ 

Received August 23,1923 

All of tlie substituted uric acids axe split by alkali to some extent,, the 
amount of decomposition depending largely on the number and position 
of the substituents. With one exception, that of tetramethyluric acid,^ 
neither the nature of the decomposition products nor the mechanism of 
the reaction has been investigated up to this time. A thorough study of 
the action of alkali on substituted uric acids is now being made. 

Of these,, l,3-dimethyl“9-phenyl-uric acid shows' a smooth and interesting 
decomposition., : The course of the decomposition and the structure of the 
products are considered to be as follows. 


CHsN—CO ,., 


CHsNH—CO 

i 1 alk. 


' 1 H 2 O 2 

0,c C—NH —> 

COa-f 

C—NH —^ 

1 11 >co 

+ 

11 >co 

CnsN—C—NCeHs 

CH 3 NH 2 

HOC—NCcHi 

, ', 1,3-DiinetliyI- 


CiiHuOsNa 

O-plienyl-tiric acid 


1 alk. 


CH3NH2 + COOH + CHoOH + HCOOH + NHsCONHC.Hs 



COOH COOH 
CH 3 NH—CO + NHgCONHCfiHs 


CO COOH 

COOH —> CH3NH2 + CO 


COOH 


Dimethyl-phenyl-uric acid is very slowly decomposed by 4 W alkali at 
room temperature; the sodium salt separates on the addition of the base, and 
only a small part is attacked after standing for many days. At 100 “ with 
more dilu'te. .alkali the decomposition is more rapid, and with, 4 N alkali 
it is instantaneous.. The gas given off is metliylamine and when the 
solution is acidified carbon dioxide is evolved. From the acid solution 
on standing a crystalline product separates which melts at 250 A.nalysis 
sliow^s that it has the formula CuHiiOsNs. 

There are three possible structures for this substance, depending on which 
of the methylamino groups and which of the carbonyls are lost. 

DHsNH—CO'" ' ■■ HOGC /■, 


', C—NH , C—NH ■ ' HOOC HC-~NH ' 

II >co II >co I II >co 

. HOC—NCsHj CHOT—c—NC»H6 CHsN C—NCeH, 

: (I) ^ (II) UH) 

* National Research Fellow in Cheniistiy. 

2 Fischer, 30,3012 (1897). , 
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When warmed with alkali or even on standing about an hour with cold 
alkali, the product is completely decomposed to phenylurea, methylamine, 
oxalic acid and formic acid. The phenylurea separates after standing 
only' 15 minutes but no oxalic acid can be detected, at this point unless 
the solution is first warmed, showing that the formation_ of oxalic acid is 
due to a secondary reaction. Most probably, glyoxalic acid is first formed, 
and this is converted intO' oxalic acid and' glycolic acid when warmed 
or allowed to stand for a long time with alkali. 

On the basis of this decomposition, Structure III for CnHnOsNs must 
be excluded, as there is no possibility of the formation b}^ hydrolysis of 
either oxalic or formic acid. Carbon dioxide and glycolic acid would be 
the products formed. Either of the other two structures can give these 
products of hydrolysis, however. 

(I) CHsNH—CO 



ISTHs 

i 

-f CO 

: HHCsHs, ; 

COOH + COOH 

I i 

COOH CHsOH 


To decide between these structures, the substance was oxidized b}^ hy¬ 
drogen peroxide in dilute alkaline solution. A product melting at 
194~195'^ was isolated. Its empirical formula was found to be GnHuOiNg. 
The most probable structural formula for this substance is IV, and such a 
substance can result from the alkaline decomposition product only if it has 
Structure!. 

CHsNH—CO HsN—CO ' , ■ " '' : 

I '' 1'' 

HOC—NH ' . ■ HC—NH , 

I >CO 1 >GO 

(IV) OC—NCfiHs (V) OC—NH 

Eurthermore, the oxidation product is. itself instantly "decomposed fiy' 
cold alkali, and the products of decomposition ■ are phenylurea: and. the 
methylamide.of .'mesoxalic acid.®' ■ O.n.'boiiing with alkali the decomposition 
goes . further. Methylamine' is evolved,' phenylurea.' separates from the 
alkaline solution, and mesoxalic acid, can be, isolated,' in ' thc/form"' of its 
'phenyihydrazone. 

' .One of the most interesting things'.about'this decompositioais'that the,' 
" '.;»;ToiTey,;E^r.r3.1y2I'62't 'A''V'','; 
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oxidation product is of the same type of compounds as those Biltzthas 
obtained in his caffolide, decompositions. It bears a close relationship 
to alloxanic acid"' and other similar hydantoin derivatives, for it is the 
Biethylamide' of S-phenyhS-hydroxyllydantoin-S-carboxylic, acid. This 
type of substance Biltz obtained from caffolide or substituted caff Glides 
by boiling with water, and he found that they were all easily decomposed 
by alkali to give an amine, a urea and mesoxalic acid, just as is the oxidation 
product of CiiHiiOsN^. On reduction they gave hydantoin-carboxylic 
acid derivatives of Type V which differs from the structure assigned to the 
alkaline decomposition product, G 11 HHO 3 N 3 , only in having a —HC— group 

OC— 

instead of a—G— group. G 11 H 11 O 3 N 3 cannot, however, be such a hvdantoiii 

' • ■■ ,r ■■■■■■ 

derivative; it is not decomposed by alkali to a hydantoin or a hydantoin- 
carboxylic add as the amides of the hydantoin-carboxylic acids have 
been, found to be.® There was the'possibility that phenylhydantoin had 
been formed and further decomposed by alkali to phenylurea. Wlien 
3 '^plienylhydantoin was prepared, however, and treated with alkali, it 
gave only phenylhydantoic acid. The alkaline decomposition product 
must, therefore, be an isohydantoin derivative, namely 3 -phen 3 d-isohy- 
dantoiB- 5 -earbox 34 ic acid methylamide. 

The experimental part of this paper gives an account of l,7-climethyl-9- 
phenyl-uric acid W'hich has been synthesized for the first time. Tike 
9 -phenyl-uric acid and 7-niethyl-9-phenyl-uric acid,^ it is quite stable 
toward alkali w^heii boiled for a short time. 

This new' uric acid is l,7-dimethyi-9-phenyl-uric acid and not 3,7-di- 
methyl- 9 -plien 5 d-iiric acid, for, as Biltz® has proved, when there is only one 
substituting group in the pyrimidine ring, the ring closing of the pseudo- 
uric acids.always takes place so that this group is in Position' 1 of the uric 
acid. A further proof that the methyl occupies Position 1 is that nietliyl- 
ation of T-methyl-O-phen^d-uric acid wdtli dimethyl sulfate gives, along with 
some trimethyl phenyl uric acid, the same dimethyl phenyl uric add as ob¬ 
tained above, and it is w^.ell known that dimethyl sulfate always methylates 
first on the nitrogen whose hydrogen is least acidic.® 

The investigation of the action of alkali on tetramethyluric acid and on 

«Eiltz, 43, (a) 1511, (b) 1589, (g) 1600, (d) 1618, (e) 1632 (1010),■ 44, (!) 1511, 
'(g) 1524 (1911) ;■ 46,,(li)'3407 {1,913).' Ann,, 413, (i) 2, (j)"56,, (1917); 423,, (k) 119 

:, (1921).,'',,,: 

68 .,. 

'b,tRef.4!i,n.3409.,','RGf,,4d,p. 1619. ■ 

Moore and Gatewood, Thxs Journal, 45,140 (1923). 

'':..:'®..BUtz,'A',««.,,413v,127:^ 

V',, .y B^r.,'54,l,69\(l''92l).'^ 
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l,3,7-trimetliyl-9~plienyl-i3ric acid is already well advanced, and'work on 
1,3,9-trimetliyl-uric acid will be begun shortly. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to express her appreciation to Professor 
F. J. Moore, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technolog}^ for his valuable 
advice during the course of this investigation. ' 

Experimental Part 
IjS-Bimethyl-Q-phenyi-uric Acid 

Action of Alkali.—l,S-DimethyI-9-phenyl-uric acid^® was prepared from the corre¬ 
sponding pseudo-nric acid, which was obtained by the action of phenyl isocyanate on 
1,3-dimetiiyl-uramiL 

One hundred cc. of 4 N sodium hydroxide solution was added to 2 g. of finely pow¬ 
dered dimethyl-phenyl-uric acid. The solution was heated gradually to boiling and boiled 
about half a minute, cooled slightly, and then acidified with dil. hydrochloric add. After 
the solution had stood for several hours (sometimes longer), a crystalline substance 
started to separate. It was left overnight, and when filtered and dried gave from 1.2 to 
1.4 g. of phenylisohydantoin-carboxylic acid methylamide, in a yield of about 80%. 
It crystallized from hot water in bunches of needles which melted at 249-250° to a dear, 
viscous, yellow liquid. It was recrystallized again and dried in a vacuum over sulfuric 
acid for analysis.; 

■■Amyses. Subs.;0.1541, 0.1511: CO 2 ,0.3174,0.3100; H 2 O, 0.0677,0.0653. Subs., 
0.1411, 0.0965: N, 22.9 cc. (23.5°, 759.1 mm.), 15.8 cc. (23°, 759.1 mm.). Calc, lor 
CiiHnOaNs: C, 56.62; H, 4.76; N, 18.03. Found: C, 56.22, 56.28; H, 4.92, 4.76; N, 
18.14, ■ 18.34. ' 

Optic AU Properties. —Habit, rectangular plates; extinction, parallel, a parallel to 
elongation; interference figure, biaxial, large optic angle; indices, a == 1.571, 7 = 1.620. 

The other products of decomposition, methylamine and carbon dioxide, were de¬ 
termined—the first as methylamine chloroplatinate and the second by absorption in 
soda lime. 

On the addition of chloroplatinic acid to the hydrochloric acid solution of the gas 
evolved from the alkaline^solution, orange crystals Were obtained melting at 230-233°; 
mixed with a known sample of methylamine chloroplatinate they melted at 233°. The 
optical properties were also the same: habit, thin hexagonal plates; optical orientation, 
isotropic; index of refraction, 1.74. 

One molecular equivalent of carbon dioxide -was given off when the alkaline solution 
was acidified. 

Analysis.: Subs., 2.00: CO 2 ,0.391 g. Calc, for 1 mol.: 0.32 g. 

Dimethyl-phenyl-uric acid is only very slowly attacked by cold 4 N alkali. The 
sodium salt of the uric acid separates*and after 20 days at room temperature most of the 
acid is regained when the solution is acidified. From the filtrate, on standing, a small 
amount of phenylisohydantoin-carboxyHc acid methylamide, melting at 240 °, was ob¬ 
tained. 

The sodium salt of dimethyl-phenyl-uric acid was dried at 100 - 110 ° and analyzed* 

' Analysis. /Subs., '0.2092: ,NaS 04 ,,0.0500.■ .Calc, for CwHjiOgH^a:,Ha, 7.823. 
Found7-905.; 

■ ■ Phenylisohydantoin-carboxylic acid methylamide when' refiuxed, lor' 1 hours'with. 

acetic anhydride' gave,:after 'evaporation' of"the 'mixture 'to' dryness'' and addition.,of. 


w:Ref',',7,:p'.:'143'. 
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ether, a product melting at 185“187°. There was not sufficient material for analysis. 

The alkaline decomposition product did not react with pheiiylisocyanate either 
when heated to 165®, or in alkaline solution at 0°, showing it to be an add amide. 

Action of Alkali on Phenylisohydantoin-carbosylic Acid Methylamide.—L One g. 
of the alkaline decomposition product was heated with 4 cc. of 4 iV alkali and the gas 
given off absorbed in a little dii. hydrochloric acid. This solution gave, on the addition 
of cHoroplatinic acid and subsequent evaporation, the characteristic orange crystals 
of methylamine chloroplatiiiate, melting at 228-230®. 

Phenylurea separated from the alkaline mother solution as it cooled. It melted 
at 144®; mixed with a pure sample of phenylurea, it melted at 146®. The optical 
properties were the same: habit, plates; extinction, parallel, y parallel to elongation; 
interference figure, biaxial, large optic angle; birefringence, weak; indices, a = 1.602, 
7 « 1.627. To identify the substance further as phenylurea, it was boiled with aniline, 
and diphenylurea was obtained in good yield. It melted at 236-238°; a mixture with 
a pure sample of diphenylurea, melted at 237-238®. The optical properties were iden¬ 
tical: habit, long needles; extinction, parallel, 7 parallel to elongation; interference 
figure, biaxial; birefringence, strong; indices, a — 1.620, 7 , indeterminate. 

When the was acidified with acetic acid and a solution of calcium chloride 

added, a fine, white precipitate of calcium oxalate was obtained. 

2. When 0.1 g. of the decomposition prodnct was aEowed to stand at room tem¬ 
perature with 1 GC. of 4 W sodium hydroxide, crystals of phenylurea began to separate 
after 15 minutes and the odor of methylamine could be detected. After half an hour 
the solution was filtered. The yield of phenylurea was 0.015 g.; m. p., 145°, Half of 
the filtrate was acidified with acetic acid and a solution of calcium chloride added. The 
solution remained clear, showing that no oxalic acid was present. The other half was 
first wanned and then tested for oxalic acid as before. A precipitate of calcium oxalate 
separated at once. 

3. When 0.1 g. was left at room temperature with 1 cc. of 4 iV sodium hydroxide for 
over 1 hour, 0.024* g. of phenylurea was obtained, and the filtrate gave calcium oxalate 
but the precipitate Tvas not as heavy as in 1. 

4. When 0.1 g. was dissolved in 8.2 cc. of water and 0.4 g. of potassium hydroxide 
and evaporated to dryness at 30-40®, the residue gave, after the addition of water, 0.03 
g. of phenylurea (52%) and 0.035 g. of calcium oxalate (6i?%). 

5. Formic acid was identified as one of the products of decomposition by its reduc¬ 
tion of an ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate. Phenylisohydantoin-carboxylic acid 
methyiamide was boiled with 4 iV sodium hydroxide, the solution acidified with sulfuric 
acid .and distilled. ■, The distillate was warmed- with ammoniacal silver nitrate; metallic 
silver was precipitated. The distillate was also tested lor formaldehyde but with nega¬ 
tive results. 

", Oxidation of Phenylisohydantoin-carboxylic ■ Acid Methyiamide with Hydrogen 
Peroxide.—On oxidation of the alkaline decomposition product with peroxide in very 
dilute'alkaline.,solution,, phenylurea and'oxalic acid,are obtained when the oxidation 
' solution is' allowed ,to stand 'for 3 hours or -'longer at room temperature. The decoinposi- 
ti'on is doubtless due only-to the alkali, for a solution of the same concentration-but with-' 
,'out the -pero-xide' 'gave ; the "same products. ■ 

When the oxidation is allowed to proceed for only 5 minutes at 0-10 ° and the solu- 
'- ■tion, then acidified and evaporated, an oxidation,-product, melting at 195-196®','can 
-" be ',isqlated-,' It is the - methyiamide of' S-phenyl-d-hydroxyhydantoin-S-carboxylic. acid. 

'' 'l.'f'To 0.5 g.'Of th'e„'decQmp-o'sition product-'in 6, cc..,of'water,',1.5 g.'Of solid'potassium'' 
hydroxide;,''and„'35';'cc..o!-'3''% hydrogen''.’'pero3dde"-were..added.The solution was,coO'led - 
and after '3; hours'acidified and, evaporated.' A 69% yield of phenylurea and a 50% 
yield of calcium oxalate'resuited.; 
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2. One g. of tiie alkaline decomposition product was added to 12 cc. of water and 
cooled to 5®; 2.9 g. of potassium hydroxide and 70 cc. of 3% hydrogen peroxide were 
then added, and the temperature kept below 10'". After 5 minutes the solution was 
acidified ■ with dil. hydrochloric acid and evaporated in a vacuum. , Large dumps of 
material usually separated, which weighed about 0.6 g. It was purified by recrystal¬ 
lization from hot water many times. A little boneblack was added the first time. 
The pure product consisted of glistening fiakes; m. p., 194-~195®. It was very soluble' 
in hot water, alcohol, acetone, and ethyl acetate, and was insoluble in ether and chloro¬ 
form. It was dried in a vacuum over sulfuric acid for analysis. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1397,0.1440: CO 2 ,0.2730,0.2795; H 20 ,0.0572,0.0531. Subs., 
0.1994,0.1478: N,29.6cc. (23^ 756.7 mm.), 21.9 cc. (25% 760.G mm.). Calc, for 
C 11 H 11 O 4 NS: C, 53.01; H, 4.45; N, 16.87. Bound: C, 53.28, 52.93; H, 4.58, 4.13; N, 
16.56,16.44. ■ 

Optical BropepTiks.—^H abit, large, thin, rect. plates; extinction, parallel, a parallel 
toelongation;interferencefigure, biaxial, large optic angle; indices, a == 1 . 545,7 = 1.583. 

On further evaporation the solution gave more of the oxidation product, mixed 
with another substance from which it could not be completely separated. A small 
amount of the latter was separated mechanically. It crystallized from water in fine 
needles, melting at 188-190®, It was soluble in alcohol, acetone and ethyl acetate, 
and insoluble in ether and chloroform. It was not decomposed by alkali. 

Optical Propi^rtibs.—^H abit, needles; extinction, parallel, a parallel to elongation; 
birefringence, strong; indices, a = 1.556, y = 1.695. 

:, Action of ' Alkali on the' Oxidation Prodtict— 1 . Seven cc. of 2 i\r'sodium hydroxide 
was added to 0.2 g. of the oxidation product. It dissolved at once and in a few minutes 
crystals began to separate, Air was passed through the solution while it was carefully 
heated. The gas evolved was absorbed in dil. hydrochloric add, cMoroplatinic acid 
added, and the solution evaporated. Orange crystals separated which melted at 228- 
230°; when these were mixed with methylamine chloroplatinate the melting point was 
not lowered. Their optical properties were the same. Phenylurea was obtained from 
the alkaline solution on cooling. Its melting point, 145-146°, and optical properties 
agreed with those of a known sample. The filtrate gave no test for oxalic acid. 

2 . One cc, of 4 N sodium hydroxide was added to the oxidation product. The solu¬ 
tion was warmed carefully imtil the crystalline precipitate that had formed dissolved. 
It was then cooled, 1 cc. of water added, and the phenyltirea filtered ofi. The yield was 
0.09 g. or 90%. The filtrate was carefully neutralized with dil. acetic add and a solution 
0 ! 0.06 g. of pure: phenyihydra 2 ine in .1 cc. of water and 4 drops of ' glacial; acetic ; add 
added. A yellow precipitate gradually formed. The solution was warmed until clear 
and when cool was acidified with dil. hydrochloric add- A heavy, yellow, precipitate 
separated which crystallized from dil. alcohol in small, hexagonal crystals; m. p., 167 '°., 
It was . very similar to the phenylhydrazone of .mesoxalic add and' was at first thO'Ught 
to be this substance. Plowever, on preparing mesoxalic add by the convenient method 
,of Chattaway and Harris,.^^ and from it the-phenylhydrazone,,it,was found that^they'■ 
were not'the,'same. '-Mesoxalic, acid phenylhydrazone was more soluble in- water,'and' 
crystallized in fine needles melting at 165°; when mixed with the above product the 
mixture melted at 150°. The optical properties also were different. 

-' Optical' Properties op the Phenylbydrazonb op Mesoxalxc, A'ciD.--“Habit,' fine 
','needles; extinction, paralld, a parallel to elongation; indices, a =*'''1.450,, 7 '>:,' 1.800. ' , ', 

' Optical Properties op the Phenylhydrazohe Melting at; 167 °.-—H'abit,, ,h,exag- 
-ona!,,'plates; extinction, symmetrical, a, parallel,to .dongati'On7interference'-, figure,'..bi¬ 
axial^ large optic angle'; birefringence, strong:;'indices, a *= 1.600, -T'- '=,-',lTl''5v,,' 

Ghattaway and'Harris, J.Chem, 5 nc.,' 121 ', ,'2704-'(1922),. 
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It was found to be the phenylhydrazone of the methylamide of mesoxalic acid, 
the same substance Torrey^ obtained by the mild action of barium hydroxide on allo- 
caffuric acid. He gives the melting point as 158®. . The difference may be accounted 
for, liowrever, by the well-known variation of the melting points of phenylhydrazones 
with rate of heating. Its solution in coned, sulfuric acid developed a red-violet color on 
the addition of ferric chloride; it was almost insoluble in water and, when boiled for a 
short time with sodium hydroxide, gave a substance melting at 205-210® (Torrey gives 
205-209®). According to this is the phenylhydrazone of glyoxalic acid methyl- 

amide. 

o. When the oxidation product was boiled for several minutes with alkali, a strong 
odor of methylamine developed, and from the solution, after separation of the phenylurea 
and neutralization, mesoxalic acid itself was isolated as its phenylhydrazone. It crystal¬ 
lized from water in fine, yellow needles, melting at 160 and mixed with a known sample 
gave the same melting point. The optical properties also were identical. 

At one time it was thought that the oxidation product of phenylisohydantoin- 
carboxylic acid methylamide had the composition CioHiiOsNj and that it might be the 
methylamide of phenyloxaluricacid, CH 3 NHCO—CONHCONHCeHs. This substance 
was not known, but it can be easily synthesized. Oxamethane,^® C 2 HaOOC-CONH 2 , 
when' heated with: phenyl isocyanate, gives the ethyl ester of phenyloxaluric acid, CgHs- 
GOOC”CONHCONHCeHs, and this with methylamine gives the desired compound. 

: Preparation of the Ethyl Ester of Phenyloxaluric Acid.—Five g. of oxamethane, 
finely powdered, was added to 10 g. of phenyl isocyanate, and heated in an open tube at 
110-112® for one hour. A clear solution resulted, which solidified as it cooled to a mass 
still having a strong odor of phenyl isocj^anate. The solid was dissolved with hot ab¬ 
solute alcohol and the solution filtered. A well-crystallized product separated, ivhich 
weighed 4.7 g. It was recrystallized from alcohol and melted at 125-126®, with evolu¬ 
tion of gas. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1579, 0,1958: N, 17 cc. (24®, 772.1 mm.); 20.8 cc. (20®, 771.4 
mm.). Calc, for CnHi 204 N 2 : N, 11.87. Found: 12.19,12.28. 

OpTiCAn Properties.—T here w^ere two crystalline species. A. Extinction, parallel, 
a parallel to elongation; interference figure, biaxial; indices, a = 1,590, 7 = 1.680. 
B. Extinction angle, 17-19®; birefringence, weak;indices, a = 1.675, 7 =«= 1.755. 

Optical Properties of Oxamethane.— Habit, large, thin, rectangular plates; 
extinction, parallel, a parallel to elongation; interference figure, biaxial; indices, a — 
1.545+, 7 ',== 1*620,' ' 

■ Preparation of the Methylamide of Phenyloxaluric Acid.—One g. of a 33% solution 
of methylamine was added dropwise to 1 g. of the ethyl ester suspended in 10 cc. of 
water. After the resulting product had stood for half an hour, it was filtered of! and 
dried on a tile; m. p., 210-215®;' yield, 0.74'g. .'Phenyloxaluric acid methylamide is 
difficultly soluble in .hot water, alcohol, acetone and chloroform. No good solvent for, it 
was' found. Microscopical' examination' 'showed' that the ■ substance was' mixed W'ith ■ 
phenylurea. They could be partially separated by boiling with alcohol. The residue 
melted over a range of more than 5®, showing it was still not pure and the analysis in¬ 
dicated ,the",same. 

Analyses. Subs., 0.1383, 0.1338: N, 26.4 cc. (21®, 756.8 mm,), 24,1 cc. (25°, 759.5 
mm.). Calc, for CJ 0 H 11 O 3 N 3 : N, 18.99. Found; 19.66, 19.96. 

■'Optical. Properties.—E xtinction, parallel, ot parallel to eloiigatioii'i indices, 
L695,'7 ^'1.700. 

'■'" 'i:^Ref'i4c,'p.d0O3.''' ''■:';,■ 

■'^®'Weddige,''A CfewL, .16jl96'''(1874). 7 ' 
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Phenyloxaluric' add methylamide was instantly decomposed by cold 4 N alkali. 
A crystalline product separated, part of wMch melted at 140-145° and the rest about 
210°. Under the microscope it was seen to be a mixture of phenyiurea and dipbenyl" 
urea (impurity in tbe original material). Oxalic acid was found in the filtrate. The gas 
given off by the alkaline solution was methylamine, as it gave a chloroplatinate melting 
at 228-230°. 

l,7“Dimethyi*-9--plieiiyl-tiric Acid 

The starting point in the synthesis of l,7-dimethyl-9-phenyl-uric acid is 1,7-di- 
metliyl-uramil.^'^ It was prepared by oxidizing theobromine with'potassium chlorate, 
reducing the product to 7-methyi-diaIuric acid, and treating this with methylamine. 

Preparation of l,7-Biinethyi-9-phenyl-9-phenyl-pseudO“Uric Acid.—-Sixty cc. of 
N potassium hydroxide solution was cooled to 0 5 g. of finely powdered dimethyl-uramil 
w^as added, and the mixture shaken imtil all the solid had dissolved, A violet solution 
resulted. To this, 3,8 g. of phenyl isocyanate was added in small portions, and the solu¬ 
tion shaken vigorously after each addition until it became odorless. The temperature 
was kept at 0 - 2 °. The color deepened and the solution became slightly cloudy. The 
addition required about half an hour. The mixture w^as filtered, and the filtrate when 
acidified with dil. hydrochloric acid gave a heavy, white precipitate (8 g.); m. p., 220 °, 
It was difficultly soluble in urater, about 350 cc. of solvent being necessary to dissolve 
1 g. A fine, white product w’-as obtained, which turned pink at 160°, light yellow at 
210 °, and melted at 220 ° to an orange-red liquid. It was dried in a vacuum over sulfuric 
acid for analysis. 

Subs., 0.1551, 0.1533: N, 27.2 cc. (23°, 756.8 mm.), 26.9 cc. (26°, 
767.5 mm.). Calc, for C 18 H 14 O 4 N 4 : N, 19.32. Found: 19.57,19.44. 

Optical Properties.— Habit, small, hexagonal plates; symmetrical extinction, 
a parallel to elongation; birefringence, strong; indices, a = 1.555, 7 = 1.695. 

Preparation of 1 ,7-I>imethyl-9-phenyl-uric Acid,—ve g. of the pseudo add was 
dissolved in 1 liter of 20 % hydrochloric acid and the solution boiled over a free fiame until 
crystallization began. It w’'as then evaporated on the steam-bath to its volume, 
cooled and filtered. About 3 g. of material was obtained. It did not melt below 280°, 
The filtrate, on further evaporation, gave 0.8 g. more. The total yield was 3.8 g., or 
SO%. On recrystallization from ■water it was obtained as a fine, glistening, white powder. 
It was dried at 100-110° for analysis. 

/inalyses. Subs., 0.2790: CO 2 , 0.5866; H 2 O, 0.1035. Subs., 0.1460, 0.1280: N, 

27.1 cc. (22°, 756.8 mm.),'23.0 cc. (21°, 765.2'mm.). Calc, for C,"57.32;. 

H, 4.44; N, 20.60. Found: C, 57.22; H, 4.23; N, 20.83, 20.50. 

■ OpTicae Properties.— Habit, long, ■ rectangular and hexagonal plates; extinction, 
symmetrical, 7 parallel to elongation;■ indices, a-= 1.540, 7 >1.755. , 

Action of Alkali.—A solution of 0.2 g. of dimetliyi-phenyl-uric acid in 12 cc, of . 4 N 
sodium hydro'xide was boiled for , 10. minutes.When the solution was partly cooled and; 
acidified, an immediate heavy precipitate of the unchanged acid, -weigliingO.lSg., was 
obtained.' It did not melt below.280°. 

Methylation of 7-Methyi-9-pheiiyl-uric Acid.—One g. of 7-niethyl-9-phenyl-uric 
acid was dissolved in 20 cc. of 2 iV sodium hydroxide solution. Two g. of dimethyl sul¬ 
fate was added, and the flask closed with a cork and shaken for 15 minutes -while it was 
cooled with running water. A precipitate gradually separated and after 1 hour was 
filtered off... Tt'weighed 0.1 g.; m. p.,. 258-259°. ■ It was .l,3,7-trimethyl“.9rpliehyi-'m,k ; 
acid^^ as a comparison of melting points and optical properties showed. When the 

;.7;'''''''t^Mlt.z,B^n,4d,367 ;■:> 7*^.'''7..;'' 

':#'Fischer, 5ef.,^^ 1708.(lOGO)..' ^ ■ ■ .. 7 ,.'7 
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■jBltrate was acidified, an immediate heavy, white precipitate formed, which weighed 
0.5 g. It did not melt below 280° and its optical properties were identical with those" 
of l,7-dimethyi"9-pheiiyl-uric acid. 

Summary 

L The action of alkali on l,3“dimethyl-9-plienyl-uric acid has been 
studied^ and the course of the reaction and the nature of the decomposition 
products have been determined. 

2 « The primary decomposition product is B-phenyl-isohydantoin- 
5 -carboxylic acid methylamide. This is further decomposed by alkali to 
methylamine, oxalic acid, glycolic acid, formic acid and phenylurea. 

3. Phenylisohydantoin-carboxylic acid methylamide is oxidized by 
hydrogen peroxide to 3-phenyl-5-hydroxyhydantoin~5-carbox3dic acid 
methylamide, which is readily decomposed by alkali to mesoxalic acid, 
methylamine and phenyltirea. 

4. ,l,7-Bimethyl-9“phenyl-uric acid, and the ethyl ester and niethyl- 
amide of phenyl-oxaluric acid have been prepared for the first time and 
characterized. 

5 . The action of alkali on other substituted uric acids is now being in¬ 
vestigated. 

Nisw Haven, GoNNEcricur 


dCONTRIBUriON FROM tHE CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS ] 

DERIYATIVES OF CAMPHORONIC ACII) 

' By WalthEr F. Goebel with William A, Noyes^ 

RBcenmo August 25, 1923 

Introduction 

Despite the fact that camphoronic acid and many of its derivatives 
have been known since the latter part of the nineteenth century, no direct 
proof for the special structures of these derivatives has ever been brought 
forward. ' Kachler^ first discovered camphoronic acid in the mother liquors 
of a camphor-nitric acid oxidation mixture; the true structure of the acid 
was. first suggested' by Bredt® and later confirmed by the classical synthesis 
of inactive camphoronic acid by Perkin and Thorpe.'^ 

Of the derivatives studied in this research there are already known one 
anhydro acid,® C6Hii(C0)20G00H, two isomeric atihydro acid chlorides,® 

^ An abstract of a tliesis presented to the Graduate Faculty of the University of 
Illinois in partial,fulfilment of the .requirements for,the 'degree of Boctor of Philosophy. 

"'^Kachler, Aw., 159, 288 (ISn).- ■■ 

"®'Bredt, A292,67 (1896). 

^ Perkin and Thorpe, J, Chem. S<?c., 71 , 1169 (1897). 

^Kachler and Spitzex^ Monatsk, 5, 186 (1885). 

® ReL 5, p.'193. 
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C 6 Hii(CO) 20 COC 1 , one dietliyl' ester/ C 6 Hii(COOC 2 H 5 ) 2 COQH, one 
mono ethyl ester/ C 6 Hn(COOC 2 H 5 )(COOH) 2 , one acid imide/ CgHu- 
(C0)2NHC00H, and two isomeric anhydrobromo acid chlorides/® CeHio- 
Br(C0)20C0Cl, in which it is known that the bromine is on the primary 
carbon atom. 

It was the original purpose of the present investigation to establish the 
stractures of the various derivatives of camphoronic acid. The, method 
of attack was planned as foUows. If one of the anhydro acid chlorides 
were to be treated with anhydrous ammonia, the corresponding anhydro- 
amide should be formed, which on treatment with sodium hypobromite 
should then yield the corresponding dibasic amino acid. This compound 
on treatment with nitrous acid should give a dibasic hydroxy acid. If 
the hydroxyl group were on the primary carbon atom, trimethyl paraconic 
acid, a known compound would result. If it were, however, on the carbon 
atom bearing the two methyl groups, an isomeric lactone should result; 
while if the hydroxyl group were on the central carbon atom, no lactone 
could be produced. In this way it was hoped that the structures of the 
parent substances could be proved. 

Discussion 

The formation of isomeric imides, when it was desired to prepare the 
amides from the corresponding anhydrocamphoronyl chlorides, proved, 
however, to be the unavoidable obstacle presented in the outline of 
attack set forth above. It was shown that, from the weight of ammonia 
absorbed and the percentage of inorganic and organic nitrogen present, 
both isomeric anhydro-acid chlorides of camphoronic acid, when treated 
with ammonia, form an anhydro amide. The failure to obtain an indi¬ 
cation of the reaction of the latter with sodimn hypobromite to produce 
the corresponding amino acid may be attributed to one of two causes: 
either the anhydro amide actually reacted with the h 3 rpobromite accordin g 
to the scheme 

/CO\^ /COONa 

CcHii^^CO/^ 4-2NaOH = C^Hn^COONa -f H 2 O (1) 

^CONHa \CONH2 

/COONa /COONa 

CeHuf-COONa + NaOBr^GeHn^GOONa -|- NaOH (2) 

'^GOONHa \CO— 

/COONa /COONa 

CeHiir-COONa/Br == G^Hn^COw^ + NaOBr (3) 

\C0--N\g. ^CO/™ 

or' the, anhydro amide rearranged to the more stable imidic 'acid' s tra 
the'.moment it passed into solution. ■■ 

.^Ref. 3,-p. 104.'., 

,®,Hess,,'Ber.,'28,"26'89,,(1895).. V.'.' 

';“Tredt, Ann,, 299,,,142 ' 
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It is,'of course, improbable that evidence for the above reactions can be 
secured. On the other hand, the unusual inactivity of both isomeric imides 
toward even strong alkali indicates clearly the great stability of the imide 
structure, wMle the isolation of the imide instead of the anhydro-amide 
on extraction of the precipitate of ammonia and anhydro acid ■ chloride 
with' anhydrous solvents seems to leave little doubt as to ■ the instability of 
the latter compound. 

The results of these researches have clearly shown the futility of an at¬ 
tempt at the preparation of either a dibasic amide or an anhydro amide 
of camphoronic acid which can be made to react with sodium hypobromite. 
The results, furthermore, demonstrate the necessity of covering two car¬ 
boxyl groups more effectively than by forming a dimetallic salt if it is de¬ 
sired to prepare such a compound. ' The great stability of the imide seemed 
to indicate that a most desirable “covering group’' had been found. 
Witt this , in mind the attempted .preparation of isomeric imide-amides 
from the corresponding imides was undertaken, with most gratifying re¬ 
sults. Both imide-amides have been found to react with sodium hypo¬ 
bromite even in the cold, and it is through these compounds that the 
original plan of attack set forth in the beginning of the paper, though 
modified, may be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Experimental Part 

Preparation of Ptsre Camphoronic Acid.—In a 12-liter flask fitted with a condenser 
made from a glass tube slightly smaller than the neck of the flask, sealed at the bottom, 
and bearing an entrance and exit tube for water, was placed 2 kg. of camphor. To this 
was added 10 kg. of coned, nitric acid, and the mixture was gradually heated to boiling. 
After two weeks’ continuous boiling, when the relative yield of camphoronic and cam¬ 
phoric acids was found to be greatest, the mixture was cooled, the camphoric acid filtered 
off and the mother liquor evaporated on the water-bath. The residue, which consisted 
of a sticky paste, was dissolved in an equal volume of hot water, the solution placed 
ill a flask on a water-bath, and a blast of air bubbled through for two days to ivmove 
the last traces of nitric acid. (Inorganic salts, which would be formed by the neutraliza¬ 
tion of the excess of nitric acid with sodium or ammoniinn hydroxides, were found to 
inhibit materially the precipitation of barium camphoronate.) This residue was diluted 
with an equal volume of water'and an excess of barium hydroxide, pi-eviously dissolved 
in water, was added. 'The mixture was stirred with a mechanical device and gradually 
heated to boiling. A cream-white, sandy precipitate of barium camphoronate resulted 
. which was filtered off, washed, and redissolved in dil. hydrochloric acid. „ The,solution 
was then boiled with 15 g. of Norite, filtered and boiled again. This was repeated 
eight times. The barium camphoronate was finally reprecipitated by the addition of 
ammonia to the neutral point, followed by boiling. Without cooling the mixture the 
barium; salt waS' filtered off, washed,' fe-dissolved in dil hydrochloric acid, boiled with. 
Norite and again, reprecipitated. ' This process' was repeated' four 'times; '" The"" fi,nal" 
product was white barium c.am,phoronate, ■■ The salt was again'diss'olved in hydrochloric 
acid, the barium precipitated from boiling solution by the addition of a slight excess of 
dil. sulfuric acid., and, '.the filtrate evaporated , to a small .■ .volume by .distillation, under 
reduced pressure.'', (The presence of A large excess of hydrochloric .acid is''desirable for it 
. aids in'the c.r'ystalHzation,.of camphoronic.acid.) After standing.:':„'for twelve hours the 
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yellow mother liquors, containing about 200 g. of camphoronic acid, were iiitered from 
280 g. of crystalline, snow-white' camphoronic acid. Recrystallization from an equal 
weight of water yielded fine needles melting at 164-165® when the bath was raised 1 ° 
per second from 150 ®. The acid in the mother liquors was recovered, after evaporation, 
as its barium salt. 

Anhydrocamphoronic Acid was prepared in quantitative yields by heating the 
pure acid under reduced pressure in a distilling bulb immersed in oil at ISO®. A vrater- 
white liquid wms obtained, which solidified and then melted when the bath was raised to 
133 Recrystallization from chloroform yielded snow-white crystals melting at 139 ®; 

= +5.56® (in chloroform). 

Anhydrocamphoronyl Chlorides were prepared and separated by the metliod of 
Kachier and Spitzer . Instead of heating the mixture of phosphorus pentachloride and 
anbydrocamphoronic it was allowed to stand at room temperature. The a chloride 
(m. p., 137-138®; ~ +6.25®, in chloroform) was obtained in yields of 43%, 

The ^ chloride (m. p., 38-39®; [oifi? - —4.21®, in chloroform) was obtained in yields 
of 48%. 

Mono-ethyl Camphoronate.—^The mono-ester of camphoronic add has been pre¬ 
pared hitherto only from the anhydro-ester by permitting the latter to stand with water 
for a considerable length of time. It has been found possible to prepare this compound 
by the direct esterification of the acid. Camphoronic add was treated with 1,7 times 
its Weight of absolute alcohol. Dry hydrogen chloride was passed in until present to 
the extent of 3 % of the total weight of the mixture. After standing for 18 hours at room 
temperature the mixture was diluted and evaporated, and the crystals of mono-ester 
were filtered off. Recrystallization from water gave ti-ansparent crystals; m. p., 139- 
140®; = —^30.21°, in absolute alcohol. The ester group in this compound is 

undoubtedly on the primary carboxyl group. 

Analysis. Calc, for CuHisOsr G, 53 . 61 ; Found: C, 53.75; H, 7.24. 

The diester was separated according to the method of Bredt.^ Its purity was as¬ 
certained by titration; [afo® = ”"9.91®, in absolute alcohol. 

The Bromo-anhydrocamphoronyl Chlorides.—^The preparation b! these compounds 
was carried out exactly as Bredt^° describes, except that the brominatioii was catalyzed 
by the addition of a small amount of iron filings, followed by heating for one hour. 
A yield of 78% of the a isomer was obtained; [af© ° = —6.29®, in chloroform. 

Action of Ammonia and ^-Anhydrocamphoronyl Chloride,—In an attempt to 
prepare the anhydro-amide of camphoronic acid 4.85 g. of a-chloride in benzene at lO ® 
was treated with an excess of anhydrous ammonia. A precipitate resulted which, after 
the excess of ammonia was swept away, was filtered, dried, dissolved in water, acidified 
with dil, hydrochloric acid, and' extracted with ether. ■ The dried ether extract yielded' 
4.53 grams of solid; m. p., 196-200°. Recrystallization from hot water gave transparent 
crystals; m. p., 199.4-200.2®; [a] ^ = —6.86®, in absolute alcohol; repeated recrystalliza¬ 
tion failed to raise the melting, point.^;' 

Analyses. , Calc, for, CgHis 04 N: N, 7.03.. 'Found: , 6.99, '7.15." ' 

Acid number. Gale, for 281. Found: 282. 

WOOH 

This compound was found to be identical with the imide prepared Hess^^ from the 

anhydro acid. , 

' '" Toascertain whether the acid chloride 'group br the'anhydride, ,group had reacted 
with ammonia, 0.967Q g. of a chloride was placed in a weighed bulb, dry benzene added 
to dissolve the chloride, the solution cooled to 10®, and anhydrous ammoina passed in 


ReL 9. p 2687. 
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until no furtlier precipitate resulted. The solvent was evaporated after tlie excess of 
ammonia was blown out with dry air, and the bulb dried to constant weight. An in¬ 
crease ill weight of 0.1860 g. had resulted, or approximately 2.4 molecular equivalents of 
gas had reacted. The total percentage of nitrogen was found to be 12.05, and the am¬ 
monium nitrogen 6.80%. There was then left 5.25% of organic nitrogen. In a 1:1 mix¬ 
ture of anhydro amide (or acid knide) and ammonium chloride the organic nitrogen 
content should be 5.56%. This experiment shows conclusively that the acid chloride 
and not the anhydride group had reacted. The presence of 0.4 molecular equivalents^ 
excess of ammonium nitrogen is explained by the fact that a partial rearrangement of 
the anhydro amide to the acid imide had occurred, which in turn reacted with more 
ammonia to form the ammonium salt of camphoronimide. 

In the hope of securing an anhydro-amide the precipitate was placed in a dried 
Soxhlet thimble and extracted with anhydrous chloroform. Despite the fact that water 
was absent and solution resulted, rearrangement to the imide had been complete, for 
only an imide was recovered from the chloroform extract. 

In every way the |3-chloride behaved as did its isomer. With ammonia, however 
it yielded in benzene solution an imide which, hitherto, has not been prepared. The 
imide, on crystallization from water, yielded transparent crystals; m. p., 234.6-235“; 

° = —5.40in absolute alcohol. 

Analyses, Calc, for CSH 13 O 4 N: N, 7.03. Tound: 7.01,7.12. 

Add aumber. Calc, for CeHii4cO^^®: 281. Found; 283. 

\COOH 


It was hoped that the two isomeric imides could be hydrolyzed to the acid amide 
by alkali. Heating at 100 ° for 25 hours with three molecular equivalents of N potassium 
hydroxide produced, not hydrolysis to the amide, but a 2 % hydrolysis to camphoronic 
acid in the case of the a-imide and a 20 % hydrolysis in the case of the |3-imide. 

The Action of Anhydrous Ammonia on a-Anhydrobromo-camphoronyl Chloride.— 
In the hope of preparing an amide of a-anhydrobromo-camphoronyl chloride the pure 
crystals were treated in benzene solution at 10® with an excess of dry ammonia. After 
the dissolved gas had been sw^ept away the benzene was evaporated, the residue was 
dissolved in dil. hydrochloric acid and repeatedly extracted with ether. A white solid 
was obtained, which, after recrystallization from water, melted at 220 ®. 

Analyses, Calc, for CsHi204BrN:-N, 5.03;. Br, 28.76.- Found: N, 5.18;'Br, 2,8.53. 

/COOH 

Acid number. Calc, for 227, Found: 239. 

The Action of Sodium Hypobromite on the Reaction Product of Anhydrous Am*' 
monia and a- .and jS-Anhydrocamphoronyl Chlorides,'—^Experiments were carried' out 
.'in which both isomeric anhydro chlorides were treated at 10 “ in benzene solution with dry 
ammoiiia, the excess of gas was swept away and the suspended precipitate treated with 
six molecular equivalents of 10 % sodium hydroxide solution in which was dissolved the 
calculated amount of bromine. In each case, after the mixture had been heated on the 
water-bath for one hour, acidification with hydrochloricacid produced no evolution of 
carbon dioxide. An ether extraction yielded an almost quantitative recovery of the 
corresponding imide., The aqueous .layer, after, evaporation to complete-dryness, gave 
but a trace of organic matter when extracted with absolute alcohol. 

, The Action o-f Ammoma, on Mono-ethylcamphoronate —In an' attempt to- prepare' 

, the^ mono-amide of camphoro.nic acid,'10' g.- of an-absolute .alcoholic solution of mono-ester 
'Was treated .with"3- molecular equivalentS:of'dry. .ammoma dissolved, in the same solvent. 
The mixture' was placed' m -a' Pyrex' tube, 'se^d,: and heated' for 'four days at 140 At 
the end of this time the tube was opened, the . alcohol distilled in a vacuum, and the resi- 
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due acidified and extracted with etlier. A nitrogenous solid weighing 8.5 g. was ob- ' 
tained. Unclianged ester (0.5 g.) was dissolved from the pulverized solid with small 
amounts of chloroform. The residue "was crystallized from hot water. A nitrogenous 
acidic solid was obtained; m. p., 199-200°. This compound proved to be identical with 
the imide prepared from the a-chloride. 

The Action of Anhydrous Ammonia on Disoditsm Ethylcamphoronate.—A sample 
of 4.82 g. of mono-ester was heated at 140° with 1.95 molecular equivalents of sodium 
ethylate in a Pyrex tube for four days. A crystalline precipitate Weighing 0.90 g. was 
filtered from the liquid portion at the end of the heating. This compound did not yield 
its nitrogen when heated with 10% alkali. 

Analyses. Calc, for C 6 Hii(CO) 2 NNa.COONa: N, 5.76. Found: 6.04, 5.S5. 

In the belief that the disodium amide was in the mother liquors, the latter were 
evaporated and a crystalline precipitate weighing 4.87 g. and containing 1.69% of nitro¬ 
gen was obtained. When the precipitate was treated with sodium hypobromite and 
alkali in proper proportions, heated for one hour, cooled and acidified, no evolution of 
gas was observed. An ether extract yielded 4,01 g. of solid which proved to be about 
25% of imide and 75% of unchanged ester. 

Preparation of a-Camphoronamide-imide.—A sample of a-camphoronimide 
weighing 14.63 g. was treated with 1.2 molecular equivalents of phosphorus penta- 
chloride. As the mixture failed to evolve hydrogen chloride, the distilling bulb contain¬ 
ing the two substances was heated on the water-bath for an hour. At the end of this 
time practically all of the phosphorus pentacfaloride had disappeared. The phosphorus 
oxychloride was distilled under a vacuum. The residue, weighing 16.86 g. and consisting 
of a viscous yellow oil, was dissolved in absolute ether and the solution cooled to —^20°. 
Ligroin, at the same temperature, was added carefully. A doud, but no crystals, ap¬ 
peared. One or two drops of ether were added to clear the doud and the mixture was 
allowed to stand for three days at this temperature. No crystals appeared in the solu¬ 
tion, so an excess of anhydrous ammonia was passed into the mixture. A white pre¬ 
cipitate resulted which was filtered from the mother liquors. The latter gave only a 
trace of organic matter on evaporation. 

The precipitate was mixed with a small amount of water and dried by suction to 
remove ammonium chloride. The residue was dissolved in a small amount of boiling 
water, the solution boiled with a little Norite, filtered, and the filtrate allowed to cool. 
Transparent crystalswereobtained; m.p., 235-236 °; [qj llfi. 6 m — +11.87 °, ill absolute 
methyl alcohol., ' 

Analysis. Calc, for CsHi 40 sN 2 : N, 14.13. Found: 13.89, 

Preparation of the Add Chloride of jS-Camphoronimide.-—To 12.02 g. of ^-cam- 
phoronimide, in a small distilling bulb, was added 1.2 molecular equivalents of pulverized 
phosphorus pentachloride, and the mixture warmed on the water-bath for one hour. 
At the end of this time glistening crystals, quite unlike the imide, precipitated from the 
mixture as it cooled. After distillation of the phosphorus oxychloride under a vacuum, 
the residue, weighing 14.3 g., was washed well with absolute ether; 11 g. of soHd was ob¬ 
tained. This compound, on analysis, proved to be the add chloride of the imide. It 
was found to be very soluble in chloroform and in hot benzene. When recrystallized 
from the latter a beautiful solid product was obtained; m. p., 175.5-176.5°; 

—18.32°, in. chloroform. ' ■ 

Analyses. Calc, for CnHxaOaNCl: N, 6.43; Cl, 16.31. Found: N, 6.18; Cl, 16.20. 

Preparation of jS-Camphoroniimde-amide.— An excess of anhydrous ammonia 
was passed into a chloroform solution of 5.2 g. of the ^-imide acid chloride, the excess of 
gas was swept away, the solvent evaporated, and the solid precipitate washed with a 
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small amount of water to remove ammonium chloride. The residue was dissolved in 
boiling water, the solution filtered and allowed to cool. Transparent crystals of the 
iS'-imide-amide were obtained; in. p., 205= —13.73°, in absolute acetone. 

Analysis. Calc, for CgHiANa: N, 14.13. Found: 13.95. 

Summary 

1. ' Anliydrocaiiiphoronic acid has been prepared in quantitative yields. 

2. Mono-etliyl camphoronate has been prepared by the direct esteriii- 
cation of the acid in yields of 50%. 

3. Monomethyl camphoronate 3 delds an imide on treatment with am¬ 
monia at 140This imide is identical with that obtained from the ail- 
hydro acid under similar treatment. 

4. Anhydrous ammonia reacts with a-anhydrocamphoronyl chloride 
to yield first an anhydro amide and then an acid imide by rearrangement. 
This imide is identical with that obtained from the mono-ester. 

5. Anhydrous ammonia reacts with jS-anhydrocampIioronyl chloride 
in a similar manner to form an isomeric imide. Tliis compound is new in 
the camphoronic acid series. 

6. Anhydrous ammonia reacts with bromo-anhydrocamphoronyl chlor¬ 
ide to form a bromo-imide. This compound is new in the camphoronic 
acid'series. 

7. Potassium hydroxide fails to open the ring of either a- or /5-cam- 
phoronimide to 3 deid a dibasic amide. In each case partial hydrolysis 
to the parent acid is the only reaction involved. 

8. When the reaction product of anhydrous ammonia and a-anhydro- 
camphoronyl chloride, or |3-anhydrocamphoronyl chloride, or disodium 
ethylcamphoronate is treated with sodium hypobromite the corresponding 
amino acid is not formed. In each case an imide is produced. 

9. When n:-camphoronimide is treated first with phosphorus peiita- 
chloride and then with anhydrous ammonia an imide-amide of camphoronic 
acid is produced. Tills compound is new in the camphoronic acid series. 
The compound reacts readily with sodium hypobromite. 

10. The acid chloride of /3-camphoronimide has been prepared, This 
cotiipound is new in the camphoronic acid series. 

11. '■ When, the acid.chlorideof'jS-camphoronimide is treated with an-' 
hydrous .ammonia,, an. amide is, 'formed. This amide is isomeric with 'tliat 
prepared''from the a-imide, is new in.'the'camphoronic acid series, and 
reacts'teadily'.'with'Sodiiim hypobromite; ', 

',URBANA',,,iWNOI'S' 7" ' T,- 
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STUDIES m THE DIPHENIC ACID AND IN THE FLUORENONE 

SERIES. I 

By H. W. Underwood, Jr., and E. L. Kochmann^ 

Received September 5, 1923 

Piienolphtlialein, fluorescein and gallein are prepared, by well-known 
metliods wbich involve the condensation of phthalic anhydride with 
phenol, resorcinol and pyrogallol, respectively. A part of this paper 

C6H4—C-0, 

is an account of results obtained by using diphenic anhydride, j yO ® 

C6H4—C -0 

and allied compounds in place of phthalic anhydride in these processes. 
Sulfuric acid is frequently employed as a condensing agent in the synthesis 
of fluorevScein, On account of the fact that sulfuric acid transforms di- 
phenic anhydride into the isomeric diphenyleneketone-4-carboxylic add, 
C6H4 

j we have used anhydrous zinc chloride and fuming stannic 

CgHs—CO2H 

chloride as dehydrating agents in our work. Equations for the conden¬ 
sations with phenol and with resorcinol might be wTitten as follows: 

CgH4.0H 

", ' ■ . : . ^ . ' ■ . I ■ . . . 

CgH 4---C-0 CeH4--C—CeH4.0H 

I + 2CcHi;.OH = j 6' + HsO; (1) 

C„ff4—C^=0 CeHi—C = 0 

C6H3=(0H)2 


C«H4—C=0 CcHi—C—C cH3=(OH)2 

I + 2CaH4: (OH)j = | O + HjO. (2) 

C 6 H 4 —C=0 . . CiH4—i=0 

The crystalline substance obtained from the phenol reaction did not give 
a red solution when it was dissolved in caustic alkali, nor did the sodium 
salt of the crystalline compound isolated from the resorcinol-anhydride 
condensation show fluorescence in solution. However, the amorphous 
residue from Reaction 1 behaved like phenolphtlialein and that from 
Reaction 2 showed properties similar to those of fluorescein. Consider- 
ation of these results . ,caused us to believe that , the dehydrating agents 
employed might have changed a part of the diphenic anhydride into di- 
phenyleneketone-4-carboxylic acid and that the ketone oxygen of the latter 
had reacted with two atoms of ring hydrogen from two molecules of phenol 
^ Tlie experimental results described in this paper are taken from a thesis sub¬ 
mitted to the Faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology by B. L. Kochmann 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
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or of resorcinol to yield substances respectively colored or fluorescent 
in alkaline solution. The formula for the sodium salt of the phenol reac- 

QHi CeH^-ONa 

tion product might be written as 1 C 


•\ 


■CaH4.0Na 


(red in solution). 


/ 

CeHj—C02Na 

Experiments were carried out to test the validity of these ideas. It is 
customary to explain the red color of phenolphthalein in alkaline solution 
by saying that a quinoid ring is formed; this phenomenon is also said to 
be involved in salt formation by fluorescein. If salts having formulas 
analogous to that given above are responsible for the color and fluorescence 
obtained in our experiments, then we have instances of indicator effects 
and of fluorescence which do not involve quinoid ring formation. To 
secure further evidence on this point, we have condensed fluorenone with 
phenol and with resorcinoP on the supposition that the oxygen atom in 
this ketone would unite with two atoms of ring hydrogen from two mole¬ 
cules of phenol or of resorcinol. The remainder of our research consists 
of an investigation of the value of the bromine derivative of the resorcinol- 
diphenyleneketone-4-carboxylic acid compoimd and of the pj’xogallol- 
diphenic anhydride condensation product as dyes. 

After a considerable part of this work had been completed two articles 
which mentioned reactions of diphenic anhydride were published. Dutt’ 
described phenoldiphenein and resorcinoldiphenein and Bischoff and 
Adkins^ dealt with the latter as well as the reaction between diphenylene- 
ketone-4-carboxylic acid and resorcinol. Apparently all of these investi¬ 
gators ascribe the production of color and fluorescence in alkaline solu¬ 
tions to the diphenic anhydride condensation products, and they do not 
touch upon the transformation of diphenic anhydride into the isomeric 
ketone acid by the condensing agents they employed. The differences 
between our results and those obtained by Dutt and by Bischoff and Ad¬ 
kins with regard to this matter, and in other respects, are brought out in 
the description of our experiments and in the summary of this paper. 


Discussion of Experiments 
All of the temperatures given below are uncorrected. 

Diphenic Anhydride.—In order to ascertain whether diphenic acid 
could be transformed into the anhydride by heat, samples of the material 
weremaintained at temperatures 10® above its melting point for half 

» Experiments involving some of these reactions of fluorenone and of diphenylene- 
ketone-4.carboxylk acid were performed long ago by Graebe and Aubin 247, 

257 (1888)]:. : . : ■ 

• lDm.J.Chem.Soc.^tZ3,225(:mS). 

‘ Bischoff and Adkins, Th© JotXRNAi,, 48,1030 (1923). 
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an hour. ' Examination of the product showed that no diplienic anhydride 
had been formed. 

Subsequently, the following procedure was adopted. 

Mixtiires of diphenic acid, acetic anhydride and glacial acetic acid (solvent) were 
heated at 145°, then allowed to cool, the crystalline solid was collected on a filter and' the 
filtrate poured into water in order to obtain any material held in solution. All, of 'the 
solid reaction products were treated with a cold 20% solution of sodium carbonate tO' 
remove diphenic acid. 'Results are given below. . . ' ' 


Diphenic 

acid 

G. 

Acetic 

anhydride 

G. 

Calc, amt. X 

Acetic 

acid 

G. 

Time of 
heating 
hours 

Diphenic 

anhydride 

G. 

Yield 

%' 

10 

20 

4.8 

20 

0.60 

8.7 

94,0 

25 

50 

4.8 

50 

1.25 

21.5 

92.9 

25 

11,5 

1.1 

45 

1.25 

18.6 

79.9 

15 

9.4 

1.5 

27 

1.00 

12.1 

87.1 

15 

12.6 

2.0 

27 

1.00 

12.2 

'87.9 

15 

15.7 

2.5 

25 

1.00 

12.65 

91.1 

30 

31.4 

2.5 

60 

2.00 

24.7 

89.0 


These experiments produced diphenic anhydride which melted at 222- 

''224^', ■ , . 

Phenol and Diphenic Anhydride.—^Twenty-one g. of phenol (calc. amt. X 2*7), 10 g* 
of diphenic anhydride and 16 g. of fuming stannic chloride were placed in a round-bottom 
flask provided with an air condenser and heated at 130-135° for 15 hours. Steam dis¬ 
tillation was employed to remove excess of phenol. The solid reaction product was col¬ 
lected on a filter, dried and finely powdered. Treatment with (1) a 50% solution of 
sodium bicarbonate showed that none of the condensation product was soluble in this 
medium. Repeated extractions with (2) ammonium hydroxide, With (3) sodium 
carbonate solution and with (4) 3 N sodium hydroxide solution followed by acidification 
of the extract liquors and washing and drying of the precipitates thereby produced, 
gave amorphous brown or cream-colored powders having the following weights: (2) 
11.56 g., (3) 0. g., (4) 2.9 g. The ammonium hydroxide used in these extractions was 
prepared by mixing equal volumes of material having a density of 0.90 and water; the 
sodium carbonate solution was 50%. Solutions of these concentrations and others 
given above were employed in all of the experiments desaibed in this paper. When the 
several alkaline liquids were made acid, the solids formed as gelatinous precipitates 
which held inorganic salts very tenaciously. • It was necessary to grind; the dried powders 
re.peatedly with water in,,order to remove the sodium chloride, which/was mixed; with 
them. By the ,use of glacial acetic acid as a solvent,^ colorless "rhombic crystals'(m. 'p.,' 
260-251°) were obtained from the portion of the condensation product soluble in am¬ 
monium'hydroxide; 2.7 g. of crystals was obtained from' 5 g- ,of crude material..;. ' These, 
crystals gave a yellow solution in sodium hydroxide, but the amorphous powder pro¬ 
duced by dilution of the acetic acid filtrate dissolved in aqueous sodium hydroxide with 
a deep red color. Dutti' described. phenoldiphenein as' p,iiikish white.,needles' .'(from 
,'d'il,alcohol,m,.,p.,: 134°, containing 2, molecules of water,of ci:ystahization)''WMch',',dis¬ 
solved'in sodium,, hydroxide .solution with a reddish-pink'color..'., ,. 

Analyses' (crystals, m. p.,.;'250-261°). . "Calc.■ for'C bHisOi: C, 79.16; H, 4*60. 
Found: C, 78.74,78.80; H, 5.02, 5.09..','. 

. ■'' Wd", .intendtO" 'investigate' the acetyl'.'deriyative'; 'of phenO'Mipheneiii'; ..preliminary', 

':':«pe^ents"^'lhdicatcthat,:itls,'insoltible;mcote 
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Resorcinol and Bipheiiic Anhydride.—^Twenty g. of fused and iiiicly divided zinc 
chloride was gradually added to a mixture of 25 g. of resorcinol (calc, ariit. X R27) and 
20 g. of diphenic anhydride stirred and maintained at 175*^, The total time of lieatiiig 
was 4 hours. After the dark red melt had cooled, it was powdered, boiled with dil, 
hydrochloric acid, drained on a filter- and dried. It was then washed thoroughly with 
water, treated with a 50% solution of sodium hydroxide and the undissolved material 
collected on a filter. Acidification of the alkaline liquid yielded- a brown precipitate 
which weighed 25.5 g. when washed and dried. To an almost neutral solution of this 
material in .aqueous sodium hydroxide an excess of lead acetate solution was added and 
the lead lake thereby produced was removed by filtration. After drying the latter, it 
weighed 60.4 g. The finely powdered lead compound was suspended in alcohol and 
treated with an excess of hydrogen sulfide. After removal of the lead sulfide, the al¬ 
coholic solution of the condensation product was evaporated to dryness or diluted with 
water to obtain the crude resorcinoldiphenein which came down as a reddish-brown 
powder (weight when dry, 22 g.). A filtered solution of the latter in hot alcohol was 
carefully diluted with water until a slight precipitate appeared, and then warmed and 
allowed to stand. Almost colorless crystals were thereby obtained, which melted at 
178-179 when dry; 1:9 g. of crystals was secured from 5 g. of crude material. These 
crystals dissolved in sodium hydroxide solution to yield a yellow liquid with practically 
no fluorescence. The brown, amorphous powder obtained by concentration of the al¬ 
coholic solution gave a strongly fluorescent solution when dissolved in aqueous sodium 
hydroxide.,. 

According to statements made by Dutt,^ resorcinoldiphenein forms brown prisms 
(from dil. alcohol), m. p,, 172®, which show a brilliant green fluorescence when dis¬ 
solved in caustic alkalies. He gave the formula as Although Bischoff and 

Adkins^ did not report a quantitative analysis of resorcinoldiphenein for carbon and 
hydrogen, they concluded from a determination of the metal content of the sodium salt, 
whidi they write as that the oxygen bridge present in the original compound 

is opened by dissolving the material in sodium hydroxide solution. 

(crystals, m. p., 178-179°). Calc, for CasHisOc: C, 73.22; H, 4.25. 
Found: C. 72.94,73,00; H, 4.55,4.45. 

Pyrogaliol and Diphenic Anhydride,—-A mixture of 7 g. of pyrogallol (calc. amt. X 
1.25), 5 g. of diphenic anhydride and 8 g, of fuming stannic chloride was heated at 125 ' 
130® for 7 hours. The mass was cooled and diluted with water. vSubsequent treatment 
of the product was the same as that employed in the case of the phenol condensation, 
except.that the steam distillation was-omitted. Yields were as follows: none of the 
material was soluble in (1) sodium bicarbonate or in (2) ammonium hydroxide; (3) 
so'dium carbonate extract, 4.2 g. of a black powder; (4)- sodium hydroxide -extract, 4.4 g. 
of a black powder.. ' None of these materials melted at 325°, and they were practically 
insoluble in all of the usual organic solvents as well as nitrobenze.ne, aniline and qiiinoliiiev 
, We - did not succeed, in getting,these substances' pure, enough- for -accurate analyses.' ■ 

Biphenyieneketone-4-carboxyHc Acid from Biphenic Anhydride.-—Five g. of 
diphenic anhydride, and,, 7. g. of -anhydrous stannic chloride ,were heated at, ,120-130 
', for "7 hours.'"'' The cold reaction product'was poured Into, water, filtered and washed. ' It 
was ',found to'he,completely'soluble, in''a.'60% solution^'of ,'sodium carbonate. When the 
latter 'was'addified'-, it yielded a yellow.'precipitate.' ^This was identified' as diplienylene- 
' ketone-4-carboxyli'C acid by ,a mixed-melting-point with some of'^thC' ketone acid prepared 
by treating diphenic acid with sulfuric acid.® Evidently the stannic chloride trans¬ 
formed all the diphenic anhydride into the isomeric diphenyleneketoue-4-carboxyHc 
' ^,",'"', 7 '.'':' 

® Graebe and Alensehing, Ber,^ 13| 1302,(1880). 
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vSimilar results were obtained by maintaining a mixture of 5 g. of dipbenic anhydride 
and 4 g. of anhydrous zinc chloride at 225 ° for 8 hours. 

Diphenic Anhydride from Diphejiyleneketoiie-4-carboxylic Acid.—A mixture of 
5 g. of diphenyleneketone-4-carboxylic acid, 10 g. of acetic anhydride and 5 cc. of glacial 
acetic acid was heated at 140-150° for 6 hours. The solid reaction product obtained 
when this mixture was cooled, diluted with water and filtered, was treated twice with 
a 50% solution of sodium carbonate. The undissolved residue upon recrystallizatioii 
from benzene formed needles (0.9 g.) which melted at 222°. This was identified as di~ 
pheiiic anhydride by a mixed-melting-point with some anhydride of known purity. 
Apparently diphenyleneketoiie-4-carboxylic acid can be changed into diphenic anhy¬ 
dride, but the process is very slow. 

Phenol and I>iphenyleneketone-4-carboxylic Acid.—A mixture of 10 g. of phenol, 

5 g. of diphenyleneketone-4-carboxylic acid and 8 g. of fuming stannic chloride was 
maintained at 120-125 ° for 5 hours. Subsequent treatment of the product was the same 
as that employed in the case of phenoldiphenein. Yields were as follows: none of 
the product dissolved in (1) sodium bicarbonate solution or in (3) sodium carbonate 
solution; (2) ammonium hydroxide extract, 4.5 g. of a salmon-red powder (m. p., 180- 
185°); (4) sodium hydroxide extract, 1.05 g. of reddish-brown material (m. p., 213-220°). 

Analyses. Calc, for C26H18O4: C, 79.16; H, 4.60. Found: C, 78.03, 78.70; H, 
6.1, 5.13. 

Resorcinol and Biphenyleneketone^-carboxylic Acid.—A mixture of 7 g. of 
resorcinol (calc. amt. X 1.4), 5 g. of diphenyleneketone-4-carboxy!iG acid and 18 g. of 
fuming stannic chloride was heated for 10 hours at 120-130°. The method used for 
working up the reaction mass was similar to that already described for the phenol- 
diphenic anhydride condensation product. The yields were: (1) sodium bicarbonate 
extract, 1.3 g. of an amorphous substance (m, p., 215-240°); (2) material soluble in am¬ 
monium hydroxide, 6.7 g. (did not melt at 325°); (3) sodium carbonate extract, 0 g.; 
(4) a substance removed by sodium hydroxide solution, 0.5 g. (this remained solid at 
325°). All of these materials were brown or red amorphous powders which gave a deep 
green lltiorescence when dissolved in caustic alkali solution. Analyses were made of 
samples obtained directly from the reaction product by treatment with sodium hydroxide 
solution. The material was subsequently dissolved in alcohol, filtered and the alcohol- 
soluble portion obtained by dilution with water; this treatment was repeated several 
times. 

Analyses^ Calc, for CsoHigOc: C, 73.22; H, 4.25. Found: G, 72.87, 72.79; H, 
4.61,4.7. . ; . 

It is planned to investigate the acetyl derivatives of this condensation product as 
well as the one obtained from phenol; preliminary experiments indicate that the acetyl 
compoimds are soluble in cold sodium hydroxide solution. 

Phenol and Fluorenone.—In an Erlenmeyer fiask 3.5 g. of fiuorenone and 5.5 g. of 
phenol (50% excess), were'mixed; with'9 g. of fuming stannic chloride, and the whole was', 
then heated at 130-140°,for 6;hours,' After-cooling the mass,,it, was-steam--distilled',tO:' 

,,- ® It was found impossible to burn this compound, as well as several others ,prodU'ced'. 
.ill out 'work, hi'ordinary combustion "tubing; ■Consequently, lorthe carbon-hydro-,' 
,ge,n determinations mentioned^ in this paper,we used,'tubes 'made,'of fused silica,''mixed,-', 
the - compounds, intimately .with, fine copper'oxide and .burned'them in a current'0,f- 
oxygen during 'the, course of 8'to 10 hour-s. - Special'.precautions "were taken'with regard' 
■to" 'the '.hygroscopicity. of fine, copper oxide,' and'-^ in 'some cases ^ hydrogen, was determined 
separately. Every compound analyzed Was previously dried at 110° to constant 

.weighri''. '7---'^ 
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remove excess of plieiiol, then filtered and treated with 3 N sodium hydroxide solution. 
When the latter was acidified a salmon*red precipitate was obtained which weighed 4.1 
g. after it had been washed and dried, and melted incompletely at 241-243®. This 
substance dissolves in sodium hydroxide and forms a deep red solution. A portion was 
several times dissolved in hot alcohol, separated from impurities by filtration and re¬ 
covered by dilution of the alcoholic solution with water. This material was analyzed. 

Analyses, Calc, for CosHjgOg: C, 85.68; H, 5.17, Found: C, 85.27, 85.35; H, 
5.50, 5.56. 

Resorcitiol and Fluorenone.—Three and one-half g. of fiuorenone, 5.4 g. of re¬ 
sorcinol (25% excess) and 9 g. of anhydrous stannic chloride were heated together at 
130-140 ° for 6 hours. The reaction product was treated by a procedure similar to that 
used in the case of the phenol-fluorenone condensation, except that the steam distillation 
was omitted. One g. of a brown powder was thereby obtained, and 5.0 g. of the crude 
material was found to be insoluble in sodium hydroxide solution. This brown powder 
showed a strong fluorescence in alkaline solution. It was prepared for analysis by treat¬ 
ment with alcohol as already described in the account of the previous experiment. 

Analyses. Calc, for C, 78.51; H, 4.74. Found: G, 78.12, 78.20; H, 

■5.10,6.3.' /■■*■/ 

Bromlnation of Resorcinol Condensation Products.—One g. of the crystalline 
resorcinoldiphenein was dissolved in 16 cc. of hot alcohol, the solution placed in an 
Frlenmeyer flask provided with a reflux water condenser and then 4 g. of bromine 
(calc. amt. X 2.7) was added to the boiling solution during the course of an hour. Yel¬ 
low rhombic crystals soon appeared in the liquid. At the completion of the reaction 
these were collected and dried. They melted at 273 ® and weighed 1.2 g. When dis¬ 
solved in sodium hydroxide solution, the bromine compound gave a yellow solution 
which showed no fluorescence. If the bromine is added quickly to the hot alcoholic 
solution or to a cold one, the product is an amorphous powder. 

Analyses (crystals dried at 110°). Calc, for C2cHH06Br4: Br, 43.08. Found; 
42.90, 42.95. 

One g- of the part of the resorcmol-diphenyleneketone-4-carboxylic acid coiidensa- 
, tion product which was soluble in ammonium hydroxide was brominated in a similar 
■ way.: Filtration of the cold reaction, mixture yielded a brOwnisli-red, amorphous pow- 
; der which weighed O.S g. when washed and dried.. It did not melt at 325 and dissolved 
..in sodium hydroxide,,solution with the development of a deep red .color, ' This powder 
. was dissolved in a mixture of acetone and alcohol,-separated from imi)iirities by filtration 
and recovered by evaporation of .the solvents. Determinations' of the b.romine content 
of'a sample prepared in. this way gave results which were several per cent, below that 
. calculated for the tetrabromo.. derivative,, .and which indicated the presence of some 
dibxomo, compound: or .other,impurities.' . 

■ ' Dyeing Eseperiments.—A' sample o£ skein silk and one of woolen yarn 

were worked for half an hoar in slightly add baths containing 3% (based on 
weight of silk or wool) of the sodium salt of the bromine derivative of the 
resorcinol-diphenyleneketone-4-carbo3£ylic add condensation product. The 
wool was dyed a very light pink, and the silk acquired a flesh color. Paral¬ 
lel experiments in which eosifl was used in place of the keto acid derivative 
gave the usual results. 

One gram of woolen yam previously mordanted with potassium di¬ 
chromate solution was stirred for an hour in a slightly acid, hot aqueous 
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suspension of 0.4 g. of freshly precipitated and washed pyrogaMoIdiphenem. 
After the wool was w’ashed it showed a very slight brown coloration* 

Summary 

From the reaction product obtained by condensing phenol- with di- 
phenic anhydride in the presence of .fuming stannic chloride a crystalline 
compound,-phenoldiphenein, can be-obtained. This dissolves in sodium 
hydroxide solution with development of a. yellow color. Crystalline re- 
sorcinoldiphenein has been isolated from the crude material secured by 
heating resorcinol and diphenic anhydride together with the use of fused 
zinc chloride as a dehydrating agent. Resorcinohdiphenein gives a yellow 
solution with sodium hydroxide, but does not show fluorescence. The 
appearance of the solutions of the sodium salts of these compounds is 
strange in view of the fact that they are similar to phenolphthalein and 
to fluorescein in structure. The statements made by Dutt and by Bischoff 
and Adkins as to the constitution and properties of phenoldiphenein and 
revSorcinoldiphenein appear to be in error. 

The amorphous condensation product of phenol and diplienyleneke- 
tone"4‘-carboxylic acid has been secured by heating these t”wo compounds 
together and also from the residues left after the removal of the crystal¬ 
line compound obtained by the reaction between phenol and diphenic an¬ 
hydride. The presence of the ketone acid derivative here is apparently 
due to the transformation of a part of the diphenic anhydride into the 
isomeric diphenyleneketone-4-carboxylic acid by the action of fuming 
stannic chloride. This amorphous condensation product dissolves in 
sodium hydroxide solution with development of a deep red color. Simi¬ 
larly crude resorcinoldiphenein was found to contain the ketone acid- 
resorcinol product. The latter has also been prepared directly from 
diphenyleneketone-4-carboxylicacid.- ■ 

One molecule of fluorenone reacts with two of phenol or of resorcinol 
to give condensation products which show, respectively, a red color and a 
green fluorescence in alkaline solutions.. .Apparently,- these.compounds, 
as well as those obtained from diphenyleneketone-4-carboxyHc acid, are 
examples -of, substances' which, show ■ indicator,-effects' and.fluorescence 
without the formation of a quinoid ring. 

As.'dyes,.,,the bromine derivatives of .resorcinoldiphenein ..and of. .the'-.-ke- 
: tone'acid-resorcinol condensation product as, well as .-.:pyrQgallGM,iphenein, 
have.littleornovalue.:--- 

Cambridge 39, MAssA'CHUsETts . 
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STUDIES RELATING TO METALLO-ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. 

III. COMPOUNDS FORMED BETWEEN ALKYL TIN HALIDES 
AND AMMONIA AND THE AMINES 

By Chari.e;s A. Kraus and Widuard N. Gri?,.i2R 
RUCEIVBD S35PTHMB1ER 10, 1923 

It is known that ammonia, as well as certain of the amines, combines with 
metallo-orgallic compounds of the type where M. is a metal of 

normal valence R is a univalent organic group, and X is a strongly elec¬ 
tronegative element or group of elements. Compounds of this type have 
been studied in particular by Werner and Pfeiffer,^ and the results have 
been interpreted in terms of Werner's theory. The physical-chemical 
properties of the different compounds formed by the metallo-organic hal¬ 
ides with ammonia and the amines have led us to infer a different consti¬ 
tution. The trimethyl tin group, like other groups of the same type, of 
the general formula closely resembles hydrogen or the methyl 

group in its pfoperties- These groups exhibit a marked tendency to add 
to ammonia or the amines to form compounds of the ammonium type, in 
which the metallo-organic group is directly attached to nitrogen. The 
analogy between trimethyl tin iodide and methyl iodide, for example, is 
complete in this respect. Both add to a tertiary amine, such as pyridine, 
to form compounds of relatively high melting points, which, in the pure 
state as well as in solution, exhibit marked electrolytic properties. It 
is to be anticipated that these compounds in the liquid mixture will not be 
entirely stable; that is, in a mixture of the two conipoiients, the melting- 
point curve will exhibit a rounded maximum. While, however, methyl 
iodide does not add to ammonia or the primary or secondary amines readily 
: under ordinary conditions, trimethyl tin iodide, aS' well as the other halides' 
of the same group, adds readily to ammonia, the primary and secondary 
amines, as well as to the tertiary amines, to form compounds of the am- 
.monium' type. The group, therefore, resembles hydi'Ogeii perhaps some¬ 
what more closely than it does the methyl group. 

This behavior on the part of the metallo-organic compounds of tliis class 
is'not restricted to compounds of tin but probably holds generally, althougti 
thus far only tin and mercury compounds have been investigated. It 
is tine, however, that silicon exhibits a similar behavior, triphenyl silicyl 
chloride combining with one molecule of ammonia to form a coiiipound. 
Carbon also-exhibits'this same ■.property., ■ This is,, shown',,in a vStriking 
■manner, by' those compounds of' carbon, in which' the.central carbon .atom 
'hasnpproximately„the' same .affinity„for.:',the ne'gative ,electron as,„have .the ■' 
eorre'sponding,:',metallo'-organic ' group's.^ Carbon groups'ofare 

^ Werner and Pfeiffer, Z. anorg, Chem., 17,82 (1898). 
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found, among the compounds of the triphenylmethyl type. Triplieiiyl™ 
inetliyl cliloridcj for example, adds a molecule of ammonia to form a com¬ 
paratively stable compound. 

It appeared of interest to investigate the compounds formed in a number 
of. cases. In particular, it appeared of importonce to investigate certain 
of the tin compounds, inasmuch as Werner and Pfeiffer concluded that 
two molecules of ammonia or an am.ine were added in the case of these com¬ 
pounds, Thus they found that triethyl tin iodide takes up two molecules 
of aniline, while the literature indicates that triethyl tin iodide also takes 
up two molecules of ammonia. 

In determining the number of molecules of amine combined with the 
metallo-organic halide, in general, a determination of the halogen content 
of the compound was. made. These analyses usually checked closely and 
sufficed to distinguish between one and two molecules of the amine in the 
compound. In the case of ammonia, however, direct determination of the 
ammonia was likewise made. In cases where results seemed doubtful, 
a rough determination of the melting-point curve of mixtures of the con¬ 
stituents was.made., ; 

Experimental Part 

Trimethyl Tin Chloride and Ainmoma.---‘Trimethyl tin chloride'was'' 
prepared by treating tetramethyl tin with chlorine in an ice bath with 
the exclusion of light. The chloride was purified by distillation and finally 
by recrystallization from petroleum ether at low temperatures. 

Trimethyl tin chloride is readily soluble in all types of solvents. The 
ammonia complex, however, is soluble only in solvents which are capable 
of dissolving typical salts. The compound does not melt but sublimes at 
higher temperatures at ordinary pressures. 

Trimethyl tin chloride was introduced into a glass tube provided with 
suitable stopcocks and arranged so that it could be weighed. Ammonia 
was passed over the^ compound at ordinary temperatures .and pressures 
after which the ammonia absorbed was determined by weighing, a correc¬ 
tion being made for ammonia in the vapor state. 

■ Subs,, 0.7384:, NH's,absorbed, 0.0574. ■■■Calc,." 1 mol.'of NH„,7.'87. ToiHid:\7.77. 

Trimethyl tin chloride was placed in a tube and ammonia cohdensed 
ill' the same at, liquid.'ammonia' temperatures,- until'all the compound-was' 
in',solution. 'The excess of' ammonia;.'was then evaporated-'''"and'ffinally 
pumped off for; a short time.' 

."'Btib's./ -0,1707,'0,2639-:'AgCl,'',0.1'100>'''0,1751. ■. Calc.' 

„'16.4'0;:ca!c.-for,2.inolsw:''15.20."15.94,16.41.,, 

.- ''V.Itis probable that under, these,.conditions the'compound taies,"Up :two;-: 
molecules of ammonia, one molecule of which, however, is apparently not 
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A sample of the same material was again placed on the pump and ex¬ 
hausted for two hours, and analyses made as before. 

Subs., 0.3426, 0.3823: Ag-Cl, 0.2280, 0.2557, I^ound: Cl, 16.46,16.55. 

These results show clearly that while trimethyl tin chloride probably takes 
up two molecules of ammonia, only one molecule is firmly held. 

Trimethyl Tin Chloride and Aniline,—^Trimethyl tin chloride was dis¬ 
solved in petroleum ether and aniline added. A solid precipitate was 
formed which was thrown on the filter, washed with ether and then dried. 

Subs., 0.5254,0.6144: AgCl, 0.2559. 0.3028. Calc, for 1 mol. of aniline: Cl, 12.13. 
Found; 12.04, 12.19. 

The melting-point curve of mixtures of trimethyl tin chloride and aniline 
was examined. An equimolar mixture solidified homogeneously at 84,5®, 
With 1.5 mols. of aniline per mol. of chloride initial precipitation took place 
at 72®. With two mols. of aniline per moL of chloride the mixture remained 
liquid at room'temperatures. 

It is evident that trimethyl tin chloride combines with one molecule of 
■ aniline.,, 

, 'Trimethyl Tin Chloride and Pyridine.—^Trimethyl tin chloride was 
treated with pyridine in petroleum ether solution. A white product 
precipitated at 0® which was washed with petroleum ether and dried; 
m. p., 3?®. 

Subs., 0.2522, 0.2668: AgCl, 0.1303, 0.1383. Calc, for 1 mol. of pyridine: Cl, 
12.74. Found: 12.78/12.82. 

Trimethyl tin chloride and pyridine combine in equimolar proportions, 

•Trimethyl Tin Iodide and Ammonia.—A sample of trimethyl tin iodide 
was dissolved in ammonia, the excess of solvent was evaporated, and the 
residual vapor removed by connecting to a vacuum pump for a few minutes. 
The compound was then analyzed for iodine. 

Subs.,'0.1784, 0.2542: Agl, 0.1326, 0.1910. Calc, for 1 mol. NH^: 1/ 41.24; calc, 
for 2 mols. NHa; 39.08. Found: 40.18, 40.62. 

A sample of the same material wasthen placed on the pump for a period 
of one hour, after which it was analyzed. 

Subs., 0.3565,0.5784: Agl, 0.2716, 0.4442. Found: 1,41.18,41.51. 

A sample of the iodide was dissolved in ether and a stream of ammonia 
gas passed through the solution. The compound precipitated from solu¬ 
tion and was washed with ether and dried. 

Subs., 0.1867, 0.2076: Agl, 0.m^ Found: I, 39.78, 39.53. 

' TrimethyTtin^'m^ -.Gombmes with two'molecules ;of.^am- 

,, monia,: one' of 'wMcfi is'' lost, readily',, aS' isTndicated': by. the,-,fact ^ that,-' the 
,'• sample which was subjected to the action of the pump'for: ,only, ,a -'Short', 
period still yielded iodine values intermediate between those for com¬ 
pounds containing one and two snolectdes of ammonia, respectivdy. On 
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tlie other hand, the iodine content of the compound which was precipitated 
from ether solution and not subjected to the action of the ptimp corre- 
spends fairly closely to that of a compound containing two molecules of 
ammonia. 

Trimethyl Tin Iodide and Aniline.—The freezing-point curves of 
various mixtures of trimethyl tin iodide and aniline were determined. ' In 
Table I are given the temperatures at which initial precipitation occurred. 


TABnni 

FxnnziNG-PoiNT Data for Mixtures or Trimethyl -Tm Iobidb anb ANinmn 


Mol.-per cent, 
aniline 

Initial temperature 
of precipitation 

Mol.-per cent, 
aniline 

Initial temperature 
of precipitation 
®C. 

6 .S8 

52 

66.65 

'95.2 

20.11 

77 

72.22 

'94.5 

34.21 

88 

76.2 

93 

50.77 

93.5 

78.96 

92 ' 

60.84 

95 

81.83 

90.7 


It is evident that trimethyl tin iodide and aniline form a compound 
containing two molecules of aniline which melts homogeneously at 95.2 
The melting-point curve is extremely flat, which indicates that the com¬ 
pound is comparatively unstable. 

Trimethyl Tin Iodide and Pyridine.—An equimolar mixture of tri- 
methyl tin iodide and pyridine was found to melt at 60.5®, the tempera¬ 
ture remaining constant until complete solidification had taken place. 
The further addition of one-half molecular equivalent of pyridine lowered 
the initial point appreciably, while with the addition of two molecular 
equivalents of pyridine the initial point of precipitation was lowered to 
55 The mixture was still mushy at room temperatures. Trimethyl 
tin iodide and pyridine combine in equimolar proportions. 

Tiiethyl Tin Iodide and Pyridine.—^Werner and Pfeiffer were unable 
to obtain a solid precipitate from mixtures of triethyl tin iodide and pyri¬ 
dine. Accordingly, „ mixtures of-these two constituents, were subjected 
ho'lower temperatures and the course-of the melting-point'curve' approx¬ 
imated. With 40- mol.-per cent, of pyridine the mixfee: was'Still soft at 
—30®. With-'50 mot.-per cent., of pyridine the mixture solidified homo¬ 
geneously at;—17®..',-: "'On further ad^tion of'pyridine-, the .melting point; 
■was lowered. The, mixture', .containing 66 mol.-per, cent,, of pyridine,: still,.- 
contained" liquid at —30®. - Trimethyl tin iodide, remains-liquid at —36®." 

-'Trimethyl tin iodide-and'p 3 ;Tidine'thus form a-compound'-in-equimolar. 

-'proportions which -solidifies. homogeneously at,,—17®'. This,.'.accounts for. 
the failure,of Werner and.Pfeiffer to-establish the'formation of a compound. 

Dimethyl Tin Bichloride and Pyridine—The dichloride was dissolved 

This 
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product after washing and drying was found to sublime at a teiiiperature 
■of 145 ^ 

Subs., 0.1321, 0.1578: AgCl 0.0999, 0.1197. Calc, for 2 mots, of pyridine: Cl, 
18.77. Found: 18.71, 18.76. 

Evidently one molecule of pyridine is added for each equivalent of clilorine 
present in the molecule of dimethyl tin dicliloride. 

Ethyl Mercuric Chloride and Ammonia.—A sample of ethyl mercuric 
chloride was treated with liquid ammonia in a weighing tube. The ex- 
cess ammonia was evaporated and the last traces removed by means of a 
pump. 

Subs., 1.4408: NHa absorbed, 0.0940. Calc, for 1 mol. of NHa: NH-i, 6.04. Fotyid: 

6 . 12 . 

Ethyl mercuric chloride and ammonia combine in equimolar proportions. 

Amyl Mercuric Iodide, and Ammonia— A sample of amyl mercuric 
iodide was treated with liquid ammonia in a weighing tube and the amount 
of ammonia absorbed determined by weight after pumping off the excess. 

Subs., 0.7282: NHs absorbed, 0.0288. Gale, for 1 mol. of NHs: NH3,4.10. Found: 
'.3.8.,. 

Amyl mercuric iodide and ammonia combine in equimolar proportions. 

When ethyl mercuric chloride and amyl mercuric iodide were treated 
with triethylamine and with pyridine, compounds were precipitated at 
These, however, melted or dissolved when room temperatures were 
reached and were not investigated further. 

Discussion 

Werner and Pfeiffer attempted to account for the conipouiids of the tri“ 
methyl tin halides with ammonia and the amines on the basis of Werner’s 
theory. They expected to find these compounds combining with two 
molecules of ammonia or the amines, and indeed they found that in the 
case 'of.triethyrtin iodide and-, aniline two molecules of aniline combined 
with'a molecule of. the iodide. The results above presented, however, in¬ 
dicate that it is the exception that a trimethyl tin halide combines with 
■.twomolecules of an amine. ' 'Furthermore, in tlie.case of a compound witlr 
ammonia,' in which.instance two' molecules -are combined with, trimethyl 
tin iodide, one molecule of ammonia is..held-very loosely while the second, 
'.molecule "is held extremely tenaciously. It is'-interesting,- too, ,-to note that 
the alkyl mercury halides combine only with a single molecule of ammonia 
or the amines. 

■" To''-account'', for '.'the, c-ombinati'on’'of-.ammonia'and''the amines .'with,, the 
alkyl tin halides'it appears, more'' rational'.to'. as-sume that the. alkyl till .group, 
"migrates'" to;,,the nitrogen atom, yielding pentavalent nitrogen and conse''- ,. 
quently a compound of the ammonium type. In this case the compound 
''Should-have'the.properties.'pi:known properties of 
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peiitavalent nitrogen, in the ammonium group. The reaction is entirely 
similar to that taking place between methyl iodidCj for example, and pyri¬ 
dine, in which case reaction takes place according to the following equation: 
CH 3 I + CcjHsN = CcHbNCHsI. In the case of triinethyl tin iodide, re¬ 
action takes place according to the equation:' (CHg'jsSnl + CqB^'N = 
C6Hr,NvSn(CH;j)T. 

This view of the constitution of the compounds formed between the 
alkyl metal halides and ammonia and its derivatives is in agreement with 
the properties of the resulting compounds; more particularly, It serves to 
account for the fact that solutions of the alkyl metal halides in the amines 
conduct the current with considerable facility, while solutions of the same 
substances in solvents of the non-basic type are virtually non-conductors. 

The alkyl metal groups, such as the trimethyl tin group, have a very 
marked affinity both for nitrogen and for oxygen. As will be shown in a 
later paper, these groups are not only able to combine wdth nitrogen to 
form compounds of the ammonium type, but under suitable conditions they 
also combine with oxygen to form stable compounds of the oxonium type. 

Summary 

The compounds of the alkyl tin and the alkyl mercury halides with am¬ 
monia and the amines have been investigated. It has been shown that 
trimethyl tin chloride and iodide combine with two molecules of ammonia, 
only one of which is firmly held. Trimethyl tin chloride combines with 
one molecule of aniline and pyridine, respectively. Trimethyl tin iodide 
combines with one molecule of pyridine. In the case of aniline, tri- 
methyl tin iodide forms a compotmd containing two molecules of the former. 
Dimethyl tin chloride combines with two molecules of ammonia. Ethyl 
mercuric chloride and amyl mercuric iodide combine each wdth one mole¬ 
cule of ammonia.', 

It is pointed out that the results do not agree well with Werner’s theory, 
as outlined by Werner and Pfeiffer. It is suggested that the properties 
of the resulting compounds are more rationally accounted for on the as¬ 
sumption that the alkyl metal group is transferred from the halogen atom 
to the nitrogen atom of the amine, thus forming a compound of the am- 
moniiim type.’ . 

WORCkSTEjR, MASSACHUSISTTS ;, 
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[Contribution beom the Laboratory or Organic Chsmistry op thu Statb 

Univbrsity op Iowa] 

THE ADDITION OF NITROGEN TRICHLORIDE TO 
UNSATURATED HYDROCARBONS. I 

By G. H. Coubman and H. P. Howbdds 

RiJceiVED SEpYEMBUr 11, 1923 

In a recent stiidy^ of the chlorinating action of nitrogen trichloride on 
benzene and toluene, it was found that small amounts of chloro-amines were 
formed, presumably by the addition of nitrogen trichloride to the aromatic 
nucleus. The products obtained in each case proved to be mixtures of 
chlorinated amines which could not easily be separated. 

The present investigation was undertaken to determine whether' siicli an 
addition might not occur with hydrocarbons of the ethylene series with the 
formation of a single product. The hydrocarbons used were 2-butene, 

1- butene, and trimethylethylene. The reactions were carried out in carbon 
tetrachloride solution, well cooled with a freezing mixture. 

With 2-butene the reaction takes place fairly rapidly with the formation 
of a moderate yield of 2-chloro-3“dichlorb-amino-butane, CHsCHNClg- 
CHCICH 3 , considerable free nitrogen, and a small amount of ammonium 
chloride. ■, The above chloro-amine was not isolated as such, but by treat¬ 
ment with coned. hydrochloric acid was reduced to the corresponding 

2- chloro-3-ammo-butane, CH 3 CHNH 2 CHCICH 3 . A possible explanation 
of this action of h 3 ^{irochloric acid has been given by Coleman and Noyes.^ 
A similar action of hydrogen chloride on a chloro-amine in ether solution is 
mentioned by; Berg.^ 

'With 1-butene the reaction occurs more slowly and a larger excess of the 
unsaturated hydrocarbon is required. The yield of amine is slightly less 
than with 2 -butene. The amounts' of free nitrogen and ammonium chlor¬ 
ide-are about the same. In this reaction there are, of course, two possible 
'stmetures for'the addition product, CH 3 CH 2 CHNCI 2 CH 2 CI and CHsCHr 
'GHClCHgNCb. 'On the. basis of Markownikoff’s rule®' for such addition' 

: reactions the''position taken by the.dichloro-amino group might "have, a'' 
bearing on the,polarity of the chlorine in nitrogen trichloride. , If' it is as¬ 
sumed that the. chlorine'is:, positive, then accordingto this rule the dicMoro- 
amino group should be attached to the second, carbon atom from the end.'. 
This ,was' shown to"be the case by 'reduction, of' the. product, to B-amino- 
butane. ' No-evidence of the formation.of'the other possible isomer was 
'obtained.'. 

: Racemic; 'm-butyl; amine ' ■.(2-amino-‘butane)^ has "been prepared' by, 
' .,,,/^'.Goleiiian and Noyes, 

.',.',,®. Berg,7i.'542,Xl®2h''''-w 

,. ® Maitewsukoff,, 
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Pope and Gibson^ by the reduction of raethylethyl ketoxime. ■ In order to 
compare this compound with our product the work of these authors was 
repeated. The melting point of the benzoyl derivative was found to be 
several degrees higher than that recorded (see Experimental Part), but it 
agreed exactly with that of our product obtained through the reduction of 
the cliloro-amine. A mixture of these substances melted at' the same tem¬ 
perature, The f?-mtrobenzoyl derivatives prepared by the two series of 
reactions were also found to be identical. 

If in the addition of nitrogen trichloride to 1-butene the dichloro-amino 
group had added to the end carbon atom, then by reduction w-butylamine 
would be formed. The derivatives of w-butylamine do not correspond in 
physical properties to the same derivatives of the amine obtained in this 
investigation. 

The reaction with trimethylethylene differs from those described above in 
that it is more rapid, a greater proportion of ammonium chloride is formed, 
and no amine is obtained from the reaction mixture. In fact, all but a trace 
of the nitrogen used can be accounted for as ammonium chloride and free 
nitrogen. 

The formation of ammonium chloride in these reactions, and particularly 
in the last one where the proportion of this compound is considerably 
greater, is no doubt due to the reaction of nitrogen trichloride with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, which may split out from the addition product first formed 
with the unsaturated hydrocarbon. Noyes^ has shown that nitrogen 
trichloride and hydiDcliloric acid yield ammonium chloride and chlorine 
quantitatively even in the absence of water. 

The complete decomposition of the addition product which is probably 
first formed with trimethylethylene may be connected with the presence 
of a tertiary carbon atom in this compound and the fact that the nitrogen 
is very likely attached to this atom. Marvel® has recently shown that in 
dialkyi mercury compounds the carbon-mercury linkage is much more 
easily broken when mercury is attached to a tertiary alkyl group' than when, 
it is attached to a secondary or a primary alkyl group. These facts are in 
agreement with what is already known concerning alcohols, haHdes and 
other' compounds. By the action- of' chlorine on trimethylethylene' 'Hell^' 
obtainM monochloro-amylene, CsHsCl; amylene dichloride, CsHioCls; and 
chloro-amylene chloride, CeHaCh. He concludes that a part of the amy- 
lene dichloride first formed must split out hydrochloric acid. The resulting 
unsaturated monochloro-amylene would then in ;part' react 'with,' more 
"'Chlorine. ' Tn the" present work both the dichloro;and the tricMoro"''"com- 

' ^ Pope and' Gib'son, J. Chem* Soc,, ,101, 1702 (1912). 

®'Koyes, This JoimNA'i.,, 42,2173 "(1920). 

«'Marvel,45,,820,' (1923).,',,' 

7 Hell, Hen, 24, 217 (1891). 
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pounds were found, but the. presence of monocliloro-aiiiyieiie was not 
definitely proved. 

The investigation is being continued in this Laboratory with other mi- 
saturated .compounds and also with reference to a possible increase in the 
yields obtained. 

Experimental Part 
The Reaction with 2-Butene 

The preparation and analysis of nitrogen trichloride was carried out as 
described by Coleman and Noyes, ^ with some slight modifications. Carbon 
tetrachloride was used as the solvent for the trichloride. The temperature 
of the cooling bath was maintained at 0-"10°; N ammonium nitrate solution 
was used as the source of the ammonia. After the addition of the chlorine 
the aqueous solution was removed and the carbon tetrachloride stirred for a 
short time with a little fresh ammonium nitrate solution. This was re¬ 
peated a second time to insure the removal of any excess chlorine. Solu¬ 
tions containing as much as 20% of nitrogen trichloride were prepared but, 
in general, it was found best to use more dilute solutions. 

The 2~butene was prepared from s^c-butyl iodide and alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, according to the method described by de Luynes.^ After it was 
washed and dried, the gas was passed into dry carbon tetrachloride, sur¬ 
rounded by a cooling bath. The reaction was carried out by adding the 
nitrogen trichloride solution through a dropping funnel, slowly, to the solu¬ 
tion of the unsaturated compound contained in a flask surrounded by a 
freezing mixture of ice and salt (-10°). The apparatus was so arranged 
that the solution could be agitated during the addition, and any gas evolved 
could be collected and measured. When the yellow color of the nitrogen 
trichloride had completely disappeared, the solution was washed several 
times with water to remove any ammonium chloride. After it had been 
carefully separated from the water it was thoroughly shaken with 3()“'‘40 cc, 
of coned, hydrochloric acid. It was found desirable to have enough excess 
butene present to unite with the chlorine liberated at this point, in the re¬ 
action between the acid and the chloro-amine. If necessary, more of the 
butene solution was added. The hydrochloric acid was diluted with water 
and separated from the carbon tetrachloride. This acid solution now con¬ 
tained the hydrochloride of 2-Ghloro-3-amino-butane. 

The reduction of the chloro-amine can also be effected by shaking it witli 
an add sulfite solution, but the reaction is not as complete as with coned, 
liydrocliloric ,acid., ; It is interesting to note, here^ that .while'' these aliphatic 
chloro-amines. can be . quite easily reduced with.an acid "sulfite., •.the;'chloro- 
. amines o.btained by..Goleman .and NoyesVfrom,benzene.,;an.d ...toliie.ne.'':.were'.' 
reduced with difficulty, or not at all, by this reagent. 
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The aiiioiiiits used in a typical run were as follows. 

One iiundred and fifty-six mg. inols. of nitrogen trichloride in 400 g. of carbon tetra¬ 
chloride; 220 mg, iiiols of 2-butene (determined by titration with bromine) in 400 g. of 
carbon tetrachloride. In this run there was formed 11 mg. mols, of ammonium chloride 
and 45.5 mg. mols. of the amine (isolated as the benzoyl derivative). The remainder 
of the nitrogen was given off as a gas during the reaction. 

f"-Benzoyl-2-‘CMoro“3-aniin.o~biitane.—The benzoyl derivative of the amine was 
prepared from the solution of the hydrochloride above, by the usual Schotten-Baumann 
method; 9.6 g. was obtained, which is 29% calculated from the nitrogen trichloride. 
This was recrystallized several times from petroleum ether (b. p., 100-110°). Colorless 
needie-like crystals were formed, melting at 105-106° (uncorr.). The substance was 
analyzed for nitrogen by the Gunning-Arnold-Dyer modification of Kjeldahl’s method, 
and for chlorine by the sodium peroxide bomb method described by Temp and Broder- 
son.*'* 

Analyses, Subs., 0.1526, 0.2237: 7.25, 10.8 cc. of 0.1 iV HCl. Calc, for CiiHu- 
ONCi: N, 6.63. Found: 6.66,6.76. 

Subs., 0.1726, 0.1523 : 8.18, 7.21 cc. of 0.1 N AgNOg. Calc, for CuHuONCI: Cl, 
16.80, Found: 16.83, 16.80. 

. The Reaction with l-Butene 

1-Butene was prepared from n-butyl iodide and alcoholic potassium hy¬ 
droxide according to the method of Grabowsky and Saytzeff.^^ The ap¬ 
paratus used and the method of carrying out the reaction were the same as 
given above, for 2-butene. In this case, however, a larger excess of the 
unsaturated compound was necessary, and a longer time was required for 
the color of the nitrogen trichloride to disappear. The carbon tetrachloride 
vSoiution was shaken with water to remove ammonium chloride, then with 
coned, hydrochloric acid as before. The amounts used in a typical run were 
the following: 150 mg. mols. of nitrogen trichloride in 400 g. of carbon 
tetrachloride, 260 mg. mols. of 1-butene in 400 g. of carbon tetrachloride ; 

11.3 mg. mols. of ammonium chloride was formed, 35.5 mg. mols. of amine, 
and the remainder of the nitrogen was liberated as a gas. 

r-Benzoyl-l-chloro~2-amino-butane.~”One-tIiird of the hydrochloric acid solution 
was used for the preparation of the benzoyl derivative by the Schotten-Baumann 
method; 2.5 g. of substance was obtained, which is a yield of 23.6%. The product was 
recrystallized several times from petroleum ether (b. p., 100-110°). Fine, silky needles 
in small clusters were formed, melting at 91-92° (uncorr.). Careful working up of the 
mother liquors failed to indicate the presence of more than one compound. 

Analyses, Subs,, 0.1520, ,0.1744: 7.25, 8.36 cc.;of G.l N HCl. Calc, for' CnHii-; 
GN,CI:"^N, ,6.63. TFound:'6.68, 6.71. ; 

Subs,, 0.1670, 0.1504: 7.96, 7.15 cc. of 0.1 iV'AgNOs. Calc, for CiiKhONCI: Cl, 
16.80.," Found:, 16.90,'16.87.;,:;'. ■ 

f'^Benzoyl"2-amino-butane.--The remaining two-thirds of the ^ hydrochloric acid; 
solution described,'above, was cooled ■and nearly',,.neutralized,'with, .sodium hydroxide.' 
All excess of 2.5% sodium amalgam was then slowly added. The solution was stirred 
with a mechanical stirrer, and kept slightly acid to litmus by the addition of coned, hy- 

8 Temp and Broderson, This Journal, 39, 2069 (1917). 

;,'^®\Grab,bwsky'and'Saytzeff,'\A,m',;-'.t79,.'330.';'(l^^ 
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drocWoric acid as required, TJbie amalgam was made by the modification of Nef's 
method, described by Raiford and Clark. After separating the soiiitioii from the 
mercury, one-half was used for the preparation of the. benzoyl derivative; 1.5 g. was ob¬ 
tained, which after'recrystallizing from petroleum ether (b. p., 100-”110*^), formed 
colorless needles, melting at 84-85*^ (uncorr.). The substance was found to contain no 
chlorine. 

Analyses, Subs., 0.2302, 0.0945: 12.9, 5.36 cc. of 0.1 F HCL Calc, for CiiHir 
ON: N, 7.92. Found: 7.84,7.94, 

In order to characterize the compound further the other half of the solution de¬ 
scribed above was used for the preparation of the ^-iiitrobenzoyi derivative. After 
recrystallizing several times from petroleum ether (b. p., 120-160®), the 'substance 
melted at 114.5-115.6° (imcorr.). As mentioned above, Pope and Gibson^ prepared 
racemic ser-butylamiiie (2-amitto-butane) by the reduction of methylethyi ketoxirne 
with sodium amalgam. The melting point of the benzoyl derivative recrystallized 
from aqueous alcohol is recorded as.75-'76°. This compound was prepared as described 
by these authors and after recrystallizing several times from petroleum ether (b. p., 
100-110°), melted at ,84-85° (uncorr.). ■ A .mixture-of this compound :w,ith -f-benzoyl“2-‘ 
amino-butane, obtained through the reduction of the chloro-amine, melted at the same 
temperature.- 

The p-nitrobenzoyl derivative was also prepared from the amine obtained by the 
.reduction of-the ketoxirne. 'After recrystallizing from'petroleum ether (b. p., 120-150°) 
this 'product melted at 114.5-115.5°' (uncorr.). ■ 'When mixed with r-(p-nitrobetizoyl)- 
2 -amino-butane obtained through the reduction of the chloro-amine no change in melting 
point was observed. 

p-Ritrobenzoyl-W“hutylamiiie.—If, as stated above, in the addition of nitrogen 
trichloride to 1-butene the dichloro-amino group had added to the end carbon atom to 
form CHsCHzCHClCHNCb, then by reduction ?i-butylamine would be formed. The 
benzoyl derivative of n-butyhmim was prepared. This was a clear oil, soluble in hot 
petroleum ether, and was not obtained in crystalline form. The p-nitrobenzoyl deriva¬ 
tive was prepared, and after recrystallizing from petroleum ether (b. p., 120“15{)°) 
melted at 102.5-103° (uncorr.). 

The Reaction with Trimethylethylene 

Nitrogen trichloride reacted very rapidly with trimethylethylene. Dur¬ 
ing the addition of the trichloride solution, the yellow color disappeared 
very quicldy as long as there was an excess of the unsaturated compound 
present, nitrogen gas was given off and a heavy white precipitate of am¬ 
monium chloride was formed. ’ The ammonium chloride was filtered off, 
and the carbon tetrachloride tested for the presence of an amine. None 
was found. The white precipitate was washed with carbon tetrachloride 
and dried. Analysis for chlorine showed it to be ammonium chloride. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.3102; AgCl, 0.5648. Calc, for NHiCl; Cl, 66.33. Found: 
66.49. 

The following table gives the amounts of the materials used and the prod¬ 
ucts formed in three typical runs. The nitrogen trichloride was in each 
case di^olved in about 320 g. of carbon tetrachloride and the trimethyl- 

ethylene inabout MO g. of pariiaa teliaUdoride.^ V 

'r and ClEui, This 
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Nitrogen Trichloride with Trimethylethylene 



I 

II 

TJI 



-Mg. mols.— 

.. ..^ 

C5H10 

100 

100 

100 

NC 13 

50.4 

55.3 

57.7 

NH4Ci 

14.5 

15.5 

16.1 

Na, mg. atoms 

35.6 

39.2 

. 37.7 


Careful fractionation of the carbon tetrachloride solutions from the three 
runs yielded two very definite fractions with boiling points above that of 
carbon tetrachloride, one at 130-133° and the other at 174-180°. There 
was little or no indication of a fraction corresponding to monochloro-amyl- 
ene. According to, HelF monochloro-amylene, C 5 H 9 CI, amylene dichlor¬ 
ide, C 5 H 10 CI 2 , and chloro-amylene chloride, CsHsCb, boil at 92-93°/130- 
133°, and 174r-180°, respectively. 

Chlorine determinations were made by- Carius* method on the two, frac¬ 
tions mentioned. 

Analyses, Fraction 130-133^ Subs., 0.1662: AgCI, 0.3335. Calc, for CiHioCh: 
Cl, 60.35. Found: 49.93. 

Fraction 174-180°, Subs., 0.2098: AgCl, 0.5127. Calc, for C^HsCh: Cl, 60.45. 
Found: 60.66. 

Summary 

1, Nitrogen trichloride adds to 2-butene to form 2-Ghloro-3-dichloro- 
amino-butane. This amine is reduced by coned, hydrochloric acid to 2- 
chloro-3-amino-butane, 

2 . Nitrogen trichloride adds to 1 -butene to form l-chloro-2-dichloro- 
amino-biitane. The structure of this product was proved by reduction to 
2 -amino-butane (s^c-butylamine), 

3, According to Markownikoff’s rule, the addition of nitrogen trichloride 
to l-butene to form l-chloro- 2 -dichloro-amino-butane, agrees with the as¬ 
sumption that the clilorine in nitrogen trichloride is positive, 

4. Nitrogen trichloride reacts rapidly with trimethylethylene to form 
ammonium chloride, nitrogen, and amylene chlorides, 

, Iowa City, Iowa ' 
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THE CATALYTIC CONDENSATION OF ACETYLENE WITH 
BENZENE AND ITS HOMOLOGS 

By Joseph S. Reichert and J. A. Nieuweand 
Receiviod September 20, 1023 

The Preparation of Diphenylethane 
Unsyminetrical diphenylethane has been prepared^' by the condensation 
of benzene with paraldehyde in the presence of coned, sulfuric acid. It 
has been demonstrated that acetylene may be substituted for acetaldehyde 
in the preparation of quinaldine^ and the acetals.*'^ The method described 
in this paper consists in the similar substitution of acetylene for acetalde¬ 
hyde in the preparation of diphenylethane from benzene and paraldehyde 
according to Baeyer. This synthesis may in a general way be represented 
by the equation, C 2 H 2 + 2C6HeCH 3 CH(C 6 H 5 ) 2 . Acetyfa^ 
not combine with benzene directly as indicated in this equation. How¬ 
ever, when acetylene is passed into a mixture of benzene and coned, sulfuric 
acid in the presence of a mercury salt as a catalyst, the condensation of 
acetylene and benzene into diphenylethane is readily effected. 

Experimental Part.-—A mixture of 500 cc. of benzene, 50 cc. of coned, sulfuric 
acid and 6 g. of mercuric sulfate was put into a flask fitted with a 2>liole stopper, one. hole 
of which was closed with a glass rod, the other fitted with a glass tube bent at a right 
angle. The flask was then tared and connected with a gasometer containing acetylene 
under a pressure of about 1.5 meters of water. The acetylene was washed through 
coned, sulfuric acid. The system was swept free from air by removing the glass rod from 
the stopper. The absorption of acetylene took place quite rapidly with the evolution of 
considerable heat. The flask was cooled by immersion in ice water. The absorption 
was continued until approximately three-fourths to four-fifths of the calculated amount 
of acetylene had been absorbed. During the absorption the reaction mixture turned 
first yellow and then brown. With the proper cooling there was little evidence of the 
formation of tarry or solid products. The absorption was completed in from two and 
one-half to three hours. To isolate the products, the reaction mixture was diluted with 
four times,its volume, of water and neutralized with sodium carbonate.. The emulsion 
which formed upon the addition of sodium carbonate was broken by heat and the addi¬ 
tion ;of common salt, or. by extraction with ether.' The two: layers were then separated, 
and the upper layer which contained the hydrocarbons was subjected to a fractional 
distillation., '„ Between 75°, and 105°,'some unchanged benzene distilled.. The tempera-' 

'' ture.. rose.,rapidly to 250 , when ■ diphenylethane commenced' to distil; There was ■ no, 
evidence of decomposition until the temperature reached about 340°. By repeated 
fractionation, diphenylethane' was.'Obtained; ,b. p., 268-272°. ■, From the,, higher-boiling^ 
fraction a small amount of dimethyknthracene hydride was obtained. This product is 
formed by the condensation of two molecules of acetylene with two molecules of benzene; 

, A, yield of'40:to'50%,',of the„calc,ulated amount of diphenylethane referred to the amount' 
of acetylene a bsorbed waS'obtained,.: The.best yieldS' were ,ob,taine'd when,the reaction' 

2 Baeyer, Ber., 7, 190 (1874). 

^Nieuwland and Vogt, This JournaIv* 43, 2671 (1921). 

® Reichert, Bailey and Nieuwland, iUd,, 45, 1552 (1923). 
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was allowed to take place at 10 ° to 20 When the reaction took place without being 
cooled, the heat of reaction raised the temperature of the mixture up to 60® or 70°. 
Under these conditions the acetylene was absorbed even more rapidly but the 3 rield of 
diplienyiethane was thereby greatly reduced and instead of diphenylethane,' products 
of a solid character were obtained. When the reaction was allowed to take place at 
higher temperatures there was evidence of the formation of sulfur dioxide also. It was 
thought possible that under the influence of the reduced mercury which is formed in 
small quantities in the reaction, the sulfuric acid might have oxidized the diphenylethane 
to benzoplienoiie or the dimethylanthracene hydride to anthraquinone. These sub¬ 
stances were, however, not found among the products of the reaction. 

The Preparation of the Homologs of Diphenylethane 

Baeyer’s method for the preparation of diphenylethane was applied 
by Fischer^ to the preparation of ditolylethane, namely, the condensation 
of toluene with paraldehyde in the presence of sulfuric acid. The process 
described in this paper consists in the substitution of acetylene for acetalde¬ 
hyde in Fischer’s method for the preparation of ditolylethane. Anschutz,® 
who prepared diphenylethane and ditolylethane by the action of ethylidene 
chloride on benzene and toluene, respectively, likewise prepared dixylyl- 
ethane by the same method. No reference was found in the literature to 
the preparation of dimesitylethane or ethylidene fe-ethylbenzene. 

Tlie method just described for the preparation of diphenylethane was found ap¬ 
plicable to the preparation of its homologs. With toluene a 45 to 50% yield of ditolyl¬ 
ethane (b. p., 295-300°), together with a small yield of tetramethylanthracene hydride 
was obtained. Xylene yielded 50 to 55% of dixylylethane (b. p., 322-326°) and 
a small amount of a high-boiling fraction, probably hexamethylanthracene hydride. 
Mesitylene, prepared by the condensation of acetone according to Bender and Erdmann, 
yielded 18 to 20% of dimesitylethane; b. p., 344-348°. The absence of a high-boiling 
fraction in this case coincides with the fact that the condensation of two molecules 
of acetylene with two molecules of mesitylene to form octamethylanthracene hydride is 
theoretically impossible. Ethyl benzene, prepared from ethyl bromide and bromoben- 
zene according to Gatterinann, yielded 20 to 25% of ethylidene &«-ethylbenzeae, 
and a small amount of a high-boiling fraction, probably dimethyMiethylanthracene 
hydride. Both dimesitylethane and ethylidene Sw-ethylbenzene are fluorescent and 
like their liomologs boil without decomposition. 

Summary 

A new and practical method for the preparation of diphenylethane, 
ditolylethane and dixylylethane is described. This method consists in 
the condensation of acetylene with benzene, toluene and xylene, reg)ec- 
tively, in the presence of coned, sulfuric acid and a mercury salt. 

This method has been applied to the preparation of the two compounds, 
dimesitylethane and ethylidene Ks-ethylbenzene. 

Notre; Dame, Indiana 

Pischer, 7,1193 (1874). 

: ‘ Anschiitz, A»«., 235, 326 (1886).: ; 
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[Contribution from the Chemicai, I/Aboratoky of Tufts Couuege] 

THE ACTION OF HYDROXYLAMINE AND OF HYDRAZINE ON 
THE ARYL MONOTHIO AMIDES OF CARBETHOXY- 
ETHYLMALONATE 

By David R Woreauu 

* !Ri3ceivsd Sertembbe 29, 1923 

Tke addition products obtained by the action of phenyl mustard oil 
and para substituted mustard oils on ethyl aceto-acetate were shown in a 
previous communication^ to be useful for the preparation of heterocyclic 
compounds of the isoxazole and pyrazole series. The reagents used were 
hydroxylamine and hydrazine. ■ Similar-series of reactions have- been found 
to take place with the corresponding mustard oil addition products of 
malonic■ ester.',:'■ 

Thus, Garbethoxy-ethylmalonate monGthio-anilide, formed by the action 
of phenyl mustard oil on diethylmalonate reacts with hydroxylamine as 
fbUows: CS(NHC 6 H 5 )GH(C 00 C^ - HsS + 

C(NHC6H5)GH(C00C2H5)C0 
11 1 
N -. - - ^— - — ^—0 ■ 

The actual product obtained is the hydroxylamine salt of the above 
compound; consequently, it is necessary to use two equivalents of the base. 
The free isoxazole is obtained by decomposition of the salt with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. It is less basic than the corresponding isoxazole obtained 
from aceto-acetic ester and does not form a salt with acids. It is insoluble 
even in warm coned, hydrochloric acid. It readily dissolves in dil. sodium 
hydroxide solution, changing to a sodium salt. 

Hydrazine reacts with carbethoxy-ethylmalonate monothio-anilide to 
form'a'pyrazoie: ■CS(NHC6H5)GH(COOC2H5)GOOC2H5 + NH 2 NH 2 * 
HsS + 'C(NHG6H5)CH(C00C2H5)C0 + CsHaOH.' 

■ Ji^'' ■ ■■ I- ■ ■ 

^^—— -^NH 

The pyrazole is soluble in warm coned, hydrochloric acid solution and is 
also soluble in sodium hydroxide solution from which the sodium salt 
may,he-isolated,, 

, The -series" of reactions starting with malonic -ester ''dnd' -resulting "ulti¬ 
mately m -isox'azoles, and; pyrazolesis s.omewhat lessTestricted in .scope than' 

' the "series''beginning'with'';'etl^ This is due to the fact; 

- that the ■ addition -/products 'mMa substituted ' mustard ■ .oils; 'to' 
'-ethyl ace'to-aGetate''undergO'-hydrolysis:soreadily't'o'-''the';thio''amMes'of acetic 
, acid -that ring iormation-is,,'nbt’ possiW^ 'No 'SUch';.diffictdty/presents- it-: 
-seif-iu'the malonic'-ester''-;seriest:'’,\ 
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Experimental Part 

3-Aiaili!io-4»carbet!ioxy-5-oxy-isaxazoie, COOC2H5.HC'- 


-CNHC6Hs.-~~To 10 g.of 


OC N 

\/ 

o 

carbethoxy-ethylmaionate monotMo-anilide were .added 2 equivalents of free hydroxyl- 
amine dissolved in approximately 80 cc. of alcohol and prepared by neutralization of the 
hydrochloride rvith potassium hydrogen carbonate. The mixture was heated under a 
reflux condenser for 6 hours and then poured into a beaker where it rapidly solidified to a 
sticky cake. This product was dried on a porous plate, stirred with 50 cc. of warm water 
with which it formed a thick paste, and 10 cc. of dil. hydrochloric acid was added, A 
gum formed as a result of the action of the acid, but it quickly changed to a compact 
crystalline substance, easy to manipulate; yield, 6.5 g. Finally, the isoxazole was further 
purified by two crystallizations from an alcohol. 


Analyses, Calc, for C 12 H 12 O 4 N 2 : C, 58.1; H, 4.8. Found: C, 58.4; H, 4 . 6 . 

It is readily soluble in hot alcohol from which it separates in small, stout needles 
softening at 160® and melting at 166*^ with foaming, due to the evolution of carbon 
dioxide, accompanied by decomposition. 

Permanganate solution is decolorized in the cold by the isoxazole, resulting in the 
formation of phenyl isonitrile. It reacts with bromine in glacial acetic acid solution to 
form a crystalline derivative, but it is changed to a tar by coned, nitric acid, it is in¬ 
soluble in coned, hydrochloric acid even when warmed and sparingly soluble in hot water. 
Warm sodium hydroxide solution easily dissolves the substance, forming a sodium salt 
that separates in the form of slender needles as the solution cools. A mustard-colored 
copper salt is precipitated from hot water solution by copper acetate. 

3-AjaiimO“4-carbethoxy-«5*oxy-ByrazoIe, COOC 2 HS.HC—-CNHCeHs.—Two equiv- 

■' . ■ ■ 'I'"'', I''"" ■ ■ 

OC N 

.■ NH , , 

alents of free hydrazine, prepared from the sulfate by neutralizatioti with potassium 
hydrogen carbonate, dissolved in 80 cc. of alcohol were added to 10 g. of carbethoxy- 
ethylmalonate monothio-anilide. The mixture was heated under a reflux condenser for 
4 to 5 hours. A dark green color developed at first but subsequently disappeared. The 
bulky crystalline product that formed on standing was filtered with suction, washed with 
,a, few' cubic centimeters of cold water and mixed.' .with.approximately 50 cc.. of water con-, 
taining 10 cc. of dil hydrochloric add. No apparent change took place. The product 
was filtered by suction and recrystallized froim 100 cc. of alcohol; 3 field, approximately 5 g. 

■ Galc. for C 12 H 13 O 3 N 3 : C, 58.3; H, 5.3. ■ Found:'; C,fi 8 . 2 ; H,'5.2.' ;' ' 

The pyrazole is sparingly soluble in' hot water and somewhat .more soluble in hot '' 
alcohol A voluminous precipitate of fluflty white needles separated as the solution 
cooled. ■/It..softened,at 187®, partially melting with; decomp'osirion at 1'94-1'95®...■ 
decolorized both permanganate solution’and;bromine.dissolved in.carbon tetrachloride, 
and was violently acted upon by coned.- nitric acid, to- form a'-hlack tar, A sodium salt, 
lustrous white leaves rapidly hydrolyzed,by.hot water., ..formed, when,,.the. '.materiai was.. 
warm,ed. with,sodium hydroxide solution. . ,, ..-. 0 ,,.,^ ...... 

, 3.-a-Tolu!dinO"4"Carb.ethoxy*-5-‘isoxazole, ■ C 00 C 2 Hs.CsH 20 N.NHG«H 4 CH 3 .--^A mix- 
ture of 10 g. of crude^ carbethoxy-ethylmalonate monothio-o-toluide with two equiva¬ 
lents of hydroxylamine in alcohol solution was heated for 6 hours imder a reflux conden- 

2 The thio compound obtained by the action of ^-tolyl mustard oil on malonic ester 
did not crystallize on standing; hence it had to US?c| without purification? 
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ser. The product wMcli separated on cooling was liltered with suction, decomposed 
with hydrochloric add and twice crystallized from alcohol; yield of purified substance, 
approximately 2 g. 

Analyses. Calc, for Ci'!Hm 04 N 2 : C, 59.5; H, 5.3. Found: C, 59.2; H, 5.1. - 

The isoxazole crystallizes from alcohol in flat needles and plates melting with de¬ 
composition at 165-167° with preliminary softening. 

3-o-Toluidino-4-carbethoxy-S-oxy“pyrazole, C00C2Hf,.C2H20N2.NHC6H4,CH.'{.— A 
mixture of 10 g. of crude carbethoxy-ethylmalonate monothio-o-toluide with an al¬ 
coholic solution of two equivalents of hydrazine was heated until no further evolution 
of hydrogen sulfide took place. The precipitate which formed on cooling was treated 
with hydrochloric acid to free it from hydroxylamine, filtered off and twice crystallized 
from alcohol; yield, approximately 2 g. 

Analyses. Calc, for C 13 H 15 O 3 N 3 : C, 59.8; H, 5.7. Found: C, 59.4; H, 15.5. 

The pyrazole separates fi'om alcohol in flocks of feathery, white needles. It softens 
at 205°, partially melting with decomposition at 215°. 

3-p-Toluidmo-4“Carbet1ioxy-5-oxy-'isoxazole, COOC 2 H 6 .C 3 H 202 H.GHNC 6 H[ 4 CH 3 .““'“ 
A mixture of 10 g, of carbetlioxy-ethylmalonate monothio-^-toluide with two equivalents 
of hydroxylamine in alcoholic solution was heated under a reflux condenser for 5 hours. 
Then 4 cc. of coned, hydrochloric acid was added directly to the hot alcoholic solution. 
Since the resulting precipitate contained considerable inorganic material it was twice 
digested with 25 cc. of warm water, cooled and filtered with suction; yield, 5.2 g. The 
product was finally crystallized from alcohol. 

Analyses. Calc, for G 13 H 14 O 4 N 2 : C, 59.5; H, 5.3. Found: 59.7; H, 5.3. 

The ^-toluidino-isoxazole separates from alcohol in needles and plates melting with 
decomposition at 172-“173°. 

3-]^-Toltiiditio-4-carbethoxy-S-oxy-pyrazole, COOC 2 H 6 .C 3 H 2 ON 2 .NHC 6 H 4 CH 3 .—A 
mixture of 10 g. of carbethoxy-ethylmalonate monothio-^-toluide with two equivalents 
of hydrazine in alcoholic solution was heated under a reflux condenser for four hours ; 
5 cc. of coiicd, hydrochloric acid was added to the mixture while it was still warm. The 
product was thoroughly washed mth water and then was crystallized from alcohol; 
yield of purified substance,'4 g. 

Analyses. Calc. - for CnHisOsNs: C, 59.8 Vh,, 5.7. Found: „C, 60.0; H, 5.7. ' 

: ;The pyrazole .separates'from alcohol as .-a bulky precipitate of feathery needles. 
When heated above 200 ° it undergoes slow decomposition without melting. 

3 -| 7 -Bromo-a 2 iilino- 4 *-carbethoxy-S-oxy-isoxa 201 e, C 00 C 2 H 8 .C 3 H 02 N.NHCflH 4 Br.-"^ 
Five: g.yof,;carbethoxy-ethylmalonate mo.nothio-:^-bramo-anilide .was' treated in the, 
,' customary manner with hydroxylamine, the,.product decomposed with acid' and purified 
by crystallization from akoiiol; yield of purified compound, 2.4 g. 

Amhsis^ Br, 24.5. y Found:'24.1. 

' The "bromo-anilinodsoxazole separates from-alcohol in-slender needles which slowly 
sinter,'t'Ogether ':and",melt with decomposition at, 163-170°. 

3-i^-Broino-amlmo^‘<arbethoxy-5H>xy-pyrazole, C 00 C 2 Hfi.C 3 H 20 N 2 .NHC 6 H^ 

Five g. of carbethoxy-ethylmalonate monothio-:^-bromo-anilide was hAted in alcohol 
solution with two equivalents of hydrazine, the product treated with acid and recrys¬ 
tallized from alcohol. 

Analysis. Calc, lor CnUnOzlAzBr: Br, 24.5. Found: 24.2. 

,, ;' 'The .n-ew'pyrazole se,parateS':,lrom':alcohol lh',small:,fiuffy'''aeedles', 'which''s'often:at''' 2'|2 

and 'melted at2'l7,®' 
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Summary 

The addition products obtained by the action of phenyl, o-tolyl, ;^-tolyl 
and ^-bromo mustard oils on diethylmalonate condense with hydroxyl- 
amine and hydrazine to form, respectively, isoxazoles and pyrazoles. 
Mijdford Hii,i,sidb, Massachusetts 


[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the University op Illinois] 

THE KETENIC DECOMPOSITION OF KETONES. KETENE 
AND METHYL KETENE 

By Charles DeWitt Hurd 
Received October 3, 1^23 

Undoubtedly, the best way to prepare ketene is to decompose acetone 
vapors at high temperatures. Recently, it has been demonstrated that 
ketene may be prepared in a similar manner, but with podrer yields, from 
iiiethylethyl ketone. It was considered probable that methyl ketene would 
also be formed in this reaction, but there seemed to be no positive evidence 
for such an becurrence.^ 

Ketene was identified as acetanilide, its reaction product with aniline. 
Methyl ketene would have formed propionanilide. This was not isolated, 
but there was found an unidentified crystalline product that melted at 
80*^, about 25® lower than the melting point of propionanilide. x4 similar 
lowmielting toluidine reaction product was observed. One purpose of 
the present investigation was to establish the identity of these substances. 

A second problem with which this paper deals was to ascertain whether 
or not methyl ketene was decomposed by heat. An opinion was expressed 
by Hurd and Kocour^ that methyl ketene may actually have been prepared 
in their experiment, but that it may have decomposed at the temperature 
to which it was exposed. In order to answer this question, it was ap¬ 
proached from two angles. First, an apparatus was built which heated 
the ketone vapors for a briefer period of time than formerly. The heating 
unit of this consisted of an electrically heated platinum filament, described 
below. If methyl ketene is susceptible to heat, an apparatus of this type 
should result in an augmented yield of methyl ketene. It seems probable 
that a short combustion furnace instead of the long one employed forinerly, 
might also produce an increased yield of methyl ketene. This idea has 
not been tried experimentally aS' yet,;.however.' '■ 

...In the second place, a study was. made of bhcketenic decompositioti:of 
diethyl ketone.:; Because of. .its ■symmetrical'structure,,, this 'ketone.^sho^uld; 

i (a) Hurd and Kocour, This JouRNAn, 45, 2167 (1923), For tlie preparation 
of ketene from aeetone, see (b) Hurd and Cochran, ibid,, 515 (1923); also, a foot¬ 
note to the article by Hurd and Kocour* 
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give as a primary decomposition product, methyl ketene: CH 3 —CHa— 
CO—C 2 H 6 —^ CHa—CH=CO + QH.. There is no chance for other 
ketenes to be formed, except as decomposition products of the methyl 
ketene. Therefore, it bears upon the question to study this reaction and 
to study the fate of the methyl ketene. 

The general results may be conveniently classified under three headings: 
( 1 ) comparison of results due to the change of apparatus; ( 2 ) the identity 
of the low-melting anUine (or toluidine) reaction product, noted in the 
paper of Hurd and Kocour; and (3) the behavior of diethyl ketone towards 
heat. 

1. Acetone vapors give a better yield of ketene with the former appar¬ 
atus, namely, the long combustion furnace. Methylethyl ketone, on the 
contrary, gave with the present platinum wire apparatus both a better 
yield of ketene, identified as acetanilide, and also a larger quantity of 
the 80° material. No work was done with diethyl ketone in the former 
type of apparatus. This substance was decomposed by the hot platinum 
wire filament, however, to produce both ketene and methyl ketene in 
comparatively high yields. This is discussed in more detail below. 

Diethyl ketone formed a considerable quantity of higher-boiling con¬ 
densation products, and very little of the original ketone could be recovered 
in the distillate. In this respect, it differed from acetone and methylethyl 
ketone. With diethyl ketone, also, a larger carbon deposit was formed 
in the apparatus. 

2 . The 80° material was shown to be a mixture of acetanilide and 
propionanilide. This was indicated by its appearance and by its solu¬ 
bility characteristics. It was conclusively demonstrated by tests and by 
analysis. A mixture with identical properties was prepared from pure 
acetanilide and pure propionanilide. To form it, merely recrystallization 
of these 2 anilides from appropriate solvents was necessary. Similarly, 
the low-melting substance formed when toluidine was used in the place 
of aniline was found to be a mixture of aceto- and propiono-toluidides. 
Both of these mixtures appeared homogeneous, both melted completely 
within 0.5°, and both solidified rapidly when cooled a few degrees below 
the melting point. Several recrystallizations from various solvents did 
not change the meltmg point. Therefore, it was erroneously thought for 
a time that the substances might be pure chemical individuals. That 
they are mixtures, however, is now settled definitely. 

3. It will be recalled that methyl ketene alone was anticipated in the 
decomposition of diethyl ketone. However, both ketene and metiiyl 
ketene were shown to be present. It appears rather obvious that ketene 
could not have been a primary decon^cwition product crf diet^ 
Preferablyv ketene must have been dformedil^^^ 

methyl ketene, which is a primary decomposition product. This would 
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indicate that the methyl ketene molecule will rupture at the single bond, 
CH 3 —CHCO, to form ketene and ethylene. Undoubtedly," the molecule 
also is ruptured at the double bond, CHsCH^CO, to form butylene, or 
its decomposition products, and carbon monoxide. Both of these de- 
compositions necessarily diminish the yield of methyl ketene. 

The explanation that ketene is formed from methyl ketene is substan¬ 
tiated by a comparison of the relative yields of ketene and methyl ketene 
from the 2 ketones, methylethyl ketone and diethyl ketone. With 
methylethyl ketone, both acetanilide and propionanilide were formed as 
reaction products of the ketenes, but propionanilide could not be isolated 
as such. Diethyl ketone, however, must have given rise to a greater 
relative ratio of methyl ketene to ketene, because in this case it was pos¬ 
sible to isolate propionanilide in the pure state by fractional recrystal¬ 
lization. The relatively lower yield of ketene from diethyl ketone is tobe 
expected because it is formed only as a result of a secondary reaction, 
whereas two effects conspire to diminish the yield of methyl ketene from 
methylethyl ketone. The first is the fact that both ketene and methyl 
ketene are formed concurrently, and the second is that methyl ketene, 
once formed, is decomposed by heat As was explained above, the rel¬ 
ative yield of ketene is somewhat enriched by this decomposition. 

Methyl ketene has been prepared previously by the action of zinc 
shavings upon a-bromopropionyl bromide.® The yield was small. There¬ 
fore, the present method is interesting since it is the only other method 
available by which methyl ketene may be obtained. It possesses the 
disadvantages that methyl ketene alone is not produced. However, it 
is anticipated that modifications of the experimental procedure may be 
found to eliminate the secondary reaction by which ketene is formed. 

Experimental Part 
Purification of the Three Ketones 

The acetone was distilled, refluxed with a small quantity of potassium 
permanganate, and redistilled. The methylethyl ketone was the com¬ 
mercial product, purified by several fractional distillations, and was the 
same material as that used by Hurd and Kocour.^^ The diethyl ketone 
was obtained from manufacturers who claimed for it the highest purity. 
The" claim was; an optiinistic :exaggeration; nevertheless, by fractionation, 
a good portion was bbtained which distilled between 102° and 103.5 T 

■ .Apparatus’ ;v,;, 

7 he apparatus was built in 4 lufits, the first of which was the decomposition bulb. 
This, except for minor details, was similar to the apparatus used by Ott and Schmidt^ for 
the preparation of carbon suboxide from diacetyltartaric anhydride. It was blown from 


® Staudingei', Ber*, 44, 535 (1911), 

^ Ott and Schmidt, Ber., 55B, 2126 (1922). 
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76mm. Pyrex tubing. vSucb differences in detail as were adopted are as follows. The 
openings of the 2 glass tubes through which the copper wires entered tlie apparatus were 
made gas tight in the following manner. A copper wire was fuscd^ to each end of a solid 
brass rod, 2 cm, long and of the same diameter as the glass tube. One of the wires em 
tered the glass' tube and was pulled snugly so that'the brass rod touched the glass. This 
permitted an air-tight seal to be made simply by covering the glass and brass with a piece 
of rubber tubing. The loose end of this copper wire was sealed to an end of the piatiiiiini 
ware filament. The copper wire, fastened to the other end of the brass rod, was con' 
iiccted with the electric current. The other opening was sealed in identical fashion . 

The platinum wire filament wms 0.3 mm. in diameter and about 165 cm. in length. 
The top of the glass support upon which this wire was mounted terminated with a glass 
handle to which the copper wires were fastened. Instead of employing an annular 
rubber washer between the ground glass joint of the upper and lower halves of the 
apparatus, the seal w^as effected by stopcock grease. Rubber would be essential if a 
constant high vacuum were to be maintained. That was not essential, nor was it de¬ 
sired in this experiment. 

The second unit of the apparatus was a condensing flask for the distillate. This was a 
double-necked, round-bottomed flask, identical with the second unit of Otris apparatus^'^ 

Tht reaction tube formed the third unit. This consisted of.a large U-titbe,® one arm 
of which was larger than the other. The small arm was connected to the second unit. 
The tube w^as of such capacity that 50 cc. of liquid filled the bottom and extended a short 
distance up the sides. 

The fourth unit was a manometer and a vacuum oil pump. The vacuum was de¬ 
sirable in the apparatus to remove oxygen, to make any possible leaks inward ones/and 
to maintain a constant, rapid gaseous flow. 

Details of Maniptilatioii and General Remarks 
Previous to a run, there were placed in the decomposition bulb the de¬ 
sired amount of ketone, and in the reaction tube an excess of aniline (or 
toluidine) dissolved in xylene. The 4 units were then assembled and the 
condensing flask was surrounded by crushed ice. After the evacuation 
of the whole apparatus to about 20 mm., the electric current was turned 
on, and the resistance adjusted so that a current of 6 amperes was main¬ 
tained. An asbestos board was iuserted between the first two units. 
The pressure in the apparatus gradually rose to 300-400 mm. as the 
reaction, progressed; This gain in pressure was characteristic' of .every, 
mn. It prevented a too rapid volatilization of the ketone. The dura¬ 
tion of the'runs,.'when a 50cc. sample:, of ketone was used', was'about .2 
.'hours.',, It: was .'.necessary', cases to. apply heat beneath'.th,e;de- 

composition bulb to volatilize the final portion of ketone. 

■The. 'first experiments '.'.were.:' conducted' :'m.:'..an''. atmosphere , of . carbon 
ciioxMe',:'but''inasmuch'as ':the'resMts d^ differ'from those o'bt'ain'ed'' 
.when; the original,atmosphere:'before''evacuation was .air,,.''this., .procedure.' 
was ■ disregarded. 

^The copper-to-brass, aud the copperrto-platinum joints are readily made with 
the flame of the blast lamp. The oxidized copper surface is reduced, while hot, by 

thrusting it into methanol.' '■ ■ 

' When 2 tubes were used, , the 
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Decomposition of Acetone 

Fifty cc. of acetone was vaporized and heated in the decomposition bulb during the 
course of 2 hours. The resistance wire was heated by'a current of 6 amperes; 28 g, of 
aniline was used in 2 reaction tubes, 24 g. in the first, and 4 g. in the second. The aniline 
was diluted with xylene, about 28 cc. being itsed in the first tube and 6 cc. in the second. 
It was found that no more than traces of ketene escaped reaction in the first tube. 

Nine cc. of distillate was collected in the condenser. For the most part, this was 
undecomposed acetone. 

The xylene and the excess of aniline were removed by distillation. The acetanilide 
that remained was cooled and crystallized from a mixture of benzene and Hgroin; m. p., 
IIS-IM®; yield, 7.5 g., or 9.8%, based upon the acetone that was not recovered. 

There was some carbonization in the decomposition bulb. 

Decomposition of Methylethyl Ketone 

Reaction with Aniline.—Fifty g. of methylethyl ketone was poured into the first 
bulb. Somewhat over 21 g. of freshly distilled aniline, diluted with 50 cc. of xylene was 
inserted in the reaction tube. Only a negligible amount of product was formed in a 
second reaction tube, placed in series with the first. The current used was 6 amperes; 
the duration of the experiment was 110 minutes. 

Thirteen g, of distillate was collected, 14 cc. of which distilled between 76° and 83 °. 
One cc. of foully smelling liquid remained. This did not solidify at —10°, nor was a 
solid obtained when part of it was evaporated. A solid was expected because ci-ystals 
were noticed in the receiving arm of the condensing fiask, early in the run; later, these 
dissolved in some of the liquid distillate. The same occurrence was noted in the de¬ 
composition of acetone. 

The xylene was evaporated from the reaction product, following which the excess 
of aniline was removed by steam distillation. A non-volatile oil remained that solidified 
when the flask was cooled. . This solid was filtered out and dissolved in hot alcohol. The 
aniline evidently had been imperfectly removed, for the addition of an equal volume of 
water caused the separation of oily crystals. These were collected and discarded; any 
possible reaction product contained therein was not calculated in the final yield. The 
filtrate was evaporated upon a watch glass nearly to dryness, and the crystals were col¬ 
lected upon a filter; weight, 2.6 g. The solid was insoluble in cold Hgroin, only moderately 
soluble in cold carbon tetrachloride or in boiling ligroin (110°), and soluble in ethyl 
acetate. It was divided into 2 fractions by successive recrystallizations from these 
solvents or from appropriate mixtures of them. The more insoluble fraction was acet¬ 
anilide; it melted at 110-112 °. No purer product could be obtained by further crystal¬ 
lization. , ■ . , , 

By repeated recrystallizations of the more soluble portion, a fraction was obtained 
that melted sharply at 79.6-80°. ■ Thearystals were needle-shaped, and appeared" to be 
perfectly homogeneous. In spite of the sharp melting point and the apparent homo¬ 
geneity this material was proved to be not a chemical individual, but a mixture of acet- 
■anilide ■and'propionanilideN,,,;;:'V'/''^ 

Subs.,:9.1368: ' COa, 0.367B';'''H20,-:0 ,o: 892, "Subs., ,0.1551,: ''K, 14.5''cc,. 
(33.9^ 738.6 mm. (30.5°)), 40 used. Calc, for CcHeN—COCHg: C, 71.1; 

H, 6.71; N, 10.4. Calc, for CeHeN—COCaHe: C, 72,5; H, 7.45; N, 9.40. Found: 
" c,, 71.4; H,,, 7.28; N, 9.8.'' , ' 

An empirical formuia, calculated from the observed values, is Ca.sHjo.gON. This 
is seen to be between the two formulas; CsHsON and CaHuON, required for acetanilide 
and propionanilide. In the above reaction, these two anilides must have been prepared 
from the reactions of ketene and methyl ketene with aniline. Further analytical proof 
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that the gaseous mixture of ketene and methyl ketene was formed is given below in tlie 
case of the toltildides. 

To secure more evidence to confirm the belief that the 80*^ material was a iiiixtiirej 
an attempt was made to prepare such a mixture from the pure reagents. Sliglitly iiiore 
acetanilide, m. p., 114®, than propionanilide, m. p., 10S'-104® (see jx 3101), was dis¬ 
solved in a mixture of carbon tetrachloride and ligroin. The crystals that formed when 
the mixture was cooled were collected by filtration, and disregarded; m. p., 85-90®. 
The filtrate, however, was evaporated and the residue crystallized from boiling ligroin. 
Needle-shaped crystals resulted that melted sharply at 79-80°. These were identical 
in'appearance with those formed in the work with methylethyl ketone. A mixed- 
melting-point determination of these two sets of 80° crystals gave 79-79.5°. 

The 2.6 g. of reaction product corresponds to a yield of 3.7% if the materia! is as¬ 
sumed to be entirely acetanilide, or 3.4% if it is assumed to be propionanilide. This 
percentage is somewhat smaller than the true yield, for some of the reaction product was 
discarded, as explained above. 

Reaction with ^-Toluidine.—^The details of this run were the same, as those of the 
previous one, save that the aniline was replaced by 25 g. of ^-toluidine. The J!?-to!uidine 
had been previously recrystallized from benzene and ligroin. About 29.5 g. of methyl- 
ethyl ketone entered the reaction; this was shown by the fact that there was 20.5 g. of 
distillate. 

The xylene and the excess of toluidine were removed from the reaction product by 
vacuum distillation. The residue solidified quickly when cooled. It was crystallized 
from a mixture of benzene and ligroin. This material, which was later shown to be a 
mixture of acetotoluidide and propionotoluidide, weighed 3.2 g. Based upon the un¬ 
recovered ketone, this corresponds to a 5.3% yield of acetotoluidide, or a 4.8% yield of 
propionotoluidide. 

The mixtm'e was separated into two fractions both by crystallization from a mixture 
of carbon tetrachloride and ligroin, and by the use of each of these solvents independ¬ 
ently. The more insoluble portion was acetotoluidide; m, p., 144°. The more soluble 
portion, m. p,, 105.5-106°, was shown to be a mixture of acetotoluidide and propiono¬ 
toluidide. The weight of the former was about 3.6 times that of the latter. Therefore, 
in tliis reaction, the ratio of methyl ketene to ketene is small. 

rim/ys^s(i05.5-i06° material). Subs., 0.1438: CO 2 , 0.3846; HaO, 0.0997, Subs., 
0.1629: N, 13,4 cc. (32.5°, 744.3 mm. (31°)), 40% KOH used. Calc, for OHgN-CO- 
CHs:: C, 72.5; H, 7.45; N, 9.40. Calc, for CtHsN—CGCaHs: C,'73.6; H, 7.98; N, 8.60. 

. Found:73.0; H,:'7.75; N, 8.73... 

;An' empirical formula calculated from , the experimental. values iS' C 9 .sIij 2 . 4 ON. 
Acetotoluidide is CsHuON and propionotoluidide is C 10 H 13 ON. 

Decomposition of Diethyl Ketone 

■Forty g., of'diethyl ketone and 14 g. of freshly, distilled' aniline were^ placed in' the 
apparatus. The aniline was diluted with 50 cc. of xylene.' Six,.amperes' of current,, was 
used, and the duration Of the experiment was 100 minutes. There was more catboniza- 
tion on the surface of the decomposition bulb in this experiment than was the case with 
'acetone or with' methylethyi'ketone, and very little recoverable ketone was" found in the 
distillate.', Instead,. "'higher-boiHng condensation products'were''formed,.^The,, 13" g. of 
liquid thus obtained distilled as follows: 2 g. between 100 ° and 110 °; 2 g.between 110 ° 
and 124°; 7 g. between 124° and 150°; and 2 g. of higher-boiling residue. Thus, little 

^ Various reactions of diethyl ketone 'are. discussed by Samec, MmaisM., 20 , 739 
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of the ketone which did not decompose into gaseous products escaped decomposition. 
Twenty-seven g. may have undergone ketenic decomposition. 

The xylene and the aniline were removed from the reaction product by vacuum 
distiilation. The residue, which solidified as it cooled, was dissolved in hot carbon 
tetrachloride and was precipitated by ligroin; weight, 4.8 g. This corresponds to a yield 
of 10.3% assuming that the material is propionanilide, or 11.3%, assuming that the 
material is acetanilide. These yields are based upon 27 g. of diethyl ketone. It may be 
fairer to base the yield upon 40 g., since very little of the ketone was recovered as such. 
Ill this case the yields become 7.0% or 7.6%, respectively. 

Both propionanilide, m. p., 101.fi“102.5°, and acetanilide, m. p., 110-112®, were 
isolated from the reaction product. The solvents used were carbon tetrachloride and 
ligroin. Tower-melting mixtures of these two compounds were also obtained in the frac¬ 
tionation. 

Propionanilide was prepared for purposes of comparison by refluxing 6 g. of aniline 
and 8 g. of propionic acid for 5 hours. A white solid w^as obtained when this liquid mass 
was poured into 100 cc. of cold water; weight, 6.5 g. A further yield of 0.7 g. was ob¬ 
tained by evaporation of the water. The solid, after recrystallization from a mixture 
of carbon tetrachloride and ligroin, melted at 103-104°. A mixture of this with equal 
parts of the 101.5-102.5° material melted at 102-103.5°. 

No idea of the relative amounts of acetanilide and propionanilide was obtained. 
At least, there was enough propionanilide to be easily isolated, but it seemed that there 
was a greater quantity of acetanilide in the mixture. 

Summary 

A further study of the ketenic decomposition of acetone and of methyl 
ketone has been made. Diethyl ketone, which has not been investigated 
heretofore in this connection, also was found to decompose ketenically. 
All three ketones give ketene as a decomposition product. Both methyl- 
ethyl ketone and diethyl ketone produce methyl ketene, the larger relative 
yield coming from the-latter. . ' ' ' 

A heating unit is described that differs from the apparatus used in the 
earlier work. It gives better results with methylethyl ketone and with 
diethyl ketone; with acetone, however, this is not the ca^e. 

Heat apparently ruptures the molecule of methyl ketone at the single 
bond to give ketene. This conclusion is reached because both ketene and 
methyl ketene were observed as decomposition products of diethyl ketone, 
whereas methyl ketene alone is accountable for as a primary- decomposition 
product. The greater yield of methyl 'ketene when the ketone . vapors 
were .'heated-for a , short period of time, in preference to a' .longer period,, is; 
further confirmation of the destructive effect of high temperatures upon 
methyl ketene. ' De,composition undoubtedly occurs "at,, the 4ouble,bond-- 
.as well' as-at the single'b-ond,.'not to:.giveanother .ketene-as-.deeomp'OsitiGn' 
..product,-however. 

'', Methyl "ketene,, has, been .prepared- by, only one ' .other ' method^;,-' : ■There-,; 
fore, the present procedure,, in spite of: certain drawbacks,'shouldprove, 
".to'beof-'value. 
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[Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Ii,i,inois] 

ARSONO-ARYLAMINO ALCOHOLS 

By C. W. Rodewabd with Roger Adams* 

Risci?ivi3d Octobisr 3, 1923 

During the past few years many new organic arsenic compounds have 
been made in this Laboratory which have various types of substituted^ 
nitrogen-containing groups in aryl arsonic acids.^ These have been pre¬ 
pared in order to determine whether the presence of the new groups iiiight 
not cause a decrease in the toxicity of the products as compared with the 
corresponding arsanilic acids which may be looked upon as the basic sub¬ 
stances of all these derivatives. This communication is a report on a part 
of this work involving the preparation of certain aryl arsonic acids contain¬ 
ing jS-hydroxyethylamino and y-hydroxypropyiamiiio groups. Arsenic 
compounds containing these groups are of special interest because these 
groups are found so frequently in naturally occurring and synthetic com¬ 
pounds of marked physiological action. 

The procedure for their preparation is similar to that described for other 
j(3-arylamino-ethanols and y-arylamino-propariols described recently by 
Adams and Segur,® and Pierce and Adams.^ The amino-arylarsotiic acids 
are dissolved in aqueous alkali and treated with |3-chloro-etliyl diloroform- 
ate, yielding jS-chloro-ethyl-(arsono-aryl) carbamates. These latter com¬ 
pounds when refluxed with 2 molecular equivalents of aqueous or alcoholic 
alkali yield arsono-aryl oxazolidones or when refluxed with excess of aque¬ 
ous alkali yield the hydrolytic products of the arsono-aryl oxazolidones, 
namely, ^-arsono-aryl aniino-ethanols: HgOsAsCePIiNPL —> H 20 aAsC 6 H 4 - 
NHGOOCHsCHaa —^ H2O3ASC6H4NCOOCH2CH2 —> ILCLAsCelLN- 

■ ■ i_^.' 

HGH 2 CH 2 OH. 

In a similar manner T-chloropropyl chloroformate and amino-aryl ar¬ 
sonic ' acids were ;condensed to, 7 -chloropropyl-(arsono-aryl) carbamates, 
These upon treatment with 2 molecular equivalents of aqueous alkali yielded 
'3-(arsono-aryl):-tetrahyd^^ or with excess,of aqueous alkali', 

yielded hyd,rolytic products of- the oxazones, namely,' 7 -arsono-arylaniino- 
propanols: H 2 O 3 ASC 6 H 4 NH 2 —> H 2 O 3 ASC 6 H 4 NHCOOCH 2 GH 2 CH 2 CI—^ 
H203AsC8H4 Ne0QCH2CH2G H2 H20sAsG6H4NHCH2CH2eH20'H:.'" 

... ^ TM:S:..coiiimtiiiication.is an.,ab,stract..:df''ap.6rtiG,n,'of:.'.a'tM by 'G.'tW*'' 

■Rodewald ,m partial'fuimment;,of;theveqahe3nents for the of Doctor 
osophy m Chemistry at. the diversity of IlFmois. ' . 

2 Johnson and Adams, This Journal, 45, 1307 (1923). Quick and Adams, ibid., 
44, 805 (1922). Completed but as yet unpublished work at the University of Illinois 
comprises the formation of three new types of organic arsenic compounds. 

®,'Adams 'and '.Segur, 4 &^..,:.:., 45,785 

' Fierce atidAdamsft^R, 45,' 
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Various carbamates, oxazolidones or oxazones and p~ammo-ethanoh 'ory- 
aminopropanols from different o- and ;f>-amino-aryl-arsonic acids were pre-' 
pared. All of the substances proved to be white crystalline compoimds 
readily made and purified. Every one of these derivatives was less toxic than 
the corresponding arsanilic acid, but the amino, alcohols were the least toxic 
of the different types of compounds. Moreover, the amino-alcohols were 
much less toxic than the arsanilic acids, from' which they were, derived,' the 
^-amino-ethanols being slightty less toxic than the corresponding 7 -amino- 
propanols. The toxicities of these compounds were kindly tested by Dr. 
G. W. Raiziss of the Dermatological Laboratories of Philadelphia. 

Experimental Part 

All of the compounds made in this investigation did not have distinct 
melting points owing to the decomposition wLich took place at the same 
time. The figures given, therefore, are those obtained as an average of a 
number of determinations. By varying the speed of heating'the points 
are varied, sometimes as much as ■ 

j(3-CMoro-etliyi-(arsono-aryI) Carbamates,—To a solution of I molecular equivalent 
of amino-aryl-arsonic acid in about 8 times its weight of w^ater and one equivalent of 
sodium hydroxide in 5 iV solution was added in small portions with vigorous shaking or 
mechanical stirring, one molecular equivalent of jS-chloro-ethyl chloroformate. Heat 
was developed during the reaction that took place and the temperature was kept below 
35° by immersion of the flask from time to time in an ice-bath. The product separated 
as a granular precipitate during the course of the reaction. Shaking or stirring w'as 
continued for 10 minutes after the addition of the chloroformate in order to make cer¬ 
tain of the completion of the reaction. Coned, hydrochloric acid was added in suflicient 
quantity to dissolve any small amount of unchanged amino-aryl-arsonic acid and the 
product was then filtered off and washed with water. The substances thus produced 
were very readily purified by crystallization from 30% acetic acid, forming in every case 
white needles. The carbamates were soluble in aqueous sodium carbonate or sodium 
bicarbonate. 


Substance 

./Sf-cli!oro-ethyl-(:f)'-arsonophenyl)-'CgHuOaNClAs' 93 ' .'>'250 0.3630, 22.33 .■ 23.18 .22.83 

/S-cli!oro-ethyl-(o-arsonopheiiyl)“ ,CaHiiOaNClAs '. ' 81 156~157 .3630, 23.02' 23.18 23.02 

/S-chlQro-eth'yI-{2-methyl-5-arsoii- 

. opkenyl)-!,,' , ' ' CjoHisOsKClAs '. 68 ■ 193-193 . -' ' ... ' "■ 

7 -chloro'propyl-( 3 l>-ars.onQphenyl)~ CioHiaO&NClAs 92 , , 245—246 .2047 12.63'. 22,.:,26,;; 22.'43 

7 -cliloropropyl-Co~arsoiiopheilyI)-CioHisOaN'CiAs 67 130-132 .2286 14.28 22.26 22.67 

'7~cWoropropyl-(2-m,ethyI-5-arson- , 

'■., 'o,ph'enyl)- , CuHisP^NClAs''72, '','160-162 . 

3 -^-Arsonophenyl- 2 -oxazplidoEe, (j?)H203AsCgHj NC0QCH2C H2.—A mixture of 

24 g. of iS-chloro-ethyl-'C^-arsonophenyl) carbamate'with ''150,^ cc. ,of'.,water'and", 5.9; g,;. 
(2 molecular equivalents) of sodium hydroxide was refluxed for 5 hours. At the end of 
that time the solution wras cooled and coned, hydrochloric acid added until the mixture 


Tabi,]© T 
Carbamates 

Yield 


M. p, 
°C, 


Wt. 

'G. 


' Analyses' ,. 
O'b't. or ' .' 

' req. 

Cc. of Calc. 
0.0963 Via % 


Found 
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was strongly acid to Congo red; this caused the solution of any aiiiiiio-alcohol wliicli iiiiglit 
have formed as a by-product during the reaction, and at the same time caused the pre¬ 
cipitation of the oxazolidone. The product was filtered, washed with water and |:)tiriilec! 
by crystallization from 30% acetic acid.' There was thus obtained 20 g. (95%) of color¬ 
less plates melting above 280'^. 

'Analysis: Subs., 0 3178: 22.36 cc. of 0.0963. I 2 . Calc, for CsHioO&NAs: As, 

26.13. Found: 25.54. 

3 *-0“Arsoiiophenyl“2“Oxazolidone, (<!?)H 203 AsC 6 H 4 NC 00 CH 2 CH 2 , -A mixture of 

2.1 g. of |3-chloro-ethyl-(<?-arsonophenyl) carbamate with 2.6 cc. (2 molecular equivalents) 
of 5 iV sodium hydroxide and 20 cc. of water was refluxed for 3 hours. The solution was 
cooled and acidified with coned, hydrochloric acid until strongly acid. The product 
separated as a white powder which was purified by crystallization from 20% acetic acid. 
There was thus obtained 1.3 g. (69%) of colorless plates melting at 212-213® with de¬ 
composition. 

Analysis, Subs., 0,3630: 25.63 cc. of 0.0963 N I 2 . Calc, for CgHioOeNAs: As, 
26.13. Found: 25.63. 

3-;^-Axsoiiopliejiyl-i,3,2-oxazoiie, (^)H 203 AsCfiH 4 NC 00 CH' 2 CH 2 CH 2 .—mixture 

of 4.2 g. of 7 -ch,loropropyl-(^-arsonophenyl) carbamate with 20 cc. of boiling absolute 
alcohol and 14 cc. (2 molecular equivalents) of a 10% solution of potassium hydroxide in 
absolute alcohol was refluxed for 2.5 hours. A granular precipitate of potassium chlor¬ 
ide started to form at the very beginning and increased in amount until the end of the 
time mentioned. The mixture was cooled, the granular precipitate filtered off, and 
hydrogen chloride passed into the alcoholic filtrate until it reacted strongly acid. The 
solvent was then evaporated and the sol d residue combined with the original precipitate. 
By treatment of the total solid with dil. sodium hydroxide solution in the cold, the potas¬ 
sium chloride and sodium chloride dissolved, and the product was readily precipitated 
with an excess of hydrochloric acid. It was purified by crystallization from dil, acetic 
add, yielding 2.8 g. (72 %) of white plates which melted at 245'“247® with decomposition. 

Analysis. Subs., 0.2007: 13.52 cc. of 0.0963 iV* I 2 . Calc, for CioH^OaNAs: As, 
24.58. Found: 24.43. 

Arsono-aryiamino-ethanols and -propanols,—A jS-chloro-ethyl- or 7 -chloro-propyI- 
(arsono-aryl) carbamate was dissolved in 10% aqueous sodium hydroxide containing 
5 molecular equivalents of alkali. The solution was refluxed for 4 hours, cooled, and 
cdiicd. hydrocMoric acid added until the mixture was neutral to congo red. The amino- 
alcohols separated usually as white solids but occasionally as oils which solidified on 


Tabi^E II 


Substance 


ETHAROhS AND Proparols 

, ■ ''OM.'or.' 

req. 

Yield ' Mvp. 'Wt. ' Cc. of , Calc.' Found' 
, Formula-_ G. OMU N.X% % , % 


(i>-arsoaopiieiiyl)-amiuo-etIianol C5H1SO4NAS''. 

85 

'•■173-174, 

'6,'3039' 

'23.53'" 

'.,28 ."78, 

,'28,1! 

|S-(o-arsoaopIieiiyl)-aiaino-ethanol C8Hii04NAs 
^-(2-nietliyI-6-arsoisO'ph-eiiyl)-ainino- 

SO 

144-146 

; .'3630':' 

:;2S'.26 

''28.74'^ 

„''28'.26, 

■ ethanol 

C9H14O4NAS 


144-146 

':,.23jL4," 

17.88“'27.09 

,'26','89 

Y-(^>-arsoiiopheny|)-amiiio-propauoI C9HMO4NAS 

'87 ■ 

^T67-16'8,'' 

■' ".20-25'' 

'.'15.17' 

27.09"', 

', ■,27.21, 

.•y-(o-arsonoplienyl)-amino'-propaiiol Cj»Hi404NAs 
■','y-(2-metliyI-5-arsouoplienyl)-'ainino- 

66 

84-85' 

.2108^ 

,15.62,' 

27,09: 

,,2,6;8,1"' 

propanol, ' ' 

CiqHwOiNAs 


142-143 

.2063 

'"1,5.21'“:', 

''■'25,,''9,5: 

':,'25(7S,' 


^''0M28''M. Irused'., 
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standing. The products were filtered, washed with cold' water and recrystaUlzed from 
water. The amino-alcohols thus produced are readily soluble In dil. hydrochloric acid. 

They may be formed also by hydrolysis of the corresponding oxazolidone or oxazone 
but the isolation of these intermediate products is quite unnecessary. 

" ^-Arsoiiopheiiyl-/3“hydr()xyethyi Nitrosamine, (i?)H 203 AsC 6 H 4 N(N 0 )CH 2 CH 2 -« 
OH.—To a solution of 3.5 g. of jS-^p-arsonophenyl-amino-ethanol in 6 g. of coned, hydro¬ 
chloric acid and 6 cc. of water was added a solution of 2 g. of sodium nitrite in 10 cc. 
of water, with stirring and the mixture then heated to boiling. While still hot it was 
made alkaline to litmus by addition of 10% sodium hydroxide solution, then cooled 
and coned, hydrochloric acid was added until the solution was just acid to Congo red. 
A crystalline precipitate separated which was purified by crystallization from water. 
It formed bright yellow needles which started to darken at 170-175° and melted at 236° 
with decomposition. 

^-ArsoHOphenyi-Y-hydroxy-propyl Mtrosaminej (;^)H 203 AsC 6 H 4 N(N 0 )CH 2 GH 2 - 
CH 2 OH.—This substance was prepared in a manner exactly analogous to that used for 
the nitrosamine described above, and formed yellow crystals which w^ere purified from 
water and melted at 142-143°. 

These nitroso compounds gave the expected nitroso-amine reactions. 

Summary 

1 . Various amino-aryl-arsonic acids were condensed with jS-chloro- 
ethyl- and 7 -cHoropropyl chloroformates to form the corresponding «- 
chlorG-alkyl“(arsono-aryl) carbamates. 

2. By treatment with 2 molecular equivalents of aqueous alkali, the 
| 3 -chloro-ethyl-(arsono-aryl) carbamates were converted into arsono-aryl 
oxazolidones and the 7 -chloropropyl-(arsono-aryl) carbamates into 3- 
arsono-aryH ,3, 2 -oxazones. 

3. By treatment with excess of aqueous alkali the arsono-aryl-oxazoli- 
dones or j 3 -chloro-alkyl-(arsono-aryl) carbamates 'were converted into 
arsono-aryl-amino-ethanols and the i3-arsono-aryl-l,3,2-oxazones or 7 - 
chloropropyl-(arsono-aryl) carbamates into 7 -arsono-aryl-amino-propan- 
ols. The arsono-aryl-amino alcohols were much less toxic than the cor¬ 
responding arsanilic acids. 

1 UrBANA, II.UNOIS ' 
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[Contribution rrom thb Dbpastments of Chemistry and Biodogy of the State 

University OF Montana] 

THE ANTISEPTIC ACTION OF THE ZINC CHLORIDE SALT OF 

ANILINE' 

By J. W. Howard AND F. D. Stimpert 
Keceived October 9, 1923 

Introduction 

In connection with the investigation of the use of zinc chloride as a con¬ 
densing agent in the preparation of anilides our attention was called to the 
fact that the chemical and physical data in the literature^ concerning a 
possible side product of the reaction, namely the double salt of aniline with 
zinc chloride [(C 6 H 5 NH 2)2 ZnCb], were very meager. 

This salt further interested us in that it offered an opportunity to com¬ 
pare the bactericidal action of a compound with its constituent compounds. 

The medicinal use of zinc chloride is generally that of an antiseptic or 
disinfectant, being applied either as a solid or in solution. 

While aniline has not been used for these purposes, the fact that it is a 
compound of known toxicity suggested that a study of its bactericidal action 
might be of value as well as a comparison of this action with that of zinc 
chloride and with its double salt with zinc chloride. 

In order to make the data concerning the salt of aniline with zinc chloride 
more complete as well as to make the bactericidal comparisons mentioned 
the following study has been carried out. 

Experimental Part 

Zinc CMoride.—Fused, U. S. P. sticks of comnierciar quality were used in making 
the solution. 

Aniline.—The usual constant-boiling fraction .of freshly distilled aniline was used. 

Zinc' Chloride Salt of Aniline,—Ten g. of aniline was" thoroughly mixed 
with 7.5 g. of finely ground, fused zinc chloride. This mixture was allowed 
to stand for one hour after the heat of the reaction had subsided. The 
reaction product was extracted with boiling 95% alcohol, from which the 
salt readily crystallized on cooling; yield, 11 g. 

The needles soften slightly at 230^ and melt at 255°. The salt is 
soluble to the extent of 0.64 g. in 100 cc. of water at 20°; 0.87 g. in 100 cc. 
of 0.4%. hydrochloric acid at 20°; 0.066 g. in 100 cc. of 95% alcohol at 20°. 
.It is also only very slightly soluble in carbon disulfide, chloroform, benzene 
or ethyl ether., It is, somewhat more soluble in methyl alcohol or acetone, 
.'It is slowly decomposed by 3 N sodium carbonate solution, readily by 1 N 

'^'Presented before'the Division of Chemistry of Medicinal Products at the 66th 
meeting of the American'Chemical.Society, Milwaukee, Sept. lO-H,, 1923. 

2 Schiff, Jahresber., iSdS, 413. -Dachowicz and Bandrowski, Monatsh.^ 512 (ISSS)'.-. 
Toinbeck, Compl rend., 124,961-3 (1897). . Base, Am. Chem. 20,646 (1898),'' llodges,' 
Chem. A^ews, lOS, 52 (1911)'., Reddelien, Ann., 388, 165 (1912), , 
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sodium hydroxide or boiling water. The water solution becomes slightly 
cloudy on standing for several days at room temperature. 

Calc, for CisHi-iNaZnCL: N, 8.71. Found: 8.72,8.75. 

Bactericidal Studies.—For this purpose a 6% solution of zinc chloride, a 
3% solution of aniline and a 0.6% solution of the zinc chloride salt of aniline 
were used. The latter two solutions were made in these concentrations 
because of their limited solubilities in water. The zinc chloride solution 
was made stronger than the others, as preliminary experiments indicated 
that this was necessar}^- for comparative purposes. 

These solutions were so diluted as to make a total of 5 cc. in 
each case. To each of these portions of 5 cc. was added 0.1 cc. of a 
24-hour broth culture of staphylococcus aureus that had been transplanted 
on 2 successive days. At 5-minute intervals a 5mm. loop was trans¬ 
planted from these solutions in 10 cc. of broth and incubated for 48 hours. 
An examination vras made of the broth for positi%^e and negative cultures 
by cloudiness. These results were then checked by plating 1 cc. of the 
48-hour broth culture and incubating for 48 hours. These results were 
further checked by direct plating from the bacteria suspensions in the 
original solutions and incubating. 


Table I 
Results 

6% Zinc chloride solution 


Dilutions 

Cc. sohi. 

Cc. water 

5 

——^Time in 
10 

minutes- 

15 

20 ' 

5 



— 

— 

— 

4 

A1 

+ 

+ 

•• + 


,2.5 

-\~ 2.0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ (few) 

2 

A3 

+ 

+ 


+ (lew) 

0.5 

, +4.5 

+ 

+ 

+ 


5 ' 


3% Aniline solution 



4 

+i 

+ 

- 

, _ ' 


3 ■ 

. +2 ■ 

+ 

+ 


- 

2 

+3 

'."■+■ 

■ + ■ 

-j- 

■ - 

1 

+4 

+ 

-f- 

, ,+ 



This would indicate that aniline has about four times the disinfectant 
power .of zinc chloride in. solution. ■■■ ■ 

■ , Table'!! ' 

0.6% Solution of zinc chloride salt of aniline^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

.5 cc. of solution , 

, 'Time in minutes ' ' 5,. ; 10 z.' 15' '" ' .'.20' ' 25 ; ' ''30'.'SS,' 

' Results.,......". . ■ :4- '4-. 1kA 

' ■ (strong)'' (strong) (mod.) ''' '■(few)', 7,'(few)'"' 

As thK table mdicates, there wotild be no objeet in diluting this solution 
further, the colony counts here indicated a gradual but marked decrease 
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with increase in time. The 15- and 20-mintite plates on comparison with 
the aniline and zinc chloride plates of the same times and dilution show 
clearly a stronger antiseptic action. - Predicting from the curve obtained 
from the aniline solution, in order to compare, on a time basis with the salt 
solution, the, results would seem to indicate that the salt has aboutl.3 times 
the disinfecting power of aniline and about 5 times that of zinc chloride. 

When the salt solution was allowed to stand for a week at room tempera¬ 
ture, it became somewhat cloudy and lost the power to kill the bacteria in 
even the 30- or 35-minute periods. 

Summary 

1. The double salt of aniline with zinc chloride has been prepared and 
physical and chemical data have been added to those already existing. 

2 . Its bactericidal action has been found to be greater than that of 
either aniline or zinc chloride. 

"Missoula,'Montana 


, fCONTRIBUriON FROM LHS DBPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, YaLE UNIVERSITY] 

STUDIES ON REACTIONS RELATING TO CARBOHYDRATES 
AND POLYSACCHARIDES, i V. THE USE OF ACETYLENE FOR 
THE SYNTHESIS OF CYCLIC ACETALS 

By Harold S. Hill^ and Harold Hibbert 
Recsivso Octobbk 16, 2923 

In a previous communication^ the authors have pointed out the struc¬ 
tural relationship existing between cyclic acetals and polysaccharides, 
that is, that the carbonyl-hydroxyl condensation reaction involved in 
cyclic acetal formation is without doubt duplicated, either inter- or iiitra- 
molecularly, or both, when simple sugars condense to form di-, tri-, or 
polysaccharides. In view of this relationship the belief was expressed 
that a thorough investigation of the simpler cyclic derivatives would 
afford a promising means of attack for the problem of the nature of the 
complex' moleculeS' of starch, inulin, cellulose, etc. It is in the course 
of this work that a new and improved method for the synthesis of cyclic 
acetals has been developed. 

' Earlier investigators have prepared' cyclic' acetals from acetaldehyde 
and ethylene glycol/ trimethylene glycol/^ 1 , 2 -propylene glycol,® glycerol/ 
^ The title has been altered so as to be more in accord with present, and proposed 
future, investigations'(Hibbert). 

^ Antoine Chins Co. Research Fellow. 

, ® Hibbert and Hill,' This, Journal, 45, 734 (1923). 

, , (a).Wiirtz, CompL rmd„ SS, 378.(1861);' Ann.yl2% 328 (1861); (b) bochert, 
Amt, cJdm. phys,,, [6]'ld, 26 (1889), , (c)„Clark, A Chem.Soc,, 101, 1803.'(1912), ' ' , 

;■ ■; Gramont, Com.pt rend,, 97, 173 (1883) ;. Bull. soc. Mm,, 41, '361 "(1884).^' ' 

' '•'®''Harniteky and Menschutkin, -136, 126. (1865). ' ' 
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and mannitol,’^ by heating mixtures of acetaldehyde (or paracetaldehyde)' 
and polyhydroxy derivatives, either alone or with a catalyst which was 
usually hydrochloric, sulfuric, or'phosphoric acid, or iodine.® 

In a number of interesting researches, Nieuwland and co~workers®’^'® have 
recently shown that various condensation reactions between acetaldehyde 
and other products (aniline, toluidine, methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol) take 
place as well, or better if, instead of using the free aldehyde, this is gen¬ 
erated in situ from acetylene, catalytically, by the agency of a small 
amount of a mercuric salt in the presence of sulfuric acid. Thus, by pass¬ 
ing the gas into a mixture of an alcohol and the catalyst it was possible 
to S 3 nithesize the simple acetals. 

In view of this, it seemed highly probable that the same process might 
be applied to the preparation of cyclic acetals, and it has, in fact, been 
found that not only are high yields of uniformly pure products more easily 
and cheaply obtainable at room or moderate temperature, and in a much 
shorter time by this method, but it is now possible to synthesize readily 
a number of cyclic acetals, the preparation of which is rendered difficult, 
and in some cases even precluded, by the unfavorable experimental con¬ 
ditions associated with the earlier methods of formation. 

The procedure used consists essentially in passing acetylene with vig¬ 
orous stirring into a mixture of a polyhydroxy compound and a small 
amount of mercuric sulfate and coned* sulfuric acid (93%) as a catalyst. 
It has been applied with good results to the synthesis of cyclic ethylidene 
derivatives of ethylene glycol, trimethylene glycol, 1,2-propylene glycol, 
1,4-tetramethylene glycol, glycerol-o'-bromohydrin, glycerol, 2,3-di- 
methyl-2,3-butanediol (pinacol), 2-methyl-2,4-pentanediol, and a- 
methyl glucoside. Attempts to obtain a similar product from glucose 
yielded a sirup which could not be crystallized or distilled, but which 
gave every indication of being an acetal. 

Of the above derivatives, ethylidene glycerol was prepared by Hamitzky 
and Menschutkin® in 1865 by heating glycerol and acetaldehyde together 

^ Meuiiier, Compt rend., 107, 910 (1888). 

® Hibbert, This JouRXAr, 37,1762 (1915). 

® Vogt and Nieuwland, e'M., 43, 2071 (1921), 

Reicliert, Bailey and Nieuwland, ibid., 4S, 1552 (1923). 

Tke possibility of synthesizing cyclic acetals by the use, of acetylene was suggested 
to Dr.' J. A., Nieuwland, by the writer some, eighteen months ago. He was kind enough 
to intimate that in, view of our .greater interest in this particular phase, of . the .subject' 
he would be glad to see the work'carried out by us. ■' We desire'to express .to. him and. 
,his co-worker, Jvir. Hoffmann,'our appreciation .of'the kindness accorded,: especially 
since the latter, due, to a misunderstanding, later prepared, independently and almost 
'simultaneously'with .ourselves, .one ,or; two, identical.'acetals, namely, those from tri¬ 
methylene''glycol and pinacone,,' 

'" ■'.' In further ■ agr^eement,; ■ and',with. ^ Dr. 'Nieuwlandb kind consent, it' is our intention 
',to extend his.,.'acetyie'ae,"m':ethod;.'to' the.synthesis''of cyclic'acet'als'';froin po.lyglycols. 
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at 180in a sealed tube. Their product boiled at 184"!88,^ and was only 
slightly soluble in water, whereas the ethylidene glycerol obtained by the 
new acetylene method boils at 189-195'^ and is miscible with water in all 
proportions. Nef also obtained an ethylidene glycerol, soluble in water. 
It is to be noted in this connection that somewhat, the: same discrepancies 
exist between the benz 3 didene glycerol described by Harnitzk}^ and Men- 
scliutkiii and that prepared later by .Fischer/^ and also b^^ Irvine, Mac¬ 
donald and vSoutar4‘^ It is probable that in both cases the earlier investi¬ 
gators were dealing with impure products. The question as to whether 
ethylidene glycerol exists as a 5- or a 6~membered cyclic structure will be 
taken up in a later paper. 

The cyclic acetals of 2,3-dimeth3d-2,3-butanediol (pinacol) and of 
its isomer 2-methyl-2,4-pentanedioi, representing 5- and 6-membered 
rings, have not been obtained previously. Their synthesis by the acety¬ 
lene method is noteworthy in that the ethylidene cyclization takes place 
in preference to dehydration and rearrangement to pinaeolohe derivatives, 
in spite of the presence of coned, sulfuric acid which presumably should 
tend to favor the two latter reactions. Both of these acetals are colorless, 
volatile liquids having a strong odor of camphor and menthol. 

The acetal of 1,4-tetramethylene glycol, I, is also of interest in 

that it represents'a new type of comparatively rare 7-membered ring. 


H2 

/C\ 

HaC O 

I 

CH.CHg 

I 

H.C, O 

\c/ 

H2 ' 


I 


./■ 


■H 


CHs~-0--C^ 

I 

H—C-~~OH 

I 

HO—C—H 

I 

,.H—C-— 


HC—Ov /H 
I >< 

HaC— 

Ethylidene a-Methyl Glucoside 

■ , 11 ■ , 


.. The existence and ease of formation of this acetal would seem to indi¬ 
cate that speculations regarding the structure of polysaccharides are by 
no means, limited, to the probabilities of only five- and six-membered hetero¬ 
cyclic groups., 

...lyNef,'335,, 216 (1904). ■ . ' 

: ' t^'Eischer,. 

Irvine, Macdonald and Solitar,/. Cfew. 107, 344 (1915). 

As far as can,be .ascertained this is the only known example of a' simple, saturated,, 
heterocyclic' structure containing 5 carbon .and 2; oxygen ring atoms. ; ' In,'.fact, ' the ,o,nly 
:7-m'embered'heterocyclic"'carbon-oxygen ;derivatives., of,,'any' kind appear , to be ,tlie 
« lactone,, B-b-dimethyl-octane-carboxyHc-acid-S,Stolid,,' and,its,' ' isomer,',, '5-isopropy!- 
','heptane-carboxylic-acid-2,7-oHd, both ' isolated by'Baeyer and his , co'-workers 
''2g,29 (1896),;'32,'3619:(1899)r32,3629(1899);'.33,860'(19,00),k , 
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vSo far as the, authors are aware, the crystalline ethylidene product (m. p., 
77°) from a-methyl glucoside is the first acetaldehyde derivative of" a 
sugar to be described, although various benzaldehyde^^ and acetone^^ 
derivatives of carbohydrates are known. By analog}'* with other de¬ 
rivatives this ethylidene product presumably has the structure XL The 
benzylidene derivative of oi-methyl mannoside contains two aldehyde 
residues, and it is therefore to be expected that dfethylidene o[-meth}d 
mannoside will result from the treatment of this glucoside with acetylene.^® 

In the adaptation of the acetylene method of cyclic acetal formation 
to solid polyhydroxy compounds, such as pinacol, o:-methyl glucoside, 
and glucose, it was found advantageous to use ethylene glycol as a solvent. 
The treatment of the solution with acetylene yielded a mixture of the 
acetals of both the solvent and solute from which the two components 
were readily separated by distillation. 

Mechanism of the Reaction 

There is no conclusive evidence with regard to the mechanism of the 
reaction involved in the formation of cyclic acetals from acetylene, although 
there are two likely possibilities. The first is that acetylene in the presence 
of mercury salts reacts with traces of water to form acetaldehyde, which 
in turn condenses with the polyhydroxy compound with regeneration of 
water. An objection to this scheme lies in the fact that it involves a 
simultaneous hydration and dehydration which, w^hile not unknown, 
is hardly plausible, and further that the amount of water present would 
appear to be too small to account for the rapidity of the reactions, in view 
of the strong attraction of the acid for it. In ever}'* case anhydrous glycols 
were used, only a small amount of coned, sulfuric acid added, and the 
acetylene itself was bubbled through coned, sulfuric acid before it entered 
the .'reaction .vessel. ''' ' 

A second and more probable alternative is that a direct addition reaction 
occurs between acetylene and the glycol used. Leaving out of consider¬ 
ation the catalytic, ro.le' of the 'mercury salt, for .which 'Nieuwland, has 
postulated an intermediate molecular complex,® it would appear that 
the ''majority of these acetylene reactions- consist essentially in the .addition,' 
through the oxygen atom, of an hydroxyl derivative to an unsaturated 
carbon atom' of' acetylene „ with:, subsequent • rearrangement. ^ In: the'.. case' 
w4ere dil. sulfuric acid is, employed., acetaldehyde is formed, .the"'hydroxy 
',com,p'OUiid' in this case being, water., ... 

' ..'^.®Tmne'and, Scott, J. Chem. Soc., 10.3j 575 (1913).,'';';' . '■ 

Macdonald, ibid., 103, 1896 (1913). 

' AS;i,t,is.our,intention to'extend tbe-mvestigation to other carbohydrates and poly- 

saccharides.."'.'-,''.'X-'"'..' ' X X',;,-;,::;"''''.,'.,; 
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.. ^0—h: 


rHC— 0 —Hn 


rHC———0-1 HC=:=0 

HC^-HCH 

H ■ 2 ; H 

Acetaldehyde 

• - -->• shows the relative direction of free partial valence force. 

Witli a glycol replacing water in the series of changes given above, similar 
reactions occur, first, intermolecularly hetween acetylene and one hydroxyl 
group, and second, iniramolecularly with the other hydroxyl, the whole 
transformation being practically instantaneous. 

I. iNTERMorECtJivAR Addition AND 
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-CHa—CH2OH 


-O—CH2—GH2OH 


rHC— 0 - 


Intermolecular Addition and Rearrangement 




0 CH2 


*0 

' 

-HjC.--H - 

! L 


O , CH2 


Ethylidene ethylene glycol 

As to the actual changes which render the acetylene capable of effecting 
such ‘‘addition’^ reactions, it is possible that these may take place in three 
stages: (1) the formation of an acetylene-mercury derivative; (2) decompo¬ 
sition'of this with removal of the mercury and addition of the elements of 
sulfuric acid; (3) removal of sulfuric acid and addition of water or glycoL^® 
Possibly a similar addition and rearrangement may take place in a 
■■ variety of . reactions involving, hydroxyl derivatives, for example: in ester 
and anhydride formation,, etc. 

Experimental Part 
Description of Apparatus 

"Acetylene''was supplied from a commercial tank, the'gas being'first'.:passed, into a ' 
ga'soineter in,, order" to,' afford,.a 'means' of pressure, .control and, volume measureme'nt. ' 


' ,^^;l'h,e fact that dry acetylene can'condense directly'.'wi'tli'anhydrous'amines and 
alcohols, in the presence of coned, sulfuric acid, has been shown by Nieuwland and co- 
workers. (Refs. 9, 10.) 
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The arrangement used consisted in mounting two 20-liter glass bottles (having openings 
at both top and bottom), one above the other. The outlets near the bottom of both 
were connected by means of heavy rubber tubing, and the securely attached stopper of 
the lower vessel contained the inlet from the acetylene tank, as well as the outlet leading 
to the reaction flask, both of these connections being equipped with stopcocks. After 
the lower- bottle was filled with water and this forced into the upper one by means of 
acetylene from the tank, the valve of the latter was closed, as well as the stopcock on the 
inlet in order to prevent any leakage taking place through the connection on the tank. 
An opening to the atmosphere was left in the top of the upper bottle, and in filling the 
gasometer with acetylene care was taken to admit the gas from the high-pressure tank 
cautiously and only when the proper stopcocks were open. The amount of gas used was 
determined from the readings on the lower bottle, this having been calibrated for tem¬ 
perature and pressure to give directly the volume under standard conditions. 

From the gasometer the acetylene was passed through a single wash bottle con¬ 
taining coned, sulfuric acid, and from this into the reaction vessel. The latter, in the 
majority of the experiments described later, was a large-neck, 2-liter, round-bottom flask, 
having a well-fitted rubber stopper through which passed an inlet tube extending nearly 
to the bottom of the flask, an outlet tube near the top equipped with a stopcock and a 
mechanical stirrer. The stirring device operated through a mercury seal, deep enough 
to hold the maximum gas pressure employed (about 5 cm. of mercury) and was designed 
to produce a splashing effect so as to insure an efficient mixing of gas and liquid. 

Description of Method 

The preparation of ethylidene ethylene glycol may be taken as illus¬ 
trative of the acetylene method of synthesizing cyclic acetals. 

Four g. of mercuric sulfate was triturated in a mortar with 4 cc. of ordi¬ 
nary coned, sulfuric acid (93%), the resulting paste transferred to 62 
g. of pure ethylene glycol while the mixture was cooled and shaken, 
and the whole then poured into the reaction flask. The stopcock on the 
outlet tube of the latter was opened and the air in the apparatus displaced 
by acetylene. The outlet was then closed, the contents vigorously 
stirred, and acetylene led in under the full pressure of the gasometer. 
Absorption started at once and the rate increased rapidly as the reaction 
mixture became less viscous due both to the spontaneous rise in temper¬ 
ature and the progressive transformation of glycol into its acetal. 

In the preparation of the majority of C 3 ^clic acetals the temperature 
could be allowed to rise with safety to 60-70°, but in the case of such 
compounds as pinacol, a-methyl glucoside,' etc,, it was ' advisable''to 
operate at a lower temperature, not higher than 10-25°, and to use a 
cooling bath. The time required for the absorption of the calculated 
amount of acetylene was in general about 30 minutes, this varying some¬ 
what with the nature of the glycol, the temperature used, and the vis¬ 
cosity of the material., ' 

When the required amount' of acetylene had been run in, the stirrer 
was stopped, the flow of gas' cut off,, the reaction mixture transferred at 
'. once, to another flask, ■ and the residue washed out' with ether. More ether 
■ was added, and'the combined ether'solutions were'washed once with a 10% 
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solution of sodiiiiii carbonate to neutralize any sulfuric acid present. 
Since a' number of cyclic acetals are soluble in water it is advisable to use 
as little of tlie carl:)otiate solution as, possible and to extract the wash liquor 
once or twice with ether. The combined ether solution was dried over 
solid potassium carbonate, and fractionated through a 30ctn, bead column 
to remove .the solvent. In this way (>(> g, of ethyliciene ethylene glycol, 
b. p. 82-85'^', was obtained. Except for'small traces of other derivatives, 
this was the sole' product formed in .the reaction., The yield, obtained, 
calculated on the weight of glycol taken, was equal to 75%. 

Experiments carried out, using coned, sulfuric acid (93%) to which 
several per cent, of water had been added, resulted in decreased yields of 
the ethylidene derivative and the formation of objectionable by-products. 
Larger amounts of the pure concentrated acid did not favor the yield, and 
four times the amount employed as above produced considerable charring 
during theAreaction.-'- 

'7 ''vyO—-enz': ^o—cHr" 

HsC—I CH,—CH I 

'^'O—CHa Vo—6 h—CH a Vq—CH—CH aBr 

III v; ■ •; , IV -, V 


Preparation of Trimethylene GlycoL IH.—One hundred and fourteen 

g. of trimethylene glycol gave 115 g. of the cyclic acetal; b. p., 108-111°; yield, 75%. 
The absorption of gas took place even more rapidly than in the case of ethylene glycol. 
There‘were no by-products. 

Preparation of Ethylidene 1,2-Propylene Glycol. IV.—One hundred and fourteen 
g. of glycol yielded 106 g. of the acetal; b. p., 92°; yield, 70%. 

Preparation of Ethylidene Glycerol Bromohydrin. V.—One hundred and fifty-five 
g.bf pure glycerol-a-broraohydrin, b. p. 132° (15 mm.), gave 85 g. of the corresponding 
cyclic acetal; b. p., 170-182°; yield, 40%, In this experiment the absorption of acety¬ 
lene became very slow after about one-half of the calculated amount had been added, and 
finally ceased altogether. In the ether extract there was a considerable quantity of a 
higher boiling material which could not be distilled. The bromine atom in the molecule 
appears to hinder the reaction with acetylene, since the same di,fBcuIty was encountered 
with other bromine derivatives. Ethylidene bromohydrin, however, may be easily pre¬ 
pared with a 70% yield by heating a-bromohydrin with paracetaldehyde and a trace of 
: .iodine.'as'catalyst.^ 


yO—CH2 /O—CH2 

CH 3 “~CT '^CHOH or CHs—CH | 
CH 2 CH 



VI 


CH 20 H 

VII 


yO—C.H 2 —„CH 2 
CHs—CH, . j,,' 

CHa—C.H 2 


VIII 


' , ""Preparation. of Ethylidene Glycei'ol. VI or VII.—One hundred , thirty-eight ,g, of 
.glycerol, (anhydro'us) gave 110 g. of ethylidene derivative; b. p., ,,l8'9™'196 °;:"yield, 63%. 
In this pre.paration efficient stirring was rendered difficult .on'^ account o'f the high viscosity 
of the glycerol, 'and this resulted.in a decrease m the rate of absorption' of the acetyle'ne,. 
It "Was fo.und,, homrever, that by'surrounding: the. reaction fiaskwith'.a'w'ater-bath'main.- 
,',tamed:.at about 70'°, the'speed'ofIhe''reaction'was'greatly Increased without the'prodiic-'. 
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tion of any injurious effect, and in this way the required 34 liters of gas was absorbed in 
iVa hours. 

Ethylidene glycerol as prepared by this method, is a colorless, limpid sirup, com¬ 
pletely miscible with w^ater, ether, and .alcohol. It has only a slight odor when freshly 
'prepared but on standing, especially in moist air, acquires the odor of acetaldehyde. It 
is hydrolyzed into glycerol and acetaldehyde by dilute acids. 

Preparation of Ethylidene 1,4-Tetramethylene Glycol. VIII.—Owing'to the small 
quantity of tetramethylene glycol available because of the difficulties involved in its 
preparation, this experiment was performed on a small scale. Eighteen g. of the glycol 
was treated with 4.6 liters of acetylene, using 0.6 cc. of coned, sulfuric acid and 0.8 g. of 
mercuric sulfate as a catalyst. The addition of the acetylene required several hours, the 
slow rate of absorption being due to some extent to the inability to stir such a small 
amount of material efficiently. The ether extract after two fractionations gave 4.6 g. of 
a colorless liquid, b. p. 125-127 equivalent to a 20% yield. In the flask there remained 
an equal amount of a thick sirup which could not be distilled but gave every indication 
of being an acetal, as it yielded acetaldehyde on treatment with acids, etc. 

The product boiling at 124-127°, namely, ethylidene tetramethylene glsmpl, has 
the same characteristic odor as the cyclic acetals from ethylene and trimethylene glycols, 
as well as the same general physical and chemical properties. Its boiling point is also in 
harmony with those of the corresponding acetals from ethylene and trimethylene glycols. 

Afialyses. Calc, for CeHuOs: C, 62.94; H, 10.3. Found: C, 60.9; H, 9.97. ' 

The low value for carbon was doubtless due to a slight amount of impurity, which 
it was not possible to remove from the acetal due to the small amount of material avail¬ 
able for fractionation. The low yield was also due to some extent to the small weight 
of glycol used, since a parallel experiment on the same scale with ethylene glycol gave 
a relatively small yield of the corresponding acetal. 

/0-C(CH3)2 

CHs—CH I CH,—CH 

'^O—QCHa). "'^O—CH(CHs) 

IX X 

Preparation of Ethylidene Pinacol. IX.—^Twenty g. of plnacol prepared from 
pinacol hydrate by dehydrating it over coned, sulfuric acid 'was dissolved in 30 g. of 
ethylene glycol, and the solution treated as usual with 16 liters of acetylene, using as 
catalyst 3 g. of mercuric sulfate and 3 cc. of coned, sulfuric acid. The temperature w^as 
kept below 20°, .about' Pv'^ 2 'bours being required for the absorption of the gas. ‘ Careful' 
fractionation of the reaction product gave (a) ethylidene ethylene glycol, 35 g., yield 
81%;'and (b) ethylidene pinacol, 15 g., b. p. 13-3-134°; yield, 61%. 

Analyses, (b) Calc, for'CgHifiOa: C, 66.66; H,'10.97., ' Found: C, 66.22; H, 10.97." 

■ The pinacol derivative, unlike -the. acetals from ethylene, trimethylene and: tetra- 
„.methylene' glycols, ,is only ..slightlysoluble, in water, but res.embles them,in its, other 
properties. It possesses a powerful, camphor-like odor. 

' , Synthesis of EthylMene 2-Methyl-*2,4“PentanedioL X.--Twe,nty-nine.. g. . ..of. the 
giycoP*^ and the corresponding amount of catalyst, on treatment with 5.6 liters of acety¬ 
lene gave 27 g. of ethylidene derivative, b.'p. 139-140°'; yield,- 71%.' .Its properties'were; 
almost identical with those of the isomeric ethylidene pinacol. 

Analyses. Calc, for CgHieOa: C, 66.66; H, 10.97. Found: C, 66.62; H, 11.08. 

■ Synthesis ' of 'Mono-ethylidene-a-methylGlucoside,—Twenty■,',g. '■' ■ of-■oe-m'etliyl 
gluco'side .was'dissolved m--80 g. of-ethylene'g'lycol,. 4 .g.' of-mercuric sulfate and 3'.CC;,'pf 

This glycol was supplied through the kindness of Dr. R. R. Read of the Uni- 
':-yersity'''Of;;'Vermon%^ we'-wish -to'express,'ottr.'- best, thanks.- ■ 
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coned, sulfuric acid were added, and the mixture was treated with 34 liters of acetylene. 
The. temperature was kept below 10° to prevent decomposition of the glucoside by the 
acid present. As a result of the low temperature the rate of absorption was some¬ 
what slower than in the synthesis of the ethylideixe glycols.. After the■ completion 
of the reaction, ether containing a little absolute alcohol was added, the solution washed 
witli a small amount of a concentrated solution of potassium carbonate, filtered, and then 
dried over the solid carbonate. The solvents (including ether, alcohol, and the etliylb 
dene glycol formed in the reaction) were removed by distillation, first under atmospheric, 
and during the later stage, under diminished pressure, in order to maintain a temperature 
below 60 ° throughout the operation. The resulting sirup was freed from the last traces 
of solvents by being kept several days in an evacuated desiccator. In the first preparation 
the crystallization started slowly and was brought about by exposing the product to the 
air on a watch glass and rubbing with a glass rod. When once a sample of the solid 
product had been obtained, the sirups were readily crystallized by '"seeding/f The 
crude product was recrystallized from ligroin containing a small amount of dry ether, and 
obtained as silkdike, . white crystals 77°, ■ 

Calc. for^C 0,^^^ 

Synthesis of Ethylidene Cylucose.—The same procedure as used in the preparation 
of ethylidene-a*methyl glucosicie was applied to glucose.21 A nearly colorless, very- 
sticky, ether-soluble sirup was obtained which, however, could not be crystallized. It 
was readily hydrolyzed by means of dilute acids to glucose and acetaldehyde. The sirup 
,wasnot;analyzed, . 

Summary 

1, A new method has been developed for the preparation of cyclic 
acetals from polyhydroxy compounds. This consists in passing acetylene 
gas into the hydroxy derivative (containing a small amount of mercuric 
sulfate and coned, sulfuric acid, 93%) at room, or at a moderate tem¬ 
perature, 

2, In the case of solid hydroxy derivatives (pinacol, glucosides, etc,), 
these are first dissolved in glycol and the resulting ethylidene derivatives 
then separated by a simple distillation process. 

3, The mechanism of the reaction possibly consists, at least in part, 
of an wl^molecular addition of the glycol to the acetylene, followed by 
aTearrangement, this being succeeded in turn by an w/ramolecular addi¬ 
tion, followed by a second, subsequent rearrangement, 

. \ New Havbn, CoNNSfcricuT 

It was observed that pure, dry, powdered glucose when merely mixed with glycol 
apparently undergoes some physical or chemical change, in that the product sets to a 
stiff paste, or, with a larger proportion of the glucose, to a solid mass. The phe- 
.nomenon , is being investigated.' 
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[Contribution from the Department of Chemistry, Yaee University] 

STUDIES ON REACTIONS RELATING TO CARBOHYDRATES 
AND POLYSACCHARIDES. VI. RELATIVE EASE OF 
FORMATION OF FIVE- AND SIX-MEMBERED HETEROCYCLIC 
CARBON-OXYGEN CONFIGURATIONS 

By Harold S. Hill^ and Harold Hibbert 


REcmvED October 16, 1923 


There is probably no more general characteristic of all varieties of 
sugars and polysaccharides than the recurrence in one form or another 
of heterocyclic, carbon-oxygen configurations. At the present, time, 
however, the greatest confusion exists concerning the relative stability 
and ease of formation of the different cyclic structures encountered, so 
that any evidence of a general character which can be brought forward 
regarding either of these factors is of importance from both theoretical 
and practical standpoints. A large amount of work will have to be done 
before the solution of such a complicated problem may be hoped for, and 
it is obvious that at the present early stage of the investigation it is de¬ 
sirable first to ascertain the relationships existing between the simplest 
possible derivatives. The present research is concerned mainly with 
supplying evidence concerning the relative ease of formation of the ring 
systems A and B, using for this purpose‘‘partition experiments*’by the 
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CHsC 
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CHsC 


^ O 
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I 1 / 
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new acetylene method for the synthesis of cyclic acetals described in the 
preceding communication,^ (Part V). This consists essentially in passing 
acetylene into a glycol mixed with a small amount of coned- sulfuric acid 
and' mercuric sulfate, the latter acting as a catalyst. 

The “partition principle,”® as applied to this reaction, is based on the 
assumption that, when one molecular weight of acetylene is passed into 
a mixture of one molecular weight of each of two different glycols, the gas 
wiU react preferentially, and consequently the amounts of the two cyclic 
acetals formed will be a relative measure of their ease of formation. The 
reaction would appear to be admirably suited for such a study since, (1) 
only traces of by-products are formed; in other words, the acetylene 

'^-Antome'CfeiriS' Co. 'Research/Fellow.---.- 

® This Journal, 45, 3108 (1923). 

» Michael, X prakL Chem., H. F., 60,341 ( 1899 ); Ber„ 39,2138, 2143, 2149,2153, 
2157, 2669, 2785, 2789 (1906); 40,140 ( 1907 ). 
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reacts only to form cyclic acetals; (2) there is practically no hydrolysis 
of the acetals to acetaldehyde and. glycol, only traces of water being present 
tliroiiglioiit the reaction; there was also little, or no darkening, indicating 
the absence of free aldehyde; (3) there is no reverse reaction; (4) the 
acetylene is supplied only as fast as it reacts. 

The objection might be raised that different solubility relationships 
between, the two glycols and their respective acetals might bring about 
a preferential reaction with the acetylene. Against this view is the fact 
that, in the experiments on which the conclusions of this paper are based, 
the materials used, and the products formed, were either all mutually 
soluble, thereby insuring the presence of one phase throughout, or else 
their solubilities were so nearly identical as to render it unlikely that a 
given reaction would be appreciably favored by this factor. 

Discussion of Experimental Results 

In reviewing the evidence it is well to bear in mind the tlmee 
factors governing the ease of ring formation in this type of reaction^ 
In this connection mention should be made of the investigations of Boeseken 
in which he attempts to show that the ease of formation of cyclic structures by 
the interaction of an aldehyde or acetone with a poly hydroxy derivative is depend¬ 
ent largely on the relative spatial positions of the hydroxyl groups about the carbon 
axis. vSuch a reaction, it is claimed, takes place readily only when the two hydroxyls 
involved are on adjacent carbon atoms, and on the same side of the chain. He had 
previously shown [Ber., 46, 2612 (1913)] that compounds having this configuration, 
when added to a .solution of boric acid, increase its conductivity, and from the results 
of experiments using this method, concluded that in the simple glycols, such as ethyl¬ 
ene, trimethylene and tetramethylene glycol, pinacol, etc., the two hydroxyls are on 
opposite sides of the chain, while in glycerol and many other polyhydroxy compounds 
there are two on the same side. He then determined {Rec. irav. chint., 40, 525 (1921)] 
the equilibrium constants for the reaction of acetone with ethylene glycol, chloro- 
hydrin and glycerol, and found values of K equal to 0.28, 0.14 and 0.77, respectively, 
thus proving, in his opinion, the marked influence exerted on the ease of ring formation 
by the spatial position occupied by the hydroxyl groups. A serious objection nutst l)e 
raised to such evidence in that Boeseken, in drawing conclusions from his detenninations 
of equilibrium constants, has apparently disregarded the fact of the widely different 
energy relationships of the groups H, Cl, and CH 2 OH, which must in themselves be 
. potent factors in' influencing the extent to which the cyclic ketals are formed,' and, hy¬ 
drolyzed. It seems rather improbable that the compounds, 
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(CH2)jC c—h 
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O—GHs 
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(CH3)2C C—CHiiCl 
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(CH,)4C C—CHsOH 
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would be formed and hydrolyzed with the same ease, regardless of the position of the 
hydroxyl groups''in..' the ^ free' glycol' or glycerol. 'A further' objection'',,tO' Boeseken's 
view is the .ease with' which, a'' wide' variety. of'aldehydes', react .with:, all 'the 'simpl'e 'gly¬ 
cols, as well as with glycerol and the more complex polyhydroxy compounds. In view 
of such conflicting evidence, it is considered doubtful that the. spatial configuration 
of the hydroxyl groups in the simple 1, 2 and 1, 3 diol derivatives exerts an appreciable 
iiifluenc,e'^ on;t|e.:'ea§ebf'dcnrmatioh:^pl'''them:d;^ic'&et&^^^ 
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These are (1) the number of atoms in the ring; (2) the nature of the atoms 
in the ring; (3) the nature of the atoms or groups attached to the ring 
atoms. 


Influence on Ring Formation Exerted by the Number of Atoms in the 

Ring 

An experiment involving a partition of acetylene, betiveen ethylene glycol 
and trimethylene glycol showed that the 6-mem.bered cyclic structure, 
II, is formed in marked preference to that containing 5 ring atoms, I, the 
ratio being approximately 2:1. 
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A similar experiment using the isomers, l,2>propylene and trhnetliylene 
glycols, gave almost the same ratio, favoring II over III. 
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The partition experiment between 2-methyl-2,4-pentanedioi and ethyl¬ 
ene glycol yielded five times as much of the 6-membered,cyclic derivative, 
IV, as of' ethylidene ethylene glycol, I, while when thc' same experiment 
was repeated using trimethylene'glycol instead of , ethylene glycol, the 
ratio of configuration,TV,to that of -11, was found to be only about2: ,1. 
The results of these two experiments, therefore, supply indirect, yet clearly 
confirmatory evidence that it, is primarily the structure (size) of the ring 
itself which determines the greater ease of formation of II o,ver I,®, 

The Influence of Groups Attached to the Ring Atoms, 

Partition experiments, using the acetylene method for the synthesis,of 
cyclic acetals, appear to establish the fact that where formation of,'similar, 
rings ,is concerned the, presence of methyl groups attached to, the/glycol 
carbon atoms favors cyclization.. ,',ThuS', IV ,is„formed in preference To,:'',II 
',® This is in agreement with ,the :earlier work ca,rried out in' this. ,Laboratory',by,'Dr.,„' 
John ,A. Timm, (not';yet published), 'on, the "partition, ratios”" obtained ,.when'' using 
one'moiecidar equivaieiit'of an. aldehyde'With.,one"equivaIent,'each,.of ',a' 1,2, anda'l,..3.' 
glycol'.and'',''a ,small'amount,of.'stdfuric,acid (40%).as.;a',cata.!ys,t., 
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in the ratio of 2:1. Formation of cyclic acetal IV takes place five, titnes 
as easily as I, while with II and I, which involve the same rings except 
for the absence in the former of methyl groups, the ratio is only 2: L 
Ill harmony with such evidence are the observations of Meyer/ Hjelt*^ 
and others/ that (a) tetraiiiethyl- and other alkylated succinic acids form 
cyclic anhydrides with markedly greater ease than succinic acid itself, 
and that (b) by Evans, ^ that methylated cyclic oxides are prepared more 
readity than those having no methyl groups attached to the ring atoms. 
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On the other hand, cyclic acetal formation is apparently hindered by 
the introdiiction of a second methyl group on the ring carbon of the acetal¬ 
dehyde residue. The compound V, for example, could not be prepared 
by the earlier methods for the synthesis of such derivatives,^^ although 
Boeseken, Schaefer and Hermans^t have recently isolated it.^^ 

It is well known that the replacement of two hydrogen atoms by oxygen 
in a carbon-oxygen heterocyclic structure causes a great decrease in stability 


of the ring. 
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A replacement of hydrogen by hydroxyl appears to bring about a similar 
change." 

® Anwers and Meyer, Ber,, 23, 101 (1890). 

^ Hjelt, Ber,, 26, 1925 (1897). 

8 Manasse and Rape, Ber„ 27, 1822 (1894). Auwers, Ber., 31, 2112 (1898). Von 
Bischoff, Ber., 23, 620 (1890). Zelinsky, Ber., 24,3997 (1891). 

'; ® ‘BvRUSfZ.physik. Chem., 7, 337 (1891). See Petrenko-'Kritschenko.and Konschin, 
■Ann.,'342, 51 (1905). 

Fischer and PfaMer, 

Boeseken, Schaefer and Hermans, Rec. trav. chim., 41, 722 (1922). 

It would be interesting to ascertain whether this product V could be prepared 
by, passing' allylene, (GH 3 —C«CH) into trimethylene .glycol in the presence ofa'.mercuric 
salt. If, a positive'result, were obtained,’'an experiment employing' equirn'Clecular, 
quantities of'Eliyletie,,acetylene and this glycol'should give a partition between' V 
;and'II>''''the'extent .of'Which'wo^^ provide definite evidence as; to thednfluence on, ease 
qfdormation of'.methyl':gr'o^^^^ attached .'to a. carbon'betw'een' twO'''ring, oxygens.' 
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The Structtire of Ethylidene Glycerol 

The greater ease of formation of 6-membered over 5-membered cyclic 
acetals, in the partition of acetylene between a mixture of 1,2 ' and 1,3 
glycols leads to interesting speculations as to the probable structure of 
ethylidene glycerol. It has been shown- that this cyclic acetal may be 
obtained with a yield of 63% by means of the acetylene method, the 
product boiling within the range 189-“196°. From the results of partition 
experiments already mentioned, there is no apparent reason why, in the 
preparation of the glycerol derivative, there should not be an inframoleculm 
partition leading to the formation of configurations VI and VII, with the 
latter predominating. 



With a view to obtaining additional data bearing on this problem, 
experiments were carried out involving a partition of acetylene between 
glycerol and ethylene glycol, which gave yields of [VI or VII] and I in a 
ratio of about 2:1. Using trimethylene glycol and glycerol, the ratio 
of [VI or VII] to II was a little less than 1: 2, and a similar experiment 
with glycerol and 1,2-propylene glycol showed a marked preference in 
favor of [VI or VII] over III, 

Correlating these results as to their bearing on the configuration of 
ethylidene glycerol, we find: , ■ 

A. If the 5-membered cyclic structure, VI, predominates, it follows 
from the results of partition , experiments'that (1) the ease of formation 
of VI is greater than that of VII;, (2) VI than I; (3) VI than III; and''(4)„ 
that of VI is less than that.of II.-, 

' , If the ■ 6-membered ring, VII,. predominates (10 'the; ease , of forma-' 
tion'of VII is greater than that of VI; (20'Vll than I;"(30 Vll^ than,,!!!;' 
and; (40'. that of' VII'is,less than'that of. II. ■ 

Alternative ,B, appears to have the greater.' weight of. supporting evidence., 
and.B^ folloW' from the generalization, that .in all the eases investigated, 
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a 6-meiiibe:re(i cyclic etliylideiie derivative is formed in preference to a 
5~, and 4' is in liariiioiiy with the observation that replacement of hydrogen 
on a ring carbon by hydroxyl causes a decrease in tendency towards cydi- 
zation. On the other hand, in A there is no particular evidence favoring 
1, 2 and 3. 

The conclusion to be drawn from partition experiments, therefore, is 
that etliylideiie glycerol is probably a mixture of VI and VII, with the 
latter predoiiiinatiiigd^ 

It should be borne in mind, however, that n9<?propylidene and benzyl- 
idene glycerols, have been shown by Irvine, and his pupils^'^ as well as by 
Fischer^® to possess the 5-'niembered cyclic structures, 
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Just why these two acetals should have a ring configuration different 
from that of ethylidene glycerol is not clear, but an explanation may pos¬ 
sibly be fonnd in the light of the theory developed by Ingold and Thorpe^® 
namely, that each group attached to a carbon atom influences the direction 
of the remaining valence bonds, or forces—the larger groups requiring 
more space. From this it would follow that the angle u: would be less 
in VIII and IX than in X, thus accounting for the marked tendency of 
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acetaldehyde to form the larger ring structure, and also for the fact that 
acetone does not react readily with trimetliylene glycol to give the 6- 
membered i 5 (?propylideiie derivative, V, while the S-niembered wnpropyl- 
ideiie ethylene glycol can be readily obtained. 

, With a methylene group attached to' two oxygen atoms, XI, the angle a 
would be still larger and, as a matter of fact, methylene gl 3 rcerol exists 
in two isomeric forms. 


Experimental Part 

In each of the following experiments the glycol or glycerol used was 
.pure'and dry. 

'' 'Expt. I. P^artition of Acetylene between Ethylene Glycol and Trimethylene 
GlycoL—A mixture of 93 g. of'ethylene glycol and 114 g. of trimethylene glycol was treated 

If this is the case, it is possible that the two acetals may hydrolyze at different 
rates, which, fact'Would make itself kno^vn . in ■ the properties of ■ the iion-hydrolyzed 
material.'' The matter, is to be, investigated further from this, staiidpoint.'■ '■ 

Irvine, Macdonald and Soutar,/. 107, 337, 815 (1916). 

IS Fischer, 27, 1536 (1894); 2S> ^ 

Ingold and Thorpe, /. Chem. Soc., 107, 1080 (1915); 115, 320 (1919). 

Schulz and ToHens, Ann., 289/29 ;.(1896:)b'^'' 'b 
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with 33.6 liters of acetylene in the presence of 6 g. of mercuric sulfate and 6 cc. of coned, 
sulfuric acid. The apparatus and method of procedure were the same as that described 
in the previous communication.^ Special care was exercised in securing as exact a 
measurement of the gas as possible, and the temperature during absorption was not 
allowed to rise higher than 60 The final product was extracted with ether immediately 
after the required amount of acetylene had reacted, the resulting lower layer being 
treated several times with this solvent. The ether solution was w^ashed with a small 
amount of 10% aqueous potassium carbonate/the latter extracted with ether, and the 
combined ether solutions were dried over solid potassium carbonate and carefully frac¬ 
tionated using a 30cm. bead column- The product was found to consist almost entirely 
of ether, ethylideiie eth 5 iene glycol (b. p., 82-85®), and ethylidene trimeth 5 iene glycol 
(b. p., 107-111®), the fields of these two acetals being 40 g. and 91 g., respectively. 
Calculating the percentage yields on the basis of the total possible amounts of each, it 
was found that the yield of the ethylene derivative was 30%, and that of the trimethylene 
derivative was 60 %i. 

It is not claimed that this ratio is more than an approximate measure of the relative 
amounts of the two cyclic configurations formed by this method, due to the difficulty in 
this case of separating the cyclic acetals completely. 

Expt. II. Partition of Acetylene between Ethylene Glycol and Ij2-Pr0pylene 
Glycol.—A mixture of 93 g. of ethylene glycol and 114 g. of 1,2-propyleiie glycol wffien 
treated exactly as in Expt. 1, yielded 100 g. of a mixture of the tw^o corresponding cyclic 
acetals, boiling within the range 85-91®. It was not possible to separate this mixture 
into its components 'vrhich boil at 83 ® and 92 ®, respectively. 

Expt. in. Partition of Acetylene between Trimethylene Glycol and 1,2-Propylene 
Glycol.—^From a reaction mixture of 66 g. each of trimethylene glycol, 1,2-propylene 
glycol and 19 liters of acetylene, involving the same quantities of catalyst as in Bxpts. 

I and II and operating under the same experimental conditions, by careful fractionation 
45 g. (51%) of ethylidene trimethylene glycol (b. p., 107-111®) and 20 g. (23%,) of 
ethylidene 1,2-propylene glycol (b. p., 92-97®) were obtained. 

Expt. IV. Partition of Acetylene between Ethylene Glycol and 2-Methyl-2,4- 
pentanediol.—A mixture of 29 g. of the pentane derivative and 15.5 g. of ethylene 
glycol was allowed to react wdth 5.6 liters of acetylene in the presence of 1.5 g. of mer¬ 
curic sulfate and 1.5 cc. of coned, sulfuric acid. The temperature was kept at 20®. 
Fractionation of the extracted products gave approximately 3 g. (13%) of ethylidene 
ethylene glycol (b. p., 80-90°) and 22 g. (61%) of ethylidene 2-methyl-2,4-peiitanediol, 
(b.p., 138-140®).' ■■ 

Expt. V. Partition of Acetylene between Trimethylene Glycol and 2-Methyl-2,4- 
pentanedioL—A mixture of 29 g. of the pentane derivative and 19 g. of trimethylene 
glycol with 5.6 liters of acetylene yielded about 6 g. (24%) and 16 g. (44%,) of their 
respective cyclic acetals (b. p., 108-115®, and 138-140®). The amounts of catalyst 
used were the same as in Expt. IV. 

" Expt. VI. Partition of Acetylene between Ethylene Glycol and Glycerol.—A 
mixture'of 78 g. of glycerol, 53 g. of ethylene glycol and 19 liters of acetylene with 4 g. 
of mercuric sulfate and 4 cc, of coned, sulfuric acid gave 52 g. (51%) of ethylidene'gly-'' 
cerol (b. p., 189-197°) and 19 gv(25%) of'ethylidene ethylene glycol (b. p., 80”9'0®).''/ 

Expt. VII. ' Partition of Acetylene between Trimethylene Glycol and Glycerol.—A 
mixture of 79 g. of glycerol, 66 g.nf trimethylene glycol and 19 liters of'acetyleney'ielded 
27 g. (26%) and 41 g.,(47%) of their.respective cyclic acetals (b. p.> 185-197 and":;i06- 
Ill ®)'.,,' The quantity of catalyst used was the same as in Expt. VI..' ;^''' 

' '■" 'Expt. Vni.''Partition of Acetylene between 1 ,2-Propylene Glycol and 'Glycerol.— 
A'mixture of 79 g,/,of ''gl'ycerol, 66 g. of l,2-'propylene 'glycol and 19Iiters' of .acetylene, 
gave 42'g. (40%) of ethylidene glyceroI'.'Cb. p., 189-196°) and 22 g.'{2'5%):pf .' ethylidene- 
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l,2“prop„ylciic ,ylyc<')l (1). p., There was some difficulty in obtaining a complete 

separation of Hie acetals from the unchanged glycols, owing to the mutual solubility 
of L2 |)i'opylciie glycol and ctliylideiie glycerol in both ether and the aqueous solution 
of potassium carbonate used in washing the product. In. order to ensure the removal 
of the tincliaiiged glycol and glycerol, it was necessary to wash the extracted product 
once with water. This wash liquor u.ud(.)ul:)tedly contained a certain ainotint of the 
soluble etliylideiie glycerol s<.) that the actual yield of the glycerol derivative was probably 
somewhat greater than tlie amount isolated. There is no doubt, therefore, of the pre¬ 
ponderance in this reaction of the formation of this acetal over that of ethylideiie-1,2- 
propyleiie glycol. 

Summary 

1. ‘'Partitiofi experiiiieiits” on the form.ation of cyclic acetals by , the 
action of 1 molecular ecfuivalent of acetylene on a mixture of one equivalent 
of a 1/2-glycol and one of a 1,3-glycol, indicate that the 6-membered ring 
forms with considerably .greater ease than the .h-membered ring. 

2. The presence,of methyl groups attached to'the glycol carbon atoms 
increases the tendeiiGy towards ring formation. 

3. It seems probable that ethylidene glycerol, as prepared by the 
acet 3 dene method from glycerol, represents a mixture of a 5- and a 6- 
membered cyclic acetal, the latter predominating, The product thus 
represents the final result of an ''intramolecular partition reaction/' 

, N UW H,Avn.N, ,, CONNECTICUf ' 


[Contribution from thb Department of Chemistry, Yale University] 

STUDIES ON REACTIONS RELATING TO CARBOHYDRATES AND 
POLYSACCHARIDES. VIL THE EASE OF FORMATION 
AND NATURE OF CERTAIN SIX, SEVEN, AND LARGER 
: CARBON-OXYGEN CYCLIC STRUCTURES 

By Harold S. Hill’^ and Harold HrBB,ERT 
RLcLivld October 16, 1923 

■ 'In the preceding.comiminication (Part VI), the question of the.relative 
ease of formation of certain ,5-and 0-membered heterocyclic compounds 
was'considered, and evidence ■submitted-showing that cyclic acetals".ob- 
' tained from acetaldehyde and containing 6, ring atoms arC' formed' in marked 
preference'to those having'Only 5). ’ The,'prese'ut .investigation is'an exten¬ 
sion of this'study to derivatives containing, more than 6 atoms in. the ring. 
."'■The importance, of-further experimental evidence on this subject is, at 
■.once' .apparent from', a■ review'.■of -the'theories which have recently been 
'advanced' .regarding the- molecular configurations' of various' polysaccha-- 
rides'. ■' 'Cellulose,for 'example, is regarded by Karrer- as,, being a poly¬ 
merized form of a ,'h 3 ^pothetical atihydro cellobiose. "' The, latter compound 
-Antoine'ClxMs Co. Research Fellow.- 
^ Kw:Ttx, Eekeiieu cMm. Ada, IS7 (1922). ■ 
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contains a 13-membered ca'cHc structure liaYing 11 carbon and 2 oxygen 
ring atoms. The same investigator assigns to diamylose, and its polymer 
starch, a similar, 14-membered cyclic configuration. On the other hand, 
Irvine'^ believes that the known facts regarding cellulose are best inter¬ 
preted on the basis of its complex molecule being derived from an anhydro- 
triose consisting of an IS-membered cyclic structure having 15 carbon 
and 3 oxygen atoms in the ring. Except for these assumptions, there 
exists at the present time no knowledge regarding the existence of carbon- 
oxygen rings of this size, much less with respect to their properties and the 
conditions under which they are formed. In fact, examples of simple, 
carbon-oxygen heterocyclic structures containing cA'^en as high as 7 ring 
atoms are very rare, the most prominent of these being etlndidene tetra- 
methylene glycol prepared recently by the action of acetylene on tetra- 
methylene glycol.^ 

Before taking up the interpretation of the experimental evidence,' a 
brief discussion is necessary of the. more important factors involved in 
the formation of large, cyclic configurations. The problem is obviously 
complicated by questions such as whether' an atom can' rotate jreely 
on the axis of a single bond, and whether there'is a force Avliich tends, to 
keep the atom of a cyclic structure in the same 'plaiie. The greatinfluence 
of these factors on the configuration- of a large ring may be illustrated by 
the use of suitable wire models.® ■ 

The universal existence -and ease of formation of 5- and 6-membered 
rings would seem in itself to be strong evidence that there is a mutual 
attraction between all the atoms in a chain, and that it is this force which 
causes “c 3 Tlization.’' Thus in a given hypothetical case, where the 
assumption is made of a constant angle of Amlence forces of approximately 
120°, a chain of'3 atoms exists in a configuration illiistrated b^" 1-3; a chain 
of 4 atoms as,'1-4,,rather than 1-4'; one with 5 atoms 1-5 instead of 1-5', 
etc., and in a 6-membered chain the systematic structure 1-6 rather than 
one of -the large number of possible 1-6' groupings. 

■ ^ Ir\4ae, J.^Cheni. Soc., 123,, 525’-(1923). 

^ It is of iiiter-est that Bertrand has recently succeeded in isolating -such, a triose 
complex. 

' A Hill and Hibbert, This JoLWAL, 45, 31(38'(1923^^ ■ 

' These'can be made by taking a’piece of stout iron or br,ass'wire, measuring Pff, 
for exa,mple, 3 cm., then bending-this to form a given angle,, say 120°; again mae,asurin,g 
off the same distance and bending to form, a second similar angle. , This; typifies ■ the 
nnlo,n,,of ,4 atoms. By continuing, a ring may be built up of any, number,mf,'atoms.: 
It will be noticed, however, thatAvith ,-a -larger number of atoms ' (7,, or more),. there" is 
a, considerable strain on the ring, which is., th,e'greater,, the larger the number'.of-'atoms'' 
'present..'. When this strain,'reaches a-certain limit it-is, relieved by the collapsing of 
■the -simple, .large ring, to give a more.complex., biit.'more stable, spiralconiigurationsuch 
:as'is,,indicated inti-or HI'of-Fig'.'2. ■■'' 
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In other words ^ a muinal attraction tends to keep the atoms of a chain in one 
plane and at the same time prevents in some measure free rotation about a 
single valence linking. The absence 'of, any directing force would allow 
free rotation on the a,xis of a single bond with the consequent displacement 
of the atoms from a plane so that 6' might be located at almost any point 
in space , about 1 within the maximum length of the chain. It is believed 
that a systematic arrangement, 1-6, is more in harmony with our existing 
knowledge, than an indefinite zigzag structure^ represented by 1-6'. It 
should be noted that the relative positions of 1 and G would be influenced 
by groups attached to any of the atoms. 

If the foregoing conception of the structure of an atomic chain, the atoms 
of which possess a constant angle of valence forces of 120°, is correct, it 
follows that a 7-, 8-, 9-, or liigher-membered chain would exist in Form I, 



Fig, 2 


the positions of 7, 8, 9, etc., being held near to 1, 2, 3, etc., respectively, 
by the. same mutual forces which determined the coxifiguration of the orig- 
inal ring. The actual forms, therefore, of closed chains, containing as 
high as 12' and.18'ring' atoms would resemble the spiral configurations 
indicated , by II and III, ;. In other words,, cyclkation in , atomic chains 
might be expected to be a periodic function of theii* length, the period de¬ 
pending on the angles between the valence bonds, or forces, joining the atoms.^ 
This point, is to be discussed by one of :us .(Hibbert) in a fortheoinmg paper deal¬ 
ing with'the'.'‘Mechanism, of Organic Reactions.^^ 

;''®'The'theory'would appear ;to. derive ..some support from, 'the, fact that/while tetra- 
and pentamethylene. glycols readily 'dehydrate'to give' cyclic,' oxides, tlie l-Cb' l-T/ 'and 
i-8"di'Ols do'not'Show.'this property.'''T'.^'10-Decaihcthyl'ene glycol, h.owe''ver,"raa,y ,'be 
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The higher periods would be less sharply defined than the first, since the 
greater the number of atoms in a closed chain, the less would be the strain 
produced by the addition or subtraction of a single atom. 

The possibility of spiral ring formation was suggested by Frankland® 
and has been emphasized by Pickard, Kenyon and co-workers/® in their 
interesting researches on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. The latter show^^ that “in a series of normal esters of 
secondar}^ alcohols exhibiting optical activit}^ we may expect irregularities 
in the rotatory power.... and that these irregularities are due to the 
fact that the ester chain of carbon atoms assumes a spiral form with about 
five atoms in one complete turn, entire turns being completed at the 
point of irregularity.” 

Relative Ease of Formation of S-, 6- and 7-Meinbered Cyclic Acetals 

It was of primary importance to establish definitety the existence of the 
first period in the tendency towards ring closure. Consequently, the 
relative ease of formation of 5-, 6- and 7-membered cyclic acetals resulting 
from the action of acetylene, in the presence of a catalyst, on ethylene 
glycol, trimethylene glycol and tetramethylene gtycol, respectively, was 
first investigated. It has alread}^ been shown in the last communication^^ 
that it is possible to apply the “partition principle” to this reaction, and 
that one mole of acetylene, when caused to react with a mixture of one mole 
of ethylene glycol, and one mole of trimethylene glycol, combines more 
readily with the latter, the ratio of the 6-membered cyclic structure to the 
5, being approximately two to one. A similar experiment involving a 
partition of one mole of acetylene between one mole each of ethylene glycol 
and tetramethylene glycol no\v shows that the penta-atomic ring is formed 
three times as readily as the acetal containing 7 ring atoms. ' The existence 
of an optimum in the ease of ring formation with this series of compounds 
is therefore clearly demonstrated. 

Attempts, to Prepare Cyclic Acetals Containing More than Seven Ring 

Atoms 

Tiic rapid decrease in the ease of ring closure in hepta-atomic configura-,' 
tions renders it difficult to account for the formation and stability of the 
m,uch larger ring systems which are assumed tO' exist in the polysaccharides 
converted',into a.cyclic oxide, indicating a second period,in the tendency towardny- 
clization.' Some doubt exists as to the actual configuration of decamethylene oxide, 
so that the evidence is not conclusive.. This product is' to be investigated:,as Wei as 
the higher members of the glycol and polyglycol series'and the,ir cyclic .acetals,,; 

. ^Franklandv 75, 368X1899). 

Pickard, Kenyon and others, ibid.^ (a) 99,(1911); (b) 100, ,620, ,1427 (1912);, 
Xc) 103, 1923 ,(1913) ;■ (d) 123,1 ,'(192a>. 

series, .Part V,,,This'J omuu!m/45, 3108 <19^^ ■ 
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except Oil tlie groiiiid that, with sufficient lenglhetiirig of a cliaiii, there is 
a recurrence of the tendency towards “cyclizatioii/’ Estimating that 
tlic second “])eriod” of ring formation in this vSeries of cyclic acetals would 
occur in structures liaving from 11 to 13 ring atoms, an attempt was made 
to prepare the cyclic cthylidene derivatives of octa- and decanietliylene 
glycols* The method used was that in which a'mixture of a glycol and 
paracetaldehyde is lieated in the presence, of a trace of 40% sulfuric acid 
as a catalyst. Both octa- and decamethylene glycol yielded heavy, sirttpy, 
odorless acetals which had very high and indefinite boiling points, the 
latter' property indicating that polymerization had probably occurred, 
since the simpler cyclic acetals containing 5, 6, and 7 ringatoms are limpid, 
volatile liquids, possessing a characteristic odor. It has not yet been 
possible to prove ■ definitely whether the sirups obtained from the. higher 
glycols are cyclic structures, or .open-chain .d.erivatiyes,,of indefinite ' size 
resulting ■ from, silecessive ''glycol-acetaldehyde ,.condensations, .such '' 'as 

ho-"(ch2)9—ch2~o~ch(ch3)~o—ch^:(ch2)9-- 

—CHa—(CH 2 ) 90 H, etc.' Analysisfor carbon and' hydrogen'4 gave 
values reasonabty close to those calculated for the cyclic acetal, which are 
somewhat below the percentages of carbon and hydrogen in an open chain 
of the type mentioned above. In view of other possible configurations, 
however, it is not considered possible to differentiate by analysis alone 
between the cyclic and open-chain alternatives. 

If our conception of large atomic rings as closed spirals (II and III) 
is correct, the different physical properties of the ethylidene compounds 
of octa- and decamethylene glycols from those of the lower homologs 
cannot be considered as evidence. against the existence of the former 
.in cyclic form. It is to be expected that a change of molecular structure 
from a simple .ting to a dicycHc, closed sp'iral would give rise to conipoimds 
having totally different physical propertiesd^ 

A® In this connection it is interesting to note that in the homologous series of cyclic 
anhydrides of dibasic acids there,is a sharply marked break in physical properties [Au¬ 
ger, Ann, cMm. phys., [Q]22,Sm (1891). Btaix, iblcL, [7] 9, 370, 387, 398, 4.04 (1896). 
'Michael, J, prahL Clmn,, [2] 60, 337 (1899). Voermaii, Rec, irav. chim., 23, 265 
(1904)..' Emhorn and von Diesbach, Bcr,, 39, 1222 (1906). Binhom, Ann,* 359, 
"150, 158 (1908).: Staudiiiger and.Ott, Ber., 41, 2208, 3829 (1908). Staudiiiger and 
Bereza, Ber., 41, 4462 (1908). Diels and Lalin, JBer., 41,3429 (1908)] between succinic 
and glutaric anhydrides on the one hand, and adipic and the higher members on the 
other. The two former derivatives contain 5- and 6-membered heterocyclic con¬ 
figurations'and closely resemble each other in'their properties, being' characterized 
by their tendency to form large crystals, and their ready solubility in solvents. Adipic 
anhydride differs from glutaric from a chemical standpoint only in the addition of 
■ 'another'CH 2 ''group,'yet this compound'.and the higher''homologs .have : practically ,110 
" crystafiine form and, are insoluble in many solvents. ■ 'More important, still,.' is the fact 
'that..''the; 7- an'd^ higher-membered cyclic anhydri'des' 'exist' for the:most,part,, only in, a' 
. ..' polymerized cond.ition,' while'succinic 'and.glutaric anhydrides do not polymerize, .' These. 
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Tiie suggestion is offered that “cyclization’' of long chains to give closed 
spiral configurations is closely connected with the phenomenon of poly¬ 
merization. It is difficult to explain this change in the case of potysac- 
charides in any other way.^^ For example, Karrer's diam}dose (anhydro 
maltose) differs from maltose itself onty in that: (1) a new half-acetal 
type of linlcage is introduced by the dehydration, and (2) a closed chain 
of 14 atoms has been formed. Since there are already three analogous 
linkages in maltose, the introduction of a fourth group of this inert type 
could scarce!}^ be expected to produce an}'^ great change in properties. 
It is probable, therefore, that the formation of the 14-membered ring is 
alone responsible for the tendency of diamylose to poh^merize. Further¬ 
more, since most of the known examples of simple, cyclic structures do 
not polymerize, it is unlikely that merely increasing the number of ring 
atoms to form simple large rings would cause this property to appear. 
The conclusion is reached that the longer closed chains exist in the alterna¬ 
tive, closed-spiral configurations, and that it is the greatty increased com¬ 
plexity of the latter which in some way (possibly an interlocking as sug¬ 
gested by Robinson) brings about polymerization. 

Similar reasoning may be applied to the polymerization of the 18-mem- 
bered cyclic structure of the anhydro-triose suggested by Irvine as the 
unit on which the cellulose complex is built up. 

On the whole it appears probable that the' acetal sirups obtained from 
the action of acetaldehyde on octa- and decamethylene glycols are poly¬ 
merized forms of 11-, and 13-membered ring structures. • 

, The present investigation was rendered difficult by the laborious proc¬ 
esses necessat}^ for the preparation ■ of. the higher glycols.' , The three 
which have been tried with the acetal reaction w^ere made only in small 

facts would seem to indicate that tlie addition of a CH^ group into the molecule of glu- 
taric anhydride does not give "rise merely to-an increase in size of a simple ring, but that 
the 7-membered closed chain assumes an entirely different molecular configuration. 
A logical explanation is that simple atomic rings above a certain size become strained 
to a point where the structure collapseS' to a more stable but more complex form, the 
mlence bonds' reMaining intact. This would account for the' sharp change in physical 
properties without a corresponding break in the clienical nature of members'of a homolo¬ 
gous series. 

" The phenomenon of' polymerization is one of the most important wdth'which 
chemists have.'to deal,' and at the same'time, one of the least understood. ' It playS'a 
leading role in animal metabolism,, plant life, and industrial processes "and in', fact, 
.pe.netrates to the roots of out' very "existence, It'seems useles.s,'how^everl to.'^ expect, 
an understanding of the nature of'the. more complicated,' polymerized produ.c'ts',,',such as, 
cellulose, s,tarch, etc.,, and of 'the factors giving rise:'to-their'formation,'Until,,'the',,sim,-' 
pier cases, such as the polymerization of.ethyleneuxide, h,'ave,bee'ti',exaniined,'aii'd an, 
explanation, furnished. An investigation' of' these simpler,' derivatives' is ",in 'progress. 
(H,ibber,t 

,', Robinson,, J. Soc. Chenh Ind^t 42,.953.'(1923). 
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aiTioiiiits. It is proposed to synthesize a series of glycols, triiiietliylene 
to decaiiietliyleiie, and higher if possible, as well as polyglycols, and to 
make a more exhaustive study of tlie heterocyclic structures which may 
be derived from, them. 

Experimental Part, 

Preparation of 1,4-Tetrametliylene Glycol 

Tetrametliyletie glycol was synthesized from trimetliyleiie glycol, by first convert¬ 
ing it into tctrametliyleiie bromide by the method of Marvel and Tanenbainiif® The 
reduction of the ester was tlie most troublesome step, but after the technical difiicuities 
had been overcome, the method gave a yield of 60“72%. Bhficient stirring appears to be 
of the greatest importance. 

The tetramethylene bromide was converted into the diacetate by means of the 
procedure given by Henry^^ for the similar synthesis of trimethylene diacetate. A 
mixture of 100 g. of tetramethylene bromide, 125 g. of potassium acetate and 225 cc. of 
90% ethyl alcohol was heated for 14 hours on a .steam-bath. The cooled solution was 
filtered from the solid potassium bromide, and the greater part of the alcohol distilled. 
Two layers separated, the lower of which was extracted with ether and the latter solution 
added to the upper layer which was then distilled under diminished pressure. After the 
last of the alcohol had been removed, a certain amount of potassium acetate separated. 
The distillation was stopped, ether added, the mixture filtered, and the ether removed. 
Fractionation of the solution under diminivshed pressure yielded 76 g. of tetramethylene 
acetate, b, p., 106"'li2°, representing a 95% yield of fairly pure material. 

The diacetate was converted into tetramethylene glycol by lieatiiig with powdered 
potassium hydroxide^^ and distilling the resulting glycol directly from the reaction mix¬ 
ture, under diminished pressure. The yields were poor, 34 g, of diacetate with 24 g. of 
potassium hydroxide giving only 9.5 g. of purified glycol, and representing a 50%, yield. 
Calcium or barium hydroxide, in place of potassium hydroxide gave no better results. 

Preparation of Ethylidene Tetramethylene Glycol.—This cyclic acetal has already 
been prepared from the glycol by means of-acetylene and a trace, of mercuric sulfate and 
coned, sulfuric ackl.^® It may also"-be-obtained by the following, method.' A 
mixture of 11.6 g, of tetramethylene glycol, 10 g. of paraldehyde (added from time to 
time) and one drop of 40% sulfuric acid was heated for.lOhours on the water-bath. The 
product'was extracted with ether, washed with a small-amount of 10%) sodium carbonate 
solution,,dried over solid potassium carbonate and fractionated. There was obtained 
4-.g. of ethylidene. tetramethylene glycol; b. p., 125-127°; yield, 27%, The,re was about 
an equal amount of a sirup left in the flask which could not be distilled, but which was an 
acetal of some kind, since it was readily hydrolyzed by dilute acids into acetaldehyde 
■and tetramethylene'glycol. 

Partition of Acetylene between Ethylene Glycol and 1,4-Tetramethy!ene Glycol.— 
The procedure employed for this experiment wms identical with that already described 
in a similar determination of the “partition value” between ethylene glycol and tri- 
methylene'glycol.^'® 

A mixture of IS g. of tetramethylene glycol, 12.4 g. of ethylene glycol and 4.4 liters 
'.-of acetylene (the c-alculated amount) with 1 g. 'of mercuric sulfate and--l cc., of coned. 
" -sul,furic acid as catalyst,'gave 4.6 g. (b. p., 80-90°) and 2 g.' ,(b, p.,' 120-130 °) ' of, the 

Marvel and' Tanenbaum,, This Journal, 44,'2645(1922).' 

Henry,',' trm,. ' (1898),. ', 

TMs series, PaJrt'VI,,T his; JoimNAX,-4'S-,'Sll7''-(l'923). ,'^ 
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respective, cyclic acetals, representing yields of 26.0% and 8.5% of the 5- and 7-mem- 
bered ring derivatives, respectively. It is not claimed that these yields are more than 
approximations, although there is no doubt of the preponderance of the smaller cyclic 
ring derivative. 

Preparation of Becametbylene Glycol—Dimethyl sebacate was prepared by heat-' 
iiig a mixture of 5 parts by weight of sebacic acid, 2 parts of methyl alcohol and 4 parts 
of coned, sulfuric acid for 15 hours. The product was poured into an excess of water, 
extracted with ether, and distilled under diminished pressure; yield of pure dimethyl 
ester, 90-95%; b. p., 167-168° (15 mm.). 

It was found that Marvel and Tanenbaum’s modification^® of the reduction method 
developed by Tevene and Allen-® may be applied, satisfactorily to the reduction of di¬ 
basic esters. Ninety g. of dimethyl sebacate was reduced with 138 g, of sodium, 320 cc. 
of toluene and 780 cc. of absolute ethyl alcohol. The yield of decamethylene glycol, m. 
p., 72°, was 41 g. or 60%. The procedure followed was approximately that given by 
Marvel and Tanenbaum for the reduction of ethyl phenoxybutyrate.^® After the dis¬ 
tillation of alcohol and toluene from the reaction mixture, 600 cc. of water was added and 
the crude solution extracted five times with ether. Evaporation of the solvent left 
crude decamethylene glycol which was recrystallized from a mixture of ligroin and ben¬ 
zene. 


. 0 - 

-CH< 

^0—(CHs). 


(CH2),f-CH2l 


Preparation of Ethylidene Decamethylene Glycol, CH3- 

... 

—Eighteen g. of decamethylene glycol, 15 g. of paracetaldehyde and 4 drops of 40% 
sulfuric acid were heated together for 12 hours under a reflux condenser. More par¬ 
acetaldehyde (10 g.) was then added to replace loss by volatilization and the heating 
continued for another 12 hours. The product vras treated with ether, the solution 
washed with a small amount of 10% sodium carbonate solution and dried over solid 
potassium carbonate. Removal of the solvent left a \dscous, colorless sirup which was 
fractionated under diminished pressure. The small first fraction, boiling at 138-140°, 
was found to be unchanged glycol. At 230° (0.5 mm.) a sirup began to distil, and the 
temperature rose steadily to 320° (0.5 mm.) at which point the distillation was stopped. 
The greater part of the product still remained in the flask as a colorless simp. There 
had been no apparent decomposition, although the product was somew’-hat more viscous 
than at the start of the distillation. This fact, together with the rise in boiling point 
would seem to, indicate that a polymerization of the product had been brought about by' 
heating. 


Analyses [distilled sirup, b. p., 230-320° (0.5 mm.)]. Calc, for ethylidene deca¬ 
methylene glycol,, C 12 H 2 . 1 O 2 ; C,'72.00; H, 12.0. Round: C, 71.16; H, 11.8. , Sirupy 
residue. Round: C, 71.41; H, 11.9. 

Both sirups wrere readily hydrolyzed to acetaldehyde and' decamethylene glycol 
by treatment with dilute' acids. ■ ■ ■ 

Preparation of Octamethylene GlycoL—Suberic acid was obtained from castor oil 
by oxidizing this'with nitric, acid according to the method given by Markowma'koff,'®^ 
,The yield of pure acid was only about 5-6% of the weight of oil used, although.aarlier 
mvestigators record a higher yield. 

Amixture of 115 g. of pure suberic-acid (m.-'p., 141°) with 230'g. "Of methyl alcohpl 
and 75 g-„ of coned, sulfuric, acid ','was 'heated lor- six hours imder,a,refiuX'.,coiidenser.- 
Theyieldof dimethyl,suberate,,[b., p.,.136-138° (14 mm.)] was 87'g,,,-'Or,62%.' -/''' 

'Dimethyl suberate, waS' converted into'octamethylene glycol by the'same method' 


"»l>yeneand Ckem., 27y435,443 XmOJi 'M,'509 (1918). 

Markownikoff,: Ber., 2'5,: II, 3090 (1893). .. . ' 
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and procedure as followed in the reduction of dimethyl sebacate ester; 80 g. of diiiietliyl 
siiberate, on reduction with 138 g. of sodium, 780 cc. of absolute ethyl alcohol and 320 
cc. of toluene, gave 33 g. of pure octamethylene glycol; b. p., lOT-lOS'"" (15 iiiiii.); m. p., 
63 yield;55%. Because of the greater solubility of this glycol in water, eight extractions 
wdtli ether were necessary in order to remove it completely from the crude, aqueous salt 
solution. Prior to this extraction only the minimum amount of water necessary to dis¬ 
solve part of the solid products had been added to the residue left after removal of the 
alcohol and toluene. 


~CH<^ 




Preparation of Ethylidene Octamethylene Glycol, I CHg- 

''O—(CHj),—CH,. 

—A mixture of 19 g. of octamethylene glycol, an excess of paraldehyde (25 g.) added from 
time to time, and 6 drops of 40% sulfuric acid wa.s heated for 12 hours under a redux 
condenser. Extraction wdth ether, as in the preparation of the decamethylene derivative, 
yielded similar products, namely, a small amount of unchanged glycol, and a sirup 
having an indefinite, very high boiling point. The latter material was not analyzed, 
but appeared to be analogous to the. sirup obtained torn the reaction of acetaldehyde 
with decamethylene glycol, being readily hydrolyzed to the free aldehyde and glycol by 
means of dilute acids. 


The authors desire to express their thanks to the Antoine Chiris Company, 
through whose generosity the work described in Parts V, VI and VII, 
was rendered possible. They also wish to express their gratitude to the 
Committee of the Warren Fund, National Academy of Sciences, for the 
grant made to them for the purchase of chemicals used in the course of 
these investigations. 


Summary 

1. A discussion is given of ring formation and of the properties of cyclic 
acetals derived from high-membered glycols (1: 4; 1; 8; 1:10). 

2. It is shown that the ease of formation increases from the 5- to the 
6-membered rings and then diminishes again with the 7-. 

3. It is suggested that clue to the strain involved in the structures of 
'higher-niembered .cyclic acetal rings,'these'collapse, and assume a 'bspiral 
ring formation.^’ The tendency of atomic chains to assume the latter is 
probably a periodic function of the number of atoms in the chain. The 
properties of the individual atoms in such spiral ring formations probably 
.vary,,in a'“periodic manner.’' 

4. The “tendency towards polymerization’' and “that of long chains 
to undergo cyclization to give closed-spiral configurations” probably stand 
in intimate connection with each other. 

5. It is considered probable that the condensation products derived 
from acetaldehyde and octa- and decamethylene glycol, respectively, 
represent polymerized cyclic acetals of the “closed-spiral type.” 

; 6. \The possibility of the existence of starch, cellulose, etc., aS'poly- 
'merized,.closed-spiral configurations maj'Serve to, account for the stability 
of' such ring'Complexes. 

, Nw Havin’, CoNNnencur 
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THE AUTO-OXIDATION OF CHLOROFORM 
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RUcBivbd October 19, 1923 

Pure chloroform is known to be decomposed by the air with the 
formation of hydrochloric acid, phosgene and carbon dioxide A The 
development of an oxidizing substance has also been noted and this has 
been referred to previously as chlorine. The literature on the subject 
has been brought together by Baskendlle.^ 

As no proof exists that the oxidizing substance is chlorine, and further, 
as the formation of phosgene and carbon dioxide leaves no doubt that the 
reaction is one of oxidation, the writer was led to a study of the question, 
suspecting that we have here an example of peroxidation similar to that 
which occurs with benzaldehyde and with ethers.® 

When pure^ chloroform is exposed in such a manner that it comes in 
contact with a sufficient supply of air, it is decomposed at a remarkable 
rate, a fairly good idea of which may be obtained by following the develop¬ 
ment of acidity and also of the oxidizing substance which has previously 
been called chlorine. A maximum rate of oxidation is obtained by filling 
glass-stoppered bottles to one-third of their volume and allowing them to 
stand in diffused light. For reasons which will become obvious later, 
no experiments were made in sunlight. The reaction proceeds slowly 
at first and the rate gradually increases from day to day. At the end of 
a period varying from 3 to 4 weeks the development of oxidizing substance 
reaches a maximuni at which time the solution has frequently become hazy 
and green. Soon afterward nearly aU of the oxidizing substance disappears. 
When at its maximum the solution is usually close to 0.2 N in oxidizing 
strength, which may be measured by its action upon acidified potassium 
iodide solution. During the first two weeks of the oxidation the acidity 
developed was about twice that of the oxidizing value. After this time 
the acidity showed a relative increase in value. It was measured by dis¬ 
solving 1 Gc. of the chloroform in 400 cc. of water and titrating with stand¬ 
ard sodium hydroxide solution, until a permanent color was produced with 
phenolphthalein. Of course, this method caused the hydrolysis' ofphos-. 
gene or any other substance capable of hydrotysis. 

, ^ Schoort and. van den Berg, Chem. Centr,, 1905^ IX, 1623. ■ 

'4 Baskerville, J. Twd. 4, 28.1 (1912). 

V, " s'Clover, This Journal, ;44, 1107’(1922).' 

. ^ Ail. chloroform used'in this work, was purihed ■ by- -shaking the^ commercial ■ product 
thoroughly with an equal volume of water-thrice, drying it twice with;calcium-chloride 
in a filled bottle of amber glass and then, distilling.. A'product-so purified'was usually 
free' from' oxidizing substance'.'and contained'''only a -slight trace' of free-"acid';;.wlieii^- tMS' 
was not thecase.it W'as discarded.- 
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Altlioiigli "tl'ie act'tiiirnlsitiou. of oxidizing sukstaiice ceased after a few 
weeks, there was no dec'rease in the rate of decomposition of the cfilorofoiiiB' 
for the acidity c'oiitimied, to increase rapidly. One .sample which was not 
excc;ptioi:ial liecattie more than N' in acidity in six weeks. 

Wlieii the ]:)ui:e chloroform was saturated with water the decomposi¬ 
tion was found to take place more rapidly, as indicated by the acidity'which 
ill one experiment became 1.7 N after an exposure of' six weeks. At no 
time during tliis period was there present more than a very small amount 
of oxidizing substance. 

It has already been observed in the case of ethers^ that a relatively small 
amount of auto-'-oxidation takes place in amber'glass when compared with 
flint glass. With chloroform the rate in amber is nearly one-half that in 
the flint. However,' the accnmnlation .of oxidizing,.substance goes .much 
further in .the ■ amber "and" in one experiment .reached strength, of 0".6 N 
ill about two months. ; At. this point the-.strength began, to fall off rapidly. 
Undoubtedly;' .light is' a .factor ..in .both the ■formation and decomposition 
of the oxidizing substance., 

: Some,experiments were carried''out in an atmosphere of dry air but the 
results, did not differ much from those previously obtained without this 
precaution. 

Nature of the Oxidizing Substance 

After it was learned that the oxidizing substance accumulates only for 
a limited time and then disappears, it was possible to select solutions of 
considerable strength at the proper time. When such a solution was 
added to water the latter show'ed a decided test for hydrogen peroxide 
by means of chromic acid. By comparing the strengths of colors obtained 
in.'SUch'experiments, with those obtained'Witli■ very dilute solutions of 
hydro,gen peroxide of known streng'th, it was possible to learn approxi- 
.mately the amount of this substance obtained from the oxidized' chloro- 
.form. In this w’^ay, it was determined that the a'lnount of hydrogen -per¬ 
oxide which resulted from the treatment with water depended largely upon 
'the, amount of-water used. When the-latter was in sufficient quantity 
..-to,'-yield a solution of 'about 1 part in 100,000 the yield obtained, wa-s 
-close, to- 80%', of: the' oxidizing substance contained in .the- chloroform. 

" When,a limited-amount of water was.used the yield was only a small frac¬ 
tion -of this. 

■' The fact- noted in- the preceding .paragraph suggests,-that the hydrogen' 
. peroxide does not'-exist-in'the chloroform as such, but-that it is formed'by 
-reaction with the oxidizing substance-upon water. ^ This view is confirmed 
-by'the fact,.that,hydrogen peroxide is'only very slightly'soluble innhloro- 
.-'.'form,..- ,':An,,,aqueous," solution, of' the'.peroxide containing'about ,38,% of 
'-.-the.latter - -was',--',shaken - thorou,ghly,' with',an equal- volume' ,of-■ chloroform., 
'':The';'latter .was '0.00,8, N in active .oxygen,'.which' is'only a -very -small 
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fraction of the oxidizing strength of the chloroform solutions under con¬ 
sideration. 


Furthermore, the behavior of the oxidizing substance toward a solution 
of potassium iodide leaves no doubt that the hydrogen peroxide was formed 
through, reaction with water. When the oxidized chloroform is added 
directly to a dilute acidified solution of potassium iodide the liberation of 
iodine is rapid and complete within the least time possible to make a, titra¬ 
tion. When the experiment is repeated wdth all factors unchanged except 
that the chloroform solution is first added to the water and shaken, the 
addition of acidified potassium iodide then results in a very slow liberation 
of iodine in a manner characteristic of hydrogen peroxide. The direct 
action of the oxidizing substance is that of a much more powerful agent, 
being similar to that of chlorine or hypochlorous acid. 

It ma}^ be concluded that the oxidizing substance is a peroxide which 
is formed directly by the peroxidation of the chloroform. The fact that 
a good yield of hydrogen peroxide is obtained through hydrolysis only in 
very dilute solution makes it impracticable to isolate a considerable quan¬ 
tity of this substance. There is evidence of a small amount of free chlorine 
in the hydrolyzed product as shown by the immediate action upon potas¬ 
sium iodide in dilute solution. Perhaps this chlorine existed along with 
the peroxide in the chloroform, having been formed from it as a decompo¬ 
sition product. The stronger solutions of peroxide which were obtained 
in amber bottles alwa 3 ’'s had a green color. This color disappeared on 
partial evaporation of the solvent as did also the characteristic action upon 
potassium iodide. The large loss of active oxygen which occurs when the 
peroxide is treated with a limited amount of water can be explained only 
by assuming the escape of this ox.jgen as gas., Chlorine is found in such 
a solution only to a ver}’^ small extent. 

It was anticipated that the peroxide could be isolated by evaporation 
of the unchanged chloroform. Although the strength of the peroxide solu¬ 
tion is increased by this process, still there is much loss of peroxide 
and all of the latter disappears soon after removal of the solvent. The 
amount of residue is almost negligible,. Several .ether peroxides have been 
obtained as ■ approximately pure residues' upon evaporation of the un¬ 
changed, ethers, but as the experience with chloroform, is so' decidedly 
different, it', seems likely that in the latter case peroxide formation .does 
not consist' in the simple addition of oxygen alone but also in the separation' 
of , hydrocMoric acid as follows: CHClg -f 0^'- COaCb.'+'HGI:/ ,1^ 
would be .very difficult to prove'that hydrochloric acidfis formed,, in, the 


primary action of peroxidation, but there can be' no, doubt about the 
presence' of a monocarbon peroxide.'derivative which can be explained 


satisfactorily only b'y' the formula, ■Cl 2 == 
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Preservatives or Anticatalysts 

It lias been the general custom for many years to preserve chloroform 
by the addit,io!i of 0.5 to 1% of alcohok and, this method seems to have 
given perfect satisfaction so far as the development of objectionable cle- 
coiiipositioii procl;u.cts is concerned. It has not been shown wlietlier' the 
alcohol acts as an anticatalyst, preventing the oxidation of the chloroform, 
or whether it destroys the objectionable products by entering into reaction 
with them. This question has been discussed by Baskerville^^ who has 
collected the literature on the subject. 

In studying the action of alcohol the writer has been especially impressed 
by the small aniount of this substance necessary to prevent the formation 
of even a trace of peroxide, phosgene or acid. It has been found repeatedly 
that pure chloroform containing 0.25% of alcohol after standing for three 
months in diffused light under conditions most favorable to oxidation, 
vshows no trace of the above mentioned impurities. Starch solution was 
employed in testing for peroxide. , The acidity was determined by the 
use of 0.01 iV alkali. The initial acidity of the purified chloroform was 
usually such that 4 or 5 drops of 0.01 iV sodium hydroxide were required 
to produce a permanent color with phenolphthalein when 1 cc. of the 
chloroform was dissolved in water which had been previously brought to 
a definite color with alkali. It will be recalled that without the addition 
of alcohol to the chloroform a very high acidity would have been shown 
by the latter at the end of six weeks. It is difficult to understand how the 
presence of so small an amount of alcohol could prevent, by ordinary re¬ 
action, the formation of a trace of acid. However, alcohol in sufficient 
quantity does destroy peroxide which has developed in pure chloroform, 
but a high degree of acidity remains. A sample in which the oxidation 
had proceeded for less than two weeks and in which the acid value was, 
according to,previous experience, not much more than twice the oxidizing 
value, was treated with about 2% of alcohol. After about one-lialf hour 
The,-solution became turbid. In two hours practically all peroxide had 
disappeared but the acidity was nearly as great as it was before the alcohol 
"was' added. This ,experiment also confirms the conclusion previously 
reached, that no hydrogen peroxide is present for this would not have been 
destroyed. ' 

When alcohol was used as a preservative in the proportion of 1 to 1000, 
a trace of peroxide was first noticeable at the end of 6 weeks when there 
was also found to be a small increase in the acidity of the chloroform. 
At 1 to, 2000 the alcohol was less'effective as a preservative,, for "the same, 
result was obtained after about one week, 

',Other' Preservatives.—vSome'",other',substances- besides , alcohol ^are 
'known';,'to, have a preservative'-action, upon, chloroform,., The-writer 'se-," 
, ■ \® Baskervilfe,, ,364 
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lected for study several common organic substances, of different types 
with the hope of throwing additional light upon the question of the role 
of the preservative. 

Phenol, benzyl alcohol, petroleum ether, purified lic|uid petrolatum and 
meth 3 d alcohol have been found to be very effective. Different samples 
of chloroform containing 1% of these substances were exposed in the 
usual manner for a period of five months. At no time was it possible to 
obtain even a slight coloration by means of potassium iodide and starch; 
also, not even a slight increase in the acidity could be detected in any case. 
It is thought that all of these substances would be perfectly effective at 
a greater dilution, but this has not been carefully tested except in the case 
of the petroleum oils. 

The phenol solution was finalty evaporated in a current of air. The 
residue was not colored and it dissolved completely in water. It ■was 
converted into 2,4,6-tribromophenol, wdiich was found to be pure after 
recrystallization from dil. acetic acid; m. p., 93*^. 

The petrolatum solution was finally evaporated and all chloroform was 
removed from the residue b}’' repeatedly adding alcohol to it and distilling 
off the alcohol. Finally, the residue was tested for chlorine by means of 
copper oxide, with negative results. 

These effective preservatives represent greatly different types of sub¬ 
stances, and it is apparent that chemical structure is not an important 
factor in the preserving action. As to the question of a chemical change 
in the preservative, the results here are in agreement wfith the experience 
with alcohol. It has not been possible to show the presence of any sub¬ 
stance which might be expected to be formed by the oxidation or chlor¬ 
ination of the preservatives. 

Further experiments with the petroleum oils have showm that these 
are considerably more effective than alcohol and this is especially signifi¬ 
cant because the former are so resistant to chemical change. Pure chloro¬ 
form containing 1 part of petroleum ether in 1000 was under observation 
for three, and a half months, during -which no trace of peroxide coiild be 
detected. The same result was obtained with liquid petrolatum. At 
a "dilution of 1 part in 2000 a trace of peroxide first appeared with liquid,' 
petrolatum after five weeks. With petroleum ether, the result was not 
'quite; so good. • 

Benzene, benzoic acid, 'ether and acetone were found to have a decided 
anticatalytic action, but are not as effective,,as the substances'previously 
mentioned.' Acetic acid and 'carbo^n,■ tetrachloride ' are', almost'■,without, 
■action, which proves that the preservative action is not due merely , to,' the 
presence of, a foreign substance. 

Observations ■ were made on the .■auto-oxidation; of two ■other substances^ 
closely related to chloroform, namely,.bromofom' 'and'methylene;chloride.'■ 
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Tlie latter cle-veloped a decided, although very small amount of oxidizing 
substance after 10 weeks’ standing. With bromoform the development 
of oxidizing substance and acid was rapid at first but it soon reached a 
maximuni which was not large. 

Summary 

Chloroform undergoes auto-oxidation in diffused light with the formation 
of a peroxide, which is very probably dichloro-carbon-peroxide. This 
substance is formed at a gradually increasing rate and its accumulation 
proceeds up to a certain point, where rapid decomposition sets in. Beyond 
this point the oxidation of the chloroform continues, although very little 
peroxide is found in the solution. 

The phosgene, carbon dioxide, chlorine and hydrochloric acid present 
in the oxidized product result from decomposition and hydrolysis of the 
peroxide. 

The preservative plays the role of an anticatalyst, 

Detroit, Michigan 


NOTES 

The Molecular Conductivity of Potassium Iodide in EpicMorohydriii.— 
Epichloroliydrin^ was treated with anh 3 ^drous copper sulfate for few 
days and the product distilled. It had a constant boiling point of 115°. 
After a second distillation the distillate was colorless and had a constant 
conductance of 0.2 X 10“^. This could not be changed after repeated 
treatment and distillation. The potassium iodide used was known to 
have been of very high purit}^ 

The solubility of potassium iodide in this solvent was first found by a 
preliminary experiment. It was found that a gram molecule in 60 liters 
would give just'the convenient solution. Therefore, 0.0277 g. of potas¬ 
sium iodide was dissolved in 10 cc. of epichloroliydrin and the conductance 
was ' found by the well-known Kohlrausch method. Every necessary 
precaution was taken and the conductivity cell was kept in a thermostat 
at ,a'constant temperature of 18 . 00 °, . The value of the cell constant at 
that temperature was found to be 0 . 260 . 


Mol. vol. , 

Spec. cond. 

' Mol. coud. 

Liters 

X lO* mhos 

Mhos 

TO. ■/ 

2.3 

' T3.8" : 

120 ,, ■ 

1.3 

. ,16.6 

240 ' 

0.8 

,.T9.2 

■ '480 . 

0.63 

25.4"' 


■T A' coiimiercial product. 
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When the nioleciilar conductivity is plotted against volume, a, nearly 
straight line is obtained. 

Contributio\^ from the N. a. Yajnik 

Cl-mMISTRY Di^PARTxMRNT BoDH Raj SOBtTl 

Forman Citoistian Cohinon 
Fahorr, India 

Received June 16, 1923 

The Points of Minimum Swelling of Ash-Free Gelatind—In an earlier 
paper- we described experiments indicating two points of minimum in the 
curve showing the degree of swelling of gelatin as a function of Sorensen 
(Ph) value, one at 4.7 and the other at 7.7. This finding was criticized 



S 4 fi 6 ■ 7 8 ■ '9 10 11 12 


Ph value of buffer solution 

Fig. 1.—The two points of minimuni swelling of ash-free 
'' gelatin.' 

by vSheppard' and' Elliott^ on the,ground that the gelatin used was not'ash¬ 
free. It was intimated that the point of minimum found'at,7.7-wasprob- 
ably, due to mineral impurities in the'gelatin'used. ,' 

^ Presented before the .Leather and Gelatin 'Division at the „60th meeting' of'-the 
American Chemical Society,'Milwaukee,'Wis.,'September 12, 1923.,', ■' 

2" Wilson and Kern, This .Journal, 44, 2633 (1922). ' ' 

® Paper' presented., before the .65th 'meeting' .of'.' .the Am,erieaa,' Chem'ical',;'Society, 
New Haven,.Conn., April 6, 1923. ' ..f;.''.',.'.'',',' 
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Tliroiigli tlie kindness of Dr, Sheppard, we secured a sample of East- 
man’s highly purified gelatin,which proved to be practically asli-free' 
and gave a Sorensen value of 4.7 in distilled water. We repeated the 
experiments exactly as described in the earlier paper, except for using a 
more dilute buffer solution so as to increase the sensitivity of the measure¬ 
ments. Ill all cases, the buffer solutions had a final concentration of 0.02 
M phosphoric acid plus sodium hydroxide to give the desired Sorensen 
value. The results obtained, at 7°, are shown in Fig. 1. 

The second point of minimum, at 7.7, stands out too .sharply to be at¬ 
tributed to experimental error and we found that the results can easily 
be duplicated. Moreover, Mathews and Higley^ studied the absorption 
spectrum of gelatin with changing Sorensen value and found minimum 
values for the wave length of maximum absorption in the ulfraviolet 
at Ph 4.68 and 7.66, coinciding with our points of minimum swelling. 
Since they used gelatin solutions, it was not necessary to use an extraneous 
buffer material. It is important to note that they used purified gelatin 
and regulated the Sorensen value b}^ the simple addition of hydrochloric 
acid or sodium hydroxide. 

That the two points of minimum have a real existence seems established, 
although the explanations offered as to the cause still remain in the contro¬ 
versial stage. 

Laboratories or A. F. Gaccun John Arthur Wiuson 

AND Sons Company Erwin J. Kern 

Midw^aukee, Wisconsin 
Received October 8, 1923 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 
1921, Volume 43 

The Purification and Some Physical Properties of Certain Aliphatic Alcohols, by 
Roger F. Brunei, J. L- Crenshaw and Flise Tobin. 

P. 565, In line 22, instead of 0.00042/-''’' read ‘‘0.00()3()71/-V’ 

P. 574. Table I, under columns headed d?^ and read as follows. 
w-Propyi alcohol '/b'e-Biityl alcohol 


A ■ . ■ 

0.79975 

A 

0.79762 

B 

0.79952 

B 

0.79762 

Most probable value 

0.7997 

C (Res.) 

0.79764 

Mi, 

17.54 

Most probable value 

0.79763 

.?dC“Biityl alcohol 
A-III ' ' ' 

IV 

0.80228 

0.80234 

^4” 

22.22' 


For method of preparation, see Sheppard, Sweet and Benedict, This Journal, 445 
1868(1922).'^ ' , , 

4 Paper presented,before thC'Leather and'Gelatin Division at the 66th,iiieeting'o!' 
the American, Chemical Society, Milwaukee, Wis., September 12,1923.. 
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B 0.S0224 

Most probable value 0.80229 

lf 2^5 -22.14 

P. 575. Table II, under column headed read as follows* 
fz-Propyl alcohol wa-Butyl alcohol 

Authors’value 0.7997 Authors’value 0.79763 

P. 576. .y( 5 ’(;-Butyl alcohol 

Authors’value 0.80229 

P. 577. In line 7, for ^‘k = 0.0323GS” read ‘^k - 0.032368.” 

1922, VoLUMU 44 

Ion Activities in Homogeneous Catalysis* The Formation of Para-cMoro-acetan- 
ilide from Acetylchloro-amino-benxene, by Herbert S. Harned and Harry Seitz. 

P. 1478. In Equation 1, instead of “CcH 3 NCiCOCH.,+ -f H -f CP"” read ‘"CeHs- 
NCICOCH 3 + H++ Cl-” 

P. .1480. In the second line from the bottom, read ‘’log I^T'' = aC — 

P. 1483. In the eleventh line of the text, read ‘'‘whence Ec is found to be 2.14 X 
10‘^ cals, between 25° and 35°, and 1.93 X 10*^ cals.,” etc. 

A Study of the Velocity of tlydrolysis of Ethyl Acetate, by Herbert S. Hanied and 
Robert Pfanstiel. 

'T'/ 'T* 'T'/ __ 'J~' 

P. 2201. For ~read - V 

-f E i E 

: Examination of Neoarsphenamine. II. The Constitution of the French Drugs, 
by A. 'Douglas Macallum. 

P.2681. Table II, the last three lines should read: 

Element or.group ■■■ Av. % found Molecular proportions 

Bisulfite (—CHoOSOaNa) . 29.12 ■ 1.844 


Total 2.144 ' 

Sulfonate (—SOgNa) 0 .278 

P. 2582, Note added hy author (December 18, 1922). 

The general sparing solubility of these compomids in alcohols is in agreement with 
an arseno structure, this property having been used at one time by Bart (Ger. pat. 270,- 
568) to distinguish certain arseno compounds from the arsenoxides and arsines. 

The Absorption of Carbon Monoxide by Cuprous Ammonium Carbonate and Formate 
Solutions, by Alfred T. Larson and.. Clark S. Teitsworth. 

P. 2880. In line 26, instead of “moles per liter,” read “equivalents per liter.” 

P. 2882. In Figs. 2 and 3, the axis of abscissa should be 4 cm. per scale division.' 
In Fig. 2, the axis of ordinate should be 1.25 volumes per.scale division. 

Optically Active Dyes. I, by A. W. Ingersoli with Roger Adams. 

P, 2933.' In line 29, for '“made up to 50 cc,"in a mixture of” read “dissolved in a 
mixture' of.’'* , In'line'32, for “made up to 50 cc. in a mixture of’'’ read “dissolved in a mix- 
'tureof.” '■ 

P. 2934 . In line 8, for “(70 to 75%)” read “(90 to 95%).” 

'P.'.2935.', In 'line 17,' for “/>Bthyl(p-nitrobenzoyiamiiio)acetic ■ Acid” . read',. 
Ethyl-phenyl(p-nitrobeiizoylamino) Acetate.” 

'., P.,,2936. 'In line 4, for, “d-Ethyl(p-nitrobenzoylammo,),acetic Acid’,’''read'.“d* 
Etliyl'-phenyi(|?-nitroben,zoylam'ino) Acetate.” : 

' Index of Authors. P. 2982., ' Omit'line"7,'(“McCollum, E-V., etc.'”). ,' 

■ Index of,Subjects.' ,P. ■ 3004.'" Omit line. reading" “Nutrition,; Newer: 'Knowledge. 
of"(McCo.Eum', book'rev.)-..',2974.. 
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The Action of Hydrogen Peroxide ixpoji Certain Plienyl-Snbstitiited Uric Acids, 

Fourth Paper on PurineSj l')y F. J. Moore aiul l.vlizabeth S. Gatewood. 

,P. 13(). In tlie first line of the last paragraph after tlie words ^'sliowii insert 
‘'hillantoxaidiii, a close relative of.” 

P. 148. Ill tlie teiitli rine from tlie bottom of the page, for F16” read ‘'3). 140.” 

The Interaction of Aliphatic Alcohols and Beta-Gamma-Dibromopropyl IsotMo- 
cyanate, by Raymond M. Hann. 

P. 483, line 19, and P. 486, line 1, for ‘h>bromomethyb2--etho:xy-A'^-thiazoIine” 
read 'Ti(bromomethyl) "2-ethoxy- A“"tliiazoline..■’ ’ 

P. 484, line 9, and P. 486, line 4, for “5"broniomethyl“2diydroxyl-A‘^-tliiazoline” 
read ”5(bromoinethyl)-2-liydroxy-A'^-thiazoline.” 

A Modification of Gillespie’s Method for the Determination of Hydrogen-Ion 
Concentrations, by William D. Hatfield. 

P. 942. In the sub-heading of the first fonr columns in Talile I, instead of "acid 
tube,” ”alk. tube,” ”acid,” ^*alk.” read ”alk. tube,” ”ackl tube,” “alk,,” ”acid.” 

The System, Calcium. Oxide-Carbon Dioxide,, by F.'Hastings vSniyth and 
H. Adams. 

P. 1167. First paragraph of article,, line. 10, 'insteacFof ..'‘Fro.m systems”'. read 
“From such systems.”, ' 

P. 1171. Ninth line from the bottom of the page, instead of "calcium oxide gas” 
read "carbon dioxide gas.” 

P. 1184. Summary, Paragraphs 2 and 4, for "1389°” read ”1339°.” 

The Dse of Bromate in Volumetric Analysis. III. The Determmatioii of Bromate 
in the Presence of Ferric Iron, by G. Fi*ederick Smith. 

P. 1671. Dine 1. Author’s added note: The sodium oxalate used in these ex¬ 
periments was C. A. F. Kahlbaum’s best product "for analysis.” 

The Free Energy and Heat of Formation of Lead Monoxide, l^y David F. Smith 
and Hubert K. Woods. 

P. 2637. In the third line, instead of ”~-0.000000257T3” read "—O.OOOOOOolST^” 
In the fourth line, instead of "0.000000128T3” read "-l-0,000000257Tl” 

Studies on Enzyme' Action. The Relationship between the Chemical Structure 
of Certain Compounds and their Effect upon the Activity of Urease, by 'Flbert W. Rock- 
, wood and William J. Husa. 

P. 2678., In the first paragraph of the article, line 5, instead of "acids of amphoteric” 
read "acids or amphoteric.” 

P. 2682,line 28, and p. 2688, lines 32-33, instead of "effect increasing” read "effect 
decreasing.” 

NEW BOOKS 

Konstanten der Atomphysik (The Constants... of Atomic Physics). By Dr. WMvThisr 
'■ ■ A. ^ Roth and Dr. KaMv SchBEU. Julius'Springer, Linkstr. 23-24, Berlin, W. 9, 

1923. 114 pp. 9 figs. 27.5 X 19.5 cm. Price $2.00. 

TMS' is a separate printing of' 32 tables (114 pp.) from the new fifth edi¬ 
tion of ‘Xandolt-Bornstein.I'' As such it needs no introduction to the scien-. 
tific p.ublic except to say that the same high level of thoroughness and 'ac¬ 
curacy' has .been ' maintained, as in' previous , editions*,'' The data purport 
"'..to..be complete to,.the end of 19.21,. and^the many,/specialists' wli'G.,,have.' 
■ .made ■ the selection seem to have done, their work well' The...'German 
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Commission’s atomic weights are used, “Avogadro’s number” is called 
hoschniidt’s, and other “scars of war” are apparent, but as a whole one 
feels only admiration for the achievement of such a task under the diffi¬ 
culties which must have beset it. The tables include among other things 
radioactive' constants, ages of minerals, molecular magnitudes, selected 
wave lengths from all types of spectra, crystal structures, and many kinds 
of data concerning radiation. Some defective type has been used on p. 4, 
and at the top of Table 6, “Sa,” should read “6a.” 

Norris F. 

Fluorescenz und Phosphorescenz im Lichte der Netieren Atomtlieorie (FliioresceEce 
and Phosphorescence in the Light of the Modem Atomic Theory). By Pbtbr 
Pringsheim. Second Hdition, revised, Julius Springer, Berlin, 1923. viii d- 
228 pp. 33 figs. 22 X 14 cm. ' 

The first edition of this excellent little monograph has been reviewed 
in This Journal, 44^ 1602 (1922). The addition of 60 references has 
again brought the bibliography up to date. The text has been revised 
and amplified throughout to bring it into conformity with the most recent 
conclusions of research. Consequently a number of provisional state¬ 
ments in the first edition now reappear as definite and dependable con¬ 
clusions. The advantages of such a revision, though it has expanded the 
book by onl}^ 20 pages, need not be further emphasized. It is to be hoped 
that the author will be able to continue this polic}^ in later editions. 

G. S. Forbss 

Gnindriss der Photochemie in elementarer Barsteilung als Einfiilirtoig in das Stnditim 
(Outline of 'Photochemistry, in Elementary Presentation, as Introduction." to the 
Subject).—By Prof. Dr. J. Plotnikow, Professor and' Director of the. Physico¬ 
chemical Institute at the Royal Technical Hochschule at' Agram.' Walter de Gruy- 
ter and Company, Berlin and Leipzig, 1923. vi -f 196 pp. 34 figs. ■ 23 X 15 cm. 
Price $1.00. 

The misfortunes of the author between 1917 and 1920 ' due, to political 
and economic convulsions in Russia and surrounding countries have 
been' recounted in a review of ' “AUgemeine Photochemie,” .This Journal, 
43 j 2260 (1921). ■ Later die received ■news that .“the exponents of^ the 
.new civilization” in Russia had converted'intO'cigarette w.rappers the ..manu¬ 
script of his “Photo'ciiemisches Praktikum” wiiich, ready'for the press,.' 
had 'been ''Stored in 'Moscow. '' Accepting a'call to Agram with ■ high, Impes 
of 'resuming experimental research, he., fotmd the laboratory'.'appropriated; 
for ;other purp'oses.' His inextinguishable creative, impulse, then foun'd 
expression in the present work,■■which he describes' as a summary'Uf. 'his' 
•previous' books, but in elementary dorm, intelligible to ai! 'desiring,' 'to ..'M-. 
low the ne'wer'developments .'Ofnatural science.','■ ■'' 

' ThC" beginnings of. pliotoGhemistry among the ancients' and its'.prO'gre^," 
down to "recent'times interest’: the’ author" more' than the",theorizing'..'of'■. .the,' 
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last tc‘!i yeai's. Tlie atom and Kinsteiids plix:)to-eqiiivalence are in¬ 
deed, more adequately treated than in ‘‘Allgenieiiie/Photoelieniie.’’ T,lie 
}:iowe\a,a% fm,i:ikly distrusts tliese as a fcn.nida,tio,!:i for pliotodieiiiic^al 
tlK‘ory; coiriplete omission of varioitvsiiypotlieses and tlieories wliich 
liave recently 1;)eeii the subject of much discussion may liave seemed neces¬ 
sary in view of tlie permissilde size of the book and, in view of tlie audience 
for wliich it is intended. Plotnikow*s own welbknow,n convictions regard¬ 
ing photochemical valence, kinetics, and temperature coeflicients are de¬ 
veloped at .some length. The present divergen.ce of opinion with regard 
tO' such matters might have been more distinctly stated. Examples and 
applications of photochemical action are given in quantity and variety 
sufficient to whet the reader’s appetite for wider information along these 
lines. Considering the author’s thorough knowledge of photoehemical 
technique and his important contributions towards its improyement, an 
exposition in greater detail wonld have been welcome. 

The author brought to his task the resources of a lifetime of experimental 
research, technical experience and deductive thought in this domain 
of science. He has triumphed over crushing anxieties and disappoint¬ 
ments, and has produced a highly readable and instructive book which 
meets a real need in chemical pedagogy. For him, moreover, pliotocliem- 
istry is a passion as well as a problem, and his enthusiasm must infect the 
most casual reader. 

G. S. Forbks 

The Determination of Hydrogen Ions. An elementary treatise on the hydrogen elec¬ 
trode, indicator and supplementary methods with an indexed bibliography on appli¬ 
cations. By W. MANSFinrn CuARK, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, Hygienic 
Laboratory, United States Public Health Service. Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, U. S. A. Second edition, reprinted, June, 1923. 480 pp. 42 iigs. 
23.5 X 15,5 cm. Price net, posti)aid, $5.00, UnitedBtates, Canada, Mexico, Cuba; 

. $5.50, other countries. 

This second edition gives a detailed exposition of “the two methods which 
are in use daily by workers in several distinct branches of biological sci¬ 
ence.” Colorimetric methods and the electrometric method for measuring 
hydrogen-ion concentrations and various forms of apparatus are described 
"fully. Sufficient theory is''presented to give the experimenter a good 
understanding of the'meaning of his results. Supplementary methods 
, are .also briefly reviewed, with references, and an extensive bibliography 
on methods and applications of hydrogen-ion determinations is given, 

.Some'of' the 'chapters' of the^ first edition have been rewritten and all 
'. have', been.brought up to date, resulting in a work of 480 pages as compared 
' ' with' 31.2'.'pages in. the original issue. A number' of additions'are worthy 
of:special.' mention.; A long list of.indicators with their colorS';and ranges- 
of "'"usefulness has been added. The chapter on approximate indicator 
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methods has been greatly expanded. An elementary description of the 
potentiometric method for measuring electromotive forces has been added 
to the description of the electrometric method with more or less repetition in 
a later chapter. However, according to the footnote on p. 149, this matter 
needs emphasis. Descriptions of the ballistic galvanometer and electron- 
tube methods of measuring electromotive forces have been added. The 
chapter on reduction potentials has been considerably extended and in¬ 
teresting relationships between the hydrogen electrode, metal electrodes 
in solutions of metal ions, and oxidation-reduction electrodes are pointed 
out. A description of the quinhydrone method brings the chapter on 
supplementary methods up to date. Over 900 references have been added 
to the bibliography, making a total of more than 2,000 references on hy¬ 
drogen-ion methods and their applications in various branches of science. 

In the chapter on standardization of measurements of Sorensen values 
(Ph) the author points out that the electrometric method measures' only 
ratios between concentrations, so that for the calculation of Ph values 
a determination of one concentration by an independent method is re¬ 
quired. Sorensen assumed that conductance data gave the correct degree 
of dissociation for 0,1 M hydrochloric acid solution and based his Ph 
values on that. Recent work on activities has shown that Sorensen’s 
assumption was undoubtedly in error, but in the meantime a vast amount 
of hydrogen-ion data has been accumulated in Which Sorensen’s value for 
the 0.1 N' calomel electrode has been accepted. In view of the still un¬ 
settled state of the newer conceptions of electrolytic dissociation and the 
possibility of further changes, and also in view of the large amount of 
data based on Sorensen’s \Wlue for the calomel electrode, the author wisely 
recommends that Sorensen’s value continue to be used for the present. 

A few minor points where improvement could be made seemed worthy 
of mention. Some of the tables lack titles, notably Table 3. The first 
paragraph in small type on p. 44 seems out of place. The sections on 
the theory of concentration cells, pp. 144 and 154, should contain some 
mention of the liquid-junction potential difference, which is neglected in 
the treatment. The statement that no important chain can be constructed 
without involving liquid-junction potentials (p. 163) is too general. 

This is a complete and useful book and should be in the hands of ail 
who' work on hydrogen-ion concentrations. That it fills a need is evidenced 
by the exhaustion of the reprint of the first edition and the second edition. 

Warr:$n C. l^oSB'URG'H AKD'Marion, Hprn^Y "': , 

Oxidations and Reductions' in the Animal Body, By' H. D.' Dakin..' Second'edition. 
Tongmans, Green and Co. '■ New' ’York,'London, Toronto, Bo'mbay,, Calcutta "and' 
Madras,1922. ix + 176 pp. 24'X'16 cm. Price $2.00 net.^ 

', Ten, 'years, have' elapsed' since 'the, finst edition, of'' this': M.onograp'h ''''ap-' 
pearedk'' For'the',mo,st partvThe-addition'Of.new.'experimentaldata,and''oc'-. 
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casioiial alterations in opinion are all that has been attempted in revising 
it, but the d.ia|:)ter on The Carboh 3 ^'drates—the one most affected by prog¬ 
ress made in the ten-^’ear period,—has been to a large extent recast. It 
is of interest tliat the new matter of this chapter deals chiefly with the 
earlier steps in the cleavage of glucose, before oxidation lias l)ecome in¬ 
volved at all, for this seems to show that Dakin has already begun a task 
which, ill liis preface, he sets himself for the future. There he says: 'It 
lias become increasingly clear in recent years that the oxidations and re¬ 
ductions occurring in the living body are so closely interwoven witlr other 
types of reaction, especially condensation and hydrolysis, that it would 
seem that their consideration apart from other metabolic changes was be¬ 
coming unduly artificial and could not be justified much longer.” A sec¬ 
tion on the formation of sugar from fatty acids, and a few others not to be 
found in the original edition, also bear witness to the same tendency.^^^ 

In the beginning, the author undertook to treat his subject almost 
wholly from the standpoint of the fate of organic compounds in the animal 
body, and little attention was paid to the mechanism of their oxidation or 
reduction. The space devoted to this question has now been about 
doubled; Wieland's dehydrogenation theory receives particular attention, 
and this and other developments relating to the participation of water 
in oxidation-reduction processes lead finally to an account’ of the remark¬ 
able catalyst (glutathione) recently discovered by Hopkins in animal and 
plant tissues. 

The book will continue to be a mine of ready information to those in¬ 
terested in this field. It is to be hoped that the author can now find time 
to revise it at more frequent intervals, for no other publication covers the 
same ground. 

Cyrus H. Fiskb 

Chemie der Pflanzenzelle (The Chemistry, of the Plant Cell). • By Dr. .Viktor. Grafb, 
Professor of the Biochemistry of 'Plants at the University of Vienna,.. Gebr'ilder 
. , Boriitraeger, Berlin, ,1922. ■ viii 4“ 420 pp, 32 figs.' 25.5 X. 46,5'cm.. 

In this book the physiology of plants is,, treated from the point of. view 
of'the energy transformation involved, with the structural and chemical 
aspects of, the subject as .a background. ■ There are, three portions, the first 
of which mcliides. a descriptive treatment''of such fundamental physico¬ 
chemical processes as osmotic pressure,, mterfacial tension, and colloidal 
.'behavior;'.' the'second section treats of the structure of plants and the 
'.chemistry of the.'ir' components, including enzymes, pigments and toxins; 
and .the .third and largest section deals with the dynamic chemistry of plants, 
particularly as displayed in the processes of photosynthesis "and the per- 
; ception of. and' response tO' stimulus. 

The 'first'section is the least satisfactory:' the explanations are 'Often.' 
cumbersome and the examples poorly chosen; it is often difficult to i.uider- 
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stand the author's meaning. The chapters on stimulation and response' 
show the author at his best. 

The book' as a whole is poorly organized, and reflects by its errors of 
citation and its neglect of recent important researches the author's lack 
of foreign periodicals. The author displays a not unusual fault in being 
hypercritical of theories which cannot conveniently be reconciled with 
those which he himself supports. 

All life processes are considered first of all as transformations of energy; 
eveiy theor}^ to be acceptable to the author must account satisfactorily 
for the intake, storage or release, and outgo of energy. This' alone makes 
the book unusually suggestive; the treatment of photosynthesis, and of 
stimulus and response is well worth a thoughtful perusal, even though the 
reader may remain unconvinced or even at times doubtful of the real 
meaning. Another striking feature of the book is the constant invocation 
of vaguely defined surface phenomena as explanations of vital phenomena. 

The author does not successfully generalize his conclusions; in fact, he 
seems to despair of the ultimate solution of many problems. The book 
will appeal to those who insist upon meticulous observance of detail; 
those who ruthlessly demand clear and concise generalizations will hardly 
be satisfied. 

S. C. Brooks 

Practical Bacteriology for Chemical Students. . By . David Bdus, Pli.D., D.Sc.', Head 
of the Department of Bacteriology and Botany in the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow. Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, Ne-w York; 39 
Paternoster Row, London, L- C. 4; Toronto, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 1923. 
viii-f 136 pp. 55 figs. 19.5X13 cm. Price $1.50. 

David Ellis, the author, is already known to American workers in the 
field of bacteriology tlirough the medium of his textbook, “The Outlines 
of Bacteriology,” and a later work, “The Iron Bacteria.” He has also 
contributed numerous monographs on the subject of the iron bacteria 
which have special, interest for the waterworks biologist and engineer. 
In all of these he has shown an ability to present fundamental information 
in'an .effective, way. 

■' His reason for compiling the little volume which is here reviewed is' that 
'.'.'in'the study of Chemistry there are.many avenues' of research which are 
closed'to the intending investigator owing,to a lack of knowledge of. the 
elementary principles of bacteriology.”' If the^ book is an aid to over-",' 
coming this deficiency, it is a real contribution to scientific 'literature.'; 
it .iS' the Judgment of the revie’wer that, the book does this. and,, that'it will' 
appeal most strongly to the'class it seeks to reach. ■ . . ■ 

' '. There are' twelve, chapters of about' equal' length, each of which takes the. 
form,,, of ,a series 'Of laboratory exercises 'designed to "acquaint the'beginner' 
with./fundafnental,'principles .and procedures ,'in, bacteriology and to,,famil,-' 
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iarize him with the working tools of the science. Discussion of tlie sub¬ 
ject matter of chapters and explanation of results are interspersed with the 
exercises. The latter are clearly set apart, eacli step is numerically indi¬ 
cated, forTiiiilas are given for solutions and examples presented for the 
calculation of results. There are 55 figures, most of wiiicli are conven¬ 
tionalized drawings designed to set forth essential details. The book 
is a manual of elementary procedures amplified by' the minimum of dis¬ 
cussion and designed to serve, as a guide to the acquisition of more complete 
knowledge. 

The first eight chapters deal with such subjects as bacteriological appa¬ 
ratus, culture media and their use, staining, morphological and physio¬ 
logical characteristics of bacteria, biochemical activities and methods of 
isolation and numerical estimation. The ninth and tenth chapters deal 
with the examination of water and sewage. Usual procedures are given 
and also confirmatory tests for BacU coU contmums, The latter do not in¬ 
clude some of the more recent tests which have largely supplanted, at least 
ill this country, the older tests and which give a far better idea of the 
fecal or non-fecal origin of colon forms. Methods for the identification 
of Bact^ mteritidis sparogenes are also given in detail. The two concluding 
chapters deal with yeasts and moulds. The novitiate in the science will 
find a great deal in these chapters which will acquaint him with the prin¬ 
cipal types of these organisms, methods for their culture and their bio¬ 
chemical reactions. 

There are certain omissions in information which, if added, would not 
greatly increase the size of the book and would add considerably to its 
value. 

A short description of the microscope would be of great value to many 
students of chemistry. The writer has found that a great number of sucli 
' students are entirely unfamiliar with this-delicate instrument which is so 
invaluable in many branches of science. The diiferent morphological 
groups of bacteria could well have been described to acquaint the new 
.vstiident w.ith'the, exterior appearance of these cells as .seen under the micro¬ 
scope. 

No ,mention, :is made ,of the-adjustment of culture media reaction by 
means,'nfhydrogen-ion '.determinations, nor of the use of hydrogen-ion 
concentration'ill, determinations 'of acidity of cultures. Tli,is practice lias 
almost displaced former titration methods, which deserve mention only 
, as' secondary procedures. 

The book'as.-a w^hole merits approval from the standpoint of what it 
" purports to be. .Many of the exercises will provide teachers as .well as' 
,., ..students ''with suggestions for laboratory work. ,_ 


C," .Whipfu^" 
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Mms Dermatitis from Rhus Toxicodendron, Radicans and Diversiloba (Poison Ivy). 
Its Pathology and Chemotherapy. By Jambs B. McNair. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1923, xi + 298 pp, 18 figs. ' 23.5 X 5 cm. Price $4.15 
postpaid 

With the exception of Chapter XII, the remaining fifteen chapters of 
this book represent a collection of reprints of papers previously published 
by the author in various botanical and medical journals. The guiding 
aim is to establish a scientific basis for the treatment of dermatitis produced 
by the poisonous constituents of the rhus species (poison ivy, poison oak, 
etc,). It is stated in the preface that “The investigation of this poison has 
been carried on from the standpoint of pharmacology, of botany and of 
chemistry.” The botanical and pharmacognostic features are considered 
in the first eight chapters, which abound in historical reviews and sum¬ 
maries of the literature. The original work along botanical lines is found 
in these chapters and appears to be sound. Probably the best part of the 
book is in Chapter X, which deals with the “Chemistry of the Poisonous 
Principle.” This is claimed to be a polyhydric phenol, named by the 
author ‘‘lobinol” (from Rims diversiloba or poison oak). It is not a definite 
chemical substance, but appears to be a yellowish-brown, ydscoiis (oily?) 
residue (p. 93, analytical scheme) with phenolic properties, and neither a 
protein nor a glucoside. It may be a mixture, similar to or identical with 
toxicodendrol, the oily constituent of Rhus toxicodendron (poison lYy)^ 
first described by Pfaff. Hence, the reader is left in doubt as to the real 
identity of the constituent, and as to the justification of coining a new name 
(“lobinol”) for it. 

Chapter XIV deals with immunity to the poison and consists almost 
entirely of a review of the literature. The author argues against the pro¬ 
duction of immunity by the administration of the poison, but is of the opin¬ 
ion that natural immunity exists against it, though, this is usually relative 
and seldom absolute. ' 

Coming to Chapters XV and XVI,. which deal with remedies for and 
treatment of the dermatitis, • disclosure of the rational remedy would be 
expected, for the author states in the preface “Botany and pathology com¬ 
bined with a chemical knowledge of the structure of' the^ poison .have 
yielded a, rational remedy for Rhus dermatitis.” However, this, is, not the 
case,'' and for the following reasons: (1). The structure and nature of the 
poison remain unsolved. (2) Erroneous speculations in pharmac,ology 
cannot furnish'the basis of a "rational treatment., 'Eor instance,,.'h; "is 
atated on pp, 113-114 that “The, erythrocytes contribute hemoglobin "the 
iron' of which has the power, to combine with lobinol. 'Likewise the' blood 
brings'glucose which on its conversion into, glucuronic' acid, probably has"' 
power'to, combine,, with'the noxious properties'of lobinol.”''' Similar ideas 
'„'are',reiterated ''On''''p',''"17,6. "''Moreover,, if it'iS'''true',that '‘'‘There,is reason to. 
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believe tliat Rhus poison is not transmitted by body fluids.(p. 114), 

these speculations could have been omitted. (3) Out of a long list of 
therapeutic agents and trials, the most suitable remedy settled upon by 
the author is a lotion containing ferric chloride. This is not new. Metah 
lie salts (lead acetate, etc.) are well known to be effective precipitants of 
the poison and useful in treatment of the dermatitis. (4) The remaining 
measures and adjuncts in the treatment proposed by the author are familiar 
and largely empirical, inclusive of the parafSn treatment, which had been 
exploited during the World War for severe skin, burns from flame pro¬ 
jectors, etc. 

' From what is known of skin irritants C'dermitant,'’ used by the author 
presumably means the same) in general, including war compounds, etc., 
the designation of rlius dermatitis as a ^specific disease’* is not justified. 
The use of the heading, *‘Chemotherapy... for the various and mixed 
treatments outlined in Chapter XVI is not in accordance with the accepted 
meaning of the term., 

On the whole, this book will furnish interesting and profitable reading 
for the general reader. However, for the physician and investigator the 
inclusion oT considerable irrelevant and redundant material reduces its 
usefulness. This exists on pp. 109, 110, 122, 132, 138, 142, 144, 146, in 
most of Chapter XV which contains a six-page list of remedies, most of 
which are obsolete, and among the 34 pages of “abstracts,” really detailed 
descriptions, of clinical case histories in the Appendix. In the Appendix 
there are 77 pages of a systematized bibliography pertaining to thus and 
other matters, a good part of which will be useful to futitre students of the 
subject. In view of the great difficulties of investigating skin irritants 
and the practical nature of the problem of thus dermatitis, the efforts and 
aim of the author are laudable. However, it may be doubted if our 
.knowledge of rhus dermatitisffias'been-'advanced since the .work'of .Pfaff^ 
in 1897. 44'':''v 


P. J. Hanzwk 
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^ This'i.u'd'ex was'p'repared'in the'Editorial'dfficejs'of.I 'through U,'he courtesy of 

Dr.'IS. J..Crane and .under his direction. 
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Ethylene, rate of reaction betw'een Br and, 1014; catalytic combination of, and H 

in the presence of metallic Cu, 1196, 2235; action of SeOCla upon.... 1795 

Ethylene glycol, partition of acetylene betw^een, and. trimethylene glycol, 1,2- 
propylene ' glycol, 2-methyI-2,4-pentanediol and glycerol, 3122, 3123; par¬ 
tition of C 2 H 2 between 1,4-tetramethylene glycol and.'.. 3130 

Ethyl ether, mutual soly. of, and water..... 1143 

Ethylidene decametliylene glycol... 3131 

Etliylidene glucose...... 3116 

Ethylidene glycerol, 3114; structure of... 3121 

Ethylidene glycerol bromohydrin. 3114: 

Ethy!idene-«-methy!glucoside. 3115 

Ethylidene~2-meth3d-2,4-pentanediol... 3115 

Ethylidene octamethyleiie glycol.... .•••-. .. ...3132 

EthylidenepinacoL...... ....-- 3115 

Ethylidene 1,2-propyIene glycol.'_-.......' 3114 

Ethylidene tetramethylene glycol.......3115, 3130 

Ethylidene trimethylene glycol...■...3114. 

Ethylmagnesium iodide, optimum condition for the prepn. of.................. 159, 

Europium, abso,rption'spectrum of........ ■ 911 

Evaporation, rate of, of electrons from hot-filaments, -997; application of systematic' 

fractionation to'Hg in a high-speed, -diffusion app...-1592 

Explosion, temp, of, for endothermic substances.....' 2430 

Fats, hlanual of Standard Methods for the Analysis of (Thurston, book rev.}'.T0S9 

Fatty acids, highly,satd., of fish oils- ........... -1289 

Feeding'stuffs, 'quant, detn.' of amino acids of.-815 

Fenchyl's-emicarbazide..i-.... .. .. .» -.3004 

'Ferricyanide/ electrometric--titration ''of';.V-..2013 
, Ferric oxide.SeeJwio»£fc. V 

Filaments, rate of'evapn.'of-electrons:from..hot.'. .... 

Films,, eiEuisionS':of,'mineral nil with'soap and'''Water^-*dnterfaciai'.-:/ 
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niter, light.. ...... 2958 

I?isclier, Emil- Aus meinem Leben (book rev.)... 862 

Fisb oils, highly imsatd. fatty acids of... .... 1289 

Flocculation, relation of H-ion concn. to the, of a colloidal clay..... 1243 

Fluidity, and Plasticity (Bingham, book rev.)... 865 

Fluoreiie, soly. relations of.... 634 

Fluorenone, reaction with phenol...■ 3075 

Flnorenone series.....■ 3071 

Fluorescence, of oxidation products of Grignard compds., 2069; im Lichte der 

Neueren Atomtheorie (Pringsheim, book rev.).. 3143 

Fluoroheptaacetylcellulose.'.... 834 

Finorotetraacetyifructose...'.... . 2388 

Fluorotetraacetylglucose. 834 

Fluorotriacetylxylose.... 835 

Foods, Use of, for the Preservation of Vitality and Health (McCollum, book rev.), 

' 259; Vital Factors of (Ellis, Macleod, book rev.), 559; Analysis (Thurston, 

bookrev.)..... 1089 

Formaldehyde, detn, in paraformaldehyde, 1493; detn. in presence of substances 
; found:in formalin, 2150; detection of.. ...,. ...2378 

Formic acid,, decompn, by H 2 S 04 r 447; catalytic decompn. in^ acetic anhydride,' , 

455; reactions of, at the surface of almnina, 809; detn. of........... 1087 

Formulas, simplified method of writing “electronic”... 1272 

Freezing points,, correction to the, diagram of Pb-Na alloys. 1901 

, Fructose, action of dry HBr on. 182 

Fuller’s earth, effect on pinene and other terpenes.... 728 

Fumaric acid, phys. properties of, 1003; prepns. from, 2156; salts of. 2341 

Furalacetone...■. 3042 

Furalacetophenone. ... 3043 

Furfural, reduction of, and its derivs.■...' 3029 

Furoin....,.........,. 3042 

^^-FuryiacryHc acid.....,. 3042 

Furylalcohol, ... 3041 

; GALEIC-add-benzein.,...'... 2992 

Gallium, at. m^t. of..,....568,, 1155 


Gases, app. for working with, at low temp,, 332; soly. reiatioos of certain, 682; 
sp. heats of'polyatomic, at low temps., 874; adsorption by oxide catalysts, 
887; influence of temp., pressure and supporting material for the catalyst on 
' the adsorption of, by Ni, 920; heat capacities and entropies of diatomic 
and polyatomic, 1445; electrode, 1723; entropy of diatomic, and rotational 


, ■ sp, heat, 2277; adsorption by Cu, 2296; adsorption of mixed, by charcoal- 2638 

Geber, Alchemy of (Darmstaedter, book rev.).....1341 

Gelatin, d., and hydratio'n in, sols, 2613; points of,min. swelling of ash-free..... 3139 
Germanium, extn, from Ge-bearing ZnO, 1380; metallic—^prepn. of fused—^phys. 

' and chem. properties.__......... 203,3 

Germanium dioxide, prepn. of, free from As—detection,of minute amts. ,of As in, ■ ■ 

' 1380; reduction of...2033 

Glass,'adsoi-ption.of toluene vapor on plane, surfaces, 63; evidence from the, sp, . 

, heats of glycerol that the entropy of a, exceeds that of a crystal at the abs.' 

,,; zero, 93; -to-inetal joint, 716, 2135; wetting of, by Hg,..2255. 

Gluconyl-|>-arsanilicacid....______761 

,d-0iucose,,'action of dry HBr .on.',........,.' 181 
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Glycerol, evidence from the sp. heats of, that the enti'opy of a glasS' exceeds that of 
a crystal at the abs. zei'o, 93; partition of C 2 H 2 between, and ethylene glycol, 

trimethylene glycol and 1,2-propylene glycol....'__ 3123 

Glycine, characteristics of the 2 cryst. forms of.... 1934 

Gold, effect of light and H-ion concn. on the formation of colloidal, in silicic acid 

gel............. 2261 

Graphite, some properties of, 572; structnre and dimensions of.■...■ 264 

Graphs, method for reproducing, in quantity.....'.... 2961 

Gravitation, Theoiy of General Relativity and (Silberstein, book rev.). .. 864 

Grignard reagents, quant, estn. of the, 150; reaction between ethylenic hydro¬ 
carbons and the, 554; prepn.-of dialkyl Hg compds. from the, 820; action on 
keto acids, 1086; yields of some...2462 

Halides, electrometric titration of the, in the presence of one another, 623; 

reaction of org. Hg compds. with...... 1068 

Halogen-alkyl sulfonates, reaction between organomagnesium halides and. 839 

Haiogenation, 480; of the acetals. 1552 

Halogens, simultaneous detn. of S and, in org. compds., 255; at. vols. of, and 
alkali metals in combination, 423; diams. of atoms of, 424; absorption by 

mercurous salts.....,... 2769 

Hay, amino acids of clover.. .... 815 

Heat, capacities and entropies of diatomic and polyatomic gases.. .... 1445 

Heat of coagulation, of FesOa hydrosol with NaoSO^... 311 

Heat of formation, of PbO...2632, 3142 

Heat of ionization, and at. structure.... ,2805, 

Heat of solution, of T1 in dil. TI amalgams......... 1455 

Heat of vaporization, of Hg and Cd... 2080 

He,iirj^’s law, apparent deviation from, for the system NHs-H^O..... 915 

Heptaidehyde. 1083 

Hexahydrophenyi semlcarbazide, 3006; decompn. at elevated temps.. 3010 

Hexahydrophenyl urazole..■...... . .3011 

Hexamethylenetetramine, crystal structure of.■..'__ ■:'22 

Hexosanii.nes, Their Derivs., and Mucins and Mucoids (Levene, book rev.).. 4861 

History, of Chemistry (Venable, book rev.), 1854; Beitrage zur, der Naturwis- ■ 

senschaften uiid der Technik (von Lippmann, book rev.) _ 2001 

Holmium, absorption .spectrum of..... ...... -,. 912 

Homococaine, prepn. .of an isomer of.-.....,.... 2738 

.Homoisophorones.. 1924 

Homomesityl oxide. 1922 

Hom.ophorone....,---1924 

/^-Homosaligenin.......—... ...... ,. 2420 

Humin, origin of the, formed by the acid hydrolysis of proteins.,--, ;550. 

Hydantoins, synthesis' of poi>q)eptide... ......843 

HjT'drates, dissociation..pressures of certain' salt, 342; vapor pressures of certain 

hydrated metal sulfates........-_ ....... ' , 578 

,Hydration, of A'cOH and HCL .. ......' 702, 

..Hydrazine, action on the arylmonothioamides of carbethoxyethyl malonate,:... 3092 
Hydrazobenzene, 1786; reduction of.I, ... ..,.....,.,., 1786 

Hydrazodi-£K-naphthyldithiodicarbona'mide.. ..............,... .. " .1041' 

'HydrazO'dithiodiearboiiamides, ring closure ..of, with acetic anhydride.;),,.. 1036' 

Hy,dra 20 iiionotModicarbonamide.s, ring closure'of^ with acetic..anhydride.. 1036. 
',Hydribdic'acid,'activity:ofthe ionS:,of,'2S52;. :cat^ytic:decompn.!,of HaO^^ 
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bromide soln.—rate measurements in dil. solns. and in the absence of sulfate, 

and their interpretation as a function of the activity product of.. 2048 

Hj^drobromic acid, action of dry HBr on carbohydrates and polysaccharides. 176 

Hydrocarbons, reaction between ethylenic, and the Grignard reaction, 554; addn. 

of NCI 3 to unsatd..... 3084 


Hydrochloric acid, condensation of a mixt. of NO and dry HCl at liquid-air 
temp., 332; equil. in the systems, NiCb, C 0 CI 2 , CUCI 2 -H 2 O- 663 ; hydration 
of, 702; precision measurement of the compn. of the const.-boiling mixt. of 
water and, 1220; oxonium compds. in the vapor state, 1675; action of coned., 

on different celluloses, 1729; conductance of dil... 2017 

Hydrogen, prepii. of active, 261; at. wt. of, 563; dissociation of mol, from the 
entropies of diatomic and monatomic, 673; detn. in org. compds. with As and 
with Hg, 998; catalytic combination of C 2 H 4 and, in the presence of metallic 
Cu, 1196, 2235; analysis of, for traces of N, 1688; vapor pressure of, ‘2326; 
water-jacketed, electrode, 2503; equilibria in systems involving Ca, N and, 


2559; diffusion' through metals... 2857 

Hydrogen bromide. See Hydrohromic acid. 

Hydrogen chloride. , See Hydrochloric acid. 

Hydrogenhexasulfide. .... >.... . ... . ■ OOl 

Hydrogen ion, factors detg. the activity of, 702; catalysis by acids.... . .'2813, 2815 
Hydrogen-ion concentration, modification of Gillespie’s method for the detn. of, 

940,, 3142; relation to the flocctilation of a colloidal clay, 1243; source of 
. trouble "in electrometric measurements of, 1904; effect on the formation of 

■ colloidal Au in silicic acid gel, 2261; Detn. of (Clark, book rev.). 3144 

Hydrogen peroxide, action upon certain phenyl-substituted uric acids, 135; in¬ 


hibition of the photocliem.. decompn. of solns. of, 650, 1210; catalytic de- 
compn. of, in a Br-bromide soln., 1251, 2048; catalytic decompn. by ferric 
salts, 2493; Cu salts as promoters in the Fe salt catalysis of, 2512; action 


on certain phenyl-substituted uric acids..... 3142 

Hydrogen persulfides, soly. of S in..... 601 

Hydrogen sulfides, errors in the detn. of.t... 1643 

Hydrolysis, intercepted....... 1727 

Hydroquinone, action of Br and HNO3 on.... 481 

Hydrosols. ■ See Colloids .' 

'Hydrouracil,, reduction of uracil to. 2702 

Hydroxamic acids, formation from ketene, 515; reactions of ' a-phenyl-Zl-hy- 
droxjnirea and of a,a-diphenyl-^-hydroxyurea interpreted from the stand-' 

point of their, structures...-.. 1472 

Hydroxyaldehydes, simplification of the Gattermann synthesis of.■.. . 2373 

J>-Hydrox 5 'benzoyibenzene-o-siilfonic acid... 488 

^-Hydroxybeazoyl-o-benzo'ic acid, triacetate of the ^-hydroxyanilide of. ....... . 1927 

i?'-Hydroxybei 2 zyIacetamide.... 1741 

^j-Hydroxybenzylamine, diacyl derivs. 'of.. 1738 

^-Hydroxybenzylbenzamide..■...■ 1742; 

la-Hydroxybenz^ddiphenylphosphine oxide.'.168 

4“H5rdroxyben2ylhyda'ntoin-3-propionic acid, 853; Ft ester. :''855 

Hydroxybenzylphosphonic acid, diphenyl ester of.'.'.766 

3-Hydroxy-l-carimmeiithyl-5-phenyitriazole..'.' 3006 

3-Hydroxy-l,2-dimethyi-l,3-cyclopentane-dicarboxylic acid, dimethyl ■ ester , of, ■. 

and S-amide of the lactone' of'.'23,69 

3-Hydroxy-l-feGchyl-,5-phei2'yltria2oIe.'...... . ,',,,3005, 

,3»Hy'droxy-l-he«aIjydroph'eziy|-5-phenyItria2ole.;. .>3007'' 
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a-Hydroxyisopropylpiiosplioiilc acid, diphenyl ester and acetyl deriv. of.'766 

Hydroxylamine, prepn, of, hydrochloride, 188; transference expts. with elec- 
tromeric derivs. of, 355; ketene and, 520; action of, on the arylmonothio'- 

amides of carbethoxyethyl malonate. 3092 

Hydroxyl ion, catalysis. 2817 

Hydroxyl radical, effect of relative positions of, and amino radical in the mi¬ 
gration of acetyl from H to O... 469 

l~Hydrox5Tiiercnrimetiiyl-l,2-dihydrobenzofiirans. 1848 

3-H3^droxymercuri-5-nitrosalicylalaniline, anhydride of.. ..... 1333 

3-Hydroxy“6-methoxy-2-(2-hydroxy-4-methylben2oyl)benzoic acid. ... 2450 

3-Hydroxy-6-met!ioxy~2-(4-methoxy~l-methy2benzoyl)benzoic acid... . 2461 

Q:-H 3 ’drox 5 ^“a-meth 5 dbenz 3 dphosphonic acid, diphenjd ester of. 767 

a-Hj^droxy-a-methyl-.S-chloroethjdphosphonic acid, diphenyl ester of... 767 

l-Hydroxy-2-methyl-5,8-dimethoxyanthraquinone. 2450 

l-Hydroxy-3~meth5d-5,S-dimethoxyanthraquinone. 2451 

l-Hydroxy- 4 -metl 23 d- 5 , 8 -dimethox 5 ranthraquinone. 2449 

2~H3’'droxy-3-methylplienylarsonicacid. 801 

a-Hydroxy-a-methylpropylphosphonic acid, diphenyl ester of. 766 

Hydroxynaphthoquinone, studies. 1970 

l-Hydroxy-2-pheiiyl-4- (3,4-methylenedioxyphenyl)p^nroline. 2149 

2“Hydrox5’'-l,5,5-triniethylcyc!opentanoic acid, Me ester. 1507 

d-aj-2-Hydroxy-l,,2,3-trimethylcyclopentanoic acid, Me ester... 1507 

/-lra?W"3-Hydrosy-l,5,5-trimethy!cyclopentanoic acid. Me- ester. 1508 

o-Hydroxytriphenylcarbinol, tautomerism of.. ■-...■ 190 

o-HydroxytriphenylcHorometliane. 198 

fif-Hydroxytriphenylmethyl........; ...'.190 

Hypnotics, new, of the barbituric acid series_....' 243 

Ice, m. p.'of, on the abs. temp, scale...■..2124 

Imido-.|?-resorcyIic acid, Me ester...1750 

Imido thiol esters, production by the condensation of thiocyanates with 're-- ' 

sorcinol or phloroglucinol.-...1744 

.Imidothioi-jS-resorcylic acid, esters and their salts......'__ .... 1746-51 

Iiiiidothiol-2,4,5-trih3^droxybenzoic acid. Me .e.ster hydrochloride. 1.748 

Indicators, lecture table demonstration of action of,.'.. 1471 

Injury, in Relation to Cond. and Permeability (Osterhout, book rev.)..; 1861 

Inorganic .chemistry, (Denham, book rev.), 258; Inorg. Chem. Synonyms and 

Other Useful Chem. Data'(Darling, book rev.), 558; Textbook for Schools., ' '. 
(Holmyard, book rev.),, 1575; -ein Lehrbuch zum Weiterstudium and zuni- ■ 
.Handgebrauch (Ephraim, book rev.), 2473; Dab. Exercises in (Norris, Mark, 

.' book,rev.). .2473 

.Interferometer, ceB for use as a pressure gage...... -.'_.. 1714 

Invertase, spontaneous increase in, activity .of banana, exts. 1539 

lodate, e!ectro,m'etric titration, of..■_ .............. ...2013' 

Iodides, detn. of, 629, 631; reaction of .strong oxidizing agents' upon.,...'1422 

lodimetry, standardizatlon.of .solns. used in.___ ........ .'. v. 1368' 

Iodine, luminous discharge in—detn, of "the ionization potential,of, .337;': reaction' 

.between AgCIOi and, 398; estn, by Na 2 S 20 s.'....''v,','136!"', 
.'Iodine pentoxide, soly. in H 2 SO 4 ........ *..■..'108 

"lodoa'cetic acid,' NH 4 salt of.'....._ ............. 

o-iodobenzpic acid, NH 4 salt of...:'.,............./ w-,,....'.vV .'v 

^Todobenzoic acid, NH 4 salt of---- w, .. 
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Iodocliioride-2-cliloroetliyleiie, org. products from the decompn. of..' 186 

Iodocliloride-lj2-dicMoro-2-iodoethyleiie, org. products from the decompn. of.. . . 186 

3--Iodochloride-4-metlioxyacetophenone.'.2165 

lodochlorideSj spontaneous decompn. of unsatd. aliphatic.'. 182 

a-Iodo-iS-ethoxy-i^-phenylpropiophenone.■. 2767 

<7-Iodomerctmanisole. 1754 

{?-Iodomercuriphenetole.,... 1754 

l>~Iodomercuriphenetole. 1754 

f?-Iodomercuriphenol ethers, reaction with KCNS and with Na 2 S 203 .. 1754 

^-lodomercuriphenol ethers, reaction with KI and with KCNS. 1755 

3-IodO“4-methoxyacetophenone. 2164 

a-IodO“id-methoxy-j3-phenylpropiophenone. 2767 

^-lodoplienylmercuric acetate. 1328 

S-Iodoso-d-hydroxyacetophenone. 2165 

3"Iodoso-4-methoxyacetophenone. 2165 

Ionization, electrolytic, of ales., 1348; of salt vapors. 2803 

Ionization, gaseous, detn. of the, potential of I, 337; possible detn. of the, po¬ 
tential of Br, 1192; a-ray bulb as a source of ...,... ....., ,. . . ........... 2593 


Ions, eiectroi 3 H:ic, activities of the, of KOH in aq. soln., 70; transference numbers 
' of 'KOH in aq. soln., 77; transference expts. with electromeric' derivs. of' 
hydroxylamine, 355; effect of sucrose on the activities of certain, 1627; 

, moving boundary, method for detg. transference numbers, 2246; activity 


■ of the, of' HI in aq. soln., 2852; individual thermodynamic properties of, 

■ 2898;. ■ activities in homogeneous catalysis. 3141 

Iridium, detn. in Pt alloys..... 2820 

Iridium' compounds, equilibria between the acido- and aquo-iridium peiitamniines. 378 

Iron, sepn. from Mn and certain other elements, 676; detn. of Mn in, 1615; 

:, action of SeOCb on ....... 2093 

Iron alloys, detn. of Mn in...■..... 1615 

Iron group, qual. analysis of the........ 438 

Iron oxide (FesOa), constitution of, hydrosol, 297; heat of coagulation of, hydro- 

■ sol with Na 2 S 04 , 311; ferric salt as the ""soln. link” in the stabilit.y of, h 3 r- 
drosol, 2522; prepn. and analysis of, sols, 2533; decompn. of KCIO 4 and 

,'its catalysis by.■.:.■... 1134 

Iron salts, catalytic, decompn. of H 2 O 2 by ferric, 2493; Cu salts as promoters in 
the, catalysis of H 2 O 2 , 2512; ferric salt as the “soln. link” in the stability of 
'Fe 20 .i hydrosol, 2522; decompn. of pyrimidines, by ferrous, 2972; oxidation of 

uric acid with ferrous...■. 2980 

Iron'sulfate, absorption spectra of the complex compds. of, with NO, 1863; dis¬ 
sociation pressures of hydrates of.... ... 349 

5-IsoamyI-o-Qj-acetophenetidmopropylbarbituric.acid. .1761 

Isoamyl-y-acetophenetidinopropylmalonic acid, Bt ester...... 1761 

Isoamyi alcohol, and reaction with ^-y-dibromopropyl isothiocyanate... ■.. 485 

Isoamyl- 7 -bromopropyimaIonic acid, Bt ester.......- 1760' 

o-Isoamyl-S-y-diethylaminopropylbarbituric acid. 1760 

Isoamyl-y-diethylaminopropylmalonic acid, Bt ester... .0760 

, 5 -IsoamyI- 5 - 7 -ethy!anilinoprGp. 5 dbarbituricacid.,...1761 

Isoamyl- 7 -etIiylanilinopropylmalonic acid, Bt ester....'.;V. ,1760" 

Isoamylurea... .............._IglO' 

Isobutyl, alcohol, a reaction with '^-T-dibromopropyl isothlocyanate,.,. 485. 

Isocampholactone, structure of./.,.........I.:236.6'" 
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Isocyanic acid, isosterism of phenyl ester of, and diazobeaze,neiiiiide, 1734; Ph 

ester, reaction with ^-phenylbydroxylamine...... 1488 

Isogranatanine, derivs...... 2738 

Isogranatoninecarboxylic acid, Et ester, 2747; Bt ester and hydrochloride 

thereof.....2748^ 2749 

Isomers, mechanism underiying the reaction between aldehydes or ketones and 

tautomeric substances of the keto-enol type.... 1975 

Isophthaldehyde, and benzidine.'.. 525 

Isopropyl alcohol............ 1336 

Isopropylantliraquinoiie thioether, oxidation of, and of the dithioethers.. 1835 

Isopropyl semicarbazides...... 3007 

Isosterism, of phenyl isocyanate and diazobenzeneimide.. 1734 

Isothiocyanic acid, interaction of aliphatic ales, and /?- 7 -dibromopropyl esters of, 

482; ^-acetylaminophenyl ester, 2354; interaction of aliphatic ales, and 

dibromoprop 3 d ester of...3142 

Isotopes, 1426; (Damiens, book rev.), 2774; sepn. of Hg into, in a large app.. 


JUGLONE, chlorination of.....1970 

KETENE, 3095; formation of hydroxamic acids from, 515; and benzhydroxamic 

acid..., 521 

Keto acids, action of the Grignard reagent on... 1086 

7 -KetobutyiethyIene oxide,...... 2437 

3-Keto-l,2-dimethyicyc!opentanecarboxylic add, and action of Grignard’s re¬ 
agent thereon...................... .... .2369, 2370 

Ketones, hydrolysis of proteins,in the presence'of, 550; mechanism underlying 
the reaction between, and tautomeric substances of the keto-enol type, 1975;' 
catalytic reduction of 7 -nitro-, 2144; addn. of Hg salts to Q',j 8 -unsatd., 2763; " 

ketenic decompn. of......' 3095 

2 -Iveto- 3 -phen, 3 dtetraliydro-l, 3 -oxazine...'.■, ' 726 

2"KetO“3-o-tolyltetraliydro-l,3-oxazine....727 

Kinetics, of the conversion of creatine into creatinine in HCl solas...2242 

Lanthanum, at. wt. of, o70; prepii. and properties of..... 614 

Laws, 3rd law of thermodynamics, 93; apparent deviation from Henry's, for the 

sj^stem, NHs-HaO..... 915 

Lead, at. wt of, 571; system,, Sb~, 1683; action of SeOCL on, 2093; diffusion of 
H through, 2861; activities of Zn, Cd, Sn, Bi and, in their binary liquid ■ 

.mixts., 2865;' at, r?t. of, from the Belgian Congo..... 2954 

Lead alloys, correction to the f.-p.' diagram of, with Na....' 1901. 

Lead compounds, diplumbic .hexaethyl.'....■...1821 

Lead fluoride, surface energy of...... ,.., ,2659' 

Lead .iodide, surface energy of_______ —.... .. '- ............... '2661 

Lead oxides, action of SeOCL on, 2093; ,■ free .energj’' and heat of formation of,, 

, PbO, 2632, 3142; action of S upon ;^*toluidine in the presence'Of litharge',;.'''3045 
Lecture experiments, demonstrating adsorption, 437; demonstration of solubilities 

■ or of indicator action... ."- ............-..... 1471; 

Liesegangrings..;.. , 7 . ';226I' 

Light, action on AsSz hychrosol," 16;' partial and consecutive sections iii"the:photo-., 
sensitive system; ■ quinine'sulfate, ■■H 3 Cr 04 -and, H 2 SO 4 , 1891;.' -effect 'on\the';,: 

. formation of colloidal Au in silicic acid gel, 2261;' filter.. 2958 

Light, ttltraviblet,''reduction of GO 2 by»' 1'184";'''action'upon'diketohes;. '.''.I,;,''.,'.::,;;.;.:'. 
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Ligiioceric acid, detn. of tlie mixt. of aracliidic acid and, in peanut oil. . . 113 

Lime, system, C02-.1167, 3142 

Linseed meal, amino acids of.'... 815 

Linseed oil, phytosterols of. 1944 

Liquids, mutual soly. of, 1143; collodion membrane for liquid junctions, 1271; 

dieiec. consts. of org., at the b. p., 2794; extremely dry. 2836 

Litharge, , See Lead oxides. 

Lithium cliloride, vapor pressure of, solns, at 20°..'. 2930' 

Luminescence, of compds. formed by the action of Mg on />-dibromobenzene 

and related compds., 278; of organo-Mg halides.. 2058 

ilAGENTA, adsorbed moisture and water of crystn. in... 1662 

Magnesium, displacement of metals from solns. of their salts by less electro¬ 
positive elemehts—^replacement of Na and K by A1 and ;. 2788 

Magnesium compounds, luminescence of compds. formed by the action of Mg 
on ^-dibromobenzene and related compds., 278; reaction between lialogen- 
alkyl sulfonates and organomagnesium halides, 839; luminescence of organo- 

, Mg halides. . ...,... - ..... ..... .. .■>;.,_2058 

Magne.sium stannide, ;erystal structure of.....'V;... .;2777 

Magiies,ium ■ sulfate,, dissociation' pressures.of' hydrates of,, 3,49;, vapor pressures of' ' 

,.' : hydrates of........ ...... --'..' 578 

Maleic acid, phys. properties of, 1003; prepns. from, 2156; salts of. 2341 

Malic acid, phys. properties of, 1003; salts of inactive.... 2341 

Manganese,, sepn...of Ee and A! from, 676; detn. in Fe, steel and .other alloys, 

1615; interference of Co in the bismuthate method for..... 2600 

Manganese dioxide, spontaneous decompn. temps, of mixts. of KCIOs and, 1343; 

' reaction between Br and. NHi salts and its effect on the pptn. of, 1883; 

, as catalyst in o.xidation.of CO...,.■... 7.2305, 2S41 

Manganese sulfate, vapor pressures of hydrates of.. 578 

Mannose, from white spruce cellulose...,..... 1008 

Manometer, improved, optical lever, 59; upper range of the quartz-fiber. 1637 

Mass effect, in the entropy of substances...'. 80 

Med.iciiie, Die Physikalische Chemie in der Inneren (Schade, book rev.), ,.2474, 2475 

„ Membrane, collodion, for liquid junctions-■... 1271 

Menthyl semicarbazide...'-.... 3007 

Mercaptans, reactions of 'anthraquinonesulfonic acids with... 1831 

', l-M.ercaptobenzothiazoie, prepn. and properties of, its homologs and derivs. 2390 

l-Mercapto-3,5-dimethyibenzothiazole....... . 2398 

l-MercaptO'O-ethoxybenzothiazole. 2398 

l-Mercapto-5-met.hoxybenzothiazoIe. 2398 

l-Mercapto-3-meth34bienzothiazole..... 2397 

l-Mercapto-4-methylbenzothiazole.■.■.. 2397 

l-hlercapto-5-meth34benzoth.iazoie,.. 2397 

Mercuribisphenol ethers, reaction of HgCL with.... . 1755 

Mercuric cyanide, esti2..,of... 1882 

Mercuric perchlorate, prepn. of.■ .. , 1422 

Merciirides, free energy of... 2507' 

l,l-MercurMimethylenebis-(4-methyl-l,2-dihydrobenzofuran). 1852 

l-M,ercuriiriethy!-l,2-dihydrobenzofurans, prepn.'of substituted. ., 1846 

Mercurous salts, absorption of halogens by...,7 2769 

Mercury, at. wt. of, 571; sepn. into isotopes in a large app., 591;' relative stability,' . 
of the C“Hg linkage in ■ dialkyl Hg compds., ;820'; 'influence of: .mercuric, upon'' .■ 
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HBrOs reactions, 1417; sepn. of isotopes—application of systematic frac¬ 
tionation to, in a high-speed evapn.-difiusion app,, 1592; heat of vaporization 

of, 2080; wetting of glasses by, 2255; vapor pressure of........ .. 2325 

Mercurybisacetodiethylmethane. 2969 

Mercurybisacetodimethylmethane. 2970 

Mercurybisbenzoylmethane....... ,2966 

Mercury compounds, prepn. of dialkyl, from the Grignard reagent—^relative sta¬ 
bility of the C-Hg linkage in dialkyl, 820; detn. of C and H in org., 998; 
prepn. of ;^-tolyI, 1066; reaction of org., with halides, 1068; prepn. of the, of 
the phenyl halides, 1321; of salicylaldehyde and the nitrosalicjdaldehydes, 

1330; Hg derivs. of phenol ethers, 1753; Me and ^t ammonium-mercuric 
bromides, 1763; mercurated l-methyl-l,2-dihydrobenzofurans, 1842; conipd. 

of Et mercuric cliloride and NHs. 3082 

Mercury di-j5er/-amyl. 822 

.Mercury di-.ye£:-butyl.. ' 821 

Mercury di-/<3r/-butyl. 822 

Mercury di-^er-octyl.’... 821 

^-Mercury ditolyl, reaction with sulfonyl halides..... 1068 

Mercury salts, addn. of mercuric salts to a„3-unsatd. ketones, 2763; beha^dor 

of mercuric salts of org. acids toward heat., 2961 

Metabolism, Introduction to the Chemistry of Plant Products (Vol. II) Metabolic 

, .Processes' (Haas, Hill, book rev.). 2222 

Metals,, glass-to-metai joint, 716, 2135; .. reactions of strongly, electropositive, 
with org. substances in liquid NHg soln., 768, 779, 1780, 2756; action of . 
SeOCls on various, 2090; displacement from solns, of their salts by less elec¬ 
tropositive elements, 2788;. soins.,, 2828; diffusion of H through. ■. 2857, 

^-Metlioxyacetophenone, relation between mol. structure and odor in derivs. of.. 2161 

2-Methoxy-5"acet5dazidoben2ene. 2166 

2-Meth,oxy-5-acetyldiazoben2ene,.perbromide. 2165 

2-Methoxy-4~aniinophe,nylarsonic acid. 1313 

o-Methoxybenzoic acid, IS;H 4 salt of. 3000' 

4-Methoxybenzophenone-,2'-arsenious acid...' 513 

4.-Methoxybenzophenone-4^-arsinoaceticacid... '514 

4-Methoxybenzop'henone-2'-arsooicacid. ...— ........ ' 512 

4-Methoxybenzophe,none-2 .'-dibromoarsine. 513 

4-Methox:ybenzophenone-4^-dibromoarsme... 514 

4-Methoxybenzopheiione-2'-dicMoroarsine. 513 

4-Methoxybenzophenone-4'-dichIoroarsme.'.. ' 514 

4-Methox3^benzophenone-2^-diio'doarsine.... 513 

4-Methox5"benzophe,none-4'-dHodoarsme...... ' '514 

Methoxydichlorophosphine, addn. to benzaldehyde... .765' 

'2-M:e,thoxy“l-methyl-5,8-dihydroxyanthraquinone...'...'2461 

2-Metiioxy-4-nitrophenylarsonicacid. ,,'1,31,2,:' 

,2-Methox3q),lienyia'rsonicacid.,..... '..• • '•'•■ ,•••■• •' d'311 

4-Methoxypheiiylarsonic acid.. —.. -,.. 1312 

^-Methoxytriphenykarbinol, and derivs...... ,......' ' 202 

,|>-Methox 5 rtriphenylcarbiiioL ............ • :"217' 

a-Methoxytriphen,yimethy!, 202; action of I upon.1. . 203 

|^-Methox3d:,riph,ellylmethyL. .1..> '207 

|?-Meth'Oxytriphenylmethyibromide._218 

'^-Metlioxylriphen,ylmethylchl'Ori,de.''.'..''.' , :''217 

j^-Methylacetophenone"anil,,."7'.',..''.'.'7.,:',,, '2'40i 
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Methyl alcohol, sepn. and identification of, in nikt. with anhyd. acetone, 543; 

detection of... 2378 

iV-Methyl-^^-aininO'-o-chioroplienol, sulfate. 2192 

Methylanimoiiinm-merciiric bromides. 1763 

i-Methylanthraquinone. 2461 

4-Methylbenzophenone“2'-arsonicacid. .. 512 

l~MethyI*l,2-dihydrobenzofurans, mercurated... 1842 

Methylene blue, adsorbed moisture and water of crystn. in.. 1659 

i 3 -( 3 , 4 -Methylenedioxyphenyl)- 7 -aminobutyrophenone... 2148 

j 3 -( 3 , 4 ”Methylenedioxyphenyl)- 7 -nitrobutyrophenone. 2148 

Methylenesaiigenins, aryl.,.■..'.......2417 

Methyl ether, oxoninm compds. in the vapor state........ 1675 

Methyiethyl ketone, condensation products of, 1917; keterdc decompn. of, 2167; 

decompn. of... 3099 

Methylguanidine, sulfate. 1756 

4-Methylhydantom-3-hy(iroxybenzyi-3-propionicacid.' ■ 855 

l-Methyl-3.-hydroxybenzene-2-arsonicacid.... ,,803 

1- Methyh3-hydroxybenzene-4-arsonic acid..803 

2- Methyl~4-hydroxyphenylarsonicacid... 802,', 

, '3-Methyi-4-liydroxyphenylarsonic acid. 7..... . 801,' 

]Methylisobtitylcarbinol.' 1337 

Methjdketene.■..... 3095 

oi:-Metiiyl“a(^-methoxybenzyl)diglycolaniidic acid, urea of.... 853 

$-Methyl.nonic acid. . 21S0 

8 >Methylnonyi vanillyl amide. 2180 

2-Methyl-2,4~peiitanediol, partition of between, and ethylene glycol, tri¬ 
methylene glycol and glycerol. 3123 

7-Metliyl-9-pheiiylpseudouric acid.. .. 141 

2 -.Methyi- 4 -pheiiyipyrrolidine. 2147 

7 -Meth 3 d- 9 -phe.n 3 duric acid... 140 

Methylpropylcarbinol— .....'- 1337 

Molybdenite, cryst. structure of .■. 1466 

MoIybde,nu.m, electrometric titration of, with titanous salt. 928 

Mucic acid, detn. of. 1391 

Mucins., .(hevene, book rev.). "1861 

Mucoids, (Levene, book rev.). 1861 

&- N aphthaienesulfonic acid, NH 4 salt of. 3000 

/ 3 -Naphthale.iiesuifonic acid, NH 4 salt of... 3000 

Naphthenic acid, from Japanese petroleum. 754 

or-Naphthol aldehyde..■. 2377 

j5-Naphthoi aldehyde.,........ 2377 

/?-Haphthola 20 -a-hydrox 3 ^butyrophenone. . 1093 

j3“Naphtholazo-a-hydroxyisovalerophenone.■. 1993 

i5-Naphth,olazQ-«-hydroxypropionophenone..■.: 1993' 

;|3,/3-Naphtholyiacrylic acid, 2157; and Me .ester........ ■.. 2158 

a-Naphthjdamine, trichloroacetate.. 1997," 

'Neoarsphenamine, exarrni. of—constitution of the French drugs,..3141 

Neodymium, absorption spectrum.of......... ■... ■ ,■ 909„ 

Neutralization, bimetallic electrode system applied to, reactions. ................. 715 

.^Neutral salt action,,on the temp.,coeff. of reaction velocity,._______ ..... ,,,,1896'' 

'Nickel, sepn. of Fe and A! from, 676;" comparison of the at., wts. of terrestrial and ; 
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meteoric, 694; influence of temp., pressure and supporting materia! for tlie 
catalyst on the adsorption of gases by, 920; action of SeOCb on, 2093; diffu¬ 
sion of H through.... 2861 

Nickel chloride (NiCh), equil. in systems with HCl and HoO, 663; analysis of, 

694; sp, gr. of anhyd. 700 

Nickel sulfate, dissociation pressures of hydrates of.... 349 

Nicotinic acid, nitrate, 2743; and hydrochloride and iEt ester... 2744 

Nipecotic acid, derivs.2745, 2746 

Niton. See Radon. 

Nitric acid, action of Br and, on org. compds. 480 

Nitric oxide, absorption spectra of the complex compds. of CuSO^ and FeS 04 with, 

1863; condensation of a mixt. of HCl and, at liquid-air temp... 332 

m-Nitroaniline, trichloroacetate. 1997 

Nitroarylarsonic acids, reduction of. 1312 

Nitrobenzene, reduction Na in liquid NHs .. 1780 

n-Nitrobenzoic acid, hydrolysis of Me ester of, in acid soln.. 321 

p-Nitrobenzoyl-? 2 -butylamine. 3088 

4-Nitro-l,l^-binaphthyl. 1570 

^-Nitrochloroacetanilide. 1997 

2-Nitro-4-cMoroaniline. 1026' 

4- NitrocHorobenzene-2-sulfonic acid, NH 4 salt of. 3000 

2-Nitro-4-cMorobenzoic acid.—. 1026 

3'Nitro'-2-chlorobenzoic acid... 1916 

5- Nitro-2-c!ilorobeii2oic acid......, 1916 

2-Nitro-4-chIorobenzonitrile. ...... ....... 1026 

^-Nitro-o-chlorophenol.........,.... ------- „. 2192 

Nitro compounds, catalytic reduction of—•a,/3-unsatd., 1281; catalytic reduction 

of. 2144 

Nitrocymene, prepn. of. 1490. 

wi-Nitrodichloroacetanilide.....V. 1841 

o-Nitrodichloroacetanilide... .■...1841 

,|>-Nitrodichloroacetaiiilide_. 1840 

4-Nitro-3^”dimethylaminodiphenylamme-2-carbox5licacid. 1912, 

4-Nitro,-4Cciiinethyiaminodiphenylamine-2-carboxylic acid..,, .. 1911 

2- Nitrodiphenylamine-6-carboxyIicacid.......'.. 1916 

Nitrogen, at. wt. of, 565; analj^sis of H for traces of, 1688; equation of state for ' 

pure, gas phase, 2107; equilibria in systems involving Ca, H and.2559 

Nitogen compounds, reduction of......■___ 1058 

Nitrogen ring, synthesis of a, new bicyclic... 2738 

Nitrogen trichloride, addn. of, to unsatd,'hydrocarbons..3084 

» 2 -Nitrom,andeHc acid...■......1991' 

3- Nitro-4-methoxyacetophenone—.. 2163, 

2-Nitro-l-iiiethyIcyclobutanecarboxyIic acid, 'amide, Ag salt and Me ester' of "'" :' '""' 

'' _.....:.2370,'237i" 

iw-Nitrophenoi._____ .'.4 .'''536" 

i?-Nitrophenol, action of'Br and HNO 3 on. '4^ 

^-Nitrophenylacetic acid,'NH 4 salt of.. 3000 

'f»'-'Nitrophenyi ally! ether.. 538 

Nitrophenylarsonicacids...,.... 

^-Nitrophenyl |3-broinoethy!ether.'. ■'• 

#»-Nitrophenyl y-bromopropyl'ether..'.''. '537 
7 -NitrO“^-pheEyipentaaoiie. .,.'7......'.-. ..'.'.1. 7. 
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Nitrosalicylaldehycles, Hg derivs. of..■. 1330 

5-Nitrosalicylic acid, NH 4 salt of.•.... 3000 

Nitrosobenzene, reduction of.■...... 1786 

Nitrosocarvacrol, and benzoyl derivs.. 2337 

Nitroso-a-semicarbazidobenzoylpropionic acid, methyl ester, 232; ethyl ester.... 235 

Nitrosothymol, and benzoyl derivs.... 2337 

Nitrostilbene..... . 1286 

Mtrostyrene. 1285 

Nitrosyi ciiloride, reaction on toluene. 1045 

Nitrosylsulfuric acid, absorption spectra of. 1863 

Nitrosyl tribromide, prepn. of.. .... 480 

^‘Nitrotrichloroacetanilide ... 1998 

Nitroiis oxide, adsorption by charcoal....... 2638 

Nomenclature, Inorg. Chem. Ssmonyms and Other Useful Chem. Data (Darling, 

bookrev,).. 558 

Nucleic acid, of tubercle bacilli............ 1823 

Nutrition, (Ellis, Macleod, book rev.), 559; Newer Knowledge of (McCollum, 

.bookrev,)—. ■.-,....... . ............... ;.',259 

OeTAM,ECTyi:^NEGi;YQOD7..:...d.^ ,y.,.3,131 

sec-Octyl mercuric bromide .........- 822 

■ Odor,, relation between mol. structure and, in trisubstituted benzenes. 2161 

Oils, 'Manual of .Standard Methods for the Analysis of (Thurston, book rev.). 1089 

, Orcitiolaldehyde--'. 2376 

Organic chemistry, (Richter, book rev.}, 1860; electrochem. method of stud 3 dng 
irreversible org. reductions, 1047; Catalysis in, (Sabatier, book rev.), 1859; 

' Syntheses—^Annual, Publication of Satisfactory Methods for the Prepn, of 
Org, Chemicals, (Conant, et aL, book rev.)..... 2005 


Organic compounds, simultaneous' detn. of S and halogen in, 255; action of Br and 
■. HNOs'on, 480; reactions of strongly electropositive metals with. In liquid 
NH 4 soln., 768, 779, 1780, 2756; detn. of S in, 1033; Pt oxide as a catal 3 ^st 
,; in the .reduction of, 1071, 2171, 3029, 2624, 2946, 3078; dielec, consts. of 
org. liquids at the b- p., 2794; relative ease of formation of 5- and 6-iiiem- 
bered heterocydic' C-0 configurations, 3117; ease of formation and nature 


of certain 6, 7, and larger C-O C 3 ^ciic structures. 3124 

Osmotic pressure, of aq. solns. of phenol at 30°, 1705; improvements in the mode 

of measurement of.. 1710 

Overvoltage, effect of pressure on.“. .2890 

OxaKc acid, prepn. from C 2 H 2 , 795; photochem. decompn, of solid. 1398 

l,S-Oxazme ring, s 5 Tithesis of the..... 723 

0.xazoHdone.s... 787 

Oxidation, catalytic, of CO, 2305; in the Animal Body (Dakin, book rev.). 3145 

Oxides., adsorption of gases by, catalysts, 887; action of SeOCb on various metallic. 2090 

Oxoniiim compounds, in the vapor state..... 1675 

Oxygen, at. ’ivt. of. 666 

Pancreas, effect of amino adds in retarding the hydrolytic decompn. of 

amylase of.'...'... .................... 1960 

Paraformaldehyde, detn. of CH 2 O in..,■...._'.... . 1493' 

Partides, detn,. .of the .distribution 'of'size' of," in disperse systems, 943; detn. of 
', size .and distribution .of size of, hy centrifugal methods,...............y.., 2910, 

Peanut oil, detn. of the mixt. of arachidic and lignoceric 'acids in.. '...", : 113'' 
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Peiitaallylsucrose. 2700 

Pentametliylene glycol.'.3041 

#-Pentamethylene-5-diplienyimoiiobiplieiiylmethyldithiouretliane.. ■ 549 

A¥-Pentametliylene- 5 -triarylm,eth 3 ddithiouretiianes, dissociation of, with the 

formation of triaryl methyls. 544 

'iz-Pentamethylene-S-triphenylmethyldithiourethane. 547 

Peiitanediol-1,2, and diacetate....... 3041 

Pentanediol-1,5, and diacetate.. 3041 

Pentanes, mechanism of thermal decompn. of. 130 

Pentose, detection of. 2378 

Pepsin, comparison between tlie chem. and physiol, characteristics of remiin and.. . 249 

Perfumes, La Technique Industrielle des, Synthetiques (Sornet, book rev.). 2776 

Periodic system, new relation concerning the, of the at. species.. 1426 

Permanganate, titration of solns. of Na 2 As 03 and. 1615 

Permeability, Injury, Recovery and Death in Relation to, (Osterhout, book rev.).. 1861 
Petroleum, naphthenic acids derived from Japanese, 754; emulsions of, with soap 

and water—interfacial film. 1648 

Pharmaceutical preparations, Analysis (Thurston, book rev.).. 1088 

Phase rule, (Rivett, book rev.)...'. 2772 

Phenanthraquinone. 1031 

Phenol, osmotic pressures of aq. solns. of, at SO®, 1705; arsonation of, 2188; 

' reaction with diplienic anhydride, 3073; reaction with diphenyleneke- 

tone-4-carboxylic acid and with fiuorenone... 3075 

Phenol 'ethers,'Hg derivs. of..... ■..,... ... 1753' 

Phenolphthalein oxime, structure of.'. 1926 

^Phenolsulfonephthalein, and some of its derivs-...486 

Plienoisulfonephthalin....■....493 

Phenoxyacetic acid, NH 4 sal.t of.....3000 

4-Phenoxybenzophenone-2'-arsonicacid....' .512' 

PhenoxydicMorophos'phine, addn. to benzalacetophenone, 766; addn. to benzal- ' 

dehyde........., 765, 

|5~Phenoxyprop.iona'mi.de... 2710 

j3-Phenox>T)ropionic acid, and some of its derivs, 2708; and ethyl, ester...., '2710- 

iS-PhenoxjTpropionyl chloride....... .■.'.... 2710 

7 -Plieiiox>q 3 ropyl ale—. 270-9 

' 0 -Phenox 3 rtriphenylcarb'inol.......'.■.. 201 

id-Phe,'nyl- 7 -acetyiethylmalonic acid, di-Me ester..1989' 

Phenylanthraniiic adds, synthesis of. 1906 

'^,^-PheEylbe,nzoyiacrylic acid, and He ester... 2158 

^,^-Piienylbenz.oyI'-a,^-dibromopropiomc acid and Me ester....'..,2158'; 

a-Phenyl-^-benzoylethyldsphenylphospliine oxide....--....., 168 

a-Piienyi-^~benzoylvinyldiphe.nylphosphineoxide... ,,'',170 

Phenyl-biuret, third. 146.. 

a-Piienyl-'^-bromo-^-benz'oylethyldiphenylphosphineoxide_ -........ ' 169 

a-Pheiiyl-i5-bromo-[p-chloroben2oyl]ethyidiphenylphosphmeoxide.' 169 

£E-PhenyicarbamylcarFomenthyI semicarbazide —. 3006 

a-Phenykarbam,ylfe,nchyI.semicarbazide....*.'. -. ....."SOOS'' 

«”Phenylcarba.myihesahydrophenyl.semicarba 2 ide........ .,:3:CI07 

'Q:-P,lien>dcarbamyiinenthylsemi-carbazide......... 1":300'7'' 

a-Phe,nyl-,j3- [^-c-hIorobenzoyI}ethyidi'phenylphas-phine oxide..i'. ,169' 

' o:-.pheiiyi-|S-(|>-dilorobeii 2 oyi)’vinyMipheiiylp.hosphme oxide'.,.,, ,1 .■.' '1'.70'.,' 

a~Pheiiy!~0-.cyan<>ethyiehediearbox3dic-',,add,'''<h-Me''ester..,;;;'.-v.,',',.^,,7,;''.:,.,'-';;=.-^ ;T981i,' 
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a-Pheiiyl-a-cyaiio-,5"liydroxysuccijtiic acid, di-Me ester'. 1981 

Phen^ddiketopyrrolidine, arsenated derivs. of... 1307 

^-Piienylenediamine, action of Br and HNO 3 on, 481; reaction of CS 2 on. ....... 2349 

Plienyietliatietricarboxylic acid, trimetliyl ester.. 1985 

jS-Plienyletliylene-a, a,tricarboxylic acid, di-Me ester.. 1986 

Piienyl baiides, action of Na on, in liquid NHs, 779; prepn. of the Hg compds. of 

the........ 1321 

Plienylhydrazine, action of Br and HNOs on..... ..■.... 482 

i3-Phenyi-ii3-hydroxyethane- a, a, .d-tricarboxylic acid, tri-Me ester. 1985 

Phenylhyd,roxylamine, reduction of. 1786, 

|3-PhenyiiiydroxyIamine, reaction with phenyl isocyanate. 1488 

a.-Phenyi~/ 3 -hydrox 3 mrea, reactions of, interpreted from the standpoint of its 

hydroxamic acid structure...■... 1472 

Phen34isohydantoinca,rboxyIic acid methylamide, action of alkali 0 , 11 , and oxida¬ 
tion of......... 3,060 

9-Phenyl-3-methoxyfiuoryl, and the peroxide. 220 

2"Pheii3d-4-(S,4-iiiethylenedioxyphenyl)phenylsulfone... '2148 

2-Phen3d-4(3,4-methylened,ioxyphenyI)pyrroiidme, hydrochloride.2149 

l^-Phenyl-y-nitrobutjrrophenoiie....,2149 

Phenyloxaluric acid, Et ester and methylamide of..' 3062' 

Phenyl semicarbazide, gaseous products evolved on .heating...■. .. 3012 

9-Phenyliiric acid. 139 

9-Pheiiylxanthaiie, conversion of the carbinol into. 196 

9-Plienyixaiithylium chloride, reduction of. 2471 

Phloroglucino!., production of imido thiol esters by the condensation of thiocyanates 

with... 1744 

Phosgene, solubilities of.'.... 687 

Phosphorescence, im hichte der Neueren Atomtheorie (Pringsheim, book rev.).... 3143 

Phosphoric acid, electrometric studj” of the neutralization of, by Cal'OH’b. 881 

Phosphorus, black colloidal suspensions in, 67; vol. estn. of small, amts, of. 668 

Ph,os,pliorus halides, addn. reactions of.... 165, 762 

Photochemistry, inhibition of the photochem. decompn. of H 2 O 2 solus., 650,1210; 
decompn. of solid oxalic acid, 1398; temp, coeif. of photochem. reaction rate, 

2285; study of acetylchloroaminobenzene, 2574; Grundriss der, in elementarer 

DarsteUucg als Einfiihrung in das Stiidium (Plotnikow, book rev.).3143 

Photographic developer, new. 2192 

Photography, of the disintegration of an atom, 2095; sensitiveness of Agl. 2486 

Phthalelns, absori^tion spectra of...■..... 2445 

Phthalidecarboxylic acid, mercuric salt.....*.. 2967 

Physical chemistry. Course of Lab. Expts. on Physico-cheni. Principles (Sherrill, 
book 'rev.), 2218; in der Inneren Medizin (Schade, book rev.), 2474, 2475; 
Landolt-Bdrnstein Physikalisch-Chemische Tabellen (Roth, Scheel, book 

, rev.)....'... 2773 

Physics, Koiistanteii der Atomphj^sik (Roth, Scheel, book rev.)... 3142 

Ph 3 ?tosterols, of corn oil, cottonseed oil and linseed oil. 1944',' 

,Pigments, Carotinoids and Related (Palmer, book rev-) -.-1342 

Pinch clamp, screw ,modification of the Mohr...'4723 

Pinene,.effect of fuller's earth on.,.'...;';,''728 

Piperidine, reaction w,ith /l-y-dibromopropyl isothiocyaiiate,,'485; action on;a- ; y' 

' cMorobenzoic acid and on 3,5-dmitro-2-chiorobenzoic acid.,....... .,.; „■ 1914 

B-Piperidmo-S-nitrobe'UzoiC' acid,..,.-.,.. .v'.'v,4'9,14; 

«-(PiperidyIpentametliylene)~5-diphenyI-a-naphthylmeth,yldithiouret,han,e,.^ '548, 
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iY-Piperidyl-iS-triarylniethyldithiourethans, dissociation of, with formation of 

triarylmethyls. 544 

Plant products. Introduction to the Chemistry of (Haas, Hill, book rev.). 2222 

Plasticity, Fluidity and (Bingham, book rev.)... S6r5 

Platinum alloys, detn. of Ir in. 2S20 

Platinum metals. 2820 

Platinum oxide, as a catalyst in the reduction of org. compds.—activation of the 
catalyst by the salts of certain metals, 1071; a catalyst in the reduction of 

org. compds. 3029 

Poison ivy, Dermatitis from (McNair, book rev.)... 3149 

Polypeptides, synthesis of polypeptide hydantoins, 843; occurrence in the un- 

geinninated wheat kernel. 2137 

Polysaccharides, action of dry HBr on, 176; polymerization of, 2433 ; reactions 

relating to.. 3108, 3117, 3124 

Potassium, resistance-temp, coeff. of coned, solus, of, in liquid NHs and the sp. 
conductance of solns. of, in licjuid NH 3 at intermediate conciis., 2551; dis¬ 
placement of metals from solns. of their salts by less electropositive elements— 

replacement of Na and, by Mg and Al, 278S; sepn. and detn. of Na and. 2072 

Potassium amide, phase relations in the system Na amide-... 712 

Potassium carbonate, equil. in system, H 2 O and the clilorides and carbonates of 
Na and K and in the system, H 2 O and the sulfates and carbonates of Na and 

..K... .....'.. 2935 

Potassium ' chlorate, decompn. of—spontaneous decompii. temps, of mixts. of 

MnOa and, 1343; promoter action in the decompn. of...... 2330 

Potassium chloride, transference numbers' of' Na'and K in mixed chloride soln,, 

1121; effect of sucrose on the activities' of the ions of, 1627; equil. in system,', 

' H 2 O and the chlorides and carbonates of Na and K.------ -2935 

Potassium hydrogen fluoride, cr 5 ^st. structure.of.'... 2128' 

Potassium hydroxide, activities of the ions of, in aq. soln., 70; transference num- ', 

bers of, in aq. soln..v.'. ' 77 

Potassium iodide, mol. cond. of, in epichiorohydrin..... .. ....... .. 3138 

Potassium ion, transference numbers of Na and, in mixed chloride soln.......... 1121 

Potassium perchlorate, decompn. of, and its catalysis by FeoOg, 1134; soly. in salt . 

solns. and the corresponding activity relations---'.. 2653 

Potassium permanganate, oxidation of propylene glycol with. .... 171 

Potassium sulfate, equil. in the system, H 2 O and the sulfates and carbonates of Na 

and K...■........ 2935 

Potential, electric, detn. of abs. single electrode, 37; detn. of the ionization, of I,. 

■ 337; electrode-, of Bi, 360, 371; possible- detn. 'of the ionization, of Br, 1192* 

measurements with a satd. KCl bridge or with conca. cells with a' liquid 
junction, 'ITIS; reduction, of quinones.,.....2194 

Praseodsmium, absorption spectrum of, 908; detn. of. .■.' 1460' 

.Precipitation, mechanism of the mutual, of certain hydrosols.2532 
Pressure, dissociation,'of .certa,m salt hydrates, 342; compressibility, interna!,'and',.- ' 
at. magnitudes, 422; calcn. of relative-internal, from soly.,'638; interferometer' 

■ cel! for use as a, gage, 4714; eflect„on overvoltage. .. ... ..., 28'90'- 

Propyl alcohol...'..... ............ ............. 1335- 

Propylene,^ ,actio.n of SeOC! 2 , o.n.......'.■,""1795", 

Propyie.ne glycol, oxidation withXMn 04 , 171; partition of, C 2 H 2 between ethylene ■ .- 

glycol, trimetliylene glycol, and glyceroland''.'.',-,... .■- .,('31-23 

Proteins, cataphoresis'of, 954,;'.' ori,gin'of thehumin,''''formed 'by4he 'acid.hy'drolysis\'' ''',- 
' of—-hydrolysis'in- the. presence' of-,ketones-,'.'..4y'-'w'''' '550 
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Purines. 135,3142 

Purple of Cassius, rliythmic bands of. 2261 

Pyridine-3-carboxylic acid nitrate. 2743 

Pyrimidines, new methods of splitting—decompix. by ferrous salts. 2972 

PyTocatecho!. 272 

Pyrogailol, reaction with diplienic anhydride. 3074 

Pyrogallol aldehyde. 2377 

Pyrogallolbenzein. 2995 

Pyromucic acid, and Kt ester.'. 3041 

Pyromucylhydroxamic acid, ketene and.■.. 520 

Quantum theory, origin and Development of the (Planck, book rev.).. 1340 

Quinine, partial and consecutive reactions in the photosensitive system; sulfate 

of, chromic and sulfuric acids. .. 1S91 

Quinoidation, in the triarylmethyls. 1765 

Quinol.269, 272 

Quinones, reduction potentials of..... .... 2194 

Radicals, formation of free, by reduction with vanadous chloride........... 2466 

Radio elements, intern, table of the, and their consts , . 870 

Radon, solubilities of, 688; chem. action produced by................... 25So, 2593 

Rape oil, test for.... ............. 129 

Rare earths, 614; absorption spectra.------- 907 

. Rays,vnew type.of.;.- ........... -..2095 

a-Rays, detn. of the mean effective path of, in small spheres, 2585; characteristics 

of the o:-ray bulb as a source of ionization...._'..... 2593 

■Reactions, statistical theory of monomol., 606; bimetallic electrode system ap¬ 
plied to neutralization........ 715 


Reaction'velocity, between ethylene and Br, 1014;.-in catalytic combination of 
C 2 H 4 and H in the presence of me.tallic Cu, 1196, 2235; measu,reme 2 it of, and 
,, the temp, coeff, of, 1401; in, coned, soln. and the mechanism of the inversion 


of sucrose, 1580; influence of neutral.salts -on the temp, coeff, nf, 1896; temp. 

coeff. of photochem...'... 2285 

Reactivity, 1091; theory of chem.-..... 2808 

Recovery, in Relation to Cond. and Permeability (Osterhout, book rev.). 1861 

Reduction, electrochem., m.e,thod of studying irreversible org., 1047,; Pt oxide as a 
■ catalyst in the, of org. compds., 1071, 2171, 3029; catalytic, of nitro compds., 

1281, 2144; potentials of quinones, 2194; formation of free radicals by, with 

vanadous chloride, 2466; in the Anim.al Body (Dakin, book rev.).... 3145 

Relativity, Theory of General, and Gravitation (Silberstein, book rev.)........ 864 

R-ennin, comparison between the chem. and physiol, characteristics of pepsin and.. 249 

Rcssodiacetophenone, and benzidine..... ...' . 526 

.Resorcinol, 270; ethers of, 528; soly. relations of, 635; condensation of diplienic 
.anhy^dride with, 1030; production of imido thiol esters by the condensation 
of thiocy^anates with, 1744; condensations of aldehydes with, 2984; reaction 


with diphenic anhydride, 3074; reaction with diphenyleneketone- 4 -carbox 5 dic 
acid, 3075; reaction with fiuorenone and bromination of condensation, prod¬ 


ucts of. ......'3076' 

Resordiiolbenzem..'..-;299.0 

Resorcinol bis(^aminobutyl) ether, 535; decompn.'of,, hydrochloride by'heat .535 
Resorcinol bis- 7 -(w-amylaniinopropyl) ether dihydrochloride......... ...534 

Resorcinol bis(bromoethyl)..ether.,...,;. ■/. 531 
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Resorcinol bis-( 7 -bromopropyl) ether. 532 

Resorcinol bisCy-cyanopropyl) ether.... ■ 535 

Resorcinol bis( 7 -iodopropyl) ether.. 533 

Resorcinol bis(^-nitrobenzoyI-mono-5-aniinobutyi) ether. 536 

Resorcinol bis(?z-propyl) ether...... ' 534 

Resorcinolethein.'. 2993 

Resorcinolfnrfurein. 2994' 

Resorcinol-I'-hydroxybenzein... 2991 

Resorcinol-^-hydroxy-m-carboxybenzein. 2994 

Resorcinol-S-methoxybenzein_■.... .. 2995 

Resorcmol-2'-methoxy-3'“hydroxybenzein. 2992 

Resorcinolphenetoleazobenzeinsulfonicacid. 2993 

Resorcyiaidehyde... 2376 

jS-Resorcylic acid, Me and Kt esters. 1751 

jS-Resorcylic-acid-benzein. 2994 

Rhus Dermatitis, from Rhus toxicodendron, radicans and diversiloba (JMcNair, 

book rev.). 3149 

Rubber, action of SeOCh on pure.'. 1800 

SaLICYLALDEHYDE, Hgderivs. of. 1330 

Salicylic acid...^.... 1914 

Salts, factors influencing compd. formation and soly. in fused mixts. of, 963; soly. 
of KCIO 4 in, solus, and the corresponding activity relations, 2653; surface 
energy of several, 2658; ionization ojf vapors of, 2803; equil. in solns. contg. 

mixts. of._.,_...' 2935 

Samarium, absorption spectrum of.... ............. ' 910 

Santonin, new' sources of___ .... ......,.1941 

Science, Beitrage zur Geschichte der (von Dippman, book rev.)................. .■ 2001 

Seleiiic acid, refractive index of........' 29 

Selenious acid, refractive index of.'...... ^_: 29 

Selenium, at, of, 568; electrometric titration of, in the presence ■ of Te,. Fe and 

Cu. 933 

Selenium compounds., org.238 

Selenium oxychloride, solubilities of certain metallic chlorides in,' 1233; action 
Upon' ethylene, propylene, butylene and amylene, 1795; action on. pure 

rubber, 1800; action on various metals and metallic oxides...2090 

Selenop..henes, synthesis of diary!.. .......... '23.8 

Semicarbazides, behavior at elevated temps... .3008 

a-Semicarbazidobenzoylpropionic acid. Me ester, semicarbazide.'of, 231; Me 

ester, 232; Et ester, semicarbazide.............. 234 

.'■Sem'icarb,azidomethyIphenyipyrazolonecarboxylic acid. Me ester of, 233; Et ester ... 

' 'of........-.. .235 

Semlcarba 2 .ones, reduction of.........3001 

Silicic acid, 'effect'of light and H-ion concn. on the formation of .colloidal Au in, 

' gel,'.2261; sols... '..... . . .4,.... ' 2534 

Silver, at', wt. of, 570;,:action of .SeOCh on.....' 2'09'2 

Silver chromate, surface energy of'...'- .......2'66i 

Silver iodide, photographic sensitiveness'of ......,- ...... ........'.....2486 

Silver o.xide,'action of Se'OCl 2 on.,.,—---- ...........',2093,' 

Silver perchlorate, reaction bet'ween I and....,,\:398. 
Soap, emulsions of mineral oil with, and . water—.interfacial .film,...,.■..'.'.'. ^.....1'648' 
Sodium, '.at. wt. 'Of,'567'; reactions .with Qrg-:'''substancesria,'lic|md.':''J^3^ 7®,;,'",: 
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action on phenyl halides in liquid NHg, 779; reduction of nitrobenzene by, 
in liquid NH 3 , 1780; sepn. and detn. of K and, 2072; vapor pressure of, 2325; 
displacement of metals from solns. of their salts by less electropositive ele¬ 
ments—replacement of, and K by Mg and A1... 2788 

Sodium alloys, correction to the f.-p. diagram of, with Pb. 1901 

Sodium amide, phase relations in the system K amide-.712, 1785 

Sodium ammonoaluminate. 2792 

Sodium anilide..784, 1787 

Sodium arsenite, titration of solns. of permanganate and.... 1615 

Sodium carbonate, equil. in system, H 2 O and the chlorides and carbonates of Na 

and K, and in the system, H 2 O and the sulfates and carbonates of Na and K. 2935 
Sodium chloride, transference numbers of Na and K in mixed chloride soln., 1121; 
ionization const, for, 2804; soly. of C 0 NH 3 salts in, solns., 2906; equil. in system 

H 2 O and the chlorides and carbonates of Na and K... 2935 

Sodium diphenyiamide . 784 

Sodium ion, transference numbers of Na and K in mixed chloride soln... 1121 

Sodium sulfate, heat of coagulation of Fe^Oa hydrosol with, 311; dissociation press¬ 
ure of hydrate of, 349; soly. of C 0 NH 3 salts in, solns., 2906; equil. in the 

system, H 2 O and the sulfates and carbonates of Na and K.. ....... 2935 

Sodium thiosulfate, standardization of, 1359; stability of, solns..........,..... 2132 

1-Sodiumthiosulfate-mercurimethyI-l,2-dihydrobenzofuran..................... 1850 

l-Sodii 3 mthiosulfate-mercurimetIiyl- 4 -methyl-l, 2 -dihydroben 2 ofuran... 1851 

Soils, nature of the acidity of the colloidal clay of acid. ....................... 2669 

Solidification, curves of binary systems.............. 1725, 1727 

Solubility, 2828; relations in mixts. contg. polar components, 633; relations of 
certain gases, 682; factors influencing, in fused salt mixts., 963; mutual, of 
liquids (I) mutual, of Et 20 and water (II) of water in GgHe, 1143; lecture 
table demonstration of, 1471; surface energy and, of CaS 04 .............. 2479 

Solutions, design and use of conductance cells for non-aq., 1692; soly. of KC 104 in 
salt, and the corresponding activity relations, 2653; metallic, 2828; equil. in, 

contg. mixts. of salts. ....... 2935 

.'Solvents, effect of, the, on the reduction potentials of certain benzoquiiiones. . .. 2194 

Soy beans, amino acids of■... 815 

Specific gravity. • Density. 

' Specific,heats,''evidence, from the, of glycerol that the entrop}^ of a glass exceeds 
that of a crystal at the abs. zero, 93; of polyatomic gases at low temps., 874; 

, entropy of diatomic gases and rotational.... 2277 

,'Spectra, absorption, of rare earths, 907; absorption, of nitrosj^sulfuric acid and of 
■■ ,■ the complex eompds. of CUSO 4 and of FeS 04 wnth NO, 1863; absorption, and its 

' relationship to color......... 2420^ 

'' Spruce, mannose from white, cellulose.,.'. 1008 

'Standard solutions, for iodimetrj'.■... 1358 

■'' Stead}? state.....,.1251 

Steel, detn, of S in, 649; detn. of Mn in...'..1615 

Strontium chloride, dissociation pressures of hydrates of.... 349 

Strontium sulfate, S'urface energy of.'_.'.. 2661 

Sucrase. ' See Inmrtme, 

Sucrose, mechanism, of the inversion of, 1580; effect on the acti'vities of certain' 

' ions,.........1627 

Sugars, fluoroacetyl' derivs, of, 833,. 2381; ■ electrometric titration' of reducing, ' 

' 1043; revision of Ro.sanoff's diagram' of the aldose, 1273'contd. in tuberculinic ',■ 
add,..'.'i/:. 4.4'..,'.'.. ."4823:' 
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Stilfarsphenamine...,. 2184 

Sulfates, vapor pressures of certain hydrated metal...,. 578 

Sulfides, electrometric detn. of S in sol...... 645 

Sulfonyi halides, reaction with p-Hg ditolyl.. 1068 


Sulfur, forms of, in coke—physicochem. study of the, held by C at high temps., 1; 
simultaneous detn. of, and halogen in org. compds., 255; comparison of the 
normal boiling temps, of undesiccated, as measured by the dynamic and. 
the static methods, 327; soly. in the persulfides of H, 601; electrometric detn. 
of, in sol. sulfides, 645; detn. in steel, 649; detn. in org. compds., 1033; con¬ 
tent of arsphenamine and its relation to the mode of synthesis and the tox¬ 
icity, 1316; detn. of total, in biol. material, 1953; influence on the color of 


azo dyes, 2399; action on ^-toluidine in the presence of litharge.. 3045 

Sulfuric acid, decompn. of HCO 2 H by, 477; partial and consecutive reactions in the 

photosensitive system: quinine sulfate, chromic acid and, 1891; soly. of I 2 O 5 in. 108 
Stiprarenine. See Adrenaline. 

Surface energy, soly. and, of CaS 04 , 2479; of several salts.. 2658 

Swelling, points of min., of ash-free gelatin..3139 

Synthesis, new type of.....■. ... 839' 

Systems, solidification curves of binary.... 1725, 1727 

TARTRAZIN, adsorbed moisture and water of crystn. in. . 1664 

Technology, Beitrage zur Geschlchte der (von Lippman, book rev.). 2001 

Teilurium, volumetric detn. of... 1423 

Temperature, app. for working with gases at low, 332; coeff. of reaction velocity, 

1401; influence of neutral salts on the, coeff. of reaction velocity, 1896; 

of explosion for endotheimic substances...., 2430 

Terephthalaldehyde, derivs.^ and reactions of... 526 

Terpenes, effect of fuller’s earth on.'.....' 728 

Tetraaliyl-a-methy! glucoside....... '2700 

Tetraarsenoacetic acid.■_'.... 3023 

Tetrabromophenolsulfonephtlialein...... , 495 

Tetrabromoquinone...... ■ ^SO. 

o-(o-( 1,3,6,8-Tetrabromo-2,7,9-triliydroxyxanthenyl)phenyl}benzoic acid, 9-lactone 

of...... . 1032 

Tetrachlorobenzoquinone—......,. ,-•••, .• 2207' 

Ijl-Tetraethylammoniimimercuric bromide. 1764 

Tetrahydrofurylalcohol.... 3040 

Tetrahydrofuryi-l-butanol-3........■....3042 

Tetrahydrofuryl-l-butanone-3.... .3042,, 3043 

Tetrahydrofuryl-l-phenyl-3-propanoi-3. 3043 

Tetrahydrofuryl-l-phenyl-3-propanone-3... 3043 

0-Tetrahydrofuryipropionic acid... ,3042' 

Tetrahydro-l,3,2-oxazones.......'... ,... .790, '792 

Tetrahydropyromucic acid, and Et .ester....■..' 3041 

Tetramethylammonium tetrachloroiodide. '1725 

Tetramethylammoniiim trichloroiodide'... 1725 

1,4-Tetramethylene,glycol, prepn. of, and partition of C 2 H 2 .between ethylaie glycol ■ 
..'■and......'...... ,V..... 3130 

Tetranitroaniime,, soly. in org. solvents.■ __.,--1218' 

Tetraphenylmethane. 2759 

Tetryl, soly. in org. solvents- ....... .1104 

Thallium, at. wt. of, 571 heat of soln, oft'in.dil.,.Tl amalgams.,.,.,,.1455 
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Thallmm alloys, heat of solii. of Tl in dil. T1 amalgams.. 1455 

Thermodynamics, third law of, 93; and the ^‘ree Energy of Chem. Substances 

(Lewis, Randall, book rev.). 1855 

Thermostat, 579; low-temp.■........ 332 

Thiocyanates, production of imido thiol esters by the condensation of, with 

resorcinol or phloroglucinol..■.■.■. 1744 

Thiol-i5-resorcylie acid. Me ester monohydrate.... 1749 

'Thiol-2,4,6-trihydroxybeiizoic acid. Me ester........ 1750 

Thiophenes, synthesis of diaryl... 238 

Thiosulfate ion, free energy of the..... 2225 

Thio-;^-toluidine, constitution and some new derivs. of... 3045 

Thulium, absorption spectrmn of.,.■. 914 

Thymol, synthesis from ;^-cymene.... 1489 

Thymoquinone, 2201; amino and oximo derivs. of... 2333 

Tin, sepn. of As and, 1187; at. heat at low temps., 1413; action of SeOCb on, 2094; 

activities of Zn, Cd, Pb, Bi and, in their binary liquid mixts... 2865 

Tin compounds, equiv. conductance of MesSnCl in EtOH, 2624; conductance of 
MeaSnCl 'in mixed solvents, 2946; compds. formed between alkyl tin halides 

and NHs and the amines....■.. 3078 

Tin tetraiodide, cryst. structure of.... 958 

Tissue, plant, effects of the method of desiccation on the carbohydrates of. 439 

Titanium, revision of the at. wt. of, 1228; detn. of... 2620 

Titanium tetrachloride, anabasis of..... 1228 

Titanous sulfate, electrometric titration of iodate, bromate, chlorate, ferricyanide' 

with........■.'. 2013 

Titration, of solns. of permanganate and Na 2 As 03 ....... 1615 

Toluene, adsorption of, vapor on plane glass surfaces, 63; reaction of, nitrosyl 

chloride on, 1045; ternary system, acetone-water... 2555 

p-Toluenesulfinic acid, Na, salt of....■. 1067 

|?-Toluenesulfonyl, iodide....... 1069 

(?-Toluidine, dichloroacetate, 1995; trichloroacetate... 1996, 1997 

' ^-ToMdine, dichloroacetate, 1996; trichloroacetate, 1997; action of S on, in the 

presence of litharge..... 3045 

3-o-Toluidmo-4-carbethoxy-5-isoxazole. 3093 

3-|>-Toluidino-4-carbethoxy-'5-oxyisoxazoie........ 3094 

, 3-c?-Toluidino-4-carbethoxy-5-oxyp5.Tazoie..■.. . 3094 

3-;^-Toiuidino-4-carbethoxy-5-oxypyrazoie... 3094 

'■2-|>-Toluino-3-ch!oro-5-hydroxy-l,4-naphthoquinone.... 1974 

.Toluquinone.... 2198 

' . §,p~TohiylB.arylic acid, and Me ester.. '2157 

\ |3,|?-Toluyl-'a-cMoropropionic acid. 2157 

|3,|?-To!uyl-^,a-dibrG'mopropionicacid...... 2157 

' ■.|>-Toiyl'mercury compounds, prepn. of.... . ,1066 

' "Transference numbers, moving boundary method for detg...... 2246 

'l,4,5-Triacetoxy-2,3-dichlo:ronaphthalene.'......'.. 1974 

, Triaryimethyls, number of consecutive decolorizations of the, on oxidation, 204; 

, ■ dissociation of' i7-pentamethylene (or i\?'-piperidyl)-5-triaryIinethyldithioure- 

' , ' thans with the formation of, 544; quinoidation in the._'.., 1765 

'' Tribenzylcarbinoi..,.... .' '276' 

'.Tribenzylsiiicol.......'. 276 

'. Trichloroacetic acid, direct conversion of derivs. of dichloroacetic acid "into derivs. ,' 

■, of,.'1994; action .of HgO ,on.".'.. .,.1... .'2970 
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TrichlorometliyMimetliylcarbinol, ester of carbamic and carbanilic acid.. . 478 

2-TricMorojiiet1iyH,3-dioxolane-4-carbiiiob and carbamic acid ester... 479 

TricMorometliyimetliylcarbmol, ester of carbamic acid... 479 

TricMoroqninone. 2206 

l,2-Triet1iyIammoniiimmerciiric bromide...... 1764 

1.4.5- Triliydroxy-2,3-dicliloronaphthalene... 1974 

Triliydroxymethylaiitliraqiiiaoiies.2439, 2455 

(2,7,9-Trihydrox>a{a!atlieii5d)phenyl)benzoic acid, 9-Iactoiie of.... 1032 

Trimethylacetic acid, mercuric salt.... ■.'.. 2970 

1,1 -Trimethylammoniummercuric bromide. 1764 

Trimethylenegtycol, partition of acetylene between ethylene gb^col, 1,2-propylene 

glycol, 2-iiiethyl-2,4-pentanediol and glycerol and.3122, 3123 

Trimethylethoxyammonium bromide. 359 

Triiiieth 3 dethoxyammoniumh 3 ^droxide....... . 359 

Trimeth 3 deth 3 dene, reaction with NClg. 3088 

TrimethyIh 3 ^droxyainmonium chloride. 358 

Trii3iethylh3^drox3’'amnio!iium sulfate... 358 

Trimethyliodometh 3 dammonium hydroxide. 358 

Trimethylmethoxyammonium iodide... 359 

Trimethyl stann 3 d chloride, equiv. conductance of, in EtOH, 2624; conductance 

of, in mixed solvents. 2946 

Trinitro-m-cresolates, and their explosion temps. 2430 

Trinitrophen 3 dmethyinitramiiie. See TeiryU 

Trinitrotoluene, soly. in org. solvents. 44 

Triplien 3 damme, m. p. of mixts. of diphenylamine and.... 783' 

Trlphenylbenzene.......'.. 275 

Triphenylcarbinoi, 274; K deriv. of, and its use as a S 3 mthetic agent, 1965; re¬ 
duction of.............. 2471 

Triphenylchloromethane, action of K and of El triphen 3 dmethy! on, 2760; action 

of Caon. 2761 

Triphenylmethane, 276; and derivs., 273;-action of metallic Na on,... 2758 
Triphenyimethyl, 190,' 207, 1765; spontaneous dissocn.- of triphenylmethyl 
■disulfide with the ^formation -of, 1965; action, of the alkali metals, on, and - 

its compds............ .1.2756 

Triphenylmeth 3 d disulfide, spontaneous dissocn. of, with the' formation of tri- 

phen 3 dmethyL ... 1965 

2.4.6- Triphen3dpyTylium chloride, reduction of....... 2470 

Tr 3 T)sin, h 3 "droIysis of collagen by. ...'. ... 1515 

Tryptophan, detn. of.....'..'..' 1788- 

Tuberculinic acid, sugar contd. in........... 1823 

Tuberculosis, Chemistry of (Wells, DeWitt, Long, book rev.).... 2477- 

Tung oil, test for.....-129 

T 3 Tosyialaninehydantoin....'.... 843 

Unsaturation, and mol. compd. formation..'-- ....... -,1433- 

Uracil, reduction to hydrouraci!-■.,'....2'702 

Uranium, quant, sepn.-- of Be and'.-........ , 395 

Urea, ssmthesis with urease, 501; action of'urease in-the -decompn. of, 505; de- 
' arrangement, 1816; Chemistry of-—^Theory of'its Constitution, and of , the 
,'■ Originand-Modeof its Formation in "Living Grg-anis,ms (Werner; book rev.).',.. 2007 
,Urease, ''.synthesis of urea with, ,501; action in the decompn. ,of urea, '505; relation- 
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ship between the chem. structure of certain compds. and their effect on the 

activity of... 2678, 3142 

Urethaiis, from Cl-substituted secondary and tertiary ales.'. 475 

Uric acid, action of H 2 O 2 upon phenyl-substituted, 135, 3142; oxidation with 

ferrous salts, 2980; action of alkali on substituted... 3056 

VAUKROUACTONE, mechanism of the formation of..... 1091 

Vanadium, electrometric titration of, in the presence of Fe and Cr... 84 

Vanadous chloride, formation of free radicals by reduction with,... 2466 

Vapor pressures, of certain hydrated metal sulfates, 578; of CuO and of Cu, 617; 

of LiCi solns. at 20°, 2930; of monatomic elements... 2323 

Vitamins (Ellis, Macleod, book rev.), 559; expts. with 2 methods for the study of 
vitamin B, 2712; rat-growth method for the study of vitamin B, 2719; quant, 
study of the destruction of vitamin B by heat. 2728 

Water, equil. in the systems, NiCh, C 0 CI 2 , CuCb-HCl, 663; apparent deviation 
from Henry’s law for the system, NHs, 915; mutual soly. of Et20 and— 
soly. in CeHe, 1143; precision measurement of the compn. of the const.- 
boiling mixt, of HCl and, 1220; adsorbed moisture and water of crystn. in 
certain common dyes, 1657; ternary system, toluene-acetone, 2555; equil. in 
system, H 2 O and the chlorides and carbonates of Na and K and in system, 

H 2 O and the sulfates and carbonates of Na and K..... 2935 

Water of crystallization, in certain common dyes........... 1657 

Waxes, Manual of Standard Methods for the Analysis of (Thurston, book rev.).... 1089 

Weights, post-ofSce box for keeping analytical... 1471 

Wheat, amino acids of, bran, 815; occurrence of polypeptides and free amino 

acids in the ungerminated, kernel........ 2137 

XANTHYLIUM chloride, reduction of.... 2471 

Xylenes, sepn. of...■....830 

.^-Xyloquinone.....'.'2199 

Yttrium, at. wt of.... 569 

Zinc, sepn. of Fe and,A! from, 076; vapor pressure of, 2326; diffusion of H 

through, 2860; activities of Cd, Sn, Pb, Bi and, in their binary liquid mixts.... 2865 

Zinc chloride, antiseptic action of the, salt of aniline... 3106 
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Proceedings 

DIRECTORS' MINUTES 

The Directors of the American Chemical Society met at the Chemists’ Club, New 
York City, at 3 p.m., Friday, November 24th, with President Edgar F. Smith in the 
chair and the following Directors present: W. D. Bancroft, A. D. Little, H. P. Talbot, 
John E. Teeple, M. C. Whitaker and Charles L. Parsons. 

It was voted that the Secretary should continue his present policy of sending the 
final programs of meetings only to members in the immediate vicinity of the meeting, to 
corporation members, to the Councilors, to the chairmen and secretaries of local sections, 
and to those who make written request therefore of the secretary previous to the meeting. 

The Secretary was authorized to issue a charter for a local section to be formed 
at Akron, Ohio, covering territory immediately contiguous thereto, such as Summit 
County, as soon as the properly signed petition and waiver of jurisdiction is received 
therefor. 

It was voted to authorize the Treasurer to make loans and pledge the collateral of 
the Society therefor to an amount not exceeding Forty Thousand Dollars annually 
when in his judgment it is necessary to do so to meet the necessary current expenditures 
of the Society. 

The Treasurer reported that he had borrowed $25,000 at the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co. on Nov. 9,**1922 to meet current expenses. 

It was voted that the Editor of the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
be authorized to re-lease for one year the premises now occupied by him. 

It was voted that special reprints, such as theses, be handled through the same 
channels as the regular reprints and billed from the Secretary’s office. 

It was moved that in the budget voted to the various editors they be limited not 
simply to the funds allotted, but also to the number of pages indicated. 

It was voted to authorize the Editor of the Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry and the Director of the News Service to issue a twelve-page news edition of 
that Journal to be separately paginated and to be published on the 10th and 20th of 
each'month. 

On recommendation of the Committee to Consider the Question of a non-Bociety 
Employment Bureau, and in furtherance of the vote of the Council favoring a clearing 
house for employment information, as printed on page 95 of the Proceedings lor 1922, 
it was further voted that such part of four pages of each issue of the News Edition, as' 
might be needed should be used to furnish such information. The Directors added 
$2100 to the budget to cover this service and deducted the cost of printing the advertising 
pages now devoted' to '^classified advertisements.’*' :,The pirectors understood.'that,' 
these pages would be used for announcements of positions open and situations wanted by 
members of the Society, In general, these announcements are to be supplied by the 
employment committees of local sections and from educational. institutions.; " Dnder 
proper limits to be formulated, the pages will also be open to any paid member of the 
Society seeking employment. It shall, however, be definitely printed in each issue 
that the Society assumes no obligation as to the qualifications of employees or respon¬ 
sibility of employers. 

, ''''The following budget was then'unammously adopted for 1923: 
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iSSTlMAT^D INCOME 


Dues. 

Subscriptions... 
Back Numbers, 

Reprints.. 

Postage. 

Advertising.... 
Interest. 


Total 


EXPENDITURES 


Journal A merican Chemical Sociely: 

Editor’s Salary... 

Editorial Assistance. 

Clerical and Office Expense. 

Printing (2700 pp. 1922) Maximum 
.3300 pp. 1923. 


Chemical Abstracts: 

Editor’s Salary.... 

Associate Editor’s Salary. 

Second Assistant Editor’s Salary... 

Abstractors...,. 

Clerical.. ..... 

Office Expenses.... 

.Printing (4763 pp. 1922) Maximum 
5300 pp. 1923........... 

Formula Index.... 


Joimial of Eng. Chemistry: 

- Editor’s Salary... 

/Associate Editor... 

As.sistant to Editor-. 

.Clerical.':..... 

Staff Correspondents.............. 

, Office' Expense.... 

: Rent... ..'. 

Traveling .Expense....' 

Printing■ (1080 pp.'. 1922)" Maximum' 
. 1320 pp..1923,... 


Budget 

Budget 

1922 

1923 

$175,000.00 

$175,000.00 

21,000.00 

22,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,800.00 

2,500.00 

4,000.00 

4,000.00 

86,250.00 

94,500.00 

6,000.00 

5,400.00 

$ 299 , 050.00 

$ 308 , 400.00 


Budget 

Budget 

1922 *( a ) 

1923 

$ 1,500.00 

$ 1 , 500.00 

900.00 

750.00 

2,200.00 

2,450.00 

40,500.00 

42 , 300.00 

$ 45 , 100.00 

$ 47 , 000.00 

$ 4,500.00 

5 , 000.00 

2 , 750.00 

3 , 000.00 

1,800.00 

2 , 000.00 

10,000.00 

9 , 700.00 

5,800.00 

6 , 000.00 

1,000.00 

1 , 800.00 

65,700.00 

65 , 100.00 

2 , 900.00 


$ 91 , 550.00 

$ 9 , 5 , 000.00 


$ 10 , 000.00 

$ 10 , 000.00 

3,600.00 

3 , 300.00 

2,800.00 

' , '2,900.00 

6,900.00 

7,870 .'00 

2,700.00 

2 , 920.00 

1,800.00 

''.1,724.00 

■ 2,058 .:00;'"' 

'.'ll,766,. 00, 

'2,000':.:'OG' 

1,900.00 

39,342.00; 

■41,620...00 


$ 71,200,00 $ 74,000.00 
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News Sbrvich:*( 6 ) 

Technical Manager.. 

Office Assistants. 

General Expenses.'.■. 

Traveling Expenses... 

Rent'..... 

News Edition Indusinal Engineering Chennstry 


Budget 
1922 ■ 

$ 5,000.00 
1,200.00 
3,790.00 
1,000.00 
532.00 


$ 11,522.00 

EMP][,OYM»Nt InI^ORMATION: *(c). 


SieCRlSTARY’S ORRICE): 

Secretary’s Salary... $ 5,000.00 

Clerical. 10,500.00 

Expenses. 4,000.00 

Rent. 1,800.00 


^ $ 21,300.00' 

Tre)asuriJr’s Ofrice): 

Treasurer’s Salary.............. $ 1,000.00 

Clerical.......... 1,500.00 

Expenses........ . 

Audit 1922...... 800.00 


$ 3,300.00 

PREJSIPI^NT’S ORRiCiJ: 

Travelling Expenses..... $ 1,000.00 

Office Expenses..... 200.00 


$ 1 , 200.00 

Scii^NXiRic Monographs: 

Salary..... $ 1,000.00 

Expenses... 60,00 


$ 1,060.00 

TijchnowgicaIv Monographs 

Salary............. $ 1,000.00 

' Exi)enses—■...'- ......... ■ 25.00 


$ 1,025.00 

Awrrtisxng: 

'Printing Advertisements....;- ........ $ 38,243.00 

Back Nhmbejrs. ........ ...... ' ,2,000.00, 

LocaI/Sections. 500.00; 

'iNCinENtAES.'1 ... -...'.. ., ' 1,500.00 

'General Meetings. *>... ^; 2,000.'00 

Tables Physical Constants.,'., ..:■■■ :', 600.00 

ME'TRICSYStEMCOMMITTEE....,.',.,;. 100.00 


Grand Total ----- $300,100.00 


Budget 

1923 

$ 5,000.00 
1,820.00 
2,600.00 
1 , 000.00 
720.00 
7,000.00 

$ 18,140.00 
2 , 100.00 

$ 5,000.00 
10,700.00 
4,200.00 
1,800.00 


$ 21,700.00 

$ 1 , 000.00 
- 1,500.00 
600.00 
400.00 


$ 3,500.00 


$ 1,000.00 
200.00 


$ 1,200.00 

$ 1 , 000.00 
60.00 


$ 1,060.00 


$ 33,000,00 
1,500.00 
8,500.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
600.00 


$311,200.00 
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*(a) The 1922 budget as printed was on a 10 % reduction of printed pages for each 
journal from the amount requested by the editors. This 10% was restored some three 
months later, so that the 1922 budget in the case of each journal is lesS' than actual 
expenditures. Also, approximately $3200 spent for Formula Index for 1922.' 

*(&) The extra cost of the News Service Edition of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry will be largely paid for by extra advertising in 1923 and is expected ultimately 
to be a source of actual revenue. 

*(c) The committee of the Council originally recommended $5,000 for this item, 
but changed it to $2,100 in view of the facilities offered by the News Edition. 

*(d) Expenses of Technological Monographs in 1923 are carried in the Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry budget. 

Charui^s ly. Parsons, 

Secretary 


COUNCIL 


The following communication was sent to the Council on November 25th: 

Ame)rican ChemicaIv Sociejty 

November 25, 1922 

Council of the A merican Chemical Society: 

Gentlemen: The following members have been duly nominated for the offices 
indicated for the years 1923 and 1923'-1925. Kindly check your choice witli an X and 
return the ballot on or before December 16th. 

Kindly note that by vote of the Council the names are arranged in alphabetical 
order and not in the order of the nominating vote. 

Very truly yours, 

Charles T. . Parsons, 

President. —^1923 only (one to be chosen) (alphabetically arranged): E. C. Franklin, 
James F. Norris, S. W. Parr, Charles L. Reese, 

Directors. —1923-1925, inclusive (two to be chosen) (alphabetically arranged): 
Wilder D. Bancroft, William Hoskins, John Johnston, S. W. Parr. 

Coimcihfs-at-Large. —1923-1925, inclusive (four to be chosen. Ballot is void 
unless four are voted for) (alphabetically arranged): Roger Adams, C. A. Browne, 
H. N. Holmes, G. N. Lewis, Ralph H. McKee, Wm. McPherson, C. vS. Miner, vS. W. Parr. 

The returns of this ballot were counted on the evening of December 16th by a com¬ 
mittee consisting of L. I. Shaw, H. E. Howe and Charles L. Parsons, and the following 
officers, wem elected:, 

: President: E. C. Franklin. 

Directors: Wilder D. Bancroft, William Hoskins. 

; Councilors-at-Large: . Adams, G. .N. Lewis, Ralph H. 'McKee,, Wm.;:'Mc¬ 

Pherson, 

Charles ,'L. Parsons,. 


, MEMBERS ELECTED between NOVEMBER 15' AND DECEMB,ER 15, ,1922 

.Addicks, Allen, 106 S. 36tli'St., Philadelphia,'Pa. 

A,d,ler, M.,'105 E. 'Healy, Champaign, in. 

Albert, Raymond J., 1140 South High St., Columbus, Ohio. - 
Alfend, Samuel, 1909 Biddle St., St, Louis, Mo. 

Anderson, C. Ivar, 208 South Matthews St., Urfaana, III. ' 

Anderson, J. Arthur, 64 E, College St„ Oberlin,.Ohio. 

Anderson, William Theodore, Jr., Graduate College, Princeton. N. J. 

Austin, Dr. R. S,, Cincinnati General Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Ayers, I^orenz K;., 4425 McPherson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Azatni, Kosuke, Laboratory of Applied Chemistry, Imperial Univ. Kyoto, Japan. 
Beaver, Jacob Julius, Havemeyer Hall, Columbia University New York, N.Y. 
Becherer, Robert Charles, 359 Vine St., W. Lafayette, Indiana. 

Berman, William, 431 W. Division St., Chicago, Ill. 

Bernstein, Joshua, 3936 Gladys Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Blakeney, Clifford, 144 Englewood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 

Bloxsom, Allan, 4402 Travis St., Houston, Texas, 

Boss, A. Evan, 337 Broadway, West, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Boynton, Henry S., 25 Oak St., Orono, Maine. 

Bradt, Wilber, 537 So. Lincoln St., Bloomington, Indiana. 

Braden, Ralph H., 55 Plymouth Ave., Rochester, N. Y, 

Bricka, H. V., 2525 O St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Brogniez, Prank P., Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 

Brooks, Arthur M., Y. M. C. A., 40 Lawrence St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Bubb, John Carroll, 719 9th St,, N. E., Washingotn, D. C. 

Byron, Milton L., 113 Oak Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Calvery, H. O., 209 John St., Champaign, Ill, 

Camp, H. W., Empire Refinery, Box 2067, Tulsa, Okla. 

Caplan, Solomon, 725 Home St., New York City. 

Cappuyns, Alphonse, 139 rue Victor Beauduin, Tirlemont Belgium. 

Carey, James, S., 1934 N. Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Carlin, Thomas J., 68 Pearl St., Bangor, Maine, 

Chalmers, James A., Phi Eta Kappa House, Orono, Maine. 

Clark, James Maitland, Judd Hall Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Claude, George, Ste. Chimique, Grande-Paroiste, Moutereau, Seine et Maine, Eiance. 
Cohen, Frank L., 1006 S. Fifth St., Champaign, III. 

Cook, John S., Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 

Cook, Roy S., 900 West Main St., Charlottesville, Va. 

Crockford, H. D., Box 935, Chapel Hill, N. Car. 

Crane, George D., 3305 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Daude, E. F. B., Owyhee Hotel, Boise, Idaho. 

Diller, Carroll, 1302 Q St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Doehring, Carl F., 2302 Louisiana St., Houston, Texas. 

Dougherty, Edward T., Box 746 Falls Station, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Downs, Fred Caden, 3817 Vernon Ave,, Chicago, III. 

Drew, Raymond L., 4624 Larchwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Drew, Thomas B., R 406, Tech. Dorms, Cambridge, 39, Mass. 

Dufour, Robert B., 328 S. Harvey Ave., Gak Park, III. 

Dunham, Alice, 6051 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Durham, Edward J., Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 

Dyer, Colver P., 11 Grove St., Winchester, Mass. 

Eastman, Gertrude T., Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. Car. 

Erickson, J. L. E., Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 

Finkle, Philip, Hotel Whitecotton, Berkeley, Cal. 

Fischer, Herbert G. M,, 129 Ferris Place, Westfield,-N. J. 

Fogler, M. F., 174 Chem, Bldg., Urbana, Ill. 

Foster, Robert H. K., 1241 Cambridge Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Fox, Kent R., 34 Noyes, Portland,'Maine. 

Freeman, Louis Bryant, 73 Fayette St., Cambridge, Mass, . 

Gamble, James L., 33 Edge Hill Road, Brookline, Mass. 

Gapinski, John, 1518 Elk Grove Ave., Chicago, IE, ■ 

Gault, Edwin Sartain, Sacred Heart Hospital, AEentown, Pa. 

Geddis, Clarence R., ,229 Faneuil St.,, Brighton, Mass. 

Gilkey,Wm.K.,2402N,MainvSt.,Dayton,Ohio.- 

Gillman, Jos. L.', Jr., Rice Institute, Residential .Halls,'Houston, Tex, 

Given, Jacqueline, 1029.9th St.,-Boulder, Col, : 

Gnagey, F, Emerson, Chestnut St., Ashland, Ghio. 

Goodwin, Harry M.,'Mass. Inst, of Tech., Cambridge, Mass. 

Gordon,,Lynn S.,'331 East Jefferson 'St., Ann Arbor, Mich, 

'Gray, A. E., 910,S. 3rd. St., Champaign, IE.. " 
'Green,,RoseMary',j903'W*'SpringfieldAve.,Urba'na,,IE.- 
Greenbaum,' Frederick,'.c/o Mr. Dienstag, 134; W-,''lIlth,St., New York City. 
..Gudkov, V.' F., .Mysore DistElat and Iron Works,.;Bhadravati, India. 

Gunderson,'..Lowis-'O,, 710 South Main'St.,'-Bloomington, 'IE. - 
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Gupta, SaileiKira Natli, 1806 Slitter St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Hall, Donald Douglass, 1662'Hower'Ave., Hast Cleveland, Ohio. 

Healy, G. IJ., Amalgamated Sugar Co., Burley, Idaho. 

Heister, Doiiis, S. H. Cor. 7th. and Elm, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

'Hehiier, Oscar M., 404 35th St.,' Champaign, Ill. 

Hiki, Osamu, Nakachoja-machi-Shimmachi, Kyoto, Japan. 

Hill, Allan, 3131 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Hoar, Gerald J., 115 Van Buren St„ Joliet, Ill. 

Holroyd, G. W. E., Technical College, Blackburn, Eancashirc, England. 

Hooper, Henry S., 53 Veazie St., Old Town, Maine. 

Hughes, Edward W., 702 E. Buffalo St., Ithaca, H, Y. 

Hiinncman, Roger D., 20 Prescott St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hunter, J. E-, 8 College Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

Jenne, Lyle L., Philadelphia Bureau of Water City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Joachim, Benjamin, 745 E. 175th St., Bronx, New York City. 

Johnston, Erederick A., Prince Bay, N. Y. 

Kadowaki, Kieraon, c/o Mrs. Yatsugi Yoshie, Shinkarasumarn-Kaminokiridoshi agaru-higasi, Kyoto, 
Japan. 

Kalichevsky, Vladimir, 750 East Green St., Pasadena, Cal. 

Katti, M. C. T., University Station, Urbana, III. 

Kaufmann, Wilford Edward, 408 W. Main St., Urbana, 111. 

Kelley, Elmer A., 1437 W. 6th St., Riverside, Cal. 

Kelly, Stephen E., 622 Henry St., Alton, III. 

Kirkwood, John G., 3901 East Second St., Wichita, Kans. 

Kitchen, John C., Jr., 801 Broadway, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Knipscher, John E., Rockhurst College 52nd & Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Kolouch, Joseph Erederick, 180 Main St., Orono, Maine. 

Kramer, Martha M., Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Ladd, E. V., 2085 Marlowe Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 

Lambert, L. B., 361 Torrence Ave., Hammond, Indiana. 

Lawry, Otis C., 100 Main St., Fairfield, Maine. 

Laymon, Howard W., Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Lindeiuan, Theo. W., 3420 Michigan Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Lindsay, James D., 913 E. Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lord, Edward T, W., 316 W. Packer Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lubin, C. I., B-10 Landon Ct., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lucasse, Walter W., 260 So. 38th, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MacCorquodale, Donald W., Illini Hall, Champaign, III. 

Malvea, B. B., Ewing Christian College, Allahabad, India. 

Marz, Meyer H., 23 Branch St., St. Louis, Mo.^ . ■ 

May, Arthur J., 24 Camp St., Newark, N.J. -- 

McDonald, Henry, Jr., 343 Washington St., Middletown, Conn. 

McKenzie, Bernard E., Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minnesota. 

Miller, Herbert J., 802 BHUcott St., Buffalo, N. y. 

Molnar, Steven, 3409 We.st 60th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Moore, Thos. W., 2604 Travis St., Houston, Texas. 
Morrisoni,'F,B.,1937ArlmgtonPlace,Madison,Wis.' 

'■ Moree, Sterne, Grant Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. ' ■ 

' Mustard, Dr. J, W., Chatham, Ont. Canada. . ' . 

Nafcane,Shigeo,,S489 ComellAve.,Chicago,IlI.- 
Nesser, John O., 7705 John R. St., Detroit, Mich. 

Neuhausen, Ruth, Kent Chemical Laboratory,■■University'of Chicago, Chicago, XIL, ■ 

Nordberg, Martin E., 3213 West'St., Ames, Iowa. ■ 

Ota, Kehichi, Laboratory of Applied Chemistry, Imperial University, Kyoto, Japan. 

'■. Pendleton, Ferdinand'H., 12 Overlook Park,: Malden, Mass. , ' 

Penn, Lewis A., Room 480, Associated Oil Bldg., 79 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Pitts, Re^nald S., 338 Wyandotte St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Pollard, Cash B., 419 Wood St., Lafayette, Indiana. 

Pomeroy, Lendal W., 303 H. H. Hall, Orono, Maine. 

Powers, Donald H., Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 

Reed, Robert T., 1210 W. Illinois St., Urbana, Ill. 

Reimers, Ludvig, vSperry Flour Co., Ogden, Utah. 

Reynolds, Albert H., 113 Marengo Ave., Forest Park, Ill. 

Rice, Chester W., 3 Lowell Road, Schenectady, N. Y, 

Rich, Ralph E., 2426 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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RichardSj S. Fernals, 74 Maine St., Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 

Riegel, Cecilia, 4818 Sydenham St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robinson, Una, Chowan College, Murfreesboro, N, Car. 

Roden, Julian C., B. Division, V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va. 

Rosenzweig, Sender, 210 Linden Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Rumely, Richard L., 3020 Sheridan Road, 'Chicago, Ill. 

Russell, Deborah M., vState Normal School, Framingham, Mass 
Saier, Milton H., Thetz Xi, Stanford University, Cal, 

Schibsted, Helge, 33 Electric Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Schmidt, Walter Friedrich, 3149 Texas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Schumann, C. L., 67 Tonawanda, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Scott, Marvin D., 2611 Huton St., Baltimore, Md. 
vSilberman, Jacob E., 3952 Evans Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Smith, F. E., 1203 West Illinois, Urbana, Ill, 

vSnell, Myron A., American Mineral Production Co., Valley, Wash 

Soderberg, Victor L., 907 So. Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. 

Sparberg, Max S., 4739 N. Drake Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Spensley, James W., 3305 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stallmann, Otto, Sll Monroe St., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Steinert, Hildur, 614 W. Washington Blvd., Urbana, Ill. 

Stouder, Florence Dell, 905 West Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Sudhoff, R. W., 4230 Red Bud Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sumimoto, Seiji, Chemical Laboratory, College of Science, Imperial University, Kyoto, Japan. 
vSwayne, William Wager, Phi Kappa Psi House, Stanford University, Cal. 

Thompson, Herbert O., Kewanee, Ill. 

Thorman, Floyd M., U. S. Gypsum Co., 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Thornton, Nan V., 5820 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Tibbling, E. F., P. O. 1109, Kansas City, Mo. 

Tinkler, Loyal George, 54 West Monroe St., Little Falls, N. Y. 

Tomecko, C. G., 511 E. Healey St., Champaign, Ill. 

Tower, Harry E., 747 Fellsway, Medford, Mass, 

Turno, Irene A., 144 So. Eighth St., Newark, N. J. 

Tutton, H. R,, Sannar Cement Factory, Makwar, Sudan. 

Von Wicklen, Frederick C., 119 East College St., Louisville, Ky. 

Walton, G. R., c/o Post Office, Houston, Texas. 

Walton, R. P., 1601 Fair Place, Shreveport, La. 

Webber, C. Sterling, 28 Bartlett Ave., Arlington, Mass. 

Webber, V. A., H. H, Hall, Orono, Maine. 

Webster, Helen, 3008 Fremont Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wells, N. W,, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 

Wheeler, Daniel Gage, 107 Belleclaire Ave., lyongmeadow, Mass, 

Wilcox, L. V., Grafton, c/o Sutter Basin Co., Cal. 

Williams, P. S., 200 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Willis, Thompson F., 620 College Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

Willisford, L. H., Morse Hall Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Wilson, John Richard, 6110 Klmbark Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Woods, G. W., Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 

Yates, Wallace J., 3005 Ben venue Ave., Berkeley, C41. 

CORPORATION MEMBERS ELECTED 

Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 183 Commercial St., Malden, Mass. 

Famsteel Products Co., Inc., North Chicago, 111. 

MEETINGS OF THE SECTIONS 

(Full accounts of all meetings should be sent to Secretary Charles X. Parsons, 1709 G, St., 

H. W., Washington, D. C.) ^ ^ 

AMES SECTION,-,,, 

Gtt- November -14,'.Chi .Che Wang,,, of'the 'Nelson-Morris,'-Institute, of- Medical,Re-; 
search in Chicago, spok^ the Section on *'Blood Chemistry and the Diagnosis 

■ of’Disease'.''* ," H. M. McLaughun, 




CALII?ORNIA SECTION 

Tke regular meeting of the Section was held on Noveml:)er 24, when Ckiy 

S, Millberry, professor of dental chemistry and' dean of the College of Dentistry of the 
'University of California, addressed the members on the subject, “The Relation of 
Chemistry to Bentistry.” L. h. Duschak, Secretary 

CHICAGO SECTION 

The November meeting of the Section was addressed by C. E. K. Mees, of the 
Eastman Kodak Company. His subject was “Chemistry and the Motion Picture.” 

On December 15, Edwin 0. Jordan of the University of Chicago, gave an address 
on “Louis Pasteur.” S. L. Rkdman, Secretary 


CINCINNATI SECTION 

The 254 regular meeting of the Section was held on December 13, when Jerome 
Alexander gave an address on “Some Novel Aspects of Collodial Protection.” 

. C. H. TvUND, Secretary ■ 

COLORADO SECTION 

On November 22, John B. Kekley, of the University of Colorado, addressed the 
members of the Section. Ruth B. VijRrRBxss, , 


COTinviBUS SECTION 

At a meeting of the Section, held on November 21, 1922, the following officers 
for 1923 were elected: G. O. Higley, chairman; C. W. Eoulk, vice-chairman; W. G. 
France, secretary-treasurer; W. D. Evans and C. E. Boord, councilors. 

'B'dwar'd Mack, Jr,, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT VAEI/EY SECTION 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section occurred on December 9, when C. H, 
Davis, of the American Brass Company, spoke on “Industrial Spectrum Analysis.” 

FAVh Jr,, Secretary 


CORNEEE SECTION 

On December 14, F. E. Rice addressed the Cornell Section, his subject being 
“The Cryoscopy, Refractometry, and Electrical Conductivity of Milk.” 

IK U. IIA'NQn, Secretary 


DELAWARE SECTION 

The regular meeting of the Section was held on December 20, W. K. I^ewiK, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, spoke on “Combustion,” 

, J. B'oogk, Secretary 


DETROIT SECTION 

'■ The Opening meeting for the fall season of the Section'was held on'November 15,' 
when C, E. K. Mees of the Eastman Kodak Company, spoke, on “The Chemistry of thC' 
'Motion Picture.” S,U. WihSo^,Secrekry''^' 

. EASTERN NEW YORK SECTION ' ' ' 

' ' At the regular meeting of the Section, held on November 17, .Eugene C. Bingham, 
of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., spoke on “Fluidity and its Relation to Other Physical 
and Chemical Properties,” 

' The following officers vv'ere elected to take office January 1, I92t3: G, R. P'onda, 
chairman; Arthur Knudson, vice-chairman;, Edward H. Darby, secretary-treasurer; 
Saul Dushman 'and Edward .Ellery, councilors; and G. M. J. .Mackay, M'rs, ,M'. R„ 
Andrews and W, P, Davy, executive committee, 
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On December 14, Howard D. Clayton, of Cluett-Peabody, spoke to the members of 
the Section, his subject being “Textile Chemistry.” IS. h. Darby, Secretary 

HAWAIIAN SECTION 

The annual meeting of the Section was held on November 15, when the present 
officers were reelected for the ensuing year. A paper entitled, “A Study of Jelly Making 
as Concerns Hawaiian Fruits,” was read by John C. Ripperton. 

S-ONALD Q. Smith, Secretary 

IOWA SECTION 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section was held on November 22. A paper 
entitled “Compressed Gases and their Uses,” was delivered by A. J. Russell, of the 
Bettendorf Oxygen Hydrogen Co. D. Charhhs Rairord, Secretary ' 

KANSAS CITY SECTION 

On November 22, R. F. Knappen read a paper before the Section, the subject 
being “Some Relations of Chemistry to Geology,” D. Clarh, Secretary 

EOmSVIEtE SECTION 

The Section held a meeting on November 15, when C. K. Francis, of the Cosdon 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, spoke on “Petroleum Chemistry,” The following officers 
for 1923 were elected: C. E. Bales, chairman; T. J. Bosman, vice-chairman; C. E. 
Geiger, secretary-treasurer; A. W. Homberger, councilor. C, E. Gbigrr, Secretary 

MAINE SECTION 

At the meeting of the Section, held on November 10, the following officers were 
elected for 1923: C. A. Brautlecht, president; J. M. Bartlett, vice-president; N. E* 
Woldman, secretary-treasurer. 

On December 8, B. F. Brann addressed the Section on the subject “Nitrogen 
Fixation,” Secretary 

MARYLAND SECTION 

The 60th meeting of the Section occurred on November 24, and was a joint meeting 
of the Mainland and Washington, D. C. Sections. In the afternoon an inspection of the 
American Sugar Refinery, at Locust Point, Md., was made, and in the evening Carl F. 
Huttlinger, superintendent of the American Sugar Refinery, addressed the meeting on 
“The, Process of Refining vSugar.” 

The following officers for 1923 have been elected: S. T, Powell, chairman; Carl 
Haner, Jr., vice-chairman; Adolph Harvitt, secretary-treasurer; A. E. Marshall, A. A. 
Backhaus and Neil E. Gordon, councilors; J. C. W. Frazer, M. D. Scott, W. A, Taylor, 

A. H. Warth, W. B. D. Penniman, and J. H. Wolfe, executive,' committee., 

■ ,Adoi,ph Harwtt,' 

MICHIGAN AGRICimXURAE COEEEGE SECTION 
On November 10, W. Lee Lewis, of Northwestern University, addressed the meeting 
of the Section, his subject being “The Organic Chemist.” 

The Local Section held its annual banquet on the evening of December 8, Howard 

B. Lewis, of the University of Michigan, spoke on “Recent Developments in the Study 

of the Role of,Proteins in'Nutrition.”'■ : 

■■■'■ MmmxjKEE, SECTION'V :;; v ^^ 

" ' The'following, officers have' been elected'for''1923,: ,'',C. ,H.,",Hall, ■ chairman ;,G.,N. 
Davidson,:'vice-chairman,;''',A'.',''A. Chambers,,■'secretary.;^.'L-,'E.': Power,',treasurer;'' R. 'N,. 
"Bauer'and'C. R.:M<dEIee,',,couttcte^ 
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On November 17, W, Lee Lewis, of .Northwestern University, addressed the mem" 
bers of the Section on the subject, “The Organic Chemist at Work.” 

O. A. CiiERKY, Secrelary 

MINNESOTA SECTION 

The 104th regular meeting of the Section occurred on .November 27, when Victor 
Lenher, of the University of Wisconsin, gave a lecture on ''Selenium Oxychloride.’’ 

On December 13, F, J, Alway, gave a paper on “The Agricultural Uses of Peat,” 
and C. L. Wallfred, a paper on “Peat as an Industrial Fuel.” 

L. M'. Henbbrson, Secretary 

Nl^BRASKA SECTION 

The 106th meeting of the Section occurred on November 28. The subject of the 
meeting was “Unpublished Researches from the University of Nebraska Chemical 
Laboratory,” presented by Fred W. Upson, Ernest Anderson and T. J. Thompson. 

S. B. Arunson, Secretary 


NEW HAVEN SECTION 

A meeting of the Section was held on December 5. Following a dinner in the even¬ 
ing, S. K. Becker of the U. S. Aluminum Company, spoke on “Aluminum Casting 
Alloys.” Blair vSaxton, Secretary 


NORTHEASTERN SECTION 

The 180th meeting of the Section occurred on December 8, with the following 
program: “Petroleum Research,” by C. O. Johns, of the Standard Oil Company; and 
“Recent Developments in Catalysis,” by H. W. Underwood, Jr., of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

In lieu of the regular January meeting of the Section, a smoker to the visiting mem¬ 
bers of Section C of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, was given 
on December 29. ■ • ■ E. b. Millard, Secretary 


PHIIvADEEFHIA SECTION 

On November 17, W. D. CoUins of the U. S. Geological Survey, delivered a lecture 
before the members of the Section, his subject being "Hardness of American Water 
Supplies.” 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section was held on December 21, when John 
H..Muller, of the University of Pennsylvania, gave a lecture on “Germanium.” 

. J, .Howard Graham, .SVf'reAD'y 

PITTSBURGH SECTION 

The 182nd meeting of the Section was held on November 16. The paper of the 
evening was by C. M. Johnson, on “Some CoiTOsion-Resisting Steels,” 

.' On December 21, W. M. Corse addressed the members, his subject being' “The. 
Manufacture and Properties of Nickel.” ■ e. ScS tAtnhim,'Secretary 

PUGET SOUND SECTION ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The regu,lar monthly meeting of theBection was held on November: 23,'W’hen 'E. 'Z*' 
Lynn, of the College of Pharmacy, University of Washington, read a paper on “The 
Manufacture of. Zinc and Barium Products.” 

. .The following officers have been ^elected for 1923: Thomas G. Thompson, chairman; 
A.G. Bissell, vice-chairman; R. W. Ellison, secretary’*; G. C. Howard, treasurer; and 
H. IC. Benson, councilor. ' r. w. Ellison, Secretary 
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PURDTO SECTION 

The Section held a. meeting on November 16, at which time C* E. K. Mees of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, gave an illustrated lecture on Chemistry and the Motion 
Picture/’ MARGU 0 RITB G. Mabbon, Secntary 

RHODie ISLAND SECTION 

At the meeting of the Section, held on November 24, Augustus H. Fiske, chief 
chemist of the Rumford Chemical Co., spoke on chemical problems with which he has 
been connected. 

A meeting of the Section was held on December 22, when A. N. Dana, of Yale 
University, lectured on "‘Some of the Very Apparent Advantages of Dyeing in Wound 
Form.” Nbbson Barbow, Secretary 

ROCHESTER SECTION 

The 144th regular meeting of the Section occurred on November 20, when W. K. 
Eewis, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, spoke on ""Combustion.” 

The 146th regular meeting of the Section was held on December 4. Thomas 
Midgley, Jr., of the General Motors Research Corporation, gave a paper on ""A Elemen¬ 
tary Discussion of Research.” B. M. Bibungs. 

SAINT EOUIS SECTION 

Short papers, as follows, were presented at the meeting of the Section, held on 
December 4: ""A New Form of Melting Point Apparatus,” by H. A. Bell; “Some 
DiflSculties in the Qualitative Detection of Morphine,” by B. H. St. John; and "'The 
Customs Chemist,” by Fred West. 

At this meeting the following ofiicers for 1923 were elected: P. A. Shaffer, chairman; 
R. R. Matthews, vice-chairman; H. A. Carlton, secretary; B. H. St. John, treasurer; 
A. C. Boylston, C. W. Cuno and E. J. Sheppard, councilors. h. a. CARtTON, Secretary 

SAVANNAH SECTION 

At the first fall meeting of thS Section, held on November 2, Herbert S. Bailey 
gave an extensive report on the Pittsburgh meeting. The following officers for 1923 
were elected: Philip McG. Shuey, chairman; John N. Everson, vice-chairman; Herbert 
P. Strack, secretary; and Herbert S. Bailey, councilor. Hbrbbrt S. Sxrack, Secreiary 

SOUTHERN CAEIEORNIA SECTION 

On December 14, Richard C. Tolman, of the California Institute of Technology, 
addressed the meeting of the Section, his subject being ""Modern Ideas as to the Struc¬ 
ture of the Atom.,” ' Secretary 

SYRACUSE SECTION 

The 164th regular meeting of the Section was held on December 8. Horace C. 
Porter spoke on ""Coal Carbonization and the World’s Fuels.” w. B. Hicks, Secretary 

UNIVERSITY OR mUINOlS SECTION 

The regular meeting of the Section occurred on November 21. W. H. Rodebush 
of the University of Illinois, spoke on ""The Production of Helium for Military Pur¬ 
poses.” The following officers for 1923 were elected at this meeting: J. H. Reedy, 
chairman; A. M. Buswell, vice-chairman; D. T. Englis, secretary; Edith Nason, treas¬ 
urer; Roger Adams and B. S. Hopkins, councilors. B. T. Enows, Secretary:, 

; ' ' OTWERSITY OR MICHIGAN BECMON V' - 

On December 14, H. B, Lewis, of the University of Michigan, addressed the mem¬ 
bers of the Section, his subject being ""Some Recent Advances in the Role of Proteins in 
Nutrition.” C. O, M-Bhocun, Secretary 
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VIRGINIA SECTION 

' The 53rci regular meeting of the Section occurred on November 10, when Robert 
N., Pease, of the University of Virginia, addressed'the members on the subject ''Recent 
Develo'pments in. Contact Catalysis/' W, G. Crockett, Secretary 

WASHINGTON, D. C. SECTION 

The 335th meeting of the Section occurred on November 24, and was a joint meet¬ 
ing, in Baltimore, Md., with the Maryland Section. 

The 336th meeting of the Section was held on December 14, when Wm. Mansfield 
Clark spoke on “Oxidation-Reduction Indicators.'’ The following officers for 1923 
have been elected: William Mansfield Clark, president; J. B. Reed, secretary, H. W. 
Houghton, treasurer; W. W. Skinner, R. B. Sosman, R. C. Wells, W. D. Collins, and 
F. C. Cook, councilors; A. Seidel, U. H. Adams, E. T. Wherry, V. K. Chesnut, F. W. 
Smither, and R. O. E. Davis, executive committee. j. b. Rerd, Secretary 

WESTERN NEW YORK SECTION 

On November 14, K, W. Stenstrom, of the New York State Institute for the Study 
of malignant Disease, addressed the Section, his subject being ^'Radium, its Value in 
Theory and Practice." 

At the regular monthly meeting, held on December 5, J. C. McLennan, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto, gave a lecture on “The Structure of Atoms." r. w. Hess, Secretary 

WISCONSIN SECTION 

On November 15, Arnold Sommerfeld of the University of Wisconsin, addressed 
the Section. His subject was “Atomic Structure and the Periodic Law." 

At the regular monthly meeting, held on December 13, E* C. Sherrard, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, spoke on “Hydrolysis of Wood." jesss E. Day, Secretary 


DECEASED 

Frederick Nortli Crawford, 159 High St„ Middletown, Conn. Died, November 4,1922. 
vSpencer Baird Newberry, 818 Engineers Building, Cleveland, O. Died, November 28, 1922. 
William E. Spandon, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Died, November 17,1922. 



Issued with the I^ebruary Number, 1923 


Proceedings 


Report of the Secretary of the American Chemical Society for the 

Year 1922 

The American Chemical Society is on the upgrade again in its active membership 
although the number at the end of this year differs little from that of 1921. 

This is due to the fact that under the Constitution members are carried as members 
without journals or two years after they have ceased to pay dues, unless their resigna¬ 
tion is received, in the expectation that they will remove their delinquency. Accord¬ 
ingly, at the end of 1922 a considerable number will be dropped from the membership 
count who really have not been of any assistance to the Society during the last two years. 
The industrial activity of the country is increasing and with it chemists who, during the 
depression, lost their positions are again finding profitable employment. In this re¬ 
turning prosperity the American Chemical Society itself is again beginning to share. 
During the depression the Society has not been idle. Strenuous efforts have been put 
out to enlighten the country regarding'the value of chemists and chemistry to the 
community. These efforts have met with a reasonable measure of success. Lectures 
by prominent members have been given before chambers of commerce, women’s clubs, 
local sections of the Society, and have been transmitted by radio in order to enlighten 
the people as to the value of chemistry in everyday life. Six lectures by prominent 
members of the Society on special topics were ^ven before the students and officers 
of the Naval Academy at Annapolis and of the Military Academy at West Point. 
The Society has received expressions of sincere appreciation for its efforts toward a better 
understanding of chemical problems by our military establishment from both academies. 
Similar lectures for the winter of 1922-1923 are now being arranged. 

Our journals have increased in quality and usefulness. More research has been pub¬ 
lished than ever before. More pages have appeared in 1922 in the Journal of the Amer¬ 
ican Chemical Society and Chemical Abstracts than have been printed in any previous 
year. The material in these pages, owing to the Increased amount of material avail¬ 
able has been scanned more severely so that quality has increased with quantity. The 
new editor of the Industrial and Engineering Chemistry has distinctly improved 
the appearance and the influence of that publication although its size has remained 
unchanged. Our advertising managers, even during the depression when other tech¬ 
nical journals had been losing advertising, steadily and decidedly increased the 
number of our advertising pages. The net income from advertising in 1922 was much 
larger than ever before, As previously pointed out, this is simply a dividend returned 
to our members in the extra quality of the service the Sodety is able to render. The 
News Service is showing increased influence. Its releases are moire widely used by the 
' secular, press. \ It has been also'of special service To technical magazines. . ' The; News, 
Service needs cooperation from our members in getting the right kind of material to send 
to the dally press and the manager of the News Service will gladly hear from our mem¬ 
bers'regarding any available' material. .' The' News Service has' aheady'greariy',,:dimin-,' 
ished the amount of chemical quackery appearing in the public press so that most of 
the information regarding chemistry now printed can be depended upon. The cor¬ 
rectness' of the Information furnished is" the first thought of our News Service.', ■ ■ 

; The Sodety has .received special recognition from''the War Department for,'by the 
; unsought request of that Department, a, conmnittee .of the Society'has been, appoiutedto 
coooperate with the officers of the War Department in all matters requiring expert 

chemical ad'dce. T'. 
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Tile Society lias entered into an 'agreement with the Chemical Society o'f Tondoti 
and the F'araday Society to publish under joint auspices the Journal O'f Physical Chem¬ 
istry. Although the management of this journal will be quite independent, arrange¬ 
ment will be made where members of the three societies will obtain a reduced subscrip¬ 
tion price. The continuation of the Journal of Physical Chemistry under these new 
conditions is made possible by a guarantee of $10,000.00 per year for five years from 
Mr. Francis P. Garvan in behalf of the Chemical Foundation and himself 'pervSOiially, 

A medal, hnown' as the Priestley Medal, has been established to be awarded amiiially 
for distinguished services to chemistry and will be aw^arded first at the New Haven 
Meeting of the Society April 3~7, 1923. 

The Society has been made custodian, through the influence and recommendation of 
one of its Past Presidents, William H. Nichols, of a prize of $25,000.00 to be awarded 
annually to some American chemist. The details of award are now under consideration. 

Two success'ful meetings have been held during the year; one at Birmingham and 
one at Pittsburgh. They were well attended and added materially to the cause of 
chemistry both locally and throughout the country. The Sections of Cellulose Chem¬ 
istry and Petroleum Chemistry have been given divisional status and have become 
enthusiastic and active divisions, progressive and well attended. 

The American Chemical Society monographs are progressively successful, 'Nine 
monographs have been issued. Other important .monographs will soon be Issued and 
still others are in preparation. This new departure of the Society is already an assured 
financial success and the monographs are taking the stand in the chemical world which 
the Society would wish to see for any publication bearing its insignia. 

In legislative matters the Society has been acting only under the strict control and 
direction of the Council or by the Committee on National Policy. The status of in¬ 
dustrial alcohol has been distinctly Improved, chiefly by enlarging the understanding of 
the absolute necessity for the use of alcohol in chemical manufacture as distinguished 
from its beverage use. The Tampert Bill for the improvement of the Patent Office and 
employees therein has been passed and signed by the President and the Society has re¬ 
ceived the courteous acknowledgment of the Commissioner of Patents for its successful 
effortf The Society is active in supporting legislation in favor of Chemical Warfare 
Service and in attempting to impress those in authority with the absolutely essential 
support of research if the country is to be'prepared to defend itself against' the un¬ 
scrupulous. ':The Society was successful in its efforts in assisting the protection' of 
American manufacturers of chemicals' and chemical apparatus. The effort put out by, 
the. chemists of the country, including the Am'erican Chemical Society, for, proper legis¬ 
lation for, the'Continuation of our organic chcm.ical industry was not successful on' ac- 
, 'count' of 'skillfully prepared false propaganda and the selfish political 'activity ^ of' a 

■ minority consuming industry who preferred'to. .put their own material interests before 

^ the country's'chemical 'preparedness '.or .its material welfare. Great progress was,' hoiy,-r': 
■';.ever',.ma'de in educating.the'public;^^^ the people*s representatives, to a correct 

understanding of the value of chemistry, and the publications of the last Congress con¬ 
tained probably more material bearing upon true chemical science and chemical industry 
than all the publication of previous Congresses put together. A successful conference 
was held at the Pittsburgh Meeting on the Metric System, and the Society*s representa- 
, tives..appeared' in, :'favor'of 'the'Tadd'Bffi 'to''fix the Metric, System , of Weights and Mea- 
, sures as the standard for the.'lJnited 'States.' The Metric System is making distinct and 
■rapid progress in the apprectoion of "our people., ■' Its adoption, however, is, of course,, 
'.'■'.expected to'be "slow,".,and'the Society can only continue to be one of the helps towards its 
acceptance.,'' 

The membership ''of. the Society as reported last year was 14,318. The member- 

■ ..ship of'.the So.ciety on December 31, 1922, was 14,400. Statistics follow: 
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Honorary Members.■, 11 

Life members...... . 20 

Corporation members... 230 

Members.... 14,150 


Total, December 31,1922.. 14,400 


Tbe number of members not in arrears registered in the local sections on November 
30, 1921, was 10,679. The number on November 30,1922, was 9,947. The number in 
each section for 1921 and 1922 is noted below: 



Number of 

Number of 

Cash retained 

Total 


paid mem- 

paid mem- 

from balance. 

receipts 

Local section 

bers, 1921 

bers, 1922 

1921 

1922 

Alabama. 

44 

38 

$ 67.50 

$ 67.50 

4^mes . 

48 

40 


70.50 

Arkansas. 

30 

23 

.15 

50,00 

California... 

382 

332 


200.00 

Central Texas. 

77 

53 


96.25 

Chicago. 

801 

716 


600.75 

Cincinnati. 

240 

211 


200.00 

Cleveland.. 

325 

309 

9.55 

243.75 

Colorado. 

91 

71 

34.98 

84.98 

Columbus.. 

94 

93 


• 98.25 

Connecticut Valley.. 

112 

103 


135.00 

Cornell...,........ 

50 

44 

7.50 

73.50 

Delaware....... 

175 

141 

40.08 

175.00 

Detroit...... 

... 138 

130 


138.00 

Eastern New York...■. 

101 

86 

3.27 

126.25 

Georgia........ 

47 

37 

3.62 

53.62 

Hawaiian . 

... • . . ♦ 

24 


50.00 

Indiana.; ..... 

144 

139 


156.25 

Iowa. ..... .. 

77 

88 

2.56 

96.25 

Kansas City... 

182 

169 

67.49 

182.00 

Lehigh Valley .. . .. 

91 

81 

31.70 

113.75 

Lexington. .. . . 

23 

24 


50.00 

Louisiana . ■ . 

.... 81 

81 ' 

91.25, 

91.25 

T^niiisville - - . T - ; . 

_ 24 

19 



Maine. ... ' . 

.... 49 

41 

. 15.25 ' 

■ ' '68.75 

Maryland. ,.■. ' -....... 

, 221 

208 

10.35 

'„ 173.25', 

Michigan Agricultural College . 

... . 36 

, 35 


64".'00. 

Midland....;'......'... . ' . 

25 

24''' 

'"19'.93'"'''',^' 

."50,.00,' 

Milwaukee. . 

.... 138 

133 


""'7''' 156".'60 

Minnesota. .. 

.... 165 

"1:52 ; 


' ' '■ WBM 

' Nashville.'.'.. 

■ 26' 

15 



" Nebraska 

.... 31 

■ 25 

■ ■11".12 ' 

''"'61'.'12"'' 

New Haven ... 

.... 84 

79 


■'■'■''7 I05".,'00'. 

New York., --- 

.... 2,032 

• 1,842 '' ' 

' 61 .'64 ''■ 


North Carolina. -- 

.... 53 

48 

„ 3',64''' 

53:64, 

Northeastern. ..... .. . ... 

844 

820 . 

■',,,7.47' 

633.00 

' NorthemTndiana. 


'' 46" 


50.00 

Northern Intermountain; . .'i. 

■; ■ ,21 '■ 


33.00 

33.00 



29 



?■ Oklahoma'.'' ;. ..... 


62 


64.22; 
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Number of Number of Cash retained Total 


I,ocai section 

paid mem¬ 
bers, 1921 

paid mem" 
ber.s, 1922 

from balance, 
1921 

receipts 

1922 

Omaha... 

. 37 

24 

12.56 

12.56 

Oregon... 

. 38 

51 

20.92 

57.00 

PliiiadeipMa... 

. 683 

624 

.28 

512.26 

Pittsburgh, .... 

. 472 

434 


300.00 

Puget Sound.....■- 

. 75 

72 

11.75 

93.75 

'' Purdue... 


38 


60.00 

Rhode Island.. 

. 107 

98 

.99 

143.75 

Rochester...... 

....... 144 

110 


130.00 

,St. Louis..... 

. 206 

195 

.33 

200.00 

Sacramento. 


25 


50.00 

Savannah. 

. 25 

22 

2.61 

27.61 

South Dakota..... 

. .. 17 

19 

43 .60 

43.60 

Southeast Texas. 

. 54 

53 

19.94 

19.94 

South Jersey..... 

. .. 42 

32 


63,00 

Southern California.. 

. 330 

249 

28.44 

200.00 

Syracuse....... 

. 148 

111 


148.00 

Toledo.'..;.... 

....... 46 

44 

' ■ .38. 

■'"■' ,69,.00, 

'University of Illino.is... 

..V 153 

138 

,.12.93' 

;",':ii2'.'93 

University of Michigan'. 

. . 66 

70 

17.35 , " 

' 77;'35 

University of Missouri. 

23 

26 

9.83 

9.83 

Vermont...— .......... 

.. ■ 27 

25 


50.00 

Virginia.,........_ 

. 107 

104 


133.75 

Washington, D. C..... 

. 384 

398 

41.72 

288.00 

Western New York.. 

. 248 

210 

72.99 

186.00 

Wisconsin.,.'....... 

. 156 

146 

3.75 

138.75 


10,679 

9,947 

$ 886,68 

$ 9 , 429.04 


The table gives a summary of the sectional accounts for the year, shows the number 
of members in each Section for 1921 and 1922 , the funds held over from 1921 account, 
and the total funds (which include the balances) charged to the 1922 account. 

During the year the Society added the Hawaiian, the Sacramento and the Northern 
West Virginia to its local sections, and discontinued the South Dakota Section. 

During the past two fiscal years, December 1, 1920, to November 30, 1922, the 
Secretary has made the following collections: 


Membership...'. 

Subscriptions, non-members..... 

Back numbers... 

Reprints .. 

Postage......... 

■Interest.;.,'.■.....■.' .V'. __ 

Exchange and miscellaneous.,_,_ 

Directory . _... 

'Decennial Index to Ghemical Abstracts 


1921 

$190,270.00 
21,154.26' 
'6,295.62' 
■ 1,926.17' 
"'^".8,911,66' 
■' . '946.60, 
'. 66 " 
. 49..00' 
"610,00 


.,1922. " 
$175,,910.00 
,,21,292.48: 
,„ 6,139.44 
' 3 , 739 :', 10 

„ .4,226,23 
'..:^'1>I44..32 

■M.:6o 

:665'.,00'' 


• , $225,162.77 " $213,046.00 

,■'' "Theseamounts were duly transmitted to the Treasurer of the Society. ,' 

Pidl and explicit details'of the business management of the Society for,many years 
past will, be found in, the January 20 issue of the Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
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Several sets of Chemical Abstracts have been completed and sold during the year 
as Weil as complete sets of the Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. Com¬ 
plete sets of the Journal of the American Chemical Society can no longer be sold as it is 
impossible to fill in' certain early numbers which are exhausted. Nevertheless, the 
Society has sold a number of incomplete sets to the extent that they cotild be com¬ 
pleted, and there is still a demand for' such, as full sets are almost unobtainable. " The 
stock has been kept In good condition by the purchase of numbers needed to complete 
full volumes, but many volumes are already sold out and a number of issues of all three 
of our journals are nearing exhaustion. 

Back numbers are mailed direct from Easton, Pa., on orders sent through the 
Secretary's office. The following is a summary of the back numbers sent out by the 
Secretary during the year, together with the present stock of j ournals: 

Copies of the Society’s publications sent out from January 1,1922 to December 


31, 1922, aside from mailing lists. 47,399 

Copies of the Journal of the American Chemical Society in stock. 21,893 

Copies of Chemical Abstracts in stock.... 24,106 

Copies of the Industrial and Engineering Chemistry in stock.. 22,187 

Copies of the General Index, Vols. 1~20, J, A. C. S. in stock.... 70 

Copies of the Anniversary Number in stock. 87 

Volumes of Decennial Index in stock...... 305 


Respectfully submitted, 

CHARnies E. Parsons, decretory 

Report of the Editor of the Journal of the American Chemical Society 

for the Year 1922 

The number of articles and the number of the pages devoted to them and to the 

Proceedings of the Society during the past five years, exclusive of the indexes and the 
tables of contents, have been as follows: 

Number' Pages 



1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Proceedings.-...... 






112 

162 

168 

128 

117 

Physical and Inorganic 

114 

107 

180 

179 

191 

1023 

1053 

1695 

1688 

:,1844' 

Organic and Biological 

106 

116 

122 

154 

148 

906 

1089 

936 

946 

',,'1082 

Book Reviews........ 

21 

29 

54 

57 

47 

30 

31 

59 

",T0 

; ';''48 

Total.'.'.,........, 






2071 

2336 

,'2858 

'2832': 

'309'1, 


This table shows that in the past year for the first time, the maximum number of 
pages,'2944,'reached, in 1916, has been equaled. " 

The insistent demand for space in the Journal has continued. Moreover, a good 
deal of materia! accumulated during the printers’ strike of 1921 and was carried over 
into'1922. Worst , of all, the lowotate .of the Society’s finances 'forced; the Directors; 
to disapprove any Increase in the size of the Journal over the preceding year. The 
outlook at the beginning of the year was, therefore, far from promising. Fortunately, 
however)' a considerable decrease in the expense of printing was achieved,' and'as' a result 
it was possible to publish the slightly increased number of pages indicated above. The 
average length of' the articles in 1922 was '8.6' pages as compared; with'8.2, 8.7','',^an'd, 9.6, 
'inl921,,; 1920,.'''and 19.1^^^^ 

' " At the end of the year. Associate Editors C.'A. Browne and 'W. F.^'Hlilebrand were' 
,;retired';;by;;!ot. The\'Ed'i'tor;^'TOsheS''tO''oxpress':h^ own':,and' .the''Society’s, appreciati'On' 
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of their long, able and iiiiselfisli services. Roger Adams and IJ, W. Waslibum were 
elected by tlie Council to the vacancies thus created* 

Arthur B. Ediior 

Report of the Editor of Chemical Abstracts for 1922 

Tlie 1922' volume of Chemical Abstracts contains 23,212 abstracts, an increase of 
3,736 over the'1921 volume. Of the abstracts 18,070 are of journal or like papers and 
5,142 of patents. The number of titles of new or revised books in this volume is 886. 
The edition has averaged about 13,500 copies per number. 

The average lengths of abstracts of papers and of patents in 1922, with compar¬ 
ative figures for the preceding five years, are shown in the following table, the unit 
being a page. 



1922 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

19X7 

Paper abstracts. 

.... 0.190 

0.218 

0.223 

0.244 

0,220 

0.251 

Patent abstracts,...,. 

.... 0.086 

0,098 

0.107 

0.115 

0.099 

0.108 


The general average length for abstracts of papers for all of the preceding volumes is 
0.225 page; that for patent abstracts for 13 preceding volumes (data are not available 
for volumes 1 and 2) is 0.98 page. The decrease in length of 1922 abstracts amounts 
to 15.5% for abstracts of papers and 12.2% for patent abstracts as compared with the 
general average of preceding volumes. This decrease, a very considerable one in view 
of the fact that brevity has always been emphasized, has been necessary In order that 
our efforts to cover the field completely might be carried out in the face of necessary 
space limitations. This necessity, a product of such circumstances as increased print¬ 
ing costs and the growth of the literature, is much to be regretted for there is no doubt 
that abstracts could be made more useful if it were possible to make them more informa¬ 
tional. It may be pointed out, however, that every effort has been made to keep the 
briefer abstracts complete in the descriptive sense; this makes it possible for the index¬ 
ing to be thorough. The indexing, particularly the subject indexing, has received 
continued special attention and no reduction has been made in the space devoted to 
the indexes, in the belief that the journal should be as nearly as possible a complete 
guide to the literature even though it cannot serve as the direct source of as much in¬ 
formation.'as'is desirable. It has still been, possible to give suitable data and other 
information', in most abstracts rather than merely references to them. . The impres-. 
sion should not he gained that abstracts have had to be altered greatly; the point is" 
that the tendency-has had to be in the wrong direction. It will always be wise care- 
fully tonottserve space, but it will be a good thing for the journal when abstracts can be 
reasonably lengthened. 

.' To' provide just that .much more space for chemical information , the practice during 
'T9P;haS'been,'to eliminate from abstracts the-addresses of authors, (laboratories, where 
work'.reported was. done)., Addresses; are helpful in appraising work,, and"'are useful in 
the obtaining of reprints. It is hoped, as has been requested by a number of chemists, 
that addresses can be reinstated eventually. The vote in response to a questionnaire 
on the subject was 72 to 20 in favor of devoting the space to chemical information so 
long as present conditions hold. In most cases initials only have been given in all but 
the surname part of author names. Abstractors* names are reduced to initials only 
by the printer when a line can thus be saved. 

A point which has frequently been raised when the length of abstracts is under con¬ 
sideration is the relatively great length of the abstracts of organic papers. The reason 
these abstracts have a considerably higher average of length than the others lies in the 
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fact that, from the nature of things, a good'deal more space is required for an adequate 
abstract of an organic paper than for an abstract on the same level of effectiveness and 
usefulness in any other field. The same is true of the indexiiig., Such , a record as 
Chemical Abstracts constitutes would certainly not be complete and satisfactory if it 
did not at least briefly describe and index new compounds, and organic papers almost 
always contain descriptions of a number of such compounds. A markedly abbreviated 
style is used and the information given is limited.- Another condition which affects 
the situation somewhat is the ,fact that organic papers are almost always all chemistry; 
there are no brief borderline abstracts to bring down the average. There is of course 
no desire to overemphasize any phase of chemistry. The 1922 organic abstracts are 
18.6% shorter than those of 1921. 

The field to be covered has grown considerably during the past few years owing to 
the fact that the physicists have been working more and more on subjects of distinct 
chemical interest, such subjects as atomic structure, radioactivity, gaseous ionizatioc, 
crystal structure, spectroscopy and electron theory occupying their attention to a very 
large extent. There is so much direct chemical interest in these studies by physicists 
that it is necessary now to cover the physical journals almost as fully as the chemical 
ones. In this field and in the biological field (there are hundreds of biological and 
medical journals to be watched) it is particularly difficult to decide where to. draw the- 
line. The policy is to abstract in case of doubt, the abstracts- of doubtful papers being 
made very brief as a rule. 

Continued effort has been made to keep the nomenclature in Chemical Abstracts 
good. This is particularly true with reference to the systematic naming of compounds 
in the indexing. 

In the October 20th number a revised 'Xist of Periodicals Abstracted*' was pub¬ 
lished. It gives information concerning 1010 publications. A new feature is the in¬ 
clusion of location data for 172 libraries. This information was obtained through the 
cooperation of the National Research Council. There is much evidence that it is prov¬ 
ing very useful. In helping users of Chemical Abstracts to obtain original papers it is 
serving to make up in part for the briefer abstracts which have been necessary. 

It has been arranged to issue the 1922 indexes (author, subject and formula) in two 
parts, the first part consisting of the Author Index and the second containing the other 
two indexes. This seemed desirable because of binding difficulties resulting from the 
increased number of pages. The Author Index appeared near the middle of January 
and Part 2 is expected to go into the mails about February 20th. . While quality of 
course comes before speed in the work on these indexes, which really present a rather 
big task in the printing as well as in the compilation and editing, every effort is made 
to get them into the hands of the users at the earliest possible time. The amount of 
work necessary in the compilation of the subject index in its present improved form and 
the addition of the Formula Index will not permit of the issuance of the complete index 
early in January, as was accomplished several years ago, but the 1922 indexes will be 
prompter than any since- the Formula -.Index was added and it - is expected that'-still 
better time can be made in another year if present plans can be carried out. The value 
of prompt'indexes is recognized. 

After many years of service as an abstractor and assistant editor Gerald L. Wendt 
has relinquished the reins as head of the section on Subatomic Phenomena and Radio¬ 
chemistry to S. C. Tind, a good and faithful abstractor since the early days of the jour¬ 
nal.--' Br. Wendt' deserves great credit for ;his 'woi'k in developing this, section. "'. -Paul 
-B. Howe has-taken over the work'of-Assistant .Bditor-in charge.'of'the.section on Bio¬ 
logical Chemistry, replacing William J. Gies, Hattie B. Heft and Bdgar G. Miller, Jr. 
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Dr. Gies gave up' tlie work after ten years of notably valuable service in which he was 
capably assisted by Miss Heft and Dr. Miller during the latter part of this period. 
B. M. Duggar has taken Car! D. Aisberg’s place in charge of the sub-section on Botany. 
Dr. Alsberg's appreciated services also extended over a period of ten years. C. N, 
Frey is now in charge of the section^ on the Fermentation Industries, formerly handled 
by H, 8. Paine,, whose work for a number of years as an unusually capable abstractor 
from a variety, of difficult languages well deserves our additional appreciation, Clar¬ 
ence J. West has assumed the place in charge of the Cellulose and Paper section made 
vacant by the resignation of A. D. Little, the beginning of whose valuable services for 
Chemical Abstracts dates back to the first appearance of the journal in 1907. The grati¬ 
tude of all of us is due the retiring assistant editors and abstractors and the many now 
active in the work for their unselfish service. Their willingness to devote a lot of time 
to Chemical Abstracts with little or no pay furnishes a fine example of altruism. It 
would be difficult to overemphasize the value to the journal of this spirit of service. 
The editor wishes to express his appreciation to all again at this time. 

Statistics for the various sections follow. Data are given for 1921 as well as 1922 
since the delays caused by the printers^ strike made it impossible to supply such figures 


in the report last year. 


Apparatus.... 

General and Physical Chemistry.... 

Subatomic Phenomena and Radio- 

chemistry......... 

Electrochemistry..... 

Photography,______...____ .... 

Inorganic Chemistry...... 

Analytical Chemistry.... 

Mineralogical and Geological Chemistry.. 
Metallurgy and Metallography.......... 

Organic Chemistry..... 

Biological Chemistry.... 

Foods...-....'.'.,.._ ..... 

General Industrial Chemistry. 

Water,,Sewage and Sanitation,......_ 

Soils, Fertilizers and Agricultural Poisons.- 

TheEermentation Industries... 

Pharmaceutical ,Ghemistry.,_ 

Adds, Alkalies, Salts and Sundries ....... 

Glass, Clay Products, Refractories and 
,, ,En,ameled Metals..... .■ 

Cement' and. Other B'uilding Materials;... ■ 

Fuels, Gas, Tar 'and Coke. .......... _'■ 

Petroleum, Asphalt and Wood Products.. 

Celiulose an-d Paper.' . 

Explosives and Explosions.,.. 

Dy^ and Textile-Chemistry. 

Paints,'.''Varnishes and' R-esins. 

Sugar, Starch and Gums........ .■.. -.,' -; 


1921 1922 


No. of 
pages 

No. of 
abstracts 

No. of 
pages 

■ No. of 
abstracts 

. 46.1 

295 

31.4 

255 

234.2 

1050 

287.7 

1508 

170.7 

750 

174.3 

904 

71.4 

415 

53.8 

343 

12.8 

94 

11.6 

88 

56.6 

190 

61.1 

• 244 

108.1 

477 

105.0 

512 

79,3 

454 

86.9 

661 

141.9 

908 

159.2 

960 

689.8 

1163 

686.2 

1421 

740.1 

- 3672 

-773.-5 

' 4655, 

88.9 

534 

83.7- 

- ,539, 

38.7 

317- 

37.6 , 

■262 

55.2 

430 

51.4 '- 

■ '448' 

82.3 

472' ' 

76.2 -'' 

'464 

26.1 

147 

, 23.7 ,' 

^137 ■- 

76.4 

439 

' 89.5,. - 

-■'-,■ ",595 ■ 

40.5 

-,,'320,,'"", 

' '40'.2,',, - 

,,,-'■ 333-'' 

45,6 

277 

-,',■66,.,!',,, 

41,8 ;■' 

22.1 

:137':,' 

:;"-35.3:":,^ 

218 

110.1 

';:584,,'',''' 

" 142.5:"-'- 

866''"", 

45.4 

246 

,','„',--.48,.5 '■ 

',,■'," 2'60'," 

41.5 

314 

-,'48 „0 

"'BIO, 

35.9 

140 

''"'■39.6'" 

',"'' :"i69'"',- 

44.2 

' ,263 

'-53.T' 

369 

41,7 

,' 2 06 

-" 29.7 ' 

* 198 

65,5 

'298 

: 52.3 

3,'10 

54.1 

319, 

■" 41.1 

276 
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Feather and Glue........, 

Rubber and Allied Substances... 

31.9 

25.2 

160 

140 

36.2 

26.6 

?29 

1§2 

Total not including patents.... 

Patent abstracts.. 

. 3322,3 
. 421.3 

15,211 

4,265 

3451.0 

447.0 

18,070 

5,142 

Book titles... 

Headings, blanks and cross references... 

3743.6 
47.2 
, 140.5 

19,476 

975 

3898.0 

41.4 

141.8', 

23,212 

886 


3931.3 


4081.2 



Respectfully submitted, 

B. J. Cran]® 

Report of the Editor of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 

The journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry has continued to place em¬ 
phasis upon the publication of original papers, primarily upon research and chemical 
engineering, to which something more than 73 per cent, of its pages have been devoted. 
The discussion of industrial and plant problems has been made a feature and emphasis 
has been placed upon original research work. The September number, devoted to many 
reports of progress, was reprinted in phamphlet form and distributed to libraries of 
chambers of commerce. Two important symposia were published, one on distillation 
and the other upon automatic process control. 

A number of new features have been introduced. Decided improvements have been 
made in the typographical features of the publication, synopses of the longer articles 
have been made a regular feature, letters have been secured from Canada and Japan, 
economic features have been stressed in special articles, lists of industrial films added, 
and the market reports expanded. A series on American contemporaries has been 
initiated and that part of the Journal devoted to government and new publications, 
book reviews, and scientific societies has been revised. The index for 1922 has been 
made more compact, and there has been constantly in mind the desirability of placing 
in the Journal more and more material of permanent interest and value. 

Early in the year all the sections were invited to appoint staff correspondents and 
these correspondents have been of great assistance not only in supplying information, 
but in obtaining comments and criticisms. The Advisory Board has been active and 
has contributed much to any success which has been achieved. The editor has visited 
more than a third of the local sections and from these conferences has obtained much 
that will help him in conducting the Journal in accordance with the interests of* readers. 
Further trips, ate in, contemplation.,' 

The editorial office performs a variety of service for industrial readers, advertisers, 
and local sections. The offer to act as a Washington Bureau in procuring special in¬ 
formation has been widely accepted. The instructions of the Council in matters per¬ 
taining to legislation have been faithfully carried out and activities on numerous com* 
,mittees'have .all been in the interests of American chemistry. ■ 

The Advertising Department has been aggressive and is to be complim^ted upon 
tlie showing made. The Eschenbach Printing Company has given cooperation which 
left nothing to be desired, and through efficient management has enabled very substan- 
tial savings, to be made in ;the cost of printing. ■ 

'Analysis ...discloses that.■ 1, .per':' cent, of ' the' space ■ of ■ the' Industrial'''..and' Engi- 
ne0ng:,Chemistry, has’,been'devote'd .to;'tables of contents; 1.7 to the index; 2.83 to 
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editorials; 21.33 to notes and correspondence, scientific societies, foreign letters, Wasli" 
ington notes,' government and new publications, book reviews, market reports and 
otheriniscellaneous material; and 73.78 to original papers and other contributed articles 
or research and, industrial chemistry. ' 

, The following comparison with 1921 may be made: 

Number of Separate Articles 



1921 

1922 

Edi'torials. 

53 

, 97 

Original Papers... 

310 

316 

Torelgn letters, Market reports, Notes, Scientific 
societies, etc.. 

105 

141 

Book Reviews..... 

67 

81 


535 

635 


The office equipment has been repaired and put in first class condition, worn type¬ 
writers replaced, and surplus property sold. The reference journal volumes have been 
bound and the net assets of the Society increased in these several ways. 

Preliminary figures indicate these totals: 


1921 


1922 


Gross cost, all items except advertising- $81,256.20 $69,072.25 

Cost of printing advertising......- .... 38,105.37 28,229.42 

Net return from advertising —---- 39,034.09 50,000 .00 


Gratitude is expressed to authors whose cooperation has made it possible to main¬ 
tain the hiigh standard of the Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, to ad¬ 
vertisers without w'hose valued support not only this publication but all the publica¬ 
tions of the Society would suffer, and to the many reviewers who have generously given 
their time for the consideration of manuscripts and new books. 

Authors are asked to write as compactly as possible and to omit nonessential ma¬ 
terial, remembering that shorter articles are read with greater interest by a larger num¬ 
ber, thus advancing the interests of both author and reader. The approximate per¬ 
centage of total circulation represented by each of the several special interests served 
by the Journal has been determined, and in so far. as is possible articles for each number 
will'be, selected with a view to serving'these several special groups. 


NEWS SERVIC]® 

The News Service has been conducted with several definite objects in view. , These 
may be designated as the promotion of research,, the exposure of fakes, the 'develop,ment 
of special interests represented by , divisions of, the Society, publicity for the,, semiannual 
meetings,'assistance to local sections,, and the furtherance of legislative'matters in, 
accordance with the instructions'o'f 'the Council. , 

A special 'effort has been made to have the nontechnical press seek the advice, of 
specialists through the. News Service' before printing sensational announcements,, and 
where "this could not'be' forestalled, correct explanations and data 'have ■'been giveii 
through releases. Not only through newspapers but through trade publications, an 
effort has been made to interest definite groups of manufacturers in what research may 
be expected to do for An illustration of;this is the use by 67' newspapers of an 

article a column in length on the opportunities in the leather industry for the application 
of chemistry. ', 

'The'instructions of the'Coiindl relative to service at the general meetings have 
''been, .faithfully executed. Abstracts'i,n so far as' they could be procured preceding'the 









two , genera! meetings were prepared and supplied to the teciiiiical and daily press. 
This service is being steadily improved and, beginning with the New Haven meeting, 
it is proposed to extend it to certain division members as provided by their division 
by-laws. While many local sections have .acted through successful publicity com¬ 
mittees, others have requested and been given assistance by the 'News Service with the 
result that greater attention is paid locally to the activities of chemists. 

An increase in publicity has been obtained with a decrease in expenditure. 



Expenses 

Inches of 
publicity 
measured 

1917 

$ 500 

no record^ 

1918 

1,850 

5,000 

1919 

2,069 

9,000 

1920 

8,078.69 

21,000 

1921 

12,792.93 

70,000 

1922 

10,306.12 

79,101 


* It will be remembered that in 1917, 1918 and 1919 the News Service was oper¬ 
ated as a Society committee activity. 

There have been 88 separate releases, not counting items printed in the Chemical 
Round Table, so tliat the total items circulated are in excess of 100. The clippings 
received in the office number 8,107 and measure 79,101 inches. Much of the material 
is rewritten by the press before use, and if the American Chemical Society is not men¬ 
tioned, clippings are not received. Further, no clipping bureau obtains all the clippings. 
It is fair to estimate that the 79,101 inches represent only a part of the total publicity 
obtained. 

A more accurate system for checking results has been developed so that the date 
upon which the release was issued, the author of the story, its subject, the number of 
clippings received, and their total measurement can be reported. Exhibits are on file 
and are always open for the examination of those interested. 

The publicity work of the Society is just beginning to bear fruit. The results of 
the last half of 1922 clearly show an inclination on the part of the press to give more 
and more space to scientific news, notwithstanding the increased demand upon space. 
Frequently interesting releases which are not closely connected with definite dates 
are used long after the official mailing and we are still receiving clippings of articles 
released in January 1922. 

The News Service has assisted in creating a favorable attitude on the part of the 
public toward research. Still greater results can be obtained if increased cooperation 
can be secured from the research and industrial chemists. Many news items remain 
unused because men engaged in the work do not recognize their news value. There 
is a greater demand for authentic scientific news in newspaper language than can be 
met with the material ordinarily received and the News Service not only heartily thanks 
those who have been of great assistance during the work of the present year, but be¬ 
speaks still further efforts in 1923. '.'H. E. How®, 


COUNCIL 

■ MEMBERS ELECTKn BETWEEN DECEMBER 15, 1922' AND JANTTARY'' 15,, 1923 

Abe, Ryonosuke, Eaboratory of Eugineerrag Chemistry, Imperial University, Kyoto, Japan, 
Ackley/'Adriaii'Ir.,, Phi Eta Kappa, Orono,',Maiae. 

Affleck, John K., 2 Spading Road, Toronto, Out., Canada. '' 

Alwood,Fred W., 609E. Johnson,St.,;,,Clinton,TU.; ■ 

Amidon,:'.Ge0. "W-, American' Institute of. Baking,';1135 Enllerton. Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 
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Anthony, John K., 316 Highland Road, Ithaca, N. Y, 

Armstrong, Merton vS., 85 I^nwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Armstrong, 'thos. B., 122 Chicago Ave., Hinsdale, IH. 

Armstrong, William B., 624 Grant Ave., Martins Berry, Ohio. 

Badger, Richard M., 215 Highland Place., Monrovia, Cal. 

Barnard, J. B., Hercules, Powder Co,, BVyville, HI, 

Bateman, Dorothy B., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md, 

Bloomfield, John J-, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Boardman, Donald William, 921 So. State, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Bourgoin, Bouis, !^cole Polytecimique, 228 St. Denis St., Montreal, P Q., Canada 
Awoyame, Atojiro, No. 135 Bentencho Ushigomefcu, Tokyo, Japan. 

Bacal, Harold, 3859 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Baker, Jerome Walter, 1903 W. 47th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Baker, Wilbert J., Princeville, Ill. 

Bartlett, J. W., Co. B. Inft. A. M. C., College Station, Texas. 

Beal, Carl L., 202 H. H. Hall, Orouo, Maine. 

Beals, C. D., P. O., Box 222, Hobart, N. Y. 

Becker, Gustav B., 4721 Oakland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Behru, Otho M., 610 West Ave., 26, Dos Angeles, Cal. 

Benedict, Courtney, 1230 Rmerson St., Palo Alto, Cal. 

Bensinger, Eugene A., 5858 Magnolia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Bledsor, Mary Sue, 6039 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Blissel, John J., 1012 W, Liberty St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Blumenthal, B. H., 5610 Dorchester, Chicago, Ill. 

Bodziner, J., 286 Fort Washington Ave., New York City. 

Bolger, William Henry, 908 S. 4th St., Champaign, III. 

Bottoms, R. R., Helium Plant, Langley Field, Va. 

Boyes, Kurwin R,, 683 Public St., Providence, R. I. 

Brandt, W. E., 907 S. Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. 

Bredahl, Julius J., 114V2 E. Washington St., Iowa City, Iowa. 

Brockett, Clyde P., 15 Sibley Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Brooks, Frederick Philips, Box 52, Clemson College, S. Car. 

Brooks, Rudulf O., 975 East 18th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brosseau, Pierre, 410 E. Green St., Champaign, III. 

Brown, Donald, 1479 Woodhaven Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y. 

Brown, Marguerite C. C., 415 Locust St., Edgewood, (vSwissvale), Pa. 

Brown, Stephen D., 35 Windermere Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 

Bussmann, Amos G., 428 Eighth St., Donora, Pa. 

Cady, Louis C., 403 Lewis St., Moscow, Idaho. 

Caldwell, William T., 1819 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Cantwell, Glenn E,, Central Y. M. C. A., Buffalo, N, Y. 

Carey, Edward Leo Joseph, 136 Pequomiock St., Bridgeport, Conn, 

Carlstrum, Charles G-, 1660 Waterbury Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Carr, Daniel J., Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Caulfield, John G. L., 139 State St„ Bangor, Maine. 

Cheney, George Henry, 707 W. Nevada St., Urbana, Ill. 

Chuang, G.' K., '5757 DorchCvSter Ave., Chicago, Ill. . , , ' 

.'Clapp, Harlan L., 96 Sanford St., Bangor, Maine. 

Coburn, .William H., R, D. No.'5, Wiikinsburg, Pa. 

Cook,NelsonE., 526 StewartAve.,Ithaca,N.Y.- 
Cooke, T.'G,, 306 East .Green St., Champaign,'Ilk . 

Cooper, G, H»,.409 H, H, H.,'Orono, Maine. 

Coops, Jan. Jr„ Sweelinckplein 25, The Hague, Holland. 

Corm.an,vL0uis,; 1729a Franklm Ave., Bt. Louis,:..Mo. 

'Craig, Wallace A.,,Oleum, Cal.' 

Crane,■ Floyd„H., 316 Ag,' Building,, HniversityvOf■ Illinois',' Urbana,'' lU.' 

Criswell, Katherine I., 416 East 22nd St,, Baltimore, Md. 

Crowdle, James H., Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Curtiss, Earle M., 203 West University Ave., Champaign, HI. 

Cureton, Edward C., Box 9, R. R, C., Richmond, Indiana. 

Danley, Mary M., 496 Allison Ave,, Washington* Pa, 

Daugherty, Maurice William, 991 M. D, Woodruff Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Davidson, David, 146 Mansfield St.* New Haven, Conn. 
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Davis, Rev. E. A., IJmversity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Davis, Howard W., 701 Missouri St., Columbia, Mo. 

Davison, Erancls Charles, 224 Vine St., W. ■ Dafayette, Indiana. 

Day, Harold A., 371 West Delavan Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Day, Margaret Hutchison, 55 Dee St., Marblehead, Mass. 

Dekker, K. Douwes, Onde Gracht 231, Utrecht, Holland, 
de Deeuw, P. M., 506 East University, Champaign, Ill. 
de Leon, Ricardo, 605 E. Daniel St., Champaign, III. 

Be Long, Y. R., 220 N. Main St., Delaware, Ohio. 

Dely, J. G., Ill Markland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dennis, M. Ross, 145 Pearson Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Bern, Karl L., Lompoc, Cal. 

Beutch, Isador A., 1929 Humboldt Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
de Vriendt, H. W., Manggar Billiton, Netherlands, East Indies. 

Dickinson, Cyril, 18 Grand Drive, Raynes Park, S. W. 20, London, Eng. 

Dixon, Alfred L., 204 E. Jon St., Champaign, Ill. 

Dixon, Tod G., 2360 North High St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Donaghy, Herbert S., Y. M. C. A., Scottdale, Pa. 

Driggs, F. H., 1008 West Green St., Urbana, III. 

Dtmkak, Elmer B., Public Service Gas Co., Passaic, N. J, 

Durbin, H. R., 1001 Praetorian Building, Dallas, Texas. 

Eaton, H. C., 714 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eckstein, Gustav, Jr., 20 W. 9th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Eliot, Craig, Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 

Endriz, Frank Louis, 1952 So. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Englcuiann, Max, 2008 van Buren St., Wilmington, Del. 

Evans, Gregg M., Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak. 

Everett, Kenneth C., Soule St., Jewett City, Conn. 

Fagan, Harold H., 33 Freeman St., Framingham, Mass. 

Faxe, Lorens, Geijersgatan 6k Limhamn, Sweden. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SECTIONS 

(Full accounts of all meetings should be sent to Secretary Charles L. Parsons, 1709 G' 

St., H. W., Washington, D. C.) 

CAI^IIfORNIA SUCTION 

The 136th regular meeting of the Section occurred on December 29, 1922, when 
Oliver C. Ralston, superintendent of the PacifiC'Experiment Station of the IT. S. Bureau 
of Mines, addressed the members, • his subject being ^‘Aluminum Chloride, its Manu¬ 
facture and Uses.” 

At the above meeting, the following officers for 1923,were elected: Carl U. Alsberg, 
chairman; C, W. Porter, vice chairman; U. H. Dtischak, secretary-treasurer; W. ■ C. 
Bray, R. A. Gould, J. H. Hildebrand and Arthur Lachman, councilors. 

T. H. Duschak, Secrelary 

CUNTRAIv TUXAS vSUCTION 

At the annual fall meeting of the Section, held at College Station, Texas, the follow¬ 
ing officers for 1923 w^ere elected: N. C. Hammer, chairman; W. Arthur, vice chairman; 
W. W. Battle,'secretary-treasurer; J. R. Bailey, councilor. W. W. Batixis, Secretary 

CHICAGO SUCTION 

On January 19, the program of the meeting was under the auspices of the women 
members of the Section, Miss Elizabeth Weirick presiding. The address of the even¬ 
ing was by Mrs. Elizabetli Miller Koch on “Sunlight as a Factor in the Vitamin Prob¬ 
lem.” . Group meetings with discussions of subjects under (1) laboratory inetliods" 
(inorganic), (2) laboratory methods (inorganic), (3) synthetic, and (4) biologic, were 
conducted. S. b. Ruoman, Secretary 

CINCINNATI SUCTION 

The 255th regular meeting of the Section vras held on January 17, and was ad¬ 
dressed by Carey Pratt McCord, and Robert A. Kehoe, both of the University of Cin¬ 
cinnati, their subjects being “Some Aspects of Industrial Poisoning,” and “The Nature 
of Heavy Metal Poisoning and its Relief,” respectively. 

The following officers for the Section have been elected for 1923: Martin H. P^ischer, 
president; A. S. Richardson, vice president;.H.'.M, Williams, vSecond vice president^ 
A. O. Bnoddy, secretary-treasurer; Archibald-Campbell, trustee; C. P. Long, A. B.' 
Davis and H. J. .Morrison, counciio.rs.. A. 0. Snouw, Secretary 

ClyUvULANO SUCTION 

At-the-regular meeting of the Section,'held-on December 27, George 'Oenslager, 
of the B.E. Goodrich Rubber Co., addressed'the membc'rs 0'n.“The Rubber,Plantation '. 
Industry in the Far East and the Preparation of'Rubber for the World’s .Market.”; ' 
At this- meeting'.-the following officers' for 1923' were' elected: W. ,R.-. .Veazey, chairman; "■ 
,L., C. Drefahl, wice chairman; H.'-S. Booth, secretary-treasurer; ,L. C. Drefahl, A. W. 
Smith, :0.,F* Tower and ,W,'R. 'Veazey, councilors. ■ '. 

The members of the Section'were invited to attend the.,meeting ,of -the Associated 
Technical Societies' of Cleveland on-the' night .of ..January,'9, ,'the''topic of the-.evening.’s 
addresses being “The Steel Industry" as-Affected" by the'Life'-,''of'the-.late.-',Samud--T-.^^ 
WeFman.” ' 'h.',A -., 

CONNUCTICTJT VAbbUY SUCTION 

On - January' 13, the' members; of the "Section enjoyed - a trip ' through the' Stra.tlimore 
Paper Company’s plant at -'Springfi-eld,-Mass. In the evening of that day, an addiess 
;;was-' .-given' by William P..-- Ryan,' of .the Massachusetts Institute of Technology o,'n “Some 
Aspects of the Sizing of Paper.” ■ Sqrpjx, Jr., S&jrimy 
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CORNEI/I^ SECTION 

At a'meeting of the executive council of the Section, held on December 14, A. W. 
Browne was elected to serve as councilor, ,F. Hancb, Secretwy 

DELAWARE SECTION 

At the December 20th meeting, the following officers for 1923 were elected: B. 
C. Zeisberg, chairman; J. F. Garrett, vice chairman; J. D. Bennett, treasurer; J. W, 
Stillman, secretary; C. L. Reese and C. M. Stine, councilors. 

J. W. SriLi^MAN, Secretary 

DETROIT SECTION 

The regular meeting of the Section was held on* January 17, when William K. 
vSawyer, of Morgan & Wright Company, Detroit, Mich., spoke on the subject, '‘Cotton 
Fabrics,” s. R. Wilson, Secretary 

EASTERN NEW YORK SECTION 

The following officers for 1923 have been elected: G. R. Fonda, chairman; Arthur 
Knudson, vice chairman; Edward Darby, secretary-treasurer; Saul Dushnian and 
Edward Ellery, councilors; G. M. J. Mackay, Mrs. M. R. Andrews and W. P. Davey, 
executive committee. Darby, Secretary 

INDIANA SECTION 

On December 8, the members of the Indiana Section were the guests of the Van 
Camp Packing Co., at Indianapolis. A complimentary dinner was served to the 135 
guests present. The trip of inspection was preceded by a talk by Mr. Rutledge of 
the Van Camp Company who welcomed the guests and explained some of the plant 
operations. Two talks followed the trip, one by C. E- Stone on “Progress of Science 
in Food Preservation, and one by W. E. Clark, on “The Manufacture and Analysis 
of Evaporated Milk.” 

E. R. Weidlin, director of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, addressed 
the Section, on January 12, his subject being “The Value of Industrial Research.” 

William Higburg, Secretary 

IOWA SECTION 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section was held at Iowa City on December 
13, with the following program: “The Promoter Action of Certain Compounds on the 
Activity of Urease,” by W. J. Husa; “The Weight of the Acyl Radical as a Factor in 
the Molecular Rearrangement of Diacylated Ortho-Ammoplienols,” by J. R. Couture; 
and “The Effect of Acidity of the Radical in the Molecular Rearrangement of Diacylated 

Ortho-Aminophenols.” ■ 

On January 12, Victor Eenher, of the University of Wisconsin, lectured before 
the Section, Ms vsubject being “Selenium Oxychloride.” 

The following officers for 1923 have been elected: E. Chas. Raiford, chairman; 
H. F. Eewis, vice chairman; G. H, Coleman, secretary; Edward Bartow, councilor. 

. G. ■ H.,' CoLSMAN, Secretary ' 

KANSAS CITY SECTION 

On December 16, H. P. Cady gave an address before the members, Ms subject 
being “The Composition of the Atom.” At this meeting the following officers for 
1923 Were elected: R.,;Q.; .Brewster,'chairman; C. F. Gustafson,, .vice'; chairman;''Eee 
•E. Clark, secretary-treasurer;:Robert Taft,■'assistant secretary; F. B. Da'ins and Rudolph 
','HIrsch,'councilors. 

At the meeting of the Section, held on January 17, Wm. J. Reese spoke on “The 
'■Thterpretation of the Analysis','of Spap^.Materials,”.-' 
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1.EHIGH YAhhTSiY SlGC^HON 

The following officers have been elected by the Section for.1923: E. C. Bingham, 
chairman; L. E, Witmer, vice chairman; R. H. Bogne, secretary-treasurer; J. P. Little, 

councilor. R. H, Bogue, Sccrelary 

nouisvmLE) section 

, At the November meeting of the Section, the following officers for 1923 were elected: 
C. E. Bales, chairman; T. J. Bosman, vice chairman; C. E. Geiger, secretary-treasurer; 
A.'W. Homberger, councilor; T. J. Bosman, R. Camp and C. B. Geiger, membership 
comipittee; C. E. Bales, A, W. Homberger and G. A. Goodell, program committee. 

C. E. Geiger, Secretary 

MAINE SECTION 

At the regular meeting of the Section, held on January 12, C. A. Brautleclit, of 
the University of Maine, addressed the members on the subject, ‘'Chemistry of Fuel, 
Heat and Light (Illustrated).” 

The following officers have been elected by the Section for 1923 : C. A. Brautleclit, 
president; J. M, Bartlett, vice president; N. E. Woldman, secretary-treavsurer; A. B. 
Lurchar,. councilor. N. E. Woldman, Secretary 

MARYLAND SECTION 

The 61st meeting of the Section was held on December 29, with the following 
program: “Trivalent Titanium in Analysis,” by W. M. Thornton; “Soil Colloids and 
the Theory of Adsorption,” by Neil Gordon; and “A Laboratory-made Vacuum Oven,” 
by;W. B. D. Benniman. Adowi Ha-ryiw, Secretary 

MIDLAND SECTION 

The 14th meeting of the Section was held on November 21, when M. E. Putman 
discussed the New York Chemical Exposition, and Ralph Hunter spoke on “Electrolytic 
Caustic Cells.” • 

The 15th meeting occurred on December 19. Roy Osmun presented a paper on 
the “Transformations, Uses, Losses, and Costs of the Heat Energy of Goal in the Dow 
Chemical Plants.” John A. Gann, Seminary 


MILWAUKEE SECTION 

On January 12, C. A. Nash addressed the members of the Seirtioii on the suliject, 
“The Chemist in the Molding Industry.” . a. A* rOmAUBmB, Secretary.. . 

NEW HAVEN SECTION ' ’ •" ; 

, At, the regular meeting of the Section, held on January 16,. R.' E. Swain,of ■Lelaiid: 
Stanford University, spoke on “Some Aspects of the Smoke Problem,” 

; Bi.Am'SAxmnt Seer Mary 

. NEW' YORK- SECTION'' , 

A'Jo'M^ Section and the Societe de Chimie Inclustrielle was 

held on''January ,6., 'A'special program was arranged commemorating the centenary 
of'theybirth"'of Louis Pasteur, as follows:. “Pasteur and the Science'of Fennentation,” 
by Gary H. Calkins, of Columbia University; “Pasteur and Chemical Asymmetry,” 
.by John .'M. Ndson, of, Columbia University. John W. Churchman, of Cornell 'Uni¬ 
versity, spoke on ,“The Selective Bacteriostatic Properties of Certain Dyes.” 

' The following officers for 1923 have been elected by the Section-: C. A, Browne,, 
chairman; C. E. Davis, vice chairman; B. 'T. Brooks, secretary-treasurer; .Martin, H. 
Ittner,, James Kendall, H. C. Farmelee,-and. Herbert G,. Sidebottom, executive com- 
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mittee; C. A. Browne, C. B. Davis, B. ‘T. Brooks, James Kendall, H. C. Parmelee, H. 
G- Sidebottom, R. G. Wright, T. H.' Getmann, BHwood Hendrick, K, G. MacKenzie, 
David Wesson, H. R. Moody, Martin H. Ittner, A. C. Langmuir, D, W.'Jayne, B. ,R. 
Tunison, A, W. Thomas, W. Haynes, and Lois M. Woodford, councilors. 

B. T. Brooks, Secreiary 

NORtHEASTBRN S^CTIOK 

The 181st meeting of the Section occurred on January 12. George B. Magrath, 
medical examiner of the Suffolk District, spoke on '"Medical Examiner Service.'^ Mo¬ 
tion pictures showing the operations of the American Sugar Refining Company were 
shown and explained by W. van V. Warren. B. Mioi<ard, Secretary 

FHIBADBLPHIA SECTION 

On January 18, Julius Stieglitz, of the University of Chicago, addressed the mem¬ 
bers of the Section, his subject being "Some Problems in the Field of Chemistry and 
Medicine.” J. Howard Graham, 


PITTSBURGH SECTION 

The 184th meeting of the Section was held on January 18, with the following pro¬ 
gram: "Manufacture and Use of Enamel-Lined Apparatus,” by Emerson P. Poste; 
"Manufacture and Properties of Oven Glass Cooking Ware,” by Ralph F. Brenner; 
and "Manufacture of Electrical Porcelain,” by E. H. Fritz. 

The following officers have been elected by the Section for 1923: E. R. Weidlein, 
chairman; A. Silvermann, vice chairman; E. S. Stateler, secretary; C. B- Nesbitt, 
treasurer; A. C. Fieldner, J. O. Handy, E. W. Tillotson, R. E. Zimmerman, and H. C. 
P. Weber, councilors. E. S. Statri.er* Secreiory 

PUGET SOUND SECTION 

The Section has elected the following officers for 1923: Thomas G. Thompson, 
chairman; A. G. Bissell, vice chairman; R. W. Ellison, secretary; G. C. Howard, treas¬ 
urer; H. K.'Benson, councilor. _ K. VJ, ’Bhhim-n, 'Secretary 

PURDUE SECTION 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section was held on December 14, when R. 
1:1. Carr, of Purdue University, gave a lecture on "Soil Toxicity,” and F. 0. Anderegg, 
of Purdue University, on "Water,, The Most Peculiar Liquid.” 

Marguerite G. Maedon, 

ROCHESTER SECTION 

The 147th regular meeting of the Section was held on January 8, when C. B- K. 
Mees spoke on "Motion Picture Photography for the Amateur/V 

On January 19 and 20, the Section presented a symposium on Physical Chemistry, 
with seventeen speakers giving lectures on that subject. Eree m. Bileings, Sewiary 

SACRAMENTO SECTION 

At the meetmg of the Section, held on January 13, G. H. P. LicMhardt, of the 
California State Department of Public Works, spoke on "Colloidal Chemistry and Its 
:Application.” 

V " SAINT EOUIS,,section;:;., 

'': On January 8, ' the Section ''had -.^e'following program: '.""Beyond the Microscope,” 
by .Qer,ald;.'L..,.',.W,'en'dt.' ; K. A. Careton, Secrelary 
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SOUTHEAST TEXAS SECTION 

The ioliowing officers have beeu elected by the Section for 1923; L. S. Biisliiielb 
president; W. A. Slater, vice president; L. B. Howell, treasurer; P. S. Tilson, secretary; 
T. M. Seibert, councilor. P, vS. Tilson, Secretary 

SOUTH JERSEY SECTION 

The 17t1i regular meeting of the Section occurred on December 12, the following 
papers being presented: "'Vitamins from a Historical and Chemical Standpoint,” by 
W. S. Calcott; and "Vitamins from a Medical Standpoint,” by R. S. Sutheiiancl. 

On January 24, W. A. Peters, Jr., addressed the members of the Section, his subject 
being "Recent Developments in the Theory and Practice of Distillation.” 

The following officers for 1923 have been-elected: H. W. Mahr, chairman; A. F. 
Odell, vice chairman; W. Fletcher Twombly, secretary-treasurer; W. S. Calcott, coun¬ 
cilor. W. FlETchGk Twombiw, Secretary 


SYRACUSE SECTION 

On' January 3, R. Adams Dutcher, of Pennsylvania State College, addressed a 
special meeting of the Section, his subject being "Vitamins.” 

At the regular meeting of the Section, held on January 12, G. I. Vincent addressed 
the members on the subject, "The Manufacture of Gas.” 

M. T. Bogert, of Columbia University, gave a lecture before the members of the 
Section on January 26. His subject was "Perfumes, Natural and Synthetic.” 


TOLEDO SECTION 


W. B. HtcKSf Secretary 


At the regular meeting of the Section, held on December 19, Carrol S. Lyman 
spoke on ^"The Manufacture of Asphalt Blocks,” 

On January 8, Robert B. Wilson, of the Standard Oil Company, addressed the 
Section, his subject being "The Mechanism of the Corrosion of Iron.” 

Guy E. Van vSickuk, Secretary 

UNIVERSITY OR ILLINOIS SECTION 

The regular meeting of the Section was held on December 20, F. W, Mohlman, 
chief chemist for the Sanitary District of Chicago, spoke on "Chicago’s Sewage DivS- 
posal problems.” 

The 126th regular meeting of the Section occurred on January 12, when F. C. 
Whitmore, of Northwestern' University, addressed the members '-on the; subject "-The 
Human'Side of Mercury.” : ■ , D. 

■ ■ UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SECTION , ' - , ; 

The- annual business meeting of the Section was held on December, 14, when'the, 
following officers for "'1923' were^ elected: C/ S." Schoepfle,'chairman; H. H", ■ Willard,, 
councilor; C. C. Meloche, secretary; W. L. Badger, A. L.'Ferguson and R. K. McAl- 
pine, executive committee. 

On January 16, A. H. White spoke before the Section on the subject, "Waterproof 
Concrete,” , C. C. Mklocii,R!, Secretary 

. UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI SECTION 

On December 7, W. N. Stull, of the MalHnckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
spoke before the meeting of the Section, his subject being "Quali'fications" Necessary 
in an Industrial Chemist.” 

The following officers for 1923 have been■ elected: H. vScIiluiidt, chairman;'L. 
Stanley, .vice chairman; H, D. Hooker, Jr.,'councilor; H,--B* French, secre'tarytand 
M. V. Dover, treasurer. ' ' ' h. E. Frunch, Secretary - 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

On Febriiai-y 3, 1923, the following communication was sent to the Committee on 
National Policy, and was unanimously approved: 

Washington, D. C., February 3, 1923 
Committee on National Policy, American Chemical Society: 

Gentlemen: 

The enclosed documents which the Chairman of our Committee on Industrial 
Alcohol wishes me to send you for your approval are self-explanatory. The Secretary 
has no additional information except to state that, so far as he is aware, it is the unani¬ 
mous opinion of all those who have looked into the matter that the proper administra¬ 
tion of Title 3 and the appointment of a special industrial alcohol commissioner will 
unquestionably add both to prohibition enforcement and to the proper use of alcohol for 
industrial purposes. The chairman of the committee writes me that they have taken 
the matter up informally with some of the leading officers of the Government and that 
they have good reasons to believe that these arguments will be welcome and appropriate. 

Will you kindly send in your approval or disapproval at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment, . ■' 

Sincerely yours, 

CharIv^s T* Parsons 

Secretary 

The Anierican Chemical Society recognizing the necessity for proper legal provision for a supply 
of alcohol, and for the use of alcohol as a chemical raw material and for other lawful purposes, on the 
advice of its Committee on Industrial Alcohol regularly established for the purpose of consulting and 
advising on matters pertaining to industrial alcohol, as a whole through its Committee on National 
Policy hereby presents the following recommendation: 

“In order that the National Prohibition Act may be more equitably and effectively administered 
and that industries depending upon the use of industrial alcohol majr be permitted to operate under 
reasonable regulations and be encouraged as expressly provided in the law, and in order that violations 
of the law may be more readily prosecuted, the American Chemical Society recommends that Title 3 
of that act pertaining to industrial alcohol shall be given equal weight in enforcement with other por¬ 
tions of the act, and recommends that, to this end an Industrial Alcohol Commissioner be appointed 
with authority equal to an apart from the Prohibition Commissioner, whose duties shall be the admin¬ 
istration of those portions of the law pertaining to industrial alcohol.'* 

The enforcement of the National Prohibition Act has been, up to the present, largely in the hands 
of the Prohibition Commissioner, This officer has naturally been selected principally because of his 
fitness to enforce the prohibition features of the law. It is perhaps too much to expect that the Pro¬ 
hibition Commissioner shall be a technical man and that he shall in addition to his policing duties in 
the interest of prohibition also jealously guard the interests of alcohol-using industries, yet this is 
precisely what the law contemplated as evidenced-by section 13 Title 3 of the National Prohibition Act 
which is as follows;, 

*‘The Commissioner sbtiU from time to time issue regulations respecting the establishment, 
bonding, and operation of industrial alcohol plants, denaturing plants, and bonded warehouses author¬ 
ized herein, and the distribution, sale, export, and use of alcohol which may be necessary, advisable, 
or proper, to secure the revenue, to prevent diversion of the alcohol to illegal uses, and to place the non- 
beverage alcohol industry and other industries using such alcohol as a chemical raw material or for 
Other lawful purpose upon the highest possible plane of scientific and commercial efficiency consistent 
with the interests of' the'Government, and which shall insure'an'ample' supply of such alcohol'and 
promote its use in, scientific research and the development of fuels,',dye.s, and other lawful'products-.'* „-- 

The Commissioner is'specifically charged in, this section, with broad,-, and important "duties'of 
administration.-,. We, recommend that-: the-■ Com'missioner, .:ac'tin'g on ,the authority ,-,here conferred,'- 
'' -apportion the-administration of-the law' among the coordinated, officers, both holding office as Assistant 
, Commissioners of Internal-Revenue;, the-’Industrial.-Alcohol Commissioner, and the Prohibition Com- 
misSioner.-'^ ■ 
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With, an Industrial Alcohol Commissioner, preferably a technical man himself, and with tech-' 
nica! men on his staff, the needs of the industries would necessarily be better looked after and it would 
be easier thus to prevent diversions of alcohol to unlawful purposes, such as have occurred in the past 
where the granting of permits has been left to men. unfamiliar with the industries but selected mainly 
because of their fitness to enforce the prohibition end of the law. 

With two coSrdinated officers looking after industrial alcohol and prohibition enforcement, 
the possibility of unlawful procurement of alcohol through corruption would be greatly lessened, 

Martin H. Ittnrr, 

Chairman, Committee on Industrial Alcohol, American Chemical- Society 


AUDITORS’REPORT 

New York, January 18, 1923- 

Dr. J. E. Chairman Finance Committee: 

American Chemical Society 

50 Bast 41st Street, New York City 
Dear Sir: 

Pursuant to yonr request, we have made an audit of the books of account of the 
American Chemical Society, kept by its Treasurer, for the year ending December 31, 
1922, and submit herewith the accompanying Condensed General Balance Sheet as of 
December 31,1922, and Statement of Cash Received and Disbursed Between January 1, 
and December 31,1922—marked Exhibit and Exhibit “B,’" respectively, which we 

have prepared thereform; and hereby 

Crrtiry that such statements correctly reflect the financial condition of the Society 
at December 31, 1922 and its financial transactions during the year, as shown by the 
books of account. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) McCui^hOH and Brown 
Certified Public Accountants 

American Ghemicae Society 

Condensed General Balance Sheet — December 31,1922 
Assets 

Investments: 

Special Investment Bund : 

$ 1,000 Brooklyn Rapid Transit 7%Notes. $ 1,000.00 


1,000 Hocking Valley Railway 1st Mort¬ 
gage 4V 2 %, Due July 1, 1999... 1,000.00 

6,000 Illinois Central-—Chicago, St. Louis 
and New Orleans—Joint Refund¬ 
ing 5% Mortgage, Due December 

1.1963.. ..................... 6,000.00 

1,000 New York Connecting Railway 1st 

Mortgage 4V 2 %, Due August 1, 

1953.. ....................... 1,000.00 

2,00O Atlas Portland Cement 6%, Due 

March!, 1925.......... . 2,000.00 

2,000 Corporate Stock, City of New York 

4V2%, Due June 1, 1965........ 2,000.00 

5,000 New York Central Refunding & Im¬ 
provement 4V2% Series *'A,” 

Due October 1, 2013........... 5,000.00 

10,000 United States Steel Corporation 

5%, Due April 1, 1963. 10,000.00 
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16,000 United States I^iberty 2nd 4V4%, 

Due 1942. 14,608.00 

20,000 United States I^iberty 3rd 4^/4%, 

Due 1928.'.19,400.00 

15,000 United States liberty 4tli 4 ^/ 4 %, 

Due 1933-1938.... 14,604.00 

10,000 New York Telephone Company 6'%, 

Due February 1, 1949. 9,987.50 

10,000 United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland 5V2%, Due February • 

1, 1937. 9,875.00 

10 Shares Chemical Foundation Inc., Stock 
—(Subscription Receipt Central 
Union Trust Company). 1,000.00 


Total... 

Uife Membership Fund: 

$ 1,000 United States Liberty 2nd 4z^li%f 

Due 1942.. $ 906.75 

1,000 United States Liberty 4th 4V4%, 

Due 1933-1938. 906.95 

1,000 Corporate Stock, City of New York 

^V 2 %j Due November 1,1928.... 1,000.00 

2,000 Mutual Union Telegraph 5%, Due 

May 1, 1941.. 2,000.00 


Total... 

Morris Loeb Fund: 

$ 5,500 United States Liberty 1st 41 / 4 %, 

Due 1932-1947. $ 4,804.90 

6,000 United States Liberty 4th 

Due 1933-1938... 5,100.90 

5,000 Hocking Valley Railway 1st Mort- 

gage4V2%# Due July 1,1999..... 5,000.00 

5,000 Illinois Central—Chicago, St. Louis 
and New Orleans—Joint 1st 
Mortgage Refunding 5%, Due 

December 1,1963... 5,000.00 

5,000 New York Connecting Railway 1st 

Mortgage, Due August 1,1953... 5,000.00 


Total...... 

Priestley Memorial Fund: 

$ 200 Federal Farm Land Bank 5% 

Bonds...■.. I 205,71 

800 United States Liberty 4th 4V4%, 

Due 1933-1938,............... 789.70 

100 United States Victory 4V4%, Due 

/■/1923..,..L.v.^ V.102.07 


Total 


$97,474.50 


4,813.70 


24,905.80 


1 , 097 ',48, 
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Total Investments.... . $128,291,48 

Oifi?iC]i5 Furniture and Fixtures. 4,772.71 

Publications —(Extra Copies Held for Future Sales).... 8,000.00 

Current Assets: 

Cash on Hand—as per Exhibit “B”.. $ 4,844.07 

Accounts Receivable—^Advertising. 15,100.27 


Total..... 19,944.94 


Total Assets. $161,009.13 


American Chemical Society 
Condensed General Balance Sheet, Etc. 


Liabilities 

Trust Funds and Unexpected Cash Balances: 

Life Membership-Fund. $ 5,411.55 

Life Membership Fund Income—Dues and Interest. 264.52 

Morris Loeb Fund. 25,100.90 

Priestley Memorial Fund. 1,157.91 

Priestley Memorial Fund Income. 8.80 


Total.... $31,943.68 

Balance--“Being Excess oe Assets over Liabilities ... 129,065.45 


Total Liabilities. ..... $161,009.13 


This is to CerTiey that we have audited the records and books of account of the 
American Chemical Society, kept by its Treasurer, and have prepared therefrom the 
foregoing Balance Sheet, which correctly reflects the financial condition of the Society 
as at December 31, 1922, as shown by its books of account. 

The Cash in Bank was proven by certificate from the depositary, while the Se¬ 
curities shown as constituting the Investment of General and Trust Funds, aggregating 
$128,291.48, are in accord with the certified list furnished by the Treasurer of the Society. 
The verification of these Securities is not now possible, owing to the absence of the 
Treasurer,whoisabroad.- 

(Signed) McCulloh & Brown 

Cerlifted PtMic Acmmtmts , 

American Chemical Society ^ ^ ^ 

. Statement OP Cash Received AND. Disbursed' BETWEEN January; 1, AND '' 


, December 31,1922, 

,, receipts L 

Cash 'on Hand January. 1,„, 1922. , .. $ ,99 

Dues AND Subscriptions: ,, 

■ '.Membership' Dues and Subscriptions..;.....,. 175,597.50 

Miscellaneous: ' 

...Hotes Payable—Discounted. .. $25,000.00 

United States Victory 4 V4% Bonds—Payment of Principal 10,000,00 
Temporary tnvestmeiits—Payment at Maturity, Excliid- 

■ '.'ing Interest Realized Therefrom...... .. 10,000.00 

.Secretary’s Remittances—Applicable to the .Year 1923..... 25,000.00 

'' ■ Priestley Memorial Trust Fund Committee . 850.13 

Monograph Royalties.'... 250.64 
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Clieinical Fouiidation—For Restoration of Impaired vSur- 


plus. 5,000.00 


Total. . 

Rejvbnuu i^rom Pitbi^ications : 

Advertising:. $89,039.11 

Non-Members Subscriptions. 21,292.48 

Back Numbers. 6,139 .44' 

Directories.. 28.50 

Reprints (Secretary’s Office). 3,739 .10 


Total. 

Dr^CFvNNiAB IndFx: 

Subscriptions and Contributions 
Income from Investments, Etc. : 


Special Investment P'und. $ 5,075.00 

Temporary Investments. 365.56 

Life Membersliip Fund—.. 220.00 

Morris Loeb Fund. 1,188.75 

Priestley Memorial Fund. 8,80 

General Funds—Interest on Bank Balances.. 1,550.08 


Total...... 

Prepayment OF Expenses, Etc. : 

Payments by Members for Postage.-..... $ 4,226.25 

Miscellaneous Items..... .91 


Total... 

Total Receipts... 

Disbursements 

Investm'Ents and Capital Expenditures:■ 

Securities Purchased: 

Unites States Liberty Bonds 4th 4V4% (Priestley 


■ Memorial Fund)..'.'. $ / 789.70, 

Temporary Investments.... 10,050.00 


Total... 

Temporary 'Loans—Notes Discounted Paid. ..... 

Interest,.PaYM,ENT TO S,mithsonian .INvStitute from Morris Loeb 
Fund Income—...,— .■— .. 


Publication Expenses:, 

' Journal: ■ 

' Editor’s Salary.. . — . $ 1,500.00 

Clerical Salaries....1,782.06 , 

'Expenses..—. '' '531.29 ,, 

- Printing Reading Matter....... ,■, ,40,346.60... $ 

-., 'Printing Reprints',... ^ '2,990',.20 ' 

$47,150.1,5 


76,106.77 


120,238.63 

565.00 


8,408.19 

4,227.16 

$-385,144.24' 


$ 10',-839.70 
25,000,00 

'- '1,188.7,5 
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Chemical Ahstracts: 

Editor's Salary.... $ 4,500.00 

Assistant Editors' Salaries..... 4,550.00 

Abstractors. —.. 12,041.73 

Clerical Salaries... 5,785.38 

Expenses.. 1,118.57 

Printing Reading Matter. 67,761.30 

Formula Index. 3,208.17 

-- 98,965.15 


Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry: 


Editor's Salary. $10,000.00 

Assistant Editor's Salary. 2,800.00 

Associate Editor's Salary. 2,510.00 

Staff Correspondents.. 1,812,58 

Clerical. 6,744.58 

Expenses.. 4,938.04 

Office Rent... 1,759.85 

Printing Reading Matter. 36,157.75 

Printing Reprints.. 3,361.78 


70,084.58 


Advertisements: 

Printing, Reprints, Cuts, etc.—General. — 30,955.91 


$ 4,500.00 
1,226.64 
655.02 
4,272.16 

-- 10,663.82 

Back Numbers.... 1,599.21 


News Service: 
Teclinical Manager, 
Clerical Salaries.... 

Office Rent. 

Expenses.......... 


Total.... . .... .V. . 259,408.82 

Eocai, Sections,'.. ... —..'—' 8,588.86 


Forwahu.............-............. ......,.$305,026.13 

SSCERXAET'sGifFICB:'. . 

Secretary's Salary.,;.:.'. . .v .$ 6,000.00' 

■Clerical.Salaries........ . 10,441.00',' 

/'Office,Rent—^Net..., 1,740.00, 

;''''Expenses.:.v..'. . .■. v.............. .t... 4,186,06 


, .Total'..'..... 21,367.06 

TEnASTOER'S. Orricr: 

' Treasurer's Salary..■.■..... $ 1,000.00 

■; Clerical''Salaries.. -._■... 1,440.00 

■'''Expenses..,......, ..■. 920.87 ■ '■ 


Total.......3,360.87 

PimsiBRNX's OFFICE—Expenses .■_ ■..., ...■,", ' ' 438.85 

Expenbittoes for 1921 FROM, 1922 Receipts-...... 25,000.00 
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Genbrai, Bxpensbs: 

General Meetings'.. 

International Tables of Physical and Chemical Constants... 
Monographs: 

Editor’s Salaries. $ 2,000.00 

Expenses.. 65.50 


Interest on Borrowed Capital 
Metric System Committee.... 
Incidentals.. 


$ 1,762.41 
500.00 


2,065.50 

118.75 

41.15 

492.86 


Total. 4,980.67 

Total Disbursements.. $360,173 .58 

Add: 

Excess of Amounts Recorded as Disbursed During the Year 1921 over 
the Amount on Deposit with the Farmers Toan & Trust Company 
during the same period; such Excess Disbursed Representing certain 
bills for Printing, etc., payment of which, however, was made in 


January 1922.... 20,125.99 

Total..... .. $380,299 .57 

Baeancb*— Cash on Hand December 31, 1922..... 4,844.67 

Grand Totad.... ... . . $385,144.24 


COUNCIL 

members elected between JANUARY 15, AND FEBRUARY 15, 1923 

Abson, Gene, X60 N. Wells, Chicago, Ill. 

Adams, Harry M., Earle Chemical Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Anderson, Edla V., 1558 Pulham St., St. Paul, Mian. 

Arthur, Edwin P., 8 University Place, Columbus, Ohio. 

Atwater, ArthurC., 45 Barclay St., Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Austin, J. Bliss, Section A., Taylor Hall, Eehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Baborovsky, Dr. George, Falkensteinerova 7, Brno, Czechoslovakia. 

Baxter, Warren P,, 981 East Villa St., Pasadena, Cal. 

Beard, Harold C., Carnegie Institute of Tech., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Beiswenger, Gustav A., 1533 Commonwealth Ave., New York City. 

Berg, Orville M., PM Beta Psi House, Gainesville, Florida. 
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On January 17, h. J. Matos, of the National Aniline & Chemical Company, ad¬ 
dressed the meeting, his subject being “Dyes and Dyeing.” 

On January 27, Gerald N. Wendt, research chemist of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, gave a lecture before the meeting of the Section. His subject was “Rewards 
of Scientific Research.” 

At the meeting of the Section, held on January 31, H. E- Howe spoke on “Funda¬ 
mental Research as a National Factor.” H. M. MclrAUGHWN, Secretary 

CAI^mORNIA SiecTlON 

The members of the Section gave a dinner, on February 2, at the Hotel Bellevue, 
vSan Francisco, CaL, in honor of B. C. Franklin, of Stanford University, the newly 
elected president of the American Chemical Society. L. h. Duschak, Secretary 

CINCINNATI SECTION 

The 256th regular meeting of the Section occurred on February 14, when A. P. 
Mathews, professor of physiological chemistry at the University of Cincinnati, addressed 
the members on “The Origin of the Organic Substances on the Barth’s Surface.”. 

A. O. Snoddy, Secretary 

CnieVJSLAND SECTION 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section, held on Januaiy 26, was addressed 
by C, J. Ramsburg, of the Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., his subject being “Coke.” 

On February 21, William J, Hale, of the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
addressed the Section on the subject of' * Our Chemical Awakening. ’ ’ 

H. S. Booth, Secretary 

COLORADO SECTION 

On January 24, W. Scott, of the Golden School of Mines, addressed the Section 
his subject being “Researches in the Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia.” 

RxjTn B. YU'B.TRms, Secretary 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY SECTION 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Section, held on February 10, Amos Bissell^ 
of the Bissell Varnish Company, Bridgeport, Conn., gave an address on “Uses of Var¬ 
nishes and Baking Japans.” FAVh Snmx, Jr., Secretary . " 

DELAWARE SECTION 

On February 21, Brig. Gen. Amos A. Fries, chief of the Chemical Warfare Service, 
War Department, Washington, D. C., addressed the meeting of the Section, his subject 
being ^*Chemical Warfare Materials—What They Are, How Produced, and Peacetime 
Uses.” J. W. Srai^MAN, Secretary 

DETROIT SECTION 

A joint meeting of the Associated Technical Societies of Detroit, of which the Bocal 
Section of the American Chemical Society is a member, was held on January 10. The 
speaker was Harvey Wiley Corbett, who lectured on “Some Phases of Architectural 
Development as Affected by Zoning Daws.” 

The following program was presented before the meeting of the Section on Feb¬ 
ruary 21 ! “General Curricula and Policy of the Cass Technical High School,” by B. G. 
Alien, assistant principal; “The Curricula of the Science Group,” by J, C. Moore, 
head of science group; “The Relation of the School to Industry,” by S. R. Wilson, 
vocational counselor; and an inspection of the Cass Technical High School. 

S. R. Wil,S 0 N, Secretary 
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GEORGIA SECTION 

On Febrtiarj?' 15, H. E. Howe, editor of Industrial and Engineering Clieiiiistry, 
addressed the Section, his subject being "''The Policy and Plans of t:he Society Piil'di- 

catioilS.” b. n. IvOOKHArT, Secrelary 

IIAWAIIAN SECTION 

At a meeting of tlie Section, held on February 1, D. D. Van vSlyke, of tlie Rocke¬ 
feller Institute, spoke before the members, taking as his snliject “Ini|:)oi'taut Researcli 
Investigations Undertaken by the Rockefeller Institute.” Ronai.d q. Smith, Sem'iayy 


INDIANA SECTION 

On January 9, H. E. Barnard, of the American Institute of Baking, addressed tlie 
Section on '‘The Opportunities for Chemical Research in the Baking Industry,” H. E. 
Howe, editor of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, was tlie siieaker at the January 
23 meeting, when he discussed the various phases of the publications of the Society. 
L, I. Birdsall, of the General Chemical Company, spoke to the Section at its January 
30 meeting on the subject of "Edible Fungi.” 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Section held on Feliruary 9, Allicrt P. 
Mathews, of the University of Cincinnati, spoke before the members, his suljject lieing 
"New Eight on the Origin of the Organic Substances on the Earth’s Surface.” 

WnvM:AM IIiGii'oRo, Smr/ary 

IOWA SECTION 

^ The members of the Section wex'e addressed by H. E. Howe, editor of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, on February 1, his suliject being "Pulilication I^rolileiiis 
and Society Procedure.” G. H. Coivuman, Stmiary' 


EEXINGTON SECTION #, 

The following officers of the Section have been eleeted for 1923: J. A. Giinton, 
president; E. A. Brown, vice president; J. R. Alitchell, second vice president; H. P. 
Newton, councilor, and E. E* Jackson, secretary-treasurer. 

The S5th meeting of the Section was held on February 20, when A. P. AXathcws, 
of'the University of Cincinnati, spoke on "Tlie Origin of Organic SidistancevS on the. 
Earth’s Surface.” / E. jackvSon, •STor/wry 

EOUISIANA SECTION 

On January 19, H. Z. E* Perkins, of the American Sugar Refining Co., presented 
a paper entitled "Hydrogen Ion Determination as a M'ethod of' Rciiiiery Control.” 
At this meeting tlie following officerS'for ’1923 were elected: Cassius h. Olay, chaiiaiian; 
S. A'. Mahood, vice chairman; G. E. Coates, councilor; H. R.,Stevens, seciTdiary-treastirer. 

H. R. STinntNs, 


, MAINE vSEcTlON . 

At the regular.meeting of, the vSection,.’held on,February.'12, .Wy.H.','Jordan spoke 
on '"'Chemistry JnEhe Experiment Stations.” " ...' n.:.K. Woia>MAN,,i?^Mwtoy : ■ 

,'EmARYLAND .,,SECTION..:f' 

', The,.'62nd regular meeting,.'Of -the'■Section''occurre.d on January'26.: T,'B. Hi,ne, 
of Edgewood Arsenal, presented a paper',on '''A "Few'.Scientific By-Products of Rece;nt 
Chemical Warfare Research.” / 

The 63rd meeting of the Section was held on February 23. A lecture, entitled 
"The Physical and Chemical Properties'of. Atomic 'Hydrogen,” was delivered by R. 
W. Wood, of Johns Plopkins University.' nAtiviri\\Secrda^^^ 
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MIIvWAUKSE SECTION 

On February 16, Gerald L. Wendt, of the Standard Oil Company, spoke before the 
members of tbe Section, his subject being “Beyond the Alicroscope.” 

Alfrisd a. Chambers, Secretary 

MINNESOTA SECTION 

The 106th regular meeting of the Section was held on January 16, when Edward 
Bartow, of the University of Iowa, gave an address on “The x4ctivated Sludge Process 
of Sewage Disposal and its Present Status.” The address was illustrated with lantern 
slides. 

The Local Section met with the Northwest Chapter of the American Society for 
Steel Treating in a joint session, on February 19. The address of the evening was by 
Paul D. Merica, director of research of the International Nickel Company, his subject 
being “Nickel, Its Metallurgy and Industrial Applications.” 

E, M. Henderson, Secretary 

nashvieeE section 

The 83rd regular meeting of the Section occurred on January 19, when Whlliam 
Litterer, state bacteriologist and professor of bacteriology, medical department, Vander¬ 
bilt Univensity, spoke on “Some Virulent Diphtheria Bacilli in Fowls.” 

On February 8, PI. E. Howe, editor of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, spoke 
before the members of the vSection, his subject being “Publication Problems and Society 
Procedure.” H. A. Webb, Secretary 

NEW HAVEN SECTION 

At the regular meeting of the Section, held on February 13, Ell wood Hendrick 
spoke on “Obligations in Chemistry.” The following officers for 1923 were elected: 
T. B. Johnson, chairman; John F. Hutchinson, vice chairman; H. W. Foote, councilor; 
John L. Christie, treasurer, and Blair Saxton, secretary, Blair Saxton, Secretary 

NEW YORK SECTION 

A joint meeting of the four chemical organizations in New York City was held 
on February 9, with the following program: “The Present Situation in the Radium 
Industry,” by Harold E. Bishop, of the Radium Company of Colorado; and “Observa¬ 
tions of Industrial Conditions in Europe,” by W. S. Landis, of the American Cyanamid 
Company. ' benjamin T. Brooks, Sewdcry " 

northeastern section 

The 182nd regular meeting of the Section occurred on February 9, when Charles 
H. Herty, president of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
spoke on “The Present vStatus of the American Synthetic Organic Chemical Industry.” 

' E. B. Millard, Stvrfiterj/ 

northern INDIANA SECTION 

,. Oil January 17, F. C. Mathers, of Indiana University, spoke to the Section, his 
subject being'“The .Electroplating and Refining' of Metals.”'. The following officers 
for 1923 have been elected'bV'the Section: "E. N. Weber, chairman;. P. J.'Byrne, Jr., 
vice chairm,an; J.'A'. Nieuwland,. councilor; M., W. Lyon, Jr., treasurer; and ,V. C.,.' 
Bidlack,secretary. . . v..G. Bidlack,'S ecretory:'' 

NORTH CAROEINA SECTION 

At a meeting of the Section held on February 14, H. E. Howe, editor of Industrial 
and Eugiueering Chemistry, spoke'on “The Trend .of Scientific Research and its Bearing 
on" Future .Civilization.”'' In' the'afternoon, of the', same day,' Mr." Howe addressed' a 
special meeting of the Section^ on. “Policy,R'rocedure, .'Finance and Plans of the Society.’* 

' '''..'L-'B..Rhodes, Secretory 
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OMAHA SECTION 

On December 19, Charles D. Crowley gave an ihustrated lecture on “Septic Tanks 
and Sewage Disposal/* The following officers for, 1923 were elected by the Section: 
Charles T. Crowley, chairman; Victor B. Devine, vice chairman; H. A. Senter, councilor; 
Robert Savage, J* A. Lund and W. D. Yodi, executive committee; and R. N. Perldns, 
secretary-treasui-er. r. n. Peukins, Secretary 

OREGON SECTION 

At the January 27th meeting of the Section, held in Portland, Oreg., F, A. Gilfillan, 
of the Oregon Agricultural College, spoke on “Chemistry of Synthetic Drags/* 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section occurred on February 24, at Corvallis, 
Oreg. The following papers were read: “Molecular Rearrangement,*' by B. C, Gilbert; 
and “The Effect of Temperature and Pressure on Hydrocarbon Vapor,’* by Floyd B. 
Rowland. Page R. Boyi.es, Secretary 

PHinADHI.PHIA SECTION 

At the regular meeting of the Section, held on February 15, the section was 
addressed by Robert D. Boniiey, of the Congoleum Company, Marcus Hook, Pa. 

J. Howarb Graham, Secretary 

PirrSBtJRGH SECTION 

The Local Section met in joint session with the American Ceramic Society on 
January 18, the following program being presented: “The Manufacture of Blectrical 
Porcelain/* by Marsden H. Hunt, of the Westinghouse High Voltage Insulator Co., 
Derry, Pa.; “Manufacture and Use of Bnamel-Lined Apparatus,** by Emerson P. Poste, 
of the' Blyria Enameled Products Co., Elyria, G.; and “Manufacture and Properties 
of Oven Glass Cooking Ware,” by Ralph F. Brenner, of the H. C. Fry Glass Co., Roches¬ 
ter, Pa. B S. Stateesr, Secretary 

PUGET SOUND SECTION 

On January 23, the Local Section held a joint meeting with the Industrial Bureau 
of Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash., with the following program: “Recent 
Improvements in Wood Distillation,” by O. F, Stafford, of the University of Oregon; 
and New Explosive from vSawdust,*’ by William Dehn, of the University of Washing¬ 
ton. R. W. Ewson, Secretary 

PURDUE SECTION 

At the regular meeting of the Section, held on January 18, B. B. Turner, of Indiana 
University School of Medicine, gave a lecture on “Life as a 'Chemical Phenomenon.” 

On February 15, G. N. Hoffer, of the Purdue Experiment Station, spoke on 
“IronaM Aluminum in the Corn Plant/* ' Maroueeite G, 

RHODE ISEAND SECTION 

; At the first meeting of the year, held'on January "26,. George Shannon,.Forbes, of 
■Harvard.University,.spoke to'.'the members of^.the,Section, his^'subject being “Clock 
Reactions/’.,' 

"' On February' 20,.T.;,B. .Hine,.of .Edgewood Arsenal, Edgevood, M'd., .'addressed 
the ,Section on the'subject “Scientific By-Products oi Chemical Warfare Research.” 

Nelson Bareow,-S iscretery 

.ROCHESTER'SECTION ' 

.,, The, 148th meeting of the: Section.occurred on January 22, when Victor C.'Chambers, 
of. the' ..University of'„,Rochester, addressed the members on the subject, “The, Co!ori.ng 
Matter,.','of, Flowers/*' 
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On February 2, the members of the Section were invited to attend a lecture by 
E, V. McCollom, given before the Tuberculosis and Public Health Association of Roches¬ 
ter, N. Y., his subject being ^'Diet and Health.” 

The 149th regular meeting was held on February 5, when L. Ray Fergusen, of the 
Genesee Pure Food Co., LeRoy, N. Y., spoke on “Chemistry in the Jelly-Powder Indus¬ 
try,” 

At a joint meeting of the local Section with the Rochester Academy of Science, 
and Rochester Section of the Optical Society of America, held on February 19, Fred B- 
Wright, of the Geophysical Laboratory, Washington, D. C., spoke on “The Role of 
Bxperiment in Geology.” M. Bii^uings, Secretary 

SAINT I.OUIS SECTION 

On February 7, H. B- Howe, editor of Industrial and Bngineering Chemistry, spoke 
before the meeting of the Section, his subject being “Policy, Procedure, Finance and 
Plans of. the Society.” H. A. CarivTon, Secretary 

SAVANNAH SECTION 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section occurred on January 11, when J. WL 
Daniels, of Savannah, spoke before the members on the subject, “Acidosis and Alkalo¬ 
sis.” HURBeRT P. Strack, Secretory 

SOUTHEAST TEXAS SECTION 

On February 22, G. L. Fulgate, assistant city engineer of the City of Houston, 
Texas, addressed the Section, his subject being “Activated Sludge Process of Sewage 
Disposal.” At this meeting, H. B. Howe, editor of hidustfial and Engineering Chemistry, 
spoke on “Policy, Procedure, Finances and Plans of the Journal.” 

P. S. TmsoN, Secretary 

SOUTHERN CAEIEORNIA SECTION 

The address before the Section, January 25, was by J. Jakobsen, on “The Refining 
and Hydrogenation of Bdible Vegetable Oils.” On February 15, F. B. Ortman spoke 
to the members, his subject being “Recent Developments in the Field of Ceramics.” 

Mark Wai.eer, Secretary 

SYRACUSE SECTION 

On Saturday afternoon, January 13, the local Section enjoyed a pleasant trip 
through the gas plant of the Syracuse Lighting Co. W. B. Hicks, 

TOEEDO SECTION 

The 61si meeting of the Section occurred on January 20, when H. B. Howe, editor 
of Industrial and Bngineering Chemistry, spoke on “Problems in Scientific Publication.” 

, Guy B. Van Sickle, Seisretefy , 

UNIVERSITY OR lEEINOIS SECTION 

At the meeting of the Section, held on Febmary 20, C. W. Balke, of the Fansteel 
Products Co., North Chicago, Illinois, addressed the members on the subject, “Ductile 
Tantalum.” ■-D.;T.'ENGMS,:Ae<Erifftefy 

VIRGINIA SECTION 

' At the'64th regular meeting' of the Section, held on January 12, B."'C., L. MiEer, ' 
of the Medical College: of Virginia, addressed the members, his,,'subject being “Bacterio- "" 
■phage.” ' , ■ ' ' ' . 

On,'February 9, Graham Bdgar,’of the'.University'of Virginia, spoke before the' 
members of the Section, his subject being “Atomic Weights, Isotopes, and the Breaking 
up.'of Atoms.”,' ' 'W,;'G,. Crockett, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. SECTION 

The 337th meeting of the Section occurred on January 11, when R. C. Wells spoke 
on “Chemistry of the Sea.” 

The 339th meeting of the Section was held on February 8. K. V. ■McCollum spoke 
on “What lias been Learned about Nutrition in a Decade.” j, b. Rued, Secretary 

WESTERN NEW YORK SECTION 

On January 10, the Section held a New Year’s meeting at Canisius College. 

On February 7, Rev. George L. Coyle, head of the Department of Chemistry, 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., addressed the members of the Section taking 
as his subject, “Activities of the American Chemical Society Committee on Society 
Procedure.” 

At the meeting held on February 15, T. A. Boyd spoke on “The Application of 
Chemistry to the Elimination of Fuel Knock.” r. w. Huss, Secretary 

WISCONSIN SECTION 

At the regular meeting of the Section, held on January 10, W. Lee Lewis, of North¬ 
western University, spoke on “The Organic Chemist at Work.” 

The following officers for 1923 have been elected: J. H. Mathews, chairman; A. 
J. Marschall, vice chairman; F. Daniels, secretary-treasurer; L. F. Hawley and Victor 
Lenher, councilors. 

The regular meeting of the Section vras held on February 14, when Joel Stebbins, 
professor of Astronomy at the Washburn Observatory, spoke to the members. His 
subject was “The Chemistry of the Stars.” Farrington Danirus, Secretary 


DECEASED 

Arnold, Frank Lm 32 School St., Woburn, Mass. Died, 1922. 

Browning, Jr., Charles, c/o Southern Pacific Dines, vSacramento, Cal. Died, January 13, 1923. 
Emerson, Herbert C., 145 Chestnut St,, Springfield, Mass. Died, December, 1922. 

Evans, Robert W., Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillicothe, O. Died, 1922. 

Haines, Walter S., Rush Medical College, Chicago, III. Died, January 27,1923. 

Heilbrum, Alexander L., 1229 Webster Bldg., Chicago, Til Died July 11, 1922. 

Huntington, Harwood, 419 S. Dorraine Blvd., Dos Angeles, Cal Died, 1923. 

Dunge, George, 37 Carmenstrasse, Zurich, Switzerland. Died, January 3, 1923. 

Mason, Francis Payne, 806 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, III Died, Nov, 10, 1922. 

Newberry, Spencer Baird, 818 Engineers Bldg.,;Cleveland, O. Died November 28, 1922, 
Patterson, C. A., 1007 Broome St., Wilmington, Del Died, July 26, 1922. 

Tucker, Willis Gaylord, 80 Howard St., Albany, N. Y. Died, April 22, 1922. 








ADOLF VON BAEYER 
1835-1917 


With the death on August 20, 1917, of Adolf von Baeyer, there passed 
the last of the great founders of organic chemistry. Less than two years 
before, on his eightieth birthday, he retired from his professorship, having 
up to that time carried on his full work in lectures and laboratory super¬ 
vision. So active was he that it is doubtful if lie would even then have 
given up his labors, had not the war depleted his laboratory of students 
and robbed him of his laboratory staff. 

It ivas just before this time that his many American admirers were 
not a little shocked to find his name heading the list of German savants 
in the celebrated manifesto, calling on their colleagues outside of Germany 
to withhold judgment regarding the Belgian atrocities. He was known 
to have long been opposed to the militaristic spirit of Prussia, and it had 
been assumed that his refusal to accept the call to Berlin, the home of his 
childhood, as successor of Hofmann, was inspired by this disapproval. 
But in his old age, it is hardly surprising to find him testifying to his loyalty 
to that Vaierlandf under which he had lived for well-nigh four score years. 
It was an alphabetical mischance that gave the manifesto publicity as that 
of “Adolf von Baeyer and others.” We may believe that he was well con¬ 
tent to retire to liis beautiful home on the Starnbergersee, and pass the 
few remaining months of his life in well-earned quiet and comfort. 

Comparatively few Americans studied with Baeyer, At the time when 
his brilliant work on indigo would naturally have begun to attract students 
to Munich, Victor Meyer was at Gbttingen and Ostwald was beginning his 
great activity at Leipzig, Hofmann and numerous others were at Berlin, 
and the stream of American students was never largely diverted to the south; 
few of us knew anything of the personality of the man. One, however, 
whose good fortune it was to spend a year in his laboratory has written me 
the, following: 

impressed me at the time I was in his laboratory, and I retained that impression 
afterwards, as being a man of a great deal of personal dignity. He was handsome, with 
a large head and very expressive'eyes. ' As regards the'students in the, laboratory, he 
was rather distant, but very gracious and approachable to the English and Americans. 
His lectures, which, were brilliantly illustrated'by experiments, were models, of simplicity; 
he always emphasized the important general reactions and'properties ofisubstances',, "and'', 
appealed in general to those who had but little previous knowledge of the subject. In 
this respect he was the very opposite of Victor Meyer, who lectured as if the class con¬ 
sisted entirely of students familiar with organic chemistry from previous training. 
Professor Baeyer, was good enough to.'wri'te.me'from time to time, and I saw him again, 
in 1913, when he, was‘ready tO' retire from; active duties, ' ' In; ,spite',of ' his''adva'n'ced'a'ge,^ 
he was remarkably familiar with all the modern literature. There was a vStrain of 
mysticism in his talk, which indicated somewhat that he was losing his sense of logic.'* 
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Adolf von Baeyer was born at Berlin, October 31, 1835, Ms father being 
at the time chief of the Geodetic Institute, and we are not surprised to 
find that even as a cMld he was interested in natural science. His private 
laboratoiy at home seems not always to have been appreciated, for Paul 
Heyse, who was an intimate in the family, wrote; 

stiiikt in diesem Huss gar sehr. 

Das kommt vom Adolf Baeyer lier.’* 

■ He began his' serious chemical studies under Bunsen at Heidelberg,' 
and later was under Kekul6, whom he followed to Ghent. He took his 
degree of Ph.D. at Berlin in 1858, and there came under the influence of 
Hofmann, with whom he worked as Privat-dozent^ and in 1866 he became 
“extraordinary'* professor. It was during this period that he carried on 
his studies on organic arsenic compounds, inspired by Bunsen, and on which 
he made his doctor's thesis. At this time also he did fundamental work 
on the constitution of uric acid, actually synthesizing “pseudo-uric acid" 
(the ureid of alloxan). While his view of the structure of uric acid was 
somewhat at fault, he rightly believed that if he could remove a molecule 
of water from pseudo-uric acid he would have uric acid. In spite of great 
efforts he failed to accomplish tHs dehydration, and only in 1888 did Emil 
Eischer, trained in Baeyer's own laboratory, succeed, by dissolving pseudo- 
uric acid in fused oxalic acid, in carrying out this operation and completing 
the synthesis along Baeyer’s lines. During tMs period, also, he began his 
work on the structure and synthesis of indigo, which was brought to com¬ 
pletion a quarter of a century later. 

In 1872, Baeyer was called from Berlin to head the department of chem¬ 
istry in the new University of Strasburg. In the 3 years he remained here 
Hs work upon the phthaleins was perhaps the most important, but more 
far-reaching was the impetus he gave to Emil Eischer, the greatest of his 
students. Caro also began his work with Mm during tMs perid^^^^^ 

; 'Strasburg was, however,, soon -to. be .deprived of :'.Ms .services^for.in';' 1876; 

■ he was chosen Eiebig's successor at Munich, where; he ioimded''the Ckem- 
isches'lnsiituL .. Here his greatest work' was; done, work great m the import- 

" ance and.extentnf his''re.searches and':even' greater in the stream of students 

■ he sent forth.,'a stream;of those who have largely made organic chemistry 
what:'.,it'.iS';to-day.V 

.' ' It woMd requh to give a review of Baeyer’s contributions to 

'organic'; chemistry.. His Gesammelte Werke, published in Braunschweig 
: "in^ honor of his seventieth' birthda}^' .occupy two volumes, and these works 
' are.' classified' under' no less than ,17 different, heads. ' There was hardly 
a field in the organic chemistry of the last century that he did not cultivate' 
'■ and leave-the richer for Ms work. . Of far-reacHng importance''were Ms 
contributions to the structure of benzene. He .was probably the', first' 
'.'''' to propDse,„:a symmetrical structure for the molecule,'basing his argument 
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on the formation of mesitylene from acetone; Ms work on oxyterephthalic 
acid and the hydrophthalic acids settled the case against Ladenburg’s 
prismatic formida^ as well as against the diagonal formiila of Clans, His 
own “centric” formula, perhaps first snggested by Armstrong, and widely 
adopted as a tentative solution of the problem, was a keen and successful 
effort to “beg the question” in a scientific way. He saw clearly that no^ 
one formula would account for all the reactions. The idea that the same 
molecule could exist with different constitutions at different times or under 
different circumstances, had been earlier introduced by Baeyer under the 
name of pseudomerism, to account for the then puzzling anomalous re¬ 
actions of aceto-acetic ester, and was later developed under the name of 
tautomerism, now a well-recognized phenomenon of chemistry. It was 
his work in connection with the structure of benzene that led him later to 
formulate Ms strain theory [Spannungstheorie) of the double and triple 
bond, especially between carbon atoms, a theory which has exercised 
an important influence on the development of chemistry, 

Baeyer was always closely identified with the Deutsche Chemische GeselU 
schaft, and gave the opening paper at its first meeting, January 27, 1868, 
his subject being the reduction of indigo to indole by means of zinc dust. 
This was the first of many papers before the society, in which he portrayed, 
for the next score of years, his efforts to solve the problem of first the con¬ 
stitution and then the s 3 nithesis of indigo. It is this work by which Baeyer 
is best known to the world outside. It is interesting to recall that even 
after B aeyer had completed tMs work, it was still a mooted question whether 
synthetic indigo was really the same as that produced by the plant. A 
similar controversy had raged regarding natural and synthetic alizarin, 
the first step in elucidating the constitution of wMch had been made possible 
to Graebe and Liebermann, by the use of the zinc dust reaction introduced 
by Baeyer. The differing color reactions of benzene from benzoic acid 
and that from coal tar was another case in point, and I recall that it was 
often discussed in the Gottingen Laboratory in the early 80's. It was 
there that Victor Meyer's discovery of thiophene in commercial benzene 
revealed the importance of minute amounts of impurities in the natural 
substances, and settled the controversy regarding the absolute identity 
of natural and S 3 ?iithetic products. AH of this may justly be considered 
an' outgrowth of' Baeyer's work. 

Though at no little distance from Berlin, the headquarters of the 'GeseU-r'. 
schaft, Baeyer was always in close touch. 'His many,papers in thtDerichte'" 
constitute alone ' 'no mean Mstory of ' the rise and development of .organic 
chemistry. He was repeatedly honored by the Society by election to 
its, offices, and' often' greeted ^officially ■ on the ■ various: annivers^axy, days,, of,' 
Hslife. It was'on the'.'occasion'of the'oelebration 'of ' Ms 'seventieth 'birth- 
day that vaMt Hoff, then president of the Gesellschaji, and Liebermann 
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presented liiiii with an address,' in w^hidi, after alluding to liis work on 
indigo, ills services to organic chemistry were well summarized, as follows: 

"'But even these great attainments constitute but a limited portion of the work 
accomplished through your marvelous intuition and incomparable experimental skill 
As by analysis you have unlocked the secrets of uric acid, isatin and iiiellite, so on the 
other hand you have taught us by synthesis the preparation, now of important com¬ 
pounds such as neurine, and now of whole series of condensation products, among wdiich 
are found the phthaleins, the beautiful fluorescein and eosin, gallein, ceriilein and 
quinizarin. Cinnamic acid led you on the one hand to indigo, on the other to the syn¬ 
thesis of quinoline and rings containing nitrogen. Linked wdth this, your sharp-sighted 
strain theory as well as your theories of pseudomerism and of cis4rans-isomQxhm, have 
revealed to us new laws that are now well recognized. Proceeding from the latest 
explanations of the l^enzene nucleus, you are opening up the nature of the hydro-aromatic 
compounds and the fundamental structure of the terpenes, w'hose simpler members 
you have been happily enabled to synthesize. It is only natural that w^e should be 
looking with eager anticipation to the progress of your latest wmrk, which has for its 
aim nothing less than the clearing up of the connection between color and coUvStitution.” 

Baeyer had, nearly readied his three score years and. ten when, with 
Viiliger, he began his far-reaching work on the oxoniitm bases and the 
quadrivalent nature of oxygen, and at about the same period came the dis¬ 
covery of triplienylmethyl, the investigation of ivhidi has been so largely 
carried on by Gomberg. 

Baeyer^s was a life of great achievements, but any notice of him would 
be incomplete w^hicli did not emphasize his extraordinary power of inciting 
his students to follow in his footsteps. A roll of those who have been stu¬ 
dents in his laboratory 'would include almost every professor of chemistry 
in the German universities from 1880 to 1910. Claisen, Curtins, Emil 
and Otto Fischer, Graebe, Knorr, hiebernianii, Victor Meyer and Will- 
statter' are' but a few among .man 3 q As leaders in industrial;' chemistry, 
too, his students have played no insignificant part, as witness the work of 
..Caro,.and,,of, Duisberg. 

. Adolf von Baeyer was a great chem'ist;' .great as a.,student,"great.as'„a.n 
,;investigator,, great ,aS'a,teacher;.' the American Gheinical Society"h.oiio.red 
'itself .wlmn,' his name ,was placed upon its-roll of,' Honorary Members. 

Jamss Luwis Hcwv,e 
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Proceedings 

COUNCIL 

The committee to suggest rules governing the selection of the chemist who is an¬ 
nually deemed most worthy to receive the prize given by the Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation, as published on page 88 of the Proceedings for 1922, consists of Edgar E. 
Smith, chairman, Charles E. Chandler, Edward W. Motley, Ira Remsen, and E. P. 
Venable. They wall report at the New Haven meeting. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

The Treasurer begs your indulgence for the delay in making his report, due to his 
absence. 

The Auditors' Report was published in the March Journal. There has been no 
change in the permanent securities held by the Society excepting the expiration of 
$10,000 Victory t^oan Bonds on December 15. Since the beginning of this year this 
amount has been replaced in the fund by the purchase of Liberty Bonds. 

An examination of the Auditors’ Report shows total receipts from the usual sources 
of about $308,000 and total disbursements of about $298,000, leaving a net excess of 
receipts over disbursements of $9,730.44. It should be noted, how^ever, that in the 
Auditors’ Report the receipts from Advertising are included for 13 months. It has been 
customary heretofore to report December receipts, for example, as of January first date. 
For this year, however, the December 1921 receipts are reported as of January first date, 
and by a change in method December 1922 receipts are reported as of December 30 
date and so included in the records for the year 1922. If we deduct the receipts for 
one December we find that our working profit would have been slightly less than $2,000. 

It may be of interest to some members to give a percentage analysis of our receipts 
and disbursements. 

Rbc:Eifts of $308,000 were divided as follows, in round numbers: 


Members’ Dues. 

Advertising, net.___ 

Non-Member Subscriptions 

Interest,... 

Back Numbers.... 

Postage... 

Reprints... 



Disburs]Sm:e:nts of about $298,000 were distributed as follows, percentages being 


given as percentages of receipts: 


Chemical Abstracts.. 
Industrial Journal... 
Journal A. C. S...... 

Printing Advertising, 

Secretary’s Office_ 

Newsservice..'..... 

Local Sections... 

Treasurer’s Office.... 
Surplus.. ■—....... 


32% 

23% 

15% 

10 % 

7% 

3 %' 

'.'3% 

': 1 % 

3% 


Other items are less than '1%:. 
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We are rapidly approaching the day when the cost of the Industrial Journal plus 
the cost of the advertising printed in it will be covered by the receipts from advertising 
in that journal plus the receipts of non-member subscriptions to the journah We have 
not yet quite reached the point, but are near it. 

For the year 1923 the Budget as drawn by the Directors shows an excess of proposed 
disbiirsenients over expected income. As the price of paper shows indications of rising 
further, great care will be needed this year to come through the year with a balanced 
budget. 

John B. 

Treasurer 

March 12, 1923 

Dr. John E. FrepuE, Treasurer 
American Chemical Society 
50 East 41st Street, 

New York City 

Bear, Sir: 

As requested by you we have this day made an inspection and count of the securities 
held by the American Chemical Society as investments; also those held as tmst funds, 
as such securities are enumerated in Exhibit *'A” of our report, dated January ISth, 1923. 

A certified list of these secmites was furnished us by you at the time of rendering 
our report, which list has now been verified by an inspection and count of the securities. 
Ail of the securities were found to be on hand, or properly accounted for. 

Yours very truly, 

McCulloh & Brown 


members erected between FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 1923 

Abaya, Vincente S., 6235 University Ave., Chicago, III. 

Abbott, Marc A., 1555 Jackson St., San Francisco, Cal, 

Acheson, George Wilson, 480 Clifton Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Ackerson, Clifton W., College of Agriculture, Lincoln, Neb. 

Allen, A. W., 1424 Scenic Ave,, Berkeley, Cal. 

Armendt, B. F., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ashecroft, Edgar A., Waye, W. Ashburton, S. Devon, England. 

Axling, Bjorn, 4866 North Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 

Baechler, Roy H., City Y, M.'C.. A., Madison,-Wis. ■■■■''■■ 

Bailey, Wm.'J, A., 36 N. 20th St., East Orange, N. J. ■ ■ 

BaHwin, Fred Hixon, Bergenport Chemical'Works,; Bayonne, N. J. 

BambeU'M. Kel way, The Laboratory, Hyde Park Corner j Colombo,'.Ceylon. 
Barackiiian,,RnfnS'A.,NewPrague,'Mmiiesota.''-' 

Baudisch,, Oskar, Sterling. ClieiE,icalLab., New Haven, Conn. 

Bayliss,'W. FiltrolCo , 326 A.'G. Bartlett Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bee, O,'E-j; 552'P.atterson. Ave., Akron, Ohio. 

Berliner,'J.. T. T., 1471 Irving. St., Washington, D. -C. 

Berry, Chas. Leslie, Mill St., Ofonoy Maine, Box 355. 

, Blackmore, C. F., 118 5th Ave,, New York City. 

'Blanchard, Walter O., 87 Wallace 'St,,.Somerville, Mass. 

Bockius, .D.'L,, 4946 'Rubicam Ave,, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

' B'onndy, Ray H., 513 State St., Grove City, Pa. 

Bowm.ani .Kiel B,, 306 S. W^inebiddle Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brandt, A. I., 2641 W. Grand Ave.,'Chicago, III. 

Bright, Arthur C., 'Delray Ave,, R. D. 1, Bethesda, Md. 

Bnmton, John Dixon, WTre Mills, Station Road, Alusselburg, Scotland. 

Bruson, Her'm.aa Alexander, Mass. Inst, of Tech., Dormitory, Ca'mbridge, Mass. 
Buchanan, James Lindsay, P. O. Box 67, Rangoon, Burma, India, 

Budrow, Theodore T., 1702 C St,, Pullman, Wash. 

Busch, Frank E-L., 1171 E-Lake Road,-Erie,. Pa, ■ ■ . 
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Calhoon, Harold, 3316 8th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Carvalho, Alvardo de Bethencourt, Rua Passo daPatric 56, E do Rio, Nictheroy, Brazil, South America. 
Casson, S. B., 18S Elizabeth St., Hightown, Manchester, England. 

Cerecedo, Eeopold R., 50 Leighton Ave., Yonicers, N. Y. 

Chou, T. Y., 5521 University Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Clark, Elmer L., 602 Taymer Blvd., Toledo, Ohio. 

Clarke, William B., Edison Swan Electric Co., Ltd,, Ponders End, Middlesex, England. 

Cievdand, Theodore K., 126 Wall St., New Haven, Conn, 

Cohn, Ben., 909 S. Fifth St., Champaign, Ill. 

Colbom, Lon H,, Claysville, Pa. 

Copenhaver, J. E., 3100 Wellington Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Cowen, Robert, Box 110, Y. M. C. A., Dayton, Ohio. 

Cox, Chas. R., 25 N. 11th St., Reading, Pa. 

Crosby, W. C., Illinois Powder Mfg. Co., Grafton, Ill. 

Crusberg, Walter, Union Miniere du Haut-Ka tanga, Congo Belga, Africa. 

Daldy, A. C., Roxana Petroleum Corp., Wood River, Ill. 

Dalman, Lawrence H., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Danielson, S. E., Quaker Oats Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Dannels, Gordon E., P. O. Box 113, Grove City, Pa. 

Davis, Corwine S., 50 Victor Ave., Dayton, Ohio. j,, 

Davis, Frazier L., 25 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Davis, Paul R., 501 Duncan, Stillwater, Okla. 

Deane, W. A., Phosphate Mining Co., Nichols, Florida. 

Dellepiane, Hem*y C., 35 Northwood Drive, San Francisco, Cal. 

Deppe, W. P., 151 Church St., New York City. 

Dombach, W., 2074 E. 100th St., Lisbon Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dubin, Minna M., SG5J4 Hyperian St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dunoyer, Louis, 48 Avenue de Neuilly, Neuilly sur Sdne, France. 

Edgeworth, Harriet, 213 N. Chicago Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 

Edwards, Lenard J., 330 West Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Eickmann, Paul G., 417 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Eliason, Albert L., Kent Chem. Lab., Chicago, Ill. 

Elliott, L. F., Bo.x 685, Benicia, Cal. 

Emmett, Paul Hugh, 1765 Oakdale St., Pasadena, Cal. 

Farr, Walter H., Campbell, Cal. 

Fisher, Russell W., Ill N. Elizabeth St., Peoria, Ill. 

Floyd, L. P., 5763 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Frantz, Le Roy J., Chi Upsilon Fraternity, State College, Pa. 

Freeman, Sibley A., Glaverly 29, Cambridge, Mass. 

French, Albert H., 303 Levering Mill Road, Cynwyd, Pa. 

Fry, John M,, 1523 Hillside Terrace, Akron, Ohio. 

Furusaki, Hidejiro, 3570 Agariyashiki Mejiro, Tofcyo-fu, Japan. 

Gagnon, Rodolphe A., 210 Pine St., Lewston, Maine. 

Gardner, F. T., O. P. and R, Corp., Gridley, Kans. 

Garner, H. L., 607 Hooter Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich.. 

Gaits, William ,P„ Box 69, Rolla, Mo. . 

Gibbons, Joseph E., 1528 Glenwood Ave,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gibson, Charles Stenley, Chemistry Department Buys Hospital Medical School, London, S. E. I, 
England.. 

Gibson, W. M., P. O. Box.85, College Station, Texas. 

Gilmer, H. O., 1020 Howard St., St. Joseph, Mo.- 
Godley, E. B., Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 

Goebel, Ralph N., 902 W. Green St., Urbana, m. 

Goring, Leslie Hubert Maurice, 190 Lordship Road, Stoke Newington, London, N., England, 

Gorman, Edwin W., 727 Rosedale Ave.,'Erie, Pa. .. 

Gray, McDowell, 430 South Elm St., Ponca City, Okla. 

Gressel, Albert Samuel, 2269 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Haas, M. E.,"University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

Halliday, Evelyn Gertrude, Dept, of Home Economica, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Hampton, Geo., B-Taylor Hall, Bethlehem, Pa. . 

Hansbrough, John Herndon, 958 University'Ave., Gainesville, Florida. " 

Harms, Hershaw, 423 First Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Harris,Elwin E.,'1440 W.. Minnehahai, St.'.Paul, Minn. ■ 

Harrison, ;W, John, 791, Oak,St., Columbus,' Ohio.''■ ■ 
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Hatz, Bernard, 59 Driggs Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Helm, Emerson B., 843 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hickey, C. M., 511 Harvard St., Houston, Texas. 

Hickman, T. Moore, Oakleigh Tettenhall Wood, Wolverhampton, England. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SECTIONS 

(Full accoutits of all meetings should be sent to Secretary Charles L. Parsons, 1709 G Bt., 

N. W., Washington, D. C.) 

AKRON SECTION 

The first meeting of the Section was held on Feburary 26, when Harry N. Holmes, 
of Oberlin College, spoke on ‘‘Emulsions.” W. j. Keu^y, Secreiary 

CAEIFORNIA SECTION 

The 137th regular meeting of the Section occurred on March 2, at the Engineers’ 
Club, San Francisco, Cal, Two papers, as follows, were delivered: “Equilibria 
Solutions Containing Carbonates and Chlorides of Sodium and Potassium,” by 
Blasdale, of the University of California; and, “Manufacture and Purification of 
Gas,” by George H. West, chemical Engineer, of San Francisco. 

h. K. lOvscBAK, Secretary 

CHICAGO SECTION 

'■ At the regular meeting of the Section, on February 23, William Hoskins, of Chicago, 
addressed, themiembers on the subject,' “Experiences of a Consulting Chemist.” The 
ustialgroup meetings were held. - Secretary 

COEORADO SECTION 

' ' The Feburary meeting ,of the Section was held on the 28th at. the Denver Public 
Library, Denver, Colo. A paper, entitled “Some Aspects of the Rare Earths,” by Earle 
Engle, of Denver University, was presented. ruth b. v^rtrbes, Secretary 

CONNECTICUT VAEEEY SECTION 

.':On March 10, Eli wood Hendrick, consulting editor'of Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, New York City, addressed the members of the Section, his subject being 
“Obligations in Chemistry.” . "Paui,'Srrbx, Jr., Nwe/ory ,■ ■■ 


gPB- 
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CORNEILL SECTION 

At a meeting of the Section, held on March 19, Victor F. Hess, of the United States 
Radium, Corporation, addressed the members, his subject being “'Radium Emanation 
and its Purification.” 

On March 23, A. C. Boniface, of the Foamite Childs Corporation, delivered an 
illustrated lecture before the Section, his subject being “The Use of Froth for Fighting 
Fires.” P. B. HanciS, Secretary 

DELAWARE SECTION 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section, held on March 21, was addressed by 
Marston T. Bogert, of Columbia University, His subject was “Perfumes, Natural 
and Synthetic.” J. W. Secretary 

EASTERN NEW YORK SECTION 

On March 9, Walter Rosenhain, director of the metallurgical department of the 
National Physical laboratory of England, delivered a lecture before the meeting of the 
Section. His subject was “The Relation Between the Properties and Stmcture of 
Metals.” E. H, Darby, Secretary 

GEORGIA SECTION 

The following officers have been elected by the vSectioii for the year 1923: Chairman, 
J. F. Sellers; vice chairman, J. S. Brogdon; secretary-treasurer, L. B. Eockhart; and 
councilor, W. P. Heath. L. B. Lockhart, Secretary 

INDIANA SECTION 

On February 13, Neil Waterbury, of the Link Belt Co. , spoke before the members of 
the vSection, his subject being “Malleable Cast Iron and Its Properties.” At the meeting 
of Feburary 20, Frank B. Wade, of Shortridge High School, talked on “Color in Precious 
Stones.” , , 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section occurred on Alarch 9, at Indianapolis, 
Ind. L. M. Tolman, technical director, Wilson & Company, Chicago, Ill., spoke on 
“The Value of Meat in the Diet.” Wiwaw UiGBimG, Secretary 

KANSAS CITY SECTION 

At a meeting of the Section, held at Lawrence, Kansas, March 16, Roger Adams, 
professor of organic chemistry. University of Illinois, spoke on “Synthetic Drugs.” 
On the same day, Prof. Adams addressed a meeting in Kansas City, taking as his subject 
“Recent Developments and Recent Patents in the Field of Organic Chemistiy.” 

Lis^ E. Cx<ARK, Secretary^. 

LEXINGTON SECTION 

The 86tli regular meeting of the Section occurred on March 14, when O. M. Shedd, 
research chemist in the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky., 
spoke on “The Relation of Sulfur to Soil Fertility.” B. L. jAcmoi^,-Secretary 

LOUISIANA SECTION 

On February 21, H. E. Howe, editor of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
addressed the Section, his subject being “Publication Problems and Society Procedure.” 

M, R. Secretary: ' 

LOUISVILLE SECTION 

The January meeting of the Section was;,'held on the 18th,'and was; addressed by: 
W. R. Jilison, director of the Kentucky Geological Survey. His subject was “The 
.Geology of Oil and Gas ■ in Kentucky C. E. Gkigkr, Secretary 
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MAINE) SE)CTI0N 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Section, held on March 9, B. W. Manter, of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., spoke on ''Industrial lighting 
(Illustrated).” ‘ N. E. Wocdman, Setretory 

MIDIvAND SECTION 

The 16th regular meeting of the Section was held on February 21, when E. R. 
Macivaughlin of the Dow Chemical Co., spoke on “Evaporator Studies.” 

John A, Gann, Secretary 

MINNESOTA SECTION 

On January 30, H. E. Howe spoke before the meeting of the Section, his subject 
being “Publication Problems and Society Procedure.” E. m. Henderson, Secretary 

NEBRASKA SECTION 

The 107th meeting of the Section occurred on February 3, when H. E. Howe, 
editor of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, spoke on “Publication Problems and 
Society Procedure.” S. B. Arenson, Secretary 

NEW YORK SECTION 

The regular meeting of the Section was held on March 9. The Nichols Medal was 
presented to Thomas Midgley, of the General Motors Research Corporation. The 
program was as follows: “Introductory Remarks,” by C. A. Browne, chairman of the 
Section; “Midgley and his Work/’ by W. D. Bancroft, of Cornell University; “Presen¬ 
tation of the Nichols Medal,” by Charles H. Herty, president of the Association of 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers; and acceptance and address by Thomas 
Midgley, “Some Fundamental Relations Among the Elements and Compounds as 
Regards the Suppression of Gaseous Detonation.” benjamin T. Brooks, Secretary 

NORTHEASTERN SECTION 

The 183 rd meeting of the vSection occurred on March 9, when Otto Folin, of the 
Harvard Medical School, spoke on “The Metabolism of Uric Acid.” 

. E. B. Mieeard, 

northern INDIANA SECTION 

On February 21, R. E. Wilson, director of research, Standard Oil Co., Whiting, 
Ind., spoke to the Section, his subject being “The Mechanism of the Corrosion of Iron 
and Steel,” , , .. . ¥. C. BiGeack, 

OMAHA SECTION 

The members of the vSection were invited to be the guests of The Cudahy Packing 
Company to attend a dinner, scientific program, exhibit, and laboratory tour on March 
6. At the scientific meeting the following program was presented: “Historical Aspects 
of the Meat Packing Industry,” by C, A, Stewart; “The Role of Bacteriology in the 
Meatpacking-Industry/”by" Millard.Langfeld; “The Role of Chemistry in the Meat 
Packing Industry,” by P. G. Daschavsky; “The Bacteriology of Meat Curing Solutions,” 

' 'hy W. S.'-Sturgis:; and'“The Chemistry of Meat Curing Solutions,” by H. U. Cox. 

R. N. Perkins, Sewtery 

PHILADELPHIA SECTION 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Section, held on February 15, the following 
papers were presented:' '"The Artificial Silk Industry,” by Hugo Schlatter; and “A 
Rapid Testing Method for Paint and Similar Plastics,” by Robert D. Bonney. 

On March 15, Oswald Schreiner, of the Department of Agriculture, addressed the 
meeting of the Section, his subject being “Chemistry and Agriculture.” At the same 
meeting, Charles C. Roberts spoke on “A Clever Method for Elimination of Moisture.” 

J.-Howard OrAHAM, 5“ary ", 
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PITTSBURGH SECTION 

The annual smoker of the Section was held on February 22 at the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines auditorium, Pittsburgh, Pa. An interesting program of entertainment was 
provided. F. S. vStateIvUr, Secrelary 


PUGET SOUND SECTION 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Section, G. C. Ploward, of Seattle, Wash., 
spoke on “'Tannin, Cork and other Products from Bark.” r. w. EivUson, Secretary 

RHODE ISLAND SECTION 

On March 6, Ralph H. McKee, of Columbia University, lectured before the members 
of the Section. His subject was “Future Sources of Gasoline: Will the Supply Hold 
Out?” Nelson Barlow, Secretary 


ROCHESTER SECTION 

The 152nd regular meeting of the Section, held on March 19, was addressed by 
Breese Jones, his subject being “Protein Factor in Nutrition (Illustrated).” 

Erle M. Billings, Secretary 

SAINT LOUIS SECTION 

The following program w^as presented at the meeting of the Section held, on March 5: 
“The Standardization of Chemical Apparatus,” by B. F. Glasser, of the Henry Heil 
Chemical Company; and “Some Observations on the Situation in Europe,” by Gaston 
Du Bois, of the Monsanto Chemical Works. 

On March 24, B, C. Franklin, president of the American Chemical Society, gave a 
lecture before the members, his subject being “The Ammonia System of Compounds.” 

H. A. Carlton, Secretary 

SAVANNAH SECTION 

At the regular meeting of the Section, held on Feburary 14, V. H. Bassett spoke on 
“The Life and Work of Pasteur.” This was followed by a talk on “Industrial and Engi¬ 
neering Chemistry,” by H. E. Howe, editor. Herbert P. Strack, Secretary 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION 

The March meeting of the Section was held on the 16th, when E- C. Franklin, 
president of the American Chemical Society, spoke on “The Ammonia System of Com¬ 
pounds.” Mark Walker, Secretary 


SOUTH JERSEY SECTION 

The regular meeting of the Section was held on March 15, when John H. Muller, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, spoke on the subject, “Germanium.” 

W. Fletcher Twombly, Secretary 


SYRACUSE SECTION 


On February 23, John A. Palmer, of Auburn, N, Y., addressed the members of the 
Section. His subject was “Linoleum and Drying Oils.” 

At the regular meeting held on March 9, Harry Essex, professor of Physical chem¬ 
istry, Syracuse University, spoke to the members on the subject of “Isotopes.” 

W. B. Hicks, Secretary 


TOLEDO SECTION 

The regular March meeting of the Section, held on March 7, was addressed by T, A. 
Boyd, of the General Motors Research Corporation. His subject was “The Application 
of Chemistry to^ the;'Elimination of the Fuel KnockJ*'' 
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UNIVERSITY OR MICHIGAN SECTION 

On February 27, F. H. Kraus spoke before the members of the Section, his subject 
being “Some Recent Tendencies in Mineralogy.” 

At the regular March meeting of the Section, held on the 13th, J. E. Harris, of the 
Western Electric Company, spoke on “The Electron at Work.” 

C. C, MEI.OCHU, Seer el ary 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI SECTION 

The 114th meeting of the Section, held on Feburary 6, was addressed by H. E. 
Howe, editor of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, his subject being “Publication 
Problems and Society Procedure.” H. E. French, Secretary 


VERMONT SECTION 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Section, held on February 16, P. Conant 
Voter, of Middlebiiry College, spoke on “The Atomic Weight of Arsenic.” At the same 
meeting, Elbridge C. Jacobs, of the University of Vermont, spoke on “Origin of the 
Vermont Talc Deposits.” E. C. Jacobs, Sccreiary 

VIRGINIA SECTION 

On March 9, at the Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Va., W. M. Corse, of the 
National Research Council, addressed the Section, his subject being “Nickel, Its Metal¬ 
lurgy and Uses.” W, G. Crockett, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. SECTION 

The 339th meeting of the Section occurred on March 8, when Leason H. Adams, of 
the Geophysical Taboratory, spoke on “Reactions and Properties of Substances at 
High Pressures.” j. B. resd, 

IVESTERN NEW YORK SECTION 

“Blue Eyes and Blue Feathers,” was the subject of a lecture by W. D. Bancroft, 
of Cornell University, before the local Section, at its meeting held on March 8. 

R, W. Hess, Swe/ary 

WISCONSIN SECTION 

The 122nd regular meeting of the Section was held on March 14, when George L 
Kemmerer spoke on “A Scientific Study of Fresh Water Takes.” 

Farrington Daniecs, Secretary 


DECEASED 

Dtinbam, Edward K.,'Seal Harbor, Maine, Died, April, 1922,' 
Hurley, John,' 507 Maine St., Eittle Falls, N, Y.- 
Morley, Edward W., West Hartford, Conn.' Died, February 24, 1923. 
Price, Arthur F., 2 Pine St.,, San Francisco, Cal. 

Smoley, A. R., IsTucoa Butter Co., Bayonne, N. J. 

Thurston, Azor, Grand'Rapids, Ohio., Died, March 4,-1923. 

Toon, James R., San Lorenzo, Cal. 'Died, June, 1922. 

'Waddell, John, School of Mines, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 
Woegerer,; Carl ¥.,'20 West 25th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Proceedings 

GENERAL MEETING MINUTES 

The Both general meeting of the American Chemical Society was held at NewHaven, 
Connecticut, Monday, April 2 to Saturday, April 7, 1923, inclusive. The Council 
Meeting was held on the 2nd, the general meeting on the morning and afternoon of the 
3rd, and divisional meetings all day Thursday and Friday. Excursions took up the 
whole of Saturday. These excursions covered numerous manufacturing plants not 
only in New Haven but in the surrounding cities and tomis. A feature of the meeting 
was the dedication of the Sterling Chemistry Ivaborator 3 ^ which was under the auspices 
of Yale University and to which all day Wednesda 3 r was given. A second Council 
meeting was held on Wednesday afternoon with the approval of the authorities at Yale. 
Full details of the meeting will be found in the May, 1923, issue of Industrial and Engi¬ 
neering Chemistry. The registration was .slightly over 1200, with approximately 100 
ladies attending the meeting. A considerable number of members, estimated at 200, 
the meeting who, coming in the last two days, did not register, not realizing the necessity 
attended of registering and paying the registration fee to help carry the expense of the 
meeting, as voted by the Council. 

A general public address entitled ‘‘Chemistr}?' and the Public” was given by Francis 
P, Garvan on Tuesday moniing. Sir J. J. Thomson addressed the Society on Wednes¬ 
day evening on ‘*The Unity of Physics and Chemistry.” 

At the general business meeting held Tuesday morning resolutions and tribute 
were presented to our late Honorary Member, Edward W. Morley. These resolutions 
will be found printed in the Council Minutes. 

At the general meeting on Tuesday afternoon the following general papers were 
presented: 

Carl L- Alsberg. Chemistry and Our Food Resources. 

C. O. Johns. The History and Status of Chemistry Petroleum Research. 

H. E. Barnard. The Baker Turns to the Chemist. 

Oskar Baudisch. The Influence of Light on Inorganic Material and Life Processes. 

W. O, Mitscherling. Cellulose Silk. 

Arthur Hirschfelder. The Influence of Modern Chemistry on Pharmacologsr, 

The following Divisions and Sections met: Divisions of Agricultural and Food 
Chemistry, Biological Chemistry, Cellulose Chemistry, Dj’^e Chemistry, Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, Chemistry of Medicinal Products, Organic Chemistry, Petrol¬ 
eum Chemistry, Physical and Inorganic Chemistry, Rubber Chemistry, Sugar Chemistry, 
Water, Sewage and Sanitation; Sections of Chemical Education, Gas and Fuel Chem¬ 
istry, and History of Chemistry. Further details of their meetings will be found la the 
M. 2 .y issMt oi Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

. On Monday, evening a.'complimentary' banquet' to Llie Council, attended "also by 
many members of the Society and' a large'number of .the members of tliC; New Haven^ 
Chamber "of' Cotnmerce, was^ given'by the-.New Haven 'Chamber of Commerce to. the 
Council at the Taft Hotel. Many speakers of prominence addressed the members. The 
banquet was an" occasion .long, to be remembered by those "w,lio'were'.fortunate enough 
to attend., ; 

, On"Tues.day '.evening'.a■ very, enjoyable''smoker ,was..tendered', by, the'New .Haven.- 
and Connecticut Yalley Sections in the dining hall of Yale University. The special 
' featur.'e'.was a„'dramatical..alegory cntitl^'.'.-, 'Tono and'' Faradette," A.' Chemical .Ballet,’;^'' 
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written by Daniel Caldwell Cong and John Arrend Timm. The play was beautifully 
staged, was extremely interesting, and was thoroughly appreciated by all present. 

At the dedication exercises at Sterling Chemistry Caboratory the gathering was 
addressed by Past President Edgar F. Smith on *‘The History of Chemistry in America 
with Special Reference to Yale.” The building was presented to the University by 
the Sterling Trustees and accepted by President Angell with proper reply. President 
Franklin replied also for the Society when it was presented to the Society for its use dur¬ 
ing the meeting. The University tendered a complimentary luncheon to all members 
and guests the same day at one o’clock in the University dining hall. 

On the evening of the 5th an indoor polo game was staged for the members in the 
Yale Armory. On the 6th a reception and dinner was given to the members and guests 
in Woolsey Hall. The scientific program was extensive, 375 papers being presented. 

Charlks L. Parsons, Secretary 


DIRECTORS’ MINUTES 

The Directors of the American Chemical Society met in the Hotel Taft, New Haven, 
Conn., Monday, April 2, 1923, at 10:30 p.m., with E. C. Franklin in the Chair, and W. D. 
Bancroft, William Hoskins, John E. Teeple, and C. U. Parsons present. 

The Treasurer reported the following transactions: 


Dec. 15, 1922 
Dec. 15, 1922 

Dec. 15, 1922 

Jan. 5, 1923 

Jan. 13, 1923 

Jan. 26, 1923 

Mar. 29, 1923 


$10,000 Victory Eiberty Loan Bonds, called, paid to-day. 

$25,000 Note dated 11/9/22, Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. paid to-day— 
Total $25,118.75, 

Bought $800 Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds, investing Priestley Me¬ 
morial Funds—Total $795.65. 

Bought $10,000 Third Liberty Loan Bonds, replacing the $10,000 
Victory called Bonds 12/15/22—Total $10,041.90. 

Bought $10,000 Victory Liberty Bonds, due May 20, 1923, Temporary 
Investments—Total $10,079.40. 

Bought $10,000 Victory Liberty Bonds, due May 20, 1923, Temporary 
Investments—Total $10,092.56. 

Bought $600 par Liberty Third Bonds—Life Membership Fund— 
.Total $591,51. 


It'was voted that the Treasurer be authorized to expend not to exceed $600.00 in 
furnishing a booth at the Chemical Exposition and arranging a proper exhibit therein. 

It was voted, in view of the fact that accounts have been fully audited and much 
useless material accmmilates, that the Treasurer be authorized to destroy obsolete 
records:,;'canceled checks,,etc.' of his office prior to the .year 1921 and to do likewise in 
future years for similar records of the years prior to two years previous to the year 
current. , ■ 

It was voted to rescind the vote of the Directors passed on November 22 regarding 
special reprints such as theses and that hereafter these special reprints be handled by 
the printer as heretofore but that the prices charged by the printer be subject to revision 
by,,the Society. ' Chari.e:s'L. Parsons; Secretary 


■ ADVISORY COMMITTEE MINUTES, * ,. 

" The Advisory Committee .met at the Hotel Taft, New Haven, Connecticut, at 
10.30 A.M., Monday, April 2, 1923, with President Franklin in the Chair and Messrs. 
H. B. Howe, A. B. Lamb, Wm. McPherson, W. A, Noyes, Edgar F. Smith, and Charles 
L- Parsons present, 
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A communication was read from the National Conference on Pharmaceutical Re¬ 
search, requesting the American Chemical Society to appoint a delegate or 'Unofficial 
obsem^'er” to the Asheville meeting of this Conference to be held in Asheville, N. C., 
September 1, 1923. The President, \\nth the advice of the Committee, appointed 
Oliver Kamm as the delegate to this meeting. 

A communication was received from A. H. Nuckolls of the Underwriters’ labora¬ 
tories, transmitting the request of George W. Booth, Chief Engineer, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and Chairman of the National Fire Protection Association Com¬ 
mittee on Hazardous Chemicals and Explosives, requesting the cooperation and assist¬ 
ance from the American Chemical Society and the appointment of a committee to assist 
in this work. After careful consideration, the President, with the advice of the Com¬ 
mittee, appointed a committee to consist of Charles'E. Munroe, H. LeB. Gray, A. H. 
Nuckolls, James A. Rafferty, Fred C. Zeisberg. 

President Franklin, with the advice of the Committee, appointed W. D. Bigelow, 
PI. P. Cady, and F. J. Moore to represent the American Chemical Society in the Division 
of Chemistry and Chemical Technology of the National Research Council for the term 
ending 1926. 

A communication was received from the Societe D’Encouragement Pour I’lndustrie 
Nationale requesting the appointment of a delegate to their convention in Paris from the 
7th to the 10th of June, 1923. The President himself being unable to attend, with the 
advice of the Committee, he appointed Professor R. E. Swain of the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia as the delegate of the Society thereto. 

A letter to the Secretary from the Secretary of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, dated March 27th, regarding the question of abbreviations and symbols, 
was presented to the Advisory Committee. The Committee was of the opinion that 
it will be quite impossible for the American Chemical Society to effectively cooperate 
on chemical abbreviations and symbols with others than international chemical and 
physical societies and instructed the Secretary to inform Mr. Agnew that while we wish 
in every way to be helpful, the Committee felt that the matter of chemical abbreviations 
and symbols was a question for the chemical societies of the world, but that they were 
ready to be of assistance at any time and would communicate with his Committee con¬ 
cerning the results that have been obtained by many years of careful study of these 
specifically chemical matters. 

The Committee voted to recommend to the Council that certain letters in the 
possession of the vSecretary, such as the acceptances of Honorary Membership, be do¬ 
nated to the collection of Edgar F. Smith for proper preservation. 

A communication from W. D. Collins was presented to the Advisory Committee 
regarding the use of names of certain manufacturers that he had used in his report. The 
Committee expressed its opinion that there was no reason why these names should not 
be included ill.his report. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE M^ieXlNG 
April 3, 1923 

The Committee met in Byers Hall on Tuesday afternoon, April 3, 1923, at 5.30 
P.M., with E. C. Franklin in the Chair, and Messrs. Comey, Howe, McPherson, Noyes 
and Parsons' present. 

The Committee voted to call an additional Council meeting on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, permission having been obtained from the officials of Yale University to 
thus’infringe upon their program. ' 

The Committee voted to recommend to the Council that the Monday preceding the 
opening of general meetings be kept free for Council business and that no complimentary 
dinner to members of the Council be h^ld in future. 
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A request was received from the federated American Engineering Societies for the 
appointment of a delegate to a Committee on Coal Storage. The President with the 
advice of the Committee, appointed S/W. Parr thereto. 


ADVISORY commiT'TEe; M:e]eiriNG 

April 5, 1923 

A meeting of the Advisory Committee was held at the Graduate Club, Yale Uni¬ 
versity, Thursday noon, April 5, 1923, with E. C. Eranklin in the Chair and Messrs. 
H. E. Howe, W. A. Noyes, Edgar E. Smith, and Charles L. Parsons present. 

The question of geographical distribution of Directors, the question of personnel 
of an Executive Committee, and the question of changes in Council representation, 
referred to it by the Council were discussed freely. The vSecretary was instructed to 
formulate the views of those present, to present them to the other members of the 
Advisory Committee, and to have them in form for final approval of the Advisory 
Committee and presentation to the Council at the Milwaukee meeting. 

As directed by the Council, President Eranklin, with the advice of his Committee, 
appointed M. T. Bogert, Chairman, W. Lee Lewis, R. W. Neff, 0. F. Stafford, and C. E. 
Coates a special Committee to consider the subject of inter-sectional meetings and all 
its bearings and to formulate a working plan to be submitted to the Council for consider¬ 
ation at its next meeting. 

By direction of the Council, President Franklin, with the advice of the Committee, 
appointed Wm. Hoskins, Chairman, A. D. Little, and James Kendall a Committee to 
consider the whole matter enhancing the value placed on membership and to make 
special recommendations to the Council for final action at the Milwaukee meeting. 

The Committee then adjourned. Charles L. Parsons, Secretary 


COUNCIL MINUTES 

The Council of the American Chemical Society met in Byers Hall, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, on April .2, 1923,--at 2.30 p.m., with President E. C. Franklin 
in the Chair and the following Councilors present: 

Ex-0,ficio .—Wilder D. Bancroft, Marston T. Bogert, A, M. Buswell, E; J. Crane, G. J. Essden, 
Jr., Charles H. Herty, "W. F. Hillebrand, William- Hoskins, J. S. Hughes, Arthur,B, Lamb, A, X>-. Little, 
.Arthur A. Noyes, H. A. Noyes, W. A. Noyes, Charles L. Parsons, Edgar F. vSmith, John-E.'Teeple, 
John Arthur Wilson,. Robert E. Wilson. 

Councilors~ai~Large, —Roger Adams, C. L. Alsberg, A. M. Comey, H, E- Howe,Xauder W. Jones,, 
,Wm. McPherson, Allen Rogers. 

Local Seciions, — Akron, R. P. Dinsmore., W. -J. Kelly (subs. for.H.' E., Simmons). ' ,W. F. 

Coover. California, C. W. Porter (subs, for J. H. Hildebrand). Central Texas, J. R. Bailey. Chicago, 

D. K. French (subs, for W. R. Smith), Herbert N. McCoy, Carl S. Miner (subs, for Paul Van Cleef), 
A. V. H: M'ory'(subs,tor L. M. Tolman), L. V. Redman, Ethel M. Terry, G. 'L. Wendt, Frank C. WXit- 
'more. Cindnyiali, A. B, Davis, C.. P. Long, H. 'J- Morrison. Clevfland, L. C. Drefahl, Hippolyte 
Gruener (subs, for W, R. Veazey), A. W, Smith, O. F. Tower, Colorado, W. D. Engle, Columbus, 

E. C. Hytree (subs, for Wm. L. Evans). Conneclicui X"alley, Joseph S. Chamberlain, C. R. Hoover. 
Cornell, A. 'W.*'Browne. Delaware, Charles'L. Reese,, Charles'M. Stine.' Detroit, 'W. P. Putnam. 
Indiana, Fred C. Atkinson, .Horace A. Shonle (subs..for H. W. Rhodehamel). Iowa, Edward Barto^v. 
Kansas City, H-.', M. Elsey (subs, for R. Hirsch),.H. H. King (subs, for F. B. Dains)., Lehigh Valley, 
John T. Little. - Louisiana, C. -E. Coates. Loaismlle, A, W. Homberger. Maryland, A. A. Backhaus, 
N. E. Gordon, A. E. Marshall. Midland, ’William J. Hale. Minnesota, Paul H, M.-P. Brinton (subs, 
for C. A, Mann),'!.,. M. Henderson (subs, for R. A.'Gortner). Marne, C. A, .Brautlecht (subs, for A. B. 
Larcher), Milwaukee, T. Ha,rry Cochrane (subs.. for'C. R. McKee). Nebraska, Fred W. Upson. 

' New'Hawn, M, W. Foote.-., A"ew Fork, Clarke E. Davis, Thomas B. Frees (subs, for James Kendall), 

F. .-'-'H. Getman, Ellwood-Hendrick,;William Haynes, Martin-H. Ittner, D. B. Keyes (subs, for B. T. 

Broo-,ks.),. D. H. Killeffer (subs.' for'C.-A. Bronme), Sidney D. Kirkpatrick (subs, for R. G.-Wright)-, 
A. C. Langmuir, K. G. MacKenzie, H. C. Parmelee, R. R. Renshaw (subs, for H. G. Sidebottom), 
Arthur S. Thatcher (subs, for D. W. Jayne), Arthur W, Thomas, B. R. Tunison, F. M. Turner, Jr., 
'(subsi'for- H. R, Moody)',-'David Wesson, Lois W. Woodford. North Carolina, Paul W. Gross., North- 
eas'iern, G'eorge L. Coyle,-George De'fren, Winthrop.C, Durfee, George Shannon Forbes,,W. L. Jennings, 
Herman C, 'Lythgoe.'Csubs, 'for J. B.' Conant), Robert W. Ne'ff, J. F. Norris, L. A. Pratt.,. Northern 
Indiana, J. A. Nieuwland. Northern TFesjf Virginia, Friend E. Clark (subs, for H. G. Knight). Okla¬ 
homa, Edw,in,,..DeBarr. Omaha, P.,'„G. Dascahvsky (subs, for H. A. Senter),. Philadelphia, G. .,E. 'B,ar- 
ton, J, S.'GoIdbaum.'Edwm'F. 'HiCks, Harlan S. Miner,'F.'C. 'Nonamaker, George W. Raiziss (subs, 
for E. C. Bertolet), Walter T. Taggart. Pittsburgh, A. C. Fieldaer, James O. Handy, E. W. Tillotson 
,.'H...:.'G.„ P. Weber. ,,Pwrd-Mey-'E. G. Mahin, ' ,i'sfh»d,-,"W,,'M.',,Saunders. Rochester,.“B., T. Cla'rke, 

'i,|I'axiry,'’LeB';,-Gray.:.'':- Southeast Texas, J. G..-'Detwxler'(subs.-for' F-. M.'Seibert), 'iSouikern’Catiforma, 
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Stuart J, Bates. SL Louis, A. C. Boylston, Chas. W. Cuno. Syracuse, R. S. Fleming, Bouis B. Wise. 
Ihiiversity of Illinois, B. S. Hopkins, H. C, Kremers (subs, for S. W. Parr). University of MicMgan, 
H. H. Willard. University of Missouri, C. Robert Moulton (subs, for H. D, Hooker, Jr.). Vermont, 
S. Francis Howard. Virginia, W. F. Rudd, Garnett Ryland. Washington, D. C., W. D, Bigelow (subs, 
for R. B. Sosman), W. D. Collins, F. C. Cook (subs, for R. C, Wells), W. W. Skinner. Western New 
York, M. J. Ahern (subs, for A. M. Williamson), Walter Wallace. Wisconsin, B. F. Hawley, Victor 
Benher. 


On recommendation of the Advisory Committee, the Secretary was instructed to 
present to Edgar F. Smith, for his historical collection and future pi'eservation, auto¬ 
graph letters in his possession, from prominent chemists especially such acceptances 
of Honorary Membership as are in the Society’s files. 

The following resolutions w^ere passed on our Honorary Member, Edward. Williams 
Morley, recently deceased, the Council remaining standing in silence for a few moments 
in memory of our beloved and honored colleague. 


EDWARD WIBBIAMS MORBBY 

The American Chemical Society in this memorial wishes to express its appreciation of the great 
I 0 .SS it has sustained by the death of Professor Edward W. Morley, who was to have been the Honorary 
Chairman of this meeting. 

Born in 1S3S, graduated from Williams College in 1S60, he entered the Congregational ministry 
and was called from it to be Professor of Natural History and Chemistry in Western Reserve College 
in 1S69. He was actively connected with this institution for 37 years and since his retirement has made 
his home near Hartford, Connecticut, in which city he died on February 24th of this year, shortly after 
his Both birthday. 

Although Western Reserve College was but little known at that time, Professor Morley soon 
brought it into prominence and raised himself by his own genius to be one of the foremost scientists 
of his time. He was as much a physicist as a chemi.st, and most of his published i^apers, curiously 
enough, lie in the domain of physics, although he allied himself primarily with the chemists. 

With remarkable, characteristics for precision and thoroughness, he possessed also an unusually 
clear and resourcefiil mind and a wonderful mechanical skill, so that he was not only a great investigator 
but also an im^entor of many new devices for fine and exact measurement. Among these were a pre¬ 
cision eudiometer for the rapid determination of oxygen, two types of differential manometers, by which 
differences of gaseous pressure can be measured to the 1/lOGOO mm. of mercury, and many mechanical 
features of a minor sort used in the manipulation of gases. Together with Professor Michelson he 
developed the interferometer, an apparatus for measuring lengths in terms of the wave-length of light, 
and employed it in measuring' the expansion of metals, the relative motion of the earth and the ether, 
and the velocity of light in a magnetic field. 

The work, however, for which he is best known among chemist.s, is that on the densities of oxygen 
and hydrogen and the ratio in which they combine, published as Smithsonian Contribution to Knowl¬ 
edge, No. 9S0, This research, finished in 1S95 and on which he was engaged for eleven years, brought 
him world wide recognition as a scientist of the first rank. 

Professor Morley was of a very modest and retiring nature, never pushing himself forward, 
and for this reason he was not known intimately to many. But those few, who enjoyed the privilege 
of knowing him well, were impressed by the sweetness of his nature, the broadness of his culture and 
knowledge, the nobleness of his spirit and the wisdom of his coun.sel. 

By making him its President in 1899 and electing him to honorary membership in 1900 this 
Societ^r honored not so much him as itself. 


It was voted to grant a charter for a new local section to be known as the E 2 "ie 
Section with territory comprising Erie and Crawford Counties, Pennsylvania, and with 
headquarters at Erie. 

It was voted that when the Constitutional requirements have been met the Presi¬ 
dent and Secretary be authorized to issue a charter for the formation of a local section 
covering the counties adjacent to Rock Island and Moline, Illinois, and Davenport 
and, Clinton, Iowa, to which waivers'of jurisdiction have' beenu'eceived'from theTowa, 
the Chicago, and the University'of Illinois Sectio,ns, and, for which request, in':Con¬ 
stitutional form,has not yet' been received.', 

■ A.' M. Comey'was elected^ successor to George D. Roseng.arten"'on the CO'mmittee 
on National .Policy for the ensuing two .years.', . 

A motion by G. E. Davis to reverse the action of the Advisory Committee as taken 
0 X 1 ' May '13;,' 1922, on The'Stanley, Bill, 'was'.'defeated..,'", ', ' ' 

The report of the Committee on Progress in Society Procedure was then received. 
After somewhat lengthy discussion, which was, unfortunately interfered with by the 
necessity of adjournment for the Council dinner, the whole report was referred to the 
Advisory Committee to consider and to report to the local sections, and to hnahy report 
at the meeting of the Society in Milwaukee, 
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Committees reported as follows: 

CommiU 0 e advisory to the Bureau of Mines and Bureau of Standards on no7i-ferrous metals .-— 
The committee reported a list of the subjects discussed at meetings at the Bureau of Standards on April 
24 and October 31 and at the Bureau of Mines on April 25 and November 1, but mentions no definite 
conclusions arrived at. 

Committee advisory to the War Department. —The committee reported that during the year it 
had discussed with the Assistant Secretary of War and officers of the War Department the question 
of the dyes to be used in the dyeing of uniforms and the question of a special color or mixture of colors 
to be used in uniforms which would be as invisible as possible when viewed through color screens. 

Committee in cooperation 'with Chemical Warfare Service. —The committee reported close co¬ 
operation with the Chemical Warfare Service, including visits to Edgewood Arsenal and the study of 
reports submitted by the individual members of the staff. 

Committee to consider question of a non-society employment Bureau. —The committee reported 
close canvass of the local sections with reference to the adoption of an employment service in cooper¬ 
ation with the local sections and found very diverse sentiments. After careful consideration, they 
recommended to the Directors that a budget of $2,100.00 be voted to print a maximum of four additional 
pages in each issue of the News Edition of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry to be devoted to em¬ 
ployment information. 

Committee on cooperation hetween industries and universities. —The committee reported progress 
but no specific accomplishments during the year. 

Committee on Endowment. —The committee reported that no funds had been added to the So¬ 
ciety’s endowment during the year. 

Committee on Exchange. —The committee reported as follows: 

The Society now has 434 exchanges. Of these 37 are new since our 1922 report. Fifteen ex¬ 
changes have been discontinued and 5 old exchanges, previously discontinued for one reason or another, 
have been resumed. Ten exchange proposals to us have been refused and 3 of our requests have not 
been granted. Of the journals received by exchange 43 go to the office of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, 3 to abstractors for Chemical Abstracts and the remainder to the office of Chemical Abstracts. 

Exchanges are approved by the Committee only in case it is believed that the Society will bene¬ 
fit thereby. They save the Society a good deal of subscription money which would otherwise have to 
be paid out in the office of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry or in that of Chemical Abstracts. If 
a needed journal can be obtained more cheaply by subscription than by exchange, it is the practice to 
subscribe. E. J. Cran:^, H. E. How®, A. B, Eamb, Committee 

Committee on Finance. —The committee reported as follows: 

The Finance Committee begs to report that for the year 1922 the Society paid its own way and 
ended the year with a small surplus of income over expenditures. Details may be seen in the Auditors* 
Report and Treasurer’s Report already published. 

The only changes that have taken place in the permanent investment of the funds during last 
year are the maturity of $10,000 in Victory Bonds and the purbhase of $10,000 Third Liberty Bonds to 
replace them. 

The residue of the Priestley Trust Fund which came to the Treasurer during the year has been 
invested in Liberty Bonds. The uninvested residue of the Life Membership Fund, amounting to about 
$600, has been invested in Liberty Bonds. 

The various Trust Funds of the Society are in proper shape. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the Life Membership Fund is not increasing. The 
income from the invested fund, in fact, is not sufficient to pay the annual dues of the existing life mem¬ 
bers. It was intended that this Fund should grow into a research fund but its growth will be exceedingly 
slow at the present rate. 

John E. TERPts, CtoVmaw 
, F. J., M'EtZGER 
F. G. Zinsser 

Committee on Guaranteed Reagents and Standard Apparatus,-~Th.is report is printed in full in 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry for May. 

Committee on Importation of Foreign Books (To consider question of) . —The committee reported 
as follows:. 

Your Committee appointed to consider the question of importation of foreign books would sub¬ 
mit, the following," report. 

Assuming that the 'foreign books’ referred to were books and periodicals sold in Germany to 
Americans, this is the only phase of the subject which has been studied. 

.Price listS' have been studied, correspondence has been had with Germamboofcsellers, and'a letter 

was addressed to Dr. F. Haber, the president of the Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft, copies of w'hich 
were also sent to a number of booksellers and others for comment. (Copy of the letter to Dr, Haber 
and Ms reply are appended to this report.) 

It appears that during the past year the prices to Americans for German books and periodicals 
'■'Eave'.been based: on pre-war :prices,, with more or less advance;' but that to nationals the prices remained 
, 'the same or with slight :advances 'until some three or four months ago, since which time they advanced 
very rapidly. For example, the price of the Chemisches Zentralblatt has advanced from 1000 marks 
in October last to 84,000 marks two ’weeks ago. This advance has undoubtedly been occasioned by the 
criticism in England and the United States. Before the German prices began to rise the cost to na¬ 
tionals was very low in terms of American money, and naturally gave rise to a multitude of complaints. 

As regards the publications of the Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft, the letter of Dr. Haber 
seems to make it clear that their policy is based,primarily, not on cost but upon the supposed value of 
the publication to the subscriber, in proportion to his means; this would seem to,be rather a socialistic 
standpoint. 

From other sources it would appear that much of the chemical material published in Germany 
today is sold to nationals below the actual cost of publication, in order that the science may not suffer, 
wMle to non-nationals prices are fixed on approximately the pre-war basis, augmented by the generally 
increased cost of aU commodities. This does, of course, make up to a greater or less extent for the losses 
incurred in sales to nationals'. 

. The disparity between actual costs to nationals and non-nationals is rapidly growing less , prob¬ 
ably owing to criticism and fear of diraimshing sales to non-nationals. The present method of fixing 
prices appears to be somewhat as follows—-first placing a Grundsahl for each publication. This seems 
to be a number representing the cost in marks before the war, augmented by an increase of say 50% 
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to 100%. This is multiplied by a Schlussel-(key) zahl which is fixed by the Borsenverein of German 
booksellers, and varies with current exchange. This Schlussehahl seems to be about half the number 
of marks purchasable by a Swiss franc. These two figures multiplied together give the cost of the 
publication in marks, and this price will be in general somewhere about half the price quoted in dollars. 
If this system is fairly carried out, without rebate to nationals, no inconsiderable part of the cause of 
complaint will have been done away with. 

Regarding second-hand books and files of journals, none of the restrictions of the Borsenverein 
apply and each dealer is free to make his own prices. Many of the quotations are made in dollars and 
at pre-war prices, and at these figures enormous profits must be made, but there are dealers who quote 
prices which are in keeping with the costs of the books to them. We can only advise against the pur¬ 
chase of books where the price appears too high. 

Inasmuch as the Germans seem to be taking the matter of American and English criticism very 
seriously, we would suggest that this, or a similar committee, be continued, at least until the Fall 
meeting of the Society. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Jas. Lewis Hows, Chairman 
Walter Taggart 
R. A. Gortner 
E. Emmet Reid 

Committee on hictnstrial Alcohol ,—This report will be found in full in the May issue of Industrial 
Engineering Chemistry. 

Committee on Institute for Ckemo-Medical Research .—The committee reported as follows: 

On behalf of the Committee on An Institute for Chemo-Medical Research I beg to say that 
during the year no formal meetings of the Committee have been held. 

A large amount of interesting correspondence has been received covering all classes and pro¬ 
fessions in ail parts of the country, expressing deep interest in the subject covered by the Report pub¬ 
lished last year by the Chemical Foundation, and distributed to the extent of nearly a million copies. 
It has been particularly interesting to note how strongly the report has appealed to lawyers, a large 
number of whom have written words of appreciation. 

While no funds have yet been donated which could be used for carrying out the main purpose 
of the Report, nevertheless it is believed that the Report has been influential in increasing cooperation 
between chemists, pharmacologists and biologists in the solution of problems in this important field, 
and it is recommended that the Committee be continued. 

Respectfully submitted for the Committee, 

Chas. H, Hertv, Chairman 


ContMiUee on Membership.’—The committee reported as follows: 

Individual Members elected 1922...... 1, 576 

Corporation Members elected 1922..... 13 

Members Resigned 1922--.... 1,110 

Deceased Members 1922. 40 

Total membership at end of year 1922. 14, 400 

Members dropped for delinquency January 1, 1923.... 1, 278 

W, D. Bigelow, Chairman 
F. G. Cottrell 
C has. L. Parsons 

Com7nittee o» Metric System. —The committee reported as follows; 

The Metric Committee reports that during the year we have published several articles in the 
magazines; we have procured a large number of memberships for the Metric Association; we have con¬ 
ducted a successful metric conference between the various scientific societies at Pittsburgh obtaining 
from Dr, Mendenhall an important contribution to the literature of the subject which has been pub¬ 
lished in Science; we have secured the promise of additional universities and corporations to purchase 
their supplies according to metric specifications; and we have carried on a considerable correspondence 
in regard to metric matters. - Eugene C. Bingham, Chairman 

Com.mitiee on Nomenclature, Spelling and Pronunciation. —The committee reported as follows: 

Your Coinmittee on Nomenclature, Spelling and Pronunciation respectfully submits the fol¬ 
lowing annual report. 

In the July, 1922, number of the Journal of the American Chemical Society (Proceedings, pages 
77-8) the committee has published as tentative for one year a list of nomenclature rules covering the 
more Important points concerning which there are more or less common differences in practice. These 
rules were worked out with the cooperation of a corresponding committee of the London Chemical So¬ 
ciety. Criticism of them has been invited but none has been receiv-ed thus far. 

Copies of these rules, together with a letter urging cooperation in their application, have been 
sent to the editors of 49 American journals publishing chemical articles. 

In view of the appointment of a number of national and international committees on nomen¬ 
clature by the International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry, it has seemed best for your commit¬ 
tee, for the present at least, to leave the initiative in further nomenclature developments to these ac¬ 
tive committees, for international standards are of course better than national ones. A readiness to 
cooperate with the International Union committees has been expressed. Several members of your 
committee (Norris, Noyes, Patterson and Crane) are on one or more of the American or International 
committees of the International Union. 

The most important development during the past year in the field of our interest as a committee 
has been the working out by Dr. Austin M. Patterson of a comprehensive set of rules for numbering 
organic ring complexes. There is great need for reform and standardization in this domain. The rules 
are, now being considered'by the American Committee on Organic. Nomenclature of ,th'e International 
Union., - " 

The chairman of your committee has received an increasingly large number of requests for in¬ 
formation or advice on nomenclature matters. An effort has always been made to help. 

E. J. Crane, Chairman 
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Committee on Occupational Diseases in Chemical Trades. —This report will be found in full in 
the May issue of Indiistyial ^ Engineering Chemistry. 

Commiliee on Paper. —The committee reported in detail the quality of paper used in the journals 
of the Society and in their covers, showing the quality of the paper in the journals to be approximately 
the same as last year and the quality of the cover paper on the whole improved. The committee recom¬ 
mends that avS financial conditions permit the quality of the paper should be made to consist of at least 
50% of a good grade of rag and be restored to its prewar quality. 

CommiUce on Patent and Related Legislation. —The committee reported as follows: 

Your Committee takes pleasure in reporting that the Sterling-IyChlbach bill, H,R. 8928, providing 
for the reclassification of certain governmental salaries, including those of Patent Examiners, became 
a law on March 4, 1923. This bill, which has received the active support of the American Chemical 
Society, increa.ses the salaries of the Primary Examiners to $5000, and provides generally for increased 
salaries in the scientific bureaus of the Government. So far as the Patent Office'is concerned, it is our 
hope and expectation that this will result eventually in placing the work of that Department upon an 
appreciably higher plane. The passage of this bill however marks only the beginning of our endeavor. 

The American patent system is based upon the proposition that the matter submitted for pat¬ 
enting shall be subjected, before grant of the patent, first, to an adequate examination as to its novelty; 
and second, to a careful review as regards the existence of a meritorious invention. Both of these 
questions are passed upon by the patent examiners. Of the two ciuestions, thd first is essentially tech¬ 
nical and the second essentially judicial: and therefore the competent examiner must possess a combi¬ 
nation of qualities not to be acquired by any formal schooling. Proper examination of a patent appli¬ 
cation is a work in which long experience, an intimate acquaintance with the art, and a wide familiarity 
with the attitude of the Federal Courts in patent cases are required; and it is clear that these quali¬ 
fications cannot exist in an xamining corps subject to a heavy turn-over in its personnel or consisting 
largely of young men fresh f om the technical schools. Yet this is the condition which the Patent Office 
has encountered in ever increasing intensity during recent years, and which we hope the enactment of 
the new legislation will remedy, at least in a measure. But it cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
this legislation is only a step; that we have been facing and are still facing an actual breakdown of our 
examining system under the double burden of an inexperienced examining corps and an ever increasing 
accumulation of patents and technical literature affecting the validity of new patents; and that unless 
Congress can be induced to assume and maintain a liberal attitude toward our patent system its eventual 
collapse is inevitable. 

The Patent Office divisions are now months and in some cases years behind in their examination 
of applications. Every progressive manufacturer is liable to be adversely affected by this delay, which 
prevents the prompt commercialization of new inventions. This situation is not remedied but only 
aggravated by any feverish haste in the disposal of pending applications, such haste often resulting in 
the grant of ill-considered, inadequately searched and consequently invalid patents, which may never¬ 
theless stand for years as obstacles in the path of real progress. It can be remedied only by the pro¬ 
vision of a Patent Office personnel adequate to the work in hand; and for the enlightened leadership 
which will eventually give us such an establishment we must look to the great scientific, engineering 
and manufacturing associations of the country. C. P. Townsund, Chetirman 

Committee on Preparation and Publication of a List of Ring Systems Used in Organic Chemistry .— 
The committee reported progress and asked to be continued. 

Committee on Remsion of Methods of Coal Sampling and A nalysis (Joint •with the Society for Test¬ 
ing Materials). —The committee reported some progress during the year in the methods of testing the 
fusibility of coal ash which they hope to present shortly to the Supervisory Committee of the American 
Chemical Society. ' 

Committee o» Standard Methods for the Examination of Water and Sewage to Codperate with Com¬ 
mittee of American Public Health Assor/a/fow.—The committee reported as follows. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Standard Methods for the Examination of Water and Sewage 
of the American Chemical vSociety I wish to submit the following report: 

As stated in the report of this Committee submitted March 17,1922, the manuscript for chemical 
methods of water examination was completed in collaboration with the Committee of the American 
Public Health Association. The printing of Standard Methods is nearly completed, the entire galley 
proof having been corrected. When printed it is the intention of this Committee to submit a copy to 
the President of the Society as, record of .its activities, to date. ' A. M.. BuswiSifn,, CAairwott '', 

Committee on Standardized Methods for Vitamin Research.-—‘Tha committee re,ported'progress,', 
recom,niendations'having been received by'correspondence. '■ The co.m,mittee expeets, to meet at the'',New 
Haven Meeting.'' 

Committee on Supervision^ of Chemical Engineering Catalog. —Did not report. 

Supervisory Committee on Standard Methods of Analysis.-—Tho aomvaittto reported as follows; 

In.accordance'with: the provisions of .'.the'constitution relating to conim,'itte,es of'the Society, 
I'hav.e to' .report 'as .follows' for "the,period .that has elaps'ed since 'my last report of March, 9, 1922. 

' ' The' Committee ,Gii' Me,thods of Analysis and ■ Specifications of Commercial Soaps and Soap 
■ Products of the. Division of 'Industrial Chemists and -Chemical Engineers submitted a report on Stand¬ 
ard Methods for the Sampling and Analyris .of Commercial Soaps and Soap Products which was formally 
approved by; .the committee of .which 1 am chairman and was "'printed in f Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 14, pp. 1159-63, 1922. 

A report from the Committee on Fats and Oils of the Division of Industrial Chemists and Chem¬ 
ical Engineers'is now under consideration. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. F. Hippubran'd, Chairman 

^^h'e,'Cornell then adjourns ■ 


CptJNCIE meeting 

April 4, 1923 

"' 'A,'second meeting, of the "Council was called by President .'Franklin' on the advice, 
ofthe, A,dyiso,ry Committee ..for Wednesday afternoon, April. 4, 1923, at 3 o’clo-ck. . The 
Council was in session until half past seven, giving every Councilor full opportunity to 
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consider the important report of the committee on Progress in Society Procedure. 
President Franklin was in the Chair and the following Councilors were present: 

Ex-OMcio. —Wilder D. Bancroft, Marston T. Bogert, Edgar B. Carter, E. J. Crane, G. J. Esselen, 
Jr., Charles"H. Herty, W. F. Hillebrand, William Hoskins, Wm. H. Nichols, Arthur A. Noyes, H. A. 
Noyes, W. A. Noyes, Charles Iv. Parsons, Edgar K. Smith, H. W, Wiley, John Arthur Wilson, Robert 
E. Wilson. 

Councilors-at-Large, —Roger Adams, C, L. Alsberg, A. M. Comey, H, E. Howe, Lauder W. Jones, 
Wm. McPherson. ' 

Local Sections. — Akron, R. P. Dinsmore, W. J. Kelly (subs, for H. E. Simmons). Ames, W. F. 
Coover. Arka 7 tsas, J. W. Read (subs, for Harrison Hale). Califor^iia, C. W'', Porter (subs, for J. H. 
Hildebrand). Central Texas, J. R. Bailey. Chicago, D. K. French (subs, for W. R. Smith), L. V. 
Redman, Ethel M. Terry, G. L. Wendt, Frank C. Whitmore, Cincinnati, C. P. Long, H, J. Morrison. 
Cleveland, L. C. Drefahl, Hippolyte Gruener (subs, for W. R. Veazey), O. F. Tower, Colorado, W. D. 
Engle. Con^iecticut Valley, Joseph S. Chamberlin, C. R. Hoover. Cornell, A. W. Browne. Delaivare, 
Charles L. Reese, Charles M, Stine. Detroit, W. P. Putnam. Indiana, Fred C. Atkinson, Horace A, 
Shonle (subs, for H. W. Rhodehainel). Iowa, Edward Bartow. Ka^isas City, PI. M. Elsey (subs, for 
R. Hirsch). Lehigh Valley, John T. Little. Louisiana, C. E. Coates. Maryland, A. A. Backhaus, 
N. E. Gordon, A. E. Marshall. Minnesota, Paul H. M.-P. Erinton (subs, for C. A. Mann), L. M. 
Henderson (subs, for R. A. Gortner). Maine, C. A. Brautlecht (subs, for A. B. Larcher). Milwaukee, 
T. Harry Cochrane (subs, for C. R. McKee). Nebraska, Fred W. Upson. N'ew York, Clarke E. Davis, 
Thomas B. Freas (subs, for James Kendall), EUwood Hendrick, D. B. Keyes (subs, for B. T. Brooks), 
D. H. Killeffer (subs, for Martin H. Ittner), Sidney D, Kirkpatrick (subs, for R. G. Wright), K. G. 
MacKenzie, R. R. Renshaw (subs, for H. G. Sidebottom), Arthur W. Thomas, David Wesson, Lois 
W. Woodford. Northeastern, J. B. Conant, George L- Coyle, George Defren, Winthrop C. Durfee, 
W. L. Jennings, Herman C. Lytligoe (subs, for G. S. Forbes), Robert W. Neff, J. F. Norris, L. A, Pratt. 
Northern Indiaria, J. A, Nieuwland. Oklahoma, Edwin DeBarr, Philadelphia, G. E. Barton, C, S. 
Brinton (subs, for H. S. Miner), J. S. Goldbaum, Edwin F. Plicks, George W. Raiziss (subs, for E. C. 
Bertolet), Walter T. Taggart. Pittsburgh, A. C. Fieldner, James O. Handy. Purdue, E. G, Mahin. 
Rhode Island, Samuel Arnold (subs, for R. K. Lyons). Rochester, H. T. Clarke, Harry LeB, Gray. 
Sotdheast Texas, J, G. Detmler (subs, for F. M. Seibert). St. Louis, A. C. Boylston, Chas. W. Cuno. 
Syracuse, R. S. Fleming, Louis E. Wise. University of IIIhiois, B. S, Hopkins, PI, C. Kremers (subs. 
forS. W. Parr). University of Michigan, H. H. Willard. U7iiversUy of Missouri, C. Robert Moulton 
(subs, for H. D. Hooker, Jr.). Vermont, S. Francis Howard. Virginia, W. F. Rudd, Garnett Ryland. 
Washingto7t, D. C., D. Collins, F. C. Cook (subs, for R. C. Wells), W. W. Skinner. Western New 
York, M, J. Ahem (subs, for A. M. Williamson). Wisco7isi7i, L. F, Hawley. 

A motion was first made to reconsider the reference of this report to the Advisory 
Committee and to place it before the meeting. It was then voted that the Council 
go into a committee of the whole and in committee of the whole the report was discussed, 
section by section, for nearly four hours. The Committee then rose and reported to 
the Council, the various sections of the report being acted upon as follows: 

The following section w^as referred to the Advisory Committee with instructions 
to formulate a general plan of regional representation in the directorate, with the recom¬ 
mendation that by-laws be made to provide for reimbursement of expenses of directors 
incurred in attending meetings of the board other than those held at the time of general 
meetings, and to report at the Milwaukee meeting. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF DIRECTORS 

The Committee believes that some form of equitable, regional representation on the Society’s 
Board of Directors is especially to be desired, since the closer touch thus insured cannot fail to be in 
the interest of harmony and cooperation. 

The Committee has in mind a plan of dividing the whole country into districts, six. in number, 
each to have its own representative on the Board to be nominated and elected within the district rep¬ 
resented. In determining botindaides for the proposed districts the Coitimittee counsels a compromise 
between a strictly membership and a strictly geographical division. 

The Committee therefore recommends that the Council approve the general plan of regiofial rep- 
' resefitation of Directors and appoint a committee to delerniine territorial bou ftdaries that will afford, equitable 
represefiiation, and to propose such ckafiges in the Constitution and By-Laws as may be necessary Ufider 
suck a plan, its findings io be reported to the Council for final action at an'early date. 

In the event of the adoption of such a plan, the Committee reepmraends the By-Laws •'be . 
made to provide for reimbursement of the Directors for expense incurred in attending, meetings of .the"Board. 

The following section of the report was referred to the Advisory Committee to re¬ 
port their recommendation at the Milwaukee meeting, with the recommendation that 
there.be three.'elected''members'of .the 'Executive .Committee ."and only,one past-presi-' 
dent, and that the Executive Committee be given full powers of the present Advisory 
Committee, and, further, that they be given the usual functions of an Executive Com- 
'mittee,", ' 

^TH'E.''ADVI$ORY■"COMMITT.EEV'^^^ 

' The Committee'Origmally.'characterized, ’’by both name and' function,..as ': the' Committee on 
National Policy, has become in effect since war times an Executive Committee of the Council. As 
such it should be continued and so employed as to increase the efficiency of the body it serves. Change 
of function suggests possible advantage in change of personnel. As providing more direct representa- 
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tioii of the Cotmcil, the Committee recommends that one additional member elected from the Coun¬ 
cilors at Large be substituted for the earlier of the two Past Presidents, that the name of the committee 
be changed from the Committee on National Policy to the Executive Committee of the Council, and 
that this committee be provided for in the By-Laws as follows; 

ARTICLE XIII—3 (a). There shall be an Executive Comrniilee of ike Council consisting of the 
Iasi Past PresideM, the Editor of ihe Journal of the American Chemical Society, the Editor of Industrial 
Engineering Chemislry, ihe Secretary, and three Councilors at Large, one to be elected each year for a term 
of three years by the Council at ihe annual meeting. 

(b) The Executive Committee of the Council shall serve in an advisory capacity in connection 
with all matters of importance coming before the Council, and, when the Council is not in session, shall co¬ 
operate with the Board of Directors in handling matters which may properly come before the Council, but which 
in the discretion of the Directors do not call for letter ballot of the Council. 

The following section was referred to the Advisory Committee, to report at the 
Milwaukee meeting, with the recommendation that in some way the Council be reduced 
in size. 

THE COUNCIL 

Closely related to the matter of making our Board of Directors a more directly representative 
body is that of correcting the relative inefficiency now generally admitted as characterizing our repre¬ 
sentative body, the Council.^ The Committee believes the Council has grown to be too large for the 
effective transaction of the Society’s business, and, as a first step in the interest of better efficiency, 
favors a reduction in the number of Councilors. It is therefore recommended that the Constitution 
be made to provide for one representative for each two hundred members of the Society in full standing, 
or fraction thereof, instead of for each one hundred as at present, and that the Constitution be revised 
in accordance with this plan to read as follows: 

ARTICLE IV—Section 3. The Councif^shall consist of the President, ihe Past Presidents, the 
Secretary, ihe Treasurer, the Editors, and ihe Chairmen of the Divisions ex-officiis, one representative elected 
by each'Local Section for each two hundred mefnbers of the Society in full standing, or fraction thereof it 
may have, and twelve members elected at large, one-third of the last ?iamed being chosen each year.*’ 

The recommendation of the Committee on Progress in Society Procedure covering 
Article .13, Section 4, of the Constitution, regarding meetings of the Council, was laid 
on the table, and instead thereof the Council, on recommendation of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, voted that the Monday preceding the opening of general meetings be confined 
to Council business and to that end no complimentary dinner to the Council be held. 

It was voted that a special committee be appointed to consider the following para¬ 
graph of the report of the Committee on Progress in Society Procedure and to report 
at the Milwaukee meeting. 

INTERSECTIONAL meetings 

At Birmingham, the Council went on record as favoring Intersectional Meetings, but did not 
undertake to specify the exact character of such meetings. 

The Committee finds much difference of opinion among the Sections concerning the matter 
of whether or not Intersectional Meetings should be given the status of, and replace one of the National 
Society’s meetings. But, while there is much difference of opinion concerning details, there plainly is 
a growing interest in the Intersectional Meeting as a national institution. Its merits can scarcely be 
judged, however, until an attempt has been made to work out a plan in detail. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that a special committee be appointed to study the subject of Inter¬ 
sectional Meetings in all its bearings and to formulate a working plan to be submitted to the Council for con- 
sideration at Us next meeting. ', 

President Franklin appointed the following committee: M. T. Bogert, Chairman, 
W. Xee Lewis; R. W. Neff, G. F. Stafford, and C. E. Coates. 

It was voted that the following section of the report of the Committee on Progress 
in Society Procedure be referred to a special committee to report at the Milwaukee 
.. meeting:"',::, 

method of ELECTION OE members and CLASSIFIED membership 

The suggestion has been made that membership would be more highly prized, as well as better 
safeguarded, were it required that all nominations bear the signatures of Local Section officers. This, 
however, is met by the objection that many prospective and desirable members have little or no contact 
with, and are unknown iii Local Sections. The present requirement, by which the candidate must be 
nominated by three members of the Society in good standing, appears to the Committee to be reasonably 
adequate, since under its operation the Society has suffered to almost a negligible extent from unde¬ 
sirable members. The Committee has no recommendation to make, therefore, for further safeguarding 
membership under present eligibility requirements. 

On the other hand, there appears to be a growing sentiment in favor of taking some step in the 
direction of causing membership in the Society to be more highly prized. 

Those who favor some form of classification of membership insist that pride in membership 
would thus be enhanced and a stronger professional spirit be developed among our members. Others 
fear that any form of classification of members would tend to destroy the democratic spirit of the So¬ 
ciety. 

All agree, however, that a strong desire to aid in the advancement of chemistry and the promotion 
of chemical research should impel every chemist in America to seek rnember-ship in the vSociety that is 
doing so much for the cause of chemistry. No other incentive should be needed, and yet we find even 
our most loyal members either criticizing or defending the present co.st of membership altogether in 
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terms of the value of the Society’s publications. We learn that, of the National Engineering Societies, 
none has a cost of membership so low as ours, nor publications so rich and extensive. But membership 
in the Engineering Societies implies some degree of proficiency in engineering. Does this fact cause 
membership to be more highly prized so that publications are thought of as merely incidental to mem¬ 
bership? Those who favor some form of classified membership believe it does, and ask: ''May pot 
the time have come for return to the policy of requiring that full membership in the American Chemical 
Society shall imply some reasonable degree of proficiency, as well as interest, in chemistry?” The 
question also arises: What other measures are there worth considering for their possible value in stim¬ 
ulating pride in membership and a stronger professional spirit in the Society? 

Your Committee is prepared only to raise these questions, but, feeling that the answer is of 
great importance to the welfare of the Society, strongly recommends Ikai a special committee he appointed 
charged 'ioith studying tins zcdwie matter of enhancing ike value placed on membership and he instructed 
to report its fi7t4mgs, with specific recommendation^ to the Council for fi-nal action at its next tneeting.. 


The President appointed the following Committee: Wm. Hoskins, Chairman, 
A. D. Little, and James Kendall. 

The balance of the report of the Committee, reading as follows, was unanimously- 
adopted by the Council: 

The foregoing deals with the original, and related, problems specifically named in the authoriza¬ 
tion of our Committee given by vote of the Council at Birmingham. 

At Pittsburgh the Committee was further instructed to take under advisement any other matters 
that might be brought to its attention by the Local Sections. A considerable number of Sections re¬ 
sponded offering criticism and comment, all of which has been given careful consideration by the Com¬ 
mittee, which desires to make further report as follows: 

FINANCES 

A number of the Sections asked that the Committee learn the facts concerning the Society’s 
financial condition. Feeling that all of the points raised by the Sections should be cleared up without 
delay, the Committee, at the time of its session in Washington, January 3rd and 4th last, made a re¬ 
quest that a special report be prepared by the Secretary and published in the News Edition of Industrial 
& Engineering Chemistry giving a full and clear statement of the facts concerning the conduct of the 
Society’s business. This report, which appeared on January 20th, indicates that the present financial 
condition of the Society is sound, and that comparison with the National Engineering Societies of the 
country is distinctly favorable to the American Chemical Society in both cost of membership and 
tangible returns for money expended. • 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY AND OF THE EDITOR OF Industrial Engineering Chemistry 

It has been suggested that there would be advantage in bringing together the office of the Secre¬ 
tary and the office of 6^ Ewgtwcisnwg 

Inspection of these two offices by the Committee, during its recent session in Washington, showed 
little or no duplication of clerical work and no excess of floor space in either office. Simply bringing the 
two offices together under one roof, therefore, gives little or no promise of important saving. 

In considering the desirability of effecting whatever saving might be brought about through 
bringing the two offices under one head, the Committee strongly incUne.s to the view of those members 
who contend that it w’ould not be in the interest of good feeling tn the Society to provide a plan whereby 
either the Secretary of the Society is charged with the conduct of only one of the Society’s journal^, 
or the Editor of one of its journals wdth duties affecting all of the Society’s publications. 

A continuance of the present arrangement is therefore recommended. 

In this connection the Committee wishes to suggest that, in the interest of clarity, future state¬ 
ments showing the cost of conducting these offices indicate a division between the cost of handling the 
circulation lists, which is plainly a journal expense, and that of conducting the other activities of the 
Secretary’s office; also, that the Secretary’s report be made in greater detail in order that analysis of 
receipts and disbursements may be more readily made; and that in published statements of member¬ 
ship the actual paid up membership be given as well as the total membership, which, under the Con¬ 
stitution, includes members in arrears for two years. 

NET returns from advertising 

Much interest has centered in the question of whether or not the Society is getting proper net re¬ 
turns from its advertising pages. This is a problem calling for special experience and intimate knowl¬ 
edge of The factor. . 

From a source believed to be authentic, the Committee has obtained the opinion that the pres¬ 
ent arrangement under which the Society for twenty-five per cent, of gross receipts is relieved of all 
expense in connection with its advertising, except that of printing, is an arrangement entirely favorable 
to the Society, yielding larger net returns than could reasonably be expected were the Society to main¬ 
tain its own advertising office. It is therefore recommended that the present arrangement be contin¬ 
ued. .'' 

CHEMICAL NEWS SERVICE 

The suggestion coming from certain quarters, that Chemical News Service he either curtailed 
or discontinued, the Committee believes to be ill advised^ The Gornmittee fi^nds that the Press of the 
country is making good use of our Chemical News Service, and, believing that the future of chemistry 
in America is in no small measure beholden to the work of properly placing our science before the pub¬ 
lic, the Committee recommends a continuance of our present program. 

/NEWS' EDITION'GF d* Engmwriwg-Cfewwify ■ ^ 

■As a new medium, for gettingnhemistry'.td.the public, in''addition to providing more matter''"Of„ 
timely personal interest for the members, the-Committee heartily endorses the News Edition of Indusirhl 
dr .Engineering Chemistry. Since, like the journal of which it is an off-shoot, it bids fair to become self- 
supporting through the advertising it carries, there would appear to be no good argument against its 
continuance.: ; 
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OUR PUBUICATIONS AS A WHORU 

The Committee believes that the importance of inaiutaining unimpaired the Society’s present 
unequalled publications is too evident to need defense, as is also the importance of maintaining proper 
balance in otir publication program between pure science and its industrial application. 

The Committee is inclined to look with disfavor, therefore, upon the proposal from certain quar¬ 
ters to reduce the cost of membership through limiting the number of journals to be received, at least 
unless it can be shown that this could be done without crippling the publication of research in the pure 
science. The Committee is informed that it costs on the average as much to put our iournals on the 
press preparatory to printing the first copy as it does to print and distribute the whole 14,000 odd copies 
now distributed, while in the case of Chemical Abstracts the first cost is much greater than that for 
printing and distributing. Estimates furnished the Committee show that reduction in cost of mem¬ 
bership through giving a choice of journals is not feasible because of the large first cost and relatively 
small co.st of printing extra copies. 

The Committee therefore recommends that there be no change in our present publication pro¬ 
gram. 

As a detail favoring constructive journal management, the Committee favors the election of the 
Editors for three year terms following the first year of probation as now provided in the election of the 
Secretary and of the Treasurer. 

To this end it is recommended that ARTICLE IV, Section 5 (c) of the Constitution be supple¬ 
mented by the provision: “// re-elected, an Editor shall be elected by the Council to serve a terin of three 
years, beginning with the first day of January, or until his successor shall have been duly chosen.’* 

MORE MONEY TO EOCAE SECTIONS 

From two sources comes the request that more money be used in furthering the welfare of the 
Eocal Sections. While the Committee believes that Eocal Sections might profitably employ larger 
funds for improvmeiit of their programs and for increasing membership in the Society, it favors at 
least a postponement of such increase until it can be made without the use of funds needed by the 
Society’s publications. 

THE 1923 budget 

The thought apparently entertained in some quarters that the Society should be able to perform 
its plain duty to itself and to chemistry on a much lower budget than that arranged for the current year, 
cannot, in the opinion of the Committee, be entertained by anyone having a knowledge of present con¬ 
ditions. As for some slight reduction in our budget, the Committee is unable to find any activity 
the sacrifice or even curtailment of which would justify the relatively small saving thus made possible. 

In the opinion of the Committee, the relief some are seeking must be found through increasing 
the earning power of our income producing publications, and through bringing into the Society those 
who, though clearly eligible for membership under any reasonable qualifications, still are not support¬ 
ing the cause. Reducing the cost of membership by increasing the number of those who should thus 
be aiding in the advancement of chemistry in America is much more worthy ofi American chemists 
than an effort to bring about such reduction through curtailment of the present program of accomplish- 
ment. Let us advance, not retreat. 

That it may be clear just where it is felt that emphasis should be placed, let it be repeated that 
the Committee is unanimous and emphatic in its belief that the greatest immediate need of the American 
CJiefnical Society is some effective means for insuring a better pulling together on the part of its members. 
Specific recommendation to this end has been made. 

Furthermore, the Committee believes that some means ?nust be found for bringing about a better 
professional spirit in the Society and a greater appreciaiion of the value of membership. 

All to the end that the American Chemical Society mav work more effectively for THE AD¬ 
VANCEMENT OF CHEMISTRY AND THE PROMOTION OF CHEMICAL RESEARCH. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A, V. H., Mo RY, Chairman ■ 
GiSo.'L.'Coyi.®' , 

■ L. C. Drefahp '' 

Graham. Edgar ' 

■ ,J."N.„Swan ' 

.Committee on Progress,in Society Procedure ; ' 

H. C. Parmelee ' will independ.ently discuss the Society’s publications.and'thedntimately re¬ 
lated subject of Finances'at the.New'.Haven Meeting. ■ 

R. E. Swain has been abroad since January and it has not been possible to secure his signa¬ 
ture to this report., However, he has expressed himself .as. being in harmony with the main features, as 
set forth in. a’prelim,inary:dra'ft placed in his'hands before he left. A.,V. H, M. 

"A Minority ..''Report'by H. C. Parmelee,' covering certain sections only of the Report 
of tile Committee, on 'Progress/in'Society Procedure, was read in full and carefully con- 
,'sidered.'by the' Council 'Und it was voted-'that'the Secretary should file the Minority 
RepO'rt'''.with.'thanks, to H. C. Parmelee for'.bringing his ideas to then- attention. 

It was voted that the Committee be discharged with'the thanks of the Council 
for the time, thought and care they have given to the preparation of the report. 

Following the report a unanimous vote of confidence carried by a rising vote w^as 
given'to H. B. Howe for his conduct of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

A vote of thanks was then proffered to the chairmen and members of the local 
committees at New Haven, to the President and corporation of Yale University, to the' 

', .New Haven Chamber of Commerce, to the officials of the manufacturing plants opened 
to the members, and to all others to whom the Society owed thanks for the generous 
hospitality given ,us".at New’Haven. ' . .■ 
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On recommendation of a committee of chairmen and secretaries of Divisions, it 
was voted first, that the Secretary of the Society be instructed to mail the final program 
of meetings not less than ten days before the date of the Council meeting; second, that 
the final date of acceptance from authors of titles of papers be set at least one month 
before the date of the Council meeting; third, that the Secretary be instructed to allow 
at least ten days between this date and the date upon which the final program must be 
in his hands. 

President Franklin appointed the committees for April, 1923, to April, 1924, as 
printed on the third page of this and subsequent issues of the Journal. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Chari^SS I/. Parsons, Secretary 


M35MBRRS BETWEEN MARCH 15 AND APRII, 15, 1923 

Abrams, Ralph B., 5 Ivy St., Boston, Mass, 

Ahlqvist, HarakI, 17 East 42nd St., Room 1107, New York City. 

Ahmad, Abdel Hameed, 16 Saieda Aisha St., Khalifa Cairo, Egypt. 

Allan, William, Refineria El Aguila, Apartado 161, Tampico, Mexico. 

Altaffer, EB, 7013 Clinton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Anderson, Otto F., Berkshire Tioga County, N. Y. 

Anne, Charles Turnbull, 2020 Venango St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ashby, George E., 207 Pearl St., New York City. 

Barendrecht, H. P., Heerenstraat 67, Ryswyk, Holland. 

Bean, Harold J., Harvard Medical vSchool, Boston, Mass. 

Bellows, E- A., 529 Grand Ave., Waukegan, III. 

Berry, Edward R., General Electric Co., West Eynn, Mass, 

Bishop, H. B., 409 Edgecombe Ave., New York City. 

Blocher, Edmond Ee Roy, Pluraville, Pa. 

Boyles, Alfred, P. O. Box 1S5, Chapel Hill, N. Car. 

Brand, Erwin, Montefiore Hospital, Gun Hill Road, New York City. 

Burke, Thomas Fi'ancis, 14 Berndt St., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Cadi^, John E., 53 Whittier Place, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Carlsmith, E. E., 37 Eee St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Chiao, H. E., P. O, Box 104, Oxford, Ohio. 

Cllffe, Albert, E. W. Gillett Co., Etd., Fraser Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

Concannon, C. C., Chemical Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Cunningham, Mary, 27 Clarence Terrace, Bollington, nr. Macclesfield, Cheshire, England. 
Demarche, Walther, 524 Rue de Herve, Bois de Breux, Liege, Belgium. 

Dingman, Arthur Hervey,»Brunner Mond, Canada, Etd., Amherstburg, Ont., Canada. 
Dresher, Austin Conrad, 227 W. Queen Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Dunn, Wilder, Dept, of Health, Municipal Bldg,, Dallas, Texas. 

Eaton, Richard Victor, Lakeside, Seldown, Poole, Dorset, England, 

Ellis, Ridsdale, 1524 Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 

Fackler, Louis K., 191 Sixth St., near Van Alst Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Farrell, James E., 401 West Marvin St,, Waxahachie, Texas, 

Fitz, Howard I., 37 Rockland St., Melrose Highlands, Mass, 

Fletcher, Richard Jaques, Chemical Works,'-North-Geelong,'Victoria, Australia. ■, V , 
Flynn, Oscar R., 073 Springdale Ave., East Orange,-N, J., 

Fomi, Mario R., via Moscova 58, Milano 10, Italy. 

Frost, Robert B., 60 West Market St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Galbraith, Freeman D.,'2709 Rio Grande st., Austin, Texas. 

Georgi,, Edmund A., ■Edgerao-nt Road,' Scarsdale,. N. Y. .. 

Gil, Pedro, College of Agriculture, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 

Gnadinger, Chas. B., 4941 Upton Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Goodwin, R. C.,' University'Station, Austin, Texas... 

Govea, Herminio, P. -, O. Box 135,' College ■ Station, Texas. , ; , 

Greenblatt, Jacob,-'2933'.Turner St.,: Philadelphia, Pa. 

■Gro.ss, A'. Albert,'31.'''So. - Hartley':St,,''York, Pa.;;T ■ 

Gulezian, Charles ''E..','.,F636' Ca.thari-ne'.Et.:, ■Philadelphia,. ..Pa-. 

Harbeck, E. O., 538 Lafayette St., Grand Haven, Mich. 

Harkins, Henry Harvey, University Station, Austin, Texas. 



Hetiey, Marion, 1345 E. Marquette Road, Chicago, Ill. 

Hiude, Wilfrid, Y. M. C. A., Moline, Ill. 

Hinshaw, George K., 979 Whittier Ave., Akron, Ohio. 

Hobson, S. A., Tishomingo, Miss. 

Holliday, F. A., P. O. Drawer 636, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Hood, G. Raymond, Dingmans Perry, Pike County, Pa. 

Hunt, Forrest G., 113 Church St., M. I. T, Club House, Winche-ster, Mass. 

Hutchison, Robert Harris, c/o H. K. Mulford Co., 640 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Johnson, Frederick O., Canada Glue Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont., Canada. 

Karlberg, Robert, Holmans Brtik, Norrkoping, Sweden. 

Keeler, Ear! A., Brown Instrument Co., Wayne & Wiudrum Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keemle, Merrill Preston, 4400 7th Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 

Kellogg, Ray E., Acme Evans Co., 852 Washington Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Kennedy, Richard R., 1248 Vernon Drive, Dayton, Ohio. 

Kitsuta, Kisaku> 747 East 36th St., Chicago, III. 

Koechig, Irene, 5122 Waterman Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Kohler, Henry J., 1720 N. Dover St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kraissl, Frederick, Jr., 3 Continental Ave., River Edge, N. J. 

Krantz, Walter J,, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

Krech, Karl G., Box 2, Station H., Louisville, Ky. 

Lawrence, W. J., Western Paper Makers Chemical Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Lewis, B. F., 3450 Eastern Place, Detroit, Mich. 

Li, Zen Zuh, Box 186, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 

Lieu, Natsen, 407 E. Huron, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Littlejohn, Jeanette, Chem. Bldg., Ames, Iowa. 

Lovering, Everett W., 16 Seabury Hall, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Lutz, Lewin R., 470 W. Philadelphia St., York, Pa. 

Mackenzie, Gladys H., 602 Packard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mac Tavish, D, A., Quaker Oats Co., 102 So. Howard St., Akron, Ohio. 

Mahoney, Patrick J., Box 71, Catholic University, Washington, D. C, 

McCalmont, Mary M., Menomonie, Wisconsin. 

McGee, R. E-, 1320 39th St., Rock Island, Ill. 

McNeil, Russell S., 3335 N. 17th. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Header, Robert O., Greene, Rhode Island. 

Mitchell, Guy S., Producers and Refiners Corp., Rawlins, Wyoming. * 

Montgomery, Dewain E., 127 N. Atherton St., State College, Pa. 

Moore, Howard R., 4509 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago', Ill. 

Morgan, Robert J., 72 Shand’s Track, Hornby, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Morgan, Wm. Alfred, Georgia Experiment Sta., Experiment, Ga. 

Moses, Carrie G., 1803 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Murphy, D. J., 320 Sassafras St., Erie, Pa. 

Murray, W. C. R., S60 42nd Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Noble, Wilfred, 334 N. Enclid Ave., Pasadena, Cal. ‘ 

Parker, Reginald George, 49 Eaton Rise, Ealing, London, W. 5, England. 

Penno, Carl H., American Hominy Co., 1857 Ghent Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Pew, Arthur' ,E., Jr., Morris Ave., Bryn ■'Mawr,Pa. 

Phillips, Paul M„ 15 Maybrook St., Dorchester, Mass. 

Pickett, H. G., P. O. Box 852, Chapel Hill, N. Car. 

Pinkney, Arthur Eric> 210 E. Union Ave., Bound Brook, N. J. 

Ransom, G. N., 815 Tyler St., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Rau, Kandlttr'Panduranga, Tata Oil Mills Co., Ltd., Tatapurara P. O. Cochin State South, India. 
Rice, T. P., 7521 Verona Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rivlin, Benjamin A., 1410 W. Woodruff Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 

Rodenberg, Frederick G., 41 Park Row, New York City. 

Roserj Wilhelm, Farbwerke vorm,' Meister Lucius & Bruning, Hoechst-on-Main, Germany. 
Ruch, Eiden' H., 66 Russel Ave.,' Akron," Ohio. ■ ' 

Sandstedt, Rudolph M., 3119 Dudley St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Schwartz, Kevie Waldemar, 21 E. 117th St., New York City. 

Seavy, M. J., 153 West 23rd' St., New York City. 

Seko, Masatune, Tohoku Imperial University, Kogakubu Kwagakukogakkwa, Sendai, Japan. 
Shah, C. C., Box 135, Mass. Inst, of Tech., Cambridge, 39, Mass. 

Shaw, Hubert G., School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Shreiner,, Claude L., 465" Van St.,: Barberton, Ohio. ■ 

Sibbald, William Ramsay, 5 Manor Road, Hoylake, Cheshire, England. 

Silliman, Halsey E.r 56 Jerome St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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Sly, Caryl, 1522 S. St., Ivincoln, Neb. 

Smith, Cedric Vivian, 333 > Woodland Ave., West Philadelphia, Pa, 

Smith, J. Frank, 425 No.. 37th Place, Cos Angeles, Cal. » 

Smith, Sterling B., 27S Exchange St., New Haven, Conn. 

Sokal, Edward, 312 W. 75th St., New York City. 

Soraiya, Takaynki, 82 Kaminegishi Shitaya, Tokyo, Japan. 

Stout, George R., Box 1002, Chapel Hill, N. Car. 

Tang, Thomas Y., 919 W. Johnson, Madison, Wis, 

Taylor, T., 186 Jackson St., Newman, Ga. 

Ullah, Mohammad Sana, Archaeological Chemist in India, Dehra Dun, India. 

Van Biarcom, H. S., 72S Humboldt St., Manhattan, Kans. 
van Loon, Chr., Jurgens Oliefabrieken, Zwyndrecht, Holland. 

Van Orden, Paul Wm., 99 Blanch St., Houghton, Mich. 

Van Wirt, A. E.. 626 Stewart Ave,, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Von Bichowsky, Foord, 1412 San Fernando Road, Glendale, Cal. 

Webster, David L., P. O. Box 52, Stanford University, Cal. 

Wedgewood, Paul E., College of Medicine, Eden Ave,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wescott, Blaine B., 1739 Lilac St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Whitman, J. L., 15 E. Bloomington St., Iowa City, Iowa, 

Winchester, Geo. W., 1343 Newport Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Winterheimer, Louis C., Silliman Institute, Dumaguete, Philippine Islands. 

Woodring, Ralph W., Bethlehem City Laboratory, 3rd & Adams Sts., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Yancey, William Paul, 1625 Ripley St., Davenport, Iowa. 

Young, Andrew H., 401 Campbell Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 

CORPORATION MEMBERS ELECTED 

The Ault & Wiborg Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MEETINGS OF THE SECTIONS 

(Full accounts of all meetings should be sent to Secretary Charles tr. Parsons, 1709 
G St., N. W„ Washington, D. C.) 

AKRON SECTION 

The second regular meeting of the Section was held on March 20, when D. P. Bar¬ 
nard of the' Massachusetts Institute of Technology gave a talk on “The Automotive 
Fuel Situation.” , W. J. Kiuly, Secretary 

AMES SECTION 


On February 25 and 26, the members of the Section attended two lectures, “Atomic 
Structure,” and “The Periodicity of the Elements,” respectively, by A. Somerfield, 
professor of mathematical physics at the University of Munich. 

H. M. McLAUGHWN.ASecreltfry' 

ARKANSAS SECTION 


At a meeting of the members of the Section, held on February 28, H. E- Howe, 
editor of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, spoke on “Chemistry and Business,” 

, J. W. Ru AD,"decretory.; 


CALIFORNIA SECTION 


The 13Sth regular meeting of the Section occurred on April 6, at the Engineers^ 
Club, San Francisco, Cal. Austin F. Rogers, of Stanford University, spoke on “The 
Structure of Matter as Revealed^ by^ X-Rays.”. E* H,"- Eastman,' of the ■University of 
California, presented the subject in its relation to physical chemistry. 

L. H.. Duschak, Secretary 

CHICAQO SECTION ' 


.At'the regular‘monthly ..meeting of the Section, .held .on'.March'.23, .'F. B. Eains, of 
the University of Kansas, spoke on “Chemistry in Early Antiquity.” Following is 
a list of subjects discussed in the group meetings, together with names of members who 
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led the discussion in each group: *'Some Chemical Theories/' by W. R. Smith, of Tewis 
Institute; Few Early Methods of ‘Packing-House' Chemistry/' by Paul Riidnick, 
of Armour & Company ; “The Chemist in State Control of Manufactured Foodstuffs/’ 
by T. J. Bryan, of the Calumet Baking Powder Company; “Some Chemical Remi- 
nivscences/’ by W. A. Converse, of the Dearborn Drug & Chemical Company; and 
“Chemistry for the Railroad/' by G. M. Davidson, of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway. 

On April 20, Ellwood Hendricks spoke before the meeting of the Section, taking 
as his subject “Obligations in Chemistry." ’ The usual group meetings were held after 
the address of the evening. S. L. Redman, Secretary 

CINCINNATI SECTION 

The 25(Sth regular meeting of the Section was held on April 11, when Lauder W. 
Jones, of Princeton University, addressed the members, taking as his subject '‘Nitrogen, 
A Theme with Variations." 

On April 23, Ellwood Hendricks addressed the meeting of the Section. His sub¬ 
ject was “Obligations in Chemistry.” A. O. Snoddy, Secretary 

CIvEVEIvAND SECTION 

On March 20, Edwin E. Slosson, of Washington, D. C., lectured before the meet¬ 
ing of the Section, his subject being “Chemistry Applied to Industry." 

The local Section, in cooperation with the Cleveland Engineering Society, held a 
special meeting on Tuesday, April 3, when H. A. Gardner, of the Institute for Paint and 
Varnish Research, Washington, D. C., gave an illustrated lecture on “Research in the 
Paint and Varnish Industry. ” 

At the regular meeting of the Section, held on April 23, E. C. Franklin, president 
of the American Chemical Society, addressed the members, his subject being “The 
Ammonia System of Compounds." k. S, Boom, Secretary 

CONNECTICUT VAUUEY SECTION 

The Section held a joint meeting with various technical societies on April 21. 
After an inspection trip through the new plant of the Hartford Rubber Works, the 
meeting was addressed by B. J. Lemon, of that company, on the subject, “Tire Factors 
• that Measure Vehicle Costs." ' Paul Serex, Jr., 

CORNEUU section 

On April 18, E. C. Franklin, president of the American Chemical Society, addressed 
the department of chemistry of Cornell University and the members of the Section. 
His subject was'“The Ammonia System of' Compounds."H a'nce,'S firre/ary' 

DELAWARE section 

'^■'OnApri! l'8,' H, W. Jordan, of Syracuse, N. Y., addressed the members of the Sec¬ 
tion/taking,'as his; subject, v“The Chemist, as a Citizen. ' A Forecast of the Trend of the 

Times/' ' ' J. W. ST1U.M.W, Secretory 

DETROIT SECTION 

At a joint meeting of the Associated Technical Societies of Detroit, of which the 
local Section is a member, held on March 19, Waiter Rosenhain, director of the metal¬ 
lurgical department of the National Physical Laboratory of England, gave an address 
on the subject, ■ “Strain and; Fracture in Metals.” S. R. Wilson, 5Vcr^tofy 

EASTERN new YORK SECTION 

At the regular meeting of the Section which occurred on March 23, Leon W, Parsons, 
of the Tide Water Oil Co., spoke on “Some Applications pf Colloids to the Petroleum 
Industry." ■ ' 
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At the regular monthly meeting of the Section, held on April 20, Zay Jefferies spoke 
on '‘Hardness of Metals.” B. H. Darby, Secretary 

INDIANA SECTION 

The following subjects were presented at noonday luncheons of the Section held on 
Tuesday of each week at Indianapolis: March 13, "The Manufacture of Beet Sugar,” 
bjtWaliace Benson; March 20, "The Electronic Vibrations of Abrams,” by Otto H. 
Gripe. At the regular meeting of the Section, held on April 13, G. H. A. Clowes, of 
Eli Tilly & Company, Indianapolis, Ind., spoke on the subject of "The Development of 
Iletin as Used in the Treatment of Diabetes.” On April 21, the members of the Sec¬ 
tion were invited to Lafayette, Ind., as guests of the Purdue Section, at which time, 
H. C. Parmelee, editor of Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, was the speaker. 

WiniviAM Higbijrg, Secretary 

IOWA section 

At a meeting of the Section, held on March 28, J. A. Hynes, of Chicago, spoke on 
the subject, "The Chemist in the Customs Ser^dce.” G. H. Coi^sman, Secretary 

DEHIGH VAEDEY section 

On April 14, E- C. Eranklin, president of the American Chemical Society, addressed 
the members of the Section, his subject being "The Ammonia System of Compounds.” 

R. H. Booun, Secretary 

LOUISIANA SECTION 

The Section, on March 21, had as its speaker, E. C. Eranklin, president of the Amer¬ 
ican Chemical Society, who spoke on "The Ammonia System of Compounds.” 

H. R. Stevens, Secretary 

MARYLAND SECTION 

On March 29, E. C. Eranklin, president of the American Chemical Society, addressed 
the members at the 64th meeting of the Section. Dr. Franklin’s subject was "The Am¬ 
monia Sj^stem of Compounds,” 

At the 65th regular meeting of the Section, held on April 27, W. O. Mitscherling 
spoke on "Cellulose Silk.” Adoeph Harvitt, Secretary 

MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE SECTION 

At a banquet and open meeting given by the Section on March 15, J. B. Harris, 
of the Western Electric Co., New York City, spoke on the subject of "Putting Electrons 
to Work,” Edward Eldridge, Secretary 

MILWAUKEE SECTION 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Section, held on March 23, Harold C. Brad¬ 
ley of the University of Wisconsin addressed the Section on the subject "The Chemkal 
Mechanism of Atrophy in the Animal Body.” ' ' Alered'A. Chambers, Secretary: 

MINNESOTA SECTION 

On February 19, the Minnesota Section received an invitation from the H. W. 
Chapter of the American Society for Steel Treating, to hold a joint dinner, followed 
by a lecture by Paul D. Merica, of the International Nickel Company, his subject be¬ 
ing "Nickel and Nickel Alloys.” 

On April 17, Lauder W. Jones, of Princeton University, addressed the meeting 
of the Section. His subject was "Radicalism in Chemistry. ’’ 

L. M. Henderson, 

NASHVILLE section 

The local Section had as its speaker, on M 22, E. C. Eranklin, president of 
the American Chemical Society, who spoke on "The Ammonia System of Compounds.” 
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NEBRASKA SECTION 

The lOSth meeting of the Section occurred on March 13, when S- Morgulis, of the 
University of Nebraska, spoke on “The Chemical Transformations in the Organism.” 

S. B. Arisnson, Secretary 

NEW HAVEN SECTION 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section was held at Bridgeport, Conn., on 
hlarch 27. The speaker of the evening was R. J. McKay, of the International Nickel 
Company, whose subject was “Nickel and Its Alloys.” Blair Saxton, Secretary 

NEW YORK SECTION 

At a special meeting of the Section, held at Rumford Hall, Chemists’ Club, on April 
11, had as its speaker E. C. Franklin, president of the American Chemical Society, his 
subject being “The Ammonia System of Compounds.” Benjamin T. Brooks, Secretary 

NORTHEASTERN SECTION 

The 184th meeting of the Section occurred on April 9. On this occasion, E. C. 
Franklin, president of the American Chemical Society, spoke on “The Ammonia System 
of Compounds.” 'Si.B.MxLhAUn, Secretary 

northern INDIANA SECTION 

A regular meeting of the Section was held on March 21, when A. H. Sabin, of the 
National Eead Company, spoke on “Nature and Use of Paint Materials.” George 
W. Blair, of the Mishawaka Woolen Company, discussed the “Eaboratory from the 
Engineer’s Standpoint.” 

On April 11, the Section held a joint meeting of the local chapter of the American 
Society for Steel Treating. H. M. Boylston, of the Case School of Applied Science, 
spoke on “Metallogi'aph^n” J. A. White, of the Clark Equipment Company, dis¬ 
cussed the “Electric Furnace in the Foundry.” 

, , V. C. BmLACK, Secretary \ 
northern west VIRGINIA SECTION 

At a meeting of the Section, held on February 28, Tilly Bell Sefton Deatxick spoke 
to the members, taking as her subject “Analysis of Micro Amounts of Impurities in 
Battery Acids.” E. P. Deatrick:, Secretary. 

OREGON SECTION 

The 52nd meeting of the Section, held on March 31, xvas given over to the discussion 
of the subject, “New Methods of Estimating Hemoglobin, Sugar and Uric Acid in the 
Blood,” lead by H.- D. Hasins, E. E.' Osgood, W. O. Holbrook and' Thomas Watson, 

F. E. Shinn, Secretary 

PHIEADEEPHIA SECTION 

'On April 12, E. C, Franklin, president of the American Chemical Society, addressed 
the meeting of the Section. His subject was “The Ammonia Sj^stem of Compounds.” 

J. Howard Graham, Secretary 

PITTSBURGH section 

The 186th regular meeting of the Section occurred on March 26, when E. C. Frank¬ 
lin, president of the American Chemical Society, addressed the members. His address 
was on “The Ammonia System of Compounds.” 

The 187th regular meeting was held on April 12. Prof. Giuseppe Bruni, director 
of'research department, PirelH & C., Milan, Italy,'spoke on “Italy’s Part in Chemical 
.Scientific:development.” E B. SrAtnhm, Secretary '/ 
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PUGl^T SOXJKD SECTION 

At a joint meeting of the Section with the Olympic Chemical Club of Tacoma, 
Wash., held on March 24, the members were addressed by James Kendall, of Columbia 
University, New York City. His subject was *Tsotopes.” U. w. Ewson, Secretary 

PIIRDUE SECTION 

The Section held a joint meeting with the Indiana Branch of the American Pharma¬ 
ceutical Association on March 24. Two lectures, as follows, were given: ^"Use of So¬ 
lutions of Inorganic Salts as Permanent Color Standards/' by M. G. Mellon; and 
'Trosecutions Under the Shirley Amendment of the Pure Food and Drug Act," by 
R. K. Doolittle. Marguerite G. Maluon, Secretary 

RHODE ISLAND SECTION 

On April 10, E. C. Franklin, president of the American Chemical Society, addressed 
the members of the Section. His subject was “The Ammonia System of Compounds." 

Neoson Baruow, Secretary 

ROCHESTER section 

The 151st meeting of the Section occurred on March 5, when Marston T. Bogert, 
of Columbia University, spoke on “Perfumes, Natural and Synthetic.” 

The 153rd meeting was held on March 26. At that time, Hugh S. Taylor, of Prince¬ 
ton University, addressed the members, his subject being “Some Problems of Catalysis.” 

The 154th regular meeting of the Section was addressed by B. C. Franklin, president 
of the American Chemical Society, on the subject, “The Ammonia System of Com¬ 
pounds.” ErIvE M. Bilungs, Secretary 

SACRAMENTO SECTION 

At the regular meeting of the Section, on January 13, the following officers for 1923 
were elected: G. H. P. IJchthardt, chairman; C. F. Hoyt, vice chairman; George E. 
Colby, councilor; and J. H. Norton, secretary-treasurer. 

The sixth regular meeting of the Section occurred on March 17. After a short 
business meeting, the members enjoyed a personally conducted excursion through the 
Southern Pacific Railway shops, mills, laboratory, and electric steel foundry. 

J. H. Norton, Secretary 

SAINT LOUIS SECTION 

At a special meeting of the Section, on March 24, E. C. Franklin, president of the 
American Chemical Society, gave his lecture, entitled “The Ammoijia System of Com¬ 
pounds.” ' ■ ■ 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section, held bn April 12, was addressed by 
Eauder W* Jones, of Princeton University, who took as his subject, /'Fulminates and 
,Bi-valent Carbon.” : ;h. A. Carlton,. 

SAVANNAH SECTION 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section was held on March S. C. B. Hicks> of 
Parke, Davis & Company, gave a talk on “The Standardization of Drugs.^' 

On April 12, Herbert S. Bailey addressed the members of the Section, Hs subject 
being'“Paints.and Paint Pigments.”.' Secr^ary 

' :/';.BOUTHEAST TEXAS'section A 

At the 21st regular meeting of the Section, held on March 7, E. C. Franklin, spokb 
to the members on “The Ammonia System of Compounds.” p. s. Tilson, Secretary . 
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vSOUTHieRN CAUB^ORNIA SEJCTION 

The regular montlily meeting of the Section occurred on April 20, when, Charles 
Gal ton Darwin, of the California Institute of Technology, spoke on “‘The Periodic 
System. Mark WAinvUR, Secretary 

SYRACUSE) SECTION 

On March 23, A. W. Browne, of Cornell University, addressed the members of the 
Section. His subject was “Azido-Dithiocarbonate, or a Reciprocal Catalytic Pair.” 

On April 17, B. C. PVanklin, president of the American Chemical Society, spoke 
to the members, his subject being “The Ammonia System of Compounds.” 

W. P. Hicks, Secretary 


TOUEDO vSECTION 

At the regular meeting of the Section, on April 17, R. J. Cowan, of the National 
Malleable Castings Company, spoke on “Hardness and Plastic Deformation of Aletals.” 

G'oy E. Van Sickcu, Secretary 
UNIVERSITY OF lEUNOIvS SECTION 

A series of three lectures, by Walter Rosenhain, of the British National Physical 
Laboratory, England, were delivered at the University of Illinois. On March 20, his 
first lecture, under the auspices of the local Section, was given. The subject rvas “Metal¬ 
lurgical Research at the National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, England.On 
March 21, his lecture was on “The Structure and Constitution of Alloys ;” and on March 
22, he spoke on “Strain, Its Relation to and Fracture of Metals.” 

On March 24, F. B. Dains, of the University of Kansas, spoke before the members 
of the Section, his subject being “Chemistry in Early Antiquity.” 

At a joint meeting of the local Section and the Phi Lambda Upsilon, on Friday, 
April 13, Lauder W. Jones, of Princeton Univensity, spoke on “Radicalismin Chemistry,” 

1). T. Engijs, Secretary 

VIRGINIA SECTION 

The 57th meeting of the Section w^as held on April 13, when Graham Edgar, of the 
University of Virginia, gave an address on “Atomic Weights, Isotopes and the Breaking 
Up of Atoms.” . W. a. Crocks, Secrdary. 

; WASHINGTON, ■ D. ■ C.-. SECTION , 

The,'Sloth regular meeting of the.-'Section occurred' on March 28, .at' which time. 
E. C. Franklin, 'president of'the American ^Chemical Socie.ty, .spoke on “The "Ammonia 
System'''Of'Gompoimdsi” ■' ■ ' ' 

'.,The :34I'st reg,u.lar meetin.g', held.-.on ApriM2, 'h'ad' as its'speaker,' Carl L. Alsberg 
''of,the Food'Research, Institute,, Stanford University,. Calif., whose subject was “Agri- 
' cultural and Fuel Supply as .the. Limiting Factors in the Food Supply of the World.” 

The Section held a joint meeting with the Washington Academy of Sciences and 
the '.Fhiloso'phical 'Society of 'Washington on April 17. The speake.rs of the evening 
were F. G, Doiinan, professor of chemistry, University College, London, England, and- 
James C. Irvine, principal and vice-chancellor. University of St. Andrews, Scotland, 
their" subjects, being “Membrane'Equilibria,” and''“Composition of'Starches,” respec¬ 
tively. ' '. ■ J. 'B. Rimo, Secretary '' 


DECEASED 

Sir James Dewar, Royal Institution, 21 Albemarle St., London, W. 1, England. Died, March 27, 1923. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SECTIONS 

(Full accounts of all meetings should be sent to Secretary Charles L. Parsons, 1709 0 St. 

N. W., Washington, D. C.) 

CHICAGO SECTION 

The annual Willard Gibbs dinner and award of medal for 1923 was held on May 
25, at the City Club, Chicago, Ill. The reception and dinner was followed by the pres¬ 
entation of the medal by its founder, William A. Converse, and an address by the medal¬ 
list, Professor Julius Stieglitz, chairman of the department of chemistry, University of 
Chicago, whose subject was'The Theory of Color Production in Dyes.** 

"B«:® F. Strpptu, decretory 

■ CINaNNATl. section' 

■T^he.^S^th/regular meeting ;of the Section occurred on May 16, when E. Bminet 
Reid,''head of. the'department bf chemistry, in Johns Hopkins University, spoke on 
.'/.'The Influence of Sulfur O'U the Color of Dyes/' A. o. Snoddy, Secretary 

COBORABO SECTION 

On April 25, F, C. .Gilbert, of the'American Smelting and Refining Co., addressed 
the meeting of the Section. RvtMB.VnRrmm, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT VABBEY SECTION 

The regular,monthly meeting of the Section was'held at Middletown,. Conn., May 
5*. A'business'meeting' Was'held in the afternoon, and in the evening there was au'ad¬ 
dress, by 'W. H." Whitcomb,'of the, United StateS'Rubber Co.,, New Haven, Conn.,,''Ms 
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subject being ‘‘Some Applications of Chemistry to the Compounding and Vulcanization 
of' Rubber Goods.” , Paui, S^kUX, Jr., Secretary 


comnhh SECTION 

On April 30, the following papers were presented before the meeting of the Section: 
“Gernaaniurti from American Zinc Blendes,” by E. B. Johnson; and “The Effects of 
Certain Pigments on the Rate of Oxidation from Tinseed Oil,” by A. E. Van Wirt.' 

At the regular monthly meeting, held on May 14, the following program was pre¬ 
sented: “A Kew' Plalogenoid Hydracid and Some of its Derivatives,” by G. B. D. Smith; 
and “Vapor Pressure of Gasolines,” by'E. B. McConnell. P. E. Hance, Secretary 

DELAWARE SECTION 

The regular meeting of the Section occurred on May 16, when H. B. Howe, editor 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, spoke before the members on the subject, 
“Some Problems of Scientific Publication.” j. w. Stiixman, Secretary 

DETROIT SECTION 

Dr, Edward C, Franklin, president of the American Chemical Society, addressed 
the meeting of the Section, held on April 25, his subject being “The Ammonia System 
of Compounds.” ■ s. R. WmsoN, Secretary 


HAWAIIAN SECTION 

On April 20, Miss C. C. Miller, of the University of Hawaii, address the meeting 
of the Section, her subject being “Vitamins.” Ronaed q. Smith, Secretary 

IipiANA SECTION 

On May 3, Edward C. Franklin, president of the American Chemical Society, 
delivered his lecture, “The Ammonia System of Compounds,” before the regular meeting 
of the Section, . . , 

On May 11, the following programs'was presented by the Section: :*‘The Manu¬ 
facture of Glue,” by S. N. Wentworth, of the American Glue Company; “Garbage 
Disposal,” by E- W. McCullough, engineer for the Garbage Disposal Plant, City Sani¬ 
tary Commission; and a discussion of these subjects was lead by Paul Smith of Indian¬ 
apolis, , WmWAM .Higburg,' , 

IOWA SECTION 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section occurred on April 27 and,, 28, in' con- ' 
nection with the'Jowa Academy of Science. 

, ' A meeting of the Section was also held on May 11, when E. C. Franklin, president 
of the American Chemical Society, spoke on “The Ammonia System of Compounds.” 

G. H. COEBMAN, Secreidry ' '" 

KANSAS aTY SECTION 

The, 165th meeting, of the Section was.held' on April 28. ■ ' H. E. Hancock, chemist' 
of the Sew,all Paint' and Glass Co., gave' an-address on “New .Ideas .in the Manufacture, 
.of'Paints and,Varnishes.”;' 

' On' May 16, 'Tee B- Clark' ad'dressed the members' on' the - subject,, “Selling"'Yourself 
as, a,'Chemist ^ ; Leb-'E.''Gbarh, 'Secrmy'' 

-LEHIGH ILILLEY SECTION' 

At'a,-joint meeting' 0 .f',the .Section and-.the Gayley ChemicaI''-'So'Ciety'-'-o,l, Tafayette'',, 
College,'Easton,"Pa., held on May 11,'Hugh'S. Taylor, of"Princeton University, gave' 

^ an -' 'Oddress'"^ on, ■ “.Catalysis:'Positive"''and'' Negative. ” ''."r, h. '" Brnm, " :SecreiarT'^ ■ ■ 
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l.^XINGTON SISCTION 

The 87tii meeting of the Section occurred on April 25, when a visit was made to the 
Lexington Sewage Disposal Plant and the phosphate mine at Midway, Ky, 

The 88th meeting was held on May 17 , when B. Emmet Reid of Johns Hopkins 
University, addressed the Section on *‘The Influence of Sulfur on the Color of Dyes,” 

E. E. Jackson, Secrelary 

MAINE SECTION 

On May 11, B. F. Oplinger, of the University of Maine, addressed the members, 
his subject being '‘Application of the Electron Theory of Valence to Organic Chem¬ 
istry.” N. E. Woodman, Secretary 

MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAE COEEEGE SECTION 

At the meeting of the Section, held on April 18, EH wood Hendrick, of New York 
City, spoke on “The Sense of Smell.” 

On A.pril 30, E. C. Eranldin, president of the American Chemical Society, addressed 
the members, his subject being “The Ammonia System of Compounds.” 

The following officers for 1923 have been elected: C. S. Robinson, chairman; 
Ward Giltner, vice chairman; C. D. Ball, secretary; O. B, Winter, treasurer; and 
D. T. Ewing, councilor. E. F. Eldridg:®, 

MILWAUKEE SECTION 

The regular meeting of the Section was held on April 19, when Lauder W. Jones, 
of Princeton University, addressed the members on the subject, “Nitrogen: A Theme 
with Variations.” 

On May 8, K. C, Franklin, president of the American Chemical Society, gave his 
lecture on “The Ammonia System of Compounds.” Alfred A. Chambers, 

MINNESOTA SECTION 

At the meeting of the Section, held on May 16, E. G. Franklin, president of the 
American Chemical Society, lectured on “The Ammonia System of Compounds.” 

, E. M. Henderson, Secretary, 

NASHVILLE SECTION 

The following papers were presented at the meeting of the Section, held on April 
27: “Problems in the Manufacture of Sweet Potato Products,” by J. E. Copenhaver, 
of the department of chemistry, Vanderbilt University; and “Progress of a Study of 
the Preparation of an Organic Compound by Electricity/* by B. F. Armendt, of Vander¬ 
bilt'University. * , B., A, .Whbb, Secretary 

NEBRASKA SECTION 

■ The 109th regular meeting of the Section, held on April 12, was addressed by H,' 
P. Cady, of the department of chemistry. University of Nebraska, his subject being 
Radium; and'Radioactivity.** s. B, A-rbnson, Secretary 

NORTH CAROLINA SECTION 

The spring meeting of the Section was held at The North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C., on May 5 . The following program was presented: “Chem¬ 
ical Industries in North Carolina,** by F. C. Vilbrandt; “The Chlorination of Juglone 
in hot Acetic Add/* by A. S. Wheeler and J, L. McEwen; “The Bromination of 2- 
■ Amiiio-p-xylene/* by' A. „S* WTheeier'. and; E.„ W. Constable;. “The 'Schohl and' Pedley 
/Method-for Detenninatioii' of. ' Calcium ^ Compared with McCradden’s' 'V61um.etriC", 
Method/* by J. O. Halverson' and L.''M. Dixon; “A New Kletone Reagent:/p-Bromo-^ 
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phenylsemicarbazide by A. S. Wheeler and J. A. Bender; “The Constitution of the Di- 
cMorohydroxyethylidene-bis-nitroanilines,” by A. S, Wheeler and S. C. Stnith; “Prob¬ 
lems'of the Chemist in the Textile Industry/’ by K. W. Franke; “A Vacuum Gage,” 
by M. L. Hamlin; “A Peculiar Reaction Between Dichloroacetic Acid and Aromatic 
Amines/’ by A. S. Wheeler and S. C. Smith; “A Peculiar Phenomenon of the Bunsen 
Burner/’ by H. B. ArbucMe; “A Suggestion in Regard to Some Problems Relating to 
the Hydration of Ions,” by F* E. Randolph. 

The following offices were elected for 1923: J. O. Halverson, president; F. C. 
Vilbrandt, vice president; Paul W'. Gross, councilor; and Teland B. Rhodes, secretary- 
treasurer. LsrAND B, Rhodes, Secretary 

northeastern section 

The 186th meeting of the Section was held on May 11, in Boston, Mass. The 
following addresses were given: “The Chemical and Physical Aids to Diagnosis,” by 
Allan Winter Rovre; and “Some Chemistry of the Insect World,” by Gorham W. Harris. 

E. B. Middard, Secretary 

OMAHA SECTION 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section was held on May 1, at the plant of the 
American Smelting and Refining Co., with the following program: “The Omaha Plant, 
American Smelting and Refining Co., as an Industry,” by A. F. Hall; “Chemistry as 
Applied to bead Bullion Refining,” by B. N. Kilbourn; “Chemistry as Applied to the 
Smelting of Non-ferrous Metals,” by V. T. Price; “The Chemistry and Uses of Bismuth/’ 
by J. O. Betterton; and “The baboratory and Assaying Department, Its Purpose and 
Relation to the Plant,” by F. Wurgler. R. 3sr. PBRsms, Secretary 

At the meeting of the Section, held on May 17, Fdgar Fahs Smith gave a short 
talk on M. Carey bea, a former prominent chemist of Philadelphia, bom one hundred 
years ago. There was also an address by Henry Green, of the New Jersey Zinc Co., 
on “Structure.” J. Howard Graham, 

PITTSBURGH section 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Section, held on May 17, Jacob Rosen- 
bloom, of Pittsburgh, addressed the members on the subject “The Urologist or Water 
Caster in Art.” s. Statedsr, Secretary 

PURDUE SECTION 

On April 21, FHwood Hendrick, of New York City, addressed the meeting of the 
Section, his subject being “The Sense of Smell.” 

At the meeting of the Section, on May 2, F- C. Franklin, president of the American 
Chemical Society, delivered his lecture on “The Ammonia System of Compounds.” 

The following officers have been elected by the Section for 1923: C. B. Jordan, 
chairman; R. F- Nelson, vice chairman; F. G. Mahin, councilor; and M. G. Mallon, 
secretary-treasurer. ■, , Margubrite G. 

ROCHESTER SECTION 

The 156th regular meeting of the Section occurred on May 7, when biucoln Burrows, 
of the Eastman Kodak Co., gave a lecture on “Soap and Glycerine/■ 

Gn May 15, the members of the Section were invited to hear a lecture by Paul'D. 
Foote, of the United States Bureau of Standards, his subject being “The Alchemist/’ 

The following officers for 1923 have been elected: Edward B. beary, chairman; 

:. bincoln; Burrows," vice chairman; Erie M. . Billings, ■ secretary-treasurer;, O,., I. Chormaiin, ■ 
William[^WebbJand^CharIes Hutchison, executive committee. 

- 3E. 'BnAisrGS, Secretary"' 
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SAINT LOUIS SJ^CTION 

On May 7, John R. Hoff, Jr., of Garrett & Company, St. I^oiiis, addressed the 
meeting of the Section. His subject was "Some Modern Conceptions of Alcoholic 
Fermentation.” 

The Section held a joint meeting with the American Society of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers and American Ceramic Society on May 18, W, B. Chapman, of Chapman Engi¬ 
neering Co., New York City, spoke on "Fuel Saving in Modern Gas Producers and In¬ 
dustrial Furnaces,” and Paul V. Buim, general secretary of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, gave an illustrated talk on "A Trip to Cuba, Panama and Costa 'Rica.” 

H. A. CarJvTON, Secretary 


SACRAMKNTO SncXION 

A business meeting of the Section was held on May 9. Reports of various com¬ 
mittees were received, future programs were discussed, and important announcements 
were made. j. H. Norton, Secretary 

SOUTH JERSEY SECTION 

The 20th regular meeting of the Section was held on April 26, when Winfield Scott 
spoke on "The Acceleration of Vulcanization in Rubber,” giving a history of the dis¬ 
covery and use of accelerators. W. F. Twombly,^ 

SYRACUSE SECTION 

On April 27, the Section elected the following officers for 1923: Ross A. Baker, 
president; W. B. Hicks, vice president; John H. Nair, secretary; Paul S. Craig, treas¬ 
urer; A. W. Kimman, councilor. 

On May 7, A. F. Holleman, of Amsterdam, Netherlands, addressed the members 
of the Section, his subject being "Research at the University of Amsterdam,” 

John H. Nair, Secretary 

TOLEDO SECTION 

At the regular meeting of the Section, held on May 15, O. F. Hedenburg, of the 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., gave an address on "Chemistry as Applied to the 
Insecticide Industry.” ‘ Guy E. Van Sic^b, 

UNIVERSITY OE ILLINOIS ■ SECTION ' 

An intersectionai meeting of the American Chemical Society was held with the 
University of Tlljiiois Section, "at Urbana, Illinois,'’ on May'4 and: 5. , The''following 
program'was presented: 

Friday, May 4th-—2:00 E.M. 

GENERAL MEETING ^ ^ ^ 

Introductory—Professor: W.. A.; Noyes. 

AddressThe Ammonia System, of Compounds—President' E-. C, Franklin. 

Address: The 'Development of "our Grganic'Chemical Industry—Br.'L. F. Nickell. 

4- 00''p.M'.-—A thfetic'Games,/Urbana Gountr'y Club. , 

''6:15'p.M.-—Luncheon,,and;Social.Hour.. 

,8':30''F.M,.-—Short'Talk,Rre'sidentFranklm.:,- 

Entertaminent''by Alpha": CM''Iota Sigma Pi and Gamma Pi Upsilon.',' 
Saturday, May 5th—8: 00 A.M. 

■'GENERAL'MEETING \ 

'Eppular'" Lecture;* Home 'Remedies—Their Claims Versus Composition—Dr,P, N, 
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9:30 a.m,—GROUP, ■ M:8:eTlNGS 

12:00 M.—^I^tincheon tinder auspices of Chemistry Club at the ‘"Green Tea Pot/* 

2:00 P.M.—Inspection of University Buildings and Grounds. 

■Cars will leave from the drive in front of the Chemistry Building. 

PHYSICAUAND INORGANIC GROUP,' ■ 

Some Reactions in the Corona Discharge and the Temperature Corresponding to i^quil- 
ibrium—Gerald U. Wendt, Standard Oil Company. 

Blectroiytic Polarization—H. P. Cady, University of Kansas. 

The, Separation of the Isotopes of Chlorine, Mercury, Cadmium and Zinc—W. D. 
Harkins, University of Chicago. 

Alpha Ray Tracks in Gases—R. W. Ryan and W. D. Harkins, University of Chicago. 

The Accurate Measurements of the Heats of Vaporization of Uiquids—J. H. Mathews, 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Solubility of Barium Manganate and the Equilibrium Between Manganate and 
Permanganate—H, I. Schlesinger, University of Chicago. 

Colloidal Ferric Hydroxide and,Ferric Hydroxide Gel— R. E* Wilson, Standard Oil 
Company. 

Heats of Vaporization of Metals—M. F. Fogler and W. H. Rodebush, University of, 
Illinois. 

Total and Partial Pressures of Aqueous Ammonia Solutions—T. A. Wilson and Gerhard 
Dietrichson, University of Illinois.. 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
W. J. Hoskins, Presiding 

Combustion of Hydrogen and Carbon Monoxide by Various Oxides—M. J. Bradley, 

, University of Illinois. , 

An Improved Apparatus for Fuel Gas Analysis—^F. E. Vandeveer, University of Illinois. 

Report of Investigation Work in Progress by the Ceramic Department; University of 
liiinois^—C. W. Parmelee, University of Illinois, 

Muriatic Tank Cars—L. F. Nickell, Monsanto Chemical Works. 

The Tantalum Electrolytic Valve—E. W. Engle, Fansteel Products Company. 

The Manufacturing Laboratory of the Public Health Institute—F/C. Whitmore, 

• Northwestern' University. , ' 

Laboratory Type of High Temperature Furnace for Investigation Work on Alloys— 
M. M. 'Austin, University of Illinois. ■■ v 

Development of Redmanol—^Frank P. Brock, Redmanol Chemical Products Company. 

ORGANIC GROUP 

Some' Recent'Studies Concerning Organo-Magnesium Halides—Henry Gilman,,'Iowa' 
State 'College. ■ " ■ . 

The Migration of Acyl from Nitrogen to Oxygen—^L. Charles, Raiford,,'State University ■' 
■. ,of Iowa, ' ;', 

Reminiscences in the Manufacture ;of Phenol. Plastics—Frank P.' Brock, ■Redmanol 
.■ Chemical ■'Products Company. 

' Insuiin^David, Klein, Wilson,. Laboratory, Chicago, Ill.," ' 

' .Recent Developments in the ■ Manufacture^ and 'Use', of ■ Furfural-Carl „,S. ■M.in'er, ■ .John" 

.. " .P, Tricky and Harold.^ J.'Brownlee, ;'Mmer'Laboratories, Chicago, ,111. 

'v 

"Walton, University'of Wisconsin,'''Presi'dmg. 

',A Quantitative Analysis, of,^ Present: Aims in'.TeacMii'g''"Fresh'm'eii' .Chemistry-^Jacob;,; 
Coniog,, University 'of,Iowa. 
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Outline of the Essential Topics in a College Course of Elementary Chemistry'—Tonis 
A. Test, Purdue University. 

The Aims and Methods of First Year College Chemistry—^James H. Ransom/James 
Miiiildll University. B. T. Engws, Secretary 


uNivjSRSii^y or? Michigan section 

On April 26, E, C. .Franklin, president of the American Chemical Society, addressed' 
the members, his subject being “The Ammonia System of Compounds.” 

, C. C. MuLocim, Secretary . 

VIRGINIA SI^CTION 

The 58th meeting of the Section occurred on May 11, when R. E. Loving, of the 
University of Richmond, addressed the members on “The Physics of the Air.” 

The following officers for 1923 were elected at this meeting: Wortley F. Rudd, chair¬ 
man; Hall Canter, vice chairman; L. C, Bird, secretary-treasurer; Garnett Ryland and 
Graham Edgar, councilors. W. G. Crockett, Secretary 

WASHINGTON, D. C. SECTION 

The 344th meeting of the Section occurred on May 10. The Program consisted 
of contributions by a considerable number of members who described novel methods 
for analytical work, for physical measurements, or Laboratory manipulation. In a 
number of cases demonstrations of unusual and new forms of apparatus were made. 

J. B. 'Rmii, Secretary 

WESTERN NEW'YORK .SECTION, : 

On April 21, E* C. Franklin, president of the American Chemical Society, delivered 
his lecture entitled “The Ammonia System of Compounds,” before the members of the 
Section. I?. w. Hess, Secretary 

WISCONSIN SECTION 

At the regular meeting of the Section, held on April 11, T. Svedberg spoke on 
“Recent Advances in Colloid Chemistry.” 

V “Hitrogen: A Theme with Variations,” was the subject of the address delivered 
by Lauder W. Jones, of the depertment of chemistry, Princeton University, on April 
18, before the Section. 

On May 9, E. C. Franklin, President of the American Chemical Society, gave his 
lecture on “The Ammonia System of Compounds,” before the meeting of the members. 

'Farrington'BAN mEs, 


DECEASED 

Brady,''7S42 Marquette 'Ave., CMcago, lU." '..Bied, April'26,' 1923, 

John F. McBride, 340 South Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. Died, March 5, 1923. 
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EDWARD WILLIAMS MORLEY 
1838-1923 

Edward Williams Morley, son of Rev. S. B. and Anna C. (Treat) Morley, 
was born in Newark, New Jersey/ on January '29, ■ 1838. Soon after His. 
birth Ms parents moved to Hartford, Conn., where they lived until 1851, 
when his father was called to the pastorate of the First Congregational 
Church in Attleboro, Massachusetts. A severe illness in early boyhood 
left such effects on the young Edward that his preparatory studies were 
carried on with difficulty and for the most part at home under the tutelage 
of Ms father. In 1857, the family moved to Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
for the purpose of putting the sons, of which there were three, through 
Williams College, the Alma Mater of the father. Edward expected to 
enter the Freshman class, but the college authorities found him well 
qualified for the Sophomore class, in which he was duly enrolled. He 
graduated in 1860, and then entered Andover Theological Seminary, 
from which he graduated in 1864. 

His health was still poor so that he did not feel able to undertake the 
duties of a minister, but spent the year 1864-5 in the service of the Sani¬ 
tary Commission—the civil war being then' in progress—in charge of 
their Station at Fort Monroe, Virginia. The next year he spent in study, 
and in 1866 read his first paper before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science on ‘'The Latitude of the Williams College Ob¬ 
servatory.*'^ During the years 1866-1868 he was teaching in the South 
BerksMre Academy at Marlboro, Massachusetts. The ill health which had 
been troubling Mm for so long now having passed away, he sought and 
found an opportunity to preach at Twinsburg, Ohio, and almost at the 
same time was offered a professorsMp of Natural History and Chemistry in 
Western Reserve College at Hudson, Ohio, which he accepted. Just before 
taking up the duties of this new position he married Miss Isabella E. Birdsall 
of West Winsted, Conn,, who was then residing at Hillsdale, New York, 

At first Professor Morley was obliged to give instruction in most of the 
sciences, but his chief interest was in chemistry and he at once had a small 
room fitted up as a laboratory where, as one of the early catalogs states: 
“The class perform under the guidance of the professor aU those experi¬ 
ments which are suitable for them, while those which demand more ex¬ 
perience are performed for the class by the teacher." A course in quan¬ 
titative analysis was also given at this early date. 

Professor Morley was always an indefatigable worker. Later in life 
he remarked that up to the time of his first vacation in 1895 he had always 
considered 14 hours a fair day's work. During Ms first 10 years at Hud¬ 
son he published 5 papers on^various subjects besides doing a good deal of 
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outside analytical work. In 1873 he also took on the Professorship of 
Cliemistry and Toxicology in the Cleveland Medical School/which necessi¬ 
tated his spending considerable time going back and forth to Cleveland. 
This position lie resigned in 1888, after he had been in Cleveland some 
years. In 1878 he became interested in studying the variation of the 
oxygen content of the atmosphere and spent three years working on this 
subject. He determined the proportion of oxygen in the air from various 
parts of the globe or, where samples could not well be sent to him, analyses 
were made by chemists on the spot. In 1880 he determined the oxygen 
content of the. air on 110 consecutive days in order to test the so-called 
Loomis-Morley hypothesis, according to which deficiency of oxygen was 
supposed to occur at times of high barometric pressure, due to downward 
currents bringing air from high altitudes to the surface of the earth. 
He summed up Ms results in the following words: “The theory that de¬ 
ficiencies in the amount of oxygen in the atmosphere are caused by the 
descent of air from an elevation fairly well agrees with the facts.”^ Dur¬ 
ing the course of this work he devised and constructed a new form of pre¬ 
cision eudiometer for the rapid determination of oxygen in air. 

In 1882 Western Reserve College was moved to Cleveland and was 
thereafter known as Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 
During this period Professor Morley served on the building committee 
and was one of its most active members, taking a great interest in the 
establishment of the college in its new quarters. As soon as he became 
settled in Cleveland he began the magnum opus oi his life: “On the Den¬ 
sities of Oxygen and Hydrogen and the Ratio in which They Combine/' He 
was occupied with this for 11 years and had it ready for publication in 
1895. It appeared as '^Smithsonian Contribution to.Knowledge," No. 980 
and was also printed in German in th^ Zeitschrift fur physikalische Chemie, 
20 (1896) . This research at once gave him a world-wide reputation as a 
scientist of the first rank. In it one sees his remarkable insight into the 
: fundaments nature.of the'problem,'Ms/.great skillin'devising':'and. manipu¬ 
lating apparatus, his precision of measurement, and his great patience and 
perseverance in overcoming obstacles at times seemingly insurmountable. 
It is a remarkable tribute to Ms work that now, after nearly 30 years, the 
accepted values of most of the quantities, which are the averages of the best 
recent work in this field, are practically identical with those found by him.® 

This research affords an excellent example of the thoroughness of 
Professor Motley's work and the care wMch he took to avoid unconscious 
bias. It consisted ofthree■ parts,' each supplying' an, independent, basiS' 
His principal papers on tMs 'Subjectnre: On a Possible Cause of Variati'onin the. 
Proportion of Oxygen in the Air, vim J. [3] 18, 168 (1879), and [3] 22, 417> 429 

(1881); Methods for Accurate and Rapid Analyses of Air, Am. CMw. J., 3, 275 (1881). 

® As to the density of oxygen, see the summary by Moles, quoted by the Committee 
on Atomic Weights for this year, This JouiWAn, 4S, 566 (1923). 
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for caknlating the ratio by weight in which hydrogen and oxygen combine, 
(a) Hydrogen was weighed and then the amount of oxygen with which' it 
combined was weighed. (6) The weight of the water' formed from the 
weighed quantities of hydrogen and oxygen was also determined. ' Several 
sets of determinations were carried out, and the final calculations of the 
ratio were not made until all of them were finished, (c) The densities of 
hydrogen and oxygen were determined and then the ratio by volume in 
which these gases combine was found; then from these data were calculated 
the ratios b}^ weight. These last calculations were not made, however, 
until after the work had been accepted for publication by the Smithsonian 
Institution. After' that, Professor Morley vrent to Washington, completed 
the calculations, and only then learned that the third series agreed with 
the first two to within less than 1 part in 10,000. As he remarked in one 
of his papers, “The scientific conscience is rather rigorous.” 

Many other papers published by Professor Morley during or after this 
period were the results of work bearing on the research we have Just been', 
discussing as, for example, “On the amount of moisture remaining in a 
gas after drying with sulfuric acid,”^- “One the Amount of Moisture'Re-' 
maining in a Gas after Drying with Phosphorus Pentoxide,”® and “On 
the Vapor Tension of Mercury at Ordinary Temperatures.”®^^^^^^^^^ 
Professor Morley had a remarkably versatile mind which embraced with 
equal ease any one of the physical sciences. His knowledge of mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy was greater than that of many devotees of those 
sciences, and the physicists considered him as one of their own. At the 
same time that he was carrying on the work on oxygen and hydrogen he 
was also collaborating with Professor Michelson in developing the inter¬ 
ferometer, an instrument for measuring lengths in terms of the wavelengths 
of light. They used this instrument to determine the relative motion 
of the earth and the luminiferous ether. ^ A little later, with Professor 
W. A. Rogers he used it for measuring the expansion of metallic barsA 
In 1904 he again took up the ether drift experiments with Professor D. G. 
Miller® under improved conditions, but stiU found that the effect, if any, 
was'''much less than expected according to the Newtonian'theoiy-.^^'/.T 
course has brought these experiments into' prominence again .since jthe"' 
Einstein theory has appeared, and Professor Miller has been repeating 
them, at; the Mount Wilson'Observatory.:. Previous to this'''fae''and' .Pro-,', 
fessor MiHer .had used^ a similar, apparatus in experim'enting. withThe've-'',' 
locity;of light in.a magnetic field.^® ■ They also cQllabGrated'on experiments^'""', 
to determine the thermal expansion of certain 'gases,.'..aS'.' air,' nitrogen,'bxy- : ' 
Mw; J. 5a., [3] 30, 140 (1885). 

^ Ibid„ [3] 34, 19§ (1887). See Journal, 26, 1171 (1904). 

^ Proc. Am, Assoc. Adv. Sci,, 1890, 91, and also Am. J. 5a., [4] 18, 83 (1904). 

7 Am. J. 5a., |3] 34, 333 (1887). « Phys. Rep., 4, 1, 106 (1897). 

s PML Mag., [6] 9, 669, 680 (1805). , ^ Phys. Rep., 7, 2S3 (1898). 
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geii and carbon dioxide. Unfortunately, these papers were never pub¬ 
lished, only an abstract of them appearing in the Proceedings of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Ill connection with these last experiments, Professor Morley devised 
a new form of differential manometer by which differences of gaseous pres¬ 
sure down to 0.0001 mm. of mercury could be measured. He developed 
another type of this manometer in collaboration with Mr. C. F. Brush, 
with whom he also carried on a series' of experiments on ‘‘The Conduction 
of Heat Through Water Vapor.''^^ 

During the Pludson period, Professor Morley was sorely put to it to find 
ways and means to supply his needs for apparatus and books, for the 
college was able to purchase only what few things were indispensable for 
the student laboratory. He early realized the need of a good library for 
the proper prosecution of his research and, therefore, welcomed the op¬ 
portunity of teaching in the Medical School, for that together with what 
outside analytical work he could do enabled him to buy the apparatus he 
needed and gradually accumulate a library. By the time he had finished 
the research on oxygen and hydrogen he possessed one of the most com¬ 
plete libraries of journals on pure chemistry, including full sets of the early 
ones in English, Trench and German, to be found in the United States. 
He also took the Journal of the Russian Physico-clwmical Society for a time 
and learned to read Russian, so as to be able to follow the work in that 
country along the line of his research. After his retirement from active 
teaching in 1906, the college purchased this library and it is now housed 
in the new chemical laboratory, built in 1908-1909, for which he drew 
plans, and which is known as the Morley Chemical Laboratory. 

Professor Morley with all of his greatness was by disposition of a most 
retiring and modest nature, almost too much so for his own good, as he was 
but little known outside the ranks of chemists and physicists. He could 
not bring himself to make the first move in approaching strangers, but 
once having formed an acquaintance he became most cordial and com¬ 
panionable. He enjoyed in his own quiet way the recognition and honors 
which came to him after the completion of his work on oxygen and hydro¬ 
gen. As he expressed it to his classmates of Williams at their fiftieth 
anniversary, “Teaching has not absorbed all my time and strength, and 
I ha,ve done some pieces of scientific work which are held in good esteem, 
but these are mostly too technical to be described or even named here/ - 
The honors which came to him he speaks of thus : “The degree of LL^D. 
has been given me by three colleges, one of which was our Alma Mater 
(the others were Western Reserve and Lafayette, and in 1912 he received it 
also from the University of Pittsburgh), the degree of Ph.D. by one (Woo- 
;'ster),:'and'the''Doctorate of.Science by Yale.^ ■ lam member;:of.the'".Na- 
^^Proc, Am. Assoc. Adv. Scl, 1897, 123. ^^Am.J. Sci., [4] 13,455 (1902). 

Reports Brit Assoc, Advan. Sci., 1901, p. 525. 
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tional Academ}^- of Sciences, and have been- President of the' American-' 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and of the American Chemical 
Society, of which latter I am the only American honorary member. 
The Royal Institution of London has made me an honorary member. 
The Chemical Society of the same city has made me a Foreign Member, 
and the British Association for the Advancement of Science has made me 
a Corresponding Member.'^ Besides these, under the Harrison adminis¬ 
tration he was one of the 4 members at large of the committee to receive 
the United States Prototype Metric Standards at the White House. In 
1901 he was sent to Paris as the American delegate to the General Confer¬ 
ence on International Weights and Measures. He was awarded the follow¬ 
ing medals: the Sir Humphrey Davy Medal by the Royal Society of 
London in 1907, the Ellipt Cresson Medal by the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia in 1912 and the Willard Gibbs Medal by the Chicago Section 
of the American Chemical Society in 1917. In 1912 he was Honorary 
President of the 8th International Congress of Applied Chemistry, and he 
was a member or fellow of many learned societies in this country and 
abroad. He goes on to say, ‘ T have declined some attractive calls to other 
fields of work, and so my life has contained few incidents of interest/^ 

^ ‘My health has been such as to occasion more care and solicitude than in 
the case of most, but I have been kept from work by illness not more than 
eight weeks in the forty years of my work as a teacher.’* He possessed 
remarkable vitality, however, which was a great factoriin enabling him to 
finish successfully so many tasks; but no constitution could withstand 
indefinitely the strain of long hours and hard work, which he constantly 
imposed upon himself. In 1895 his strength gave out and he was com¬ 
pelled to rest. The college authorities granted him a year’s leave of 
absence, the only one during his teaching experience, and he spent it with 
Mrs. Morley in recuperation and travel abroad. After Ms iretihrn in 1896 
he was given additional assistance and in 1898 the Trustees voted to re¬ 
lieve him of as much teaching as he was willing to relinquish so that he 
could give more time to research. He chose, however, to retain the 
courses in general chemistry and in quantitative analysis, and he con¬ 
tinued to teach these until he retired as Professor Emeritus ml906. 

Professor Morley had a remarkably retentive mind, so that practically 
everything which he read was stored in his memory, whence it could be 
' drawn whenever needed. ■ He not only possessed great clarity": of expression 
in writing and speaking but, what is rarer, he had the ability to present 
scientific matters so that they were interesting to the layman. His public 

; ■' ■ Tke following are' the societies not- mentiotied in the text of whicli he ' was, a mem¬ 
ber:' -'.'The-American Academy of 'Arts and 'Sciences of Boston,'-American-PHilosophical 
Society, Washington Academy of Science, Astronomical and Astrophysical Society of 
.-America,, G'erman Uhemical-.-Society,'.; French '-Physical Society.,- 
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lectures on such subjects as the ether-drift experiments were always well, 
attended, and he held the interest of his audience to the very end. 

Next after research he enjoyed exercising his skill on difficult chemical 
analyses, and during his last years in Cleveland he analyzed many complex 
minerals for his friend and colleague, Professor H. P, Cushing, who spent 
a portion of his time with the New York Geological Survey. This sort of ■ 
^work he continued as a pastime after he retired, and his last published 
paper was in collaboration with Professor Joseph P. Iddings on ‘'Contribu¬ 
tions to the Petrography of Java and Celebes.” 

From what has been said it is seen that Professor Morley was a man of 
remarkable versatility. His brother says of him, “He would easily have 
made a great theologian. He was surpassed by none and equalled by few 
in his knowledge of Greek and Hebrew. He would have been eminent in; 
mathematics, astronomy or the humanities. He had a broad knowledge 
and wonderful appreciation of literature and music, both of which he culti¬ 
vated to the end of his life,” He was a really good amateur. musician. 
He played the chapel organ in the early days at Hudson and at Cleveland 
took an active interest in the musical life of the College. After he retired 
this versatility helped him greatly in getting the most enjoyment out of 
his declining years. I quote again from his letter to his classmates: 
“In 1906, after teaching just forty years, I retired, hoping by timely rest 
from hard work, to retain a fair degree of health and good spirits and 
power of enjoyment. I built a house and a small laboratory in West 
Hartford, Conn., and we are living there, seeming to find as much en¬ 
joyment as at any time in our lives.” He also took a great deal of pleasure 
in out-of-door life, as in the growing of gladioli, using his camera and touring 
New England in his automobile, which he always drove himself. Only 
last summer he and Mrs. Morley, whose death preceded his by only a few 
months, took a trip into Northern Mass, and Vermont in their automobile. 

Professor Morley was taken to the Hartford Hospital for an operation 
on January 21.. ' Another operation was found, .to, be:necessary" about" three 
weeks later, which'.was not ,sm and .from'which; he was, expected to, 
'.recover.- .' Unexpected complications, however, set'in and carried Mm off, 
"'■■suddenly on February, 24, just a short time after his eighty-fifth birthday. 

, "H'e is buried.in Pittsfield',.'. Massachusetts, where Ms father and mother are' 
also buried. 

He lived To a,,: ripe old age, therefore, and it is a pleasure'to, know that, 
,., bis last years 'Were" filled with so much , that was pleas^ant. . The work of Ms 
,.,,earlier years remains as a lasting memorial of Ms genius. , „ His long, teaching 
'service endeared him'to'several generations of students, and his'colleagues' 
'■ and "scientific' friendS'will ever cherish,'Ms .memory,for his'high, ideals," wise 
co.unsel'and'.'unselfish service. Orm;,F reeman To,wer'''' 
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Proceedings 

COUNCIL 

Dr. B. C. Frankiin, president of the American Chemical Society, appointed Dr. 
Arthur D. Dittle, of Brookline, Mass., as the Society’s representative at the inauguration 
of Dr. Samuel Wesley Stratton as president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, held on June 11, 1923. 

MUMBE^RS ELEJCTED MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1923 

Adams, Israel S., Pennsbur^, Pa. 

Bird, Emerson Wheat, 70S Atlantic Ave., Collingswood, N. J. 

Bird, L. C,, 2416 A. Grove Ave., Richmond, Va. 

Corey, U. S. Naval Medical School, Washington, D. C. 

Cottringer, Paul, 608 W. Larkin St., Midland, Mich. 

Courtney, Thos. E., 64 Highland Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Crandell, Dean De E., Arnold House, Oakfield, N. Y. 

Davis, L. I., Food & Drug Division vState Board of Health, Austin, Texas. 

Davis, Noah S., Jr., Deephaven Camp, Ashland, N. Y. 

De Frates, Joseph S., 125 Harvard Ave., Collingswood, N. J. 

Di Monaco, Peter Alexander, 19 Henchman vSt., Boston, 16, Mass 
Dressel, Grayton F., Frankford, Michigan. 

Duckers, Grace E., 112 West TJniou Ave,, Bound Brook, N. J. 

Dvorak, Joseph, 3577,'East'142nd,St.,-Cleveland,"Ohio.-"' 

Ebaugh, Frank Wright, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Egner, Hans, Experimentalfeltet, Sweden, 

Emerson, Oliver H., Hawaiian Volcano Observatory, Hilo, Hawaii. 

Etzold, F. O., Overlook Terrace, Leonia, N. J. 

Feld, Joseph M., 1412 Washington Ave., New York City, 

Ford, Aubrey E., 349 4tli Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 

Francisco, O. C., Jr., 1016 N. Zangs Blvd., Dallas, Texas. 

Frank,, Samuel, 173 Henry St., New York City. " 

Frazier,'M.Josephine,',Puente,,'CaUfoniia.-'- 
Fruehan,'August, 60,'Leno,X:St'.,'lJniontown,''Pa, 

■Fuchs, F. E..'38Forest'Ave.', Galdw'ell, N.'J. ' 

GahSj.Lockered S.,, 1758 Gorstich Ave,, B,aItimore, Md, ■■■'.■ 

Gerthj^Max M.,,5248 So.'Honore St., Chicago, III. ■" 

Glenn, Miltiades L.,'Box 408, Wesleyville. Pa. ■ 

Goodman, Jas,,',G'., 400 S., Main St., „Jersey Shore, Fa. 

■Harding, Reginald, 130 Webster Ave., Syracuse, N.'y.-" , 

Harkins, Frank B.,/Qficma,Delaware, Faltal,.Chile,.South America. , 

Heege, FrederickF.,',32l8-W.^'52ndSt., Cleveland, Ohio.' ■ , 

Herting,. G.,Claire, 22 High St„ Pottstown, Pa. 

Honig, ■P.,;"47,J,uHana'straat 47, Rijswijkj'Z. H.,'Holland 
H'oward,Fred'A.,'01dCo,lonyAve.,'Woliaston,Mass.- 
,Hyde, Harvey ■W., 112■River St.', Watertown,,N.,W. ■ 

Ingmanson, John H.,.'316 W. 95th St., New'York City.: 

■Jablons, Be,nja'mm, ^49S'^ West End: Ave.,, New York, City. , 

Joachim, Herman L.', F. G. Box 768,'Bogalusa, La. ■ 

Knowles, John T., 7337'Eberhart Ave., Chicago,-111. ■' 

Knnhauser,,Frank, 67 Starch,Industry, Kaxnov n-Plane,'Czechoslovakia,'■ ■'■ 

Livshis, Laura'Jane, 2910 Logan'Bl'vd., Chicago, III. 

Lucas, G. H. W., Chem, Lab,, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Mann, Wm. A., 6043/Kj|,nibairk .Ave.,, Chica'go^ Ill, ■. 

Marshall,, Mo'rris D., 15 IdlewikiBt.., ,AnstQn,''Mass. ■ ^ ■■:'■ ■■ 

Mason, .Miss Inez D;, Isabella Thobum College, Lucknow, India. 

Maxwell, Mildred.E., 28 Corwin Ave., 'Zanesville, Ohio. 

McLachlan, N. E., 408 South 12th East, Sait Lake City, Utah, 

Moran, James J., 610 Wood St., Vineland, N. J, 
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NickowitK, Max N., Dupont Dabrikoid Co.» Fairfield, Conn. 

Oden, Sven L. A., Oorganiska Daboratoriet, Kgl Tekniska Hogskokii, Stockholm, Sweden. 
O’Grady, Thomas J,, New York Rubricating Oil Co., 116 Broad St., New York City. 
Parkhiirst, Reginald B., 99 Reighton St., Rynn, Mass. 

Parry, V. F., 6941 Meade St., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Pusateri, Michael A., 1111 N. Central Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Roehner, Theodore G., Willow Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. * 

Shack, Louis Mark, 104 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 

Smith, Charles S., Box 221, Rlldand, Pa. 

Smith, William O., Thaw Hall, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Spedding, F. H,, 917 Greenwood Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sterrett, M. Brown, 3228 6th A'C'e., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
von Isakovics, Mary Upshur, Monticello, N, Y. 

Watson, George W., Union Malleable Iron Co., Fast Moline, Ill. 

Westgatei Ralph S., 23 Vine St., c/o E. R. Squibb & Sons, Brooklyn N. Y. 

Wickes, EHphalet, c/o Mr. R. H. Cory, Dana Place, Englewood, N. J. 

Wochele, H. J., 11900 Say well, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wklff, William A., 230 East 26th St., New York City, 

Woodward, Gladys E*. 194 Warrenton Ave., Hartford, Conn, 

Yung, Chi Chao, 1110 Wertlatid St., Charlottesville, Va. 

Zergiebel, C. P., 417 Waldron St., W. Lafayette, Indiana. 

CORPORATION MEMBER 

Joseph H. Wallace & Co., Temple Court Building, New York City. 


MEETINGS OF THE SECTIONS 

(Full reports of all meetings should be sent to Secretary Charles ly. Parsons, 1709 G St., 

N. W., Washington, D. G.) 

AMES SECTION 

At the business meeting of the Section, held on June 6, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Anson Hayes, chairman; V. E. Nelson, vice chairman; 
U. B. Waite, secretaxy-treasurer; and Henry Hilman, councilor. 

R. B. WAim, Secretary 

' ' ARKANSAS'SECTION';- ^ 

The spring meeting of the Section was held on June 12, when Edgar F. Smith, 
provost emei'itus, University of Pennsylvania, addressed the members. 

The following officers for 1923-1924, have been elected by the Section: J. W. 
Johnson, chairman; G/W, Roark, Jr„ vice chairman; J. W. Read, secretary; H. G. 
■Lewis, treasurer';^ and Harrison Hale, councilor.;' ■, j. w. Rxud, Secretary ' 

CHICAGO SECTION 

On June 14, Frank C. Whitmore, of Northwestern University, addressed the 
Section, his subject being ^'The Human Side of Mercury.’R The usual group meetings 
were held ufter'■the, address ■of the evening. Secretary. ' 

, . CINCINNATI SECTION . .. 

The following officers have been elected by the Section: A. P. Matthews, chair¬ 
man; Thos. R. Midgely, ffx'st vice chairman; Julius Greyer, second vice chairman; 
Geo. K. Elliott, trustee; A. O. Snoddy, secretary-treasurer; and A. B. Davis, Martin 
Fischer and C. P. lyong, councilors. A. O. Bnoddy, Secretary 
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Ci:.BV]eLAND SECTION 

The second annual spring meeting of the Section was held in Cleveland on May 23, 
in conjunction with adjacent Sections. Various excursions to industrial plants were 
conducted during the day. The chief speaker at the evening meeting was H. H. Bow, 
president of the Dow Chemical Co.; Midland, Mich,, whose subject was '^Business 
Opportunities in Japan.” H. S. Booth, Secretary 

CORNEBB SECTION 

The following officers for 1923-1924 have been elected by the Section: M, T. 
Nichols, chairman; F. R. Georgia, vice chairman; C. W. Mason, secretary-treasurer; 
F. H. Rhodes and G. R. Gillette, executive committee. C. W. Mason, Secretary 

DETROIT SECTION 

The Section held a joint meeting, on May 24, with the chemical and bacteriological 
section of the American Water Works Association, at Detroit, when the following pro¬ 
gram was presented: **The Hardness of American Municipal Water Supplies,” by W. 
D. Collins, of the IT. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C.; “The Physiological 
Effect of the Mineral Content of Drinking Water,” by F- S. Chase, of Metcalf & Bddy, 
Boston, Mass., and H. C. Hamilton, of Parke-Davis Company; “Corrosion in Hot 
Water Systems,” by C. R. Texter, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.; “The Removal 
of Dissolved Gases from Water,” by J. R. McDermet, of the Elliot Company, Jeannette, 
Pa.; and '"Zeolite Softening of Boiler Feed Water,” by S. T. Powell, of Baltimore County 
Water & Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. S. R. WmsoN, 

' 'ERIE: SECTION 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section occurred on June 11, when H. T. 
Clarke, of the Eastman Kodak Company, addressed the members on the subject of 
“Research Organic Chemicals.” u. A, Kmurnnh, Secretary 

DEHIGH VADDEY SECTION 

The annual picnic of the section was held on June 2, at Saylor’s Take, Saylorsburg, 
Fn*;' ■ R..'K, BoGUie, 

DOUISIANA SECTION. . ' ■ 

On June 1, Edgar F. Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania, addressed the 
meeting of the Section, his subject being “Early Organic Chemistry in the United 
StatesJ’ 

At the meeting of the Section, held on June 15, Robert Gleiik, curator of the State 
Museum,/spoke ;on4'Soniev;Unfamiiiar Resources'df Epuisiana.”';; 

MI. R.'Stkvbns,''; 

■■'■MARYLAND-SECTION " ' 

A joint meeting by the local Section with the Baltimore Section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers w'as held on May 25, when E. B. Miller, of the 
Davison Chemical Company, spoke on “Refining and Recovery of Petroleum Oils by 
Silica Gel,”. K akvitt, Secretary 

' MIDLAND SECTION; 

The 17th meeting of the Section occurred on March 29. H. H. Dow spoke on 
“Chemical Industries of'the^' Pacific Goast,.and''Japan,” and.'.C; 'H.''Wagner,'of 'tlie'"'',Gen“ 
eral Ceramics Company, gave an illustrated talk on “The Manufacture of Chemical 
Stoneware.” 
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The IStli meeting was held on April 27, when E. C. Eraiiklin, president of the 
American Chemical Society, gave his address on "The Animonia System of Coni- 
poniids/' 

The following officers for 1923-1924 have been elected: Ivan F, Harlow, chairman; 
Ross T. Sanford, vice chairman; John A. Gann, secretary-treasurer; William J. Hale, 
councilor; Thomas Griswold, Chester Kennedy and Paul Cottringer, directors. 

John A. Gann, Secretary 


NASHVmnie SUCTION 

At the meeting of the Section, held on May 25, Herman Schlundt, of the University 
of Missouri, spoke on "Energy of the Atom.’! H. a. Wi-ibb, Secretary 

NUW YORK SECTION 

The following program upon the general subject of "Chemistry in the vSerivce of 
Railroading,” was presented on May 4: "Some Problems Confronting the Railroad 
Chemist,” by M. E. McDonnell, chief chemist of the Pennsylvania Railroad System; 
"Fire Hazards in Freight Transportation,” by C. P. Beistle, chief chemist of the Bureau 
of Safe Transportation of Explosives; and a divscussion of these papers by H. E. Smith, 
engineer of tests of the New York Central Tines. 

At the meeting held on June 8, the program was upon the general subject of "Haf¬ 
nium and Other Rare or Suspected Elements. The following papers were given: 
"Hafnium, its Discovery, Occurrence and Mineralogical Relations,” by G. F. Kunz, 
president of the New York Miiieralogical Club; "Undiscovered Elements,” by R. B. 
Moore, of the Dorr Company; and "Zirconium and Some of its Complex Salts,” by 
F. C. Nonamaker, of the Welsbach Co. B. T. Brooks, 

northeastern SECTION 

The 186th regular meeting of the Section occurred on June 1, at Worcester, Mass. 
There was an inspection of the Norton Company plant at Worcester in the afternoon, 
and in the evening the following papers were presented: "Characteristics of Artificial 
Abrasives,” by T. E. Saunders; "Technical Control in the Manufacture of Grinding 
Wheels,” by M. F. Beecher; "The Art of Grinding,” by J. G. Spence; and "Electric 
Furnace Products as Refractory Materials,” by M; R. Kirkpatrick; 

E. B. Millard, Seo-e/ary 

OMAHA SECTION 

The regular meeting of the Section was held on June 5. The subject of the evening 
was "The Function of the Chemist in Railroad Gperation,” discussed by Wm. G. 
Haynes and R. W. Savidge, of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 

, R. N.'Perkins, 6Vcrt’tory 

, ■ ■ On." May 25,; E. C. Franklin, president'of the American Chemical Society, addressed; 
the members of the Section, his subject being "The Ammonia System of Compounds.” 

F. T. Bhinn,'.S wrd^ry'' 

PHIEAOEEPHIA SECTION 

The annual outing of the Section occurred on June 14, at the Woodbury Country 
Club, Woodbury, N. J. , ' , ' j. Howard Graham, Fwewry ■ 

'''PITTSBURGH'SECTION : ' 

';::;'';The annual.picnic of the'Section was„heid' on June .16 at "The Pines,”, near Pitts-' 
burgh, Pa. Various kinds of outdoor entertainment were given. 

B. S. StatelCR, Secretary 
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PUGEt SOUND SECTION 

At the meeting of the Section, on May 24, E. C. Franklin, president of the, American 
Chemical Society, spoke on “The Ammonia System of Compounds.’' 

R. W. BwnsoM, Secretary 

RHODR ISLAND SECTION 

On May 25, Charles James spoke to the members of the Section, his subject being 
“Rarer Metals, Their Preparation and Commercial Application.” 

The annual outing of the Section was held on June 9, at Fairbanks Farm, Greene, 
F-« f • HbivSON Barlow, Secretary 


ROCHRStl^R SECTION 

The 156th meeting of the Section occurred on May 21, when John R. Murliii, head 
of the department of vital economics. University of Rochester, spoke on “Recent 
Progress in the Extraction and Purification of Insulin.” Earcb R. Biu^ings. Secretary 

SACRAMENTO SECTION 

On May 19, the members of the Section joined in an inspection of Sacremento’s 

water filtration plant. J. H. Norton, Seo-e/ary 

SAINT LOUIS SECTION 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Section, held on June 4, Norman C. Hilb 
of the Monsanto Chemical Works, gave a paper on “The manufacture of Sulfuric Acid.” 

H. A. CARi,tON, Secretary 

SAVANNAH SECTION 

On the night of March 30, George P. Shmgler addressed the Section, his subject 
being “A New and Safe Fumigant for Fumigating Ships.” 

Herb]®rt P, Strack, 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION 

The regular meeting of the Section was held on May 24, with the following program: 
“Some Fundamental Problems in Biological Chemistry,” by I. Grageroff; “The Chem¬ 
ical Nature of Some Physiological Products,” by H. E. White; and “The Relation of 
Chemistry to Medicine from the Standpoint of the Bacteriologist,” by M. C. Terry. 

At this meeting, the following officers for the Section were elected: Walter A. 
Schmidt, president; W- G, Morgan, vice president; Mark Walker, secretary; C. J. 
Marvin, treasurer; and S. J. Bates, H. E. Payne and B. R. Miller, councilors. 

; M ARK ■ V''' ^ 

Toledo SECTION 

The Section held a meeting on June 7, when G. E. Harter, of The Ransom & Ran¬ 
dolph Company discussed the subject, “Foods that Feed and Foods that Rill.” 

OuY E. Vak SrcKt,E, 

UNIVERSITY OR MICHIGAN SECTION 

On May 24, G. G. Brown addressed the members of the Section, his subject being 
'■“The'Chemistry 'of an Automobile' Engine.” ;' g. C. 

WESTERN NEW YORK SECTION 

The last meeting of the season was held on May 29. There was a talk by W. H. 
.Watkins,, and, a, scientific'film "on the “Einsteiii' Theory of Reiativi.ty” Was'Ehowm ■""' ■' 

'■,'■ R.'W;' Hess, 
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WISCONSIN SECTION 

At tlie 126tli meeting of the Section, held on June 6, Iv. V. Redman, of Chicago, 
III, spoke on ‘‘The Story of Redmanol.” Farrington Daniri^s, Secretary 


Carl Bache-Wiig, Portland, Maine. Died, August 17,1922. 
Emil Homburg, 104 West Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ralph S. Potter, 29 East 21st St., New York City. 
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Proceedings 

COUNCIL 

President E. C. Franklin has appointed Mr. H. B. Howe the representative of the 
American Chemical Society on the Alcohol Trade Advisory Committee. 

Past President Bdgar F. Smith has been appointed to represent the American 
Chemical Society at the Joseph Leidy Commemorative Meeting to be held in Phila¬ 
delphia on December 6, 1923. 

MEMBERS ELECTED BETWEEN JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1923 
Arrhenius, Olaf Wilhelm, Gamla Haga, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Brice, Paul B., 1431 Chesapeak Road, Camden, N. J. 

Butler, George Herbert, 2 Forest Road, Bulwer Park, Durban Natal, South Africa. 

Choquette, Paul J., 89 Butterfield St., Lowell, Mass. 

Ehret, William F., 1732 Norman St., Evergreen, L. I-, N. Y. 

Erickson, Ernst, 659 Madison Ave., York, Pa. 

Fujita, Eitaro, Kamichoja-Machi Senbon Nishi-iru, Kyoto, Japan. 

Hall, Charles B., 2194 Ambleside Drive, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hashi, K., College of Technological Chem., Kyoto Imperial University, Kyoto, Japan. 

Kao, C. H., 1324 W. Dayton St., Madison, Wis. 

Kwan, Pao-Chun, Herrn Direcktor Langen Maschinenfabrick Grevenbroich, Grevenbroich, Bei Coin 
Niederrhein, Germany. 

Lines, George O., 735 Cass St,, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Marzano, Rev. C., 1101 Bay St., Rosebank, S. I., N. Y. 

Munning, August P., ^Matawan, N. J., . . 

Newell, I. Laird, 12 Crescent St., Middletown, Conn. 

Nierenstein, Maximilian, Chemistry Department^ University of Bristol, Bristol, England. 

Peck, Theodore A., Box 1542, St. Louis, Mo. 

Potter, Truman Squire, 6515 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, III. 

Rager, Carroll A., 1617 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Silhavy* George F., 226 Ward St,, Saginaw, Michigan. 

Stewart, Francis S., 418 Florence St., Palo Alto, Cal. 

Stewart, James Kirby, Martinez, California. 

Trossman, Henry, 606 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia, Pa. 

MEETINGS OFTHE 

(Full reports of all meetings should be sent to Secretary Charles L. Parsons/1709 G St., 

N. W., Washington, D. C.) 

INDIANA SECTION 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Section, held on May 11, the following 
members were elected to office for the current year: H. E. Jordan, chairman; C. B. 
Edward, vice-chairman; H. A. Shonle, secretary-treasurer; E. W. McCullough, John 
E/Kuebler and Neil M Waterbury, executive committee. 

Horace . A., Shonls, ' S'ecrriary 

PHILADELPHIA SECTION 

The newly elected officers of the Section are as follows: J. Howard Graham, chair¬ 
man; Elmer. C.::Bertolet,'secretary-treasurer.' ^ ,//Either C. BerTolst, , /, 

At the annuarmeeting'of';thc.'Section, ■■ the foEowing officers for;1923-*1924'were/'. 
elected:'Samuel T. Arnold, chairman;'.Nelsoa' Barlow, vice-chairman;.'Lucius'A.'Bige-.; 
.low, 'secretary-treasurer.,"'' Xu<nos A.. Bigel'ow,'.S ecretory'/ 
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tOtl^DO SitCTlON 

On June 7, the following officers for 1923 were elected: T. E. Moore, chairman; 
G. H. Anderson, vice-chairman; W. B. Holmes, councilor; and W. E. Ruth, secretary- 
treasurer. w. E. Ruth, Secretary 


WESTERN new YORK SECTION 

At the annual meeting of the Section, the following officers for 1923 were elected: 
G. P. Fuller, chairman; J. A, Handy, first vice-chairman; F. R. Koethen, second vice- 
chairman; R. W. Hess, secretary; R. A. Nelson, treasurer; M. J. Ahern, H. N. Gilbert 
and J. R. AfacMillan, executive committee; C. G. Derick, Walter Wallace and A. M. 
Williamson, councilors. R. W. Hess, Secretary 


DECEASED 

Bowers, O. C., 2 Enst Reno Ave., Oklahoma City, Okla. Died, August, 1922. 
Bush, Donald .M., 1135 Russell Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. Died, May 31, 1023. 

Clam, C. E., California Club, Los Angeles, Cal. D|ed. May 22, 1923. 

Cook, Frank C., Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C. Died, June 11, 1923. 
Judge, Thos. F., Grand Falls, Newfoundland. Died, May, 1922. 

Katzenstein, Sidney W., Antrim Iron Co., Mancelona, Mich. Died, Dec. 29, 1922. 


NOTICE TO CANDIDATES INTENDING TO APPLY FOR A GRANT FROM 
THE *‘VAN^T HOFF FUND’' FOR THE AID OF INVESTIGATORS IN THE 
FIELD OF PURE AND APPLIED CHEMISTRY 

According to the regulations of the "Van’t Hoff Fund” founded June 28, 1913, 
persons interested are notified that the foundation located in Amsterdam under the 
supervision of the Royal Academy of Sciences appropriates, from the income of the fund, 
annually, before March 1st, allotments to investigators in the field of pure and applied 
chemistry, who shall have applied for such a grant to the Committee charged with con¬ 
sidering the applications and awarding the funds allotted. 

At present this Committee is constituted as follows; A. F. Plolleman, President; 
S. Hoogewerff, A. vSmits, J. P. Wibaut, Secretary. If desirable the Committee may 
appoint still other members for one year only, to cooperate in judging the applications. 

The names of persons to whom a grant is allowed, will be published. The grantees 
are requested to send to the Committee copies of papers giving the results of their 
work; but otherwdse they are at liberty to choose the manner of publication, as well as 
the journal, in which to publish their results, only mentioning the fact, that the re¬ 
search was made with an appropriation from the *Wan’t Hoff Fund.” 

The amount available for 1924 is about fourteen hundred Dutch florins. Applica- “ 
tioiis should be mailed registered to: Het bestuur der Koninklyke Akaderaie van Weten- 
schappen; bestemd voor de Coramissie van het ”Van’t Hoff-fonds,” Trippenhuis, 
Rloveniersburgwal, te Amsterdam, with a detailed account of the proposed use of the 
grant, the amount required, and the reasons upon which the candidates ground their 
claim. They must be received before November 1, 1923. 

A. F. HollEMan, President, 

J. P. WiBAiJT, Secretary 

Amsterdam, tbe montii of June, 1923 
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Proceedings 

GENERAL MEETING 

Tlie Sixty-Sixth General Meeting of the American Chemical Society was held in the 
Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Monday, September 10, to Friday, September 14, 
1923. 

Opening addresses were given by Clare H. Hall, Chairman of the Milwaukee Section 
of the American Chemical Society; Hon. Daniel W. Hoan, Mayor of Milwaukee; Hon. 
Emmanuel Philipp, President Milwaukee Association of Commerce; and Rev. Albert C. 
Fox, President Marquette University. Dr. E. C. Franklin responded on behalf of the 
Society. 

Two general addresses were the feature of the Tuesday iiioniing session as follows: 

Charles F. Burgess, Director, Burgess Laboratories. “Marketing Chemical Dis¬ 
coveries.” 

Arthur I. Kendall, Dean of the. Medical School, Northwestern University. “Bac¬ 
teria and the Chemist.” 

The previous custom of having general addresses in the afternoon session was aban¬ 
doned and instead thereof three special meetings of the more fundamenta! divisions of 
Physical and Inorganic Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, and Chemicar Education were 
held with papers especially selected to meet the needs of all chemists present. 

On Tuesday evening a complimentary dinner and entertainment \vas given to the 
members and guests by the Milwaukee Section. Approximately one thousand sat down 
to this dinner. The program consisted of songs, dancing, and instrumental music. 

On Wednesday at 8 p. m., a reception was held at the Marquette University gym¬ 
nasium followed by public addresses by Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, President General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, and the annual address of the President of the Society. 
President Franklin took as his subject, “Systems of Acids, Bases and Salts, ’' Past Presi¬ 
dent Edgar F. Smith presented the Priestley Medal in absentia to Professor Ira Remsen. 

On Thursday evening gfoup dinners and college reunions were held and the members 
also attended a very interesting and lively amateur boxing contest at the Milwaukee 
■Athletic Club.,''' 

A special program consisting of dinners, automobile drives, etc., was arranged for 
the ladies and a complimentary dinner was given to the wives of the Councilors on 
Monday evening. 

Wednesday and Thursday were otherwise given up wholly to divisional meetings. 

. The following Divisions and Sections met: Divisions of Agricultural and Food 
Chemistry, Biological Chemistry, Cellulose Chemistry, Dye Chemistry, Fertilizer 
Chemistry, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Leather Chemistry, Chemistry of 
Medicinal Products, Organic Chemistry, Petroleum Chemistry, Physical and Inorganic 
Chemistry, Rubber Chemistry* Sugar Chemistry, Water, Sewage and Sanitation; Sec¬ 
tions of Chemical Education, Gas and Fuel Chemistry, and History of Chemistry. 

The' divisions elected officers as follows' ' '■';'"''V: : 

Division of AGRicunTURAi* and Food CHFMisrRv: Chairman, C. H. Bailey; Vice-Chair¬ 
man, E- F. Kohman; Secretary, C. S. Brinton; Executive Committee, G. B. Holm, 

' '' J. W. Read, R. H.Carr./ ■■' ■ 

Division of BioDOGiCAq'' Chfmis'Trv: ■ Chairman, W. T. Bovie; Secretary, R. A. 

Butcher.,' 

'Divrsib^ VF. CFDhUtoS'FCHFMXSTRY;v;Chairm'an,;^^ J. Esselen, Jr.; Vice-Chairman, 
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I^ouis E. Wise; Secretary--Treastirer, E, F. Hawley; Executive Committee, The 
Officers ex-officio and Harold Hibbert, A. W. Schorger, 

Division oi? Chemistry: Chairman, W. J. Hale; Vice-Chairman, R, K, Rose; 

vSecretary, R. Norris Shreve; Executive Committee, L. A. Oltiey, E. F. Johnson. 
Division of FerTiuzer Chemistry: Chairman, F. B. Carpenter; Vice-Chairman, R, N. 
Brackett; Secretary, H. C. Moore; Executive Committee, H, J. Wheeler, C. H. 
Jones, E. AV. Magruder, and A. J. Patten. 

Division OF Industrial AND Engineering Chemistry: Chairman, D. R. Sperry; Vice- 
Chairman, W. A. Peters; Secretary, E. M. Billings; Executive Committee, Wk K. 
Eewis, C. E. Davis, E. R. W^eidlein, C. S. Miner, C. E. Coates. 

Division of Leather and Gelatin Chemistry: Chairman, John Arthur Wilson; 
Vice-Chairman, F. P. Veitch; Secretary, Arthur W. Thomas; Executive Committee, 
I. D.'Clarke, E. M. Tolman. 

Division of Chemistry of Medicinal Products: Chairman, E. H. Volwiler; Secre¬ 
tary, H. A. Shonle; Executive Committee, E. B. Carter, Frank O. Taylor. 

Division of Organic Chemistry: Chairman, R. R. Renshaw; Secretary, J. A. Nieuw- 

' ■ 

Division OF Petroleum Chemistry: Chairman, R. R. Matthews; Vice-Chairman, 
R, E. Wilson; Secretary, W. A. Gruse; Executive Committee^ E. W, Dean, W. F. 
.Faragher. ■ ■ 

Division of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry: Chairman, Graham Edgar; Vice- 
Chairman, Arthur Hill; Secretary, H. B. Wdser; Executive Committee, R. E* 
Wilson, G. S. Forbes, A. W. Browne, C, E* Coates, H. Schmidt. 

Division OF Rubber Chemistry: Chairman, E. B. Spear; Vice-Chairman, C. R. 
Boggs; Secretary, A. H. Smith; Executive Committee, Winfield Scott, W. B. 
Wiegand, Ira Williams, E. B. Sebrell, H. B. Pushee. 

Division of Sugar Chemistry: Chairman, F. W. Zerban; Vice-Chairman, H. W. 
Dahlberg; Secretary-Treasurer, Frederick Bates; Executive Committee, C. E. 
Coates, W. B. Newkirk, J. S. Osborne, H. Z. E. Perkins, M. J. Proffitt, J. R. With- 

„ ■ TOW., ' ■ , 

DIVISION' OF Water, Sewage & Sanitation Chemistry: Chairman, W. W.. Skinner; 
Vice-Chairman, F. W; MoHman; Secretary, F. R. Georgia; Executive Committee, 

, A. E. Fales,'A. M'.'Buswell. ■ 

DIRECTORS’MINUTES 

The Directors of the American Chemical Society met in the President's Room at the 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on the evening of September 10, 1923, at 10:30 
p, M,;, following the Council Meeting, with. President Franklin in the Chair and Directors 
W. B. Bancroft, George D. Rosengarten, H. P, Talbot, John E. Teeple, W. R. Whitney, 
and'Charles: E.'Parsons present.'' 

The rebate to local sections recommended by the Council and appearing in the 
Council Minutes was approved by the Directors, with the additional proviso that the 
payments be made to Jocai sections,-on rebates received from the dues of New members 
obtained through them, on a quarterly basis; E e., on March 1, June 1, September 1, and 
December",!* 

"" It was moved to approve the rate ,of $6.41 per page for composition, make-up, lock- 
■np, :,and make-ready arrangement, by the editor ofChemical Abstracts with the.Eschen- 
bach'Printing: Gomp'any for the' use, of six point type on,„a seven-point base' in' the index'* 

' '"'"It was voted to'!iiak'e",:an appropriation to the editor of Chemical Abstracts "not ex-' 
ceeding.$975.00:'eovering the purchase'of "a, safe''cabinet for protecting his collective 
index "ffiom'fire'and'^ for'..the'pipchase;:ofa,.''neW'typewri"ter;f or',his :'OpC'e.'',':;':'''i V.:", 
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The Treasurer reported the following transactions since tlie last Directors’ Meeting: 

April 1923 Sold $1000 Brooklyn Rapid Transit 7%-Unstamped certifi- ' ^ 

cates at 92V 4 , General Investments ■ ,$ '926.00" 

April 23, 1923 Sold $5000 Brooklyn Rapid Transit 7% Unstamped eertifi-, '' 

cates at 92Vs, Morris Doeb Bund $4623.75 

May 20, 1923 Sold (at maturity) $20,000 Victory Liberty Loan Bonds, ac^ 
count Temporary Investments. 

May 20, 1923 Sold (at maturity) $100 Victory Liberty Loan Bond, Priest¬ 
ley Memorial Fund. 

Juiie 26, 1923 Called and paid to-day, $200.00 Federal Land Bank of Hous¬ 
ton, 5% 1938 Bonds. Priestley Memorial Fund. 

It was voted that the Treasurer be authorized to pay from the Priestley Memorial 
Fund for procuring the Priestley Gold Medal of 1923. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


CHARuns L. Parsons, 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE MINUTES 

The Advisory Committee of the American Chemical Society met in tlie President's 
room at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at 10:00 A. M., Monday, September 10, 
with President Franklin in the chair and Messrs. Edgar F. Smith, A. M. Comey, H. E. 
Howe, A. B. Lamb, and C. L. Parsons present. 

The Secretary was instructed to proceed along the lines already under way to obtain 
a cooperative committee between the American Chemical Society, the American Medical 
Association, and the Society of Bacteriologists and Pathologists with reference to joint 
action covering the interests of physicians, chemists, bacteriologists, and pathologists in 
legislation now being presented in certain states. The President was authorized to ap¬ 
point members from the American Chemical Society to sit on such joint committee, pro¬ 
vided the other societies agreed. 

It was voted to recommend a rebate to local sections on new members obtained 
through local sections as outlined in the Council Minutes. 

A request having been received from H. W. Gillett for the approval of the Advisory 
Committee looking toward the use of oxygen in metallurgical processes, the Advisory 
Committee, after considering the report offered, gave its approval thereto. 

It was voted that owing to the inability of the Society to take part actively in the 
final determination, of the candidate for the Perkin Medal, it wms inadvisable to make 
nominations therefor. 

A' request having been received from the Chairman .of the International Critical: 
■Tables for the appointment, of a successor to Dr, C, E* K. Mees, who had resigned from 
the editoriahboard, the President, with the "approval of the Advisory Gomm,ittee, ■ ap-'■ 
pointed'S. C. Lind thereto. , 

■ .The 'Committee then adjourned. 

; tCHAiaas'L. Parsons, ^ 

DXEGimVE COMMITTEE MINUTES 

■' 'The Executive Committee met .in the Directors 'Room of . the Auditorium''at,''M'iF, 
waukee, Wisconsin, at 2:30 P. M., Tuesday, Septeinber II, 1923, with the following 
members present: E. C. Franklin, E. J. Crane, J. E. Teeple, George D. Rosengarten, 
'H.'B: Howe, and C*''L^',‘Parsons. i;'':';":,'V';',"', 

" The n4es''pres'eht,ed by ,'the Supervisory Committee on Methods of Analysis and re¬ 
ferred by the Council to the Executive Committee:with''power were tmanimousljr 
■,:p'roved*'^^', '.'^'Thft, rulek' 'Catt ,:be'','fouhd^.printed'tn:. thhjCouncil' Proceedinga22':;y5,''^^ 
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Dr, Wilder D. Bancroft having reported that the Chemical Society has voted in 
England that papers submitted at any meeting can be published either in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Chemical Society or the Journal of Physical Chemistry, as the author pre¬ 
fers^ the Secretary was instructed to modify the announcement sent out on the pre¬ 
liminary and final program regarding Society ownership of papers to read as follows: 

All papers presented before the General Meeting:, Divisional Meetings, or meetings of local sec¬ 
tions are the property of the American Chemical Society unless released by the Society's Editors or by 
the Editor of the Journal of Physical Chemistry. No paper already offered for publication in another 
journal should be read. If release is desired, address the editor of the appropriate journal; i. e., 
H. E. Howe, A. B, Eamb, or W. D. Bancroft, 

The committee then adjourned. 

Charges T. Parsons, Secretary 

COUNCIL MINUTES 

The Council of the American Chemical Society met in the Red Room of the Hotel 
Piister, Milwaukee, at 2: 30 p. m., Monday, September 10, the meeting continuing, with 
a short intermission for dinner, until 10:30 p. m. President Franklin was in the Chair 
and the following Councilors were'’present: 

'Wilder D. Bancroft, A. M. Bus well, P. B. Carpenter, Edgar B. Carter, E. J. Crane, 

G. J. Esselen, Jr., Charles H. Herty, W. P. Hilleb^^ S. Hughes, Arthur B, Eamb, Ralph R. Mat¬ 
thews, H. A. Noyes, Charles L. Parsons, George D. Rosengarten, Edgar F. Smith, D. R. Speiry, H. P. 
Talbot, John E. Teeple, W. R. Whitney, John Arthur Wilson, Robert E. Wilson. 

CouncUors-ai~Larse.~--'RQger Adams, A. M. Comey, W. D. Harkins, H. E. Howe, W, Bee Lewis, 

R. H. McHce. 

Xorfl/C. W, Bedford (subs, for H. E. Simmons), R. P. Dinsmore. Aww, F. E. 
Brown (subs, for Henry Gilman). Arkansas^ Harrison Hale. Chicago, Herbert N, McCoy, L. T. 
Redman, W, R. Smith, Ethel M. Terry, Paul Van Cleef, G. L. Wendt, Frank C. Whitmore. Cin- 
cinnaHjA, W, Broomell (subs, for G, P. Long), A. S. Richardson (subs, for H. J. Morrison), Cleveland, 
J. D. Morron (sub.s. for W. R. Veazey). Columbus, James R. Withrow. Confiecticut Valley , Joseph 

S. Chamberlain, C. R. Hoover. Cornell, A, W. Browne, Delaware, Charles L. Reese. Detroit, Adrian 
Thomas (subs, for H. C. Hamilton), Erie, Paul H. Henkel. Indiana, W. G. Bartholomew (subvS. for 

H. W. Rhodehaniel), H. A. Shotile (subs, for F. C. Atkinson). Iowa, Edward Bartow. ' Lehigh Valley, 
Eugene C. Bingham (subs, for John T. Little). Lexington, J/S. McHargue (subs, for H. P. Newton). 
Louisiana, C. E. Coates. Maryland, N. E. Gordon, E. Emmet Reid (subs, for A. E. Marshan). Mil- 
waukee, Robert N. Bauer; C. R. McKee. Minnesota, R. A.' Gortner, Charles A.' Maun,. Nebraska 
Fred'W .Upson. New'York, Benjamin T. Brooks, Clarke E. Davis, Robert'P. Fischelis (subs.'for 
Williams Haynes), Arthiir E. Hill. (subs.-for F. H, Getman), James .Kendall, D. B. Keyes .(subs; for 
B. R. Tunison),'Sidney D. Kirkpatrick,(subs, for H. C. Parmeiee),.R. R. Renshaw (subs, for'C. A. 
Browne), F, W, Robinson (subs, for David Wesson), Arthur W. Thomas. Northeastern, Geo, L. 
Coyle, W. C. Durfee, G. S. Forbes, R. T. Haslam (.s^ubs. for J, B. Conant), R. W. Neff, James F. Norris; 
L. A-Pratt, F, G. Stantial (subs, for W. L. Jennings). Northern Indiana, J, A. Nieuwland. Phila- 

'::4elphia, \ C. S. Brintou (subs, for Jacob S. Goldbaura), Harlan S. Miner, Owen L. Shinn (subs, for 
Edwin F. Hicks), William Btericker (subs, for F. C. Nonaraaker), Walter T. Taggart. Pllisbiirgh, 

' James'O. Hander,. Alexander Silverman (subs, for E. W, Tillotsou), H, C. R*. 'Weber. Puget' Sound, 
H. V. Tartar (subs, for H. K. Benson). Purdue, E. G. Maliln, Rochester, Erie M. Billings (subs, for 
H, LeB. Gray), H. T. Clarke. Sami Louis, A. C. Boylston, Charles W. Cuno. Southeast 7'exas, 
F. M. Seibert. Syracuse, L. E. Wise. University of Illinois, B. vS. Hopkins, S. W. Parr. University 
o/iJffssozo'L Henry D. Hooker; Jr. Virginia, Graham Edgar. Washington, D, C., W. D, Collins, 
';'J. W. Sale (subs.ior W. W. Skinner), M, X. Sullivan (subs, forR... B. Sosman). ■ New ' York, 

Walter Wallace. L. F. Hawley, Victor Lenher. 

li. B. Howe, Chairman of the Committee on Garvan Chemical Prizes for secondary 
schools', outlined the gift of Mr. 'and.Mrs.'Francis'P. .Garvan and'the',preliminary"work 
andTu'ttire'plans of the Committee as'follows: 

..' 'Shortly after the spring meeting Presid.eu.t".,FraukHii appointed a. committee consisting'.of. W'..'''D..; 
Bancroft, Charles H. Herty, li. E. Howe, Chairman, and A. H. Williams, Secretary, to organixe the work 
incident to a prize essay contest, made possible by a gift from Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Garvan, as announced 
■ in the following letter. . ;.vy 
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June 1, 1923 

"'Council of the American Chemical Societv . 

Gentlemen: 

In order that the youth of our country may have an intelligent appreciation of the vital relation 
of the development of chemistry to our national defense, to the intensification and purification of in« 
dustry and agriculture and to the progress of medicine through the "Age of Chemistry" upon which we 
have entered, and in memory of our daughter, Patricia, Mrs, Garvan and myself tender to you the sum 
of ten thousand dollars. sSix thousand dollars is to be expended by you in awarding in each State six 
prizes of twenty dollars in gold to the students in all secondary schools, public and private, for the 
six best essays evidencing an understanding of the importance of chemistry in our national life. Phe 
remaining four thousand dollars is to defray the expenses of the contest. 

In addition, we have provided for six four-year scholarships in chemistry, or chemical engineering 
at Yale University or Vassar College, to be awarded by you among the successful contestants in each of 
the several States. These scholarships will carry five hundred dollars a year and tuition. The choice 
of subjects, ail rules and regulations governing the contests, the awarding of the prizes, and scholarships, 
et cetera, are to be under your absolute control and direction. 

Sincerely yours, 

Francis P. Garvan" 

Upon vote of the Council this gift has been accepted and the following letter of acceptance for¬ 
warded by President Franklin. 

, , “August 21, ,1923 

Mr. Francis P. Garvan 
67 Wall Street ■ 

New York City. 

Dear Mr. Garvan: ■ 

On behalf of the American Chemical Society and upon the authorization of its Council it gives me 
great pleasure to accept the gift of Mrs. Garvan and yourself in memory of your daughter Patricia. 

Your plan by which a more extensive interest in chemistry will be engendered has the enthusiastic 
approval of the Society . I have, therefore, appointed a committee composed of H. B. Howe, Chairman, 
W. D. Bancroft, Charles H. Herty and Alexander Williams, Jr. (Secretary) to organize and carry for¬ 
ward this work, 

Believe me, Sir, 

Very sincerely yours,', 

E., C. Franklin,' 

In carrying out the details of the contest the committee has approved and is about to issue a 
poster announcing the prize contesJt, this poster to be sent to all .secondary schools, both public and 
private, libraries and other places where its posting will forward the contest. Means h also been 
provided whereby 10,000 sets of books of five volumes each will be .sent gratis to the accredited second¬ 
ary schools of the country and a large number of sets deposited in libraries, selected with the coSperation 
of the American Library Association. 

Preliminary steps have been taken toward the formation of state committees which will award 
the prizes in the individual states and a national committee will be formed to award the ^holarships at 
Yale and Vassar. 

A publicity campaign has been formulated and it will soon be time to call upon the various mem¬ 
bers and local sections of the American Chemical Society to carry forward the very considerable amount 
of detailed work incident to the successful completion of the project. The committee has reason to be¬ 
lieve that a demonstration that this contest can be highly successful and the interest of a large number 
of boys and girls secured may lead to still greater things for chemistry in this country. It wishes to 
emphasize that the task in hand is one for which the Society as a whole has a large measure of responsi¬ 
bility and that the committee cannot hope to properly di^harge its duties without a large amount of 
effort being given to the contest by all members of the Society. , 

A booklet has been prepared which, with the posters, will shortly be sent to high, and secondary 
school principals and professors of chemistry giving details of the contest and the committee urges 
everyone to be prepared to render such assistance as may be required by perspective contestants. 

It was voted to adopt the report and to instruct the Secretary to express the So¬ 
ciety’s hearty thanks and appreciation to Mr. and Mrs. Garvan for their splendid gift, 
Edgar F. Smith presented a report of his conference with the officials of the Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation regarding the $25,000 prize announced in Proceedings 
for, 1922, page 88.... 

The following vote was prepared and spread on the minutes and the Secretary was 
instructed to forward a copy of the same to the Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation: 
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The American Chemical Society received at its last annual meeting the announcement of a monii- 
rneiital gift for the promotion of chemistry in America—an annual prize of $25,000, founded by the 
Allied Chemical and Bye Corporation. The Council reaffirms its acceptance of this gift with deep ap¬ 
preciation of its Importance. 

The committee to whom this matter was referred having agreed that the name of the prize 
shall l>c 

The American Chemical Prize 
(Pounded by the Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation) 

the Council heartily concurs in this recommendation. The committee also recommends that the jury 
of award be a self-perpetuating body consisting of seven members, five of whom shall represent t!ie 
American Chemical Society and two shall be named by the Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation, 
This the Council also approves and empowers its committee composed of Edgar E. Smith, Charles F. 
Chandler, Ira Remsen, Frank P. Venable, and Theodore W, Richards to select the initial five members 
representing the American Chemical Society. 

The Council further approves the following supplemental recommendations of the committee: 

The prize shall be awarded annually to that chemist, man or woman, a citizen or a resident of the 
United States of America at the time, who in a certain year or through a period of years has made a 
contribution of high merit or in some marked way has promoted the betterment of society through the 
science, of chemistry. 

Chemists engaged in any division of their science including the teaching of chemistry shall be 
eligible for the prize.', 

The jury of award shall select the recipient of the prize. It shall formulate the rules and regula¬ 
tions governing'the award of'a prize. 

The prize shall be presented at an annual meeting of the American Chemical Society, The re¬ 
cipient of the prize will be expected to receive the prize in person and shall be invited to deliver an ad¬ 
dress before the Society, Iris expenses in attendance at the meeting to be defrayed by the Allied Chemical 
and'.Dye'Corporation. , 

It was voted to authorize the Section of Chemical Education to form a Dmsion of 
Chemical Education. 

The following new fellowships and continuation of annually awarded fellow'ships 
were announced: 

The Hammermiil Paper Company has given a fellowship of $1200 to the New York 
State College of Forestiy, to be known as the '"Hammermiil Fellow^ship in Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturing." 

The Grasselli Chemical Company has renewed its fellowship for $750 and 
scholarship for $500 in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The du Pont Company has also renewed its fellowship in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The Public Health Institute of Chicago has renewed its twelve $500 research 
fellowships in chemistry at Northwestern University, and in order to preserve tlie time 
of the fellows for research, the same Institute has made an additional annual approprb 
atioii of $3000 for the support of a special laboratory for the preparation of research 
intermediates not available on the market. 

The National Time Association has awarded a $1000 fellowship at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technologju ' ■ 

The dll Fonts, the National Time Association, and the Grasselli Chemical Company 
have renewed their fellowships at the Ohio State University. 

A. P. Gallun and Sons have renewed their annual grant of $5000 for leather chem¬ 
istry research to Artliur W. Thomas at Columbia University. 

The du Pont Company has provided a research iund , of"$3600 for research'" in, plas¬ 
ticity at Tafayette College '.for. 1923-24. 

The Palm Olive fellowship of $2000 on the detergent action of soap has been 
awarded to Paul H. Fall, who will work under Dr. Bancroft at Cornell University. 

,1 The Fleischmann', Company ' has’,"renewed^ "its' '.fellowship,.■ at"' ■ the, ^" University' of 

Mitt.nesota.'"''Ar ' ."'"'v',:" 

The Stretmann Biscuit Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has given a fellowship of 
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$1000 to the University of Minnesofea for the study of the chemistry involved in the 
cracher manufacture. 

The following resolution presented by Professor K. C. Bingham, Chairman of the 
Metric System Committee, was adopted: 

All articles relating to laboratory tests of procedure published in any of the jounials of the Amer¬ 
ican Chemical Society shall contain dimensions expressed metrically. Other equivalents may be added 
where the author so desires. 

The following report of the Editor of Technologic Monographs was read and ac¬ 
cepted: 

To ihe President of ihe Amencan Chemical Society: 

During the present year we have been more successful in arranging for the preparation of ne w 
monographs than for the delivery of manuscripts, some of which are long overdue. 

Three monographs of this series have been published during the year—Glue and Gelatin by 
Alexander, The Chemistry of heather Manufacture by Wilson, and Wood Distillation bj’- Haxvley, 
These volumes have been widely and for the most part favorably reviewed. 

The manuscript on Coal Carbonization by Porter is expected the last of the year. Corrosion of 
Alloys by Fink is not yet ready for our reviewers, and the necessity of Braham*s going to Europe has 
delayed work upon his monograph on Cyanamide, Shale Oil by McKee is being revised by the author. 
Saklatwalla expects to finish his work on Aiuminothermic Reduction of Metals at an early date. Wagg- 
aman's monograph being prepared without contract^ on Phosphoric Add, Phosphates, and Pliosphatic 
Fertilizers, will be in our hands October 15. G. A. Burrell’s manuscript on Extraction of Gasoline from 
Natural Gas will be ready late this autumn. 

During the year contracts have been made for the following monographs: Physical and Chemical 
Properties of Glass by George W. Morey, due October 1, 1924; Chemistry of the Treatment of Water 
and Sewage by A, M, Buswell, due September 1,1924; Chemistry of Wheat Flour by C. H. Bailey , due 
July 1, 1924; Rare Gases of the Atmosphere by R. B. Moore, due August 1,1924; Manufacture of Sul¬ 
furic Acid by Andrew M, Fairlie, due January 1,1926; Soluble Silicates by J. G. Vail, due April 1,1925; 
Equilibrium between Soluble Salts and their Aqueous Solutions by W. C. Blasdale; Protective MetaUic 
Coatings by H. S* Rawdon, due January 1,1926. There will be prepared by J. E. Teeple a monograph 
dealing with the Searles Lake project from a research and chemical engineering viewpoint, but the ex¬ 
act date and title have not yet been chosen. C, R. Hoover will also prepare a monograph on the Mate¬ 
rials of Laboratory Construction. 

This year the terms of Messrs, C. P. Townsend and C, G. Derick as members of the Board expire 
and the editor desires to nominate F, C. Zeisberg and W. A, Schmidt as their successors. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H.''E. How®, jEdiVor "" 

The Council elected F. C. Zeisberg and W. A; Schmidt as members of the Board, as 

recommended.;'v,;:.. ' 

The following ad interim report of the Finance Committee was accepted: 

INTERIM REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 

The budget for 1923 as approved by the Directors anticipated receipts of $308,400 and expenses 
of $311,800. As no one can probably foresee the receipts or expenditures of the Society to an accuracy 
closer than 1%, this was considered a balanced budget. 

At the present time it looks as though the receipts from advertising will be about $16,000 less than 
our estimate, and receipts from other sources Will be approximately $9000 more than our estimate giving 
■ net receipts' for the' year of probably $302,000.;... 

It looks as though expenses for the year will be about $302,000 or $303,000, due to various sav¬ 
ings in a number 'Of different departments,' -If these .'savings 'all materialize,Ahea,. we'''should'.''.expectv to'' 
have the receipts and expenditures balance within at least $2000 or $3000. 

The net advertiring receipts will be very nearly the same as they were last year. The plans for 
this year, .however, called dor a very .considerable increase in advertising'receipts,. ■ahd\the'se'^.dM'.AOt. 
materialize due to , changed business conditions. ■ 

F. J. Metzgsr 

John'',E.'''T®s,p«®, Gfe'lrw#»^ 

The ■ m'vitation ,'to bold . the^ Spring'..Meeting .of' 1924;,.;'in' WasHn^o'n',''G.^^ 'wAS', 
'accepted. 
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The invitation to hold the Fall Meeting of 1924 in Ithaca, N. ,Y., was accepted. 

It was voted that the Council recommend to the Directors that local sections be 
allowed a rebate of $5.00 on each new member of the Society and $2.50 on any former 
member reinstated in membership, obtained by them' and transmitted to the Secretary 
of the Society by the Secretary of the local section or chairman'of their membership com¬ 
mittee. It was further recommended that if this vote was approved by the Directors 
the following rules shall govern: ■ . 

1. Rebates stall apply only on the first payment of new members paying full $15.00 dues. 

2. Rebates shall be claimed at time of transmittal of application and shall apply only to applica¬ 

tions transmitted to or by the secretary of the local section or the chairman of their membership com¬ 
mittee. ■ ■ 

S. Rebates shall not apply to members resigning in good standing who are reinstated until after 
a period of two years has elapsed following their resignation. 

This motion was approved by the Directors on the following day with the addition 
of a fourth requirement, namely: 

4. Payments of these rebates to local sections shall be made quarterly, on March 1st, June 1st, 
Septemher 1st,'and.'December Ist./'":.'r'' 

The Committee on Intersectional Meetings reported progress and was continued 
■until''the, next'^meeting. ' 

The Committee on Classified Membership reported progress and was continued un¬ 
til the next meeting. 

It was voted to establish a local Section with headquarters at State Gollege, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, comprising the counties of Center, Clearfield/Clinton, Union, Mifflin, Hunting¬ 
don, Lycoming, and Blair, as soon as the requirements have been met by the chemists 
petitioning. 

On request of the Section of Chemical Education, its committee on Chemical Educa¬ 
tion, consisting of Neil E. Gordon, B. S. Hopkins, J. R. Kuebler, X. W. Mattern, X. C, 
Newell, W. D. Richardson, R. E. Rose, Walter Schmidt, W. Segerbloom, and R. E. 
Swain was made a committee of the Society. 

The following rules suggested by the Supervisory Committee on Standard Methods 
of Analysis were read to the Council, and by the Council referred to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee for study and approval. The Executive Committee on the following day took 
up these rules and unanimously adopted them as the rules of the Society : 

RULES RELATING TO COMMITTEES OF THE SOCIETY AND OF ITS DIVIvSIONvS AND 
SECTIONS HAVING TO DO WITH THE STANDARDIZATION OF MliTHODS OF ANALYSIS 

For earlier rules see Proc. 1910, p, 106, and 1917, p. 97. 

1. The Supervisory Committee on Standard Methods of Chemical Analysis shall remain as 
heretofore under the control of the Council but with power to approve or reject reports presented to it, 
without submitting its decisions to the Council for final action. 

2. The Supervisory Committee shall consist of a nucleus of five (5) members no one of whom 
shall be a member of one of the subordinate committees hereinafter referred to unless he be already a 
member of the nucleus of the Supervisory Committee or become so by appointment. In the latter 
event he shall cease to be a member of the subordinate committee unless he happens to be its chairman. 

In addition, the chairmen of committees in any way subject to its control and not mehibers of 
the nucleus shall have the right to deliberate and vote with it concerning the work of their respective 
committees and shall be to such extent members of the Supervisory Committee. 

3. The nucleus of five members may exercise the right to appoint, subject to its sole jurisdiction 
sub-committees to deal with methods of analysis that., do,not fall within the' province of existing com,r 
mittees of the Society or of its Divisions or Sections. 

4. All committees of the Society and of its Divisions and Sections, as well as sub-committees of 
the Supervisory Committee that are charged with recommending standard methods of analysis, shall 
submit their final reports to the Supervisory Committee for consideration. 

5. The Supervisory Committee shall: 

(.tf) Exercise control of the work of all subordinate committees to the extent of preventing 
duplication of work and insuring consistency in the form of publication of reports. 

(6) Examine all reports submitted to it that are final in the sense of definitely recommending 
methods or parts of methods for general u^e. This involves the right to reject entirely 
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such reports or to return them to the committee from which they emanate for such re¬ 
vision us may seem called for. It is assumed that no unduly arbitrary action will be 
taken in either of these directions, but that any decision rendered will be with a view to 
uphold the reputation of American chemists and the dignity of the Society. Any 
member of the Supervisory Committee may seek advice frona, experts of his own choice, 
regarding a report submitted to the committee. 

6. Divisional or Sectional committees charged with recommending methods of analysis shall 
have full power, under the control of their respective Divisions or Sections, to initiate and prosecute 
work, and to publish, without referring to the Supervisory Committee, reports of progress and methods 
that are offered as tentative only. Final reports, however, or .such as definitely recommend methods 
or parts of methods for general use shall be submitted by the chairman of the recommending committee 
to the Supervisory Committee for special consideration. Only on approval by that committee, except 
as hereinafter provided for, may such reports be published, subject to the usual submission to the editor 
of one or another of the Society’s publications. 

7. If the vSupervisory Committee fails within three months to approve or reject a report sub¬ 
mitted to it, the President of the Society (acting with the advice of the editors-in-chief of the Society’s 
publications and of the chairman of the Division or Section concerned) shall be the final judge of its dis¬ 
position. Similar disposition shall be made of reports that receive a tie vote in the Supervisory Com¬ 
mittee. Acceptance or rejection within the time limit by the Supervisory Committee shall be final. 

8. Final reports, if published, shall appear as emanating from the particular Division, Section, 
or sub-committee concerned, with the approval attached of the Supervisory Committee (or of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Society in Hen of approval by the Supervisory Committee as called for in the foregoing rule 
7) and they shall be signed by or appear under the names of a majority of the committee which prepared 
them, accompanied by a statement of the vote by which adopted. 

9. Divisions or Sections of the Society may in their judgment appoint other general committees 
vested with power to appoint and control sub-committees within the Division or Section (referred to 
hereinafter as committees of first rank) or separate coordinate committees for different kinds of an¬ 
alytical work, but in the former case only the chairman of the committee of first rank shall have the re¬ 
stricted membership in the Supervisory Committee set forth in rule 2, paragraph 2, 

10. The chairmen of all divisional or sectional committees of first rank shall, before a given line 
of work is undertaken, notify the chairman of the Supervisory Committee of the character and scope of 
the contemplated work, in order that duplication by different Divisions and Sections may be avoided. 
In case of impending duplication and subsequent inability of the Divisions or Sections interested to come 
to an agreement, the matter shall be decided by the Supervisory Committee. 

11 . In order to aid the chairman of the Supervisory Committee in the preparation of his annual 
report to the Council, the chairman of ail divisional, sectional, and special committees shall each year 
submit to the Supervisory Committee a brief report of work in progress or about to be undertaken in 
their respective committees."''■■ 

Said chairmen shall further report to the chairman of the Supervisory Committee at the earliest 
possible moment the correct names of their committees and sub-committees with a list of their mem¬ 
bers,'and: shall notify him of'all changeS:;made..,. 

12. Joint committees of the Society with other societies shall report to the Supervisory Cotn- 
mittee in the same way as presciibed in rules 6,10, and 11, and the senior member by appointment from 
the American Chemical Society shall have the same rights and privileges in the Supervisory Committee 
as a chairman of a divisional pr sectional committee, 

13. The Supervisory Committee shall not approve any method of analysis which has been ap¬ 
proved or adopted by another organization unless the method has been given a thorough and mdepend- 
ent trial by a duly constituted committee within the American Chemical Society. 

14. In order that Rules 1--13 may be brought promptly to the attention of all committees whose 
reports are subject to approval by the Supervisory Committee, the Secretary of the ^ciety shall send 
copies of them to all newly elected Secretaries of Divisions and Sections accompanied by a request that 
they'be transmitted to the chairmen of'all committees on methods of'analy'sis.of their respective::'Divi¬ 
sions or Sections. The Secretary of the Society shall also send copies of the rules to the chairmen of 
newly appointed general committees of the Society that are charged with the formulation of standard 
methods of analys'is'. 

All previous resolutions conflicting in part or wholly with the foregoing rules are hereby repealed. 

In promulgating the foregoing rules the Council wishes it understood that the Society does not 
contemplate making the use of such methods as may be recommended fay its committees obligatory on 
any one, and, further, that no method is to be considered as final but simply as representing the best 
that can be done at the stated time. It is expected as a matter of course that revision wilt be e.xercised 
as knowledge,and experience grow. 

It was voted that new student mernberships may begin on September 1st instead of 
on January 1st, in which case the dues will be $3.50 for the last third of the year. Jour- 
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iials will be sent from vSeptenil>er Ist, provided that l:)ack jounials from that date are 
available. 

A, B, Lamb was rejected BMitor of the Journal of the American Chemical Society, 
H.U.'Howe, Editor of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, W. A. Noyes, Editor of 
Scientific Monographs, and H* E. Howe, Editor of Technologic Monographs. 

The following by-laws were passed: 

Add to By-Law 3 the following two paragraphs: 

There shall be an Executive Committee of the Council consisting of the immediate Past-Presi¬ 
dent, the President, the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Editor of the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society, the Editor of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, the Editor of Chemical Abstracts, and 
three Councilors, one to be elected each year for a term of three years, by ballot, at the annual meeting. 
A Councilor so elected shall remain a Councilor during his term of office on the committee. 

The Executive Committee so constituted shall have full authority to act ad interim for and on 
behalf of the Council in all matters of national policy or import, shall serve in an advisory capacity in 
connection with matters coming before the Council, and shall exercise in addition the usual functions of 
an Executive Committee. 

BY-EAW 22 

The Directors shall be elected from districts arranged as nearly as possible to obtain equitable 
representation. At the time of election the Director shall reside or be a member of a section within 
the geographical limits of his district but shall not lose office by removal therefrom. Each local section, 
or any group of twenty-five members in good standing, within the district shall have the privilege of 
nominating one Director every three years, or whenever a vacancy occurs in their representatioa. Eor 
this: purpose''six districts', are created as follows: ■ . . 

1st District. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
Canada.^:'", ■ ■ 

2iid District. New York and New Jersey. 

3rd District. Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Ohio. 

4th District. Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

5th District. Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

6th District. Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

Necessary traveling and hotel expenses of Directors incurred in attending meetings of the 
board, other than those held at the time of general meetings, shall be paid by the Society, 

The following changes in the Constitution being duly signed by five members of the 
Council, were recommended to the membership for passage: 

Change Article IV, Section 4, Paragraph 8, of the Constitution now reading as 
'follows: ■ : 

In 'like'm'anner, on or before November 1, the Secretary shall mail'to each , member of the Council 
a blank ..upon, which the Councilor shall be entitled to express his choice for two directors, Prom' the 
nominations so received, the Secretary shall mail to the Council the names of the four persons who shall 
have been'certified.as having received, the greatest number of nominating ballots,for the office'Of director, 
and the Council shall elect two directors from these candidates, by mail ballot, at least one week before 
the end of the year. ., •' . , . . ^ 

to read.: 

On or before October 1 of each year the Secretary shall request each local section (entitled as 
provided in By-Uaw 22) to nominate a candidate for director, which nomination shall reach Mm on or 
before November 20 to be valid. The Secretary shall mail to the Council the names of the nominees so 
received and the Council shall elect one Director from each of two districts from among these candidates, 
by mail ballot, at least one week before the end of the year. . 

Add to Article IV, Section 5 (c) of the Constitution the provision: 

'If reflected, .an'Editor shall be elected by the. Council to serve,a term,„of .three, years, beginning 
with the first day of January, or until his successor shall have been duly chosen. 

It ■was, names of .the two Councilors already' O'n: the . Advisory 'Com¬ 

mittee be continued on the Executive Committee. George D. Rosengarteii was then 
elected the third member of this CommitteCi ' 
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It was voted that the Advisory Committee be given a vote of thanks iii recognition 
of their excellent work in connection with changes in the by-laws brought about through 
the recommendation of the Committee on Society Procedure. 

It was voted that it is the sense of the Council that the Council is not too large as at 
present organized. 

It was voted that the name of the Leather Division be changed to Division of 
Leather and Gelatin Chemistry.” ' ' • 

It was voted to lay upon the table the motion of the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Leather Division permitting the presentation of papers by non-members at the option of 
the chairmen and secretaries of Divisions, with the suggestion that this matter be con¬ 
sidered by the group of divisional officers. It was later voted to amend the vote passed 
at Pittsburgh regarding papers by non-members, so that it shall read as follows: 

Papers by non-members may be placed on the program only when of tmusual importance, and 
then only with the joint approval of the Secretary of the Division and the Secretary of the Society, 
except papers invited by chairmen and secretaries of Divisions, and such papers shall be so designated on the 
program. 

It was voted that the Council approve the action of the Secretary so far taken in 
limiting papers of non-members and instruct him to continue the present policy of the 
Comicii, except as provided in the preceding motion. 

The following resolution was presented by Professor B. C. Bingham, Chairman of 
the Metric System-Committee, and was adopted: 

In view of the earnest effort of the scientific, medical, pharmaceutical, and engineering societies 
of America in favor of the gradual adoption of the metric system, the Council of the American Chemical 
Society regrets the action of the U. S. Public Health Service and the War Department in making speci¬ 
fications for reagent chemicals hereafter in avoirdupois and apothecary units. 

It was voted that the officers of the Society be complimented upon having accom¬ 
plished so wide a distribution of our conferences. 

It was voted that the Council encourage tlie holding of intersectional meetings with 
Section C of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The Council then discussed for some two hours the question of intersectional meet¬ 
ings and classified membership without action. 

A vote of thanks was passed to those in Milwaukee who had made the meeting so 
successful., , ' 

The Council "then, adjourned,. 

Charues.;!/. ,Parsons, 


MEMBERS ELECTED BETWEEN JULY 15,1923 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1923 
Atkins, Thomas J., D. S. P. House, TJuiversity, Va, 

Aubey, Arnold B., 415 North Park St., Madison, Wis. 

Bahi, M. J., R. R. No, 4, Box 118, Martinsville, Indiana. 

Ball, Samuel Graham, Box 159, Dunlop Rubber Co., Far East, Ltd., Robe, Japan. 

Becker, Herbert W., 1056 45th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bishop, Alfred E., 180 S. College St., Akron, Ohio. 

Blake,'Kenneth, Bradley, 178 ,3E3ast'Center St., South Manchester, Conn. 

,Boos, C.'M., 11,4 "N.'Locust'St.,'Aurora, HI. ' 

Brandow, Walter M., Colgate' University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Burchenal, C. D., Allied Chemical 8c Dye Corp., 61 Broadway, New York City. 

Byrd, George, 560 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis, ■ ' 

Campbell, John, Abitibi Power & Paper ,Co., Iroquois Falls, Northern’.Out,.,','.Canada. "''' 
Craig, Dudley Peak, 613 Harvey, Ave., West Lafayette,; Ind. 

Cuthbert, F. T., Solar'Refining,Co., Lima, Ohio.'' 

Drake, Lewis Marvin, West Fairview Ave.,'Daytona, Florida. . 

Ehler, Otto, 2833A' North 20th St., St. Louis, Mo. •' , 

Fancher,'George H., 714 S. Crawford St,, .Downey, Cal.,'' '■ 

'F,itz, L<eslie' Arthur, 158th' St., and Mott Ave., New, York -City., ' ' 

Gerhardt, Fisk, Agri. Expt. Station, .Chemistry'Section, A'lnes.,' Iowa,. " 
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Gibbons, Willis A., 561 W. 5Sth St., New York City. 

Golding’, Charles D. Douglas, Natal Technical College, Durban, Natal, South Africa, 

Haglund, George, Tjusiie, Sweden. 

Hale, Worth, 240 Longwood Ave., Boston, 17, Mass. 

Higgs, Roy B., Sll Woodlawn Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hilger, Sister Marie, St. Benedicts College, St. Joseph, Minn. 

Irby, William, Y. M. C. A., Bynii, Mass. 

Keats, John B., 1100 N, Adams St., Wilmington, Del. 

Klaiber, Walter J., 129 N. Menard Ave., Chicago, III. 

Koenig, Hedwig A,, 5S5 E. 17Sth St., New York City. 

Kraus, Charles A., Clark University, 950 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

Bange, Edward John, Box 236, San Pedro, Cal. 

Batidig, John E., 613 Pressley St., N. S,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Beopold, Geneva, 169 Alden Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Bindstrand, Uno, 1531 Front St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Merion, Howard D., Ward, Pa. 

Merrill, Alice Thompson, Hygienic Bab., 25th & E Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Mona, George, 63 Foundry St., Central P'alls, Rhode Island. 

Morison, Clifford Brewster, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, III. 

Nevers, Ralph P,, 12 School St., Salem, Mass, 

Norton, Marian J., 1 Summit St., Whitinsville, Mass. 

Olsen, Aksel G., Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Paniker, Ramon, Apartado 797, Barcelona, Spain. 

Powell, Charles Wilfrid Roberts, Colonial Sugar Refining Co., Btd., Sydney, N. S. W., Australia, 
Price, Charles W., Box 222, Sweetwater, Tenu. ■; 

Rask, Olaf Selmer, School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins XJniv., Baltimore, Md. 
Rider, Arthur J., 400 Oak Ave., Ithiaca, N. Y. 

Rincliffe, Roy George, 114 E Madison St., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Ritchie, Kenneth S., Box BISO, Stanford University, Cal. 

Roessinger, Walter C., 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Roberts, E. D., Hawaiian Sugar Co., Makaweli, Kauai, T. H. 

Schulz, Ernest R., S03 State St., Madison, Wis. 

Sewell, Earl A., Plendry Apts., Angola, Indiana. 

Shear, Murray J., 625 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Simon, Raub H., Ohio Agri. Expt. Station, Wooster, Ohio. 

Sloan, Howard Backus, 179 Redington St., Swampscott, Mass. 

Sloan, Tom K., Box 478, Route 1, Mountain View, Cal. 

Smith, Edward H., 664 W, 160th St., Apt. 64, New York City. 

Steinour, Harold H., P. O. Box 427, Lompoc, Cal, 

Stephens, Ruth, 1880 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Strimbeck, George Richard, Jr., 122 S. Porter St., Saginaw, W. S., Michigan. 

Thomas, Geo. C., SSlVz Kenwood Elvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tucker, Elton B., Hershey, Pa. 

Turull, William C., 140 Liberty St., New York City. 

Whiting, B. R., 5615 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

Williams, Alexander, Jr., 81 Fulton St., New York City. 

Wyld, Wilfrid, care of Post Office, Street Bane, Roundhay, Leeds, England. 

CORPORATION MEMBERS 
, Bird 8c Son, Inc., East, Walpole, Mass, 

Duram, Limited, Duranx'Works, near Church Road, Hanwell, London, W., England, 

J.R. Geigy, S. A., Basie,„Switzeriand, 

The Palmolive Company, 4th & Fowler Sts,, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DECEASED 

Harry M, Gordin, 31 W. Bake St., Chicago, Ill. Died, Jiily 5, 1923, 

Robert W. Hilton, 432 New St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Died, February 5, 1923. 
Parker C. Mcllhiney, 52 E. 41st St., New York City, Died, June 21,1923. 

Arthur E. Rice, 1010 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Died, Aug^ 26, 1923. 

F, C, Rose, 61 Broadway, New York City. Died, June 22,1923, 

Clarence M, Sherwood, Hercules Powder Co., Brunswick, Ga. Died, Mar. 5, 1923. 
Stephen P. Sharpies, 22 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mas.s. Died, Aug. 20, 1923. 
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MEMBERS BETWS:eN SERXJ^MBBR 15 AND OCTOBER 15, 1923 

Allen, Homer G., 29 W. Girard Blvd., Kenmore, N. Y. 

Bardin, Collis M., 702 B. Buffalo St,, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Beck, D. B., 175 Bittleton St., West Lafayette, Ind, 

Berry, Walter M., 806 Pacific Finance Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Blackwell, Ashby C., Morris Harvey College, Barboursville, W. Va. 

Coulson, Donald C., 565 West Washington, Chicago, HI. 

Crone, B. B., Sandoval, Illinois. 

Crum, F. B., 1106 W. Main, Urbana, HI. 

Dougherty, Frank, 12106 Mt. Overlook Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Erwin, James H., 315 University St., West Lafayette, Ind. 

Grote, Irvine W., 217 Poplar St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Gruenerwald, Carl A., 315 Winter St., Pekin, Hi, 

Gustavson, Karl Helmer, Widen-’Lord Tanning Co., Danvers, Mass. 

Herbst, Julius, 816 E. 166th St., New York City. 

Hopkinson, Ernest, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 

Horton, Ralph E., Huntington, L. L, N. Y. 

Ho.sterman, Ralph Cook, 1109 South St„ Lafayette, Ind. 

Rida, Yuji, Ghem. Lab., College of Science, Imperial University, Kyoto, Japan. 

Kimura, Sakujiro, Chemical Laboratory, College of Science, Imperial University, Kyoto, Japan. 
Lopin, Miss Anna Mildred, Box 52, Orland P. Q., Cal, 

Malatesta, Andrew B., Dept, of Agronomy, Texas Agri. Expt. Sta., College Station, Texas. 
Money, Harold N., 1116 Harrison St., Davenport, Iowa. 

Moul, Horace C., 41 Carisle St., Hanover, Pa. 

Pierson, Gordon G., Perkins Glue Co., LaUsdale, Pa. 

Pitzer, John C., 51S W. Maumee St., Angola, Indiana. 

Rape, Edwin H., Swift Sc Co., Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rieman, Wm. 3rd, Rutgers College, Chemistry Department, New Brunswick, N. J, 

Sawyer, Roscoe H„ Matthews 20, Cambridge, Mass. 

Simonds, Pan! W,, 428 Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 

Weatherwax, James L., 932 N. 65th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Welti, Erich R., 15 Bellevuestrasse, Berne, Switzerland. 

Weaning, Wm. F., 3364 Francisco St., Corliss Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilhelm, R. Mason. 88 33rd St., % C. J. Togliabua Mfg. Co., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Wood.Erank J.,„ 163, Joralemon St,,.Brooklyn, N.Y. . 


MEETINGS OE THE SECTIONS 

(Full accounts of all meetings should be s^t to Secretary Charles E. Parsons, 1709 G St., 
N. W., Wa^gton, D. C.) 

ALABAMA SECtlON^^ 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section occurred on October 6, at the Hilhnan 
Hotel, Birmingham, Alabama. The following program was presented: 'Purification 
of Benzol,” by S. S. Heide; "Quality, of . Coke in Reference to Blast Fiumce/'''by''.W 
H. Oldham; and "Electrolytic Manufacture of Phosphorus Products,’* by Theo. Swann. 

BL&RRTt MuRN, Sifcreiary 

AMESSECTION 

On June 12, W. Bash Miller, of the University of Toronto, gave a short illustrated 
.'talk before the members of the Section, his subject being "The 'Development of Alchemy.” 
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CAUI^ORNIA SEJCTION 

Tlie 141st regular meeting of tlie Section was lield on September 7, at the Engineers' 
Club,, vSan Francisco, Cal. The following program was presented: “The Synthesis 
of Ammonia from Its Elements,'’ by A. R. Olson; and “Peculiarities in Reactions of 
Unsaturated Carbon Compounds,” by T. D. Stewart, both of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. I,. H. DfJSCiiAK, Secretary 

CHICAGO SECTION 

The regular meeting of the Section was held on September 21, at the City Club, Chi¬ 
cago. The address of the evening was Carl S. Miner, of The Miner Taboratories, 
Chicago, Ill., his subject being “Furfural—The Story of an Industrial Research.” The 
usual group meetings were held. 

On October 19, A, M. Buswell, chief of the Illinois State Water vSurvey, addressed 
the members of the Section, his subject being “Sewage Purification: A Chemical Manu¬ 
facturing Process.” hui; F. vSuppinO, 56’cre/flry 

DETROIT SECTION 

At a joint meeting of the Associated Technical Societies of Detroit, held on October 
213 under the auspices of the Focal Section of the American Chemical Society, Edwin E. 
SIossoii, of Washington, D. C., spoke on “Economic Independence of the United States.” 

J. D. T?ArtiRsoN, Secretary 

INDIANA SECTION ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ U ^ 

On October 12, W, D. Harkins, of the University of Chicago, addressed the meeting 
of the Section, his subject being “The Reality of the Atom. Photograph of Atom 
Tracks and Atomic Collisions.” H. A. Shonlu, " 

IOWA SECTION 

The first meeting of the season was held on October 17, when the following program 
was presented: “A Report on the Milwaukee Meeting,” by Edward Bartow; “The 
Influence of Gum Arabic upon the Catalysis of Methyl Acetate,” by J. N. Pearce; 
and “A Report on Progress in the Determination of Solubilities,” by P. A. Bond. 

G. IT. COI.13MAN, Secretary 

KANSAS CITY SECTION 

Oil September 21, the local Section joined with the University of Kansas and the 
Kansas Academy of Science in a celebration in honor of Edgar Henry Sumnierfiek! 
Bailey upon the completion of his fortieth year of service as professor of chemistry at 
the .University of Kansas. ^ C^akk, Secretary 

eehigh vaeeey section 

On September 28, the Section w^as addressed by Newton Perrins, of the Eastman 
Kodak Co., who spoke on “Curious Patents.” 

On October 26, James Kendall, of Columbia University, spoke to the members of the 
Section, his subject being “Isotopes.” R,K.BoGim, Secretary 

LEXINGTON section 

The 89tli' meeting of the' Section was held on October 4,' at the University of Ken¬ 
tucky, Uexington, Ky. A report on the annual meeting of the Society at Milwaukee was 
made by J. S.'McHargue. ' ,0. M. Si-mnn, Swrdary' 

LOXTISVILLE SECTION 

' On, September 19, the local Section'held'a meeting to. discuss .plans .for'the year’s 
meetings and ■ interesting', new members .in '■ the' Society.■ .;,: ;c.. E,.' 0«io»k,. Secretary: .,;. 
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NEBRASKA SECTION 

At the noth meeting of the Section held on September 18, H. C. Franklin, president 
of the American Chemical Society, spoke on “The Ammonia System, of Adds,. Bases 
and Salts.*' S. B. Aft,CNSON, Secretary 

NEW HAVEN SECTION 

The first fall meeting of the Section occurred on October 17, when James W. Me™ 
Bain, of the University of Bristol, spoke on “A Study of vSoap Solutions and its Bearing 
Upon Colloid Chemistry." Bi.air Saxton, Secretary 

NEW YORK SECTION ^ 

At the meeting of the Section, held on October 5, the following program was pre¬ 
sented: “Vitamins as Factors in Food Values," by Henry C. Sherman, of Columbia 
University; “The Manufacture and Uses of Invert Sugar," by Stroud Jordan, of the 
Henry Heide Company ; “Some Salient Points in Sugar Manufacture and Economics," 
by David U* Davoll, of Arbuckle Brothers; and “Bread and its Relation to our Diet," 
by F. C. Weber, of the Fleischmann Laboratory. Benjamin T. Brooks, Secretary 

northeastern SECTION 

The 187tli meeting of the Section occurred on October 15, when James W. McBain, 
of the University of Bristol, spoke upon “A Study of Soap Solutioms and its bearing 
Upon Colloid Chemistry.’^ , ; E. B. Mileard, Secreiary • 

OMAHA SECTION 

meeting of the Section was held on September 4, at Creighton Uni¬ 
versity, Omaha, Nebraska. The following papers were given: “A Biography of 
Dalton," by Rev. Father Hickey, and “Milk Born Infection (Illustrated)," by R. N. 
Perkins.' ■ ■ , ■ ■ 

The meeting of the Section, held on October 5, was addressed by A. H. Sabin, on the 
subject of ,“Paints."' 7 ' ' R H, PERmNs. 

PITTSBURGH SECTION 

The regular meeting of the Section occurred on September 20. A written report by 
James O. Handy, on the Milwaukee meeting, was read. It was voted that the Pitts¬ 
burgh Section grant waivers on Blair County to the newly formed central Pennsylvania 
Section. Several business matters were considered by the meeting. 

On October 18, Richard Bishop Moore, of the Dorr Company, New York City, ad¬ 
dressed the tnembers of the Section, his subject being “Newly Discovered and Undis- 
covered/Elements."' ' ,,, U.S. StArsi,-nK Secreiary""'"" 

ROCHESTER SECTION 

On September 29, the Rochester and Syracuse Sections held a joint outing at the 
Geneva Es:periment Station, In addition to the various amusements presented, an 
illustrated lecture was given by D. D. Van Slyke, of the Rockefeller Institute, his sub¬ 
ject being “Factors Controlling the Distribution of Water and Electrolytes in the 
Blood." , Eree M. Bieungs, Secretary 

SAINT LOUIS SECTION 

At the meeting of the Section, held on October 1, O. S. Ledmau, of the Luyties 
Pharmacy Company, gave a paper on “The Homeopathic Laboratory,” Reports on the 
Milwaukee meeting by the local councilors were made. H. A, Careton, Secretary 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION 

On July 26, W. Lash Miller, of Toronto, Canada, spoke before the meeting 
Section, his subject being “The Method of Willard Gibbs in Chemical Th 
Dynamics.",', 
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At a joint session by the Southern California and California vSections, held on Sep¬ 
tember 19, the following program was presented: ‘*New Studies in Nitrogen Fixation/’ 
by C. B. Ivipman; 'Tresent Status of Chemical Criteria in Soil Fertility Investigations,” 
by John Burd; “The Determination of Calcium/’ by Wm. Conger Morgan; “Critical 
Solution Temperatures/’ by G. Ross Robertson; “A Study of Pressure and Temperature 
Effects on Petroleum Emulsions,” by Baird J. Stabler; “Butyrin/’ by Leroy S. Weath- 
erby; “The Vapor Pressure of Monatomic Elements/* by Russell H. Miller; “A Sys¬ 
tem of Qualitative Analysis Including the Rare Elements/’ by A. A. Noyes and W. C. 
Bray; “Dissociation of Hydrogen Cyanide at High Temperatures/’ by R. M. Badger; 
“The Rate of Dissociation of Sulphuryl Chloride/’ by D. F. Smith; “Studies on the 
Chemical Behaviour and the Physical Properties of Insulin/’ by G. A. Alles and A. L. 
Raymond; “Some New Experiments on the Oxidation Reduction Theory of Contact 
Catalysis,” by A. F. Benton and P. H. Emmett. 

On October 12, Gustave Egloff, of the Universal Oil Products Co., of Chicago,spoke 
on “The Refining of Petroleum Oil.” Mark Walker, Secretary 

UNIVBRSITY OF mUINOIS Sl^CTION 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Section, held on October 16, R. E. Greenfield, 
of the Illinois State Water Survey, spoke on “Investigation of Pollution of the Illinois 
River.” Ti. T. Muftohis, Secretary 

tJNIVSRSiTY OF MISSOTJRI SECTION 

The llTth meeting of the Section was held on September 20, when P. A. Shaffer, 
of Washington University, St. Lonis, Mo., spoke on “The Preparation and Properties 
of Insulin.” H. K Secretary 

VIRGINIA SECTION 

On October 12, E. R. Weidlein, director of the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
addressed the Section on “Science and Industry.” 

On October 18, 19 and 20, Edwin E. Slosson, at the invitation of the Section and the 
University of Virginia, spoke on the following subjects, respectively: “Creative Chem¬ 
istry/’ ' "The Changing Mind of Man,” and “Science Remaking Everyday Life.” 

C. Birj>, Secretary 

WISCONSIN SECTION 

The 127th regtdar meeting of the Section occurred on October 10, when H. B. Wah- 
lin, of the University of Wisconsin, spoke on ""The Nature of Gaseous Ionization.” 

Farrington BaniUi^s, Secretary 

WASHINGTON, D. C„ SECTION 

The 344th regular meeting of the Section was held on October 11. The address of 
the evening was by E* W. Washburn, of the National Research Council, who spoke on 
""Physical Chemistry and Ceramics,” j. B. RBien, Secretary 

WESTERN NEW YORK SECTION 

At the meeting of the Section, held on October 16, a general discussion of the follow¬ 
ing subjects was carried on: ""Were You Properly Educated?” ‘"Are Future Chemists 
Being Properly Educated?” and "‘Why is Chemistry Being Taught as It Is?” 

B., W, Secretary 


beceaseb 

Pierre Mali, 25 Madison Ave., New York, N, Y. . Died, October 4, 1923. 

Benjamin S. Newbansen, 2213 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. .Died, August 20, 1923. ; 

Frank D. Simons, U. S. Appraiser’s Public Store. Building, Baltimore, Md. ,, Died,'October:.5, 1923.. 
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Dr. B. C. Franklin, President of the Ameticati Clicitiical Soci(‘ty, appointed IiJdward 
Maliinkrodt to represent the Society at the inanguratioii of llerkert vSi)encer Hadley as 
chancellor of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Dr. i^Vanklin also appointed 
W. F. Hillebrand to represent the Society at the inaugutation of Williani Mather Lewis 
as president of George Washington University, Wasliington, D. C. 

MBMBJE5RS JSLECTUD BJ^TWI^BN OCTOBER 15 AND NOVtfMBIjR 15, 3923 

Baker, Thaddeus H., 7212 Ridgeland Avc., Chicago, til, 

Bakken, A. C. Aluminum Club, New Kensington, Pa, 

Baril, Oher L , 1 Cottage St., Spencer, Mass. 

Barrel!, IJdward Park, 430 Bast Rich Ave., Dc Land, Fla. 

Beebe, Ralph A., Gateway Club, Princeton, N. J. 

Binswanger, L. Clarence, S29 North 3rd St,, Philadelphia,, Pa. 

Blatchford, Rev. John A., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Jdoomsburg, Han-y B., 1004 Furnald Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 

Bod man, J. W., Room 701, 860 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Bosonitz, John J., 211 University St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 

Branham, Joseph Russell, Cobb Chem. Lab., University of Virginia, University, Va, 

Brubaker, Merlin, 1104 West Clark St., Urbana, Ill. 

Bull, H. Marie, Albion College, Library, Albion, Mich. 

Burns, A. L., 225 Custom House, New Orleans, La. 

Burroughs, A. M., 12 Whitten Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Cacser, David, 1501 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Case, Jarvis Dixon, 23 Harvard St., Hartford, Conn. 

Chittum, John W., 6517 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, III. 

Coe, Dana G., Soils Department, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Davidson, Glen M., 515 W. 111th St., New York City. 

de Ganahl, Carl, Medway Oil Storage & Refg. Co., Grain Halt, Isle of Grain, Kent, England, 
dc Gocy, Cornelius, American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, R. 1. 

Donaldson, David, 60 Polwarth Terrace, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Drake, Richard C., 602 E. Stoughton, Champaign, HI. 

Durait, Michael J., Brown Corporation, La Tuque, Que., Canada, 

Evans, R. M , Fixed Nitrogen Research Lab., Washington, D. C, 

I{vans, Thomas R„ 1452 Beechwood Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fernow, Wilson C., Aluminum Club, New Kensington, Pa. 

Fisk, Henry G., 1106 Nevada, Urbana, Ill* 

Fluhrer, Earle R,, Box 261, Iowa City, Iowa. 

French, C. Clement, 5127 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fulton, Whliam F., 968 Gary St., Shreveport, La. 

Furness, Mrs. George A., 41 Hawthorn St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Gilchrist, Peter S., 1206 S. Boulevard Charlotte, N. C. 

Gray, F. Anton, School of Chemistry, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gray, M. P., 608 Garfield Ave,, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Green, Alfred H., 2024 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Greenberg, Darid Morris, Biochemistry Dept., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Guest, Arthur E., Chemistry Btiilding, Iowa State College, Ames, la. 

Guyer, J. A., 15 Beldcn Ave., La Salle, N. Y. 

Hager, F. D., 209 Chemistry Bldg., Urbana, Ill. 

Hammond, John A., P. O. Box 71, Stege, Cal. 

Hanaway, W. L., Custom House, Savannah, Ga. 

Harkness, Roy W., 1011 W. Springfield Ave., Urbana, III. 

Harris, Carl A., c/o A. S. Bolling, Preston Heights, University, Va. 

Hatman, Julius G.* Valley Road, Oak Lane Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hauge, Sigfred M., Agricultural Experiment Station, Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind. 
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Hawes, Charles C., 709 North Main St., Ishpeming, Mich. 

Hines, Paul R., Ridge Road and Buckingham Drive, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hiippke, Walter P., P. O, Box 345, College Sta., Pullman, Wash. 

loiiides, S. A,, S. W. Shattiick Chemical Co., 1805 South Bannoch St., Denver, Col. 

Jaffa, Ned, 227 East 4th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jebb, William Thomas, 518 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 

Johnson, Charlton Frost, Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass, 

Johnson, Wm. H., 314 South Clinton St., Iowa City, Iowa. 

Joshi, Anant Keshav, 611 W. Elm, Urbana, Ill. 

Kaffke, Caspar, 673 Northampton St., Easton, Pa. 

Keohan, William F., 1843 S St., Washington, D. C- 

Kinney, Ethyl May, Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 

Koenig, Ernst, Farbwerke vorm Meister Eucius & Bruning, Hoeciist on Main, Germany. 
Kragle, Darwin P., 292 Pine St., Freeport, E. I., N. Y. 

Kuehramann, O. W., 519 Waldron St., W. Eafayette, Ind. 

Lake, William W., 1422 North State Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

Eandis, Quick, 3289 Montana St., Oakland, Cal. 

Lincoln, Emery W., Box 158, North Dighton, Mass. 

Eurie, Daniel, Furnald Hall, Columbia Univ., New York City. 

Mackie, Robert F., 23 St. Botolph St,, Boston, Mass. 

Martin, Frank D., 220 Waldron St.,. W. Eafayette, Ind. 

Matheson, G. Lawrence, 69 Russell Ave., Ottawa, Canada. 

McClure, Frank James, 202 North St., W. Eafayette, Ind. 

McCoy, John T., 35 Lee St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Mertz, R. Fay, 217 Harrison St., W. Eafayette, Ind, 

Milner, Reid T., 502 B. John St., Champaign, Ill. 

Minton, P, E., Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mleynek, F. J., 4025 Izard St., Omaha, Neb. 

Moore, Milton J., 1633 Sierra Bonita Ave., XrOS Angeles, Cal. 

Moy, J. Hymn, 886 Washington St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Nixon, Glenn C., 2854 West St., Ames, Iowa. 

Parsons, Charles E., 149 Church St., New York City. 

Patel, Moobjibhai S., Cosmopolitan Club, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Peter, Richard C., 519 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Peterson, J. M., 207 S. Hyland Ave., Ames, Iowa. 

Powers, J. E., 914 Hill St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Preston, Walter C., 747 Beechwood Ave., Wintoii Place, Cincinnati Ohio 
Rankin, Gray S., 340 E. First St., Albany, Oregon. 

Rapp, Paul, 1736 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Ripple, Charles W., 602 West Nevada St., Urbana, Ill. 

Roberts, C. H. M., 937 Pacific Ave., Webster Groves, Mo. 

Rufe, Redding H., Alpha Zeta Frat., State College, Pa, 

Ruggli, Eva M., 399 Broadway, Cambridge, 39, Mass. 

Sager, De Witt D., 535 Hillcrest, East Lansing, Mich. 

Satwalekar, S. !>., P. O. Box 427, Station A., Ames, Iowa. 

Schaler, Charlotte M., 1311 Austin St., Houston, Texas. 

Scherer, Philip C., Jr,, 2.Charles Field Court, Providence, R. I. 

Schueman, W. W., Aluminum Club, New Kensington, Pa. 

Schupp, 0. E., Jr., Box 255, University Station, Tucson, Ariz. 

Scott, Jasper P., 432 West 31st St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Shepard, Harry E., 218 Grace St., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Shive, Roy A,, State Water Survey, Chemistry Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Smith, H. Lees, 453 1:9th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Smith, S. Reagan, Ga. Experiment Station, Experiment, Ga. 

Standlsh, Clara M., Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

Stern, Louis, 1817 Mohegan Ave., New York City.' 
Strickhouser,ShermanI.,57ChemistryBIdg.,Urbana,Iil. 

Sy-Quai, Pedro M., 123'Quarry St., Ithaca, N. Y., 

Tallyn, William Harold, 203 N. Babcock, Urbana, III. 

Thorns, Johii'';'G,,' 1526' Diversey Blvd., Stewart Warner Speedometer Corp,,' Chicago, III. 
Tsunajima, Ren'Tokuo,'#3,'M., B., Oberlin, Ohio. ' 

Tolman, C. P,, XU Broadway, New York City. 

Tsvetkov, Theodore, 607 West 124th St., New York City. 

Vietti, W. Y., Gilman Hall, U. C.Uarapus, Berkeley, Cal. 

Wagener, Leonard R., 112 S. IngallsBt., Ann:Arbbr, Mich."' 
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Wales, Robert W., 92 Bennisoii Ave., Framingham,' Mass., 

Wardwcll, Gladys K., 730 W. Shawassee, I^nsing, Mich. 

Watson, James T., 412 NorUi Murray St., Madison, Wis. 

Wells, Joseph H., IIS S. Aurora St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Wheat, A. Cl, Ahmiimun Club, New Kensington, Pa. 

Wilson, Wright: W., 224 W. Midiigan Ave., Fast Kansing, Mich. 

Winston, Dr. J.'H. C., Hatupdeti-Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney, Va. 

Wright, Wilioni H,, vSyra-Cord Tire Rubber Co., Fast Syracuse, N, Y. 

Yamada, Sakuta, 51 Aoyama AHtiami-inachi 5-Choinc, Akasaka«ku, Tokyo, Japan.. 
Yeatts, Howard S., 522 Ridge St., Charlottesville, Va. ■ 

Zitxmaiiii, Karl N., Ajax Rubber' Co., Racine, Wis. 


MEETINGS OF THE SECTIONS 

(Full accounts of all meetings should be sent to Secretary Charles L. Parsons, 1709 G vSt., 

N. W., Washington, D, C.) 

AMFS SECTION 

On the evening of October 25, A. M. Buswell, chief of the liHiiois State Water 
Survey, addressed the Section. His subject was “Sewage Purification, a Chemical 
Manufacturing Process.” ' . R. B. Waitu,, Secrelary . 

''-..'Oi'.'. Arkansas ssction . 

The fall meeting of the Section was held at Tittle Rock, Arkansas, on November 
8,1923. The following program was presented: “Diamonds Set in Platinmn,” by Frank 
W. Gibb; “Recent Advances in our Understanding ofTnsecticides,” by George Becker; 
“Industrial Alcohol,” by Ruel J. Manning; “Origin of Arkansas Bauxite,” by George 
Banner; and “Insulin and the Diabetic,” by J. W. Read. 

The following officers for 1923-1924 were elected by the Section: J. W. Johnson, 
chairman; G.^W. Roark, Jr., vice chairman; Harrison Hale, councilor; H. G. Tewis, 
treasurer; and J. W. Read, secretary. Secretary 

CALIFORNIA SECTION 

The 142nd regular meeting of the Section occurred on October 12, when Jerome 
Alexander, of the National Research Council, Washington, D. C., spoke on “Bridging 
the Gap between .Masses and Molecules.”'.. • 

The 143rd regular meeting of the Section was held on November 2, when the follow¬ 
ing addresses were given: 'The Electrolytic Separation of Amino Acids,” by Cy L. A. 
Schmidt; and “The Chemistry of Humins,” by G. O. Burr-—both of the University of 
California. X. H. Duschak, Secretary 

CHICAGO SEJCTION 

On November 23, Raymond F. Bacon, of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
addressed the meeting of the Section, his subject being “Sulfur.” The usual group 
meetings occurred' after; the lecture. Lke F. Suppi.®, Secretary 

CINCINNATI SECTION 

The first fall meeting of the Section was held on October 23, when James W. McBain, 
of the University of Bristol, Bristol, England, spoke on “A Study of Soap Solutions and 
Its .'Bearing Upon Colloid Chemistry.” 

The 261st regular meeting occurred on November 14, with the following program: 
“The Tiberatibn of Hydrogen from Carbon Compounds,” by H. S. Fry; and “The 
Composition of Marine Animal Oils,” by C. T. Milligan—^both of the University of 
Gineinnatl.:■ , A.p,SNon-DY, Secretary 
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CI.13VISI.AND SECTION 

The first fall meeting of the Section was held on October 23, when Elbert E. Hyde 
addressed the members on the subject of “Patents.’' H. s. Booth, Secretary 

COX.ORADO SECTION 

At the regular meeting of the Section, held on September 26, the following officers 
were elected: S. J. Osborn, chairman; L. D. Roberts, vice chairman; D. K. Proffitt, 
secretary; R. G. Gustavson, treasurer; and W. D. Engle, councilor. 

D. K. P.ROFFITT, Secretary 

COLUMBUS SECTION 

On October 31, C. W. Eoulk addressed the members of the Section, his subject 
being “Some Problems in the Industrial Use of Water.” jrjssio e. Day, Secretary 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY SECTION 

At the meeting of the Section, held on October 6, at Westfield, Mass., Dennis 
Calhtine, of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, spoke on “Recent Developments in 
Electro-Chemistry.” 

On November 3, Arthur J. Hopkins, of Amherst College, addressed the members 
of the Section, at Hartford, Conn., his subject being “Traces of Alchemy,’’ At this 
meeting, the following officers were elected for the Section: G. Albert Hill, chairman; 
George B. Hogaboom, vice chairman; E. W. Eovering, secretary; Plenry McDonald, Jr., 
treasurer; C, R. Hoover and J, S. Chamberlain, councilors; H. Edward Wells, V K. 
Krieble and J. A, Newknds, executive committee.;E. W. Lovering, Secretary 

DELAWARE SECTION 

The fall season of the Section was inaugurated on September 20, with an informal 
get-together dinner followed by an address by Graham Edgar of the University of 
Virginia. His subject was “Atomic Weights and Isotopes.” 

On October 18, W. M. Corse, of the National Research Council, Washington, D, C., 
addressed the members of the Section, his subject being “Nickel, Its Metallurgy and 
Uses.”' 

, At a, meeting of the Section,-held on November 21, Fred E. Wright, of the Geo¬ 
physical, Eaboratory/Washington, D. C., addressed the members, his subject being “'The 
Purpose and Scope., of the .Experiment in Geology.” j. w. Sthxm.an, Secretary 

EASTERN NEW YORK SECTION 

■,,, At the regular meeting of the Section, held on November 2, Paul E. Howe, of the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, delivered a lecture on the subject,' “’Some 
Observations on the Globulins of the Blood.” 

On November 23, Karl T. Compton, of-Princeton University, spoke on the subject, 
“The Distribution of Electric Charge and Mass in Molecules.” ■ h. A, Jones, Secretary 

HAWAIIAN SECTION 

' The follownng officers for the Section were' elected at its annual meeting held on 
October,24: Guy R. Stewart, chairman; William Weinrieh, vice,chairman; R. Q. Smith,, 
secretary; D. Kirsehmaii, treasurer; and Will T. McGeorge,.councilor. , At this' meeti,ng, 
F.'F.'Jewett, of 0'berlin..CoIieg,e, gavc'a short address on his experiences ,'as'a'vS'tudeiit 
and tea,cher. . , Ron Smith, .' 

^.INDIANA SECTION 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section occurred on November 9, when A. B. 
Davis, of Cincinnati, Ohio, spoke to the members, his subject being “Advances in the 
.,''|§ahulactureof,I>ry;.C^ol.m^^^ \;Ho,eaci^ A'.:''SHO,Na't5«rrfary 
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I,EHIGh”vaIvI.EY S15CTI0N 

■On November 22, Buff Abrams, of the,Lewis Institute, Chicago, .addressed the 
members of the Section, his subject being "Cements.” Robi^rt H. Bogd:^, Secretary 

lbxington sncrioN 

The 90th ■,meeting of the Section was held on November 14. On that occasion, 
G. B. Buckner, of the Experiment Station, Lexington, K}^., spoke on the subject, 
"Scientific Meetings in France.” O. M, Secretary 

LOUISIANA SECTION 

The first meeting of the season occurred on October 19, when S. A. Mahood, of 
of Tuiaiie University, addressed the Section, his subject being "The Preparation of a 
New Bye—The Furfural Analog of Benzoflavine or BimethyhFuryl Acridine Hydro¬ 
chloride.” 

On November 7, a dinner was given by members of the Section in honor of vis¬ 
iting members of the ■ chemical fraternity—C. A. Browne, chief of' U. S. Bureau of 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C., and R. E- Doolittle, chief of the central district, Bureau 
of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. H. R. Stbvisns, Secretary 

MAINB SECTION 

1a- meeting of the Section was held on November 16, when H. B. Thompson spoke 
on "Application of Chemistry to Medicine.” L. g. Junnkss, Secretary 

MARYLAND SECTION 

At the meeting of the Section, held on October 26, the following officers were elected 
for the'ensuing year: Carl Haner, chairman;. Neil E. Gordon, vice chairman; Adolph 
Harvitt, secretaiT-treasurer; A. A. Backhaus, A. E. Marshall and M. D. vScott, coun¬ 
cilors; S. T. Powell, W. B. D. Penniman, J. C. W. Frazer, F. M. Boyles, W. A. Taylor 
and A. H. Warth, executive committee. 

The Section held a joint meeting with the Baltimore Gas and Electric Association 
on November 21, %rhen P". W. Speer, Jr., of the Koppers Company, spoke on "Liquid 
Purification of Illuminating Gas.” Adoi,ph Ha'rvitt, Secretary 

MIDLAND SECTION 

The 19th regular meeting of the Section occurred on October 19, when R, B. 
Moore, of the Dorr Engineering Company, New York City, gave an address on "Helium: 
Its History, Production, and Commercial Uses.” John a. Gann, Secretary 

MINNESOTA SECTION 

On October 3, the Section heard reports on the Council meeting held at Milwaukee 
In September. Nominations for offices of the national society were made. 

L, M. Hsistderson, Swfdory :■' 

'■;. ' ■NASHVILLE SECTION'. ' 

The first'.fall,.meeting, of. the Section was held on Octol^er 26, and was.addressec!.:„by' 
J. W. Sample, state chemist of Tennessee, on the subject, "The Chemist in Regulatory 
Work,”', A. WuBM,Secretary]['' 

NEBRASKA SECTION 

The II 1th meeting of the Section occurred on October 24, at the University of 
Nebraska, and .'was addressed; by'' 'Charles'W. RodewaId;on'''^Synthetic'Drugs'':/Some. 
Theories',;'of'Thys!o!ogical.Action.'”,',' 

NEW HAVEN SECTION 

At the regular meeting of the Section, held on November 21, C. H, Davis, of the 
American'; BrasS' Go.,;, spoke on '."Spectroscope'Analysis..”'., v':. ' ,;"■■ ,Bwia,',SAXTO:N,''.: 



N:^W YORK SRCtlON 

Taking as his subject, ‘'Bonds Between Atoms in Molecules/’ Taiider W, Jones, of 
Princeton University, addressed the meeting of the Section, November 9. 

Benjamin T. Brooks, Setrdary 

NORTHBASTBRN SECTION 

The 188th meeting of the Section was held on November 9, when tlie following 
addresses were given: “The Manufacture of Sodium Hydrosuhite/’ by U. A, Pratt, 
director of research, Merrimac Chemical Company; and “A p.ecent Improvement in 
Sulfuric Acid Manufacture,” by F. G. Stantial, vice president of the Merrimac Chemical, 
Co. 15. B. MieLARo, Secretary 

NORTHERN INDIANA SECTION 

The local Section held a joint meeting with the American Society for vSteel Treating 
on October 24. The following addresses wexe made: “The Investigation of the Fatigue 
of Metals,” by Prof. Moore of the University of Illinois; and “The Relation Between 
the Experienced Employer and the Young Apprentice,” by Walter Ib Newliouse, of tlie 
Saranac Machinery Co. 

At the regular meeting of the Section, held on November 14, W* D. Harkins, of the 
University of Chicago, spoke, on “The Structure of the Atom.” 

V. C. Bidlack, Mfcreiary , 

NORTHERN WEST VIRGINIA SECTION 

The first fail meeting of the Section, occurred on October 19, when E. E. Rogers, 
of.tiie Fainnont Normal School, Fairmont, W. Va., addressed the members on the sui:)- 
ject, “Research and Chemical Education.” IJ. ,p. d,katmck, Secretary 

OMAHA SECTION 

At a meeting of the Section, held on November 6, M, V. Robins spoke on “The 
Weather Bureau and its Worth.” , R. N. Psrkins, Setcreitfry. 

OREGON SECTION 

The regular meeting of the Section was held on October 27, at Reed College, 
land., Orego,n. The speaker of the evening was Arthur .F. Scott, of Reed College, whose 
subject'was “,Fajans, of Munich, and Some of his .Recent Chmtribiitions to Chemical 
Theory.” 

At this .meeting the following''ofFicers were elected:'Harry G. Miller, presidmit; 
E. C. 0,ilbert, vice president; F. A. Gilllllan,'secretary"treasure,t; and R,. ,K,. >St.roug, 
councilor., Ib'A. Cuauw.AN, 

PHIEADEEFHIA S.I5CTXON 

At the first fall meeting of the Section, S. Earle Hoover, of tlie Hoover CmM rued ion 
Co.,'Philadelphia, Pa.., addressed themembers at an informal after-dinner talk urging 
'support of the eighteenth amendment. In the evening, Henr'y Arnsteiii a<idrt‘sscd the 
.meeting on the subject, “The "History and Practical Achievemes'its..ofA'lie .Fermenialiun 
Sciences.”' 

On, November 15,''Arthur Wright, of Filtration'Engi.nee.rs, Inc., New .York'City, 
spoke before the meeting of the Section, his subject being “Progress .in F'iltration arid 
Impediments: Thereto/,”' Eumee Cb BB.Rtowrr', AVcritory 

PITTSBURGH SECTION 

, Gn'"Noveraber',16,'''R. E. Hall, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, addressed tlie meeting 
;of the Section, his subject being “Some Phases of Boiler-Water Chemistry/’ 

E. S. ETATE'JVit'ift',' Semi&ry 
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PUG^T SOUND SECOriON 

The first fall meeting of the Section was held on November 1. The speaker was 
Waldo Seman, of the University of Washington, his subject being ‘"Why is an Oxime?’' 

W. U. Beuschi^ein, Secretary 

PUBDUB SlSCPlON 

The second regular meeting of the Purdue Section for the year was addressed by 
G. H. A. Clowes, of the KH hilly Company of Indianapolis, Ind., his subject being 'The 
Preparation and Properties of Insulin.” 

The first fall meeting of the Section occurred on October 11, when W. D. Harkins, 
of the University of Chicago, spoke on "The Building and Disintegration of Atoms, and 
the Photography of Atomic Collisions.” , m. G. Mseeon, Secretary 

ROCHBSTKR SECTION 

On October 15, Gustave W. Thompson, of the National Lead Co., spoke to the 
members of the Section on the subject, "Lead and Lead Compounds—Retrospect.” 

The 189th meeting of the Section occurred on November 5, when Prank C. Whit¬ 
more spoke on "The Human Side of Mercury.” 

On November 20, the following addresses were presented before the meeting of the 
Seotionf "Science Education in the University,” by Rush Rhees, president of the 
University of Rochester; "Science Teaching in the Public Schools,” by Herbert S. Weet, 
superintendent of public instruction; and "Training Personnel for Chemical Control in 
Industry,” by John A. Randall, president of Mechanics Institute. 

■ Beee M. Bieeings, ' 

SAINT LOUIS SECTION 

A paper, with demonstrations, entitled "The Physiological Assay of Drugs,” was 
presented before the meeting of the Section held on November 5, by B. A. Ruddiman 
of the John T. Miliiken Go. a. A. Carvcon, Secretary 

SAVANNAH SECTION 

The Section held its first fall meeting on October 11, when the following papers 
were read: "The Fertilizer Industry,” by Benjamin F, Taylor; and "Nitrogen Content 
in Chamber Acid and its Relation to the Chamber Process,” by Eli H. Armstrong. 
Twenty-two members and visitors were present. 

On November 9, R. T. Stull gave an illustrated lecture before the meeting of the 
Section, his subject being "Kaolin and Bauxite Deposits of Georgia and their Uses in 
the Arts.” The annual election of officers elected at this meeting resulted as follows: 
John,W*'Everson, chairman; J. C. Howard, vice .chairman; Herbert S. Bailey,, councilor; 
Herbert.?. Strack, secretary-treasurer.- . . Herbert p. Strack, Secre/ara?.: 

SOUTHEAST TEXAS SECTION 

- The 22nd regular meeting of the Section occurred on October 20. ' A paper entitled; 
."ContactSulfuric Acid Manufacture,” was read by Thomas J. Sullivan. ' : 

■ P.:S. 'Ti:eso.n, torfiiary 

SOUTHERN GALIPORNIA SECTION 

.' On No.vember 9, Willia,m Conger Morgan,, of the University of California, Southern 
Branch,'delivered.a .paper before the membe.rs of the'Section.. , His subject was "Photo; 
'Synthesis.,” " ' .. ' mark Secretary 

SOUTH JERSEY SECTION 

';.J'aMngas his-subject, '"Canning,” W.,D;.-Bigelow,;of-theNationaI'CannerS' Associa¬ 
tion Research Laboratories, . Washington, D. C., addressed the meeting of the Sectio-n," 
.■'he!d;on<'pctober ,18. ' Febtchbr Twombev, 



tOIvUDO SECTION 

At the 56th meeting of the Section, held on October 25, Artlinr Fowle, of tlie 
LibbeyOwcns Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, gave a talk on '‘'TIh‘ Maniifactiire of Sliet-t 
Glass}’ 

A regular meeting of the Section occurred on .Novernlicr 20, wIum! W. B. 1'l‘o!tnes, 
of the Ames laboratories,,Fremont, Ohio, spoke on '‘The. Proi'seities of l,)entai CtMiieiit.’* 

W. -KriTii, Se^rt’iary 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SECTION 

The first meeting of the year was field on Oetofier 25, when ,F. G. Novy spoke o,n 
"The Pasteur Centenary." 

On November 9, Frank C. Whitmore, of Northwestern University, gave an address 
before the members of the Section, his subject being "Recent Developments in the Or¬ 
ganic Chemistry of Jv'Iercnry.” ■ C. C, .Strrtiiuy 

UNlVERvSlTY OF MISSOURI SECTION 

The regular meeting of the Section, field on October 4, was addressed,, by :R., 
Dufford, his subject,Iieing ",Tuminescence of Organic MagnevSii.mi Compounds/^', ■ ■ ■ ' 

OI. Fiarwcn, .SVwr/^rrv 

VERMONT vSECTION 

On October 26, Marston Taylor Bogert, of Columbia University, delivered a Icctnre, 
entitled', "Perfumes,:and' .Perfumery,” ■'■before' the briemberS' of 4,hc 'Section. At this 
meetiiigv the following officers were elected: Flbridge C, Jacobs, cliainnau; Otto Wein- 
stock, vice chairman,; Ralph R.'Read,-secretary-treasurer-; and, S. Francis .Howard/coim- 
cilor. RArp,H ,R. R'kau, terif/ary 

VIRGINIA SECTION 

At the meeting of the Section, held on November 9, W. D. C(|)lins, of the 
States Geological Survey, gave an address, his subject being "The Industrial Value of 
the Soft, Waters'of the South.” ; ■ u, c. 'b'iru, jS’o.rdary '■ 

■ ' W^A.vSHINGTON, D, c. SECTION' ' 

On No-vember 8', the S-ection elected 'the following officers for 1924; R, McBride, 
president;-J: B. Reed, secretary,;-H. W. Houghton, treasurer; Wm. 'M'. Clark,-A, Seidell, 
,R.'B. Sosma-n and'W., W,-Ski,nner, coiine,ilo,rs;'V.-K. Chestnut, W'm, .Bli'im, S. -C* Lind, 
■T. H. Adams, R. T. Wherry and F. W. Smither, executive committee.' '■'■ 

J, It. .lO'U'vP, bVm'/(U';V 

WESTERN NEW YORK SECTION 

The second meeting'of the Section occurred on November 20. The spealvcr f,>f tlie 
evening was W, M,:'. Corse, of the National Research Cotmcil, wliose subject was ",Nickel-: 
Its'Metallurgy, Ihmpertics and Uses.”, ■■ ' ,R. W/'Hi{ss,'.s>m'/ar„y' 


' ' , DECEASED' 

George ,IT. Beaumont, 2S6-5 .Fairfax Hoad,,Cleveland, O. Died, May 12, 1923. 
A. H. '.Uedotix, 99-John'St.,, New York:-City. - Died, October 2.5', 1,9'23,' ■' ■ 

W. C. March worth,'c/o'Pm-e Oil Co., Columbus, O.' , 

Jacob .Rosenbloom, Jenkins Arcade,' Pittsburgh, "Pa. ■ Died,, September 2.5, ,,1923. 
Arthur ,'E. Stark, 232 Fust Avc., Elyria,-O. - - 
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